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AWSE' 


ABUSS 


heres throughout the world 
he solution Abuse had strong 
:iaims for selection. The words 
*’nept” and ‘efficient’ were fur- 
ner decisive pointers. A pom- 
..lus but able boss, though per- 
laps objectionably self-impor -1 

ant, would ' criticise construe- j 

tiv'ely rather than abuse. And 
had the alternative. Amuse 
been intended the qualification 
‘efficient* would have been point¬ 
less. Any kind of staflf, if not 
openly, would certainly be pri¬ 
vately amused by a boss such 
as the clue described. The 
words ‘apt to’ were, therefore, a 
further reason for ihe rejection 
of Amuse. 

;?%se, Abash)—Openly to *-a 

proud and sensitive youth is apt 
♦o make him keenly resentful. 

152—35Ai 

- ot to” would have made an 
nder statement of the sentence 
L impleted by Abase. The Ad- 
i'>dication Committee were in- 
■ lenced by the word “keenly” 
11 their, consideration of the re¬ 
maining* alternatives. Openly to 
ibash a proud and sensitive 
youth might make him resent Tul 
out probably not keenly so. On 
the other hand, to abuse him 
openly might not make him 
iveenly resentful but would be 
to make him so. 

‘ oase)—It sometimes pays to this 
/oung png. 248—34A 

I use)—Sometimes the best way 
1 take a man’s mind off his 
-oubles is to this him. 280-34A 
ely to AMUSE a man is usually 
the best way to take his mind 
,ofr his troubles. Is it not the 
obvious way, the one you would 
normally try first? There are 
iccasions. however, when a man 
so obsessed with his troubles 
that he is quite unresponsive to 
the usual forms of diversion, and 
a sharp rr.ental jolt is necessary 
to distract him and so take his 
mind off his troubles. One way 


of doing this is to ABUSE him, 
perhaps by telling him what a 
fool he is! Having thus gained 
his ear and his attention, one 
may well try to reason him into 
a more philosophical frame of 
mind. 


(Abase)—We are often tempted to 
this person we hate, 318—26D 

One cannot be tempted to do 
something which is beyond one’s 
powers to accomplish. One can 
wish that one was in a position 
to do it, but that Is not the same 
thing. To be tempted to do 
something means that one is in 
a position to do that thing if one 
wills. For this reason we could 
not accept the Alternative 
ABASE here. Because to be 
often tempted to abase a person 
we hate would mean that we 
are often in a position to accom¬ 
plish such abasement, and we 
did not think this is true since 
persons we hate are only seldom 
so sometimes within our powers 
to abase. It is, however, within 
our powers to ABUSE, almost 
anybody whom we hate. Those 
of us who have a sufficient mea¬ 
sure of self-control and refine¬ 
ment do not as a rule descend to 
such conduct, but that we are 
often tempted to do so in the 
case of a person whom we loathe 
is, we thought, undeniable. 

(Abase)—^Boss whose practice it 
is to this employees seldom gets 
best out of them. 342—2ID 

(Amuse)—^As a rule, women seem 

more prone than men to. 

each other. 413-lD 

“.no hatred so intense and im¬ 

movable is that of woman for 
woman”. Is there any keener 
critic of a weman than another 
woman? Reflecl^g on the pro¬ 
verbial tendency of women to 
pull each other to pieces, we 
.were wi^ satisfied with the So¬ 
lution ABUSE here. White being 




ABUSED 


ACES 


mindful of the word seem in the 
Clue and of the occasions—say, 
at her parties—when women 
seem more prone than men to 
amuse each other we questioned 
wheiher Jt could be said that as 
a rule women even seem more 
prone than men to AMUSE each ' 
otner. We wondcrc(i rather whe¬ 
ther the 1)o(j1 was not ('ui the 
other fo d—whether men are no. 
better al.'le to amuse each other' 
th.-.n lire women. Whereas men 
may ba conteiit with their own 
c-on];3an\, (io nOt women ^‘em u- 
pr. for- the comoanv oi men? 

ABUSED, p.p., abuse. 

(Amused)—It is ^tood for most o! 
us lo be this occasi-niallv. 

234—30A 

W^hat pci.-'m d; es no| benefit fruii 
bein:; amused at feast occa¬ 
sional]/' Wc’ c-o.dd think of 
P'11'' The woid most, nowever, 
wouLi have Implied that there 
are ii.any for whe m i. is n t 
go ^d to C'\'pere; ce c\’cn ncc > 
s.. li'iliv \vPdte\e; ihe solution 
in''i"a'ed. Cieai-Jy, t^-en, here, 
was n maio.' obiect on to 
AAIUSED as the Soluti-n Per-' 
haps some sol\ers jibbed a' 
ABUPEb* on t.ie ^.rounds thai 
whereas, like adveisiiv 
cun j^n^siblv 'lo a per on g )'v>d,' 
vc'^mionnlLf wou'd be t o fre-' 
ci'ieni f,‘i nv) t of us B’d occa- 
sio all (ie^ote'^ inf eque cy 
rather than ireqir.ncv and most 
l ead 11 a mean more than a barr ; 
maicnity. 

ABUSES, third person sing, abuse. 

(Amuses)—Tlu- fe d that a man 
pcop'le a lot can com'ti ne.-> be' 
vca.i in his facia 428-2 iA ; 

ABUSING, pr.D. abuse. ' 

(Amu.siny)—C in-jc'-imns s. mcli*'Xa 
stimulal ‘ intcr.:st rif uiire p 'n- 

sive audienc.'’' ]r/ ' --’ h’‘’n i 

142 G;), 

The statement co’ni 'ehd bv ihc • 
rejee'ed aiternatrre would have, 
impJi 'd tha! amirdna, an audi- i 
ence is not the primary aim o[ a > 


comedian, but is only a means 
the end of stimulating their in¬ 
terest ! Which would be absured 
implication. The solution Abus¬ 
ing on tile otliei* hand lesulted 
in an obvioush' commen^ense 
observadon. A come lian w'ho 
fails to stimulate the* in erest of 
an unresponsixe audience bv his 
usual ac.s, sometime. mildly 

abuses them t() stimulate their 
interest iiaxi.m’ thus gained 
the r ottcntion. hr mav wi'll t y 
to hoi ! -i l)\ inure c-)-i\etili.uial 
methods. 

ACE. n. the' oue o i di e als i on 
card.--, a jot p.!i‘iicl' oi atom; 

(llg) the lu host, OLS ; (''ol'o i) 

tile s^iallest sianclard of \alue. 
(Ac't)-Reekie.-s one often ('iids in 
crash. 2()-GD 

(.Age. .Alt', Axe)—Alanv a l^mg lias 
ialien to thl.s. 31-38A 

(Act) - Exi'cricnced pla' e. seldo n 
fails to pla;> th s eilectivcly. 

r)h-22D 

(Ac)—Howe (r i tricate the p!av 
the issue hs usuallv clear when 
the last one is played. 90-1 IlD 
When the curtain rh'gs down o-i 
the last ; ct in a pliv Hie issue 
is .'*■ \V y; clear, oi vntu dly til- 
way-.. The alternative Act 
would tlu'rcfore havt' m; dr the 
Clue an urider-statemont having 
icgar 1 to the tidveib Usuallv. 
Although in some c.i'-e.^ the 
playing of the las acr may bv 
no n.eanu darifv (he is.sue of a 
c,ud ga>p'‘ tlu'^e c.osc's wo; 
exec )i ions t » th ' ruh' 

ACES n.. mbep.il fcllowr 

(hes) Th 'ir cooha ss cannot be 
denied. 31—2 ID 

To d^'.sf'ribe an i-'e ta- “cool” is a-^ 
j'ii.ppo-it' O': under-sttitemen' 

tis 1 ' wo i'ld be to fi set be a 
n.un' as ‘w.irm The w u'd 
S ooi (-.s ' v'.ts u clea n)U'0" 
to ■'H' f():i''ct soluti ;u. hot'ri or 
the gi*'unds of its in.oppi'opriat ■ 
co:iii''ctioo will) ices and lis 
clear applicubililv lu th >sr in- 
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ACHE 


ACT 


^ lrep:d fellows who are described 
as a CCS. 

ACME, n., continuous pain. 

(Acme, Acn(')— Often makes one 
anxious lo avujd compaov. 

279—200 

ACMES, tl'.i-f] pjrjou sing ache. 

(Acres)—It's hardly scrpru-ini; d. 
mo-l ol .h ‘ larmen-. iiav'c some 
-th('sc fia\s: 449-llOD 

ACID, adj., sour; sharp. 

(Ar.d)--Humour ol this tvp- r fte i 
makes one led uncomfor'able 

i:;—37A 

Arul c* )uld unly l)e re. d .'r> d-y, 
and this tv)0 of humour is gen - 
rill\’ >iic mo t amusing It mav. 
ol c oui'>e, so.'iietimes make o .e 
fed unfomf"r'‘ablc, perhap-> by 
TXMson ol an ui idicaOe or indi^- 
er(\'! allusion Bn ni asertio \ 
that it oiten i\)S ihis • Ifecl woifi 1 
be liard incieeci to iustifv. Acid 
(ui tlic other ha d, m -ans sham 
(c ^ou, a.nd that This would 
of e;i make a \ ei’son feel un- 
m nioi’table espuciuUv the \ •(•- 

tim of it IS clearly beyond 
dispute. 

(And) Men mv apt 1> feel ill at 
case w i h wo nen (A such wit 

401-23D 

We ]>]’ehrr.sl ACID (meaning 
.sharp, so nn b cn i-e we tlu)Ughl 
tlmt a V. eni.ui o', such w'U wus 
nu) e liial. lo inak.- a cuun f-_el 
ill a, Citsc. Adm ^U-db . the CI’.K' 
iad o M (/,•: lo u'd iH fit case. 
})ui if ic.e :ceii leloirc'i t i were 
not tiw o' su« h wit it 

mi'-un ’’O b .ihc" th-un mucdi. We 
thoiu’.lit that ARID (tr u i 
d: ' ) W' s lo>-. .' 1)1 a’ise it cu'd 
n 't 1) un tnt' .sa '.!<• nnribca i m of 
hurdulnes.s Umne b\ .'.CID. 

■: (And, Avid.)- -Suidi wdt seldom ap¬ 
peals much to the seiiMmental. 

427-lOA 


In this context ARID means dry 
and acid mcr.ns sour. .And we 
though: that to a senti nental 
person A.CID or solu’ \vn appeals 
Jess tiian mere oiy wit. vrhich 
may weM be amusing. Remember, 
Acid uh may be tut .g and 
(rue!. On Mu* otiier hi, d, .surely 
ard w'lt at least sometime,^, ap- 
pe ds miudi t > liu’ entimental. 
Loos not Mernard t-haw^ have 
many sentimentalists among his 
disciples. Since we wc:e already 
agreed that ACID wdi appeals 
l(‘ss than ARID wut to t' c senti¬ 
mental we !ebe\od it tiue to 
say that ACID w'lt seldom ap¬ 
peal.-^ much to the serAimental. 
ACRF, n.. a meanre cd' suidaee; a 

fl'dd 

(Ache)—Developed bv digging. 

3—4A 

A-n ac’ie is not nccossunlv “Deve¬ 
lop'd bv c igg'ng” (.' ebe they 
had painful iccollertio’is of the 
aeh's which rrsnl! from c little 
exercise wd'li the garden spade! 
ACT. n., a thing done t'l p.-rformed. 

(Am) - -Clever conjurer succoss- 
tully mys’.ilies us W' lh. 18—26A 

(Art) 'It IS (At'u a long time be¬ 
fore groat this is appreciated at 
PS time w’orlh. 177 —15D 

(,ArM—Alad h av i ften is imagi- 
natA'e this misunderstood! 

2.12—7D 

(Ait)—Jo lb usy {'ft n causes per- 
s ns ij dspaia^e .good this 

279-19A 

(Artl—blost of us are swdft to 
^•nd'-mu bad this when we see 
it .32tb38A 

Only the more mstriudod of u£.are 
able to detect bad ART wlfe i wv 
see it, S) this Alernaii.o had 
little to recommeiul ii. But most 
of us recognise a wro igful or 
. wicked ACT when wt see it and 
w'c thought it could reasonably 




ACTS 


be held that most of us are Quick 
to condemn it. 

(Art)—Professional conjuror’s this 
often seems deceptively easy. 

347—33D 

The professional conjurer’s ART 
embraces all his professional 
skill, his entire craft. In our 
opinion, therefore, it would be 
going too far to assert that the 
professional conjurer’s ART so 
frequently as often seems decep¬ 
tively easy. ACT, meaning only 
a single act of a professional 
conjurer, was clearly a muc’i 
more restricted term: and we 
thought it was no more than the 
truth to say that a professional 
conjurer’s ACT often seems 
deceptively easy. 

ACTS, n., pi. Act 

(Arts)—Many of woman’s sesm in¬ 
comprehensibly perverse to the 
average man! 127—17D 

(Arts)—Even very discerning men 
are often misled by a designing 
woman’s. 148—16A 

(Acesl—Its many dcring and 
brilliant the:e have won the 
R. A. F. world renown. 218>3D 

What has brought the R, A. F. 
world renown is surely the many 
daring ACTS of its members, 
whether ACES or otherwise—or, 
for that matter whether pilots or 
otherwise. This, we felt, the 
aces themselves would be the 
first to acknowledge. The term 
ace, as suggested here, was in- 
tr 9 duced by the French to des¬ 
cribe an airman who had 
brought down ten enemy aeD- 
planes. It is now loosely used to 
describe a crack airman. But 
many a daring and brilliant 
action has been fought by young 
R. A. F. pilots in their first en¬ 
counter .with the enemy. Thes ^ 
lads, fresh from training, could 
scarcely be called crack airmen. 
And similarly heroic deeds in 
the air have been done by wire- 


ACTS , 

-I 

less operators, gunners 
other members of the crew wtSor 
have still less claim to ba called 
aces, since they are not even 
pilots. 

(Arts)—^Women are more pro¬ 

ficient than men in these ofr 
blandishment I 257—34A 

We did not like the plural term 
ARTS in connecTion “ with blatM i 
dishment. One speaks of the 
art, but not of the arts, of a par¬ 
ticular form of behaviour, such 
as the art of diplomacy, the art 
of tact, the art of philandering, 
the art of flat.ery. i.e. blandish¬ 
ment and so on. Just as one 
speaks of the art of painting, 
music, etc. I do not say that it 
is Incorrect to use the word 
plurally in such circumstances 
but once again let me remind 
you that we are always prima- 
ril.y guided by common usage in 
these matters. ACTS of blandj 
ishment cover a wide field ofi 
flattering actions and gesturesJ 
A meaning little squeeze of thd 
hand or arm is often an act ofi 
blandishment, likewise a delibe¬ 
rately admiring glance, an ap-| 
preciative laugh at a weak jest^ 
an aren’t-you-wonderful atten¬ 
tiveness, ,an ecaggerated eager¬ 
ness to listen, a calculated kiss» 
a letter of subtle or undisguised 
praise, and so on. We were 
agreed, on common observation^ 
that in^such acts women are 
much more proficient, i.e. much 
less obvious, than men, one of 
our several reasons being thi# 
flattery has proverbially ever 
been one of the deadliest wea¬ 
pons of the gentler sex. In fact, 
ever since the days when het 
only hope of parrying th« vicious 
sweep of a knoddy club was by q 
skilfully timed and executed 
smile of blatant admiration! , 

(Arts)—Women’s-often apt 

pear to be more inspired oj 
emotion than by intellect! 

423-lOD 
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ADEPT adj., thoroughly proficient. 
(Alert)—Car driver in city traffic 
needs to be this to avoid 
accident. 361—32A 

(Alert)—The more this a worker 
the higher his pay, as a rule. 

446-31A 

ADMIRED, p. p., admire wondered at; 
(colloq) complimented on. 

.. (Advised)—We are apt to resent 
being this by someone we dis¬ 
like. 154—lOD 

The Adjudication Committee 
thought it natural that we 
should resent being advised by 
someone we dislike, if only be¬ 
cause of the implication that 
our adviser is superior to us. 
Be it noted that ‘ advised” as 
suggested in this context was 
taken to mean something more 
than the mere conveyance of 
information, in which sense 
amplification is necessary, 
namely, an indication as to the 
fact or facts of which we are 
advised. The sentence com¬ 
pleted by Advised would have 
understated the case, because 
of the m:ditying words ‘‘are 
apt to”. Admiration by some¬ 
one we dislike is less calcula¬ 
ted to arouse our resentment, 
since it may appeal to our 
vanity. 

ADOPT—v. t., to take to oneself, to 
choose. 

(Adapt)—^Hard-headed business¬ 
man seldom hesitates to this 
for his own purposes rival’s 
scheme. 248—25A 

ADORE, v.t., to love exceedingly; 
(colloq) be very fond of. 
(Adorn)—^Ardent lover is proud 

to be permitted to*-* h s 

beloved. 157—4D 

Adore was regarded as more in 
keeping with the word “proud.” 
Permission to adore his beloved 
confers a definite status on a 
lover and an ardent one may 
well take pride in the fact that 


he has found such favour in 
the eyes of his beloved that his 
adoration is acceptable. On 
the other hand. permission 
merely to adorn his beloved, 
i.e., furnish her w th orna¬ 
ments signifies much less, and 
that in many, if not in most, 
races it would do but little 
more than gratify an ardent 
lover. 

ADORER, n., admirer: lover. 

(.Adored)—Becoming this is apt 
to impair a man’s common- 
sense. ' 16*4—lOD 

As a rule, his conceiving an ado¬ 
ration for somebody else would 
have a profcunder influence on 
a man’s mind thrn his being 
the cbject of adoration by 
scmebcdy else, and would 
therefore be more likely to 
impair his commonsense. His 
being adored might at worst 
Inflate his vanity, if he were 
aware of the adoration!—a 
very important consideration, 
of which the Clue made n( 
mention. His becoming ai 
adorer, on the other band, 
might well have a far-reaching 
effect on his sense of values. 
ADORER was more consistent 
with the marked tendency 
denoted by apt to in the Clue. 

ADORN, *v. t., beautify decorate. 

(Adore)—Husbands often seem 
to be less disposed to this their 
wives after some years of 
marriage! 343—12D 

We fell that husbands more than 
merely of en seem less disposed 
to ADORE their wives after 
some years of marriage. Be if 
noted. I hasten to add (mind¬ 
ful of the heated contention that 
such an apparently onical view 
may evoke), that the Clue only 
said seem io be. How fre¬ 
quently husbands are really 
less disposed to adore their 
wives after some years of 
marriage was another question, 
which we were not required to 
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AGE 


answer. In our opinion, after 
some years of marriage—and 
s.met.mes after very few years 
—the relation.ship between 
husband and wife Is apt 
u iderg) a c hange. Where there 
IS Uficlerslanding and sym¬ 
pathy, the first fine careless rap¬ 
ture of two poople in love gives 
place to what may be called 
compamonsiiip—than which, if 
it is true companlanslup. ther ‘ 
can be no relationship more : 
happy. Bu! it is moi’e res- | 
trained and nothing like so i 
demonsLjcative as the love of j 
newly-weds. We thought • 
ADORN was niore suited to ' 
the moderation in the word j 
often becaus:, even though a | 
hu.^bani becomes less demons- i 
trati'^e. there is not such a j 
stro.ig likelihood of his seem- j 
ing less disposed to adorn his \ 
wre aitjr some years of j 
marriage. i 

ADORNS, third person sing. Adorn i 
(Adores) - E' en a plain woman ' 
seems to become better look- | 
ing when the rich! person ‘—’ > 
her, C4—32A j 

(Adores)-Apparen‘1 / woman’s lo-, 
ve ior a nuui o ^en (terend^ u 5 ' 
how mu h he— h n-. ^ ll-‘:D ! 

AFT, adv., tinm behind. I 

(Of.)—Naug'itv I oys are chas- • 
tised. 41—27A i 

AG A, n., a Turin.sh Commander. j 
(Ace)—Conmands resp ct 'rom ■ 
jeniors. 109—20D 

The pt'iii i c nalurt' t f lids slate 
nicnt aii.omatieallv nded out ' 
the s Jut ou Aqe. Ala^, al- ; 
though T'crhaps ii should do so ; 
(a debahible point’) sail -rity 
by a .e o vcn man iestiy iloes 
not c mm md eith r ic p ‘ci. or ' 
paticiiva bom iunijrs, F.'icep- | 
tio lal indeed is the cddcrly j 
person who is i.oL at some ! 
time or other o lenly cons der- j 
ed to be oul-of-date doddery or j 
antediluvian by the rising ' 
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generation! But an Aga, i.e., 
a Turkish Commander, is b.^ 
virtue of his rank in a position 
to command res :ect ‘ from his 
juniors, no matter haw disres¬ 
pectful their pri/ate opinion 
of him may be. In other words, 
though he may no I actually 
enjoy the repeat of his juniors 
he can command it Irom them. 

AGE, n.. mature years: and great^ 
period of human history; v.t., 
to make old. 

(A(*o)—QualTie 1 to teach the 

inexperienced. 13-17D 

(Awe)—Defence Is often inspired 
by. 2 3-12A 

(Ale)—The cause of many a man 
being deprived of his job 

47—5D 

There is a substantial difference 
between losing a job and being 
deprived 0 " a job. If a ma>' 
loses a job it may or may not 
be his own fault, but if he is 
deprived of his job, it is not be- 
(ause he is f)lam('-worthv. The 
word ‘Age’ fi‘s the man deprived 
ins! as Ale fits the man wh) 
loses his job. 

(Ace, Aiie)—Many a popular 
work ol fiction is based on the 
o tslandmg achievements of 
o e. 118—31A 

Tbc last-named was palpably in¬ 
apt, the more so iniismuch as a 
lieast and not a human being 
was ref'Tied lo. It would have 
bee 1 SCUT 1/ fair lo restrict 
th ‘ meanin ; of Ace 'o tee d c^ 
fiouarv c’erimUon ‘Fr mch air¬ 
man who has In-ou >ht down ton 
e ernv aoioplane.:'.’ By corn- 
met >. usage tie te rn applies to 
any bimous air pilot, and 
occaoonalJv it is used to des¬ 
cribe motor-car or molor- 
c*ycle ra ing exper s aecl <'ven 
other spoiting cfdebrilies. 
Nfvertheless, tliis alternat ve 
seomed weak because the popu-^ 
lar woiks of fiction b:i;cd on 
the out-standing achievements 
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of such a p 2 rson must be com¬ 
paratively few. Age S'.emed 
far an 1 away the aptest solu¬ 
tion, the statement so comple¬ 
te * embracin i not oriTv many 
peri^'d woiks of fiction but also 
stories f mnded on the various 
si ages of civilisation’s deve- 
lop.nentr such as, for instance, 
the industrial age. 

(Ale, Awe)—People similarly * 
affectod by this are in conso- i 
quence often drawn closer to^ 
gether. 145—30A 

The Clue stipulates by implica¬ 
tion that a close assoc.ati >n 
already exists between the pe.)- j 
pie relerred to bidore th *v are | 
alVected by whatever ihe solu- : 
tion denoted. Th? solver had • 
to decide which influence would j 
b^ most cah’ulated often to j 
draw such pcJifle closer to- , 
gether. Age. particuiarlv as il 
denotes declin ng or advancing 
years, was adjudged to be the 
aptosl. alternati\'e. Scarcely as 
frequently as often can ale so 
influence an association ail 
ready close. On th^ other 
hand, usually rather than often 
wo il 1 have be n called for j 
With Awj the solution, be-! 
cause it i.s the i ule lor mutual | 
fear or dread to draw people j 
in close a^io iatioii still closei’ 
together. | 

(Alo)—Old this teids io make j 
one think more si 'Wly. I 

24.5-18A I 

Unlesi t: k n in excessive quan-i 
titv there is no icrson why old 
ALE should tend to slow up a 
person's thinking capacity, h'ho 
la’fer, on the contrary, might 
well he slimulat^d bv a jud’- 
c'ious measure ol such liquor. 
That old AGE tends to make 
one think more siowly is a 
biological fact which cannot be 
gainsaid. True it is that Ber¬ 
nard Shaw and one or two age I 
persons endowed with excep¬ 
tional brains seem to preserve 


their inherent brilliance, but 
that is nat to say that their 
thinking powers still function 
as swiftly as when they were 
younger. 

(Ape, Awe)—Parents themselves 
are often largely to blame 
when children this them. 

252—23A 

Ape does not necessarily mean 
mimic in the scn;e of ridicul¬ 
ing. It need only mean imitate 
or copy in behaviour. And 
surely it is but natural for 
children to ape their parents 
in the latter seose. There is 
nothing blame worthy about 
it, eiiher in the case of the 
parents or of the children. 
In ’eod it is to be hoped that 
moit parents tiy in their be- 
havi. ur to sot a good 
example to their childien. 
Reasoning along these lines, 
we J ejected APE particularly 
In viev of the wo-d bla-i e in 
the Clue. On' obj^cion to 
AWE was b.ose 1 larg.'lv on the 
implie 1 reftren.*' to children 
in general. Had th.e re'erence 
been spccifical’y to a p rticular 
type, su'di as precocious child- 
nm, ihen th? issue might have 
been differont. But even in 
that case the o- es ion would 
have arisen whether narents 
can be blamed ior h:u ing pre¬ 
cocious ehildnVi! AGE, as 
suggested here. Is commooly 
understood to mean age pre¬ 
maturely. That parents are 
often largely to blame when 
their children behave so 
badlv as 1 .us to are them, we 
agi'eod. 

(Ale, Awe)—When attecled by 
tb.is people arc often unabte to 
Miink rationally. 317—22D 

People a flee ted bv AWE are 
scmfietiines so oveiwhelmed by 
the emotion that all other 
thoughts other than tho^e con¬ 
nected with the cause of their 
awe are expelled from their 
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mind. But that does not mean 
that they are unable to think 
rationally, it merely means 
that their thoughts arc tern- 
norarily concentrated on one 
subje:t. Awe, in o^her words, 
does not necessarily connote 
confusion of mind: nor, we 
thought, is it often the cause of 
such mental confusion. As for 
ALE, whether or not it renders 
a person unable to think 
rationally depends on how 
strongly he is affected by it. 
To be affected hv ale does not 
necessarily mean to be inebriat¬ 
ed, and moreover quite a lot 
of ale drinkers are men¬ 
tally stimulated by a pint of 
this beverage. Age seemed to 
us the least controversial o' 
the Alerna!ives here the asser¬ 
tion completed by this Solution 
being a simple statement of 
fact. 

(Ale. Awe)—0?'ten shows itself 
in the way a person walks. 

322—24D 

AWE may often show itself in a 
person’s general behaviour but 
scarcely, we felt, in simply the 
way he walks. Our objection 
to ALE was the lack of any 
indication of how much ale 
must be drunk for it thus 
to show itself. A glass or 
two would be very unlikely to 
do so. On the other hand, one 
of the meanings of AGE as 
used in this context is the 
latter part of life. And that 
age in this sense does often 
show itself in the way a person 
walks .you v/ill surely agree. 

(Ale, Awe)—The healthier we 
are .the less likely we are to 
be adversely affected by this 
352—20D 

AGED, adj., old. 

(Abed)—^Their being this aggra¬ 
vates the feebleness of some 
invalids. 49—21A 

The pointer was aggravates. This 


word led me to reflect that 
while being abed may accen-‘ 
tuate feebleness, it does not 
nec’essarily aggravate it, but 
being aged doe3 both. Age is 
not only a condition, it is a 
cause. 

(Abed, Awed, Axed)—^There is 
often a pathetic helplessness 
about people who are this. 

151—25D 

(Aped)—One is apt to become 
irritable when one is this. 

214—29D 

(Ages)—Women usually give 
more thought to—of either sex 
than men do. 270—32A 

That usually a woman gives 
more thought than a man does 
to her age, and even more 
thought to the AGES of other 
women than men do. \.e 
accepted. But with AGES as 
the Solution the Clue clearly 
required us to say that women 
even give more thought to 
men’s ages than men them¬ 
selves do; the words of either 
sex were explicit. And this 
we hesitated to say, questioning 
whether there was evidence to 
show that such was the case. 
On the other hand we felt we had 
good grounds for presuming 
that women usually give more 
thought to the AGED and in¬ 
firm of either sex than men do. (I 
use the phrase aged and infirm 
deliberately, since cases in 
which aged people are quite fit 
and in full possession of their 
faculties scarcely came into 
the picture, there being no 
need for either men or women 
to give them thought in the 
sense clearly intended here). 
Those grounds were the mater¬ 
nal, the mothering, ins^^lncb— 
the instinct that enables a 
woman to fill so perfectly the . 
role of nurse, the instinct ex¬ 
emplified in Florence Nightin¬ 
gale, the instinct that inspired 
Scott to call woman a minis- 
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tering an°:el. Admittedly man 
has his own protective instinct, 
but we did not think he gives 
expression to it in the same 
way. Perhaps one reason in 
his tendency to feel self-con¬ 
scious in any such role as that 
in which he may in his view 
appear to be “fussing.” 

(Abed, Awed.)—When people are 
this they are often incapable 
of reasoning clearly. 363—34A 

We considered it would be going 
too far to say that people are 
often incapable of reasoning 
clearly when they are AWED. 
Had “occasionally” been subs¬ 
tituted in this Clue more sup¬ 
port would have been forth¬ 
coming for this Alternative. But 
as it stood we had no option 
but to reject it. ABED was 
a veity sitrs^ined Alternative 
which merited only slight con¬ 
sideration. Whether interpre¬ 
ted in the normal sense of be¬ 
ing in bed nightly or indicating 
an enforced stay in bed on 
account of illness there would 
be little justification for saying 
that such situations of/en render¬ 
ed people incapable of rekisoning 
clearly. Such an assertion 
could not be borne out by ex¬ 
perience of fact. AGED was a 
rather obvious selection in this 
context, for it is an undisputed 
biological fact that senescence 
brings wi'h it a slowing-up and 
distortion of one’s mental 
faculties, and, while some peo¬ 
ple—Bernard Shaw, for ex¬ 
ample—appear to be mentally 
unaffected by the advance of 
years, these excentions, it was 
considered, would justify the 

use of often in this connection. 

(Abad, Aped, Awei)—How mean 
it usually is lo take advantage 
of person’s being this! 

378—20D 

AGES, n., pi. age; v.t, to make old. 

(Awes)—What tragedy often 
does. 28—20D 
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It is indeed very rarely that a 
person remains unaffected by 
tragedy which if worthy of 
name, almost invariably awes 
ui. Sometimes we hear of a 
person’s hair suddenly turning 
grey as a result of some sad 
experience and it may truth¬ 
fully be said that tragedy not 
infrequently apes a person. The 
Clue clearly states ‘What tra¬ 
gedy often does,’, and not 
what it usually doe?. 

(Apes, Axes)—^Remains of an¬ 
cient, ones afford valuable help 
to archaeologists in recons¬ 
tructing the past. 82—33A 

I AGILITY, n., nimbleness, activity. 
(Ability)—^Lack of confidence 
tends to impair mental this. 

223—12D 

(Ability)—The elderly often 
keenly envy the young their 
this. 247—3D 

(Ability)—^Boys usually have 
more this than girls at outdoor 
games. 299—14A 

Outdoor games covered all games 
played in the open air, some of 
which are exclusively feminine 
and some almost so. We did 
not think it would be true, 
therefore to assert that boys 
usually have more ABILITY 
than girls at these pastimes, 
^cause in their own particular 
open air games girls have rela¬ 
tively as much abilitv as boys. 
We felt on safer ground with 
AGILITY, since by reason of 
their natural physical endow¬ 
ments boys are usually more 
agile than girls. 

AID, n., help, ijissistance v.t; to help; 
assist 

(Bid, ’ Kid)—First is usually wel¬ 
comed. 25—7D 

In eliminating Kid I reflected 
that in these enlightened days 
many sensible people realise 
only too keenly that theii 
means do not justify theii 
undertaking the heavy respon- 
sibiiUties of parenthood. To 
such couples the advent of c 
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child is a somewhat ill-timed 
manifestation of Providence, 
an occasion calling jor philoso¬ 
phical acceptance rather than 
heartfelt rejoicing! Bid was 
weakened by thi word usually 
in th(' clue, for may it nof 
reasonably be asserted that 
an auctioner always welcomes 
the first bid from his audience 
of bargain-hunters? On the ! 
other hand, although there are : 
occasions when First Aid is re- ■ 
seated rather than welcomed it ’ 
may justly be claimed that suen [ 
occasions are rare. Usually ! 
First Aid is welcomed. i 

j 

(Aim)—Through lack of this the | 
early promise of many a clever j 
youngster comes to naught. | 

85—*1D i 

The many in the clue decided | 
the issue. It is very much ti e i 
exception for a clever young- ; 
ster to be aimless. On th • ; 
other hand, whereas want o'' 
funds or influerv e is not 1 1 - : 
day the bar it was. a e'ever ; 
youngster having his ambi¬ 
tions trustrated by lack of a.d 
is alas! all too common still. ■ 

(Air)—Having the ‘—’ of a clever ' 
man enables many a niedi'K re 
one to go far. 131-19 A , 

Surely it is seldom that a . 
mediocre man goes far merylv 
through havine the air (oc ■ 
appearance! of a clever c i -. ■ 
He might be able to blutf hi^ 
way oui: of some difficu't situa¬ 
tions but in most callings ids 
me h'ocritv would so-n be re¬ 
vealed. And then the higher 
th' position to wh ch h? has ' 
attained the greater his fall, in ' 
all probability. The aid of a 
clever man, however, is some¬ 
thing much more sulxs antial 
than a pose. Such ;iid mav^ i 
well include not only invalu- • 
able advice, but the pulling of j 
strings. I 


(Aim)—^An understanding of 
human nature is a splendid 
this to have in life. 139—2D 

To say that an aim is splendid is 
to imply that it has a good pur¬ 
pose. What of the person who 
studies human nature only to 
exploit mankind? Some of the 
biggest crooks the world has 
known have succeeded in their 
evil purposes largely through 
having an understanding ot 
human na'.ure. It is questionable, 
therefore wiie h.'r ao under¬ 
standing of human nature can be 
sweep'ngly described as a splen¬ 
did aim^. Surely everything de¬ 
pends on the use that ^will be 
made of it. The statement 
completed by Aid d d not 
necessarily imply tha existence 
of any good purpose. 

(Kid!—Suspicious person is often 
difficult to Ih s. 197—13D 

A su'^pici )us parson is often easy, 
ratner than dillicult, to KID, 
foi’ the very reason that he is 
ms^ifious By playing on, his 
suspicions-it as a rule by no 
means diffic dt t > convince limi 
of many impro'>able thngs. 
The as.-ertio 1 Ih.'it a “su.spi- 
cioui p-ijo.i is oltan difficult 
tf) AID. h>‘\cver. cl ailv had 
roin.. To aid him, ins\^ad ot 
plaving upon aid c iltivO-ting 
ids SUSP cio IS, one h' S t> quell 
the n, m l c aivirice him of 
(ir.’s true p up ;se--vo!|: n no 
c.'i-y ta^'k with a suspicious 
).e son. 

(Kni)—VVomeu oTK'n ims a man 
out his ever realizi ig it 

209-3.aA 

(Bid)—One is ap' to feel averse 
to a(’ceptirig this from person one 
d'sl’kes. It24-10A 

(Aim, Air)—Youth who has ex¬ 
alted this usually tends to 
arouse hostility in his fellows. 

250-28A 
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It is highly commendable for a 
youth to have an exalted AIM. 
Therefore, to say that a youth 
who has an exalted aim usu¬ 
ally tends to arojse hostility 
in his fellows would clearly be 
to lake a very poor view of 
human nature. We certainly 
did not take such a view. Nor 
were we satisfied that a youth 
who merely has an exahed 
AIR usually tends to arouse 
hostility in his fellows. Often, 
perhaps, but _ usually? Alter 
all, an air is simply an appear¬ 
ance; it may be a very decep¬ 
tive appearance. Exalted AID 
clearly meant the help of pow¬ 
erful influence and envisaged 
the c rse o> a y.vith with friends 
or relatives in high places who 
advance his interests irrespec¬ 
tive of merit. We ^ had no 
difliculty in heli'^ving that 
such a vo'ith usually lends to 
arouse hostility in his fellows. 
(Kid)—One seldom feels much 
inclination to this an ill-natur¬ 
ed rxirson. 295—32A 

Reading this Clue in coniimcton 
with the rejected Alternative 
we thought that, on the con¬ 
trary, one often feels a very 
strong inclination to KID an 
ill-natured person. Any man j 
who recalls his school-days j 
will remember occasions when ' 
ill-natured bivs were subject- I 
ed to inten'^ive kidding, (join- ! 
mon humarity impels us at i 
times to AID an ill-natured j 
person, but that we .'•eldom j 
have much incl'nation to do ; 
so wm felt to be broadly true, j 
(Bid)—He's usually poor worker [ 
whom boss must often this 
to do his duly. .302-30A 

In our opinion it would b? a de¬ 
cided undersTatement to 
that he is onlv usually a poor 
worker wlvim a boss must 
often BID, or tell; to do hi> 
duty. Surely, he is virtually 
always a poor worker 
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i —indeed an absolute slacker. 

I On the other hand, circum- 
I stances are easily conceivable 

in which he need not be a poor 
! worker whom a boss must 

j often AID, or assist, to do his 

j duty. Someone who is new to 

a job may often require the 
I guiding hand of the boss. 

(Aim)—Conscientious parents 
usually try to give their child¬ 
ren constructive this in their 
formative years. 383-30A 

(Bid, K’id)—Usually, the humbler 
a pecson the easier he is to this. 

402-26A 

(Kid, Bid)—As a rule, the better 
you know a man the easier vou 
find it to—him. 432-25D 

AIDS third person sing aid. 

(Ails)—A little knowledge of 
whal—wiie when one is sick is 
sometimes a dangerous thing. 

276-17D 

Little was in our view a very 
significant word in the Clue. 
Wny should oiilv a UiUc know¬ 
ledge of what ails one when 
one is sick even sometimes be 
a dangerous thing? Admitted¬ 
ly, knowledge that he suffers 
from a terrible disease may in 
itself do a sick person much 
harm. But such a person 
would be said to have know¬ 
ledge of what ails him, not 
merely a little knowledge. 
AILS \vas in our judgment less 
inapt if given an indirect ap¬ 
plication, that is to say, if the 
statement completed by this 
A1 ernative were read to mean 
that treating oneself on the 
strength of a little knowledge 
of one’s ailment is sometimes a 
dangerous thing. But surely 
this point was much belter 
m?de with AIDS as the Solu¬ 
tion. 

(Bids, Kids, Rids)—Average perso.n 
is usually nervous when he—po¬ 
lice on serious affair. 435-19D 
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AIM, n., a striving to hit a mark, 
intention. 

(Air)—A too exalted one often 
invites rebuke. 38-32D 

<Vim)—Without this few men 
achieve success. 57-23D 

<Aid)—How often do those who 
most need this fail to realise 
it. 269-19D 

Had the word seek been used 
instead of realise in this Cltse I 
the possible Solution AID 
would in our opinion, have 
had stronger claims for selec¬ 
tion. As it was we could no. 
agree that failure to real^. 
the need for assistance was ^ 
very common defect in those 
who most require it. Admit¬ 
tedly there are many stubborn, 
self-willed and conceited peo¬ 
ple who refuse to invite or ac¬ 
cept aid, but that does no 
mean they do not realise they 
need it. Rather is it a defiant 
expression of egotism or van¬ 
ity. These were our reflec¬ 
tions in relation to material 
assistance. We felt that the 
degree of frequency denoted 
also exaggerated the case in 
respect of spiritual aid. For 
in direful extremity do not 
the maiority of us solicit the 
help of whatever divinity we 
worship? We felt it could 
truly be, asserted that tho 
bar-eful effects of an aimless 
existence are not realised by 
many who lead such a life. 
Having no ambition of any 
kind, no goal to strive for, no 
fixed purpose or predominant 
interest, and being content to 
be merely an apathetic spec¬ 
tator of life, is detrimental 
both to mind and character. 
That there are more than a 
few people thus afflicted wh} 
do not realise their need of re¬ 
generation cannot be gain¬ 
said, and we were agreed that 
they would be better citizens 
of the world were they to 
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wake up to their need. Hence 
our selection of AIM. 

(Arm)—Lack of this is usually 
heavy handicap to a man. 

270-39A 

(Air)—A lofty this is character¬ 
istic of idealists. 299-20D 

(Vim)—Many people are all too 
ready to condemn a man just 
because his this isn’t the same 
as theirs. 320-35D 

We do not think that many peo¬ 
ple are all too ready to con¬ 
demn a man just because his 
energy or VIM is not the same 
as theirs. The same as theirs 
read awkward m conjunction 
with this Alternative, cQual to 
theirs or as strong as theirs 
would have been more apt. 
Vim is vim and it is the dif¬ 
ferent ends to which it is em¬ 
ployed that evoke criticism 
between people. In other 
words it is not a person’s vim, 
but how he uses it, people ap¬ 
prove or condemn. We felt it 
could more iustifiably be con¬ 
tended that many people are 
all loo ready to condemn a 
man iust because his AIM 
isn’t the same as theirs. How 
often does one hear people sav 
of a person that he is wasting 
his opportunities, or support¬ 
ing a wrong cause, chasing 
rainbows merely because the 
person criticized does not 
share or is not in sympathy 
wdh their own asp’ratiens. 

(Air)—One describable as siu b- - 
bish is repugnant to modest 
persons. 323-20D 

(Vim)—^Person lacking this sel¬ 
dom has forceful charac er. 

340-31D 

Vim means vigour, energy, force, 
in th? literal cr physical sense 
of the term—unless there is 
some ipjiication to the con¬ 
trary. Character is a quality 
of mind. Admittedly a heallhy 
body does much to make a 
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healthy mind; but remember¬ 
ing the many forceful charac¬ 
ters who have been nhy-'ically 
weak, we were not prepared to 
say that a person lacking vim | 
has so infrequently as seldom 
a forceful character. We could 
find nothing to quarrel with in | 
the statement that a person j 
lacking AIM seldom has a , 
forceful character. Indeed we ; 
felt one might say that as a 
rule the very essence of a 
forceful character is purpose¬ 
ful endeavour. Perhaps some 
of you argued to yourselv;' 
that a person lacking aim 
never has a forceful character; 
but we thought that even a 
man with a forceful character 
might poss’bly, for a time a‘ 
any rate, have no definitf* aim. 
He may have suffered a heavy, 
irreparable loss; his world 
may, as it were, have crashed 
about him. Perhaps as a re¬ 
sult of such an experience, he 
may be a confirmed cynic. 
Lawrence of Arabia had the 
motto “Nothing maiters” over 
the door of the cottage to 
which he retired. Yet who 
would say that he had not a 
forceful character? 

<Aid)—How difficult it u.‘=ually is 
to give a waster constructiv • 
this! 347-30A 

We questioned whether it is 
usually so difficult to give 
waster constructive AID. The 
extent to which he benefits 
from such aid is another mat¬ 
ter. In our view^ to give a 
waster a constructive aim or 
purpose is much harder, for 
that would be going far to re¬ 
forming him. We therefore 
felt that the Solution AIM ac¬ 
corded batter with the words 
How difficult it usually is , . 
in the Clue. 

^MS, n., pi. aim. 

(Airs)—One can often accurately 
sum up a man by his. 48-32A 

In the sense applicable here Airs 


means affection or pretence, 
i.e. an attempt to assume that 
which is not natural or real. 
It is difficult to sum up ac¬ 
curately a man who pretends 
to' be something that he is not. 
or who affects feelings which 
are not genuine. Such affec¬ 
tations are frequently super¬ 
ficial, and thus often serve to 
give a false impression of a 
man’s fundamental character. 
But a man's aims ^i.e., 
his ambitions and intentions 
are often a true reflections of 
his character. Thus when we 
know what a man’s aims are 
we can more often than not form 
an accurate estimate of the 
man himself. The words ‘ac¬ 
curately’ and ‘often’ were clear 
pointers. 

(Arms)—When there is less dis¬ 
parity between those of the 
leading nations. Peace will 
be more secure. 55-36A 

The word War and the subse¬ 
quent trend of European poli¬ 
tics have taught us one lesson 
at least, wh:ch is that less dis¬ 
parity between the aims and 
not the arms of nations pro¬ 
vides our one hope of averting 
anoher Arm age dr ion. Less dis¬ 
parity Is the key phtase. for 
in aims there can never be 
complete accord between the 
leading nations. But if those 
nations can agree to certain 
broad principles in their aims, 
peace must become more se¬ 
cure. Arms does not fit in. It 
is not for less disparity but for 
equality of annoments that 
the nations are strugglin 
And in spite of less disparity 
in arms there would always be 
the lurking peril of formid¬ 
able alliances among cer¬ 
tain nations lead ng to an un* 
equal conflict. To stare off 
war by the threat of war, to 
chase the dove of Peace with 
sword In hand, are expedients 
which can but cause every 
thinking person the gravest 
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disquietude. But if leading | 
nations agree to adhere to cer- { 
tain broad prindnies, if thev j 
will work sincerely and whole¬ 
heartedly to lessen the dis- | 
parity between their ditfercrit : 
aims, the tragedy of conflic.. 
though still a ^possibility, will : 
at least become a more remote | 
one. I 

(Acts, Arms, Arts)—Many a ' 
talented man's career has 
been shpp?d and advanced bv ■ 
a clever woman's. 120-27D . 

(Airs)—Those of the young often , 
seem excessively ridiculous i 
to th“ir elders. 210-2D ' 

(Aids', Air.«j)—The more a man , 
has the less he achi.ves in life 
as a rule. 266-26A ' 

(Airs)—We are ant to get Im- ! 
pal lent of a irnob's those. j 

M08-35D I 

(Aid, A'ip)'—Young woman is usiuil- I 
ly flattered v/h:n she causes ad- | 
mirer’s—to be serious 416-15A i 

AIR, n., the atmosphere; a per. on’s ! 
bearing; a mdody. ‘ 

(Ai.l)—In big c ties many slum 
ch'ldrc?n badly need this. 38-4D 
(Aid)—What many a person in 
distressful circumstances bad¬ 
ly needs. 127-22D 

The adverb “many” scarcely 
went far enough for the alter¬ 
native Aid. Comparatively sel¬ 
dom can it be that pe -pie m 
distre.ssiul circumstances do 
not badly need aid. Indeed, 
the positive assertion, i.e. the 
omission of “many” might 
have been justified with Aid 
as the Eolu'ioa. Certainly, 
“most persons” would have 
been nearer the truth than 
“many a person.” Air on the 
other hand seemed quite con¬ 
sistent with the Clue's guarded 
phrasing as to the frequency of 
the occurrence. We have only 
to think of congested slum 
. areas where tuberculosis Is 
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rampant or a fainting person in 
a crowd to visualize many in¬ 
stances such as those postulat¬ 
ed in the Clue, when air is bad¬ 
ly needed. 

(Aim)—When one is feeling list¬ 
less fresh this often helps to 
enliven one 275-33A 

That “a breath of fresh air’ as 
the saying goes, often helps to 
enliven one when one is feeling 
languid and mentally tirea. i. e. 
listless, is a banal statement of 
fact AIR was, therefore, an 
unchallenreably apt Sol ition 
here. Whether or not a fiesh 
AIM helps to perform the same 
senuco when one is teeli.ig list¬ 
less depenc'S eitircly on cir¬ 
cumstances of which no hint 
wa.s given in the Clue. Lis'.- 
lessncss bo it noted, does not 
nec'^^ssarily, nor indeed com¬ 
monly connote lac*k of suffic eni 
intere.'^ts or staleimss engonder- 
ed by a monotonous routine, 
though both the-e s'atos of 
mii'.ci can and sometimes do In¬ 
duce a (ondition of apathy. 
In the absence of any s pecified 
cause of the feeling referred to 
we considered AIM an unsatls- 
fact ;ry Alternative. 

(Aid, Aim)—We arc apt to resent 
person’s th's that smacks of 
self righteousness. 335-13D 

AIRS n., pi. air. 

(Aims)—Relatively few people an? 

c mscious of their own. 116-5D 
As is o't'>n the case there was here.* 
two-fold justification of the sel¬ 
ected solution—the actual asser¬ 
tion made by the clue and com¬ 
parison invuted by the words 
“Ihcir own”. Some solvers per¬ 
haps prefcuTcd A ms because the 
resultant statement .seemed smart 
by reason of its somewhat start¬ 
ling nature. But could such a 
sweeping d>'clnrali n be justi¬ 
fied. I think not. The very fact'' 
that one has an aim presupposes 
consciousness of it as a rule. 
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Among an average group of can¬ 
did solvers how many would 
have to admit that they are un¬ 
conscious of their own aims? 
Very few, 1 believe. True many 
folk achieve distinctions to 
which they would seem never to 
have aspired. But that does not ; 
mean thoy aimed unconsciously ; 
at them. There is a Divinitv 
that shapjs our ends, rough-hew ■ 
them as wc will”. -On the other ’ 
hand, the invoc a i jn of the im- : 
mortal Burns that we be give i 
the pjwer io sec ourselves as , 
others sec us may appropriately 
be referred to in support of the 
contention that folk are fre ■ 
quently unaware of their own 
Ans. This biings me to the com¬ 
parison implied by the words 
‘iheir own’ wliirh seemed to 
have little point in the case of 
Aims. The inference to b' de¬ 
rived therefrom was that people 
were folly conscious of wha.ever 
the solution implied when th'^y 
were p issesse I bv others. 

(Aims)—Those of Hitler and cer¬ 
tain notorious gangsters seem 
very similar. 169-11A 

Very similar allows for but very 
little dilference. Now Hitler, 
with his lust for power, his bru¬ 
tal tyranny, and his lies, seems 
to be extremely like many a 
notorious gangster in character. 
But his actual AIMS obviously 
go much farther than those of 
the most notorious gangsters. 
AIRS, as the term was suggest¬ 
ed in this context, are gestures 
or manners in behaviour or 
speech. From press reports and 
pictures the airs of Hitler and 
certain notorious gangsters d > 
indeed seem very similar. 

(Aims)—When they get older 
people are rather apt to ridicule 
the-of younger people. 

270-14D 

Old people might well think the 
AIMS of younger people ridicul¬ 
ous; but whether they are rath- 
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er apt to give expression to such 
thoughts by actual ridicule is 
questionable, we felt. In our 
view it would be going too far to 
say that when they grow older 
people are rather apt to ridicule 
the AIMS of younger people— 
particularly in this Age of Youth 
—for those airn:5 might well be 
sincere and praiseworthy. On 
the other hand, AIRS in this 
context clearly meant assumed 
or affected manners. And we 
felt there was more justifi¬ 
cation jor ridiculing younger 
people on this score, perhaps in 
an attempt to make them see 
S ich airs in Ihoir true light. 
(Aim.s)—Men seem less inclin¬ 
ed than wom^n to have snob- 
bi'^h lhe.se. 3.95-9D 

(Aids, Am.-)—The smaller o.ie's 
means the leaver one’s—as a 
rule. 420-24D 

We thought that AIRS, meaning 
affected manners as in the phrase 
‘‘airs and graces”, made an 
ideal Solul'ion. Who can deny 
that as a rule the smaller a 
man's means the more modest 
he is and therefore the fewer his 
airs? In our view there was less 
to be said for AIMS, since ( 
man’s aims are loss li’Kely to b< 
few in proportion as his meani 
are small. Much would depem 
on his nature, whether he is am 
bitious, and other circumstances 
A rich man may have few aim 
in life. By comparison with air 
and even with aims, AIDS seem 
ed rather strained in this con 
text. 

AIRY adj., sprightly, graceful. 
(Awry)—A little strong drink 1 
apt to make a man unused to - 
feel this. 296-30 j 

Surely, if a little strong drink wei 
apt to make a man unused to 
feel AWRY or askewg then th 
occasional festive celebratior 
in the course of which many 
man unused to strong drin 
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takes a little, would be fraught I 
with rather startling possibili- i 
ties. We for our part rejected i 
the siiggestioo that a little strong 1 
drink would bj apt to have suca ] 
an t on a man unused to it. : 
AIF{^' u'i I ijot go nrariy so far. ; 
As il applied m this conterd. the ; 
term is perhaps best defined as | 
li.;hl of lipinp, and thus under- ! 
stoo.l we felt it provided an cx- i 
rcnjiit Solution. i 

(Awry)—0]:)servant guest usually ; 
soon notices that a room is this. ■ 
360-33A i 

AV/RY means ei-ojked or askew, ■ 
and the Committee c -nsulered 
that li euest baing .‘^hown into | 
such a ipom who did not usual- ■ 
ly sooa noti(*o i>s disorder could j 
not be called ohsrrvunt. It was j 
agreed that usually did not go I 
tar enough in this context and ! 
this Alterna'iye was accordingly | 
rejected. Ai'iness, on the other | 
hand, is a condition not so mark- | 
ediy ni ticeablc and can easily b? i 
overlooked b , a’i undiscerning ' 
perso >, for the windows may be ; 
sliglitly open aud oilv a light j 
bree^^c blowing into ihe roam, j 
This would normally be quickly ■ 
apparent to an obserrant guest, 
h )wev(‘r, an 1 wc thought lhai ; 
usually was justific I in this con- • 
ncrtion because any higher de¬ 
gree of froqueacy in ihis context | 
wou.’d adrnitt div be lou dogma- 
tic, b.iaring i i mind that e^ei i 
such penplt' ( c a.^ionally miss ! 

trifling details. ! 

ALE, n.. an intoxiv^'ating malt liquor, , 

brewed with hops; beer. I 

(Age)-Don’t let ‘his gel a grip on , 
you. lO-lOD i 

“Ale'’ was the only possible s.-l i- I 
tion here, since, despite D *. i 
VoronolT, none of us can indefi- j 
niiely resist or arrest the ravag¬ 
es of Father time. 

(Age)—When ordering stock for 
cellar ink-keeper pays particular 
. attention to this. 75-15D 
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(Age)—^Is apt to befog the me¬ 
mory. 115-15D^ 

Befog made Ale peculiarly apt be¬ 
cause the effect of intoxicating 
liquor on the memory can truly 
be likened to a Jog by reason of 
its temporary nature. ‘Apt to’ 
was another pointer to Ale be¬ 
cause a little would not impair 
the memories of some people. 
Age on the other hand was in 
different category. Whereas one 
can stop drinking ale, the pass¬ 
age of years cannot be stayed. 
Age must ultimatcdy dim the 
memory to an ever-increasing 
degree providing one lives long 
enough. This alternative there¬ 
fore called for at least the posi¬ 
tive statement i.c. the omission 
of “apt to.” 

(Axe)—New one is nearly always 
exceedingly sharp. 126-2 ID 

Ale seemed susceptible to no ad¬ 
verse criticism. It is well known 
that except in rare instance 
newly brewed ale is exceedingly 
sharp. With Ale, it was reason¬ 
able t 9 regard the strength of Ihe 
adjective “exceedingly’’ as being 
lelative to the sharpness of simi¬ 
lar intoxicating liquors. “Nearly 
always exceedingly sharp” seem¬ 
ed to make Axe less apt because 
as a rule this instrument can 
hardly be so descjibed when 
compared with Ihc majority of 
other insti*uments used for cut¬ 
ting. Its purpose makes “razor 
sharpni'ss” undesirable. More¬ 
over, an old axe kept in good 
condition may well he sharpei:^ 
than a new one. 

(Ago, Ape, Awe)—Often embold¬ 
ens a man to vox*e unfavourable 
criticism candidJi^ 273-33D 

(Age)—A man seldom likes to ad¬ 
mit that this is getting the bet¬ 
ter of him. 284-38A 

AGE getting the better of him in 
what way? That was the ques¬ 
tion we put to ourselves regard-*^ 
ing this Alternative. An old man 




ALERT 

would be not so much vain as! 
foolish to deny that age was get-j 
ting the better of him in many, 
ways. And, indeed, whereas he' 
may well be reluctant to admit' 
that age is getting the better of; 
him mentally, so far as physique! 
is concerned he is usually more 
realistic and sensible. For In-, 
stance, what old man would be' 
leluctant to admit that he can-1 
not play some very strenuous! 
game or freely indulge in athle-j 
tics common to yojth? Ratherj 
than harbour absurd delusions! 
on the su!).ject, surely he would! 
console himself with the reflcc-! 
tion that what he has lost mi 
physical power he has gained in| 
wisdom. But whereas there is' 
nothing to bo ashamed ot in the; 
disabilities of old age, there is! 
much to be ashamed of in a man 
letting drink get the belter of 
him. And few drunkards indeed 
can be so blind as not realize it. 
Certainly our own experience ot 
heavy drinkers confirmed their 
sensitiveness on the point. We 
could therefore find nothing to 
quarrel with in the statement 
that man seldom likes to admit 
that ALE is getting the better of 
him. 

(Axe)—Your having one too 
many is apt to give strangers a 
bad impression. ,388-25D 

ALERT, adi., vigilant lively. 

(Adepil)—Lack of sleep is apt to 
make one less this at one’s work 
379-24A 

ADEPT is defined as thoroughly! 
proficient, coniplctelv skilled, 
and it describes qualifications in 
themselves rather than the 
effectiveness with which they 
are employed at any particular 
time. In other words, it des¬ 
cribes something of an enduring, 
rather than of a temporary na¬ 
ture. We hesitated therefore to 
say that lack of sleep, which may 
be only temporary, is apt to make 
one less adept at one’s work. On 
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the other hand, we felt that the 
truth of the statement complet¬ 
ed by ALERT was self-evident. 
Perhaps some competitors 
thought that lack of sleep does — 
and is not merely apt to —make 
one less alert at one’s work. But 
surely much depends on ^the 
amount of sleep missed, and on 
one’s capacity to dp without 
sleep! 

ALIKE, adj., similar, resembling. 

(Alive)—Many wax figures used 
for displaying dresses in shops 
look very much this. 32-2D 

(Alive)—Broadly speaking young 
people of all races are very 
much this. 145-3D 

At first glance, it may have seem¬ 
ed that the alternative Alive 
would have resulted in observa¬ 
tion so utterly self-evident as to 
be quite pointless, and which the 
qualifying phrase broadly speak¬ 
ing would have made ridiculous. 
However, in fairness to some 
competitors who may have chos¬ 
en Alive, it.s colloquial interpre¬ 
tation i.e., active must be recog¬ 
nised. But in order to realize 
the full implication of this word 
used colloquially, wc have only 
to be mindful of the relative In¬ 
frequency with which w'c appb: 
it to people. The Adiudicalion 
Committee questioned whether 
even broadly spraking it could 
be said that the young people of 
all rac(}s are very much alive In 
this specific sense. Many of them 
In most laces may be, bat this 
hardly justified the generalisa¬ 
tion envisaged in the clue. On 
the other hand, broadly speak¬ 
ing, the young people of all races 
clearly have many qualities or 
characteristics in common, and 
are. in other words, very much 
alike. 

(Alive)—Cosmetics make many wo¬ 
men seem more this than they 
otherwise would. 396 - 21 A 
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Reflecting on red lips, red cheeks, 
dyed hair, and all the other 
features common to women who 
use cosmetics, we thought that 
ALIKE (which means similar, 
having resemblance) was very 
apt and completed a statement 
that was beyond dispute. Note 
that with this Solution the Clue j 
did not say cosmetics made wo- ■ 
men similar, hut seem more J 
alikf’ than they otherwise would. 
we thought it more ojcen to 
question that cosmetics make , 
many women seem more ALI- I 
VE than they otherwise would. ' 
Some critical observers, particu¬ 
larly the ('.ynlc, might lake the 
view that women who use cos¬ 
metics look painted dolls—in 

fact, less alive than they other- ; 
wise would! j 

ALIVE adj., alert, active bri-k. 

(Alike)—People who are very ; 
much this usually attract atten- ' 
tlon. 208-16A j 

The assertion completed by the j 
alternative ALIKE was too : 
vague and to make sense requlr- | 
ed the words to hen they are to. ! 
gethrr at the end. On the other i 
hand, the solution ALIVE result¬ 
ed in a thoroughly self-sufficient 
assertion and oie that was on 
the fa'^e of It clearly reasonable 

(Alike)—When their marriage 
seems endanger^^d by another 
woman most wives arc very ! 
much - 403-12D | 

Would it not be going too far to say j 
that when their marriage seems j 
endangered by another woman j 
most wives are very much i 
ALIKE? That they are alike in i 
so far as they are alike in so fa** | 
as the3^ are alive we did not dis- i 
pule, but the Clue did not say | 
that. We preferred ALIVE be- i 
cause it w*as more 1o the point ! 
and it did not go so far as j 
ALIKE. Perhaps some competi- , 
tors thought that all wives are j 
very much alive when their ' 
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marriage seems endangered b; 
another woman. But what abou 
the wife who has no interest ir 
her husband, the wife whose lov< 
for her husband has been killec 
by his brutality, the wife wh 
has been separated Irom hej 
husband for a long time? 

ALL, adj., the entire number; the 
whole. 

(Ill)—It may truly be said that 
their state of health largely, gov¬ 
erns the actions of ‘.’ people. 

147-16A 

(Ale)—Most topers gladly accept 
such alcoholic drinks whenever 
proffered. 184-28D 

(Ill)—How often do self-centred 

people fail to reaHre that *'.” 

persons need sympathy and con¬ 
sideration! 2iy-35A 

When the how is exclamatory, as 
the Clue here, hoiv often may ba 
taken to mean roughly very 
often. We questioned whether 
even self-centred people can be 
unobservant to such a degree 
that they fail so frequently as 
this to realise that ILL persons 
need sympathy and considera¬ 
tion. Self-centred people may 
very often fail to show ill people 
sympathy and consideration, but 
that is another matter. The sen¬ 
tence completed by ALL did not 
envisage self-centred people as 
being so Incredibly unobservant, 
and could "in fact be taken to 
concede by implication that such, 
people may well realise that ill 
persons need s.ympathy and 
understanding. It merelv assert¬ 
ed, in effect that self-centred 
people very often fail to realise 
that all people, both ill and well, 
need sympathy and understand¬ 
ing, which we held to be a rea¬ 
sonable assertion. 

(Ill)—How topsy-turvy everything 
seems sometimes when one 
this at sea! 267-34D 
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• Careful solvers will have reflected r 
here that to be ILL at sea does j 
not necessarily mean to be sea- i 
sick. One might be unwell at | 
Lea for reasons having no con- • 
nertion with mal-demer, and in ’ 
such cases topsy-turviness would i 
not apply. Again, often when ' 
one is su/fcring from sea-sick- i 
ness every tflJng around one lit- ■ 
erally is topsy-turvy and does 
not merely see?7i so. Sufferers ■ 
who have crossed the Indian ' 
Ocean during the monsoon will ; 
corroborate this! For more apt, , 
to our way of thinking, was ; 
the comment on how figura¬ 
tively Icp^y-turvy everything ; 
seems sometimes when one is I 
in that condition of sore per- | 
plexity and mental confusion 
denoted by the expression ALL : 
at sea. | 

(Ill)—'When we say we wish some- | 
one this luck, it’s seldom really ' 
true. 270—’38A ; 

.LMS, n., charitable relief; donation, j 

(Alas)—Expression of sympathy! | 
21—19D > 

The word ‘Alas’ is not expressive i 
of sympathy, but of grief. Yet ' 
many solvers rashly pinned their : 
faith to this word as their solu- i 
tion to the clae. But Compeli- ! 
tors who rcflacted that expres- ; 
Sion can take the form of an ' 
act, as well as utterance, realiz- j 
ed that ‘Alms’ was incompar- | 
ably the better solution for | 
what more genuine “expression ! 
of sympathy” could there be j 
than the giving of rellel to the 
poor? 

(Ales)—It may be safely asserted 
that most tiamps appreciate 
being given. 54 —38A 

(Ales)—In most countries a vast 
amount of money is recklessly 

' wasted on. . . 140—18A 

The countries in which ale is one 
of the national beverages or is 
drunk on any considerable scale 


are not in the majority. T~h€ 
question whether a vast amoum 
of money is recklessly wasted on 
ales in those countries does not 
therefore arise. Alms-giving, on 
the other hand, is common to 
all countries and that a vast 
amount of money is recklessly 
wasted in this manner cannot 
be disputed. 

(Arms)—Probably, the more strict¬ 
ly their distribution is controlled 
the better for most of us. 

386—28A 

(Arms)—Probably, the more strict¬ 
ly their distr'ibu.i^n is controlled 
the better for most of us. 

386-28A 

The Committee felt that the dou¬ 
ble restrain in pTobably and 
most of us accorded better with 
the Solution ALMS, and that 
ARMS would have resulted in 
an understatement. They belie¬ 
ved that the more strictly the 
diitributicn of anns is control¬ 
led the better it certainly (not 
just probably) would be for 
most of us—and the better ft 
would probably be fer virtually 
all (not most) of us. They hesi¬ 
tated to say, on the other hand 
that control of alms distribution 
would be so definitely such a 
wide spread advantage. 
ALTITUDE, n., height. 

(Aptitude)—Given sufficient this a 
pilot can do almost anything with 
a modern aeroplane. 89—22A 
AMAZED, p. p. amaze; astonished; 
staggered with surprise. 

(Amused)—When people are this 
their faces usually reveal the 
fact. 214—22A 

The dictionary defines amusement 
as excitement of the visible 
faculty, or pleasant occupaiion or 
diversion. As a rule, amusement 
is a fairy mild feeling; and often, 
indeed, it is little more than light 
interest. Since the term is com¬ 
monly used to describe a reaction^ 
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other than that expressed in ; 
actual laughter, usually woul 1 ! 
have exaggerated the frequency 
with which people reveal in their ■ 
faces the fact that they^ are , 
AMUSED. Amazement, being a ' 
much stronger emotional re- ; 
acI:Ion, is much more likely to be ' 
revealed in the face. Hence our t 
prefei-ence fer AMAZED as being ' 
more consistent with the word i 
usually in the Clue. i 

AMPLE, adj. fulL abundant. | 

(Apple)—If everyone ate this daily | 
there would doubtless be much ) 
less sickness in the world. ! 

104—32A I 

The word “doublless*’ was the ; 
pointer. The proverb “An apple ! 
a day keeps the doctor away” is, ; 
after all a jocular o.ie the truth | 
of which can be disputed by ' 
many people. On the other hand ; 
it is the considered general medi- ■ 
cal opinion that many ot' the Hi- ' 
nesses of the present day are due 
to malnutrition, want of ample, ; 
proper food. 

(Apple)—Many accustomed to this i 
food have been deprived of it by ; 
the war. 319 —lOD j 

AMUSE, v.t., to entertain, delight. | 

(Abuse)—^Precocious children often j 
this their elders. 164-28A | 

That precocious children often j 
abuse their elder’s tolerance or i 
indulgence cannot be denied, but | 
that is not what the Clue stated. : 
What it said was that such j 
children often either abuse or ’ 
amuse their elders and the degree i 
of fr€> 3 uency denoted in the clue i 
would be an exaggeration in | 
j relation to ABUSE. However | 
despite our instinctive dislike of J 
precociousnoss in the young we , 
are nevertheless quite often | 
secretly entertained by it. ! 

,(Abuse)—When giving vent to irrl- | 
tation we very often this our ; 
friends. 327—37A I 
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(Abuse)—We often have soft spot itr 
our hearts for person we can 
this 852—17A 

As a rule we are pleased at being 
able to amuse people; laugh er at 
our jokes flatters us, making us 
feel we are wits. Such is human 
vanity. Indeed, laughing heartil/ 
at a person’s jokes in order to 
carry favour with him is one oif" 
the oldest devices of the sycop¬ 
hant. With these reflections, the 
Commit lee found no difficulty 
in agreeing that we often have 
a sofi; spo' in our hearts for a 
person we can AMUSE. On 
the other hand if the Clue were 
taken literalv, a its face 
value, then th?re was a very 
poor case for ABUSE; because 
clearly there are countless 
people we can abuse, if we are 
prepared to take the conse¬ 
quences ! And even under¬ 
standing the statememt com¬ 
pleted by ABUSE to mean 
abuse with impunity, or some 
measure of it, the Committee 
thought this Alternative was 
less apt than AMUSE: because 
there may well be many peo¬ 
ple we can abuse with a mea¬ 
sure of impunity. Our ser¬ 
vants or subordinates, for 
instance, or our so-called in¬ 
feriors generally. And the 
Committee felt that our merely 
being able to abuse a person, 
even in this sense, provided 
scarcely sufficient reason for 
our so frequently as often 
having a sof. spot in our heart? 
for him. Much would depend 
on the manner in which he 
took the abuse. 

(Abuse)—Doling mothers often 
find it d’flicuJt to this a spoilt 
child. 371—32A 

(Abuse)—Alas! Having the 
power to this people is apt fC 
make us vain. 398-1 ID 

(Abuse)—Apparently women often 
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•“ fail to realize how much they— 
their men friends! 416-i5D 

(Abuse)—When she is jealous of 
lover a woman is often apt to— 
him 420-16D 

We took particular note of the fact 
that the Clue referred to a lover 
and not a husband! Now that £ 
woman’s jealousy can make a 
man almost homicidal, *is true; 
but it is no less true that he is 
often apt to be amused bv it— 
espocially when the woman is not 
his wile! Wc thcuef ;re thoucjr t 
we were on sate ground ’in say¬ 
ing that when she is jealous ot 
a lover a woman is often apt to 
AMUSE him. As for ABUSE 
just think how pron? a w iman 
'is to be jealous of her lover 
Then ask yourself whether that 
iealousv has such a tendency to 
make her abuse him. 

(Abuse)—It’s often hard to conceal 
our feelings when people— us. 

438-llA 

AMUSED, p. p. amuse, 

(Abused)—Goodnatured person is 
often easily this. 33—lOA 

(Abused) — Foolishly indulgent 
parents are often this by 
naughty children. 246—20D 

It may well be that foolish 
parental indulgence is often : 
ABUSED. or exploited by 
naughty children, but the Clue ; 
could not be read in this sense, i 
It was the parents themselves | 
who were either abused (that | 
is, reviled) or amused. We pre- S 
forred AMUSED because often 
would in our opinion have , 
overstated the frequency with ; 
which foolishly indulgent 
parents are abused. Moreover, 
merely to call such children | 
naughty would surely be to put . 
it mildly, euphemistic. That ! 
foolishly indulgent parents are | 
often amused by naughty j 
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j childrc'n w^e felt a lUtlo 

vation would speedily ronfiim. 

'AMUSES third person fing Amuse. 

(Abuses)—Impressionable young 

woman is often apt io be easily 

influenced by man who-her 

368—1 ID 

(Abuses)—It’s often hard to keep 
an impassive face when some¬ 
one—410-18 A 

We preferred AMUSES because 
it was the milder term and ac¬ 
corded better with the frequercy 
denoted by often. Remember, 
when you are being ami sed you 
may be one of a crowd, one of 
an audience. On the o‘her hand, 
when someone ABUSES you, the 
abuse may be directed a I you 
particularly and^ may be m.ore 
personal. And in such circums¬ 
tances is it not at least usually 
hard to keep an impassive face? 

AN, aij., one. 

(On)—Think well before you 
utter word that is this oath. 

272—32D 

The Clue here was couched in 
definite and emphatic terms, 
without qualification or reser¬ 
vation. It said in effect. “Think 
well before you utter a single 
loord that is this oath’’. Now 
clearly there need not be the 
slightest necessity to think well 
before you u'.ter a single word 
ON oath. As a rule certain 
parts of a statement made on 
oath call for little or any 
thought—one’s name, occupa¬ 
tion, address, and na*:ionality, 
for instance. Perhaps some 
solvers thought thi statement 
completed by AN was a coun¬ 
sel of perfection. B it it did 
not say “Never utter i oath”. 
It merely said think well be¬ 
fore you utter one a uT surely 
there is nothing wrding with 
such advice, even If it only 
helps to reduce the number of 
oaths uttered. 





ANKLES _ 

ANGEL, n., a fi: 5 ure of great beauty. 1 
(Anger)—Sometimes completely ; 

transforms a cold-blooded man. * 
265~35A 

ANKLES, n., the joints connecting , 
foot with leg. 

(Angles)—Most men notice and j 
admire comely ones in the j 
opposite sex. | 

163—6D j 

With staunch masculine firmness j 
the Committee unanimously { 
dismissed ANGLES, holding it I 
to be Inconceivable that in the | 
female form divine these could j 
ever warrant; the adjective ■ 
comely] 'Cultivate your curves, ! 
therefore, girls, here is yef one | 
more proof that man Is an In- j 
veterate conservative in this j 
matter. Slim if you must, but i 
don't overdo it, for nei her 
figuratively or li:erally will 
man joyously embrace an 
angular woman. Psychologists 
and biologists have explained 
at length why it is that a man 
instinc‘ively glances at a wo¬ 
man’s ankles and legs when he 
is appraising her. We need 
not be concerned wi h these, 
scientists’ somewhat unroman¬ 
tic observations, bat no normal 
man v.dll denv that he does 
no'ice and admire a pair of 
well shaped female ankles 
whenever he has the good for¬ 
tune to encounter them. 

ANTICS, n,. grotesque postures, 
movements. 

(Attics)—Artists are traditionally 
associated with quatni ones. 

54—18D 

Shrewd solvers spottecT the signi¬ 
ficance of the adjective •quaint’ 
and tested its relative merits In 
conjunction with each of the 
possible solutions attics and 
antics. The result did not 
favour attics, since tliere Is 
nothing really quaint about 
these roof rooms themselves. 
Bare, untidy, dirty are ad- 
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jectives which could be applied" 
more aptly than quaint to most 
of the atlics tenan'ed by im¬ 
poverished artists. Which 
brings me to another point. The 
clue merely stated artists are 
etc., not struggling, poor or un¬ 
known artists. The unquali¬ 
fied term ‘artists* embraces all 
who practise art, the famous- 
and the unknown, the rich and 
the p:or exponents, and ihis 
was another weakness in the 
solution “aUics”. On the other 
hand, taken as a body, arilists 
are traditionally notorious for 
quaint and unconventional 
manners and behaviour. It 
was because this is indisput¬ 
able that the solution antics 
seemed a much more reason¬ 
able selection than attics. 

ANTS, n., tiny insects. 

(Acts)—Dteitriictive ones often 
prove costly to neglectful land¬ 
lords. 61-13D 

1 rejected acts because not only 
are destructive acts seldom 
committed by outsiders in nor¬ 
mal times, but they would be 
as much costly to Isndlordi 
who are not neglectful as to 
those sensible tenant would com¬ 
mit any such acts, knowing his 
landlord to be neglectful and 
therefore unlikely to repair the 
damage done. On the other 
hand, seme ants, particularly 
white ants, are well known to 
be very destructive and these 
do often prove cesUy to a neg¬ 
lectful landlord. For in failing 
to take suitable action when 
the ants attack the wooden 
beams, supports of rafters of a 
building he is eventually fac¬ 
ed with the necessity of di.» 
mantling and rebuilding a large 
part of his property. 

ANY. adj.. one indefinitely. 

(Ant)—*-’ life, even in its lowest 

form is marvel of creation. 

263—33A 
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ANY 


APE. n.. an imitator, v. t. imitate or I 
copy. 

(Alo, Awqj —Can make even the I 
most cngnifie^l person look and i 
feel a lool. 75-21A \ 

The word ‘feel’ was the key to * 
this clue. Aue and Ale, parti- I 
cularly the lat.er may each be 
capable of making even the 
most dignified persen look a 
fool. neither can make him 

feel foolish because in ihe one 
case a form of .'er^r and in the 
ether case intoxication them¬ 
selves prevent such inlrospec- 
lion. Being aped, however, 
without the men^lly numbing 
effect of either, is an entirely 
different matter. 

(Age)—Many might marry less 
light-heartedly if they lealised 
how much children this parents! 

270-28A 

How much children thds parents] 

It was on these words that we 
fas'ened our attention when we 
came to corsideration of thi? 
Clue. Clearly they stipulated 
that whatever t’ e Solution de¬ 
noted was done very much, to a 
very large exten^ or very fre¬ 
quently. And having made this 
observation we looked wi h dis¬ 
favour on AGE, because we 
hesitated to say that children 
are so prone 1.o age their par¬ 
ents. If they were, then one 
result would surely be that un¬ 
married people, bachelors and 
spinsters, would as a rule grow 
old less quickly than parents. 
We certainly could not agree 
that such is the case. Indeed, 
it might cogently be argued that 
children keep their parents 
young. The sages have for the 
most part regarded children as 
blessings. “Of all nature’s gif s 
to the human race, what is 
sweeter to a man than his 
children?” wrote Cicero. Per¬ 
haps some solvers shied away 
from the Solution APE because 
they felt it was an ugly word as 


applied to children in ihis con¬ 
text. and that to say children 
aped their parents was a libel 
on the li:tle cne>. We did not 
think so. Nor could close read¬ 
ers of these columns have la¬ 
boured under any delusion as to 
our views on the subject. Not 
many months ago, referring to 
the word APE suggested in a 
similar sense. I wrote.—“Ape 
does not necessarily mean 
mimic in Ihe sense of ridiculing. 
It need Qily mean imitate or 
copy in behaviour. And surely 
it is but natural for children to 
ape their parents in^ the latter 
sense. There is nothing bldiUe- 
worthy about it, either in the 
case of the paients or of the 
children. Indeed, it is to be 
hoped that most parents try i.i 
their behaviour to set a d 
example to tbeir children ...” 
In making oor selection here, 
we reasoned that if we realised 
how much children ape parents 
people co.itemplrding marriage 
would autoTiatically think of 
the constant necessity for set¬ 
ting a good example to children. 
And many might therefore 
marry less lightheartedfty! 

(Age. Ale)—Few of us are able to 
see anything beautiful about 
this. 303-31D 

Clearly the bibulous find the qua¬ 
lity of beauty in ALE. and 
many a poet has sung the at¬ 
tractions of this beverage. As 
for AGE, many of us are able to 
see beauty in an old face, while 
the beautv of ancient buildings, 
old pictures and sculptures etc. 
is universally appreciated. But 
It cannot be denied that few of 
us indeed are able to Fee any¬ 
thing beautiful in an APE. des¬ 
pite the ancient poet’s eulogy. 

What dark perfections hold thy 
simian shape] 

When supple strength thy lethargy 
conceals. 

O splendid ape I 
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(Age, Ale, Awe, Axe)—Often ap¬ 
pears terrifying to the very 
young. 421-25A 

(Are, Awe)—Husbands are apt to 
regret it when their wives—fa- 
sionable women! 431-15A 

APED. p. p. ape: imitated. 

(Abed, Aged)—When feeling out 
of sorts elderly people aie apt 
to resent being this. 142-lD 
Choice of Aged as the solution 
would have resulted in an un¬ 
warranted indictment of elderly 
people, on whom the Clue gene¬ 
ralized to the extent of their 
having the marked tendency 
implied by the phrase ‘apt to'. 
Sujiely at least many elderly 
people are above entertaining 
any such childish resentment. 
Abed seemed even less fitting. 
Let us suppose with regard to 
this altcrna ive something that 
was by no means made clear in 
the Clue i.e., that their feeling 
out of sorts is the cause of the 
elderly people be ng in bed. 
Surel.y in that case the resent¬ 
ment if any would be directed , 
at their feeling out of sorts. 
They would be thankful at be- i 
ing able to lie in bed. At any j 
rate there would scarcely be a | 
marked tendency to resent be- 
ing abed. On the other hand, j 
it is only natural for people— \ 
and elderly people at that—to ; 
be less patient and tolerant ! 
when feebng out of sorts | 
than when they are fit! ‘ 
It can scarcely be rash to pre- ' 
sume, therefore, that when feel- , 
ing out of sorts they aie apt to ' 
resent being aped. 

(Abed, Aged, Aled, Awed, Axed)— 
Men seem better able than wo- | 
men to keep their sense of ’ 
humour when— 424-12A ; 

The Clue said “keep thehr sense ; 
of humour'" (mark that word) i 
ther men when AGED are better 
able to keep their sense of hu¬ 
mour than women when aged are 
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' able to keep their sense of hu^ 
mour—irrespective of whether 
either have the better sense of 
humour. Being APED is another 
maitor. And we thought that, 

, when mimicked or mocked, men 
do seem better able than women 
to keep their sense of humour. 

1 

APES. n. monkey tribes. ^ 

(Ages)—A lot about human *na- 
i ture may be discovered by care¬ 
ful study of these. 167-25A 

I APT. adj., fit; apposite. 

(Art)—Any epigram worthy of 
. the name can truly be called 

this. 118-3 ID 

,ARC n. part of circumference of a 
circle. 

(Ark, Arm)—Given a pencil and 
told to describe an ... . most of 
I of us could do it without hesita- 
i tion 327-22A 

ARE, pi. of the present tense to be. 
(Awe)—Buljies usually ‘-’ co¬ 
wards. 185-16D 

Possibly some solvers hesitated to 
select ARE simply because they 
thought it should come before 
the adverb usually in the Clue. 
But there is in fact nothing un¬ 
grammatical about the order in 
which ARE occurs here. The 
emphasis so placed on this verb 
merely serves to emphasise the 
truth of a common saymg. 
.AWE was less apt because, it 
does not only mean intimidate oi\ 
make fearful, but inspire with 
reverential fear or wonder, and 
would thus have been rathfjr an 
exaggeration read with the 
word risually. 

(Ape)—Naturally, social climbers 
this snobs! 260-31D 

We understood naturally here to 
mean as might he exx>ectr*d, of 
course. Now surely it is rea-^ 
son able to expect of social 
climbers that they should APE 
the people with whom they wish 
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to identify themselves, that is ' 
the people who hold supari )r 
social posiliojs — the woald-be 
snobs who are merely snobs. 

On the other hand, snobs being 
people with an exaggerated 
lespeet for social position and 
wealth and a disposition to be 
ashamed of socially inferior con¬ 
nections, we had little ditficultv 
in agreeing that social climbers 
ARE of course, snobs. 

(Awe)—As a rule intellec.uals this 
modest people. 308-37D 

We felt that just as ignorance and 
conceit go hand in hand so, as a 
rule, do modesty anef true know¬ 
ledge. Said Socrates. As for 
me, all I know is that I know 
nothing. And this sentiment 
has been voiced time and 
again by acknowledged sages. 
Now if as a rule intellectuals 
ARE modest people, clearly 
modesty by no means implies 
mental weakness "but rather 
mental strength. How, there¬ 
fore, can it^be said that as a 
rule modest people are awed by 
intellectuals? 

(Ape, Awe)—^Young women arc ( 
usually impress 2 d by suitors ' 
who—men of the world. 408-25A 
ARID, adj., dry, parched. 

(Acid)—This type of humour is ! 
apt to annoy the victim of it. | 
93-14A I 

The moderation in the phrase ‘apt | 
to annoy’ made Arid the more I 
suitable of the two alternatives. ! 
Acid humour would definitely | 
annoy the average person who i 
was the victim of it. 

(Acid, Avid)—This kind of person , 
seldom makes an agreeable : 
companion. 124-37A 

Since neither wit nor humour wa*. 
menliuned. Arid co dd only be 
taken to describe the person’s j 
general disposition or tempera- j 
merit. The statement complet¬ 
ed by the selected solution thus 
appeared to be fair comment. 


Avid means eager, greedy (but 
not necessarily concerning food) 
and suggests a vital person. I 
therefore thought this aLerna- 
tive lelatively weak, for such 
a person often makes an agree¬ 
able companion. Acid was also 
suscept ble to adverse criticism, 
because whether a person an¬ 
swering to this description would 
even seldom make an aggreable 
companion seemed questionable. 

ARM, n., a limb of the body; (fig.J 
power. 

(Aim)—Erratic boxer’s is easily 
deflected by experienced oppo¬ 
nent . 66-33A 

(Art) —Professional boxer knows 
how to employ his with telling 
effect. 81-33A 

I Anybody who boxes for money is 
striedy speaking, a professional 
boxer. But even taking the 
term to signify only those who 
earn their living at the sport, 
there must be many a profes¬ 
sional boxer who has only a 
sketchy acquaintance with the 
finer points oi the noble Art. 
Very few indeed, on the other 
hand, do not know how to em¬ 
ploy their Arms in hitting out 
with telling effect. Their 
defensive tactics may be medi¬ 
ocre but they are as a rule able 
to deal sledge hammer blows. 
Now the phrase telling effect 
is peculiarly applicable to at¬ 
tacking movements. Used with 
de'ence it would to my mind be 
inapt. 

(Arc, Ark, Art)—Novice painter’s 
first representation of this are 
usually out of proportion. 

106-21A 

ARMFUL, n., as much as can be held 
in the arms; hence, a large 
quantity. 

(Artful)—What infant becomes on 
getting older! 28-20A 
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(Artful)—Mother is usually pioad 
of her baby’s even being—! 

434-lOA 

ARMOUR, n., defensive coveiing 
worn in fighting. 

(Ardour)—To succeed in the battle 
of Jjfe (ne must have a great 
deal of this. 160-26D 

A sweeping and emphatic asser¬ 
tion was contemplated. The 
Committee selected ARMOUR 
because they could think of no 
exception to the assertion so 
completed and because this alter¬ 
native accorded particularly well 
with the metaphor battle of life j 
ARMOUR, in this metaphc rival j 
sense, means a person’s defences, 
his powers of resistance to at¬ 
tack. It was thought that some 
people succeed in life without a 
great deal of ARDOUR because 
they are highly talented. 

(Ardour)—Jealousy often imposes 
a severe strain on a lover’s this. 

184-2D 

As every daughter of Eve so well 
knows, so commonly do the ! 
pangs of jealousy increase n ; 
lover’s ARDOUR that it would i 
be extremely difficult to justify i 
the latter as an apt solution of j 
this Clue. But when a lover is 
consumed by jealou.sy ho is sns- I 
ceptible to a thousand shafts, ! 
many of which pierce his pride j 
and wound his senfibilitv and ■ 
though his trust may not seri- ' 
ously be impaired the very na- j 
ture of his affliction cannot but , 
render him a prey to torment- I 
ing anxiety. ; 

ARMS, n., pi. arm: Implements of I 
war weapons. I 

(Alms)—Blind man is helped bv. 

14-iiD: 

(Army)—It seems that Peace must , 
depend on the strength of a Na- , 
tion’s. 22-6D , 

(Army)—Nowadays battles usual¬ 
ly turn on the numerical 
strength of a nation’s, 96-33A 
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(Aims)—Many thoughtful people' 
cannot help but begrudge the 
money put to this purpose. 

129-13D 

*The money” as it occurred in the 
Clue was a sweeping term and 
could only be read as meaning 
the money in general that is put 
to the purpose of alms. Now 
although such acts ot charity 
may oiten be misguided and en¬ 
courage laziness or professional 
begging, th’.s is not tj say that 
alms-giving must le sweeping- 
ly condemned. Far from it. Had 
the Clue read “...some of the 
money...” or even, perhaps 
“...much of the money...” it 
would have been a very differ¬ 
ent mat'er. But in the circum- 
stames. Arms, was the apter. 
Many thoughtful, people cannot 
help but begrudge the mcney 
devoted to arms inasmuch as 
with right thinking^ they could 
be universally abolished. 

(Aims)—History seems to show 
that a country's these ultimate¬ 
ly decide its destiny. 219-5D 

(Alms)—Hew much happier the 
world would be if these were no 
longer necej^sary'. 278-33A 

(Arls)—How many fighting men 
are cut off by war fi-om those 
they love! 315-5D 

(Arts)—Judged by modem stand¬ 
ards those of olden times were 
pretty feeble. 366-23A 

(AJm.s)-H' jw' much happier the 
world would be if there were no 
longer any need of these. 

378-30A 

(Arls)—Daddy’s seldom comfort 
fretlul child as much as mummy’s 
426-23D 

(Aims)—Russia's—are the subject 
of much uneasy speculation. 

433-20D 

To the average newspaper reader 
particularly at the present time, 
this Clue must have been a com¬ 
paratively easy one to solve. 
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How many of you have not heard 
of tiie ‘Iron Curtain’? How many j 
of you have noi read newspaper I 
pronouncements—which might , 

better be termed guesses!—by ' 
‘experts’ on the composition i 
strength and armaments ol Kus- ' 
sia’s unknown forces? We for our 
part thought it indisputable that 
there Is much uneasy speculation , 
on the subject of Russia’s ARMS 
On the other hand, without ven- ' 
taring into the range ol political , 
argument we thought we were ' 
safe 111 saying Iha: Russia’s 
AliViS are inuen easier 1 1 disco* i 
ver if you wish to do so than 
the strength of her ARMS! 

(Arts)—There’s usually much risk 
In making—your livelihood, 

439-21D ' 

(Army)—Apparently, without— ; 
man would be helpless! 449-9A 

1 

ART, n„ skill, knowledge: cunning, j 

(Ant)—Work ol this sometimes [ 
provides object-lesson in pa¬ 
tience. 49-19D I 

(Arm)—Has created many things I 
of imperishable beauty. 51-17A i 

(Act)—Cultured people are seldom ! 
impressed by any which sends j 
to be sensational. 53-2D j 

(Act)—Thai of conjurer is inter- , 
estmg to watch. 90-33D j 

(Act, Ap!)—It is only in very few 1 
plays that all the dialogue can 1 
be described as this. 97-16D ; 

(Act)—An engaging personality 
helps many a prolessional enter¬ 
tainer's to win more applause 
than it merits. 

(Act)—Strong dramatic this in a 
play usually ensures its success. 

145-34A 

Surely, one strong dramatic act in 
a play would seldom be suffi¬ 
cient to ensure i^s success. On 
the other hand, when we say 
there is strop*? dramatic art 
in a play, U may leason- 
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ably be inferred that the 
mean the whole play is charac¬ 
terised by such art. The taste of 
the public is sometimes so per¬ 
verse that even a play of this 
nature proves unsuccessful but 
usually j^lrong dramatic art in a 
play ensures its success. 

(Act)—Audiences are often held 
spellbound by dramatic this in 
a play. 182-4ID 

This was a somewhat controver¬ 
sial problem which on analysis 
confronted one with the loliow- 
ing question; Are audiences 
spellbound by a dramatic ACT 
in a piav because or its drama¬ 
tic qualities, or is it the ART 
with which the act concerned is 
presented which in fact holds 
them spellbound? After consid¬ 
erable debate we came to the 
conclusion that it is the art with 
which the dramatic; act is pre¬ 
sented, rather than the mere 
circumstances of the act itself, 
which aciually grip the audien¬ 
ces’ interest for it is the art of 
the players which invests the 
act with realism and it is surely 
the latter, the quality of real¬ 
ism, that creates the illusion by 
which audiences are spellbound. 
An interesting problem and one 
which has probably given rise 
to many conflicting opinions, 
but such, in brief, was the argu¬ 
ment which led us to select the 
solution ART. 

(Apt)—It is right to describe win¬ 
dow-dressing as this. 259-34A 

(Act)—How often is good this tar¬ 
dily appreciated! 331-4D 

(Act)—Opinions differ widely as 
to what constitutes good this. 

367-38A 

ARTS, n., certain branches of learn¬ 
ing necessary for higher studies. 

(Ants)—What skill they show. 

11-3D 
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My objcciion to Ants was based 
on Ihe argument that the word 
Skill cannot aptly be used t j 
describe the natural activities of 
animals and insecls, which crea¬ 
tures, so far as we are awa*’c, 
are guided purely bv inslirtct, 
independent of reason or expe¬ 
rience. Instinct is not Skill as 
the latter is voluntarily acquir¬ 
ed knowledge or dexteri v, which 
can only be appropriately ap¬ 
plied to the exploits of huma i 
beings. 

(Arms)—Average person 'is ill-in¬ 
formed on the subject of modern 
ones. 52-2 ID 


oiler a much wider range for 
choice of subjects. By the samej^ 
token, the probabilitv of minds 
being broadened by the .study of 
the Arts would be far greater. 

(Arms)—Every woman worthy of 
tlie name knows how and when 
to employ these to man’s un¬ 
doing! 85-4D 

Paradoxically, the former embrac¬ 
ed ih'' latter as tlie solution f u'-* 
would not a caress to en¬ 
compass the undoing of a man 
be but a strategem? Apaid from 
this consideration, however. 
Arts was the apter alternative, 
because I do no. think thai a 


My reason for rejecting Arms was ' 
that the average person read.s 
the newspapers and from these ■ 
is able to acquire a fair know- ' 
ledge of modern arms. During ; 

recent lialian-Abyssinian i 
war we were told a g-val' Tlcal i 
about the modern weapons ol ' 
the Italian forces. Thus, though 
the average person may not be 
fully informed, he cannot be 
said to bo ill-informed on this 
matter. On the othm* hand, 
apart from the limited number 
of amateur and professional 
artists, art patrons and art cri¬ 
tics, few people indeed know 
much about modern arts, and it 
is quite true to .say lhat the av¬ 
erage person is ill-informed on 
this particular siibjecl. 

(Ants)—A study of theso wo.dd 
broaden the minds of many un¬ 
imaginative people. 81-24 A 


w oman’s arms aicne can be said 
to hold the unfailing p Aver in- 
plied m the clue. 

(Acts) - It is fa’irly certain that 
line these will always be widely 
appreciated. 213-30 A 

(Arms)—Those have largely shap¬ 
ed our civilisation. 2.36-27D 

(Arms)—Almost anv l)ranch of 
these is apt to p ove an exact¬ 
ing profession. 354-27A 

( (Arms)—Few people apparendy 
' realize how much have 
contributed to man’s pi’ogress. 

372-20A 

: (Arms)—Short chat With him often 
: reveals that a man is accomplish¬ 
ed in— 434-22 A 

I ASP, n., venomous semerit. 

(As.-)—You'd be light in calling 
' this a dangerous (rcature. 

285-31A 


The phrase ‘broaden the ^ mind’. ,ASS, n., .stupid fellow the quadruped 
and the word ‘unimaginative' otherwise ceded the donkey. 


should have caused carciul solv¬ 
ers to reject Ants and choose 
Arts as the solution. Many un¬ 
imaginative people might derive 
little benefit from a study of 
Ants. Some Imaeinalion would 
be required of students in the j 
first instance. Such people, how ■ 
ever, might well find a gooc" deal ^ 
more to interest and benefit i 
them in the Arts, which would I 


(Ai-h)—Of^en gc;s on the Carpel. 

7-27A 

My reason fo;- rejorting A-h was 
that in relation to th.e Clue, 
“Ash” is rath'r a pointless and 
fooling answer, which would 
more aptly fit some such word¬ 
ing as, “Often dropped on the 
ciarpet.” On the other hand,'" 
“Ass” had no such objections 
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and linked up admirably with 
^ the colloquial meaning of “Gett¬ 
ing on the Cai-peL,” which means 
to be severely reprimanded by 
one’s employer or sjpcrior. 

(Asp)—Its bile may be dangeroua. 

16-29D 

I had thought that Cl^'op.itra had 
for all time a^equatel >' demon j 
started the viiulenec of the Asj) \ 
‘ but that I was nnstaken i 
was clearly shown bv the ! 
large number of solvers who i 
sele^’ted “Asp” as their solution ' 
to the Clue. However, 1 firmly i 
maintain that to s:iy the bite of I 
this venomeus sei’ieent may be | 
dangerous is to:) ludicrous an ■ 
understatement of the crea'ura’ii | 
malignanity. That word may, ! 
indeed, should have guided all ! 
solvers to the solution “A s s” i 
whose bite, happily rare and ! 
usually innocuous occasionaMv , 
prov'Gs deadly owing :o the j 
bloodpoisoning which results i 
from it. i 

(Asp, Ash)—Most of us would ra- ^ 
ther not come into contact with i 
— ! 427-24A | 

(Asp, Ash)—Person having intimate ! 
knowledge of—tends to feel ner- ' 
voLis when very near one. j 

450-23A ! 

ASSURED, adj., certain w thout | 
doubt, insuied, overbold. | 

(Assumed)—Sudden thicat of per¬ 
sonal danger often shakes— , 
manner. 415-OD ' 

ftVID, adj., greedV, ven-y desirous. j 
(Acid)—Being jealous of another’s i 
possessions tends to make a pe’ - > 
s©n this. 146-20A | 

Perhaps most of us are at some- ; 
time oj- another jealous in at 
least a small degree of ano’hers 
possessions. This tends to make 
us avid or greedy. But surelv 
^ it does not tend to make us acid 
or sour with such few exceptions 
as to justify the unqualified 
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AVID 

assertion that would have been 
completed by Acid . Since the 
clue generalised on a person, this 
alternative would have resulted 
in an exaggerat on. 

(Acid, Arid)—Men arc apt to be 
repelled by woman whose man¬ 
ner is this with them. 

228-21D 

Admittedly all men are not al¬ 
ways repelled by a woman 
whose manner is a^'id with them. 
Kevertheles^ In ('ur v ew the 
s'.aiemen complete I by this Al- 
lernauve was uniiily modified 
by the wn^rds apt to he, A jest, 
sarcasm, or humour is often des- 
ciihed as dry, an i sometimes as 
arid b it we though! the term 
wms strained as applied to man¬ 
ner. Tnere r.maincd AVID, 
which we read as eager greedy. 
We formed the opinion that 
such a manner would be less re¬ 
pellent to men. and therefore 
that this Alternative was more 
conHsterit with the modified 
terms of the Clue. 

(Acid. And)—Persons with this 
kind of disposition are s.'ldom 
very popular. 353-34A 

It will be lecalle.l by 5ome com- 
peti ors that in a previu.iis Clue 
we expressed the conviction that 
a perijon with an ARID disposi¬ 
tion seldom makes an agreeable 
companion This being so. we 
felt that seldom was an under- 
statemerP in the context of the 
present Clue, our (..pmion being 
that such persons are virtually 
never very popular. In our view 
the wo d seld on was also a pal¬ 
pable un^terstatement ui relation 
to ACID and the, words very 
popular, siiux' it is impossible to 
reconcile a bitter and sour dis- 
posnion wnth any degree of popu¬ 
larity. AVID means greedv or 
eager. In the latter sense we 
felt it would be untrue to assert 
that persons of an eager disposi¬ 
tion are so infrequently as 
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seldom very popular, but in the 
the sense of greedy we consi¬ 
dered the statement completed 
by this Solution to be apt and 

Hustiilable. 

AWAY, adv. fainted. 

(Awry)—Horrible sight is apt to ! 
make person unused to it look 1 
this. 276-5D I 

AWE, n., reverential fear: v.t, to | 
strike with respectlul dread. i 

(Age, Ape)—By their behaviour : 

precocious children often '-’ } 

their parents 126-.‘16A , 

The first three words in the Clue ' 
wouJcl have been susperfluous j 
wi h Ape as the solution, for it ! 
IS necessarily “in their beha- | 
viour" thai children ape. Which ; 
raises another point of criticism, ■ 
i.c., that the preposition “by” ! 
would have been questionable i 
English. But the adjective ‘‘pre- | 
cocious” constituted the biggest i 
objection tj Ape. It would have j 
been pointless because the aver- ; 
age child often apes his parents, j 
Age seemed inconsistent with ! 
the adverb “of en” which went 
too far for the moderation in the ! 
word “behaviour”. Awe was j 
clearly an ideal solutioi. Ins- j 
tance the precocious child who j 
offered a guest water irom the i 
goldfish bowl having heard tha‘ j 
he “drinks like a fish!” j 

(Age)—As a rule, this may plainly 
be read in a person’s face. 

134-29A 

“As a rule” and ‘plainly’ seemed 
to go loo far for the alternative | 
Age. Time’s toll, particularly 
in woman’s fa'^e can be so 
effectively concealod nowadays 
as to deceive the mosl discern- ! 
ing. And it is of cn hard b) tell | 
a healthy well preserved man’s ' 
age to within t»^n years. Awe 
means reverential fear, wonder, 
or dread. As a rule if such an 
emotion cannot plainly be read 
in a person’s face it is not being 
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truly felt. In fact, one might 
say it is almost implicit in th^ 
term that awe should be clearly 
revealed. 

(Age, Ale)—Generally speaking, 
people are less prone to be 
affected by this nowadays. 

192-32D 

It can unquestionably be argued 
that many people particularly 
those who enjoy the advantages^ 
of the modern civilized world 
(and who do not suffer too much 
from its disadvantages!) are less 
prone to be aHe^ted by AGE. 
But the Clue said generally 
speaking, and the people 1 refer 
to are surely in the minority. 
The cause for ALE was less 
convincing still, since those who 
drink this liquor comprise a rela¬ 
tively small proportion of man¬ 
kind. And there is evidence to 
show that ihcr forboars drank 
it more heavily and thus may 
well have been less susceptible 
to its effects. In selecting AWE 
we mmarked that improved 
communications, like wimless 
and acr >planes, have made peo¬ 
ple the world over more sophis¬ 
ticated in tha popular sense of 
the word that is to say. more 
wordly wise or less simple. 

(Owe)—It sometimes makes one 
feel embarrassed to this a per¬ 
son. 2:il-33A 

(Age)—Women are often better 
able to conceal this than men. 

240-33A 

(Ace, Age, Ale, Ape)—Often causes;^ 
persons to become speechless. 

277-31A 

(Owe)—It sometimes makes one 
feel uncomfortable to this a sub¬ 
ordinate. 287-23D 

(Age, Ale)—As rule, the stronger 
a man’s character the slower he 
is to be overcome by this. 

296-35A 

Admittedly, strength of character^ 
(which, we thought in some de- 
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gree at any rate connotes 
strength of mind) of.en does 
much to enable a man to keep 
young in both spirit and physi¬ 
que but we were not prepared 
to go so far as to say that as 
a rule the stronger a man’s', 
character the slower he is to be j 
over-come by ACE And we | 
took a similar view of ALE, | 
sinre a man’s susceptibility or! 
otherwise to alcohol may be lar- i 
gely dependent upon his physical | 
make-up and have little relation', 
to his stre igth of character. Wc ! 
felt that AWE, meaning rever- j 
cntial feir, or wonder, or drcad, i 
offered the best Solution here, j 
sin'^ e a man’s susceptibility to 
such a feeling is essentially do-' 
pendent upon his attitude of 
mind lather than on h.s body. 

(Are)—As a rul^, those who prac- 
ti. e so called black magic— 
superstitious people. 324-29A 

We could not subssr.be to the 
statement that as a rule those 
who practise socalled black 
magic are superstitious people, 
because very often such practi- 
tione's are cynical realists who' 
deliberately exploit the weak¬ 
nesses of the credulous. But we 
agreed that performers of so- 
called black magic have their 
greatest success with supersti¬ 
tious people, whom they astound 
and impress to a degree amount-1 
ing to AWE. j 

(Owe)—^As a rule, the richer a man 
the more is he able to—people. 

426-26D 

Admittedly, the richer a man the 
more is he able to borrow from 
people but OWE seemed to us 
strained in this context. But 
even accepting that an ability to 
owe money, could be read as an 
ability to borrow money, we were 
of opinion that the richer a man 
is the more able he virtually al¬ 
ways is—and not merely as a 
rule—to borrow money. Our 
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case for AWE as the Solution 
was based mainly on the reUec- 
tion that the richer a man is the 
easier it is for him to buy 
worldly pomp and splendour— 
say, magnificient homes, expen¬ 
sive furniture, cars, and the like 
—and therefore the easier it 
should be for him to AWE peo¬ 
ple not so well blessed with ma¬ 
terial possessions. Competitors 
might argue that they know of 
rich people who do not go in for 
such ostentation. But the Clue 
did not say that the richer a man 
the more he docs awe people. 

It said merely—the more is he 
able—Again, competitors might 
argue that the richer a man the 
more able he always is to awe 
people. But are there not people 
who refuse to be so impressed 
by pretentious displays of wealth 
and luxury? 

(Age)—Far fewer experiences 

would—us if only we considered 
them more rationally. 430-23A 

(Age, Ape)—How pathetic it usual¬ 
ly is when parents continually 
—their children! 432-l^A 

(Age, Ape)—It’s apt to have lasting 
'effect on children when parents, 
this them. 447-18A 

AWED, p. p. awe. 

(Aged)—When a man is this his 
utterances are usually sincere. 

131-22D 

His being aged cannot in itself 
entitle a man to be considered 
usually sincere in what he says. 
An aged man is sometimes cunn¬ 
ing, or he may be in his dotage. 
Awed means “struck with re¬ 
verential fear or wonder”. As a 
rule a man awed is “off his 
guard” so to speak, and Incap¬ 
able of subtle reasoning. His 
utterances are thus usually 
sincere. 

AWRY, adv., twisted aside. 

(Airy)—^To mere man, many ladies 
hats seem this! 22-9A 
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At the hottest liiric of ihe day ladiesj 
may be seen in hats that can in 
no way afioi’d the sh^ihtes: pro-j 
te .'tion to the head, lor they are I 
jnade ol ^^i!ns*e^t of materiaK', 
wuh the idea (so would' 

appear to man) of keeping the 
wearer's head cool. Aini inanyi 
O! these (-''rlainly are. bat what! 
beats poor uninslriuded man is' 
t.he wa.y ui which llicsc and 
other hats are worn lor they 
appear to have been hnrri 
stuck on aiMiow legardless o 
vhi di portion of the head 
covereci I 

(Awa^p—llov/ miseraliic a love’ 

feels when his love goes thi •! 

203-38A 

The word lure m this context was' 
open to two interpretations. It. 
could be taken to mean the 
sweetheart cj; a lover, or the stale' 
cf love existing between a lover, 
and his sweetheart. Since no^ 
length of time was specified we 
»thnught it would be rather far¬ 
fetched to assert that a lover 
usually feels miserable when his; 
sweetheart goes AWAY. But| 
when his love goes AWRY, when 
the mutual rap u e c.iiuyed by' 
a lover and his lass sulTcrs a, 
rude iolt, who i, for mstauco, Ihe 
spanner Cif lealou-.v ii thrown 
i.ito the iteh ate mechanism ot, 
]ov(\ then, ah! then indeed he 
Is a poor lover wh > docs not leel 
miserable! 

AXE. n tool for cutting timber. 

(Al(')— ?v[a IV have hist their h.'Md',' 
through this. 2l-.hlD 

Ip olden times m Britain th > Axe 
was the com.n n iiistrumen »*i 
cxecu'ion and many were be¬ 
headed, i.e., dust the r heads h\ 
means ol it. Although Ale, 
vvhjn taken in excess may cause 
s(>me to k se their njental 
balance, :i.e., 'ose their beads’ in. 
the cfilnquial tense, it onlv a 
temporary f-tuto. Taking the 
word ‘have lost’ literally as im- 
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plying a permanent loss, makes 
Axe the correct word. For AIT 
to be more apt than Axe, the 
Cl’ie would have to read: — 
Many losn their heads ihrouqh 
this.' 

(Ace, Age)—It calls for a certain 
skill to handle this properly. 

196-21D 

Since this Clue c*omprised a defi^ 
iiite statement we did not con¬ 
sider ACE in apt solution. An 
ace, in the sense which applied 
here, is a playing-card of h’gh 
value in most cxird games, but 
whether or not skill is required 
han lie one depon'is entirely 
Ofi the nature of the game and 
the pntic.liar circumstances in 
which the ace has to be played. 
Often no skill whatever is called 
lor in the handling of an ace: it 
is merely placed machanicallv m 
followng suit. Somewhat simi¬ 
lar objections applied to the 
possible solution AGE. for in the 
handling of ihe latter it -s o.ily 
in cortam circumstances that any 
skill—a blotter wor i would be 
tact—IS called for. The solution 
AXE hud nothing pointed or 
sulitke about it, but when read 
in conjunction with the Clue it 
completed a simple though banal 
statement of lact 

BABY, n., childish person. 

(Gab\)—Bach 1 )i>-, bo cautious 
with the girl who appears to be 
this! 61—lOA 

Admit U'dlv, a f.iirlv strong 

c.>uld be pui up foi' each solu- 
li 'll. On balance, however, 1 
coitmd that there were fewer 
wocknesse.s i-i Baba than in 
Gaby. Tn the first place I sug¬ 
gest that the g.rl who ‘‘appears 
to be" a aaby, cc . a simple.on, 
probably is one, whereas the girl 
who “appears to be" a baby is 
more often than not the anti¬ 
thesis of that innocent mit5<< 
The 2 *e is a world of difference, 
remember between studied guile- 
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^ lessness and simplemindedness j 
and, havirip regard to ihe equa-' 
lity or negligible inequality betw¬ 
een the sexes nowadays, a woman 
has little it anything to gain by 
pretending to he s mple-minded, 
be., a simpleton. In these en¬ 
lightened days sueh a pose would 
neither dereivc nor appeal to the 
average liaehelor an^l whether it; 
\vere a pose or go mine the ncce.s -1 
sity for caution would not ante,' 
since the defe'-t would be self-' 
evident This was a serious flaw 
in th' po^.siiile solution. Gaby. 
But we are on entirely ditlcrenl' 
ground wdli the alternative 

answer. Bab?/. The girl who, 

“appears lo be” a hahy be., a 
clingin confiding, trusting sort 
of gill, who s '(ins to be ignorant; 
of the great wicked world arid is 
apparenMy content to lean en-t 
tij-ely (>n Lh? manly strength and' 
wisdom of a masculine friend! 
otlen subsequently leans on hiS| 
arm ai the altar to which bvi 
flattery and ca’cufaied self-1 
abnegation, she has lieen cleverly; 
leading him! There is indeed, ai 
desperate need for caution, on: 
the part of a b .clielor who finds | 
himself seriously attracted to a| 
girl wlio ‘‘appears to bo” a baby.j 
for unless he be wai'y the chances; 
are that he will ultimately prove' 
to have been the infant. This Is' 
not a mere cyn’cal oersonal polri’! 
of view, but a conclusion based i 
on one of tf^e oldest comedies inj 
the world, a comedy, that is foiu 
ever being reenacted lie‘ore us 
in almost every walk of life. | 

ACK, a., adv., behind csp. in sup-i 
port V.I., assist with countenance, 
money or argument. 

(Beck)-—When danger threatens il 
is consoling to have an aMv a! 
one’s. . . . 69-23A 

-(Bank)—Fort’mate indeed mav be 
counted the young man who has 
r-lerity of cash at his . . . 

82-19A 
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I preferred Back becau.se to my 
mind this solution implies that 
th" monev is not readily acces¬ 
sible to be squandered should the 
young man be of a prodigal dis¬ 
position. Moreover Bank icould 
have made “his” in the Clue 
seem strained, 

(Balk)—Having to this headstrong 
friend is apt to be embarrassing. 

30n-34A 

(Balk)—How many parents this 
their children’s ami^ilions with¬ 
out suflicient consideration. 

321-16A 

In Victorian times parents exercis¬ 
er! stric: authority over their 
children and it was common then 
for fathers to dictate to their 
oTspring the careeis they desired 
them to follow. But sinc.^ that 
era and especially since the last 
war the tendency of parents has 
been to encourage children to 
follow their own bent and decide 
on their own caioers; and we 
thought it could reasonably be 
contended t’''a‘i. verv many 
parents nowadays are excessive¬ 
ly indulgent in thi^ respect, 
allowing voimgst'rs to impleme»Pi 
their immat irc pivf.u-ences with 
out suflicientlv considering whe¬ 
ther the latter offjr s^’^'pe fo ’ 
steady and pro.ercssi e devirdop- 
mont. BACK, therefore, seem¬ 
ed lo iis a'l aot Sc'libiii here. 
Indulgence in :his matter being 
the tendency of modern parents, 
we thouehi it would be untrue 
to assert that very many of them 
BALK Iheb' children’s ambitions 
without suflicient ci.)nsidera‘.io'u. 
We felt that nowadays a rela¬ 
tively tmall num’^er of parents 
frustrate their children’s ambi¬ 
tions without first carefully 
weighing up the possible conse¬ 
quences. 

BAD, a, ill or evil, wicked; faulty: 
painful. 

(Fad)—Carried to extremes, slirm 
ming is definitely this 60-23D 
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(Had, Mad. Sad)—^When treacher¬ 
ously let down by some one 
we’ve liked and trusted implicit¬ 
ly we usually fael. . . 82-25D 

The first mentioned, read collo¬ 
quially, would have resulted in 
an obvious under-statement. Mad, 
on the other hand, took no cog¬ 
nizance of the offender being 
“someone we've lik^d and trust¬ 
ed implicitly;” one usually feels 
mad when treacherously let 
down by anybody. Folk with; 
saintly natures (to which | 
alas! few of us can lay claim!)j 
might just be sad icned by suchi 
an experience as that described., 
but the generalisation implied! 
by ‘we’ offered a serious obiec-j 
lion to the alternative Sad.' 
There remained only the solu-1 
tion. Bad. moanin’ ill. Anger.l 
bitter disappointrncnt, acute | 
sense of loss, and like emotions j 
would combine to make the' 
average person feel positively illj 
in the circumstances visualized.! 

(Mad, Sad. Sap)—Committing a! 
thoughtless blunder is apt to' 
make an earned young man fecli 
this. 136-20Dj 

A blunder is defined as a gross i 
mistake, a stupid or careless! 
mistake. Now the adjective j 
‘ear: esl’ scarcely conjures upj 
the vision of a young man likely 
to feel a sap or mad (in the 
colloquial sense) because he has 
committed a thoughtless blunder. 
The reactions of an earnest! 
young man would, surely bej 
fleeper. The difficulty was pro-j 
bably the discrimination between' 
Bad and Sad. Bad, meaning ill.! 
made the better solution because j 
of the modifying phrase ‘apt to.’! 
Surely au earnest yo mg man i 
W(;uld, indeed Icel sad, or de¬ 
jected a* committing a thmVn'^- 
less blunder And his deieclinn 
might well be such as to make 
him feel bad. 

(Cad)—Sending him co school 


usually reforms spoilt boy whj 
has a tendency to be this. 

169-181 

My colleagues on the Adjudicatior 
Committee remarked that had ! 
put become instead of be in this 
Clue they would have been un 
able to discriminate between th( 
two alternatives. As it was, w< 
were agreed that CAD was cleaij 
ly the less apt, since this tern 
can scarcely be applied to a bo; 
so young that he has not ye 
started his schooling. 

(Mad, Sad)—Morbid minded per 
sons are apt to give way to des 
pair when they feel this. 

182-261 

(Gad, Gay, Sad)—When one feel 
this one is apt to resent derisiv 
comments. 210-291 

(Had, Lad. Mad. Sad)—^How of e 
is it self-pity that causes us t 
feel this! 282-31i 

(Sad)—We usually do our best, t 
cheer up friend when he fee! 
this. 291-27] 

When a friend is sad, we may wel 
if we are tactful eiiher not see 
h’s company, or else, when wit 
him, deliberately refrain fror 
attempting to cheer him up, b< 
cause such attempts often serv 
but to remind him the more ( 
his unhappiness. To attempt t 
cheer up a person is to go fu: 
ther than sympathizing or cor 
doling with him. Thus usuall] 
in our view, overstated the cas 
in relation to SAD. A differ^ 
set of conditions apply to 
friend who is feeling BAD, i.i 
ill or in pain, and we agree 
that in such circumstances "w 
usually do actively attemot 1 
cheer him off his afflictloi, 
(Mad, Sad)—There is plenty < 
evidence that Hitler is a th 
man. 305-13, 

There is certainly plenty of ^ 
dence that would seem to Ind 
cate that Hitler is a lundti 
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^ i.e. a man who, by mDst of the 
accepted standards of sensible 
behaviour is insane. But the 
Clue made a positive assertion 
and we have no ofhcial or ir¬ 
refutable evidence that Hitler iz 
ceriifiably MAD. Nor is there i 
any concrete evidence that he is! 
a SAD man; his speeches and 
exhorlaiions still bristle with ar- 
ro^iance £ind abvsmal conceit. 
But theie is auite positively an 
abun -ance of evidence throuf'h- 
out the countries which the 
Nazis have devastated to show 
that Hiller is a BAD man, in the 
fullest an 1 foule'^t sense ot that 
adjective. 

(Cad)—When we know a per¬ 
son to be this we usually pre- \ 
fer to avoid him. 397-19A [ 

(Had, Mad)—Woman who has— 
children often looks older than 
she is. 399-14D 

ADLY, adv., faultily. 

(Madly, Sadly)—Over-indulgent 
parents are often themselves to 
blame when their children be¬ 
have thus. 192-24A 

Some solvers may possibly have 
taken the view that often under¬ 
stated the frequency with which 
over-indulgent parents are to 
blame when their children be¬ 
have badly. Such a view, how¬ 
ever. would scarcely have made 
allowance for the fact that it Is 
normal for children to behave 
^ badily from time to time. (Sure¬ 
ly few of you will deny the fact 
that children of parents who are 
not over-indulgent often misbe¬ 
have!). In other words, although 
over-indulgent parents tend to 
encourage bad behaviour in 
their children, one must remem¬ 
ber that a not inconsiderable 
proportion of such behaviour 
would occur any way with nor- 
mal children. MADLY was far¬ 
fetched, particularly having re¬ 
gard to the adverb often. It 
may weill be argued that with 
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I a child who behaves thus there 
must be someiung mentally 
wrong, over which parents may 
have little control. Behaved 
SADLY .seemed a very forced 
phrase, to sav the least, especial- 

I ly in this context. 

BAGS .n., (Sleng) trousers. 

(Rags)—Gailv coloured ones of 
many patterns are usually to 
be feen at ian'y diess balls. 

71-9A 

BAIT, v.b, to set food as a lure, to 
worry, to harass. 

(Wait)—What mauy anglers do, 
patiently, but in vam. 59-3D 

(Gait, Wait)—Cle.er salesman al¬ 
ways knows when it is advisable 
for him to do this. 102-35A 

BAKED, p. p . bake; dried and hard¬ 
ened by heat. 

(Naked)—Some sunbathers appear 
to be almost this. 3tl-35A 

The two words ‘some* and ‘appear* 
led mo to select the correct solu¬ 
tion, Baked. All sunbathers are 
almost naked, whereas only 
•some’ of them ‘appear to be’ 
almost baked. 

BALD, adj., without, or with little, 
hair; unadorned; meagre; dull, 

(Bold)—Young girls are seldom 
deeply attracted by admirer who 
is this. 57-2D 

I rejected Bold, because everybody 
knows that to rouse the interest 
and attention of the average girl 
a man must have recourse to a 
certain boldness. Are we not all 
{amiliar with the proverb “Faint 
heart never won fair lady?” It 
cannot be said truthfully, there¬ 
fore that young girls are “sel¬ 
dom deeply attracted” by a bold 
admirer. Those words “seldom 
deeply attracted” clearly pointed 
to the solution Bald, for “young 
girls,” as is only natural, are 
far more influenced by purely 
physical attributes than are 
their more mature sisters. 
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(Bold, Cold)—Youni? woman’s first 
impressions of admirer who is 
this are apt to bo unfavourable 
267-30D 

(Bold)—Man who is—could boast 
of his shining head too! 448-27D 
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BALDLY, adv., meanly, inelegantily. 

(Boldly)—It often pays one to 
stale a justifiable 
thus. 92-18 A 

(Boldly)—^True grievances arc best 
expressed thus. 263-23A 

The Committee were of the defi¬ 
nite opinion that true grievances 
are not merely of/m but always 
best expressed without fear, i.e. 
BOLDLY. Whelher or not true 
grievances are often expressed 
BALDLY was more debatable.’ 
Circumstances are sometimes! 
such that grievances have a bet-i 
ter chance of being redressed if; 
they are couched in tactful 
language and sofcened wi h a 
little flattery . On the other 
hand there are occasions when 
grievances,, provided they be 
genuine giievances, are better 
expressed shorn of all trimmings 
and confined to the essential 
facts. Which method best de¬ 
pends very largely on the nature 
of the person to whom they are 
addressed. We felt, therefore, 
that the degree of frequency de¬ 
noted in the Clue accorded aptly 
with the Solution. BALDLY. j 

(Boldly, Coldly)—Children are apt 
to express their dislike of a per¬ 
son... 42.3-16D 

We thought that BALDLY best ap¬ 
plied here because children lack 
the “refinement” of subtlety in j 
their words, the sense of deli-! 
racy in expression that comes' 
with experience. They are apt to! 
state in homely, simple, basic! 
language what ihey think. They! 
are apt to call a spade a spade.’ 
On the other hand, whether the.v I 
speak BOLDLY would surely* 
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depend on their natures. But.yv 
could think of no strong grounc 
lor asser.'ing that children ai 
apt to express their dislike of 
person boldly, either in the senf 
of courageously or impi’dciitl 
We believed that this argumei 
applied with even more streng 
against COLDLY. 

grievance BALE, n., a bundle of goods. 

(Tale)—Itinerant merchant 

household comrnodities usual 
has good one with which to I 
gull? memsahibs. 67-3£ 

Being the practical creatures th 
are wome.i JO)l\ ers will .instai 
ly have reflected that althou 
the tnle told by the peddler 
politely lis>ened to. it mea 
nothing to them. It is the goc 
which the “itinerant morchar 
has for sale which win or f 
to win the feminine heart. 
males, in our c.lossal conce 
like to indulge in fallacio 
ge.oeralisations about wome 
Fuscopt’bility to blandishme 
It flatlers our sex vanity to 
so and women themselves c 
verly subscribe to such legend 
But personal observation 1 
convinced me that in most To 
mercial negotiations the avert 
memsahib, if .‘^he be tempted 
bj.y, is tempted by the arti 
and not by the blarney of 1 
seller. 

BALK, V. t. hinder; thwart; discoi 
age. 

(Back)—There are usually plei 
of people ready to this men' 
progressive ideas. 339-1 

If it were true that there : 
nsunllv r)lentv of people rei 
to BACK men of progress 
Ideas thf’ world would not hj 
had to wait so long for many 
the benefits which men hi 
ultima‘ely conferred upon it. 
the fields of science, poUt 
medicine, education and art tfl 
are innumerable examples 
men of progressive ideas v 
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have had to flight doggedly. 
agaitjst indifTeren,e or active' 
opposition before getting their, 
ideas accepted. Both usually 
and wo thought. i‘uled, 

out BACK hero. Our reasons for 
rejecting this Alternative ex¬ 
plain our selection of BALK. ’ 
BALKS third per. sic.g., balk. 

(Barks)—Wo usually have strong 
feeling towards pirso.i who . . . 
us. 314-26D 

(Backs)—Wise employer seldom 
this a pushin:j employee wihout 
justiflcat on. 330-32A, 

BALL, n., solid or hollow sphere esp. 
one used in a game, a social 
assembly tor danci' g 
(Call, Fall)—Skilled rugger player, 
is always ready for. 29-29A 

(Bill)—Good wicket-keeper always 
keeps h s eye on. 53-3ID, 

(Bill, Bull)—(Generally speaking' 
the young derive more enter-: 
tainment than the elderly from; 
this. 241-31D: 

We questioned whether either thei 
young or the elderly derive anyj 
entertainment from a BILL. un-| 
less the mirthless grimace which i 
such a document sometimes i 
evokes comes under that head-; 
ing. A BULL, in the only sense j 
which applied here, is an expres-1 
s on containing a contradiction in | 
terms or some similar ludicrous j 
inconsistency. Such an expres-j 
sion is often called an Irishism 
and we saw no reason why I 
should cn'ertain the young more 
than the elderly. BALL, Both in 
its sens3 of a svhcrical obiccl 
used ‘or games and a social! 
assembly for dancing, seemed to. 
us to be overwhelmingly favour¬ 
ed by the context of the Clue. 
BAN n...a prohibition, a curse. 

(Man)—Natural perversity makos 
many a woman keen to do some¬ 
thing that this would reasonably 
prevent her from doing! 

89-29D 
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(Bun)—Pru\ ides a temptation 
which average youngster finds 
hard to resist. 104-34A 

The general phrasing seemed to 
call for the selec tion of Ban. but 
‘finds hard to resist’ were parti¬ 
cularly significant words having 
legard to the positive nature of 
the Cli e T‘ may well bo ques¬ 
tioned whether a Bun proves a 
strong temptation to the average 
youngster. There Is many a 
more tempting edible. Moreover 
u iloss ;he eating of a bun were 
in defiance of a ban why should 
he strive to resist? Bv postulat¬ 
ing an already crammed interior 
a ca'^c might be made out for 
Bun. but it would be inferior to 
the arsument for Ban which co¬ 
vers a far wider field and is not 
hypothetical. There is no need 
for me to dilate upon the inhe¬ 
rent human desire tj do that 
which is forbidden. 

(Man)—^A desire to impress his 
fellows o ten prompts a young¬ 
ster to defy a strict one at school. 

117-13D 

The adverb *o"ten’ clearly indi¬ 
cated the correct solution. Sel¬ 
dom dees a youngs er def.v a 
master, let alone a strict one, at 
school. Such action would in¬ 
evitably bring dow i upon the 
rebel’s head most drastic punish¬ 
ment. Moreover, the deepest 
impression made upon the young¬ 
ster’s fellows would probably be 
of his crass folly. On the other 
hand it is difficult to envisage 
the defiance or breaking'" a 
ban as being anything like so 
serious an affair. S^'hoolboys 
often do defy bafre and ‘ge: away 
with it” to the adm'ration of 
their fellows. 

(Man)—Most of us k':e ly resent 
an unreasonable one. 187-33A 

In either case it had to be assumed 
that we were affected by, or 
concerned with, whatever the 
solution denoted. On this 
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assumption it was no more than I 
the truth lo say that virtually | 
ail of us resent, anJ many of us| 
keenly resent, an unreasonable 
BAN. An objection to MAN' 
was that a person’s actions are; 
resented raiher than the person j 
hinisclf. But conceding that one' 
might be said to resent a man' 
the Committee questioned whe-' 
ther so many as most of usj 
even in the sense implied, would, 
so much ai keenly resent ani 
unreasonable man. In (his case' 
the human element had to bej 
considered, and such a man i 
might have his redeeming fea¬ 
tures. 

(Man)—In war time we are obliged 
to tolerate many an irritating 
one. 199-13D 

(Man)—We seldom tolerate with 
patience one we consider stupid 
311-34A 

Completed by MAN the statemeni 
made here seemed to us untrue 
Surely we more often than sel¬ 
dom tolerate with patience a 
stupid man, for often when we 
know a man to be s'upid we 
make due allowances for Iris dull¬ 
ness of mind. A BAN is formal 
prohibition and although we are 
compel'ed to to’era e many a 
ban we consi der stupid it Is un¬ 
deniable, we thought that wo sel¬ 
dom tolerate it with vdtieiice. 

(Man, Fan)—We often have cause 
to regret trying to get round 
troublesome—! 447-2 ID 

BAND, n, a body of instrumental | 
musicians; a company of men, 
esp. soldiers. 

(Land)—No discord ever spoils the 
harmony of an efliciently con¬ 
trolled one. 59-21D 

(Bang)—One close at hand is lia¬ 
ble to have a nerve racking 
effect on an invalid. 70-lD 

The word ‘liable’ clearly pointed 
to Band as aga'nst Bang, which 
will often infuriate even a 
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healthy person, and in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred will 
have a nerve racking effect on 
an invalid. To say that a bang 
is merely liable to have such an 
effect on an invalid would there¬ 
fore be absurd. A bands however, 
would be variously received by 
Invalids. To some it might be in¬ 
tensely irritating, whereas t(? 
others the music might not be 
unwelcome. 

(Hand, Land)—^Travellers usually 
find a friendly one where the 
Union Jack fl es. 100-18D 

(Bang)—Noisy this is apt to make 
one edgy when one is trying to 
sleep. 256-14D 

(Bank)—Badly conducted one Is 
seldom a success. 314-43A 

Can a badly conducted BANK 
ever be a success—at any rate, 
in the accepted sense of the 
word? We \ery much question¬ 
ed it; and felt that at least the 
categoric al negative was called 
for with this Alternative rather 
than the woid seldom, which 
Implied that there are occasions 
when a badly conducted bank Is 
a success. The profession 
business of banking, surely re¬ 
quires the highes': standard of 
effi iency where ever it may be 
practised. With a BAND, how¬ 
ever, clearly there may be a 
margin for shortcomings de¬ 
pending on Hs audience and the 
circumstances in which it plays 
For instance, a badly co.nducted 
band playing to an audience that 
has almost forgotten what good 
music is and welcomes almcsl 
any entertainment may possiblV 
prove a big success! 

(Bank)—To conduct one success 
fully calls f jr much more skill 
than Is generally realized. 

327-23/ 

We thought that the majority of ui 
appreciate that to condudt. ! 
BANK successfully calls for s 
great deal of skill, special know 
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le:1C€ and financial acumen J 
Su'-ely orly th3 shallow minded! 
imagine that s ich a iob is com-| 
paratively simple. Bui because! 
all they see the conductor of a! 
BAND do is to wave a little stick: 
to and fro or make a few ’ 
gestures with his hands, many 
persons who have no knowledge 
o\' the coordination involved; 
fomi the Impre.ts on that his 
task is as easy as falling off a 
log. The statement completed; 
by this Solution, therefore seem-; 
ed to us quite justifiablo. | 

BANDY, n., one who tosses to and i 
fro v.t., to toss from ore to an¬ 
other, to discuss or debate. 


own volition made Tank unten¬ 
able. A tank is an inanimate 
object which cannot advance by 
itself but only through some 
living agency. There thus seem¬ 
ed no occasion to consider abs¬ 
truse points of modem military 
strategy. Common usage, how¬ 
ever, iustified BanK^beinff taken 
to mean its administrators or 
officials. When we talk of a 
Bank we often refer 1o them 
rather than the building i'.self, 
such as in remarks that a bank 
has refused to lend money or has 
agreed to accommodate a consti¬ 
tuent. 

(Back)—Sound one is usually well 
able to combat any dangerous 
contingency. 154-7D 


(Dandy, Handy)—One can some-! 
times tell from his movements 
that a man is this. 175-13A BANKS, n., pi. bank. 


(Bawdy)—In convival masculine, 
company men are rather inclined 
to this stories. 273-24A 

Whether or not men are inclined to 
relate BAWDY stories when in 
convival mascull’ie companv is' 
open to question. Some men,, 
certainly, but the Clue implied, 
men in general and there are 
many types of males, who, bv, 
temperament and disposition, are 
qui»e incapable of telling bawdy j 
anecdotes even in their most, 
convival moments. But tha' 
men in general, wh^n they are, 
festively gathered together, are i 
inclined to exchange i.e. bandy, 
stories cannct be disputed, and! 
s^nce stories unqualified em-j 
braces every kind of yarn, in-; 
eluding the bawdy, we consider¬ 
ed. bandy the better Solution 
of this Clue. 

BANK, n.. an establishment that 
trades in money. 

(Tank)—One that advances with¬ 
out due caution foolishly en¬ 
dangers itself. 118-17D 

I thought the general implication 
of the Clue that whatever the 
solution signified acted of its 
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(Tank';)—It requires a great deal 
of .‘'kill and .special krowledge 
to manage these successfully. 

68-19D 

BANS, n., pi. Ban. 

(Buns)—Too many of these may 
seriously affect child. 20-32A 

Retribution in the form of bilious¬ 
ness or some such tt mporary 
affliction, would probably over¬ 
take the child whose discretion 
was not proof against the appeal 
of a plateful of buns, bul it is 
unlikely that any far-reaching 
ill elTects would follow this gas¬ 
tronomic orgy! The effect of too 
many “dcn’ls” however, might 
well result in a child developing 
those distressing and deep-rooted 
complexes, which, in adults, are 
so often traceable to an un¬ 
necessarily rigid upbringing. 

BANTER, n., humorous ridicule. 

(Ranter)—Short-tempered people 

are apt to be impatient of this 
150-35A 

To say short-tempered people are 
merely apt to be impatient of 
a ranter would have been in the 
nature of an under-statement 
Surely people not necessarily 
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shoft-teiT-p^red are apl to be' 
impatient of svch a person' 
Banter was considered to be less! 
provocative and therefore more ' 
in ar’cord with the modcra c, 
phras ns “are apt fo be im- 
patienfb | 

(Ranter)—Makes many enemies. 

252-21D; 

If “rant” instead of RANTER had; 
been a possible So’u ion hcre| 
then "n our view the problem j 
wojli not have been so easily i 
disposed of. As it was, a ranter, 1 
that is, one individual (albeit,' 
one of a parlicular tvpc) had to' 
be compared wi^h BANTER,' 
that is, the banter of all people, 
who indulge in the practice. Wc| 
agreed that many, perhaps most! 
ranters make enem’es. but wo' 
thought it would he rash to say, 
tha'. one ranter usually makes j 
mayiy enemies. After all, a 
ranter merely indulges bom¬ 
bastic cr extravagant language, 
or preaches no’sily. Therefore, 
he need have nothing very evil 
In him. On the other hand, if 
all the banter of each person 
who indulges in the practice 
makes but one enemy, it would 
still be true to say that banter 
(that is, banter In general) 
makes many enemies. 

BANTING, n., a system of diet for 
reducing superfluous fat. 

(Ranting)—Those who indulge In 
this often upset themselves un¬ 
necessarily. 67-11A 

BAR, n., a coun'er in a hotel or pub-i 
lie house where drinks are sold. | 

(Car, Oar)—Where inebriated man j 
sometime.^ becomes dangerous.! 

29-31A i 

(Bad, Bat)-Those afTlictcd with a; 
craving fer al'^ohol often go to' 
the— 48-3D; 

(Bat)—We find that a sponge I 
speedily becomes dry in one? j 

68-21DI 
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(Bad)—Such companions tend to- 
tarnish a youth’s reputation. 

87-lD 

Bar was more apt than Bad be¬ 
cause of the verb “tend^^. Bad 
associates would definitely "tar¬ 
nish a youth’s reputation but it 
cannot be said that all drinking 
companions would do so. 
The adjectival use of the word 
Bar is quite justifiable, I sub¬ 
mit. Many parallel cases can 
be quoted which are accepted 
as good English. 

(Car, Jar, War)—Direct cause of 
many a weak character going 
to pieces. 272-28D 

(Mar)—Nowadays a poor educa¬ 
tion is less apt to this a person’s 
progress. 355-35D 

BARB, n., (fig) a stinging remark. 

(Garb)—Makes one smait. 9-32A 

The many solvers who selected 
Garb would have revised their 
choice had thev reflected a mo¬ 
ment longer. We see around 
us thousands of people whose 
sartorial wear, far from mak¬ 
ing them smart gives them a 
decidedly sloven appearance. 
The Clue, reme.mber was a defi¬ 
nite statement and not ‘Can 
make one smart.’ I suggest 
therefore, that this objection 
ruled out ‘Garb’ and that the 
literal interpretation of the 
word ‘*Smait” clearly pointed 
to “Barb” as the superior solu¬ 
tion. 

(Garb)—Sometimes causes one to 
feel hot. 173-15A 

In this fairly straight-h-rward pro¬ 
blem the word sometimes clear¬ 
ly weighed the scales against 
Cl ARB. It would be too ex¬ 
treme an ur'.dorstate.ment to 
say that cloThing only^sometimes 
causes o ;e to feel hot, espe¬ 
cially In a country where ‘often 
even the flimsiest garb feels like 
half a dozen blankets! In its 
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figurative sense the only sense 
in which it could be applied 
•heie, the word BARB means a 
stinging remark or dig and it 
could be reasonably upheld 
that such a st ng d' es some¬ 
times cause one to feel ho , i.e. 
angry. 

BARBED, adj., stinging, sharp; 
wounding. 


as suggested here, means sting- 
ing, hurtful. Sometimes, we felt, 
a sergt.-major has to have re¬ 
course to such words; when, for 
instance, recruits are unusually 
slack. 

BARD, n., poet. 

(Band)—Comparatively few old 
people admire modem one. 

319-29D 


(Barked, Barred)—Words that ai'o 
this tend to upset a sensitive 
person. 84-13A 

(Barked, Barren)—Kindly per¬ 
son’s reprovals j:)f oilendirig sub¬ 
ordinates are seldom this. 

138-31 a: 

The statement completed by 
barren would surely have been 
over-optimistic. Human na¬ 
ture b^ing what it is, a_ kindly 
person's reprovads must often 
be barren of go.)d result And. 
again human nature being what: 
it is, a kindly superior more' 
frequently than seldom finds it 
necessary to bark reprovals. 
But, inasmuch as he is kindly,; 
his reprovals, though sometime d 
barked, are seldom barbed, that' 
is stinging or biting. j 

(Barked)—Sergt. Major’s words to 
recruits sometimes have to be i 
this. 252-9D 


BARDS, n.. pi. bard, poets. 

(Bands)—Often help considerably 
to stimulate and sustain patriot- 
'ism during war period. 46-34A 

(Birds)—Seemingly, few people 
appreciate their songs nowa¬ 
days. 278-22A 

(Cards)—Such people are often 
more popular with women than 
with men. 423-lCA 

BARE, adj., naked, empty. 

(Bab.')—You were tfcis when you 
were a new-born, child. 32-17D 

‘Newborn’ was a clear pointer 
in this Clue. Had I intended 
Babe to be the answer 1 should 
have omitted that adjective 
•new-born’ because even when 
you were twelve months’ old 
you were jitill a babe! 

BARK, n., the cry of a dog. 


Surely a sergt.-major’s words to 
recruits have to be BARKED 
more frequently than some-: 
times!' When ho is drilling, his 
words must always be barked. 
Barked as suggested here, by 
no means necessarily implies; 
that the words arc spoke 1 1 
angrily. There are two reasons! 
whv a sergt.-major’s words are' 
barked. One reason is that they; 
shall be cleaulv heard, and ano- i 
ther is that their very tone shall 
convey an appropria'e sense of 
urgency and smartnes-;. A com¬ 
mand that is uttered in a lazy 
drawl rnay well be carried oui 
in a similar spirit. BARBED, 
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(Mark)—Is often cause of burglar 
being caught. 35-29D 

Ordinarily, burglars are careful 
not to leave any mark behind 
them which may lead to 
their arrest. Even the inexpe¬ 
rienced ones take due care to 
leave no mark behind them. 
But when carrying oui their ne¬ 
farious work, burgHrs often 
moke a slieM noise that cause* 
the household dog to bark, 
which awakens the members of 
the house. Burglars are thus 
often caught. 

(Bars)—^Burglars are sometimes 
deterred from breaking into a 
house by. 74-36A 
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The cla'm of Bark to be the solu¬ 
tion was the stroo/^er by reason 
of “deterred'*. The word im¬ 
plies rliscoaragement through 
fear, whereas protective bars 
would constitute a mere ob¬ 
stacle hardly calculated, to in¬ 
spire such feeling. There is. 
however, the metaphorical 
meaning of Bars, that is jail, an 1 
this gave me to pause. Then 1 
reasoned that a real burglar 
would rarely be deteried at 
the last moment—on the thresh- 
hold, as the Clue would imply— 
by thoughts of prison bars ! 
Bark taken figuratively, asj 
cough, or literally, aptly an¬ 
swered the Clue, justifying “de j 
terred” in paiticular. Eithe»'i 
sound might well be sufTi- < 
dent to turn a house-breaker 
back from his criminal purpose j 
(Dark, Lark)—Sudden this ’is apt j 
tn fr’ghten nervous baby who is 
alone. 260-2 ID 

\RKED. adj., petulant, imperious 
abusive. 

(Barbed)—Such comments when 
directed at us arc apt to incu’^ 
our resentment. 230-25A 

We thought that having regard 
to the degree o'" frequency de 
noted by apt to, fh? term 
resentment was too strong in 
relation to J:he possible solution 
BARBED. Many remarks con 
taining a sting have little or no 
effect on us, they are rendered 
innocuous by our being aware 
of the emotion or motive which 
prompts them. But comments 
which are directed at us in a 
petulant, imperious or abusive 
manner, i e. BARKED, ‘ trans¬ 
gress good manners and are 
often an o.^ence against our 
pride or dignity. For these 
reasons we considered BARKED 
the better solution of thfis Clue. | 

URKING, n., sound made by a dog I 
vhen it barks; (colloq) coughing. 
[Harking, Larking, Parking)—^In~ J 
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cessant this is apt to get on 
elderly person’s nerves. 97-31A 
BARRED p. p. bar; hindered; ex¬ 
cluded. 

(Marked, Marred)—Progress of 
talented but irresponsible youth 
is often this by heedless actions. 

117-13A 

(Jarred)—We are apt to resent 
being unexpectedly this. 188-12D 

To resent is to feel a deep indigna¬ 
tion and to retain that feeling 
beyond the average period of 
ordinary annoyance. We did not 
think, therefore, that it would 
be true to say that we are apt to 
resent being unexpectedly JAR¬ 
RED, since the annoyance which 
that experience sometimes occa¬ 
sions is as a rule of brief dura¬ 
tion. Being unexpectedly BAR¬ 
KED impli' S a curtailment of 
some freedom of action to which 
one has long been entitled or 
accustomed, and it cannot be 
denied that in democratic coun¬ 
tries, at any rate, few things are 
more apt t .i rouse a person’s re¬ 
sentment than the restilction of 
his personal freedom of action, 
nlway-" excepting of course such 
restrictions as are imposed by 
conditions of war for the safety 
or benefit of the community. 

BARS, V. t., obstructs, prevents. 

(Mars)—Even dutiful daughtei is 
usually resentful when parent 
this her marriage. 256-21A 

There aie countless ways ‘mjwhich 
a parent may mar a daufditear’s 
marriage. for many of which 
parent may not be to blame. 
Perhaps the husband regards the 
parent as a social handicap. Per¬ 
haps the parent is an invalid and 
thqs makes heavy demands on 
the daughter’s time. Perhaps 
the daughter herself Insists that 
the parent, though unwanted by 
the husband shall live with them. 
Considering these possibilities 
we felt that It would be going 
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too far to say that a dutiM 
daughter is usually resentful 
when a parent MARS her 
marriage. Often perhaps, but 
usually? BARS, on the other 
hand, suggested mur*h more 
clearly defined situation, in | 
which the parent deliberately! 
thwarts the daughter’s marriage, 
plans. Whereas a dutiful daugh-; 
ter may bow her head with re-; 
slgnation to such action on the! 
part of a parent, we felt that ■ 
even she would usually be re-- 
sentful. ; 

BASE, adj., worthless, low, mean. 

(Babe, Bane)—^When a person Is 
this his behaviour often causes 
his parents acute worry. 

126-22D 

What often causes parents acute 
worry about a babe can scarcely 
be describe ! as his behaviour, 
which implies a knowledge of 
right and wrong. Perhaps the 
word could be taken to Include 
tearful outbursts, but with a! 
babe it is not so much these 
themselves as what they may; 
signify in the shape of Illness 
that causes parental anxiety.! 
Of the two remaining alter-: 
natives. Bane seemed less apt! 
because according to common | 
usage it should be followed bv' 
of For inst?nc?, a person is! 
said to bo the bane of another’s ! 
existence. Admittedly it might j 
be remarked of Base that a per-i 
son Is seldom called base unless! 
he has attained to a certain j 
maturity of years, and then his; 
parents might not be still alive, j 
However the mor’era^ion in the 
adverb “often” made ample al¬ 
lowance for such exceptions. 

BASH, n., a violent stroke. 

(Ca.sh)—Often that which a pro¬ 
fessional boxer receives makes 
him unsteady. 98-13A 

My selection of the correct solu¬ 
tion was based on the fact that a 
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bash does often make a profes¬ 
sional boxer unsteady both in¬ 
side and outside the ring, as it 
often happens that the nervous 
system is affected thereby. Cash 
on the other hand has not the 
same forceful application. Pro¬ 
fessional boxing is to-day a 
highly commercial!z3d and spe¬ 
cialized form of sport, and it 
would be too .sweeping to say 
that a ‘pro’ is often made moral¬ 
ly unsteady by the cash he re¬ 
ceives. The need for perfect fit¬ 
ness is greater lhr.n in the past. 

(Gash)—Severe one on the eve not 
infrequently loses the better 
boxer a fight. 115-13D 

BAT, n, wooden implement for 
striking ball esp. in cricket; bats¬ 
man: (colloo) pace, rate of 
speed v.i. & i, have Innings. 
(Bag)—^Every cricketer carries this 
at times. 2-lD 

(Bet)—Slips are generally used 
when people do this. 31-4A 
(Rat)—Sometimes causes excite¬ 
ment when he breaks into a 
run. 67-lOA 

(Hat, Mat)—Its durability is usual- 
l.v major consideration when 
choosing a new one. 99-33A 
May I suggest that solvers who 
selected Hat as their solution of 
this Clue entirely overlooked the 
appalling indifference of the fair 
sex to the virtues of durability 
in the matter of head-gear 1 Any 
salesman of women's hats who 
even hinted that his wares were 
made to last a long time would 
either speedily be withered by 
feminine contempt or sacked bv 
his employer! Mat was too 
loose fitting an alternative. 
There are many kinds of mats 
whi -h are chosen primarily for 
their decorative appeal. Bat 
was the only logical , selection, 
for it is surely undeniable that 
whatever kind of bat be under 
consideration, its strength and 
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durability are the chief fac.-ors| 
which govern a prospective pur-1 
chasers choice. ; 

(Cat, Rat)—It usually has to be a' 
very cleverly devised trap tO' 
calc/i an cxpei’icnced one 
185-24A. 

Experienced docs not mean tiic 
mere memory of facts or eveuls, 
ac'ually observed but knowledge, 
resulting from actual observa-' 
tion oi such facts or events., 
Experienced thus implies thei 
use of icason, a power possess-i 
ed only by human beings and, 
not to be confused with the ins¬ 
tinct of lower animals. We,' 
therefore held that experienced 
applied to RAT or CAT read 
literally would be incongruous. 
‘But what about the figurative 
use of those two alternatives?”' 
some of you may ask. “Human; 
beings arc sometimes called rats! 
and cats.” The answer is that! 
experieiiced is scarcely less in-' 
congruous when applied lo either i 
of those two alternatives read! 
figuratively. An adjective qua-, 
lifying a word in its figurative' 
sense must be consistent with| 
that sense, as in spiteful cat and ! 
dirtg rat (unless the pbiase is' 
justified by common usage, a.s; 
for insiance, in mean cut'. BAT' 
of courst' is not used figurat ye-, 
ly here. It is merely an abbrevda-. 
tion of batsman. There was' 
thus no objection to i1 on gram-l 
rnatical groands. Ajs for the; 
truth of the statement made,! 
even tho.se with but slight ac-j 
Quaintance with cricket kiiowi 
that a bowler sets traps for a ■ 
batsman, such as by sending 
down several balls that pitch oiij 
the same spot and break in a; 
smaller manner followed by one! 
that pitches on the same spot 
but breaks in a very different | 
manner, It may be that an easvj 
catch results for which the field! 
has been cunningly arranged.! 
But such traps usually have to' 
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bo cleverly devised to catch an 
experienced batsman. 

(Ban, Bar)—To handle one skilful¬ 
ly calls lor a great deal of 
patience. 204-16A 

We were guided here by the word 
handle, which was as inapplic¬ 
able with BAN or BAR in the 
context as it was applicable with 
BAT. BAR clearly had to be 
read as a counter across which 
refreshments are handed, the 
place behind s.ich a counter, or 
the ro'-m containing it. One does 
not speak of handling a bar in 
this sense, but of managing, run¬ 
ning, supervising or looking af .er 
it. Nor can one describe a BAN 
as being handled. It Is said to 
be enlurced. Clearly, however, 
the word handle was quite 
applicable to BAT, and the need 
for patience ‘m the skilful handl¬ 
ing of a bat should be obvious 
to anybody with even the little 
knowledge of c*ricket a casual 
spectator may have. A bats¬ 
man, to make the ;nosl of his 
inning.s and thus merit the term 
skilful, must refrain from hitting 
out at many a tempting ball. 

(Bet)-—As a rule poisons who do 
this recklessly speedily come to 
grief. 224-3 3 A 

(Bet) -To do this ami enjoy it you 
must be a good sport. 254-21)A 

(Ear, Ral)—To do this recklessly 
is to invite almoit certain dis¬ 
aster. 2f)7-17D 

tBot)—Fairlv lon4 experience is 
noecssat-v bciore person learns 
how to this skilfully. 330-32D 

(Bag)' Its durability is more Im- 
1 ) 0 riant than its appearance to 
most purchasers of one 

3dl-30D 

BAG was ralher easily rejected 
because the majority of bag pur¬ 
chasers indubitably belong to 
the female sex who to an almost 
exasperating degree in the e.yes 
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of the average male, will very! 
often pass over a sensibly prac-' 
lical ani durable bug for a me¬ 
diocre bui pretLily-coloLircd one 
matching her latest ensemble. 
We considered that the state¬ 
ment completed Vjy this Alterna¬ 
tive would, therefore, be funda¬ 
mentally incorrect. BAT, how, 
ever whelher fur cricket or any 
othci’ game was an ideal Solu 
lion to this Clue. Ignoring the 
question of balance or weiglit, 
which did not call f<r con.sidcra-, 
tion here, and estimating winch' 
of the two factors—diirabild v oi 
appearance—would be of nri;''!- 
ary impoitance to the purchaser, 
the Committee unaucnunly 
agreed that even inexocrien. td 
players would nonnallv i-clect 
the bat for its durability. Tne 
rare exceptions denoted by 
most in this Clue catered for, 
we thought, a young lad choos¬ 
ing perhaps his first bat and i;v 
his innocence picking one gaudi¬ 
ly resplendent but of small prac¬ 
tical value. Shortly afterwards 
he would probably i-equire a ne»v 
one. and benefiting by his expe¬ 
rience would be more likciv P' 
choose his next one for its dur- i 
ability. ; 

BATHING, pr. p. bathe: wash ng, 
immersion esp, in water. 

(Basking)—Generally more enjov-j 
able in the sunshine. iO-lMD, 

BATHOS, n., fall from sublime t-, 
ridiculous. 

(Pathos)—Much this in a story or; 
play usually proves painful 10 , 
sensitive person. llO-i.JAi 

i 

BATHS, n., pi. bath; washing. 

(Oaths)—Now much more common-; 
ly used by both sexes than thevj 
were a century ago. 137-24D 

The statement completed by Oa^hs 
would at least have been open 
to serious question. There ran 
however, be no doubt but that 
baths are now much more r(-m- 
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monly used by both sexes than 
they were a century ago. it is 
comm inly said that the Unnedi 
Slates has made the wo: Id bath 
conscious. 

BATTLE, n., a great comteal. 

(Rattle, Tattle)—Mothers a.m* 
often disturbed by noisy cc'i-es 
of this from chiiciren’s nursery. 

127-‘jOD 

One associates Tat lie with g i sio- 
ing grown-ups rather than .vith 
children. Moreover childrens’ 
chaiter s moie likely to reassure 
a mo.her than disturb her. '! he 
toy knOvVn as a rattle .s u-inu- 
ly reserved for very small ba' ies, 
whf) are sjldom without prup?r 
sujxirvision. But even it an 
older child still favoured this 
toy the mother would bo used to 
the sound. Battle seemed open 
to no adv^erse criticism. Echoes 
from the nursery of a batdle 
(either in play or in deadly eai* 
nesti) a'e a frequent cause of 
disturbance to the mother td a 
young family. 

BATTY adj. (slang). Barmv, dotty. 

(Ratty)—You’re apt to be prejudi¬ 
ced when you say that luerson 
WHO disagrees with you is— 

413-29A 

BAUBLE, n.. a showy trifle, mere 
toy. 

(Babble)—Ri'course to some bus 
often enables mothers to quieten 
a crying infant. 123-r>4A 

The adi?cti\e some may mean* 
‘particular but unknown or tm- 
spccified (person or thing'), iri 
distinction from other’. In this 
sense it qualified Bauble with 
special aptness ‘some' mav also 
denote an indefinite number or 
quantity and could thus be re*- 
conciled with Bauble, but less 
aptly, bc'^ause ii is not custom¬ 
ary ^so to speak of a quantity of 
babble. Moreover “recourse to” 
appeared to indicate something 
more than the mere utterance 
of baby talk, which is automall-' 
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cally uttered by a mother when 
she is trying to quieten a cry¬ 
ing infant . 

BAY, n., the bark of a large dog. 
(Ban, Bat)—To nervous person the 
sound of this at night Is often 
eerily disturbing. 86-1OD 

There is no evidence that Baa is: 
eerily diisturbing to nervous' 
people. Indeed, many find the| 
sound of sheep soothing. 'Ine! 
bat has eerie associai o.is andj 
the sight of one may upset a\ 
nervous person but haidlv tnei 
sound of one for it makes very; 
little noise. The sound of a bat’s; 
movements may be ampldied ini 
an enclosed space, such as an 
empty ])uilding oi‘ .lain, but a’ 
nervous person would scarcely 
choose to sleep them. The aller ' 
native Bay remained.^ The bay-! 
ing of a hound, pavlicdarly at' 
night is popularly believed by: 
the superstitious to be token' 
death and Is well calculated tr/ 
have the effect described in the | 
clue on a nervous person. j 

BEANO, n. (slang) a .iolliflcatlon. j 
(Beans)—Wise employer some-* 
times gives staff. 12-15D; 

Does a wise employer make a I 
habit of periodically giving hisj 
statf Beans? Believing that; 
there are many employers who. 
get good service from their work-; 
ers without having to resort toj 
violent upbraidings, I seiv;f;tcd| 
Beano as the better answer to! 
the clue. He is surely a wise! 
employer, who occasionally; 
affords his staff some collective; 
entertainment or recreation by i 
way of expressing his upprecia-i 
tion of their services. I 

BEAR, n., a large carnivorous ?nl-! 
mal; a rude or uncouth man; 
V. t., to support, to convey, lo, 
bring forth. i 

(Beak)—^By virtue of what he is 
this man cannot help making 
enemies. 32-6D, 
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As there was no qualifying word 
to the clause, cannot help mak*^ 
ing enemies’ this Clue clearly 
indicated that Bear was a supe¬ 
rior solution to Beak because 
the enemies which a Beak makes 
are chiefly confined to the cri¬ 
minal section of the community, 
but a bear i.e. an offensive per¬ 
son, makes everywhere. 

(Beat)—Seldom occasions experl- 
cnced Shikari much anxiety. 

64-8D 

(Beau)—Strange though it may 
.seem, many intelligent women 
find this type of man attractive. 

77-24A 

Sum? intelligent women attach 
much importance to polished ap¬ 
pearance and social attainments 
in a man, qualities often very 
helpful in the achievement of 
worldly ambitions. Such women 
are in consequence often at ract- 
ed by a beau, perhaps the “glass 
of fashion and the mould of 
form”. On the other hand, there 
are miyiy intelligent women to 
whom anything like foppish effe¬ 
minacy in a man is abhorrent. 
These realistic daughters of Eve 
are prone to be attracted by a 
bearish fellow, beneath whose 
rough exterior may well beat the 
heart that makes a good hus¬ 
band. The word ‘many’ was to 
my mind slightly in favour of 
the alternative Bear. Meritori¬ 
ously applying themselves to the 
analysis of the Clue and reason¬ 
ing this far, many competitors 
apparently came within an ace-^ 
of solving it correctly; then they 
failed through not appreciating 
the significance of the words 
though it may seem; that an in¬ 
telligent woman should be at¬ 
tracted by a human bear is not 
really strange. Nevertheless il 
may seem odd to many that she 
should be drawn towards one 
whose manners are uncouth off- ^ 
times to the exent of earning him 
the epithet ill-bred. 
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(Beer)—When this gets firm hold' 
on a man the result is often! 
tragic. 78-24A' 

Had Beer been capable of the wid¬ 
er interpretation commonly giv¬ 
en to “wjne” in the figurative 
sense, a very dilTerent construc¬ 
tion might have been put upon 
the Clue. No such metaphorical 
meaning can be read into beer 
however, which must be taken 
in the strictly literal sense. Now 
It is widely Ix'i'evecl, and with 
good ie:so.}, that c^mo.ng intoxi¬ 
cating beverages beer is one o] 
tne inosi innocuous. The toper 
whose tipple is beer seldom oc¬ 
casions the Cassandra-like pro- 
phecie.s which predict lor the 
heavy drinker of many another 
alcoholic liquor a tragic end. If. 
instead of the word ‘often’ ‘oc¬ 
casionally’ or even ‘sometimes’' 
had been used, beer might have, 
been an apter solution of the' 
Clue. But when one considers, 
the millions who are addicted to! 
beer drinking the cases in which, 
the habit has tragic results mustj 
be regarded as comparatively > 
few. Advisedly I say compara- 
tii'>ely few, for th? problem that 
confronted solvers turned upon 
the relative or conditional na¬ 
ture of statement. ‘When’ clear¬ 
ly laid it down that the ‘often* 
was proportionate to the fre¬ 
quency with which the unknown 
quantity got a firm hold on a 
man. Wherefore I believed Bear 
to be the apter solution. Al¬ 
though the instances of a bear! 
getting firm hold on a man may* 
not be numerous, when, this does; 
happen the result is often tragic; 
mutilation if not a fatality. 

(Near)—Few marriages are really 
happy in which the husband is 
this about house-hold expenses. 

127-8D 

The far-reaching assertion contem- 

'■ plated by the Clue with the 
words ‘few maniages are really 
happy’, called for the alternative 
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implying the more objectionable 
quality in a husband. This lalter- 
native seemed to be Bear (par¬ 
ticularly as the subject of the 
bearishness was household ex¬ 
penses). Near means ‘stingy’ or 
•niggardly’. A husband may 
have good reason for being near 
—the imperative necessity for 
economy, which any reasonable 
wife would iniderstand. She may 
well be a keen pracliser ct eco¬ 
nomy h.'nelf Indeed, it would 
seem that women, are often UK re 
eeono.mce.l, eei-eelally in it'garcl 
to household expenses, than a'c 
men. Ou the other hand, BEAR 
may be taken to embrace both 
bearishness and stinginess, ir jm 
which it would have to be ?n- 
ferre i that thure was confiict 
opinion between husband and 
wife on the subject of house¬ 
hold expenses. 

(Wear)—When grieved most c^f us 
find It hard to this a cheerful 
countenance. 150-ilA 

(Beat)—Hitler’s arrogant Hypo¬ 
crisy is indeed hard to this. 

173-28D 

(Boar)—Man of unpleasant temper 
is not uncommonly likened to 
this animal. 183-21D 

How frequently does one hear of 
a man of unpleasant temper, or 
any human being for that mat¬ 
ter, likened to a BOAR? Seldom, 
according to our exporience. Per¬ 
haps some solvers regarded the 
alternative BOAR, as being iden¬ 
tical with pig, but we question¬ 
ed whether this view was justi¬ 
fied. Moreover, pig colloquially 
(the sense in which it would thus 
be tliought of) means greedy, 
dirty, sulky, obstinate, or an¬ 
noying person, and thus implies 
a good deal more than the pos¬ 
session of an unpleasant temper. 
On the other hand, besides agree¬ 
ing that a man of unpleasant 
temper is not uncommonly lik¬ 
ened to a BEAR, there was good 
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reason for such a comparison, 
because, rightly or wrongly, an 
unpleasant temper is popularly 
supposed to be one of the out¬ 
standing characteristic of the; 
bear. j 

(Fear)—Alas, what people owe a! 
man often tends to make them | 
this him. 204-19D, 

“The borrower is the servant to 
the lender” runs Holy Writ, but 
is he £0 to the same extent that 
he was in the days of the debt-, 
ors’ prison? Surely not. In 
these days of the bankruptcy 
court many unscrupulous people 
seem to live on their debts, and 
rather does the debtor seem be¬ 
holden to the creditor who re¬ 
pays! Certainly, in our view 
often exaggerated the degree of 
frequency in the statement 
completed by FEAR, despite the 
modifying words tends. Only 
sometimes does what people owe 
a man even tend to make them 
fear him. But that because he 
has obliged them with a loan, 
people are often inclined to put 
up with a person whose com¬ 
pany they would otherwise 
avoid, seemed to us to be a rea¬ 
sonable assumption. 

(Fear)—Concern for his repuia.ii! 
causes many a timid person to 
this a scandalmonger. 209-16D 

(Hear)—Most of us would rather 
this good tidings than bad. 

226-29D, 

Viitually all of us, surely, would 
rather hear good tidings than 
bad. Certainly all normal people. 
In this ca^o it was clearly to be 
inferre.l that the tiding.s were 
good (or bad), so far as the hear¬ 
er was concerned. In our opi¬ 
nion, therefore, the word most 
in the Clue which rrade wide 
allowance for exception, would 
have resulted in a gross under¬ 
statement with HEAR as the 
solution. With BEAR, the Im¬ 
plication was that the tidings 
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were good (or bad) for the 
son or persons to whom the 
were borne. We accordingl 
felt that there is by no mean 
the same extreme probabilit 
that one would rather bear goo 
tidings as there is that one woul 
rather hear good tidings. Man; 
people would be only too gla 
to bear bad tidings to an enei::i[( 
Hence our selection, in view c 
the word most. 

(Beat)—Man who has great fait 
in himself is hard to this. 

278-13] 

Perhaps some solvers who choos 
BEAT were hypnotized, so t 
speak, by the word faith, wit 
its associations. But the Clu 
referred merely to a man’s fait 
in himself, in other words, selj 
confidence. Not that we wer 
at all minded to belittle the inn 
portance of this quality. Whe 
Emerson declared that self-trui 
is the secret of success he onl 
put m his own words (witha 
perhaps, over-emphatically) Wh2 
has been said by the sages ovc 
and over again; on scarcely an 
subject have they been moi 
agreed. But clearly self-conf 
dence alone is not enough—i 
fact, alone, it may well be Ti 
gardod as a vice. George He; 
bert was surely ^mindful of th 
when he put skill first in de; 
cribing skill and confidence i 
an unconquered army. Wit 
these reflections, we felt It woul 
be rash to say that a man ^ 
merely has great faith in hltl 
self is often hard to beat witl 
ou! even any hint as to the flel 
in which he is hard to beat 
That a man who has great fait 
in himself is often hard to BEAl 
we readily agreed, since gre£ 
self-confidence which is unjust 
fled may well be regarded as th 
vice of self-conceit, or vanitw 

(Hear)—Generally speaking, w 
men are readier than men to th: 
tales of scandal. 285-17. 
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(Beat)—How often do people slan-r 
der a man simply because they! 
can’t this him. 290-35AI 

How many people do you bear ill-| 
will simply because you can’t' 
BEAT them? That was the! 
question we asked ourselves' 
when considering this Clue; be-' 
cause it is reasonable to suppose j 
that if you slander a man you. 
must bear him ill-will without 
slandering him, one hopes! i 
From rejecting thus on human i 
nature with the aid of self-ques-i 
tioning, we came to the conclu-: 
sion that the statement complet-: 
ed by BEAT^ would have been i 
an exaggeration having regard j 
to the marked degree of fre-* 
quency denoted by the words! 

how often -1 BEAR clearly 

covered many more and deeper 
causes of ill-will than BEAT. 

(Fear, Wear)—By observing what: 
people this^one often learns a' 
lot about their natures. 298-5D| 

We thought that the issue here'; 
largely turned on the words! 
often learns a lot. Does one,| 
we asked ourselves, often learn 
a lot by merely observing whatj 
people WEAR? We questioned 
whether one does from women,! 
whose dress is so much dictated ; 
by fashion; and still more didj 
we question whether one doesj 
from men, whose dress is gov-' 
eriied by convention to a muchl 
greater exent. We took a less| 
unfavourable view of FEAR,! 
but remarked that most people 
have similar fears—or, at any' 
rate, those that arc normally ap¬ 
parent to an observer arc larg- 
jv similar, like fear of sickness, 
tear of want, fear of losing dear 
ones, and fear of pain (either 
menial or physical) which large¬ 
ly embraces all other fears. By 
observing what people BEAR or 
put up with, we felt, one is 
much more likely to learn a lot 
about their natures. What they 
bear is something more tangible, 
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more definite, from which to 
draw deductions. It often en¬ 
ables one to tell whether a man 
is patient or impatient, courage¬ 
ous or cowardly, generous or 
mean. Instance the invalid, the 
henpecked husband, or the vic¬ 
tim of an employer’s injustice. 

(Fear, Hear)—To this bad news 
calmly calls for strength of cha¬ 
racter as a rule. 312-20A 

(Fear)—Nowadays there’s usually 
little to this from surgeon’s knife. 

320-39A 

(Beat)—When we are feeling de¬ 
pressed rivals usually seem 
harder to this. 320-8D 

(Fear)—^Rich people often have 
more to this than is generallv 
realised. 345-7D 

I wonder how many competitors 
in considering this Clue remark¬ 
ed to themselves that the words 
have -to carried different im¬ 

plications according as they were 
read with one Alternative or the 
other. Whereas people must ac¬ 
tually suffer what they have to 
b?ar, they (need not actually ex¬ 
perience fear of what they have 
to fear. What people have to 
fear comprises all the ills that 
menace them in life. From 
these reflections we came to the 
conclusion that rich people (and, 
for that matter, all people) al¬ 
ways have more to fear than is 
realized generally or by them¬ 
selves. We therefore felt that 
often would hav’-e understated the 
case with FEAR as the Solution. 
BEAR seemed to us apter be¬ 
cause popular opinion does in 
our view often exaggerate the 
protection provided by riches 
against suffering. 

(Fear, Hear)—One is apt speedily 
to tire of people who talk con¬ 
stantly of what they this. 

355-2 ID 

(Hear)—^As we grow older we 
usually become less inclined to 
this scandalous gossip. 367-5D 
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Apart from whether HEAR in the 
sense of listen seemed strained 
in this context, the Committee 
questioned whether we do usual¬ 
ly become less inclined even to 
listen to scandalous gossip as wel 
grow older—much as one would j 
have it otherwise! Cynics might' 
well argue that all too often the; 
human appetite lor gossip. In-; 
eluding scandalous gossip, m-' 
creases as we grow older. Tak-' 
Ing the realistic point of view, 
the Committee certainly hesi¬ 
tated to say that it usually cie- 
creaies. On the other hand, 
they thought the consoling be¬ 
lief could rersinablv be that as 
we grow older wc do usually bc- 
co ne less inclined to BEAR oi 
carry scandalous gossip, because 
the wisdom of age makes us 
more aware n )t onlv of the dan- 
gei’s to which wo expose our- 
sch’cs but also of the evil that 
we do. 


whose accompanying patter J 
not very important. We pr^ 
ferred to say that theatre audi 
ences are apt to complain ae 
dibly when they find a perforrr 
er difficult to BEAR. Perhap 
some competitors thought apt / 
was too restrained, and that 
definite, outright statement wa 
called for liy this Solution. Bu 
may not the audiejice be a well 
behaved one—and suffer h 
silence? 

(Hear)—How difficult it of 
ten is to this intolerant persor 
with pat’ence! 389-19/ 

(Fear, Near)—When we thii 
malice unreasonably, we arc 
apt to draw it upon ourselves 
392-17/ 

(Near)—W-ife whose hmsband 1 
this usually tries ti) conceal i 
from her acquaintances. 401-41 
(Dear, Near)--Wife is usually up 
set when she hears other womcr 
call her hubby this. 402-161 


(Hear)—Theatre audloncos are ap- 

to complain audibly when they'BEAT, v. i. defeat, surpass. bafTle. 
find performer diflicult to this. (Bear)—Man often finds a viiicUc 

385-3D tive woman hard to this. 


Note that the CUue said difficult—' 
not impo.siVjle (to BEAR or 
HEAR). And though audibly is' 
defineci as ‘perceptible to the 
eai’” it clearly meant in this con-; 
text—and was justified by com-j 
m.n usage as meaning—‘some-, 
thing more than a whisper lo 
somebody sitting in the nexi,' 
seat.’ It implied giving the per¬ 
former “the bird”. Now, just, 
think how often you yourself; 
have found it diffic-ult to hear a 
performer, especially when you. 
were at the back of the hall and i 
aconsics were bad. Surely, if, 
theatre audience were apt toi 
complain audibly when they 
found a performer difficult Ui. 
HEAR many more performers j 
would be given “(he inrd.”! 
Moi'eover, the Cine did not spen-j 
fy the type of performer. Hci 
might be a juggler c r acrobat! 


233-41 

(Bear)—Clever liar is often ven 
hard to this in argument. 

256-1ir 

(Bear)—Clever liar is often very 
lowest rung oC ladder is ofter 
hard to this as boss. 3()0-lt 

“A servant when he reicneth is 
more than ever slave” sang Kip¬ 
ling, inspired by Holy Wiic. But 
clearly the word servant thus 
used was intended in its most 
oerogatory sense, a sense in 
which it can seldom apply tp a 
perse n who has risen from the 
lowest rung of the ladder lo bo 
boss. We, for our pait, failed to 
see why a man who has thus 
proved his merit should be any 
harder to bear as tioss than a 
man who has got the post bih 
privilege, ixnhaps largely as a 
birthright. It may well be that 
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_ slackers would find a man whc 
has risen from the lowest runp 
of the ladder hard to bear as 
boss; but, on the other hand, 
he would know what it is like 
to he in the position of any OTie 
of his subordinates, and should 
therefore not lack under- 
standmcf. We were firmly of the 
opinion that a man who has ris¬ 
en from the lowest runj; of the: 
•ladder is often hard to BEAT as^ 
boss, both in managing a stall * 
and in promoting a firm’s pros-: 
perity. ; 

(Bear)—The conceit of the self-1 
op'nionated is hard to this. i 
308-20A. 

This Clue consisted of a categori-' 
cal asserlion and for that rea-' 
son wo re I e: ted the possible; 
Solution BEAJh For whether or; 
not the conceit of a self-opinion-' 
ated person is hard to hoar de-' 
Ijends to a large extent on his; 
or her personality. For ex-; 
ample James Agate is unques¬ 
tionably a conceited and self- 
opinionated dramatic critic, but' 
he embellishes his critic sms with | 
such wit and humour that one | 
reads them with more enter-1 
tainmonl than irritation. Simi- 
lar examples are to be found in 
almost all circles. While, there-. 
fore, we weie agie 2 d that the' 
conceit of self-opinionated peo-; 
pie is often hard to bear, wej 
felt that there were sufficient ex-; 
ceptions to render the more i 
sweeping assert'on untenable.! 
That tliere are few forms of con-; 
ccit which surpass that of thej 
self-opinionated seemed to us a 
simple statement of fact; hence 
our selection of BEAT. 

(B e a r)—Nowadays enlightened 
mothers are more reluctant tj 
this children. 364-27A 

We remarked at the cutset that 
the Clue read with the Alterna¬ 
tive BEAR did not say enlight¬ 
ened mothers are more reluct¬ 
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ant to bear many children or 
raise large families. It simply 
said they are more reluctant to 
bear children. And we were not 
prepared dogmatically to sub¬ 
scribe to thaf point of view. En¬ 
lightened mothers, for the very 
reason that they are enlighten¬ 
ed, may well be only too glad to 
have a family of several child¬ 
ren. Af'.er all, even today the 
bearing of children is one of 
Woman’s primary missions In 
life. And many people well qua- 
IJled to judge still believe that 
nothing does more to consolidate 
a marriage than children. On 
Ihc Other hand, we had no hesi¬ 
tation in agreeing, that now-a- 
days enlightened mothers are 
more reluctant to BEAT child¬ 
ren. Knowledge on the subject 
today leaves no room for doubt 
that great harm can be done to 
the charactei* of a child by cor¬ 
poral chastisement. The teach¬ 
ings of such pioneers as l\Ia- 
dcimc Mon toss in arc now accept¬ 
ed, and in enlightened circles the 
heavy hand has for the rnost 
part b:en superseded by wiser 
methods of gentle persuasion. 

(Bear)—How gratifying it usually 
is to triumph over person whom 
it’s hard to this! 3G6-28D 

We felt it was reasonable to read 

the words how gratifying -! in 

this context as meaning in efTect 
very gratifying. Now, whether it 
Is so gratit.vng to triumph over 
a person whom it is hard to 
BEAR surely depends to a great 
extent on how skilful or dough¬ 
ty an opponent he is. Is there 
any cause for gratification at 
having triumphed over a person 
who is easy to beat and quite 
unworthy of one’s mettle? We 
thought not, even though he be 
hard to bear. If he knows we 
are greatly supei'ior to him in 
the particular sphere In which 
we have triumphed over him, he 
need feed no humiliation. On 
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tihe other hand, that it is usual¬ 
ly very gratifying to triumph 
over a person whom it is hard to 
BEAT was in our view indisput¬ 
able. In that case we have 
achieved something notable. | 
(Bear)—As a rule, the rnore we i 
consider his point of view the 
less difficult it is to this an, 
enemy. 386-24D 

(Bear)—You’re probably poor sport' 
if you decline to play with a 
man because he’s hard to— 

42j-9D 

The picture brought to mind by, 
the statement completed by 
BEAT was that of an person re¬ 
fusing to play a game he fears 
he may lo.se, and who accepts de-, 
feat with bad grace. And we 
thought it could scarcely be de¬ 
nied that such a person is pro-; 
bably a poor sport. On the other ; 
•hand, one’s lelusal to play with| 
a man because he’s hard to 
BEAR (that is, to put up with)' 
Is surely much less of a pointer! 
to whether one is a poor sport. : 

BEATER, n., man employed to roused 
game., | 

(Bearer)—Helps tD fill Shikari’s j 
bag. 2-6DI 

A number of entrants overlooked i 
the fact that the word ‘Bag’ has 
more than one interpretation.! 
The quantity of ga'me secured by j 
hunter is described as a ‘bag’l 
and it was this meaning which 
led me to select the word ‘Beat-i 
er’. in preference to “Bearer”.; 
After all a ‘‘Bearer” helps to| 
pack hi.s master’s bag i.e. ‘Bag’ 1 
in its luggage (meaning) when-,' 
ever occasion demands, and thei 
Clue soecificallv mentioned i 
“Shikari”. j 

BEAU, n., a fop or Aandy, a lover. ! 
(Bear)—Clever woman often * 
moulds one wilhoul his being 
aware of it! 265-12A 

Jt is generally conceded that man 
can be and often are consider¬ 
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ably influenced by women. An^ 
common observation shows thaT 
a strong minded woman can 
effect i^markable changes in the 
character of a man who loves 
her. For example, how often 'is 
a m-an who lacks a su-ance or 
self-confidence endued with 
these qualities by the stimulating 
admiration, tender flattery and 
love of his sweetheart. Again,*^ 
how of^eri is a coarse type of 
man so'tenei and reshaped by 
a loving woman’s intluencc. 
Such common mstance could be 
multiplied and we considered it 
indisputable, therefore, that a 
clever woman often moulds a 
lover, i. e. BEAU. Whether she 
docs .so luithoni his h''‘inq aware 
of it depends on circumstances— 
in particular the temperament 
of tj"e mnn—which were not 
specified in the Clue. Thus in 
some cases a woman moulds a 
lover unobtrusively, so to speak, 
by means of tact sympathy and 
persuasion employed indirectly; 
while in others she exerts her 
influence by more fo»'ceful and 
directed methods. We thought 
the former rases were sufficient¬ 
ly numerous to iust'ify the asser¬ 
tion mad"* bv the Clue in rela¬ 
tion to BEAU. A BEAR is a 
rough, churlish ill-tempered man 
and is in ccnsequence often, if 
not usually aggressively self-cen¬ 
tred. Because of this we felt that 
whereas a clever woman may 
often succeed in moulding a bear 
it i.s seldom Without his being^ 
awa^-e of it. He b.egins by try¬ 
ing to resist her influence and 
when he yields he does so with 
ill g a"*e. His conversion, though 
ultimately it may be complete, 
is as a rule gradual because he 
is conscious of it and puts up a 
fight against it. 

(Bean)—Modern maid is incline? 
to be dissatisfied if she hasn’t 
got one! 272-19D 
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(Bean, Bead, Beam)—When she' 
hasn’t a—woman often tries toj 
conceal the fact from man she’s: 
after. 432-26A; 

(Beam, Bean)—There’s much less' 
excuse nowadays for modest girl 
not having one. 4:i5-GD ^ 

BED, n.. that on which one sleeps, 
a plot of giound in a garden; a, 
^ layer. 

(Bud)-"Often advances rapidly 
when forced. 9-18A 

(Bid)—Sometimes made for storks 
18-22 A 

(Bet)—One sleeps more comfort¬ 
ably on a good one. 107-35A' 
Until the event has transpired, 
■how ran one tell whether r 
wager is good or otherwise? The 
o dy possible jusdrication foi, 
Bei being tha solution was the ’ 
agreement that one sometimes 
has intuitiions. But this could - 
hardlv be reconciled with | 
the general and positive nature, 
of the Clue. The solud^n Bed; 
seemed to permit of no advers?! 
criticism. A gaod bed is clearh-1 
more conducive to com fort abl? 
sleep. 

(Bet)—Carelessly made one often 
causes a person a sleepless; 
night. l()2-6Di 

(Bet)—Has brought most of u?; 
rosy dreams at some'.ime or' 
other. 283-34AI 

BEDS, n., p^o's of ground in a gar-i 
den, layers. ' 

(Buds)—Unreasonable weather is 
apt to ruin these of flowers. 

BEE n.. an insert kept in hives fo ‘ 
its wax and honey. ! 

(Bet)—Be wise and never touch : 

one! 10()-7Df 

There is such a thing as a safe bet 
and for that reason the advice 
contained in the clue was open 
r to exception. But no bee can 
be considered entirely harmless, 
especially when touched. 


(Bet)—If one is stung by one it 
is often one’s own fault. 

194-16D 

(Wee)—Think of the insect that 
produces honey and you’ll agree 
it is this. 293-19A 

Size is relative and you might 
with justice argue tha‘ of insects 
the one that prodiacs honev is 
not WEE, i. G., very smr.ll. But 
y u wojld have rio option but 
to agree that the insect that pro¬ 
duce's honey is a bee. The posi¬ 
tive nature ;'f the assertion made 
rendered BEE the o ily possible 
selection and you have only 
yourseh' to blame if \oj were 
stung here! 

(Fee)—-The mil lest pars in is 
usually anrK;yed when stung by 
one. 3 7 3-2 ID 

Apart fron whether one can be 
.raid to be stung (that is. s.vindl- 
ed or caught) by a FEE—as dis¬ 
tinct from the person charging 
the fee—, we considered this Al¬ 
ternative less apt because of the 
word usually. Rerrember, the 
Clue did not say simplv a mild 
person. It said the mildest per¬ 
son. And we questioned 
whether the mildest person is 
so freque.itly annoyed when 
over-charged, especiall'>' now-a- 
day.s when overchar. 7 ing is so 
widely practised If he wore, 
what about all the oth;n- people 
who have ii't the mildest of 
natures? Presumably th-^v would 
always be provoked and to more 
than annoyance according as 
thev lacked mildness. We pre¬ 
ferred BEE as the Solution, here 
because it com’^leted a simple 
statement of fact whi h in our 
view could scarcely lie contra¬ 
dicted Perhaps sone of vou 
thought that even the mildest 
person would ahvays be an¬ 
noyed when slung by a bee. But 
surely it is conceivable that he 
might not be annoyed—for in¬ 
stance, if he were a bee-keeper 
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and accustomed to stings. More-i 
over, one of the treatments of j 
certain maladies, particularly, 
rheumatism, is stinging by bees, j 
BEEF, n., the flesh of an ox. j 

(Beer)—Typical Englishman isi 
popularly reputed to be extreme ! 
ly fond of this. 186-13D 

Typical was considered to be the 
keyword. It means representa¬ 
tive, serving as a type or charac¬ 
teristic example. What is as-; 
cribed to a typical Englishman’ 
should he common to the vast 
majority. The phrase roast beef 
old England and the term beer 
eater (of which the etymology is 
surely o’jvious) })car eloquent 
testimony to the fact that the. 
typical Englishmai is popularly' 
reputed to be extremely fond 
of BEEF. As haggis to thC' 
Scotsman, spae,hotn to the Italian 
and sausages to the German, so, 
is roast beef and Yorkshire 
pudding to the typical English-; 
man, ac-orcling to popular i-e-i 
pule. Whereas many English-1 
men may l:c extremely fond of 
beer, we doubted whether one: 
could say with the same confi-'. 
dence as of beef that the typical; 
Englishman is popularly reputed i 
to be extremely fond of Ixjer. A 
large proton ion of Englishmen 
prefer sniri-'s. iiatJ^er, is the 
typical German popularly re 
putei to be extremely lo.id of. 
beer. ; 

BEEFY, adj., muscular, stolid. 

(Beer)—ills being this .sometimes; 
tends to make a man seem i 
coarse. 358-34A j 

BEEN, p. p. to be. j 

(Seen)—As a rule we sp?edily , 
grow impatient of people who; 
talk continually of what thev! 
have his. 267-18Ai 

Whether or not we speedily grow; 
impatient of p:)rsons who talk! 
continually ot what they have j 
SEEN depends entirely on thel 


[ personality of the narrator, the 
I interest-value of the subject" 

piatter and the manner in which 
it is related. So vividly and in¬ 
terestingly can some people of 
wide experience discourse on 
what they have seen that we 
could listen to them for a long 
time without growing impatient 
or bored. In our view, therefore 
as a rule overstated the case in¬ 
relation to this possible Solution. 
On the other hand the person 
who talks continually of what he 
has BEEN usually does speedily 
Ir'come extremely boring, since 
his .subject maiter is himself and 
is usually a glorification of his 
past rokxs upon the stage of life. 
And as la Rojhefoucauld has 
pnnled out, most of us (an ami¬ 
ably only tt 1'rate prolonged 
discussion of one person and that 
is oneself! 

(Seen)—There is often something 
pathetic about old people who 
boast of what thev have this. 

337-28A 

(Seen)—On occasion probably 
most of U5 have this persons who 
have behaved abominably. 

355-30A 

Read in conjunction with the Alter¬ 
native SEEN the Committee felt 
that this Clue was a palpable 
under-statement. For have not 
virtually all of us, at some time 
or oilier, seen persons who have 
behaved abominably, for ins¬ 
tance, children? In our view 
the probability denoted, which 'i 
implied po.ss ble exceptions, ac- 
cor led better with the Solution 
BEEN, since this allowed for per¬ 
sons who. through being severely 
afThcted or invalids from birth or 
a very early age, have not had 
the capacity to behave abomin¬ 
ably. 

BEER, n., a fermented alcoholic 
drink made from maEcd barley . 

(Bear)—Seildom liked by delicate 
type of woman. 110-23D 
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(Bear)—Sometimes makes mild ^ 

. perjon feel aggressive. 354-22A | 

BEERY, adj., slightly drunk or be-[ 
mused. • 

(Beefy)—When he is quarrelsome; 
it is safer to avoid the man who' 
is this. 127-19D' 

(Leery)—One is usually careful of: 
what one says to this person. , 
354-7D1 

LEERY means knowing, sly. Now.' 
one may well be careful of what 
one says to s ich a person if ot.e 
knows him for what he is. But 
ivmember, he is slv and, as such, 
prone to (’ereiye. Therefore, 
we may well bj unaware of his 
true character. Not so with the 
BEER^' person Beeriness, on 
the contrary, is likely to proclaim 
itself. And, knowing that a per- 
so.n is under the influence of 
liquor and mav therefore put a 
d 'Storied construction upon one’s 
words, is not one usuallv careful 
of what one savs to him? 

BEES, n.. pL, bee. 

(Bets)—You will probably be, 
badly stung if you are toi free 
with these. 44-4D, 

(Bets)—One needs to be an expert; 
to deal wih these profitably. 

141-lD; 

BEET, n., a plant used as a kitchen 
vegetable. 

(Beef, Bein’)—Doctors agree tlial 
this helps considerably to 

strengthen physique. 98-29D. 

BEG, V. t. & i., to solicit alms. 

(Bed, Bet)—St^rv’ation forces some! 
people to. 12-1 ID i 

(Bet)—Generally speaking those; 
who do this for a living lead: 
a precarious existence. 71-17D| 
Beg seemed aptly to fit the Clue; 
from whatever angle it was 
viewed. A few select people 
who beg for a living, such as 
in philanthropic or religious 
causes, do not lead an existence 
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any more precarious than the 
average person, so that this being 
the solution the premiss ‘general¬ 
ly speaking’ was .iustified. 
Nevertheless, the case for Bet 
had to be considered, though it 
appeared to be weak indeed. 
Such folk as do bet for a living 
—and surely they are rare! — 
must always lead a precarious 
existence, ‘Generally speaking’ 
could not therefore be reconciled 
with Bet. 

(Bet)'—Certairuly deserving of 
piiy are those who are forced 
to Ih's. lal-lGD 

(Bee. Bot;—To do this for others 
is often a thankless task. 

204-16D 

(Bet)—People w th a tendency to 
this are liable to prove embar- 
ra.ssing as friends. 208-39A 

(Bet)—Pei sons who do this for a 
livelihood usually soon become 
hardened to disappo ntment 

277-7D 

(Bel)—People who this a lot are 
usually good at telling hard 
luck stories. 324-43A 

(Bet)—Rich people are usually 
able to do this more light- 
heartedlv than poor people. 

332-32D 

Obviously, rich people are always 
able (if they wish) to BET 
more light-heartedly than poor 
people—by merely putting on 
the same small stake that the 
average poor person would. 
They would then be able to 
laugh at their losses. On the 
other hand if the Clue, read 
with BET, were understood to 
mean that rich people who put 
on high stakes arc able to BET 
more ligh'.-heartedly than poor 
people who pul on low stakes, 
we again dissented. Surely, 
then the former would have 
just as much cause to be 
anxious as the latter. BEG 
posed a very different question. 
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And we agreed that rich people,] 
themselves being immune from! 
want, are rsaally able to begj 
more light-heartedly than poor! 
people, on whose behalf they' 
may well be begging. | 

(Bet)—How often do people who' 
this have no right to do so! 

354- 29A 

(Bet)—It Fometimes calls for; 
mu'*h courage to this when one' 
is not accus'.omed to doing so. ' 

355- 31D 

(Bet)—-One rsjallv requires a lot 
of skill and patie/ice to do this 
with profit 370-7D 

We could find nothing to quarrel 
with in the statement com¬ 
pleted by BEG, parhcularly 
having regard to the words 
with profit in the Clue, which 
we thought it reasonable to 
understand as meaning mate¬ 
rial profit. We were satisfied 
that, human nature being what 
it is, profitable begging does 
usually require a lot of skill, 
and patience, sine.? beggars 
have to persuade people to givei 
something fjr nothing! Wej 
thought BET less apt because: 
much would depend on the 
nature of the betting. True, 
there are many betting systems 
which may bo said to involve 
skill and patience and by fol¬ 
lowing which it is claimed one 
can make a fortune. But sui’o- 
]y it has ve.; to be proved that 
it is usually through skill and 
patience that people bet with 
profit! On the contrary, there 
is slill a considerable school of 
thought which considers that 
people who make a profit at 
betting do so largely through 
luck—and, perhaps, some inside 
information. 

(Bet)—People who never this 
often criticise adversely lhv.se 
who do. 377-3f)A 

]We felt that BEG accorded belter, 
with the frequency denoted by' 
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often, because begging, or rather 
successful begging, is at the ex¬ 
pense of people other than the 
beggar. And who has not 
heard even people who beg on 
behalf of charitable concerns 
criticised adver. ely cn the 
grounds that they really do it 
for their own glo/i?icaUon? On 
the other hand, people who BET 
do so normally at their own ex¬ 
pense and need not necessarily 
concern others. 

(Bet)—How gratifying it usually 
is to be successful when we 
this! .388-1 d A 

(Bet)—Probably most of us arc too 
ready to condemn those who... 
for a li\e!ihond. 409-25A 

BEGS, third, person sing. Eeq. 

(Bets)—As a rule, the less greedy 
a man is when he...the moie 
Ukely he is to succeed. 40.5-23D 

BELIEF, n., trust confidence. 

(Relief)—This affords us many of 
our truly happy moments in life 
153-2 ID 

Generally speaking, relief is the 
negation of unhappiness lalher 
than positive happiness, f: he 
committee therefore questioned 
whether it can be said to afford 
us many of our truly happy nc'- 
mrnts in life. On the other 
hand, they were satisfied that 
whether in a lerson, an 
event, or in God or eternity, can 
undoubtedly be said to do so. 

BELL, n., a metallic vessel which 
gives a clear, musical sound on 
being struck. 

(Bill)—This is sometimes lather 
startling when unexpeclel, 

191-3 A 

(Yell)—To be woken up this at 
night is apt to be rather i:cr- 
lurblng. 215 17D 

The words apt to be rathetr would 
have been unduly moderating 
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with YELL as the solution. In, 

* that case, either apt to be orj 
both, should have been omitted.; 
Beint? woke.i up by a BELL at 
night would surely he ihes 
milder sensation of the two pos^ 
tulated. Hence our choice of 
this alternative as being irore 
consistent with the moderation 
In the Clue. 

BELLE, n., hand.some woman. 

(Bells, Yells)—Can hardly fa l I > 
attract a person's att^ntio i. 

79-18A 

Yells, I discarded, because genu¬ 
ine Yells, as distinct from ordi¬ 
nary street cries such as those 
of hawkers, invariably attra"‘l 
a person’s attention. I could 
not reconcile this with the 
wmrds ‘can hardly fail’ which 
imply a degree of uncer.ainty. 
In many cases bells do not at¬ 
tract attention. This left Belle, 
which aptly fitted the Clue. A 
beautiful w’oman may fail to 
attract attention, such as that 
of a misogynist, but be il to the 
credit of human nature, such in¬ 
stances are rare. 

BELLOW, V. i., to roar. 

(Mellow, Yellow)—Suffering some¬ 
times makes a man this. 

183-9A 

(Mellow, Yellow)—Having to cope 
with large family of infants is 
apt to make inexperienced man 
- 423-30 

BELLS, n., pi. beZI. 

(Bills)—^Play a prominent part in 
Xmas and New Year celebra¬ 
tions. 40-26D 

(Belle)—Often much less chang¬ 

ing when veiT near at hand. 

226-27A 

The distance of even a few paces 
sometimes lends enchantment to 
a picture, and many a face of 
peerless beauty as seen from a 
little way off is found to have 
flaws under close senitiny. 
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Nevertheless, we felt it would 
be going too far to say that a 
belle is often much less charm¬ 
ing when very near at hand. 
The omission of much would 
have been better for BELLE in 
our view. On the other hand, 
it is surely indisputable that 
BELLS ,whose sounds may fall 
sweetly ou the ear wdien heard 
at a distance, are often much 
Jess charming when very near 
at hand, because they are then 
toj loud and are apt to .lar. 

(Balls, Bills)—Incessant these are 
apt to get on one's nerves. 

283-24D 

BENCH, n., a long seat. 

(Bench)—Seldom comfortable to 
sit on for a long time. 224-5D 
BEND, V. i., to deviate from the 
straight or the perpendicular. 

(Tend)—In the course of his work 
a surgeon is frequently con¬ 
strained to. 68-19 A 

(Mend, Tend)—BigofeJ minds are 
usually very difficult to this. 

335-29D 

BENDING, pr. p bend. 

(Bedding)—Necessary when mak¬ 
ing a bed. 11-2D 

BENT, n. . a natural tendency. 

(Cent)—Man who hasn't one sel¬ 
dom makes much of a mark in 
the world. 98-13D 

To assert that the man who has 
no money seldom achieves 
worldly success would i)e so pal¬ 
pably untrue that cent auto¬ 
matically rejected itself. The 
selection of Bent was equally 
mechanical, since it i.s merely 
pJatudinous to state that the 
man who is so aimless that he has 
no natural inclination of the 
i mind towards anything seldom 

1 gels anywhere. It would not be 

I true to say that such a man 

I never makes a mark in the 

1 y^orld, because there are a few 
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exceptions, such as the type of 
man who, because of his wealth 
or social status is sometimes 
made a figure-head by exploit¬ 
ers who are secretly furthering 
their own interests. 

<Vent)—Youthful talent is often I 
nullified by inability to find this, j 
123-28Dj 

Bent means “natural inclination; 
of the mind towards anything.”' 
Now it isr common for parents 
to be in a quandary as t^ the 
vocation for which their son is' 
particularly suited. A lad's' 
bent is not often made clear by 
his youthfuL activities, and t’lc 
failure in later life of a youth 
who has shown much promise 
at school happens all too fre¬ 
quently. Bent was therefore 
peculiarly apt. The only rea¬ 
sonable iruerpj’etat'ion ol 
here was ‘opening’ in its figura¬ 
tive sense, such as ‘employ¬ 
ment’. This alternative seemed 
weaker bv comparison because 
of relative vagueness. Had 
Vent Signified ‘suitable open¬ 
ing’ instead of merely “opening” 
its rejection would have been 
more difficult to justify. 

(Best)—If a young man’s_wqrk is 
his this he is likely to win quicW 
promotion. l()o-32A' 

■“Likely” means very much the 
same as ‘ probable,” and the 
Clue stated in effect that young 
men whose work is as described 
by the solution win quick promo¬ 
tion at least more (-fei 
than not. BEST would there¬ 
fore have resulted in a very, 
comforting obsei vation—b u t 

scarcely a true one. It would 
be going too far to say that a 
young man’s best work is likely! 
to win him quick promotion 
Much depends on whether the 
young man is adapted for such 
work. BENT, on the other' 
hand, clearly implies that the! 
young man is so adapted. More-i 
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over, when a young man’s work 
is his bent he usually takes a 
keen interest in it and does his 
best. 

(Cent)—He is certainly an unfor¬ 
tunate man who hasn’t one. 

169-18A 

(Best)—Alas! All too often a man’s 
work IS not his— 412-260 

BENT when used in connection 
with work means natural iricli- 
iiatic.n ol the mind towards such 
w’ork. And since .‘-o many factors 
—social poudo.i, linaricial cir¬ 
cumstances, family rcsponsiliili- 
ties, education, etc.—influence a 
man's choice of work we thought 
we were .1 us tiffed in deploring 
the lact that all too of'en a 
man's work is not the work he is 
natural]V inchned t > do. On the 
other hand, we thought it would 
be too liarsh a condemnation of 
mankind to say that all loo often 
a man ’.s w^ork is not his BEST. 
Il('member although a man's 
w'ork may not 1 h-‘ liis bent ho 
may still do his best to carry it 
out. 

BERTH, n , sleeping place esp. In 
ship. 

(Birth)—A man usually feels 
anxious when waiting for one. 

183-23A 

BEST, adj., good in the highest de¬ 
gree; V. 1., to surpass overcome. 

(Beat, Bent)—Many a popular au¬ 
thor excels at his. 106-36A 

(Jest)—Many a poor comedian’s 
fails to amuse us at adl. 126-18D 

In the first place, sure’:' Jest 
would have read a trifle oddly 
in the context provided by the 
(iluc. The plural, “Jests” seem¬ 
ed rather to be called for. 
“That of many a po ir comedian 
. . . . ” woul j have boen_ better 
English if Jest in the singular 
was to be the solution. No such 
objection attached to Best. So 
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much for technicalities. A ■ 
stronger argument in favour of; 
Best, and, incidentally against 
Jest, was provided by the gene¬ 
ral sense of the Clue. The jest 
of many a good comedian may 
fail to amuse us, so that the 
statement completed by Jest 
would have been pointless. On 
the other hand. Best as the sol.i- 
tion sharply contrasted with the 
word’s “fail to amuse us at all" 
and resulted in a comment that 
had point. 

fZest)—Progressue business head 
encourages this in his employees. 

142-14A 

Zest means relish, gusto, keen 
enjoyment or interest. It is no' 
always a virtue, nor does it 
necessarily make a man a 
better worker. A stronger case 
could have been made out for 
jiest if the context had made it 
quite clear that such zest was 
for work. Encouragement of 
the best in an employee, on ihe 
other hand, must necessariiv 
conduce to his being a belter 
worker. 

(Bent)—Many an ambitious man 
is dissatv.fied with his. 150-34A' 

A man’s bent is his natural In-, 
clination and it might almost be, 
describe.! as a contradiction in 
teiTns to say that a nan is d’s- 
satisfied with his oent. At an.N 
rate, it is reasonable to suppase, 
that few ambitious m<'n Wimld 
be dissatisfied with callings for 
which they are naturally adapted. 
Rather would they rov^el m tliem ^ 
Best was subjected to no such ad-: 
verse cntici'^m Some ambitU us- 
men ai’e patient enough to be^ 
satisfied witli what is their pre- | 
sent best, whde at the same time, 
striving to do better. Many 
ambitious men, on the other 
hancl, are so impatient that they 
are not even satisfied with rea¬ 
sonable progress. 


(Jest, Test)—This is most difficult 
to do when one is seriously 
worried. 179-37A 

Read in conjunction with the possi¬ 
ble solution JEST this Clue cons¬ 
tituted an obvious underst.ite- 
ment. With regard to TEST to 
merit serious consideration this 
w'ord needed qualifying mure 
specifically. Moreover, the 
phrasing did not link up •* cry 
happily with ‘TEST’ the v.nrd 
do being open to rever.al inler- 
protations. The word BEST pro¬ 
vided easily the most c'pt solu¬ 
tion of this Clue, since it 13 gene¬ 
rally acknowledged ’^hat when 
one’s mind is preoccupied wUii 
serious worry it is hard uidoed 
to do one’s best in any under¬ 
taking. 

(Ro.st)—Well-to-do people can 
generally afford to have this 
when they feel so inclined. 

217-17A 

Admittedly when they feel so in- 
cVned could have been emitted 
wilhou seriously impairing the 
sense of the statement complet¬ 
ed by BEST. Nevertheless these 
words could scarcely be called 
redundant with this alternative 
as the solution, since they had 
a modifying effect namely, that 
of excluding cases where the 
people mentioned have no incli¬ 
nation to have the best. This 
was a more important modifica¬ 
tion than might have appeared 
at first sight, because a pois ►n 
would scarcely be incUncd to 
have something that was obvi¬ 
ously too expensive for him. 
The clue therefore did not sug¬ 
gest that people who are merely 
well-to-do can buy the best sea¬ 
going yacht or the best mansion 
obtainable. Be it noted that 
well-to do is defined as sufficient¬ 
ly rich, or pro.sperous. It does 
not mean fabulously wealthy. To 
call a millionaire merely well-to- 
do would be an understatement. 
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Even though the best was thus! 
restricted, however we still felt; 
that the reservation effected by! 
generally was justified. A weH- 
tO'do person buying jeweller 3 \ 
furs or a motor car might possi¬ 
bly feel inclined to have the besl . 
and then find it a little too ex-', 
pensive. The words can afford 
io rest can be read loosely as 
ean rest without suffering ad- 
verse or undesirable conse¬ 
quences, which meaning is now 
recognized on the grounds of 
common usage. Nevertheless, 
we held that REST was less apt., 
because many a well-to-do per¬ 
son might find that he cannot! 
afford to rest, even in this sense, 
just when ho feels so inclined, 
as in working hours. ; 

(Rest, Test)—^When one is feeling; 
run down what doctor advises is! 
usually this. 218-25Di 

TEST was in our opinion a poor: 
third. It could scarcely be un-j 
derstood as examination in the; 
medical sense. Moreover when; 
a doctor feels an examination is! 
necessary he usually proceeds to. 
examine one. He is hardlv like-i 
ly to waste words on advising! 
an examination, as he would in a; 
surgical operation. Nor did wcj 
think TEST could be understood | 
to mean blood test, which as a i 
rule is clearly described in some' 
such words. With REST as the! 
solution we would have preferr-, 
ed often in the Clue, instead of, 
usually, which denotes such a: 
marked degree of frequency : 
Surely there must be many Ins¬ 
tances in which a ch ctor does not 
advise a person who is run 
down, to rest. It all depends on 
the cause of the condition. Moro 
nourishment, a tonic, perhaps 
more cxerci.se with or without a 
change of air—any of these 
things he mjcht advise rather 
than mere rest. That, medical 
science being what it Is today, a 
doctor’s advice is usually BEST 
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when one is feeling run down, 
we unhesitatingly agreed. If 
only this were recognized by so 
many people who either ignore 
the fact that tihey are run down 
or treat themselves, the morta¬ 
lity rate might be much lower, 
we felt. 

(Bent)—Being thrown on his own 
resources enables many a man-4 
to discover his this. 293-33D 

Discor>er means to find out or 
to disclose, reveal, each of which 
interpretations were applicable 
here. Most men being aware of 
their natural inolinalions we did 
not think that being thrown on 
his own resources enables many 
a man to find out his BENT. 
Nor did we think the circums¬ 
tances denoted enable many a 
man to reveal his bent (does 
many a man ordinarily hide or 
conceal his bent?) though we 
agreed that such circumstances 
do enable some men to develop 
and exploit a natural inclination 
of their minds. But we did feel 
that being thrown on his own 
resources enables many a man 
both to find out th? BEST of 
which he is capable and to 
reveal it. Often it is not until a 
man is compelled to depend on 
his own resourre.s that he dis- 
covers his best qualities. 

(Bent)—A man usually knows hh 
own this. 300-28A 

A person’s BENT is the natural in¬ 
clination of his mind; so surely 
it would be a contradiction iT 
terms to say that a man onlv 
usually knows his own bent, thu: 
implying that sometimes he doei 
not know it! A man may no 
know how best his bent may bj 
utilized in. or adapted to, a joi 
that yields him a living, but tha 
is another matter. With thes< 
reflections, we passed on to con 
sideration of BEST, That a 
usually knows his own best, ii 
the sense of workmanship, w 
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felt to be a tenable assertion*/ 
nor could we find anything to 
quarrel with in the alternative 
interpretation that a man usual¬ 
ly knows his own people, name- 
his own relatives, best. 

(Test)—Starting work at bottom of 
ladder usually proves this for 
son of wealthy parents. 

305-:i7A 

We reasoned that starting work at 
the bottom of the ladder vir¬ 
tually always proves a TEST foi 
the son of wealthy parents. On, 
the other hand, there might be 
occasions when it would not 
prove BEST for him to start ati 
the bottom of the ladder; such; 
as for instance, when he is phy¬ 
sically incapable of the work to, 
be done there. But that it 
usually proves best, especially in ■ 
these democratic days, we had no, 
doubt; for actual experience on j 
the lower rungs of the ladder j 
are invaluable to one in an exe-| 
cutive position. | 

(Jest, Test, Zest)—Hard time very 
often seems less hard when you 
make this of it. 314-41A 

(Rest)—Many small-minded people! 

eniov scandal but the-of usj 

dislike it. 323-1 lAj 

Alas! it cannot with truth be as¬ 
serted hat the REST of us disljtke 
it. Many of us who are not. we 
hope, small minded may not 
enjoy scandal, but we often 
listen to it with interest! It is 
only the more high minded and 
high principled of us we thought, 
who can be said to dislike scan¬ 
dal and for that rca.son we con¬ 
sidered BEST the more apt Solu¬ 
tion here. 

(Jest)—Weak characters are sel¬ 
dom able to make this of their 
troubles. 329-36A 

One of the defects of weak charac¬ 
ters is that they are often so 
lacking in purpose that they 
treat their troubles as a JEST, 
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without making any effort to 
tackle them. To make the BEST 
of one’s troubles is to be un¬ 
daunted by them and earnestly 
strive to remedy them. We 
agreed that weak characters are 
seldom able to do this. 

(Test)—It’s often this for young 
couple to begin married life on 
small income. 344-30A 

(Jest)—Good comedian’s this sel¬ 
dom fails to amuse. 357-16D 

(Rest)—When judging people in 
the mass, how difficult it often is 
to distinguish the worst from the 
this. 357-18A 

(Test)—Hard school usually proves 
this for spoilt child. 37fc‘-13A 

Surely a hard school virtually al¬ 
ways (and not rrerely usually) 
proves a TEST or trial for a 
spoilt child! We were not pre¬ 
pared to say the same of BEST, 
however, because several factors 
(for instance, physque and 
mentality) would In this case 
have to be taken into considera¬ 
tion. We feel that the exceptions 
implied by usually were called 
for in the statement completed 
by BEST. 

(Rest)—Pushing salesman is apt to 
argue that his waies are better 
than the... 411-13A 

(Beat, Beet, Eel i)—Spoilt boy usu¬ 
ally gets sympathy from mummy 
when other children—him. 

445-20A 

BESTED, p. p. situated, beset. 

(Betted, Netted. Tested)—Arro¬ 
gant boasters eften reveal their 
true cowardliness when they are 
this. 161-18D 

(Tested)—Mean-natured persons 
often clearly reveal their true 
characters when they are this. 

209-10A 

The alternative TESTED was not 
specific enough having due re- 
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gard to the words often clearly j 
reveal. Surely a mean-natured' 
person can be tes ed in countless j 
ways that give little, if any, in-' 
dication of his true character,! 
let alone clearly reveal it. Toi 
do this the lest would have to, 
be ot a particular kind, such as' 
in the form ul an issue irivolv-. 
irig or likeJy to involve his vital 
mieiesis which pcidiaps he could 
further or preserve by some 
mean a.t. in other words his 
nature would have to be tested 
in a manner that clearly reveals 
its meanness. IVlean-natured per¬ 
sons are often so tested when 
they are BESTED. 

(Jested, Tested)—Conceited work¬ 
man is apt to resent being this 
at his .lob. 294-5D 

BET, v.t., to wager, n., wagering. 

(Bed)—Most of us think it rather: 
hard if it doe n’t yield a little j 
74-34A; 

(Beg)—Many who do this lu\ve| 
their own improvidence to blame i 
lor the r troubli;s. 191-13D! 

(Beg)—We cannot help being ex-' 
asperated sometimes by people! 
who do this. 2o4-llD; 

(Bit)—Few punters think it’s! 
worthwhile going to the Races | 
If they don't make this there. 1 
2J0-33D; 

Few punters think it’s worth while i 
going to the Races if they ciun’tj 
make a BIT there? Then, sure-i 
ly for most of the time n ost | 
punters can scarcely thmk ii’sl 
worth while going to the Races! I 
Because most punters must losej 
most of the time, otherwise where i 
would the profits of the tote and; 
of the bookies and the taxation; 
come from? That few punleis; 
think it’s worth while going lo' 
the Races if they don’t make a! 
BET theie seemed lo us to oe aj 
much more credible asserirm. • 
Such an assertion allowed fori 
punters who may be content loi 
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attend a day’s Ra^es without^ 
having a bet and for others who, 
although attending may make 
their bet or bets olf the course. 

(Set, Pet)—Reckless this seldom 
appeals to careful person. 

292-UD 

(Beg)—People aic apt ti be in- 
reasonable when they do ilu.s. ^ 

294-^1 OA 

BET was felt to be more in kcer- 
ing With the rather sweeping 
statement Hi the Clue. We did 
not think it to j much of a lv.p- 
eralizatioa to say that people are 
apt to be unreasonable wlien 
they bet. because a sense of Pro¬ 
portion is so olten lacking be¬ 
tween the amount ot money 
people will risk Ic.sing when tnev 
bet and the evonomies they will 
exercise in their living expenses. 
How many people are preoaied 
to lose a hundred rupees in an 
afternoon at the races and then 
deny themselves in the maitcr 
of clothes or food? In our view, 
it is more difliciilt to generalize 
on the subject of people who 
BEG. Who shall say what js 
reasonable or unreasonable m 
begging that is dictated by ge¬ 
nuine want? Only the beggar 
knows the beggar’s need. 

(Pet)—The more costly this is the 
the more upset we are apt to Le 
on losing it. 307-ID 

(Bat)—Nearly all little bo.ys like to 
have this. 318-23A 

‘T bet you I can do so and do bel¬ 
ter than you”, “1 bet .you 1 can 
climb that tree”. In various 
language “I bet you” this and 
T bet you” that are common de¬ 
clarations among little boys all 
over the world, and we there¬ 
fore found nothing to nuarrcl 
with in the Solution BET here. 
The Clue exaggerated in rela¬ 
tion to the Alternative BAT, we^ 
considered, because there are 
numerous little boys who have 
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no desire for and who derive no 
pleasure from the posseisio.i of 
a bat. 

(Pet, Set)—There’s alwavs some 
risk attaching to one. o58-14A 

(Bit)—^Think twice before you pro-| 
mise sooiebody to make this fori 
him at the ra es! 360-2 3D j 

It was agreed that the admonition, 
completed b/ BIT vvo-iid te so, 
obvious to even a person of low 
intelligence that .t would be a 
waste of time utteri'^t^ it. At 
the best of times It :s extrenelv 
difficult to mak? some luonev fo., 
oneself at the races, L it Uf) sen-’ 
sible per. on would n''0'.7?t.se tu 
make a profit wi h souiebodN 
elso’s mone.*’. BF-T Oix tne clner) 
hand, had two implications: (a) 
to pla e money on a horse T^re-| 
viously selected bv one's tr end I 
who could not attend the races, 1 
and (b) to place a bet for him; 
on a horcc we oursen^es would 
select for him while ^ve were at’ 
the races. In the first instance, 
the warning mi=^,ht be unneces-i 
sary, because one wiuld simplyl 
be carrying out ‘.riend's in-’ 
structions. But in the rerondi 
instance the admonition would ' 
it was considered, be lully iusti- 
fied, for, dependent on the! 
friend’s tempera neat, he might i 
become abusive if he found tuat. 
his bet ,had been rlaced on rn 
“also ran”! The Committee, felt,! 
therefore, that BET was me: 
more apt Solution. 

(Bit)—People who rarely gamble' 
usually feel pleasan'.ly eKcitec’i 
when they make a-361-30Ai 

It was very difficult for ^he Cjm-j 
mittee to imagine anv o ration j 
on which a person who rarely' 
gambled was not pleasantly ex-;, 
cited on making a BIT. In fact,! 
we were unable to think of one,i 
even cons’idering the phlegmatic; 
type of person whe appears ab-j 
solutely unperturbed. Such a 
person may not betray any out-1 
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ward sign o; excitement, but 
there can scarcely be any doubt 
that he will pleasantly ex¬ 
cited on bcin ; so fortunate as to 
win some money. We had no 
option, therefore, but to reject 
this Alternative on the ground 
that usually indicated too low a 
degree of fre:iuency in this con¬ 
text. The truth of the statement 
completed by BET, howe ver, will 
be self-evident to sensiVal? per¬ 
sons. At first we wondered whe¬ 
ther a bet'er w -u’d not more 
freouen ly than usually have the 
feel'ng denotei u ider the cir- 
cumstanie.i described, bir ma¬ 
ture reflection br ught lo mind 
wagers f )r trivial stakes—for 
example cigarettes, sweets, a few 
annas—the outcome of which 
rouses i i neither the maker nor 
the taker of the bet anv such 
feclin" of plea.='ant excitement. 
We ac.orJinglv' selected BET as 
be‘n,g the more aot Alternative. 

(Pet, Set)—We are apt to be irri¬ 
tated b/ person who makes un¬ 
due fuss wh:n he loses a this. 

368-27D 

(Bit)—How tiresome people are 
apt lo be who seldom enjoy a 
game mu ffi unl:s3 they make a 
this on it! 384-26D 

(Beg)—People who don’t this are' 
usually quick to criticise people 
who do. ‘*47- i2D 

BETS, n., pi. Bet. 

(Pets)—Many a person who can¬ 
not afford them has these 

322-29A 

(Pets)—Men who derive real plea¬ 
sure from these are usually good 
sports. 342-35A 

Men who derive real pleasure from 
PETS may well have their vir¬ 
tues, but we doubted whether it 
could be said that th?y are usual¬ 
ly good sports, as the term is 
commonly understood. Much may 
depend on the nature of the pets 
from which they derive pleasure. 
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But take one of the mosL sport-f 
ing of pets, the do^. There must! 
be maiy men who derive real: 
pleasure froii dofts who can bv! 
no S 'retch of the ima.^ination I 
be described as good sports.! 
They may be pettv-minded andj 
unsociable. TJiey may have tak-i 
en to b.'ts because they cannot; 
get on with their fellows or arel 
averse t e human company. On i 
the other hand, judging from ou ■: 
own observation we felt 'it wasi 
true to say that men who de-' 
rive real pleasure from BETS 
are usuaJlv good sports—per-: 
haps, for one thing, because they| 
are good losers. I 

! 

(Begs)—Shrewd person can usual¬ 
ly tell from way a man-whe¬ 

ther he does it often. 364-29D 

BETTER, adj., good in a higher de¬ 
gree, V. i., amend, improve. 

{Bitter)—Bad tempered person is 
apt to feel this after a violent 
quarrel. 127-12A 

Just as a bad tempered person is 
usually quick to pick a quarrel 
so is he usually quick to forget 
about it. He has so many quar¬ 
rels that he could scarcely re¬ 
member each one for long, any¬ 
way! The fact is, however, that 
a bad tempered person seMom 
has a really vindictive nature. 
He is not as a rule given t 
nursing grudges, or brooding 
over grievances. He vents his 
spleen and has done with it. For 
him even a violent quarrel need 
not signify much, the cause may 
be trivial. And often the more 
spleen he vents the better he 
feels afterwards. Rather is th 
restrained and normally coo' 
tempered persoa apt to feel 
bitter after a violent quarrel. 
With him the grounds for i 
would probably be substantial 
Moreover, apart from the actual 
cause of the quarrel, such a per¬ 
son is apt to resent being pro- 
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yoked into losing his self-coas, 
trol. ! 

(Bitter)—Being told he looks this 
is apt to make a sick man leel 
this. 2G8-35A 

(Fetter)—Many men this them¬ 
selves by.marriage. 278-8D 

(BiUter)—When at last we wri^ 
off very old debts we usuaM^ 
tend to feel this. 322-241)* 

(Bitter)—Expressions of sympathy 
ofen make a disappointed lover 
feel this. 347-16A 

In the first place we remarked that 
a disappointed lover may well 
be already feeling bitter when he 
receives expressions of sympa¬ 
thy; and expressions of sympa- 
pathy could scarcely be said to 
make him feel what he is al¬ 
ready feeling! But our chief ob¬ 
jection to BITTER was that the 
word often in the Clue \vent too 
far. Expressions of sympatny 
however genuine, may often fall 
to give a disappointed lover 
much comfort, but we hesitated 
to say that they so frequently as 
often have an embittering 
effect. In oui* view such a 
defeatist and cynical contention 
would be uniustifiable. We pre¬ 
ferred to say, banal though it 
sounds, that, on the contrary, 
expre-ssions of sympathy often 
make a disappointed lover feel 
BETTER. 

(Bitter)—Cheerful company tends 
to make unhappy person feeT^ 
404-13A 

BIAS, n., prepossession. 

(Bibs)—Every mother has for her 
child. 4-27D 

Most competitors unthinkingly 
chose Bibs. 1 say ‘unthinking¬ 
ly’ because a careful study of the 
Clue paints clearly to “Bias” as 
the correct solution, since thqj^ 
are thousands of mothers in the 
world who do not possess or 
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bother about “Bibs” for their i 
children. ! 

BID, n., an offer of a price at an auc-i 
tion. j 

(Aid)—Sometimes means a lot to; 
you. 5-24AI 

(Kid)—Raising one frequently' 
proves more costly than antici¬ 
pated. (59-24AI 

BIFF, n. (slang) smart blow. i 

(Miff, Tiff;—One between real 
friends seldom leads to a serious 
quarrel. 97-25A 

BILE, n., peevishness. 

(Bill)—Often provokes a man to' 
use bad language! 315-24Di 

BILK, V. t., to decamp without pay¬ 
ing. 

(Balk)—It is a common recourse 

of practised swindlers to “-” 

their creditors by suddenly leav¬ 
ing the vicinity. 82-14A' 

BILL, n., a note o:‘ charges with! 
amount due. 

(Bull)—Few of us like meeting ai 
big one. 31-4D| 

(Will)—To rectify errors and omLs-i 
sions in one frequently necessi-, 
tates a law suit. 84-14A; 

(Pill)—Seldom do we relish one| 
from our Doctor. 129-9A ’ 

Do we ei'cr * relish” a pill from j 
our Doctor? The answer is an 
unqualified no. The very fact, 
that we take pills to cure or al-j 
leviate some disorder is suffi-j 
cient to prevent us from relish¬ 
ing them and our most favovir- 
able reception of them can be 
no more than a resigned accept¬ 
ance of a necessary evil. One 
of the meanings of the word 
“relish” is “to be pleased with” 
and in that sense it can be said 
to iustify the selected solution. 
Bill, For there are cccasions, 
rare though they be, when a bill 

..^om our Doctor proves an 
agreeable surprise by being 
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lighter than we expected. There 
Is also the further consideration 
that a doctor’s bill often signi¬ 
fies the end of an illness and 
that in itself enables some of us 
to view the document with feel¬ 
ings of pleasurable relief. 

(Bell, Bull)—Sometimes gives one 
a most unpleasant shock. 

230-31A 

The general application of this Clue 
implied by the use of rend¬ 
ered BULL a very far-fetched 
possible solution. Rare indeed 
are the occasions when one of 
these animals gives any person 
a most unpleasant shock. A 
cattleman or bull-fighter coping 
with a savage bull might expe¬ 
rience some feelings of fear or 
even terror, but in such circum- 
stance.s these feelings could not 
properly be described as shock. 
Moreover, since the phrasing of 
the Clue denoted an experience 
with which we are all liable to 
share, how many of us have 
anything to do with bulls? Al¬ 
most equally farfetched, we 
felt was the possible solution 
BELL. The sound of a bell may 
sometimes cause us surprise or 
even vague app’ehcnfions. 
such as in the middle of the 
night, but only in extremely un¬ 
usual circumstances—which the 
Clue gave no hint of—CDuld a 
bell cause us to feel a most un¬ 
pleasant shock. BILL seemed 
to us the most aot selection be¬ 
cause many, if not most of us, 
have at some time or other 
been unpleasantly shocked by 
one of these unsentimental do¬ 
cuments! Sometimes because it 
constitutes at an inopoortune 
moment a painful reminder of a 
debt which we had completely 
overlooked, and sometimes be¬ 
cause the sum demanded has 
greatly exceeded the amount we 
had optimistically expected it to 
be. 

BINGE, n., a jollification, a drinking 
bout. 
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(Singe)—^After-effects of one are 
usually most distressing! 

158-20A 

Binge is a colloquialism in com¬ 
mon current usage. It is defin¬ 
ed in the Concise Oxford Dic¬ 
tionary as a jollification, dnnk- 
ing-bout. or drunken spree. This 
alternative was an ideal solu¬ 
tion. particularly in view of the 
exckmation mcrk at the end 
of the Clue. Singe was much 
less ant. As it would have 
occurred in this context. Singe 
may mean either a slight burn 
or a hair-dre.-s ng (peration in 
which the tips of one’s hair are 
singed. Clearly the latter inter¬ 
pretation was quite inappli¬ 
cable. And to say that alter- 
effccts of a sUah" bum are 
usually most distressing would 
bo, to put it mildly, a gross 
exaggeration. 

BIRDS, n., pi. bird; feathered, wing¬ 
ed animals. 

(Bands, Bards)—Their melodies 
naturalIv appeal strong to keen 
music lovers. 103-31A 

BIT, n., a s nah) piece; the metal pari 
of a horse's bridle. 

(Bet)—Most o" us like to make 
this at sometime or other. fiO-17D 

(Fit)—The effect of this frequent¬ 
ly makes a horse’s temper 
savage. 72-19D 

(Bet)—The maie frequently a 
gambler makes this on the races 
the more reckless he often gels. 

33e-39D 

BITTER, ad.i.. reproachful, sarcastic. 

(Titter)—Studied, derision and cal¬ 


culated critcism, often make 
conceited person this. 50-29A 
(Better)—Candid criticism often 
makes a failure th s. 133-8A 


When a man is re'orred to loosely! 
as ‘‘a failure” widiout its beljg' 
made clear that he is so in only; 
one regard, then a gieat dca^ I 
has been said about him. Iti 
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may be presumed that he is no^ 
longer a young man. that he has 
had chances, and that he has 
failed to make good. Surely cas¬ 
es in which candid criticism 
would cause fiuch a man to im¬ 
prove must be marked excep¬ 
tions, occurring rarel.y rather 
than often. Human nature being 
what it is, candid criticism often 
makes a failure hitter by giving 
him to reflect at such a late 
hour on lost opportunities. 

(Better)—Most of us o?casionally 
have experiences which make 
us feel this. 381-40 a 

BLAB. V. t, to let out secrets. 

(Blub)—Schoolboys who do this 
are usually scorned by their fel¬ 
lows. 244-9D 

(Blub)—Little boys arc probably 
less apt to this than little girls. 

290-32A 

(Blub)—Children often do this to 
show off. 332-32A 

(Blub)—It’s often better not to 
listen to people when they do 
this. 345-17D 

BLABS, V. t.. third person slug. blab. 

(Blubs)—What a child usually 
does, when f lightened by 
threads 152-27D 

(Blub)—It’s often better not to 

sympathise with boy who- 

when hit by bigger boy. 

322-23A 

To withhold sympathy from a bov 
who cries, i.e. BLUBS, when he 
is hit by a bigger boy may some- '* 
times be iustfied on the grounds 
that it is better to teach him to 
fight his battles bravely and 
stand on his own feet. But 
more often, we thought, such 
withholding of sympathy woulf 
be unnecessarily harsh and 
miight well give an impression 
of callousness. We preferred the 
Solution BLABS here, because ^ 
we agreed with the contention 7* 
that it is o 'ten b3lter to dis¬ 
courage a tale-bearing tendency 


i 
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on the part of youngsters. Sym¬ 
pathy with this tendency often 
prevents a boy from cultivating 
the virtue of self-reliance j 

BLACK, adj., dismal, threatening. I 
sullen. I 

(Blank)—Pessimist’s outlook Is | 

usually this. 60*4D 1 

(Blank)—During fits of heavy de-1 
presson the future often seems' 
this. 135-34A: 

Black was more in keeping with a 
fit of heavy depression, in which, 
cne is often oppressed with' 
morbid fears. A blank outlook' 


all even a convict in his prison 
cell may plan constructively! 

(Blank)—To a rejected lover the 

future is apt to appear. 

418-2D 

BLACK, as it was suggested in 
this context is commonly taken 
to mean dismal, gloomy. 
BLANK, on the other hand, 
means absolutely empty. We 
thought that BLACK was more 
in keeping with the fit of heavy 
depression which a rejec'ed lover 
would probably suffer. Blankness 
is more symptomatic of boredom 
or ennui 


is Seldom symptomatic of any- BLADE, n., cutting part of a knife, 
thins more than boredom or (Blame'.-Thin-sk nned person is 

easily cut by. 69-31D 

(Slack)—In such a mood we are 
apt to speak unguardedly. BLAME, n.. Imputation of a fault. 


229-1.5 A 

(Blank)—All too often we are our¬ 
selves to blame when our future 
seems... 405-23A 

Perhaps some of you thought that: 
since so many outside influences, 
—such as threats of war, econo-' 
mic depression, unemployment— I 
could make our future seemi 
BLACK, it would be unjust to* 


(Blaze)—Playing with fire may 
lead to this. 15-21D 

(Blade, Blaze)—Careless handling 
of instrument sometimes results 
in surgeon being severely hurt 
by. 41-28D 

(Flame)—Boss with tendency to— 
for all and sundry reasons can’t 
hope to retain sensitive workers. 

450-12D 


say that all tco often we are 
ourselves to blame when our 
future seems black. But we may 
be ourselves responsible, through 
our own folly. Moreover, whai- 


: BLAMES, v.t., censures, reproaches. 

I (Blares)—Hot-tempered man fre- 
: quently does this unreasonably, 

i 42-lD 


ever the obstacles ahead, should j 
we not look on the bright side? 
And in the end how often is such 
optimism justified! The Com¬ 
mittee, tor their part, thought 
it true that if we take a pessi- 


BLAND, adj., mild, gentle. 

(Blind)—Wives of untruthful hus¬ 
bands are often diplomatically 
this for the sake of domestic 
peace! 100-29D 


mistic view of the future we are 
ourselves all too often to blame. 
They th9ught BLANK less apt 
because 'in a sense it went even 
further than BLACK. If our fu¬ 
ture is blank it is absolutely 
empty. And the Committee rea¬ 
soned that if our future seems 
absolutely empty we are oursel¬ 
ves to blame not merely all too 
often but virtually “always. After 


(Blind)—Tactful host always end¬ 
eavours to be this when a guest 
behaves badly. 139-20D 

A host might well be far from tact¬ 
ful who endeavours to be blind 
when a guest behaves badly. 
Much necessarily depends on the 
nature of the bad behaviour. 
Circumstances are easily con¬ 
ceivable in which a watchful 
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eye and swift action would be, 
necessary. j 

(Blind)—BeinfT deliberately this! 
often enables one to avoid un-j 
pleasantness. 239-1 ID j 

(Blank)—We are often apt to! 

under-rate person wiH this type' 
of face 314-31D | 

(Blank)—Such a look from victim; 
tends to encourage tease. j 

402-21D 

BLANDLY, adv., Bland. ' 

(Blindly, Blendly)—How tiresome 
'is person who seems given—to 
disagreeing with views most 
people accept! 441-14D 

Perhaps some of you were hard 
put to it here to decide who 
is the more tiresome—a per¬ 
son who seems given BLINDLY 
to disagreeing or a person who 
seems given BLANDLY to dis¬ 
agreeing with views most people 
accept. And at first glance the 
Committee had much the same 
difficulty. But on going more 
closely in to the matter they 
were satisfied that there was a 
better case for BLANDLY on 
this context. They reasoned that; 
a person who seems given BLI- ^ 
NDLY to disagreeing with views I 
most people accept well do so j 
through ignorance of the subject' 
—in which case we should notj 
consider him so tiresome as un-' 
worthy of reasoned opposition. ’ 
And rernembor, he might still! 
be entertaining in his arguments! ■ 
On the other hand, a person i 
who seems given BLANDLY toj 
disagreeing need not put forward , 
any argument at all. He might i 
simply say with a smug, 
tolerant smile that he disagrees 
—and consider the matter closed. 
Weighing up the points in the 
light of this reasoning which: 
would you say is the more tire-1 
some? Surely the person who! 
seems given BLANDLY to dis-! 
agreeing with views most peo-l 
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pie accept! Having come to this 
decision, the Committee’s next^ 
step was to decide which vjf the 
two Alternatives accorded better 
with the phrase. How tiresome 
—! And because there was no 
qualification such as usu.ully or 
often which would have been re¬ 
quired with the weaker Alter¬ 
natives BLINDLY the Committee 
were agreed that B*" A NDLY fit-— 
ted with the emphatic, outright 
assertain. 

(Blankly)—Being stared at —by 

stranger is apt to be rather dis¬ 
concerting. 436-15D 

The Committee thought that in the 
circumstances given here we are 
more likely to be disconcerted 
when stared at Blandly that 
when stared at Blanklv. BLAND¬ 
LY with its implication of irony, 
went further than BLANKLY, 
which means merely without in¬ 
terest or expression. 

BLANK, adj., empty vacant. 

(Black, Bleak)—Unexpectedly ac¬ 
cused, an innocent nerson’s ex¬ 
pression is usually this. 26-25D 
(Bland)—When circumstances re 
quire it diplomatic person is 
able to conceal anger beneath 
this expression. 155-2D 

Blank was more in keeping than 
Bland with the unqualified, 
sweeping assertion projected in 
the Clue. When one is in the 
throes of anger a bland expres¬ 
sion is harder to assume than a 
blank expression. It is reason-" 
able to suppose, therefore, that 
the occasions when a tiiplomutic 
person would be imaole to con¬ 
ceal anger beneath a bbank ex¬ 
pression must be rarer than tho¬ 
se when he is unable to do so 
beneath a bdand expression. 

(Blond) — It’s apt to be 
exasperating when servant tax¬ 
ed with offence of which he’§* 
clearly guilty wears this ap¬ 
pearance. 396-1 pA 
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BLAND need mean no more than 
gentle, smooth, mild. BLANK 
means void of interest, without 
expi'ession. We thought that a 
BLANK expression would be 
more likely to cause exaspera¬ 
tion than a BLAND expression. 
Remember, the offence may be 
a trivial one. And if the bbu.d 
expression were accompanied 
. by apologies there would, we 
thought, be litle cause foe ex¬ 
asperation. i 

BLARE, v.i, to make a loud trump- j 
et like noise. j 

(Glare)—Manv motorists thought-.’ 
lessly confuse pedestrians with 
this. 78-7A 

The word “corifuseJ” tilted the 
scales slightly in favour of Blare. 
The glare of lights is more blind¬ 
ing in its effect than confusing. 
To be confused is to have your 
thoughts mxed up, your mental 
impressions disordered. In the 
case before us it means one\^ 
sense of what is happening im- 
media'ely about one. Now if a 
person is blinded, it would be an 
understatement to say he is con¬ 
fused. He has little or no 
no 'Idea of what is happening 
Much more aptly does the ad¬ 
jective “confused” describe a 
state of mind caused sometimes 
by the blaring of horns. It is 
quite possible that the victim can 
take in the facts of the situation 
but he may be so startled that 
he cannot marshaFthem so as to 
decide on a rational course of 
action. 

(Flare, Glare)—Considerate boss 

will rarely do this at employee 
in the presence of others. 

113-5D 

A glare is hardly a savage fornn ot 
expression and sometimes might 
well be regarded as even res¬ 
trained. It need not be observ¬ 
ed by other people present 
Moreover, “considerate” is a 
fairly moderate adjective and 
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does not imply any excessive 

magnanimity. I therefore 

thought “rarely” in the Clue went 
too lar for this alternative. The 
adverb “up” would have been 
required after Flare for it to 
mean “burst into sudden anger.” 
(Flare, Glare)—Meek persons often 
appear extremely comical when 
they this w.th rage. 228-14D 
In our view the words often. . . ox- 
tr^nelu comical called for 
a solution indicating a.. greater 
demonstration of rage than a 
mere GLARE. FLARE when used 
in th.s context should be accom¬ 
panied by the word ap. But 
when one speaks of a person 
flaring up, the fact that he does 
so with anger or rage is under¬ 
stood. Ihis process of elimina- 
i’ion automatically brought us to 
BLARE, which we felt was al¬ 
together apt. The incongruous 
circumstances of a meek person 
blaring with rage are. wo agreed 
often extremely comic.il Inciden¬ 
tally. when a person blares, he 
may well glare too. 

(Flare. Glare)—For boss to this at 
nervous employee is only to 
make him more nervous. 

332-36A 

BLARES, v. t., proclaims loudly. 
(Blames, Flames, Flares, Glares)— 
It is usually better to lestratn 
one’s feelings when moody supe¬ 
rior does this without iustifica- 
tion. 193-26A 

It was observed that FLARES and 
FLAMES in the sense i i which 
those verbs were suggested here 
should each be followed by^ some 
i such adverb as up, without which 
either would have read oddly in 
this context. GLARES was felt 
to be rather weak because it does 
not necessarily signify much, 
particularly in the ca^c of a 
moody superior. We preferred 
to say, without allowing for as 
many exceptions as would have 
been inferred from usually, that 
it is better to restrain one’s feel- 
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ings when a moody superior 
glares without justification. 
After all, a glare is only a facial 
expression. There remained 
the alternatives BLARES and 
BLAMES, both of which were 
apt. BLARES was the apter, for 
two reasons. One reason was 
that it was mere in keeping with 
the adjective moody in the Clue. 
The other was the question whe¬ 
ther one should so frequently as 
vsnally restrain one's feelings 
when claimed without justifica¬ 
tion. It can l:e argued iiuit to 
restrain one’s feelings m such 
circumstances might be regarded 
as tantamount to an admission 
of guilt. The sentence com¬ 
pleted by BLARES, on the other 
hand, did not necessarily imply 
that one was blamed for any¬ 
thing, 

BLAZES, V. i.. burns with excite¬ 
ment shows sudden anger. 

(Blames, Blares)—What many a 
liverish employer does on the 
slightest provocation. 92-18D 

BLENCH, V. i., to shrink, shut one’s 
eyes to. 

(Blanch)--Witnessing a bad road 
accie'ent often makes even a 
bravo rerson do this. 108-2t)A 

BLIND, adj. igi orant or uodiscern- 
ing, 

(Bland)—Philandci er’s explanation 
of his intention is usually this. 

242-13D 

(Bland)—Person who is this when 
his faults are pointed out to him 
is apt to be exasperating. 

343-16A 

(Bland)—As a rule women are 
more adept than men at preten¬ 
ding to be— 429-13D 

BLINK, v. i., lo )k with eyes open¬ 
ing and shutting. 

(Blind)—Car headlights that make 
one this are usually very danger¬ 
ous. 380-1 ID 

In our opinion, car headlights that 
make one BLIND are always 
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very dangerous. On the other 
hand, those that make one mere=" 
ly BLINK might not be so dan¬ 
gerous. We therefore preferred 
this Solution because it justified 
tho exceptions allowed fur by 
the word usually in the Clue. 

BLOAT V. t. and i., bjcome inflated. 

(Float)—Bath sponges do, in 

water. f)4-34A'^ 

In view of the unqualified asser¬ 
tion of this Glue 1 had no hesi¬ 
tation in rejecting float as it is 
only the artificial sponges that 
float, and not “'in” but on wa‘er. 
Real irponges, as anyone may 
verify by a simple test sink in 
W'a'er, and “bath sponges” in¬ 
clude both the real and artificial 
types; the solution Float was in¬ 
admissible. But all spunges, the 
real and the artificial, bloat in 
water. 

BLOKE, n., (c Toq)—man. fellow, 

chap. 

I (Broke)—Greedy man is seldom 
! happy this. 272-22D 

I BLOOM, n., fulness of li'e and vi- 
i gour. 

j (Blood)—Healthy this enriches the 
complexion of a young girl. 

70-32A 

There is an old wives’ saying that 
pimples (not to mention a gross¬ 
er form oi excrescence still less 
calculated to enrich the com¬ 
plexion) aje sometimes an indi¬ 
cation of health and strength. 
This may or may not be strictly 
true, but there can be little 
do ;bt that some robust young 
wemen, presumably with healthy 
blood, have poor and even sal¬ 
low complexions. On the other 
hand, it is not rare to find a 
young woman with anaemic 
tendencies having natural colour 
in her cheeks. Thus healthy - 
blood does not invariably enrich 
the complexion. No such objec- 
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tion attaches to the word bloom, 
for it is merely a statement of 
the obvious to say that a healthy 
blcom enriches the complexion. 
Another pointer to bloom was 
that the term is usually applied 
to a youthful cheek, especially a 
girl’s and if the solution had 
been Blood the last four words 
of the Clue would have been 
purposeless. 

BLOW, n., a calamity, v. i., to make 
a current of air; blow up—'in¬ 
flate, reprove. 

(Blot)—Dismissal from good posi¬ 
tion often proves a serious one. 

56-22D 

(Slow)—Lack of suflicient exer¬ 

cise tends to make Oiie this when 
physical exertion is necessary. 

184-19D 

(Slow)—Undue hurry is apt t 
make a person this. 197-33A 

(Glow, Slow)—It is often indiffer¬ 
ent health that causes a person 
to this up unaccountably. 219-29A 

We summarily rejected GLOW be¬ 
cause of the up in the Clue. 
One may say blaze up or flare 
up, scarcely glow up —and leas 
of all as in this context. The 
word glow alone is sufficient 
In our opinion BLOW up couk 
only be understood here figura¬ 
tively, as explode in a temper 
We preferred this alternative tc 
SLOW because of the word.^ 
often and unaccountably. Where¬ 
as a person may well slow up 
in different ways or in different 
activities many times a day cas¬ 
es where the process caused by 
but not ascribed to indiiferent 
health must be relatively few 
SureJy cbnormal proneness t« 
fatigue is o ten, if not usually 
ascribed to Indifferent health 
We there .'‘ore felt that some 
•times would have been more ii 
keeping with this alternative 
On the other hand explosions of 
temper due to indifferent health 
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are not so readily recognized as 
being so perhaps because there 
is less inclination to give them 
sympathetic consideration. Yet 
doctors agree that indifferent 
health is a common cause of 
such outbursts. 

i'BLOWS, n., pi. blow, 
j (Blois)—Stepng characters are 
I able to survive many these. 

I 211-8D 

jBLUB, V. i., shed tears. 

1 (Blab)—Men of strong character 
! seldom do this. 300-28D 

(Blue, Blur)—When we are child¬ 
ren trifling disappointments are 
apt to make us this. 355-lD 
(Blab) — Unexpected kindness 
sometimes makes .young crimi- 
—nal. 437-17D 

BLUE, adj., indecent, obscene. 

(Blub)—Being denied a toy he 
dearly covets usually makes a 

spoilt litUe boy-. 83-34A 

BLUES, n.. depression of spirits. 
(Clues)-—Often become less vex¬ 
ing when analysed. 267-3 OA 

I In relaticn to the statement made 
we thought CLUES, without any 
Qualification, was rather a 
vague and lof se-fitting possible 
Solution. And confining its ap¬ 
plication to Commonsense Cross- 
words we consider^^d that vex¬ 
ing, which means slightly an¬ 
noying or irritating, was too 
strong a word used in this con¬ 
nection. Again, if one waived 
this objection, then surely clues 
always rather than merely often 
become less vexing when ana¬ 
lysed. Much truer, in our judge- 
ipent was the statement that 
I BLUES often become less vex- 
I ing when submitted to analysis; 

The condition of depression 
known as the blues, while ad¬ 
mittedly not always, is often 
the result of misconceptions or 
magniified causes which analyti¬ 
cal reasoning reveals as such. 
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BLUFF, adj., blunt, frank, hearty. 

(Gruff)—This type of person is 
often surprisingly gentle. 

258-20D 

(Gruff)—When we’re young we’re 
apt to be rather easily discon¬ 
certed by—^manner. 425-18D 

Only apt to he rather easily dis¬ 
concerted by a GRUFF manner? 
Gruff means rough, stern, surly. 
Recalling their own experiences, 
the CommiTiee thought the Clue 
tended to understate the proba¬ 
bility of our being disconcerted 
by such a manner when we are 
young. BLUFF, on the other 
hand, is a milder term. True, it 
means blusteritig but it implies 
frankness and heartiness with 
the bluster. The Committee pre- 
feri-ed the milder term BLUFF 
as being more consistent with 
the moderate words apt ito be 
rather easily disconcerted. 

BLUNT, adj., rough, outspoken, dujl. 

(Bland, Blind)—It often pays to 
be this in business dealings 
with hypocrite. 272-34A 

BLUSTER, V. i., to roar, to bully, 
n., self-assertive talk, threat. 

(Blunter)—Pointed question by 
opposing counsel often makes 

an argumentative witness- 

113-19A 

Blunder in the context could only 
be taken to mean outspoken. 
From this alternative one would 
have had to infer that the wit¬ 
ness was already blunt before 
the pointed question was put 
to him. The Clue, however, off¬ 
ered no grounds for such an as¬ 
sumption, a person being argu¬ 
mentative by no means implies 
that he is blunt. No such objec¬ 
tions attached to the solution 
BUist'-f. An argumentative wit¬ 
ness might, well be expected to 


(Blister)—As a rule this can be 
quite safely ignored. “ 

BOARD, n., a long, thin piece of 
plank. 

(Beard)—May be reduced by shav¬ 
ing. 43-13D 

A heard is not reduced by ‘shav¬ 
ing,’ but by trimming or cut¬ 
ting, whereas a hoard is shaved 
by a plane to reduce it to the 
thickness desired. 

BOAST, V. i., to speak in high praise 
of cneself; n. a statement ex¬ 
pressing vanity or pride. 

; (Beast)—Too easy success is apt 
! to make an arrogant man this, 
j 162-1OA 

Arrogant means overbearing, pre¬ 
sumptuous, haughty, or claim¬ 
ing (in the sense of demanding) 
too much. Apparently some 
competitors argued that an ar¬ 
rogant man must necessariK^ be 
boastful, but with this the Com¬ 
mittee could not agree. They 
felt, however, that boastfulness 
might well arise out of an* - 
gance, especially as a result of 
too easy success. BEAST, in its 
figurative sense, is r very liard 
term to define. Its meaning 
often dei)ends upon the user. 
For instance, if a schoolgirl jr 
even a schoolboy says ‘ beast.” 
and often if a woman says it 
the term is comparavively mild. 
On the other hand, if .a man 
calls another man a beasv t.he 
term is altogether opproorious. 
The dictionaries variously define-' 
the term as meaning a brutal 
person and a person whom one 
dislikes, between which theie 
may well be a world of differ¬ 
ence! It was felt 'hat such im- 
biguity or vagueness ’onstituteJ 
an objection to BEAST. But 
even given the benefit of either 
interpretation, this alternative 
was held to be less apt tha»i 


bluster in the circumstances BOAST. An arrogant man is 
described. } already a person whom one dis- 
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likes. On the other nand, he is 
hardly apt to be made a brute 
by merely too easy s \ccess, 
which may rather be apt io 
mellow him. 

(Beast, Feast)—Vulgar jne is apt 
to make a refined person feel 
acutely uncomfortable. 22l-i(lD| 

(Beast)—Sensible people usuady I 
treat angry this with reserve. 

2^3-6D 

(Beast)—How quickly can dririk' 
make many a man unused to it: 
this! 248-7D 

We felt that BEAST went too far, 
particularly having regard to 
the words ho\o quickly and 
rrmny a man. Surely, for the 
most part drink relaxes control 
rather than actually creating ■ 
beastlir.ess. Therefore, we rea¬ 
soned, a man who is not at heart 
a beast is unlikely to be made,' 
one, and that very quickly, by, 
drink. On the other hand, 
most people have a thick streak 
of va nly, and the relaxation of 
control effected by drink, parti-j 
cularly in a man unused to it' 
often quickly results in boast-; 
’ing. 

(Toastj—Exaggeration is a com-! 
mon feature of this. 281-16Ai 

One of our objections to the re-' 
jected Alternative was that a^ 
TOAST does not necessarily i 
mean a speech. A toast is a’ 
drink to the health or in honour 
of a person and many a one is 
proposed in a brief sentence. 
The words common feature, 
therefore seemed to us of ques¬ 
tionable aptness in relation to 
TOAST. But leaving aside that 
objection we questioned whether 
it would be true to say that 
ejaggeration is a common fea¬ 
ture of toasts, even those which 
do take the form of eulogistic 
speeches. Admittedly, extrava¬ 
gant praise is a not uncommon 
feature of such eulogies, but 
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there is a distinction between, 
extravagance and exaggeration. 
Extravagant praise is an ^- 
moderate assessment of a per¬ 
son’s qualities, but it may well 
be an assessment sincerely be¬ 
lieved to be true by the speak¬ 
ers and others, whereas exag¬ 
geration is a deliberate magni¬ 
fication of facts or projected 
achievements patently beyond 
the limits of truth or possibility. 
Exaggeration is not invariably 
a characteristic of the vainglo¬ 
rious or bragging statement 
which is called a BOAST, but 
that it is a common feature of 
the latter can scarcely be dis¬ 
puted. Goebbels, the Nazi pro¬ 
paganda chief, provides a typi¬ 
cal illustration in his boasts 
that the German Armj^ would 
conquer Russia in six weeks, 
and that the Luftwaffe would 
reduce England's chief cities to 
ashes within an even shorter 
period. 

BOAT, n., a small open oared vessel. 

(Brat)—Little one may upset you. 

2-23D 

(Brat)—It calls for a certain 
amount of experience to handle 
one properly. 337-15A 

BRAT is a term of contempt for 
a rather unpleasant or difficult 
type of child and we doubted 
whether to handle such a chhd 
properly, i. e. in the most effec¬ 
tive manner, always calls for a 
certain amount of skill and ex¬ 
perience. Often the most effec- 
Hive manner of coping with a 
brat who is badly misbehaving 
is to give him or her a good 
speaking, treatment which calls 
more for plain common sense 
than skill and experience. We 
agreed with the statement com¬ 
pleted by BOAT, because to 
handle even a small craft such 
as a dinghy properly requires at 
least as much skill and experi¬ 
ence as is required, say. to ride 
bicycle. 
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BOATS, n., pi. boat. 

(Boots)—Bad weather soon dis¬ 

closes their defects. .37-16D 

(Bouts)—Generally speaking, these 
hold more fascination for men 
than for women. 173-18A 

BOGY, n., devil, bugbear. 

(Fogy)—Child who has had mod¬ 
ern upbringing is seldom easily 
scared by this. 348-35A 

BOIL, V. i., seethe, agitated. 

(Tcil)—Envy of rival’s success' 
often makes a person this. | 
28.V27A, 

To toil means to work laboriouslv; 
and long and we thought it' 
would be an overstatement tO; 
say that mere envy of a rival’s! 
suc cess often causes a person to I 
embrace such drudgery. 5om^-! 
times, admittedly, a rival's j 
achievements generate a gnaw-! 
ing envy which goads and spurs! 
a person to efforts of emulation! 
which entail prodigious labour,} 
but such instances are compara-1 
tively rare, judging from com¬ 
mon observation. In our viewi 
the degree of frequency denoted ■ 
in the Clue accorded much more! 
aptly with the Solution BOIL.! 
It is only the sainlliest who feeli 
no envy at a rival’s success and 
of the preponderating unsaintly 
human beings we have only to 
examine ourselves and our im¬ 
mediate circle to agree with the ! 
statement that such envy often 
makes a person seethe with 
feeling of annoyance and jeal¬ 
ousy. 

(Toil, Foil, Roil)—We’re apt to feel 
uncomfortable when we unin¬ 
tentionally cause person to— 
442-13A 

BOLD, adj., daring, impudent, con¬ 
spicuous. 

(Bald)—Responsibility helps to 
make many a man this. 157-18D 

The causes of baldness are .still 
the subject of controversy, and 
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even if we can be reasonably., 
sure that responsibility helps’ to 
make men bald in a certain 
number of cases, we do not 
know that it does so in many 
cases. Few will deny the fact, 
however, that responsibiUiy^does 
help to make many a man bold, 
that is, courageous, enterprising, 
confident. ^ 

(Cold)—Self-conscious young men 
are apt to be painfully embar- 
ra'^sed by girl whose manner is 
this. 295-23A 

(Bald)—Fright often causes a man 
to become this. 2.99-34A 

None of us on the Adjudication 
Commitee having ever heard of 
a man being rendered BALD by 
fright, we concluded that the as¬ 
sertion completed by this Alter- 
rrative would have been at least 
an over-statement. That funk 
freque.’'itly forces even the 
most tdmid person to become 
BOLD is undeniable, and has 
given rise to many a proverb 
and aphorism on the subject 
e.g. “Fear is the father of cour¬ 
age and the mother of safety.’^ 

(Mild, Wilds Cold).—Knowing 
when to be this is me (f the 
big secrets of success in life. 

342-27D 

(Cold)—It is us -ally quickly ap¬ 
parent to a mature man whe¬ 
ther a woman has a this nature. 

359-12A 

Few mature men, we thought, ^ 
would claim that usually they 
are quickly able to judge whe¬ 
ther a woman has a COLD na¬ 
ture! Women, as many wise 
persons of both sexes have pro¬ 
claimed are “born dissemblers” 
and many a mature man has 
suffered the rude shock of dis¬ 
covering that a lady’s warm and 
friendly demeanour may mask 
a frigid heart. It must be re- 
membered that a mature man is 
not necessarily a sophisticated 
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or worldly man, and it was our 
view, supported by common ob¬ 
servation, that a man would 
need to have considerable expe¬ 
rience of women before he 
cojld quickly tell whether one' 
was cold by nature, and evenl 
then he might well be wrong! 
A BOLD woman is one who isj 
Immodest and forward and since, 
this type of woman only at-; 
tempts to dissemble her lor-: 
wardness when she thinks' it, 
may harm her interests, we 
found nothing to quarrel with in i 
the statement completed by this; 
Solution. 

(Cold)—If one is not this by na-i 
ture it is seldom easy to pre-' 
tend to be. 363-24A, 

Seldom in this Clue indicated far, 
too low a degree of frequency 
to justify the selection of COLD. 
For example, women quite often | 
assume this manner with their i 
lovers for various reasons, but 
it does not necessarily follow, 
that these women are cold by j 
nature. We considered it com¬ 
paratively simple to pretend a' 
lack of warmth or enthusiasm! 
in spite of the fact that one may 
not be naturally so inclined.; 
The Committee rejected this i 


(Bald)—^Realists usually prefer to 
express unpleasant tacts in this 
manner. 401-29A 

BALD in this context could mean: 
Bare, unadorned, destitute oi 
literary grace, undisguised, 
meagre, dull, jejune, monotonous. 
X^ow, since tae facts lelerred to 
were unpleasanfones, to express 
them 'in a manner chat is bare, 
unadorned, destitute oi literary 
grace or undisguised might well 
amount to very objectionable 
crudity, particularly with cer¬ 
tain audiences or readers. Re¬ 
member, the lacts might be ex¬ 
pressed 111 speecn or m writing. 
And can it be said that even 
realists usually px'eier lo write 
ill a maimer that is meagre, dull, 
.lejuiie, monotonous? On the 
other hand. i^Ox^D coala be un¬ 
derstood with particular aptness 
here as meaning vigorous, free, 
well-marked, clear. And we 
thought it in character for a re¬ 
alist to prefer usually to express 
unpleasant facts m this maimer. 
Alter all, he could still make 
his meaning abundantly clear; 
he could express himself ade¬ 
quately without being either 
crude or monotonous. 


Alternative, therefore in favour 
of BOLD, which accorded very 
aptly with this Clue. As a rule, 
courage is an inherent qual'ty. 
and, while we did not forget 
Dutch courage or the exception¬ 
al case of bravery inspired by 
sudden emergency when a per¬ 
son is not given time to imagine 
possible consequences, the Com¬ 
mittee were of the opinion’ t'h itj 
unless, one is BOLD by nature it 
is seldom easy to pretend lo be 1 
(Bald)—Spohisticated young wo¬ 
men ar^ apt to treat flippantly 
this proposal of marriage from 
new a qjaintance. 366-28A 
(Cold, Mild, Wild)—We often 
defer to a man because ' his 
manner is this. 400-22D 


BOLDER, adj., comp, of bold. 

(Colder)—Alarms young girl when 
her admirer grows this. 39-25A 

The word ‘grows’ in the Clue, 
and the comparative degree 
used in the solution were defi¬ 
nite indications against colder. 
A young girl would be serious¬ 
ly disturbed as soon as she 
found that her admirer was be¬ 
coming cold towards her. She 
wouldn’t wait for him lo grow 
colder before she became alarm¬ 
ed. Whereas, on the other hand 
a young girl will put up plea¬ 
santly with a fairly bold admir¬ 
er, providing that his advances 
are within ^the limits of ordinary 
decorum, she will naturally get 
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alarmed if his boldness goes be-! 
yond those limits. ! 

(Colder)—Women who pretend to' 
be—than they are seldom de¬ 
ceive other women. 417-6D, 

We came to the conclusion that it, 
is more d'ifficult for a woman to; 
deceive other women with the! 
pretence of being bold than with 
the pretence of being cold. And i 
we therefore preferred BOLDER 
in view of the word seldom iri' 
the Clue. As a rule, to pretend; 
comnnc'ingly to be bold one must 
give some tangible evidence of 
the fact, which may well requi-! 
re the subdual of nervousness! 
or fear. That, we reasoned, isi 
usually more difficult than hi-, 
ding emotions such as warmth; 
or enthusiasm. I 

BOLSTER, n.. long stuffed under-1 
pillow. I 

(Boaster)—It is, as a rule, not; 
difficult to take the stuffing out' 
of one. 72-5D 

BOLT, V. i., dart off, run away. I 

(Dolt)—Severe parental repression', 
makes many a lively youngster 
this. 151-27 A 

^'‘Lively” describes the nature or 
temperament of the youngster 
mentioned in the Clue. The term 
“dolt”, on the other hand, des-' 
cribes a person’s state of intelli¬ 
gence, or rather unintelligence, 
by calling him dull (mentallv) 
or stupid. Arising out of these 
observations, the Adjudication; 
committee noted in the ^ first 
place that, whereas a lively! 
youngster need not be men-' 
tally bright, such might: 
well have been inferred 

from the statement completed, 
by Dolt, since a youngster can¬ 
not be made mentally dull if he ! 
already is so. But even suppos-' 
ing that a lively youngster can-; 
not be mentally dull and is In I 
fact mentally bright, severe 
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parental repression does not 
make bright youngsters dolt^ 
so frequently as would have 
been implied by the adjec¬ 
tive “many”. Such repres¬ 
sion has more effect on the 
nature of the child than on his 
intelligence. Bolt was adjudged 
to be an ideal solution, inasmuch 
as “lively” connotes a spirited¬ 
ness calculated to make many 
youngster run away from home 
rather than suffer his indivi¬ 
duality being crushed. i 

(Bold)—Fear often has the effect / 
of marking a nervous person 
this. 165-14A 

In view of the frequency denoted 
in the Clue and the specific men- | 
tion of a nervous persoji. BOLT i 
provided^ a truer solution than j 
BOLD, the desire to run away ,! 
either literally or metaphorical -1 . 
ly, from the cause of the fear ' 
being more ofen than not ins¬ 
tinctive with such a person. 
While it is a fact that fear some¬ 
times makes a person simulate 
boldness, that is not what the 
Clue stated and, moreover, it is 
certainly questionable whether 
persons of a nervous temper a- 
ment are capable of even 

such slmulatiion. Desperation, 
rather than fear, would be more 
likely to have the effect of mak¬ 
ing a nervous person bold. 

BOLTS, n.. stout metallic pins for 
fastening objects together. 

(Boats, Boots)—People often 
lect to fasten these securely. 

17-34 A 

In view of the word “often”, the 
vSolulHons “Boats” could safely be 
eliminated. Of the remaining 
pair, “Boots”, though applicable, 
was somewhat footling and 
pointless ‘in comparison with 
“Boltp”, which not only aptly 
fitted the Clue, but constituti^ 
a useful reminder to the abse^ 
minded. 
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BOOB 


(Boats, Boots)—In the last century place’ clearly impl'ied a tempo- 

wooden ones were more common rary quietening of the dog. 

than they are now. 51-28D BONES, n., pi. bone 


The Clue implied that the objects 
referred to were not only com¬ 
mon in the last century but were 
comparatively uncommon now, 
Boots therefore, could at once 
be rejected as woo:len boots 
were never “common” Sincj 
boats are not ships, the solu¬ 
tion boats had little to recom¬ 
mend it because wooden boats 
are proportionately as common 
nowadays as they were in the 
last century. Bolts seemed the 
most logical and apt solution,; 
because, as we know, iron and 
steel bolts are now generally 
used in place of the wooden ones; 
which were so common in the 
last century. j 

30NE, n., one of the pieces of which j 
the skeleton of an animal is 
made, seizer, stealer. j 

(Bore)—Occasionally sticks where 
not wanted. 2-16D! 


(Bonds)—Breaking .these means 
suffering for somebody. 18-18A 

BONUS, n., an extra payment made 
out of profits. 

(Bonds)—What many highly suc¬ 
cessful companies distribute to 
their shareholders. 90-36A 

Bonds means debentures and com¬ 
paratively few highly successful 
companies have recourse to 
borrowing. Moreover, Bonds 
could hardly be reconciled with 
the words distribute to their 
shareholders. 

BOO v.i., to hoot. 

(Coo, Woo)—When people do this 
they are usually actuated by 
strong feeling. 238-17A 

We considered that CO(5 was ren¬ 
dered inapt by the words strong 
feeling. Some such adjective as 
‘sentimental’ or ‘tender’, we 


My contention—and I speak from! 
bitter experience!—is that a| 
“Bore” does not only occasional-! 
ly stick where he isn’t wanted,! 
but frequently! \ 

(Bore)—Good manners otten pre-i 
elude, us from dealing with one! 
as we’d like to. 19-13Di 

(Home)—Stray dog appreciates be-| 
Ing given. 39-19D! 

(Bane)—To keep it quiet while he 
robs the place burglar often 
gives untrained housedog this. 

^8-12D 

The words ‘Often’ and Untrained’ 
were clear pointers to the cor¬ 
rect solution Bone. Few bur¬ 
glars go to the length of killing 
an untrained dog with bane be¬ 
cause such a dog. in the majority 
of cases, can easily be appeased 
and kept quiet with a tempting, 
succulent bone. Moreover the 
phrase. ‘While he robs the 


thought, would have accorded 
better with this possible solution. 
With regard to WOO, we felt it 
to be questionable that people 
who do this are usually impelled 
by strong feeling. What of the 
philanderer and the flirt, for 
instance? BOO seemed to us to 
be compatible with the context 
of the Clue and, therefore, the 
most apt solution, booing more 
often than not being the verbal 
expression of strongly felt dis¬ 
approval. 

BOOB, n., a stupid fellow. 

(Book, Boor)—One ,is apt to be 
irritated by man who speaks 
like a ‘-’. 170-26A 

(Boor)—(generally speaking, wo¬ 
men have more patience than 
men with a trying one. 

205-26D 

What are the qualities that women 
generally ^peaking, appreciate 
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or, des/ire in man with whom 
they associate? Surely not the 
least of those qualities are still 
courtesy, chivalry, attentiveness 
and thoughtful less! For one 
thing she regards them as com¬ 
plimentary to her, the lack ol 
them the reverse. With these 
reflections we questioned very 
much whether women have any 
more pai-le.ice than men with a 
trying BOOR. Ou the other 
hand, we felt, women are apt to 
show im almost maternal 
patien'^e with a E003, or sim¬ 
pleton.—a patience that does 
little to make that unfortunate 
any the more endurable to his 
fellow men! 

(Boor. Poor)—How pathetic 1 ; 
sometimes is when such a man 
fall.s in lOve with ambitiou.s 
woman ! 252-20A 

(Boor)—Men are apt to be 
impatient of man who behave 
like a th's with women. 

397-1 ID 

No matter to what extent women 
have achieved equality with 
men, the average man still pre¬ 
fers to regard women as the 
weaker sox requiring his pro¬ 
tection and care. And the 
Committee (to a man!) thought 
it would be an understatemnet 
to say that men are merely apt 
to be impatient of a man who 
behaves like a BOOR with 
women, Remember, imvaiient 
'in itself is not a strong term— 
and a BOOR is (ommonlv 
un'lerstood to be clumsy, ill- 
mannered. A BOOB, on the 
other hand, is merely a simple¬ 
ton a stupid fellow. And we 
thought that apt to^ he im¬ 
patient linked well with this 
Solution. After all, though the 
man who behaves thus with 
women may be letting down 
his sex, the feelings of the male 
1 crit'ics may be tempered b^' the 
: reflection that they in turn have 
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made fools of themselves in the. 
past over women! 

(Boor, Poor)—^Suitor is apt to be 
incensed when thrown over for 

rival he regards as.413-24D 

(Boor)—Committing social blunder 
often makes sens’itive person 
feel... 415-13D 

We thought that committing a 
social blunder is more likely 
to make a sen-dtive person feel 
a BOOB, or simple mn, than it 
is to make him feel a BOOR. To 
foci a simpleton is to feel foolish, 
a by no means uncommon re¬ 
action to committing a serial 
blunder, especially if you are 
sensitive. On the other hand 
BOOR, wh’ch carries an impli¬ 
cation of ill-breeding and coarse¬ 
ness, went raiher far for thb 
context, esperiaily in vevv of 
the word often. 

(Boor, Fool)—His boing rich often 
prompts many a—aspire for so¬ 
cial distinction. 450-25D 

The Committee had a lively dis¬ 
cussion, on Fool before rejecting 
it. When viewed dispassionate¬ 
ly, it wdl be seen that it is re¬ 
lative term, because virtually 
there is no person who is abso¬ 
lutely wise or foolish. As SDme 
one has put it. 

‘There are fools all for saving 
and fools that all spend; 

And great fools that borrow and 
greater that lend. 

There are fools that abuse and- 
fools that applaud 
And fools to be wooed and still 
greater to woo, 

And perhaps I am quite as great 
fool as my neighbour.! 

We questioned whether thare was 
after all any oddity or speciality 
in a rich fool aspiring high, when 
plain are by no means rare am-^ 
ong the upper ten. We were thus 
left with the alternatives BOOB 




BOOB 

BOOR. The later was felt to be 
inapc, because when a man is 
ill-bred and clumsy he is poles 
away in ways and manners from 
those who enjoy social distinc¬ 
tion. So, It was extremely iinli-l 
keb" that a rich boor would bel 
prompted to aspire to social! 
distinr*tion. This process of eli-. 
mination finally left us with! 
BOOB, which also covered up- 
whatever merit that nneht tO' 
found in the rejected aherna^ive 
FOOL. We onsidered BOOB as 
the best sa'Iutmn because such a 
person is b ith loolish and easilv 
gullible. His aspiration to ri.--.e 
.socially will soon pare him from 
hi'-, wealth! 

B DOB.S, n., pi. boob. 

(Books, Boors)—Much time spent 
whli these is likelv to have an 
efleet on one's character. 

(Boers)-—Husbands often seem- 

to thei.- wives after few years of 
marriage. 280-21A 

Takin:j what consolation wc coul 1 
from the woi'd in the 

Clue, we men of the Adjudica¬ 
tion Committee agreed (with 
resign a Uo i and widiout debated 
thai h'lsbands oiten do seem, 
BOOBS, or simviletons, to thoii 
wives after a low years of 
marriage. Unch'valro.is cynics 
might have rejected the Alter¬ 
native BOORS on the groand 
that it suggested a form of 
robust, i<‘ coarse, mascubnitv 
which a few years of marriagt> 
might well have eradicated 
rather than devi loped! We foi 
our part took the stiictly judi¬ 
cial view that BOORS was less 
apt because it was the more 
opprobrious term. 

BOOBY, n., silly or awkward fellow 

(Boosy)—Company of such a per¬ 
son is soon apt to become tedio is 
125-24D 

A Boohy is a silly or stupid fellow, 
too frequently met wiith in all 
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social circles. That his company 
more often than not soon be¬ 
comes tedious cannot se>dously be 
gainsaid. Booby, therefore, 
seemed an apt solution. Boosy 
seemed to be the weaker alter¬ 
native, becauss a drunken fellow 
often consorts with others simi- 
lary disposed—much more so 
than does a booby keep to his 
own kind. The company of a 
booscr would hardly be apt 
soon to pall on other boosers. 
Moicov^er, sometimes a person 
addicted to drmk is quite witty 
even when under its influence, in 
which case In may well be 
entertaining. 

(Bobby) —Sensible man always 
avoids dispute with ore if he 
can. 178-7D 

BOOK, n , form in which a literary 
work is made available for read¬ 
ing. 

(Moon)—Son!*'mental cmoVions are 
often roused by. 35-29A 

The mo >n sometimes rouses the 
emotions of persons who are of 
a poet’cal turn of mind, but a 
Book often rouses the sentimen¬ 
tal emotions of us all. The word 
oflen in the above Clue was a 
definite pointer to the solution 
Book. 

(Look)—We are often enlightened 
by a significant one. 40-5D 

(No’k)—Many a troubled mind 
finds repose in a restful one. 

112-20D 

The adjective many was the 
pointer. There may be some 
troubled minds that can find 
repose in what might be describ¬ 
ed as a restful Nook, but siufli 
mentalities must be comparative¬ 
ly rare. Nook means out-of-the- 
way corner, recess or secluded 
retreat. This may provide re¬ 
pose for a tired body or even a 
jaded mind, but seldom indeed 
for a troubled mind, which 
would in such circumstances be 
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the more inclined to dwell on its [ 
worries. A restful Book on the, 
other hand is calculated to ■ 
take one’s m'irid oil its, 
caies by dislraclm * it with other 
thoLishls. But the boon of a' 
book is not only its power to 
make one forget leinporailily.. 
The philosophic al < om'orl to be 
derived fio;n reading goes deep¬ 
er ai:d, I'y adjosnng one’s men- 
tial ojtiook, enables one to view 
life’s trials more hooefully. in¬ 
deed, there is no belter sedative 
for a troubled m'md than the 
psychological tome contained in 
a good book. 

(Rook)—Credulous people are easi¬ 
ly misled by one. 131-16D; 

Rook as suggested by the Clue; 
means “cheat” or “sharper.”! 
ISIow surely it would lie an i 
understatement to say that such| 
a person misleads credulous i 
people. Book seemed to be ani 
altogether apt solution. Crac^.u-! 
lous people are wont to attach! 
a CBrl'iln san^-^vty to the print-\ 
ed word and to regard ii, as ne-\ 
cessarily true. That they are\ 
thus easily misled, intentiontilly 1 
or otherwise, by a book is m-j 
disputable. j 

(Hook, Look)—Socially pi-pularl 
person often have too many ac¬ 
quaintances who w»on' to this! 
them up. 2v)l-?3Dj 

(Look, Nook Work) -Konianlic! 
one has inspixcd nmnv a lexer j 
to express his feelings, 203-28D 
BOOKS, n., pi. book. | 

(Looks)—Good ones have helped! 

many to su-xess, 30-26D! 

(Hooks)—Many are tkdiberalel v 
designed to dcjcixo • eiiam poor' 
fish. 

(Boots)—Populir t'U'te faxon’s 
light ones on r.oii.day. fj4-20A 

(Boors, Boots) —It is indeed diffi¬ 
cult lo tolerate hea'^/ • ne.? 

15i;-24D 
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(Looks)—Sladx ing this widely 
tends one’s knowledge of hu¬ 
man nat ne 217 2JA 

(Boobs, Boors)- As we glow old¬ 
er we <end *j ie’o::!-* tnoie im¬ 
patient of fatuous these. 329-lD 

Even when young r. ost of us, we 
thougnt fii.d 13'>'>KS 
BOOBS tedious, the more so 
they are fatuous. We dountcsl, 
therefore, if it would be true lo 
say that as we grow older ve 
tend to become more impalie:it 
with persons of these types. Wo 
felt 'It could more justly 1 e as¬ 
serted that we tend to be -oii.e * 
more impatient of fatuous 
BOOKS as we grow older, be¬ 
cause most of us tend to become 
more discriminating in our 
reading in our later years and 
less responsive to the silly and 
purposeless literature which 
sometimes amuses us when we 
are young. 

(Looks')—W omen appear lo be more 
easily excited than men by— ' 

433-18A 

Of the number of people you have 
seen excited or emotionally up¬ 
set while they were reading 
books, how many have been wo¬ 
men and how many have been 
men? In the answer to that ques¬ 
tion was our case for BOOKS. 
The Clue was an outright asser¬ 
tion, and we (or our part were 
satisfied that the statement com¬ 
pleted by BOOK’S was no morte 
and no less than fh? tmth. As 
for LOOKS, it is well-known that 
women aie more adept than men 
In dissemV'lirg anh women are 
more likely in their own inte¬ 
rests to corneal any excitement 
that migh; be aroused by LOOKS 
On the other hand, men might 
find it to their advantage to be¬ 
tray their exc tementl ^ 

BOOM, n., a sensational activily in 
commerce. 
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(Boon, Boot)—When we get this! 
we Inevitably get period ot de-' 
pression afterwards. 58-20A 
(Bo )r. Boob, Poor)—ShVewd brusi- 
ness man is usually quick to ex¬ 
ploit .when given the oppor- 

Umiiy. 322-22D 

BOOMS, n.. pi. boom. 

(Books)—Financial ones of the 
last decade should be carefully 
studied by prospective 'investors. 

99-17A 

BOON, n., a favour or blessing. 

(Loon)—We often fail to recognise ■ 
one as such at first. 200-18D 

One of the archaic meanings of 
the word LOON was a low fel~ 
low or scamp, but as only defi-' 
nitlons which are 'in common' 
current usage are employed in 
these puzzles it is said to be 
hoped that few solvers paid any 
serious attention to this abso- 
lete meaning of the word. The 
only sense in which the word 
loon had to be considered here' 
was in vis colloquial meaning 
oi an extremely simple person. , 
Now, it is very doubtful, that 
such a person is selcTbm speedily 
recognized as being such bv any¬ 
one of average intelligence. The 
briefest conversation with a p?r- 
son as mentally backward as a 
loon surely more often than not 
disclose.s the la Iter’s limitations 
Our feelings, therefore, was that 
this poi-sible solution was rend¬ 
ered Inapt by the degree of te- 
quency, denoted in the CJuc. That 
degree of frequency, however, 
seemed to us to be quite justi¬ 
fied In relation to the alternative 
solution BOON. That we often 
failed to recognize blessings as 
such at first is a comrfionplpce 
truism, as is illustrated by the, 
apt expressed familiar adage “a 
blessing ip disguise”. 

(Book, Boom, Boor)—Often fool¬ 
ishly abused by thoughtless 
people. 232-12D 
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(Book)—Such a gift is often ap¬ 
preciated all the more when one 
is lonely. 243-26A 

Whether the gift of a book is ap¬ 
preciated or not when one is 
lonely surely depends firstly on 
whether one is fond of reading 
and secondly, whether the sub¬ 
ject of the book is to one’s taste. 
In \'jew of tlu* onnssions in the 
Clue regarding these factors and 
the frequency denoted, we were 
not greatly attracted to the pos¬ 
sible Solution BOOK. A gift 
which IS a Boon, if it be accu¬ 
rately describable as such, is 
welcome at any time, whatever 
one’s circumstances may be. ^ 
Surely then such a gift would 
be all tile more welcome when 
one is lonely. We felt that the 
exceptions, which could only be 
few, were covered by the use of 
often instead of always in the 
Clue. 

(Moon)—How often do we wish for 
this! 284-23D 

11 \s said ol people Ibax'lVvey wish 
tor the moon when they wish 
tor the uttClty unobtainable. 
Now, do we wish for the moon 
so frequently as is implied bv 
Ihe words hoic often...? Be it 
noted, this phrase means more 
frequently than merely often 
The Committee did not think 
that mortals, fools though they 
be, were so foolish as that! 
True, we often wish for things 
most ciTflicult of attainment, but 
that is not wishing for the moon; 
rather is it being ambitious. 
Thus the degree of frequency 
denoted in the CTie forced ihe 
Committee on to BOON, prosaic 
though the resultant statemein 
was. Surely there is no gain¬ 
saying the fact that we very 
often wish for a favour, a giit. 
a blessing, or an advantage! 

BOOR, n., ill-mannered man. 

I (Poor)—^Person who is this is not 
usually popular. 
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(Poor)—This sort of man often in-i 
advertently rouses antipathy. 1 
UQ^13Dj 

(Poor)—As a lover this type of; 
man seldom appeals greatly to; 
a young woman. 152-19Ai 

(Boob, Book)'—Impatient people j 
are apt speedily to become led: 
up with one. 194-16A| 

(Bear, Boai)—Apt to be rather un-| 
pleasant when angiy. 203-17D: 

(Poor)—We are often inclined to 
condemn such a fellow thougo 
lessly. 231-19D 

Poor, in the context given, had 
such a variety oi possible iiiter- 
pretalions—needy, indigent, spi¬ 
ritless, urilortiinate and so forth 
—that, in the absence of nar¬ 
rower dei'initi jn we considered 
it cn unsati'fact ;ry Soludon 
which automaticalJy ruled it¬ 
self out. It remained, therefore, 
to consider the aptness or other¬ 
wise of the statement made 
read in conjunction with the 
alternative Solunon, BOOR. A 
boor is a clumsy, unpolished, ill- 
bred or ill-mannered person and 
'it cannot lie denied that moie 
often than not such a fellow in¬ 
spires us with feelings of im¬ 
patience and d’slike. How often 
do we lake the trouble to reflect 
on 'the po3SiI.)le unfortunate cir- 
cum.stancrs oT upbringing or en¬ 
vironment which may have been 
instrumental in forming such ar' 
unoigennil (harnct^r? Veiy 
seldom, we fear. If v/e di<l re¬ 
flect thus would we often feel 
that our unsympathetic reac¬ 
tions had been unduly harsh and 
thoughtless? Our own answer to ' 
this was unanimo isly atlinna-1 
tive. j 

(Poor)—Sensitive pers m would ' 
probably be keenly hurt at being} 
called this. 357-170 j 

JTo be called POOR one must have i 
a semblance of povort/. and we: 
agreed that if a person be keen- J 
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ly hurt at being so called it is 
tantamount to snobbishness or^ 
false pride. Since sensitivity* 
implies neither of these defects 
we saw no justification for the 
asserton completed by POOR. 
But on being called a BOOR, 
i.e., a clumsy or ill-bred fellow 
any average person feels ag¬ 
grieved, whether or not such a 
remark is justified. This feel¬ 
ing would, naturally, be strong- ' 
er in a sensiUve person, and we 
felt Ju.stified in saying that ho 
would probably be k eenly hurt 
at being called a BOOR. 

(Boob, Book, Boon)—Tedious—Is 
apt speedily tu exasperate us 

442-lOD 

(Poor, Boob) — Conceited wo¬ 
man is apt to disdain proposal 
of marriage from man she re¬ 
gards as. 437-22D 

BOORS, 1 )., pi. boor. 

(Books, Bools)—Their coarseness 
is oficn diflicult to endure with 
pat'ience. 54-28D 

The phrasing of the clue clearlv 
implied that the patient cndui- 
anco referred to was an irk¬ 
some necessity, rather than a 
voluntary sullerance. This was 
one i.f the reas ms why I re¬ 
jected "bojks". since none of us, 
except perhaps professional re¬ 
viewers. necri cori'inuo to read 
any book which we find oflen- 
sivel.v coarse. Another w’eakne.ss 
in iJic s iluiion “books” was the 
Questionable assertion that their 
(oar.sene.ss is “often” diflieult t), 
endure patiently. Feaiism in 
literadire is so wi lely and assi¬ 
duously favoured by wri'ers 
nowadavs that th-? habit of call¬ 
ing a spade is seldom condemn¬ 
ed as “coarseness.” Rather do 
we tend to become impatient 
with wrilers who overexploit, 
the innuendo or the ultrarefined 
euphemism Few solvers chose 
the solution “biots” and it will’ 
be generally agreed that this 
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word had o>dy slender grounds 
for consideration. Coaise boo.s 
are not a common cause of dis 
comfort and the t'hraso “endun^ 1 
with pat’ience” dfd not link up 
aptlv with this soJu+ion, the 
qualifica'ion “with patience” 
havin'’ no particular po'iot H 
was tho^c words with “pat’cnce” 
which so stronely supported 
the sol ition, “boors.” A bdbr 
is a (“oarso or awkward per.son 
and at some time or other most 
of us ha\'e to .suffer such fel- 
l(>ws. Is it not true that al¬ 
though it is often difficult to en- 
d'lre their coarseness with pa¬ 
tience we are frequentlv con 
strained by courtesv to do s(.? 

(Boots)—When tight these are apt 
to make one feel acutely un¬ 
comfortable. 121-25D 

(Boobs)—Pedestrians often regard 
motorists as- ,S86-14A 

BOOST, V. t, help with a push by 
advertising and other methods. 

(Boast)—American businessman 
docs this wholeheartedly. 7-1D 

(Boose)—People who do this a lot 
are apt to talk rashly. 82-14D 

(Boose)—People who do this ex- 
ce.ssively seldom inspire confi¬ 
dence or trust. 162-lOD 

So rarely do people inspire confi¬ 
dence who boose excessively, 
the Committee thought BOOSE 
called for the unqualified assor- 
t'on that “people who do this 
excessively cio nut inspire con¬ 
fidence.’’ In other words, they 
thought that even seldom would 
have iirheated loo many excep¬ 
tions to the rule. The aptness 
of BOOST in its colloquial 
sense was held to be self-appa¬ 
rent, particularly in view of the 
adverb excesswely. 

(Boast)—Sometimes has the effect 
of weakening one’s judgment. 

UjO’SD 
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BOOSY, adj., fuddled v/ith strong 
drink. 

(Bos;y)—Such a person often se- 
veiely taxes one's discretl >n, 

Kg’-2".D 

BOOZY (Booi>y)—Th? most benevo¬ 
lent etnplover is seldom willing 
to retain worker who is this. 

365-.”2A 

A BOOBY is a s'lly or awkvarJ 
fellow, and whether an employ¬ 
er Is willing to retain such a 
man largelv depends on the na¬ 
ture of his work. It cm ill be 
a simple routine job which calls 
lor no imaginatiun or skill. We 
therefore felt that in the asser¬ 
tion cc’mpleteci by this Ahei na¬ 
tive the word seldom went teO 
far, because even the hardest 
boss might well retain su^h 
workers for purely mechanical 
or unimportant tasks BOOSY 
(or BOOZY), however, gave the 
Clue a very different aspe'‘t. As 
a rule, a drunken employee is 
not c.)nly inefhc'ient but consti¬ 
tutes a bad influence on his fel¬ 
low workers. And we were sat¬ 
isfied that even the most bene¬ 
volent employers would seldom 
be wilVing to retain a drunken 
worker. 

BOOTS, n., outer foot-covering ol 
leather etc. 

(Roots)—If these are not good 
trees will not preserve their apv 
pearance. 41-9A 

This clue called for two entirely 
dilTerent lines of thought. The 
word ‘trees’ could be taken to 
mean either (i) Plants, or (2) 
Moulds for keeping boots in 
shape. The first interpretation 

1 gave the solution Roots but this 
was not justified bv the word¬ 
ing of the Clue. Not merely 
the “appearance” but the very 
life of a tree depends on Us 
roots. The alternative meaning 
gave Boots as the solution, 
which fitted in well with the 
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Clue. It 'is only when Boots are 
of good quality, that trees help, 
to “preserve their appearance, 
i.o., keep their shape. 

(Books)—Those made of leather, 
usually last longer than other 
kinds. 81-17A 

(Boats)—Modern—arc probably 

more conit'ortable than those of 
our grand parent’s time. 4-ib‘-21A, 

BORE, V. t., weary by tediousness; 
n. tiresome person. 

(Sore)—Hardships often have the 
e.iect of iru'ku g a man .hi' 

12t-15D 

(Sore) ■ “When a man s this about 
something he is apt to be an ir- 
rjtatin,g . i..mpaniuii. 3.S2-.t5A 
Apparently .‘‘Oine comiietitors 
jumT'C 1 to the ha-'dy eiuieJiision 
iicno ill a I a man who is a bore 
about something is aiv\a.\^ an 
irntming c^mpani n. They o\er- 
tue signihcance oi those 
twn im[jo/trtnl w )i*dvS “aii.mt 
sjmcH;in_, non wmieii ii v\a3 
reasonaihe to mlei that the man 
was not a bore aoout other 
things. x\rid his (‘oii\ersat:on 
would scareelv lie eonniicd on 
all 0(\ a>ions to the o/ie subr'Ct 
on wdtiioh he yvas a bore. Th.c 
selecnod solution was theiel I'e 
It w 11 be .seem quite consntenl 
with the moueidiiii.g words “apl 
to”’ in lire Clue On the otham 
hand, the generalisation implied 
by “a man’ and the words “apt 
to” w'ont lOo lar lor the alter- 
nalh'e Sore ArlmUtedlya some¬ 
time.'; a man who is sore about 
something may be an iriiiating 
companion but s.neiv as a rule 
he !s apt radier to arouse sym¬ 
pathy. 

(Sore)—Co.itmaal I’ow.ng is apt 
to make a man this. I 60 -r: 9 A 
Continual rowtnq could ue read 
In the sense of a man continu¬ 
ally propelling a boat or of a , 
" man being continually repri¬ 
manded or involved ;in squab-' 
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bles. The Committee felt tnat « 
so seldom would any such ex¬ 
perience lail to make a man 
sore, either physically or men¬ 
tally, that with SORE as the 
solution an unqualified assertion 
was called for, namely, the 
omission of “apt to”. They held 
that a man’s soreness as a re¬ 
sult of his being continually re¬ 
primanded or involved hi 
“ squabbles, if not of hi.s contiiiu- 
ally propelling a boat, would be 
apt to make him a BOliF,. 

(Sore) -Self-con.':'clous person is 
apt quickly tu become th's. 

187-27D 

(Sore) ' Hyn< r .scns'it.vo per.'.nn 
often feofs this Without any jus- 
tilication 218-l.‘iD 

A hyper-sou.olivc person i > apt to 
take an e.Kaggerated \ low of, 
and b;o.)d on. Hie most truiil 
inoi lent that may be co-ustimed 
as a il.ght. (jr to which, for 
.some other reason, exception 
may bo taken. He nir!\ well,^ 
tnorc.'’ore, of.en tool SORE wuih' 
very little justincation. But we 
que.^'.icnie 1 woetnci he so fre¬ 
quently as oltcn (i('es so with¬ 
out (tnu ji s ifi( at ■'n. Boln,g ex¬ 
tremely self-conscJOLis as a rule, 
a hvper-sen&itue person J.s more 
likely, wo held, to feel a BORE 
without auv justifr'atIon. Fence 
our < hoico of this alternative as 
being more 'in keeping with the 
adverb often. 

(Bare)--SurdV no one can truth¬ 
fully say they have never at any 
lime been this! 272-24D 

(Sore) —How ficqucntlv a man be¬ 
comes this when he’s in love. 

27tKHD 

(Sore)—Being ignored in company 
is apt to make sensitive man 
feel this. 21)1-27A 

(Sore)—Most of us find persistent 
one rather trying. 341-24D ' 

The Committee felt that BORE 
was more in keeping with the 
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moderation ’in the words most 
of us and rather trying. After 
all, we can usually get away 
from a persistent bore sooner 
or later. As a rule, we have ! 
only to put up with him for Ihu-1 
ited periods. The word pershs- ' 
t^nt sigmfied much more with 
the Alteina ive SORE. A persis-i 
tent Forc is continuous for a 
lou^ period— otheiwise it can 
.■^carcelv b? raUed pcrsisfoiii, 
and the Commiltoe thought tnat 
mod of u.s find not mer'^lv 
rather, init very trydig. 

(Sole)- Ki:idl\- T’'atui'ed neonlr' a'o 
u-ualb' i)’d dgent t Avani.s tv^"- 
sori \vh ) IS this. ;-?o.>-28D 

Wo thouglit that kiir 1 . n d.i.i-od 
T'C'dilo are mtich lOoi-e hi ol’. t ' 
be indul vnt tnwar h- i OKF 
than low u*’s a rn ivon who f'-- 
‘■ore. .la t think ot o 1 o-os 
you h.a\e trad. Have '‘(.u no’ 
f J1 a ht ] ’‘ s('rr}' o ■ >nost of 

them''’ Oar experie uv. a: .v'', 
j-ate. wa'> dial a b ro, g-Mie'alh. 
jpeakina t uhs rntht'r a palho’i- 
fimnv. But d^e-^ a person who 
is .^ORK? This AlteiTU'di o wa.s 
felt in b{> ics.s apt be aose 
there was n.) hint (‘f why t!',e 
perain is sore, whollv^r the 
soreness is instilled. After ail. 
his gi'ieearice may exi^t only in 
his ima'^iiiation. 

(S'jre) 'We aic apt to rc'gret sym¬ 
pathizing with person wh-.- 
i.s- 410-22D 

BORED p.p. liorc. 

CBowedt --Unrelieved Fedaibry' 
work tends to in-'ke a person. 

4.‘t-27D 

(Bowel, Cowed)—Ii is lusuallv 
plain to her friends when wife i 
is this by her husband. 8(i3-24D 

BOWED and COWED were elimi-; 
nated by an argument applio- j 
able equally to each Alternative, | 
namely, that usually denoted! 
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too low a degree of frequency, 
considering thaL the wife’s 
friends aie referred to in this 
Clue. Usually may have fitted 
aptly ’if mere acquaintances had 
been cited but it was agreed 
that friends would virtually al¬ 
ways notice when a w'oman was 
burdened or frightened by her 
husband. EOEIED, on the other 
hand, des ribe.s a roa i on not 
nearly >o .'oispiciMis as that 
ii di a+e ’ bv the reitced Aller- 
nntivo.^?. It can bo e 'ecii\ely 
c.''lie .'0100 ro n sti’r;n.--cr-') but 
V.c «-(;• si ertd P, ' C'Uly 

ra-'oiv bo .hsgi.bsjd r^ ■; op.e’s 
fr'/’uds. Till' w.;., f* 1' *7 i'Jstify 
uF^s'tUi} ill biN c , 0 ’e . O"! rnd 
the sole ti-o of B^-FED as the 
mo.si ant A-itorna;ive. 

RU, ]\ p, b ar; bio i^bT foith. 

iB'xiii) -.M..rria2c t' * -.s 'trongth- 
01 , l w'l n bab ’ :s‘ 

2f‘-20D 

Fo!'who caiefull/ load the 
C'li’' notic'd tho iattoi' fI ited 
l!' u la iho nn.tii rn: jal tie 
:n i noi marruigo d‘vb' that is 
slronglhtned b-' tiio .'o e il of 
a cMi t The lir-tin- c u U rn- 
porla t bo. auFC Vv’ho. o' it cm 
i:c mwuod that in .c- whore 
a bale; '' u wa itod .t' advent 
s in c i.* or o.' ds In ? F I'l ngc a 
hu-^ha.id and wif.\ ann a be 
o’enied thaf from the I , al p^ant 
(T 7 low a child enlau’. v.xipi oli- 
Hxationr, ihus siren*, then mg the 
CciitiMctnal tic belw-tcn the 
parents I’l was tlte.so consider¬ 
ations that guided me .o select 
B’-ri? a‘< the most lom al solu¬ 
tion. Had tho word ‘T e" been 
omitted from the Clue. 1 should, 
on the same reasoning, have se¬ 
lected Boom 

(Bore)“When a person i this he 
often proves a nuisance to his 
neighbours! Ill -4D 

The note of exclamation at the 
end of the clue had to be justl- 
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fied and I failed to see what ■ 
purpose it could have served 
with Bore as the solution. The 
statement completed by this 
altern.'.tive should have lacked 
any qualiiy which might call for 
an exclamaticm mark, such as 
humour or sarcasm. On the 
other hand, the choice of Born 
resulted in an observation the 
facetiousness of which was at 
once apparent. Its truth, more¬ 
over, can scarcely be gainsaid. 

(Lorn, Torn, Worn)—More of us 
view I’fc somewhat o’ismallv 
when we are this. 279-15A 

All of us. not most of us view life 
more than merely somewhat 
disnially when we are LORN. 
Whether or not we view lile 
somewhat dismally when we arc 
TORN, i. e. in the throes of 
conflicting emotions, depends 
entirely on the nature of the 
circumstances which cause the 
emotional indecision of which 
no hint was dcducible from the 
Clue. WORN, in the sense 
which applied here, means to, 
be w.'arv or exhausted, and 
again wh dhcr oi' not w(‘ view 
life dismally when in this con¬ 
dition '^er.cn 's entire!V on the 
attend an I cirmum.stances. One 
often h'cls wtun after a long, 
walk etc., wiiho it an> dejec¬ 
tion We tho icht theivfore that 
3*ead 'll conjunctinn with this 
AltcrnaVi\(' ihc Clue constitut¬ 
ed an ovor-staU'i'>ient. There rc- 
maired BORN and we felt 
could .safclv be asserted that 
most of us view life to nevvhat 
dismally wh *n we i'rsi enter 
world, .'-irice nine out of ten of 
us a!r'^'e voeifcrouslv orotest- 
Ing! B:- it noted al.so, that the 
stair me it cunpledM h\ this 
solution was the 0 "dv one which 
justified the exclamation mark 

BORROW, V. t., to obtain on loan. 

(Lorrow)—What we are cornpell- 
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ed to do when we’re extremely— 
hard up. 77-2D 

(Sorrow)—Fortunate ijidoed me 
those who are never forix'd by 
adversity to this. Ifj2-25A 

In the first place, the committee 
observed the words neper forc¬ 
ed by adversity to sorroio"^ 
would have been needlessly in¬ 
volved. They say no reason 
for expressly singling out sor¬ 
row, caused by adversity. More¬ 
over, the word ‘‘forced" would 
have read oddly, to say the 
least in this context But, still 
more important, they sharply 
disagreed with the general sen¬ 
timent of the statement com¬ 
pleted by SORROW. Rather 
wore they emphatically of the 
opinion that sorrow, from what¬ 
soever cause, often helps to form 
character. On the other hand, 
the Committee felt there was 
point in referring specifically 
to borrowing forced on one by 
adversity. Borrowing for mere 
convenience, such as of a book, 
was thus excluded. The evil of 
borrowing forced on one by ad¬ 
versity was considered to be 
undeniable. 

(Sorrow)—Few of us could truth¬ 
fully say wc have never had 
occasion to this. 241-:{8A 

The Committee very much ques- 
iioned wreth?r any of us could 
triiihfully say we have never had 
occasion to SORROW. Most of 
us mv born bewailing out lot-- 
and even if a new-born babe 
had never had occasion to sor¬ 
row he could scari'cly sav so! 
The Cemmittoe preferred BOR¬ 
ROW ])ecause they felt it was 
more possible that at any rate 
a few people could truthfully 
say they had never had occasion 
to borrow. 
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. (Sorrow)—We’re often ignorant of i 
our truest friends until mistor- 
Uine (.auses us to— 427-12D 

Some coinpelitors may have rea¬ 
soned along the lines that theie 
who express most sympathy with 
us m (Hir SORROW should lie 
classified as true h lends and 
those who leave us alone as false. 
But {quite ariait from the lad 
that It mii^hl lie wisei and kind¬ 
er to leave us alone when we 
are soriowiiigi can such a yaici¬ 
st i(’k really he applied to 
l'rie*)dship? Surely the fact that 
somebody expresses deep syn:- 
pathv oh ere i to us m our sor¬ 
row c'ome really from the heart? 
Think cT the person wh > giasps 
you lirmb. by the hand with a 
tear in his eve and a sob in his 
\oice--yet who forgets vour 
sorrow immediately he turns 
his back c.n you! On the other 
hand when misfortune causes 
us to BORROW from ixoplc wc 
meet with a more definite leac- 
tion by which to gauge their 
regard for us. 

BOSH, n., nonsense. 

(Boss)—One’s temper is often 
sorely tried by irritating kind of 
this. I10-.5D 

(Boss, Buss, Bash)—Sometimes 
diflicult to suffer without loss (»f 
temper. 227-:i7A 

We at once afTirmcd that tit is 
much more frequently than 
someiimes cfifTicult to suffer a 
BASH w thoLit loss of temper, 
and theicfore summarilv dis¬ 
missed thi.s alternative. BUSS 
(meaning kiss) was frowned on 
because the term *is no longer 
in common use. Apart from 
this, ho^vcv'cr, we felt that 
BOSH was a good deal more 
Justifiable than cither BUSS or 
BOSS fiecausG neither ot the lat¬ 
ter resulted in a very intelligent; 
•r observation. In fact, paradoxi-j 
cal as It may sound, both obser- | 
vallons seemed to suffer from | 
both banality and vagueness.' 
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BOSH impressed us favourably 
resulting in a variation on the 
theme that it is hard to suffer 
fools gladly. 

l^Boss, Ba'^h)—When ill-tempered 
‘is usually best ignored. 

289-25D 

Clearly when one’s BOSS is ill- 
ternpered it might well be foolish 
in the extreme to ignore him. In 
such ciicjmstarices It 'is more 
oflen than not advisable to give 
him ones clo.est attention! As 
lor an illtempered BASH, ‘it is 
at least deliatable on philosophi¬ 
cal gniunds whether or not this 
Is usualls' best ignored. Certain¬ 
ly on practical grounds. It is 
questionable advice, since rion- 
resistiince to an Ul tempered bash 
might wJIl invite further blows. 
BOSH, in our opinion, was the 
most apt Solution licre, since 
non.scnse or ioolish talk being of 
Itself empty words, is in must 
cases best ignored and when it 
is ill-tempered is only likely to 
lead to unnecessary friction or 
violence If taken at Its face 
v'alue. 

BOSS, n., a master jpr manager v.t., 
to order perernpforllv. 

(Boys)—Frequently the cause of 
father’s worries. 14-2D 

(Bass)—His voice Is usually 
powerful. 21-34 A 

If tlie majority of bahs voices were 
as stentorian as that of Robeson 
or Cludl’iapir.e, this illustrious 
pair would have to look to their 
laurels. But, so far as 1 am 
aware, there are no grounds for 
asserting ihat the a\erage bass 
voice is any stiongcr than the 
average tenor or baritone. For 
that reason “Bass” seemed an 
unsatisfactory answer to the 
Clue, but by in\’esting the word 
“powerful” with its meaning of 
**authoritati\o” we see that the 
word “Boss” piesonts a perfect 
solution to the above mentioned 
Clue. 
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(Bobs, Boys)—Opinion is often ex¬ 
pressed forcibly by. 28-13A 
(Lass)—A good one has inspired 
many a lazy young man to work 
hard. 59-21A 

(Bash, Bosh)—When feel-ng live¬ 
rish It is sometimes difficult to 
suffer this patiently. 146-19D 
In the circumslances outlined in 
the Clue, it must always be ex-| 
tremely difficult to suffer a bash : 
and at least usually difficult to i 
suffer bos/i patiently. I consl-! 
dered Boss to the bt st solu- 
tio.'i Yiar.ic'ilar regard to 

the adverb “s(metimes,” There 
was no indiration that the boss 
refcrre:! to was different from 
the average tvjje of employer. 

(Jo s)—No mnUer how hard a 
.vMin-’ iUciii ‘.v'rl; Y h\< progress 
n^'pen to a large extent on hi.s 
this. i.52-38A 

A possible argu.nent against Boss 
was the rase a young man 
wno has his own business. The 
arjsv\er to this, of course, was 
that surh young men arc rare 
excepnon.s, wneieas the Clue 
generalised. And if a .young 
men v/ho had an unappreciative 
boss loft him for one who seemed ■ 
to be fairer^ thi n the statement 
compieted by BOSS would still 
apply. The Adjudication Com- 
mit.eo had uo he.sitation in re- 
jeciiijg Joss, .'•ince they could not, 
agree that no n atter how hard a' 
young man works his progress 
desponds largely o)i luck or fate. ; 
And most of you will surely 
allow that such a belief would 
indeed be pernicious! Actually, 
whether the course of human 
affairs is governed by fate or 
whether we are tree agents must | 
remain a matter of conti’overs.y.: 

1 

(Bosh)—Tt is us ’ai];/ wiser to res -1 
train one’s feelings v/hen one is' 
irritated by th s. ]8G-2^Aj 

“Discretion is the better part ofi 
valour” says an old abage and it I 
is an adage which applies with I 
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particular aptness to one’s be¬ 
haviour with a superior. To be^ 
irritated is to be merely mildly 
annoyed and it would be reason¬ 
able to say it is seldom either 
polil'ic or worth while giving 
vent to such irritation when it 
is provoked by one’s BOSS. If 
one has a genuine grievance that 
is a different matter, but the 
Clue did not carry this implica- . 
tion. With regard to the alter¬ 
native solution we rejected this 
because we ^elt it would be too 
sweeping ^ tD assert that it is 
usually wiser to restrain one’s 
feelings when one is irritated by 
BOSH. It depends frem whence 
emanates the i:osh and we 
thfiught that whereas one should 
.soTnet'.mcs restiain ore’s irrita 
biUi'y with it for reasons of tact, 
to say III d one should usually 
do to would be questionable 
counsel. 

(Joss, Los^’, Tuss)--Many have 
f'lfficulty in aeiepting oiie ami¬ 
ably. ■ I98-27A 

(Fuss)—A man is apt to feel anti¬ 
pathy towards women who this. 

224-16A 

In our opinion the average man is 
quite tolerant towards women 
who FUSS—certainly more tole- 
]*ant than are the other women. 
Perhaps the reason is that whe¬ 
ther or not fussing is peculiarly 
a feminine trait, man assures 
himself or wishfully believes 
that it is. Still more stionglv^ 
does he assure himself 
or wislifulls' believes that, as 
between the sexes, miui’s natural 
role is to be boss, to com¬ 

mand and woman to obey” wrote 
Tennyson. However, some men 
are not altogelher a\er^e to be¬ 
ing bossed by a woman; and, for 
that matter, some women can 
boss inoffensively if not with 
charm. We therefore felt that" 
the guarded phrasing is apt to 
feel instead of feels in the Clue 
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. was quite justified with BOSS] 
as the solution. I 

(Boys)—All too often maligned by | 
those little qualified to judge, j 
248-19D 

In our view the Clue was rather! 
too sweeping for the solution! 
BOYS. Surely the same thing 
might have been said with nj 
more justification of girls, or! 
men, or women. Had reference' 
been made to a particular type! 
of bDy, such as a spirited or mis¬ 
chievous one, then we thought 
there would have been a strong¬ 
er case for this alternatiye. W) 
felt that BOSS completed a 
statement much more to the 
point, since it specified a person 
in a particular posit.on giviiig 
him authority over others. How 
easy is il for people who do noi 
carry .the bhrden of responsibi¬ 
lity to criticise those who I'lo! 
And how often is the subc'rdi- 
nate who is himself mo>t open 
to criticism, most ready lo 
malign his boss! 

(Bosh)—When we are young we 
are apt to bo more easllv im¬ 
pressed by this. 249-30A 

(Boy.s)—Often the target of un¬ 
merited and harsh criticism. 

313-lOD 

(Bovs)—He's usually a foolish man 
who speaks sl ghtingly of bl¬ 
own to me e acquaintances. 

364-271) 

_ (Lass, LorS)--We arc apt to under 
rale—we haven’t to cope with 
ourselves. 412-22D 

The Commttlee thought there was 
least to be said bn- I.ASS. The 
generalisation included wo¬ 
men—and who can judge a wo¬ 
man better than another woman? 
And as for the men in we, how¬ 
ever much male heads may turn 
^ and male thoughts wander when 
a pretty lass passes, if those men 
had to cope with that lass may 
they not find that they had over- 
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rated rather than underrated, 
her? The Committee thought that 
LOSS suffered from vagueness 
because there was no hint in 
the Clue as to the nature^ of the 
loss. The only qualification lay 
in the words we haven't to cove 
with ourselves. Now, if the loss 
be, say, a bereavement or the 
loss of a person’s sight, are we 
even apt to underrate such a loss 
when we haven’t to cope with 
it ourselves? Who among us does 
not know the grief a bereave¬ 
ment ( an bring? The Committee 
pre erred BOSS as the Solution 
here becau.se, for one thing, it, 
was not so vague. And they 
tiioughl i. was r^o more and no 
le.s.s than the truth that we are 
apt to underrate a BOSS we 
haven't to cope vv'it’n oi.rsehcs. 
•lu.-t (hink of an employee nerv¬ 
ing himself to ask foi an increa- 
ie 111 salaiy. Are we not apt lo 
.sav to hun: “Theie's nothing to 
be afraid of—go straight in and 
a.sk for if’? Yet h-w; diit’erent it 
is when we ourselves want a 
rise! 

(Loss. Lass)—Most young men find 
It difficult to sulTer a cruel— 
ph lo.opically. 433-18D 

(Tos.=:)—Trier often needs certain 
luck to win a— 448-14A 

BOSSES, pi. boss. 

(Losses)—Excessive number of 
the.se may ruin a business. 

30-6A 

The Clue was based on the fami¬ 
liar proverb: ‘Too many cooks 
spoil the broth.’’ Weighing 
respective merits of the alter¬ 
native solutions, solvers who 
spoiled the significance of the 
word ‘may’ had no qualms in 
rejecting Losses in favour of 
Bosses, the grounds for this 
selection being that whereas too 
many executive heads tend to 
hamper a business and may in¬ 
deed ‘ruin' it, few businesses, if 
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any, could hope to survive an f 
‘excessive number’ of losses. | 

(Lasses Losses)—Shrewd young 1 
men usually learn a lot from I 
^hese. 368-26A! 

Perhaps some competitors reflected' 
that because a young man may ; 
have had only one boss, the 
plural word BOSSES could be 
elirn’inated. But the Clue referr- ■ 
ed to young men in the plural, 
and consequently the young man 
who had only one boss was not 
ruled out. We preferred this 
Solution mainly because of the 
words usually learn a lot. We 
considered it indisputable that 
shrewd young men do usually 
learn a lot from their bosses. 
Indeed isn’t a young man’s boss 
normally regarded as one of his 
chief sources of learning? Par¬ 
ticularly, we thought, would a 
shrewd young man study his 
boss and his methods. Admitted¬ 
ly, there are exceptions. For 
'instance a young man perhaps 
by reason of the particular work 
he is engaged on, may learn re¬ 
latively little from his boss and 
may continue his studies at 
evening classes or by means of 
books. But these exceptional 
cases, we felt were catered for 
bv the word usually. We con¬ 
sidered LASSES and LOSSES to 
be less apt because a young man 
may not be particularly attracted 
to las.ses in generarpr. narrow¬ 
ing the field, to lasses frr m whom 
he is likely to learn a lot. d 
we thought he would be even 
loss likely to sufTer any losses, 
pnrticularly financial losses, if 
he is a shrewd young man. 


(Mother)—Woman is often apt to" 
this her man unduly through 
being over-fond. 25G-21D 

POTHER (Mother)—Th’s young of¬ 
ten aggravate this by tactless- 
.'less. 269-34A 

Ii one sense to aggravate means 
to moke woise, and in another^ 
to exaibperate. It was in the la^ 
ter sense that the statement 
completed by MOTHER had to 
be considered. It was open to 
queslicn, we thought, whether 
a mother is often exasperated 
by tactlessness on the part of 
the young. We thought it doubt¬ 
ful that tactfulness on the part 
of the young is of much signifi¬ 
cance to the average mother, 
who is primarily concerned 
with the fostering of their he¬ 
alth and final affection. A sen¬ 
sitive mother might be hurt by 
a youngster’s tactlessness but 
surely seldom aggravated? MO¬ 
THER, we felt therefore, was 
an unsatisfactory po.tsible Sol¬ 
ution. The above objections did 
not apply to the Alternatives 
BOTHER and POTHER, in re¬ 
lation to which the word aggra¬ 
vate had to be read in its 
other meanng, ie. to make wor 
se. The young, including the 
very young, are inclined to bo 
impatient and arc often head«> 
strong. In consequence they 
often aggravate a troublesome 
siluat on by losing their temper 
when a conciliatory attitude ov^ 
tactlul apology would be of 
much great efficacy. 

BOUND, p.p. bind; be obligatory 
on. 


BOTHER, n.. a trouble; v. t., pes¬ 
ter, perplex. 

(Pother)—Is usually waiting for 
errant children. 12-14D 

(Mother)—How hard it is somer 
times for man to resist a wo¬ 
man determined to this him. 

240-36A 


(Found)—Expensive watches ai%> 

by no means always this to be 
better than cheaper ones. 

195-36A 

i BOUNDER, n.. cheerfully ill-bredT 
I person. 

I (Blunder)—Conspicuous ohe at 


no 




BOUSY 

sodal function is apt to prove 
most embarrassing to hostess. 

156-lD 

The Clue was considered to be| 
vague in regard to Blunder. As j 
a lule, only an inexperienced! 
hostess would be embarrassed 
by even a conspicuous blunder.; 
Indeed, at a social function many I 
types of conspicuous blunders} 
are possible which would occa-' 
s'ion no embarrassment to anyone 
but the perpetrator. Butwheieas, 
if a conspicuous blunder occurs; 
it by no means follows that the 
hostess Is to be held responsible,' 
on the other hand she is usually 
blamed if a conspicuous bounder 
is present. 

BOUSY. adj., drunken. ' 

BOOSY, BOOZY (Booby, Bossy)— 
We sometimes hear surprising; 
home truths from such a per¬ 
son. 248-lD 

BOUT n., a contest, a trial of stren¬ 
gth. 

(Foul)—^Bad one sometimes ma-; 
kes spectators of boxing match 
furious. 72-19A 

Some competitors seemed to 
think that Foul would make' 
“bad” superflous , because all 
fouls must be regarded as such. I 
They accordingly ruled out: 
Fuid, and got the right answe.t 
—but hardly on merit! A per¬ 
son must be something more 
than a word pursuit who would 
say that, used to qualify Foul 

^ “bad” is necessarily redund-1 
ant. One foul may be merely a 
technical offence involuntarily! 
committed; another may be a. 
wilful hit below the belt. 
Surely “bad” serves a very 
useful purpc;se in distinguish-, 
ing the latter incident from 1 
the former. The alternative' 
Foul was really disqualified by! 
the key word “sometimes”, as i 
spectators of a boxing match 
are virtually always—certainly,! 
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most often—made furious by 
a bad foul. On the other 
hand, a bad bout has such an 
effect only sometimes. 

(Rout)—One in which popular 
prizefighter is deposed some¬ 
times causes bloodshed amongst 
spectators. 109-2(iA. 

A prize-fighter is a boxer who 
fights publicly for a prize, and 
the only reasonable construc¬ 
tion to I^e put upon Rout was 
utter, overwiielmiiig defeat. 
JNow cause for contentijn 
would normally be minimised 
where superiority in one con¬ 
testant was so manifest. 1 sub¬ 
mit, therefore, that rarely 
would the rout of even a popu¬ 
lar pnze-lighier cause blood¬ 
shed among:>l spectators. In 
view 01 the adverb, “some¬ 
times,” Bout, which included 
closely contested matches, 
seemed to me the apter alter¬ 
native. That boxing marches 
taken as a whole do sometimes 
lead to violence between re¬ 
spective supporters, especially 
wnen a popular prize-fighter 
is aeposed will not, 1 feel, be 
seriously disputed. 

(Rout)—Strict person seldom has 
much patience with drunken 
this. 292-l()D 

BOW, n, a looped knot; an arch or 
curve; bowing of head. 

(Bob)—Adornment modern girl 
considers quite old fashioned. 

5-2D 

(Row)—Liable to cause inebriat¬ 
ed person to lose his balance. 

217-17P 

BOWED, p. p. bow bent in sign of 
submission. 

(Cowed, Rowed)—We usually feel 
rather sorry fur man who is this 
by shrewish wife. 361-1 ID 

BOWLERS, n., players who deliver 
or serve the ball to the batsmen. 

(Howlers)—Our Public Schools 
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have produced some famous 
ones. 27-41A 

BOWS, n. pi. how, 

(Boys)—Most little girls have an 
instinctive liking for. 80-31A 

I imagine that instinctive misled' 
many solveis into choosing Boys ' 
But surely such a decision shoul 1 
not have been arrived at if ap-, 
propriate we^ht was given io 
the adjective little, which would 
have been pointless with Boys 
as the solution. The alternative; 
Bows was clearly the more apt.: 
Little girls do have an ins tine-, 
tive liking for these juvenile 
adornments. But not,so, their' 
elder sisters approaching adoie-’ 
scence, who are usually anxious; 
to appear as grown-up as 
possible. 

BOX, V. i., fight with fists. 

(Cox, Fox)—Experience and 
cunning are necessary to be able 
to this successfully. 315-21A 

To FOX means to act craftily, to 
dissemble. While it obviously 
calls for cunning to fox success¬ 
fully, it does not necessarily re¬ 
quire ejcverience as well. There 
are many circumstances in 
which it is possible for an in¬ 
experienced person suc:essfully 
to act craftdy or to dissemble.! 
particularly with a gullible or! 
credulous individual. A certain! 
amount of experience is neces- ’ 
sary to be able to COX success- j 
fully, bat not necessarily cun-; 
ning. To cox a boat successful- j 
Iv in a boat race often does call: 
for cunnng as well as experience,! 
but the Clue made no mention! 
of such special circumstances. 
No cunning is required to cox 
a rowing b^at under ordinary 
conditions, merely adequate ex¬ 
perience would do. But in order 
to be able to BOX successfully, 
both experience and a degree 
of cunning are definitely neces- 


I sary, for which reason we had 

I no hesitation in selecting tbi*^ 

j Solution here. 

;BOY, n.. a male child; a youth. 

, (Toy)—Most little girls have a 
marked prefeience for one par- 
, ticular one. 118-17A 

(Toy)—Being treated as mere this 
by a woman is apt to gall a 
young admirer. 171-2534 

To treat an admirer as a TOY is 
to treat him with a measure of 
contempt. The Committee there¬ 
fore preferred to say without 
reservation that such treatment 
by a woman does gall a young 
admirer, because the instances 
in which it does not do so must 
be rare indeed. Obviously, her 
treating him as mere BOY is 
less likely to gall, for this bv no 
means implies that she does not 
love him. We accordingly held 
that the moderating phrase apt 
to was justified with BOY, 
which moreover, gave special 
point to the fact that the ad¬ 
mirer was young. 

(Joy)—Wise counsel is seldom 
sufficient to curb wild this. 

225-21D 

We came to the conclusion here 
that seldom would have exag¬ 
gerated the infrequency with 
which wise counsel is sufficient 
to curb wild JOY. A person 
thus carried away, perhaps by 
some overwhelmingly good 
news, need by no means be wil^ 
by nature; and we felt it would 
have been truer to say rather 
that sometimes wise counsel has 
a restraining effect in such cas¬ 
es. As a rule, there are surely 
many powerful arguments that 
might be advanced to curb wild 
joy. A wild BOY 'js something 
very different from a mere 
mood and may well present a 
much more f ormidable problems 
We felt that if wise counsel 
were more frequently than sel- 
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dom sufficient to curb a wildj 
boy, then the lot of some par-: 
ents and schoolmasters—even of; 
magistrates and judges—vvould 
be easier than it is. 

(Boa)—Comparatively few people 
know how to handle this crea¬ 
ture skiJlfuliy. 291-25A 

The significant words here were 
comparatively few and skilful¬ 
ly. Clearly the wordi compara¬ 
tively few could only bo I'ead in 
relation to the number of people 
called upon to handle whatever 
the solution denoted. For in the 
case of BOA the words com¬ 
paratively few wo old be absurd ‘ 
if read in relation to all people, 
since by such coihParision not; 
only comparatively few but: 
hardly any people have the j 
slightest idea how to handle '■ 
this reptile. Of the fractional! 
number of people who do have; 
to handle boas we doubted whe-| 
ther it would be true to say 
that comparatively few know 
how to perform this function 
skilfully. A large numlier of 
people have the handling 
boys and of this number we! 
thought it could reasonably be| 
asserted that comparatively few; 
know how to fulfil the duty; 
skilfully. Many, proib'/ the! 
majority, manage to haiulle aj 
BOY fa'rly adequate’ /, there is 
a wide difference between that' 
and truly skilful handling, the 
latter calling for a measure i £ 
patience, understa i svm-! 

pathy and tact possessed bv r=* j 
latively few parents or oUierl 
adults in charge of rovs. 

(Coy)—This person s apt to bo 
tongue-tied when teased in (cm- 
pany. 2r5-2:>D 

BOYS, n., pi. boy. 

(Boss)—Often easier to persuade; 
than to force to one’s point of 
view. 

It must nearly always be easier to 
persuade one’s boss than to force 
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him. Indeed, rarely can <an er 
ployee be in a position *o f iVv 
a point of view upon his buss 
On the other hand, it i,- we«i 
known that many a boy w'ro 
stubbornly resists force will 
prove susceptible to persuasion. 
Hence my choice of Boys m 
view of the adverb “of'eri' . 

(Boss)—Particularly difficiit to 
handle when self-opin-nicOUd. 

205-26A 

Handle had to be read in two diff¬ 
erent senses, the one perfectly le¬ 
gitimate and indeed common¬ 
ly u^ed in such a context, tr.e 
other, to say the least, strain¬ 
ed. Handle as suggested here 
means manage and v.is clearly 
altogether applicable in the 
case of BOYS. Managing bo>s 
can reasonably be undei stood to 
mean taking part l.i their up¬ 
bringing or otherwise supervis¬ 
ing their activities. We felt 
that this must be particularly 
difficult with self opmianatod 
boys because they are less 
ready to acknowle ige and cor¬ 
rect their faults. But can a 
person be said to manage his 
BOSS? Surely an/ such state¬ 
ment calls for at leasl an e>:- 
clamation mark to in bcate that 
it is not intended to be taken 
quite literally. But e\en if 
handle is read cs i .leaning get 
on with, the state-ncrit is unduly 
sweeping, since a person is sel¬ 
dom required ,o ciiticise h’s 
boss adversely to the t»>S3 him¬ 
self, at any rate. Indeed, v/i'.h- 
out being altogetner unscrupu¬ 
lous a person mignt with ttet 
and discretion get cn very well 
with a self-opinionated boss by 
exploiting his weakness. 

(Togs, Tots)—^Expeiditiire on 
these often proves nn.-.h more 
costly to parents tha.i anticipat¬ 
ed. 329-26D 

(Boss)—^Alas! Many men appar¬ 
ently fail to realize that it’s 
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their duty to try 1o understand 


their. 378-9D 

(Boss)—Giving advice to.often 


calls for a careful thought. 

411-17A 

BRACE, n., that which ho'ds two or 
more things togetner. 

(Brake)—Necessary for motor car 

3-2,^D 

BRACES, n., pi. b^'ace. 

(Brakes)—May awkw i/d if 

these don’t hold. 5-8D 

It seemed to me li'at a far strong¬ 
er adjective than “Awkward” 
would be called for in the event 
of “Brakes” not holditig. Hence 
“Braces” appeared to be more 
justifiable solution. I 

BRAG, V. 1 to boast. I 

! 

(Bray)—It isn’t only asses who do ' 
this. 57-15D; 

(Bray)—It is noticeable that Hit-! 
ler doesn’t this much abo\it the 
war these days. 281-28D' 

BRAGS, third person sing. brag. 

(Blabs, Brays)—Shrewd people; 
are wary of person who does, 
this. 266-29D 

When a person is said to bray, his | 
voice is likened to Ihe .sound of; 
an as^; or a trumpet, particular-! 
ly in so far as his voice i^ harsh ; 
That what he says is as-ininej 
may be inferred, but is not ne-l 
cessarily implied. But even if it| 
were, surely there is litde need | 
for people e?pe ialiy shrewd 
people, to be wary of a person; 
who brays. With these reflec- i 
tions, we formed the opinion | 
that the Alternative BRAYS ■ 
lacked point in relation to the! 
Clue. Our chief objection toj 
BLABS was the question whe-l 
ther it could be assumed that! 
when a person blabs shrewd j 
people are necessarily aware ofj 

, rhe fact. We for our part did' 


not think it could ba assumed. 
AvJd if it could not, then on^* 
what grounds would one sweep- 
ingly assert that shrewd people 
are wary of a person who 
blabs? That they are aware of 
the fact that a person BRAGS 
we found ourselves able to take 
for granted, since such a char¬ 
acteristic can scarcely be con¬ 
cealed. And the advisability oLn 
wanness towards a person who 
brags, we felt, can scarcely be 
! doubted. 

BRAID, n., silk or thread or wire 
I woven into a band esp. as edg- 

i 'ing or trimming. 

(Brain)—Dressmaker uses this to 
advantage. 23-1D 

BRAIN, n.. the understanding, the 
intellectual ability. 

(Train)—May carry you beyond 
your station. 12-27A 

(Train)—Slow one us apt to irri¬ 
tate impatient person. 101-32A 

(Brawn)—Conspicuous this is apt 
to detract from a woman’s fem¬ 
ininity. 139-29A 

Surely 'instances in which brawn 
that i.s^ conspicuous does not de¬ 
tract (in at least some small de¬ 
gree) from a woman’s femininity 
are fo rare as to justify the un¬ 
qualified asserlion, i. e., the 
omission of “apt ^ to,” with 
Brawn as the solution. A con¬ 
spicuous brain, however, may 
well sometimes be so directed ' 
as not to detract at all from a 
woman’s femininity. ^ 

(Brawn)—One often needs to e:\- 
erc'ise one’s this when attempt¬ 
ing to pacify hysteric.il person. 

186 4D 

(Brawn)—Opponent with superior 
this is seldom easy to defea*^ ^ 
TP7-10A 

So far from being restricted to the 
sense of physical combat. 
word *‘opponenV* obviously 
meant an opponent in any 
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sphere of human end^avciir. 
Now clearly those sphc»*es in 
which BRAWN counts far more 
than BRAIN are in a pronounc¬ 
ed minority nowada /s. A* a 
even in boxing or all-in wrest¬ 
ling an opponent deficient in 
brawn may not be easy to de¬ 
feat if he has a super or brain 
and uses it. Hence cur selec¬ 
tion, having particular regard to 
the marked infrequency denot¬ 
ed by seldom. 

(Brawn)—Generally sjieoking, men | 
tend to view women who has! 
exceptional this with disfavour. 

212-22A 

There was no suggestion here vt 
any question of sex interest te-j 
tween the man and the type of! 
woman referred to. Moreover, i 
exceptional brawn may bo com-' 
pensated for by charm of man- ^ 
ner. We therefore failed to see 
why, generally speaking nen ■ 
should tend to view a '.v mian j 
who has exceptional BRAWN j 
with disfavour. It n‘»‘od not; 
affect them adversely except im 
special circumstances, c s in the j 
field of sport, and the Clue soid 
generally speaking. Clearly' 
BRAIN was in closer accord; 
with this phrase, since it applied; 
to most situations. Generally: 
speaking, we felt, men, con¬ 
sciously or sub-consciously, re-^ 
gard it as their prerogative to: 
be intellectual superiors of the 
so-called weaker sex, and thus 
tend to view a woman who has 
exceptional brain with dis-! 
favour. 

(Brawn)—Man of this is sometimes j 
surprisingly helpless. 242-13Ai 

In our view the word surprisingly , 
was the crux of the problem >, 
here. We took it as implying j 
that the helplessness of the man 
in the Clue wa^ regarding a task 
or problem he should be well 
qualified to cope'with. Now the 
task a man of BRAWN should 
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be well qualified to cope with is 
one calling for physical strength. 
We felt that a man of brawn 
would seldom be helpless when 
confronted with such a task. 
Problems calling for BRAIN 
clearly cover a much wider and 
more varied field. A man who 
is well qualified to cope with 
some mental problems may well 
be helpless with others. Ad¬ 
mittedly it need not be surpris¬ 
ing if a man of letters is non¬ 
plussed by a problem in the 
sphere of higher mathematics. 
But it sometimes happens that 
a man deemed to be a literary 
genius is unable to keep simple 
accounts. 

(Brawn)—^Alas! how often is 
man’s tragically misused. 

257-1 ID 

(Brawn)—You must exercise this 
to keep it in good condition. 

279-13D 

“Straining breaks the bow, relax¬ 
ation the mind”, wrote Publi- 
lius Syrus, and Musonius “To 
relax the mind is to lose it”, 
while Pope declared that 
“Strength of mind is exercise, 
not I’est”. (Rela,ration here by 
the way, is clearly meant to be 
understood in its more literal 
sense of slackness or idleness, 
rather than Us more figurative 
sense of diversion or recreation, 
which may be a healthy stimu¬ 
lant to the mind.) The psychi¬ 
atrists, those modem students of 
mind, warn us in no less mea¬ 
sured terms of the deterioration 
to wh'ich it is subject if it is 
not properly occupied or exer¬ 
cised. In fact, constant indul¬ 
gence in idle day dreams or ela¬ 
borate wishful thinking (which 
surely cannot be described as 
mental exercise), is regarded as 
one symptom of insanity, or a 
possible sign of its approach. 
With such reflections, we re¬ 
garded BRAIN, as an ideal 
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Solution and passed on to the 
consideration of BRAWN. In 
the statement completed by 
this Alternative we found what 
seemed to be a flaw. Brawn 
means muscle, but that is not 
all. It is generally understooJ 
to mean strong muscle or mus¬ 
cular strength. For instance, the 
muscles of a weedy person or a 
weakling are not described as 
brawn. We therefore felt that it 
would be tautological to speak 
of keeping brawn in good condi- 
tion; if muscle has turned flab¬ 
by and into fat then it is no 
longer described as brawn. To 
put our points in another way, 
we felt that the words in good 
condition would have been sup¬ 
erfluous with BRAWN as the 
Solution. 

(Brawn)—Most people tend to be 
irritated by man who is con¬ 
ceited about his this. 358-24A 

Surely we are more often amused 
than irritwted by the person who 
goes around bending bars of 
iron and performing similar ap¬ 
parently superhuman feats? We 
may pay tribute to his physical 
strength, but sensible people re¬ 
gard his conceit in such ability 
with tolerant indulgence. The 
Committee, considering this to 
be the case, agreed that irritat¬ 
ed went too far and rejected 
BRAWN. But a person con¬ 
ceited about his BRAIN may 
well have little to be conceited 
about! And the more unreason¬ 
ably vain he is about his men¬ 
tal abilities the more his ac¬ 
quaintances tend to lose their 
patience and grow exasperated. 
Most p'^ople, however, implied 
that there were exceptions, and 
we reasoned that those were 
provided by the benevolent type 
of person who is able to Ignore 
or dismiss personal conceit as 
a harmless foible. Following 
this line of thought, we agreed 


that BRAIN merited selectloQi 
here. 

(Brawn)—Man with outstanding 
this is usually self-assured in his 
manner. 362-17A 

Had “sometimes” been substituted 
for usually in this context a ten¬ 
able case might have Been forth| 
coming to support BRAWN. A? 
the Clue stood, however, the 
Committee agreed that usually 
went too far to justify selection 
of this Alternative, for men who 
are very heavily and strongly 
buiilt are inclined to be rather 
clumsy and awkward in their 
manner. BRAIN, on the other 
hand, warranted no such objec¬ 
tion. An extremely cle/er man, 
by reason of his ole/emess, nor¬ 
mally has complete confidencs 
in himself and has httle reason 
to be self-conscious. He is 
usually cool, restrained and pru¬ 
dent, and on account of his in¬ 
ner mental equanimity presents 
an outward demeanour of envi¬ 
able self-assurance. Reasoning 
on these lines, therefore, the 
Committee selected FRAIN as 
the more apt Solutio.'i. 

(Brawn)—^People who Jack this are 
apt to envy those who don’t. 

388-5D 

We felt it was no more than the 
truth to say that people who 
lack BRAIN are apt to en^ 
those who have it. We were 
not prepared to say more than ' 
apt to envy, because people^ 
Iqrkfing brain m^iy be unable to 
appreciate the advantage of 
having it. In our view, apt to 
went too far with BRAWN, be¬ 
cause brawn is not neccessary 
for fitness or good health. People 
who lack^ brawn may be fit andi 
enjoy normal health. They 
might even prefer not to be 
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. brawny, especially if they be¬ 
long to the weaker sex! 

(Brawn)—Even men of exception¬ 
al—are often no match for a 
seemingly weak woman! 440-17D 

BRAINY, adj., clev^er. 

(Brawny)—As a rule, the more 
this a lad the 3tss anxiety he 
gives his parents. 

Our first reaction to this Clue was 
to jib at the words tlie mere as 
applied to BRAV/NY. Alter all, 
if a lad is brawny—that's. mus¬ 
cular, fleshy—his parents would 
surely have no an <!ety on the 
score of his ohysical develop¬ 
ment. And why should their 
anxiety be lessaned by his be¬ 
coming more and nore brawnv? 
There seemed to ne little point 
in the observation. Parents 
naturally want their children to 
be physically well developed, 
but once their children reach the 
brawny stage, re'tsonnl'le par¬ 
ents stre satisfied on that si oie. 
We considered there was much 
more point in saying that as a 
rule the more BRAINY a lad, 
the less anxiety he gives his 
parents because the question of 
his career and plans fnr his fu¬ 
ture then become si nple. He 
can pass his examinations and 
obtain his degrees. This quite 
apart from the fact that his 
superior intelligence should pre¬ 
vent his doing foolish things 
which might cause his parents 
anxiety. 

BRASS, alloy of copper with tin, 
zinc or other base metal. 

(Grass)—You can usually tell at 
a glance when this has been 
neglected fdr long. 294-16D 

It might well be argued that you 
can invariably tell at a glance 
when a lawn has been neglect¬ 
ed to the extent that it has not 
been cut. But you may not be 
able to tell at a glance whether 
it has been properly weeded or 
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otherwise cared for. Besides, 
the Clue did not speak only of 
a lawn; it made a general re¬ 
ference to GRASS. And in “bur 
judgment it would be going too 
far to say that you can usually 
tell at a glance whether grass 
has been neglected. What about 
b*ig areas of grass land used for 
other than decorative or plea¬ 
sure purposes? There is ^ much 
less possibility of one’s being un¬ 
able to tell at a glance when 
BRASS has been neglected, be¬ 
cause usually when it has been 
properly attended to the fact is 
proclaimed in its brightness. 
Admittedly, there are brass and 
other metal curios—old ^ coins, 
for instance—which it is the 
custom never to clean, the pati¬ 
na or verdigris on them being 
part of their intrinsic value. 
But surely one should be able 
to tell when apparent neglect, 
as of such articles, is the re¬ 
verse of real neglect. More¬ 
over, the Clue said only that 
you can usually tell at a 
glance. 

BRATS, n., contemptuous name for 
children. 

(Brass)—Woman is apt keenly to 

resent being told she has “-” 

258-14D 

BRASS figuratively can mean 
either money or impudence. We 
decided that here it could be 
understood only, as impudeme, 
because there is no reason whv 
in normal circumstances a 

woman should object to being 
told she has money. (On the 
contrary) Would she be apt 
keenly to resent being told she 
has impudence? Some women 
might be; but we felt that in 
these days certainly a large pro¬ 
portion of women would not be 
apt keenly to resent such a re¬ 
mark. It is by no means un¬ 
common for one woman to tell 

I another—pr, for that matter, 

I even for a pian to teU a woman 
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—that she has brass. It means 
very much the same as “You’ve 
got the nerve”, and a good deal 

^ depends on the tone of voice in 
which the remark is made. Some 
women might well feel flattered 
at being so addressed. On the 
other hand, when one speaks to 
a mother about her children, 
one is on decidedly more dang¬ 
erous ground! Of course a 
woman who prides herself on 
her modernity may herself refer 
to her children playfully as 
BRATS. But if another woman 
spoke of the same children in 
similar terms the mother might 
well fail to see anything play¬ 
ful in it! Moreover, the Clue 
was not categorical, but was 
modified by the wo.ds apt to. 

BRAVE, adj., courageous. 

(Grave)—Average bridegroom 
feels far from this on the occa¬ 
sion of his wedding. 95-12A 

(Grave)—Lack of imagination 
makes it easier for a person lo 
be this. 115-13A 

Those who thought the statement 
completed by Brave was more a ■ 
cynicism than a truth did noJ 
accord due significance, per-; 
haps, to the adjective easier. No { 
reflection was made upon ima-i 
ginative people—rather to the! 
contrary. The mind that pic-;' 
tures graphically what dreadful j 
injury means must necessarily i 
find it harder than the imagina-1 
tive to have the horrors of poi- j 
son gas or gunfire. Yet who; 
shall say that the heroes of war ’ 
have for the most part lacked I 
imagination? Heroism takes i 
many forms but this argument 
applies generally. In consider¬ 
ing Grave, it was important to 
note the Clue’s implication that 
the end ind'cated by the solu¬ 
tion was desirable but required 
an effort to be achieved. Never- 
.thelcss, this alternative was the 
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vaguer of the two and would 
have resulted in a highly ques^ 
tionable assertion. Pathos 
underlies many if not most, situ¬ 
ations generally adjudged hum¬ 
orous. Instance a person in 
wretched c'ircumstances, who by 
reason of a certain incongrous- 
ness, strikes a ludicrous note. In 
most such cases the funny side 
is fairly obvious to the averagtf< 
mentality. It is the man with 
the imagination who would 
rather be inclined to see the 
pathos and preserve a gravity 
in keeping with his sympathetic 
frame of mind. 

(Grave)—It is noticeable that 
people who are by nature this 
are seldom given to bragging. 

165-24D 

The words it is noticeable were 
held to be the deciding factor 
in this Clue. Persons who are 
by nature brave usually have 
something to brag about, and 
the undeniable fact that they 
are seldom given to bragging is 
therefore noticeable. With 
GRAVE as the solution there 
was no such justification for 
the words it is noticeable, and, 
indeed, the sentence completed 
bv this alternative seemed 
pointless. 

(Grave)—Generally speaking hard 
times tend to make people this. 

187-4D 

(Grave)—Such a man usually In¬ 
spires respect. 206-24D 

It was reasonable to read GRAVSi 
dn this context as meaning 
solemn, sombre, and th is as 
describing the man’s appear¬ 
ance. Now there is nothing in¬ 
herent in such an appearance 
by itself to Inspire respect, save, 
perhaps, among superficial ob¬ 
servers, any more than there Is 
In silence to indicate w’.'sdom. 
Many a man without any nariL 
cular claim to respect might be 

» described as grave. BRAVE 
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* clearly fell into quite different r 
category. None can dispute that 
few qualities, if any, are more 
likely to inspire respect than 
bravery, and that a BRAVE i 
man usually does inspire res-j 
pect we readily agreed. j 

(Grave)—Persons by nature this 
often lack imagination. 291-14Ai 
(Grave)—This kind of speech! 
usually commands respect. 1 
331-13A; 

Whether or not a grave speech, 
commands our respect surely' 
depends on the subject matter, 
of the speech. If we are strong-; 
ly opposed to or not in sympa-: 
thy with the subject matter of i 
a speech, no matter how grave-' 
ly 'it is delivered it does not as, 
a rule command our respect .' 
Our attention, perliaps. Such 
were our reflections legarding 
the Alternative GRAVE. It' 
might be argoed that the same j 
objection applied equally to the! 
selected Solution, but we did ’ 
not think so. We felt even 
when we are out of sympathy.! 
yvith the subject of the speech,; 
if, by reason of the circumstan-1 
ces which have pnjmptcd it or i 
under which 'it is made, it mer- I 
Its the adjective BRAVE, then; 
it does usually evoke our res- j 
pect, though we may entirely, 
disagree with 'its sentiments. In 
other words we thought that 
most of us usually accord res-. 
pect more readily to the quality, 
of braveness in a speech than i 
we do to mere solemnity of ex- i 
pression. j 

(Grave)—When feel'ing the oppo-i 
site how difficult it often is to | 
pi-etend to be this. ;ih7-13A j 
It may be that some comp ’titors j 
recalling the bluff and bluster | 
of the coward or bully pretend-! 
•ing to be fearless, decided that 
it is not often very difficult to 
pretend to be BRAVE when 
feeling the opposite, i.e. cowardly 
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or afraid. But we thought this 
was a false analogy, for as a 
rule when the coward shams 
bravery he is not actually fac¬ 
ing the danger—indeed, he may 
fondly believe he will never 
have to face it! And usually 
when his bluff 'is called or he 
is actually confronted with the 
danger he collapses like a prick- 
for our part were satisfied that 
when a person actually feels 
cowardly, when his well-being is 
in immediate jeopardy, it is at 
least often very difficult for him 
to pretend to be brave. We 
thought it would be less difficult 
(or less frequently very diffi¬ 
cult) to pretend to be GRAVE 
when feeling the opposite, 
which might be mirthful or gay, 
for then one’s emotions are less 
deeply moved or disturbed than 
when one feels cowardly. And 
such, alas! 'is convention that 
ability to dissemble feelings of 
amusement is almost a social 
necessity and most people are 
well practised ‘in the art. 

(Grave)—We usually dislike giving 
a man news that calls for him 
to be... 413-19D 

News that calls for a man to be 
BRAVE is normally of intimate 
or personal interest to him, such 
as news of the death of some¬ 
one dear to him. On the other 
hand, news that calls for him 
to be GRAVE may not affect 
him so intimately. The news may 
be impersonal; his gravity nriay 
be no more than an assumption 
of polite s.ympathy, and the bear¬ 
er pf the news may himself be 
the sufferer. The Committee 
therefore, preferred to sa.y that 
we usually dislike giving a man 
news that calls for him to be 
BRAVE. 

(Grave)—Care-free bachelor is apt 

to look upon marriage as.. 

step I 416-13Ar 
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(Grave)—Sonny’s being unduly— 
often worries fond parents. 

441-4D 

BRAVER, comp, brave, 

(Graver)—Usually, the—a man Is 
in great adversity the more sym¬ 
pathy he gets. 426-20A 

BRAWL, n., a noisy quarrel, v. t., 
engage in noisy quarrel. 

(Brawn)—^Bullies often take ad¬ 
vantage of this to strike a cow¬ 
ardly blow. j 07-5D 

(Growl)—^What ijoany men have I 
a tendency to do wiien intox’i- i 
cated. 23G-33A 

BRAWN, n., musj'iiar strength. j 

(Brain)—By means cf this many | 
boxers have beconio en.iinent in j 
their profession. 45“35A' 

(Brain)—Modern industrial meth-' 
ods seem to n.ake this in gress-1 
ingly unnecessary for wojkers. i 
129-19Dj 

Modern industr’al methods have! 
affected worker’s in vane us 
ways. True, many craftsmen 
have been displaced by the in¬ 
genious machinery of mass pro¬ 
duction but so have nirmy ma¬ 
nual labourers. Jlowe/er ‘ work¬ 
ers” is a very widely cwbracing 
term, and modern industrial 
methods call for, a higher strn- 
dard of intelligence from many, 
especially those employed in 
offices. On balance it would 
seem that modern industiial me¬ 
thods have made brawn in¬ 
creasingly unnecessary rather 
than brain. Perhaps handling 
' a modern machine actually calls 
for a good deal more physical 
; strength than would appear to 

' be the case, because manipulat- 

J ing levers for long hours can 

be a very tiring bus’iness. The 
“seem” in the Clue was there¬ 
fore quite justified. 

: .(Brawl)—Coward is apt to be 

easily scared by mere this, 
t 342-34A 
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(Brain)—^Living luxuriously is apj^, 
to impair a young man’s thiis. 

349-24A 

We felt that his living luxurio js- 
ly is more likely to impair a 
young man’s brawn than r.is 
BRAIN, and that BRAWN 
therefore accorded better with 
the degree of likelihood implied^ 
by the words apt to in the Clue^ 
Many of the world’s intellec¬ 
tuals live what many well be 
described as luxurious lives and 
continue to be intellectual. For 
that matter, do not most suc¬ 
cessful business men i.idulge 
freely in the so-called luxuries 
of life and continue to make 
money? Living luxuriously does 
not necessarily mean neglecting 
the brain or failing to exercise 
it properly. In our view, luam- 
riously applied to the physical 
rather than to the mental. 
Brawn means muscular strength 
and we agreed that living luxu¬ 
riously is apt to impair a young 
man’s brawn but no more than 
apt to do so, because he may 
take healthy exercise. 

(Brain)—It’s usually obvious when 
someone has exceptional. 

415-13A 

.obvious when someone has 

exceptional BRAIN? Surely that 
would all depend on the way in 
which the brain expressed itself. 
It might well be obvious, for 
instance, if the persoa concernedU 
ware an outstand ng wit. But 
suppose he were a mathematkl- 
an, a chemist, or an astronomer. 
Many a brilliant scientist might 
seem completely dumb (in both 
the literal and slang sense of the 
term) in a social gathering. We 
preferred to say it is usually ob¬ 
vious when someone has excep¬ 
tional brawn—^not always, be¬ 
cause appearances are sometimeT 
deceptive and the brawn might 
be concealed by clothing. 
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(Brain)—School-boy who has—^usu¬ 
ally inspires respect among his 
fellows. 441-19A 

When arguing this Clue we spent 
a pleasant time reflecting on our 
schooldays. And whether those 
memories went very far back or 
whether they were of more re¬ 
cent times, we were unanimous 
that BRAWN was more apt in 
this contest. If you doub"- 
our selection try to recapture or 
Imagine the school-boy’s defe¬ 
rential esteem for the captain 
of the school ieam or the sports 
champion or the winner of the 
school boxing championship! On 
the other hand, compare that at¬ 
titude with the attitude to the 
bookworm or the dux of the 
school. 

(Brain)—^As a rule, apparently, it*s 
hard for a man to develop—after 
he has reached his fifties. 

437-24A 

RAWNY, adj., haring strong 
muscles. 

(Brainy)—Other things being 
equal, romantic young women 
seem to be more attracted by 
this type of nvan. 218-4D 

IRAY, V. i. indulge in noisy, empty 
talk. 

(Brag)—It seldom takes us long to 
sum up person who has tenden¬ 
cy to this. 314-lOD 

Literally to bray means to make 
noises like the cry of an ass, 
and, figuratively to indulge in 
nofisy empty asinine talk. We 
agreed wiih the statement, that 
it seldom takes us long to form 
a fairly comprehensive opinion 
of a person who has a tendency 
to BRAY, since by braying a 
person so clearly reveals his 
mental shortcomings. It would 
not be true, we thought, to say 
that it seldom takes us long to 
sum up a person who has a ten¬ 
dency to BRAG because this 
tendency is to be found in many 
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persons of widely diffei-ent cha¬ 
racter. True, it seldom takes 
us long to discern that a person 
has a tendency to brag, but that 
is not to sum him up. Such a 
tendency is often a trifling and 
misleading feature of a person’s 
character and capabilities. 

BREAK, n., a breach, gap. 

(Bread)—You cannot keep going 
indefinitely without this. 

6-lOA 

The Clue deceived a lot of compe¬ 
titors, who relied on “Bread” as 
their answer. But there are 
many nourishing substitutes for 
“Bread” upon which man can 
keep going indefinitely. "No hu¬ 
man being, however, can carry on 
interminably without a “Bieak.’* 

(Bread)—Often essential to en- 

I able a worker to build up lost 
energy. 220-34A 

BREAD, in the literal sense of 
the word undoubted^' enables a 
worker to build up lost energy. 
But we questioned whether it 
could be described as often 
essential to that end; because 
other food. perhaps just as 
cheap if not cheaper, may 
well prove art adequate subs¬ 
titute. On the other hand bread 
in its figurative sense of food, 
is definitely esse.itial to all 
people to enable them to build 
up lost energy. In this case 
therefore. the adverb often 
had presumably to be taken as 
referring to the frequency of 
meal times. Now it must be ob¬ 
vious to you that read thus 
the sentence was quite point- 
lessly laboured: for that matter, 
we thought the assertion made 
was pointless anyway. Among 
the many colloquial senses In 
which BREAK can be under¬ 
stood is short spell, of or for, 
recreation. In our opinion this 
alternative was thus wholly 
fitting here, and, moreover 
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the sentence so completed had 
point. How many employers j 
seem apt to forget that a break [ 
is often essential to enable li 
worker to build up his lost) 
energy! j 

BRED, p. p. bre'"d; raised, trained j 
up. j 

(Bled)—Other nations usually 
suffer when one is this for 
war, 266-32A 

BRIBE, n. money etc, offered to 
procutx? (often illegal or dis¬ 
honest)—action of favour of the 
giver; v. t. pervert by gifts. 

(Bride)—Fear is chief reason for 
many a man’s not taking one. 


aVjle or as unhelpful as sr- 
sluggard in some kinds of 
emerg(incy, mere adtivity of 
disposition being no ind’Lcation 
of stability of character. We 
thought therefore, that com¬ 
pleted by BRISK the statement 
made would have been exag¬ 
gerative. In this sense which 
applied here a BRICK is a- 
reliable friend, or a good and a 
kind fellow. We were agree ! 
that a person thus dtscribable, 
whatever the emergency, can 
usually be depen leci on tc as¬ 
sist to the utmost of his ai »- 
lity. 


BRIDE, n., woman on wedding 
290-31 A! day and through honeymoon. 


(Bride)—One can seldom say with i 
certainty that a person in a' 
posit’on to take one won’t do i 
so. 344-27A j 

(Bride)—^Taking one to day is at-i 
tended with more risk than it I 
used to be, generally speaking. I 
368-5Dj 

BRICK, n, (slang)—warmly appro-; 
ved person. ' 

(Brisk)—The man who is this is] 
usually popular. 89-36D' 

The later means full of life and 
spirit. A man .*^0 endowed with, 
energy may or may not have 
the qualities that make for popu¬ 
larity. Often he is thought¬ 
less. Brick means a reliable 
friend, a good fellow. It occa¬ 
sionally happens that in spite' 
of his sterling quahtiies suc!h , 
a man fails to be pjpular.; 
Sometimes he is not a good. 
mixer. Usually, however, a; 
brick is popular. I 

(Brisk)—Man thus describable is' 
usually dependable in an 
emergency. 255-18A 

Briskness, and dependabiliity by 
no means always go hand in 
hand. A lively, i.e., a brisk 
man might well prove unreli- 


(Pride)—Has brought many a 

man to grief. 15-11A 

(Bribe)—Many risk their careers 
for the sake of one. 16-12D 

** Chivalry is dead'" say the 
cynics. But I can refute their 
statement! For what else but 
chivalry could have prompted 
st» many competitors to choose 
“Bride” instead of “bribe” as 
an answer to the Clue. Femini¬ 
ne frown not withstanding, 
many promising young men 
jeopardize their careers by un¬ 
wisely marrying at too early 
an age, wh'lst comparatively 
few are stupid enough to ex¬ 
pose themselves to the more 
culpable folly of bribery. 

(Bribe)—How’^ foolish is the man" 
who takes one without consi¬ 
dering the possible consequen¬ 
ces. 74-28D 

Bride fitted the Clue perfectly 
from whatever angle either 
were consi’ered. The rude 
man may just possibly have 
been a red-herring, but in any 
case its value was negative 
is so far as Bribe was concer-*' 
ned. On the other hand, ^ read 
normally it was a distinct 
painter to Bride. My major ob- 
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jection to Bribe, however, was I 
that this alternative would 
make the last five words of 
the clue unne essary. Regard¬ 
less of whether he corsiders 
the possible consequences, a 
man is not merely foolish but 
dishonest who takes a bribe. 
Which observation reveals an¬ 
other flaw in the Clue if Bribe 
was the chosen solution— the i 
weakness of the word foolish. ‘ 
Taking a bribe is more an actj 
of bravery than of folly. i 

(Bribe)—It sometimes calls for! 
great strength of mind to resist i 
taking one. 146-5D 

I woncier how m'my of you 1 
failed to sec the alternative i 
meaning (captivating, alluring) | 
of the word ‘‘taking” in the | 
sentence completed by Bride. i 
The Adjudication Committee' 
based their decision on this: 
alternative meaning. With Bride > 
as the solution, the word “re-; 
sist” had clearly to be read as 
“deny” or refuse something to.”; 
Note that the Clue did not j 
specify who required great: 
strength of mir.d to rcsi=;t! 
taking a bride, but generalised. 
Had specific reference been ■ 
made to tlie husbc nd. tl'.en, ob¬ 
viously, an adverb denoting a 
much greater degree of fre¬ 
quency than “sometimes” 
would have been required. So, 
much for the aptness of Bride 
Perhaps some of you would' 
strenuously deny the suggestion; 
that much more frequently thanl 
“sometimes” dc;es it call for; 
great strength of mind to resist; 
taking a bribi^. You may well | 
go on to argue that wilh a man j 
of honour no gieat stiength ofl 
mind would be reouired. But 
there are bribes and bribes. 
The majority of us are seldom, 
if ever, offered a bribe the taking 
of^ which would . constitute a 
criminal offence punishable by 
law. We are. however, frequen- 
ly tempted by more innocent 
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bribes, like the kiss of a child 
seeking something which a pa¬ 
rent feels is not good for him. 
The resisting of such bribe may 
well call for great strength of 
mind where a criminal bribe 
would be automatically o* orn- 
ed. So reasoning the Adjudica¬ 
tion Committee thought , that 
Bribe was hardly consistent 
with the infrequency of occu¬ 
rence denoted by “sometimes.” 

(Bribe)—It would appear that 
many a man takes one in a 
moment of weakness! 198-20D 

It seemed to us that the solution 
of this Clue hinged on the sig¬ 
nificance of the first three 
words. Does it appear that many 
a man takes a bribe in a mo¬ 
ment of weakness? In relation 
to BRIBE a moment of weak¬ 
ness implied a temporary lapse 
of a formerly upright charac¬ 
ter and it may well be conten¬ 
ded, that those who accept bri¬ 
bes through a momentary moral 
lapse are comparatively few in 
proportion to these who do so 
through cupidity or some in 
grained defect of character. 
Debating those words it would 
appear we decided that they 
linked up much more aptly 
with the possible solution 
BRIDE. The spectacle of an 
'illmated man is perhaps not as 
common as the misogamists 
would have us believe, but 
most of us have on occasions 
felt acute surprise that such 
and such a man should have 
elected to marry such and 
such a woman. As a pair, 
their characters cr tempcx-a- 
ments seem to conflict so widely 
that we cannot but wonder 
why on earth they ever mar¬ 
ried! And in such cases, do 
we not often tell ourselves 
that the man must have been 
temporarily infatuated by the 
mere physical charms of the 
woman? 
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(Bribe)—man often fails to 
realize how deeply he commits 
himself when he takes one. 

284-28D 

BRIEF, adj., short. 

(Grief)—It is often difficult to 
express oneself clearly in this. 

217-37A 

The weight of the words oftivi 
difficult and clearly had to be 
carefully judged by the solver 
of this Clue. ' GRIEF means 
deep or violent* sorrow, keen 
regret. In considering this al¬ 
ternative, we remarked that 
the phrase eocprvas oneself in 
grfef would have read oddly. 
What IS more important, how¬ 
ever, we formed the opinion 
that whereas one may in fact’ 
be able to express oneself fair¬ 
ly adequately and even clearly 
when in grief, it is at least 
usually, rather than merely 
often, difficult to do so. That is 
perhaps, except in regard to 
the grief itself. Grief, being 
a form of emotional disturban-| 
ce necessarily has its effect on 
one’s powers of reasoning, if 
not of speaking. Be it noted, 
express oneself, especially as it 
occurs in this context, can rea¬ 
sonably be taken to mean a 
good deal more than putting a 
very simple thought into words, 
such as by saying “yes” or ‘no’, 
or by making a simple request. 
To express oneself clearly in 
BRIEF is difficult onlv when 
one’s subject 'is involved, and 
therefore not so frequently we 
felt. We therefore held that this 
solution was the apter because 
of its closer accord with the 
adverb often. 

BRIG, n., a square-rigged, two- 
masted vessel. 

(Prig)—Master usually knows 
•how to handle one under his 
control. 129-9D 
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BRIGHT, adj.. clever, cheerful, 

shining. 

(Fright)—Make-up is sometimes 
largely the cause of a woman 
looking this. 204-19D 

(Fright)—Ordinary young men 
are often ill at ease with young 
woman who is this, 2 79-15A 

In the context of this Clue 

ordinary young men meant 
commonplace young men, i.e., 
young men of mediocre 'intelli¬ 
gence. We could find no convin¬ 
cing reasons for asserting that 
such young men are often 

ill at easri m the company of a 
young woman who is a FRIGHT. 
Indifiercnt towards and perhaps 
bored by her, yes, but surely 
seldom embarrassed to the ex¬ 
tent of being ill at ease. We 

could however, readily concalve 
of ordinary young men feeling 
ill at ease in the company of a 
young woman who is BRIGHT 
I.e., clever or quickwitted. Such 
a young woman is apt to make 
young men of commonplace intel¬ 
ligence feel at a disadvantage 
—^her brightness illuminates 
their own dullness, so to speak. 
Hence our choice of BRIGHT. 

(Fright)—Women are often swift 
to ridicule women whom men 
regard as— 430-18A 

BRISK, adj lively, quick. 

(Brick)—^Describes a good man to 
employ. 16-lD 

“Brick” is a colloquial term mean¬ 
ing a reliable friend or good 
fellow and I submit that though 
a man be a staunch pal and 
thoroughly good sort, he, may 
yet be extremely unsatisfac¬ 
tory as an employee. On the 
other hand a “a brisk” man, 
I.e., an active energetic man, 
would be almost certain to 
please the average employer. 
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BRO.WS, n, the liidges over the eyes 

(Blots, Blows)-rTnese often plain¬ 
ly reflect violently agitated 
feelings. 1.31-1 ID 

A faulty pen or a slovenly writer 
may well be the explanation of 
blots. It can^ of course, happen 
that one receives a letter couched 
in violent language from a per¬ 
son whom one knows to be habi-, 
tually neat. If the letter bears | 
blots, it is reasonable to regard | 
them as plainly refle:tingl 
violently agitated feelings. But! 
theie circumstances would be 1 
exceptional and difficult indeed 1 
to reconcile with the adverb ■ 
“often” in the Clue. Blows ar.! 
sometimes delivered in cold 
blood, as in a boxing match. But 
the frequency with which they 
plainly reflect violently agitated 
feelings would surely be under¬ 
stated by “often”. “Usually” 
would be nearer the mark, There 
remained the alternative Brows 
Everybody knows how bad tem¬ 
per is revealed. in the face by 
contracted or distorted brows 
And Brows seemed to accord 
best of all with the adverb 
“often”. Neither “usually” nor 
“sometimes” would have been 
so apt. 

BUDS, n., flowers not fully open. 

(Bads)—Those of flowers are fre¬ 
quently destroyed by insects. 

35-5A 

(Beds)—^Are nearly always to be 
found in large purseries. 

65-13D 

BUG, n., Hl-smelling, blood-sucking 
insect infesting be:?s. 

(Big)—When we come across this 
insect in our home probably 
most of us try to destroy it. 

299-26A 

BULK, n., size. 

(Bunk)—Nervous people are often 
easily intimidated by sheer this. 

102-lD 
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BULL, n., author of unintended ha^ 
yoc; parson interested in send- 
iing up the price of stock; a lu¬ 
dicrous inconsistency in speech. 

(Bulk)—^Discretion is usually bet¬ 
ter than valour when one has 
to contend with this. 77-21A 

(Gull)—Inveterate speculator who 
is confirmed this usually suffers 
some heavy losses. 95-12D 

(Ball. Bill)—Sometimes unexpected 
ly affords us great amusement. 

142-36A 

The tiirm Bull describes a ludi¬ 
crous blunder in speech imply¬ 
ing some obvious absurdity or 
contraditcion, often said to be an 
especial prerogative of Irishmen. 
A typical example is T was a 
fine child; bat they changed 
me’. The perpetration of a bull 
is by no means a common oc¬ 
currence and ‘sometimes’ seem¬ 
ed to be reasonable 'indication 
of its frequency. The great 
amusement afforded us would 
clearly be as unexpected as the 
bull. The Adjudication Com¬ 
mittee therefore thought this al¬ 
ternative altogether apt. Ball, as 
meaning an entertainment of 
dancing, seemed leas suitable be¬ 
cause of the word amusement in 
the Clue. Pleasure would have 
been a more fitting word with 
Ball as the solution. There was 
no indication that the ball was 
a fancy dress affair, and if it 
were, would great amusement be 
unexpected? Bill seemed to be 
the least apt because it was so 
farfetched. 

BULLY, n.,’ an arrogant, domineer¬ 
ing fellow. 

(Bulky. Sulky)—^Debberately ^ to 
aggravate person who is this is 
usually unwise. 57-10A 

(Bulky. Burly)—Intelligent person 
can usually get the better of 
opponent who is merely this. 

150-21A 
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(Cully, Sully)—Intelligent persons 
are seldom much perturbed by 
attempts to this them. 291-17D 

BUNGLE, V. i. & t., go awkwardly, 
mismanage. 

(Burgle)—M any inexperienced, 
crooks are caught when they do| 
tliis. 40-20DI 

BUNK, V. i., to abscond n., a sleep¬ 
ing berth. 

(Bank)—Nowadays the cri^.-mal 
who attempts to do one is us..al¬ 
ly caught. 85-21A 

The word criminal pointed to the 
solution Bunk as against Bank 
Any one who tries to swindle a 
Bank is usually caught, be the 
person a criminal or simply ci.c 
whose first attempt it is at com¬ 
mitting a serious crime. By 
comparison the superior aptnes ^ 
of Bunk is 'immediately appar¬ 
ent. 

BUNKS, third person sing. Bunk. 
(Funks)—Soldier who—^just at the 
sight of the enemy is indeed con¬ 
temptible. 450-25A 

(Funks)—It’s apt to incense de¬ 
signing woman when she’s got 
man to point of proposing and 
he—! 438-9D 

Perhaps some of you argued thaf 
it always incenses a designing 
woman when she’s got a man to 
the point of proposing and he 
BUNKS, but incense is a strong 
teiTii and we thought there might 
be occasions when a designing 
woman would not be incensed j 
in the situation described. She 
might have other—and better— I 
men on her string and by thei 
very fact that this one bunked; 
she might think she was well 
rid of him. We therefore 
thought the statement completed 
by BUNKS was substantially! 
true! WiB looked with less favour 
on FUNKS because it might i 
very often be far from apparent, 
even to a designing woman, when 
she’s got a man to the point of 
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proposing. Moreover, even if it 
is apparent to her and she reali¬ 
zes that he has funked so long 
as he doesn’t bunk there is al¬ 
ways hope. 

BURBLE, v. t, to trouble, to con¬ 
fuse. 

(Bungle .Burgle)—^People who this 
are often more to be pitied than 
blamed. 268-21D 

BURGLAR, n.. one guilty of noctu- 
ral house-breaking. 

(Bungler)—Is seldom viewed cha¬ 
ritably by his victims! 

436-14D 

BURLY, n., great in bodily size. 

(Bully, Surly)—Ta:-t ‘is often bet¬ 
ter than aggressiveness when 
dealing with such an opponent. 

184-19D 

(Bully)—^Physically weak person is 
comparatively sel.’om this. 

189-3D 

BURLY does not necessarily mean 
I strong in physique. It may 
I mean merely bulky or corpu- 
I lent, and is often used simply to 
j describe a man of big build. 

; However, generally speaking, 

burliness is a sign of robust 
I health, and we thought ‘it rea¬ 
sonable to say, therefore, that a 
j physically weak persoti is com¬ 
paratively seldom burly. On the 
other hand, physical weakness is 
no more indicative of a pacific 
or gentle nature than burliness 
is of a bullying nature. For a 
pers(.n slight of build and gen¬ 
erally fiail of physique to be a 
BULLY is far from rare, and 
the psychologists give a very 
convincing explanation of what 
often causes this apparent para¬ 
dox- 

BURN, V. i., feel intense emotion, 
V. t., to consume b.y fire; n., sore 
or mark made by burning. 

(Turn)—Oppression and injustice 
are apt to make people this. 

175-25A 
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(Bury)—Murderer frequently tries 
to this all incriminating evi¬ 
dence of his crime. 

220-32A 

(Turn)—Box of matches catching 
fire in your hand is apt to give 
you this. 256-29D 

Turn was clearly Intended to mean 
nervous shock. The extent of 
the turn (or burn) was not sti¬ 
pulated. yie felt that a box ofi 
matches catching fire in yourj 
hand virtually always gives you' 
something of a nervous shock.' 
In our view, therefore, giues^ 
would have been better than the' 
words is apt to give with this 
Alternative. Whether a box ofi 
matches catching fire in your 
hand gives you even the slight-1 
est BURN depends on how you; 
are hold'ing the bjx and the 
speed and effectiveness with 
which you act. We were satis¬ 
fied from personal experience 
that a box of matches catching 
fire in your hand does not al-' 
ways give you a burn. But simi-' 
larly from personal experienie,' 
we were agreed that it is apt toi 
to do so! 

(Turn)—Casting doubts on his In-! 
tegrity is apt to make the mild-; 
est person this. .329-26A; 

We did not care for TURN here' 
because read in coniunction | 
with this alternative the state-' 
merit 'implied that mildness nc-| 
cessarily connotes lack of spirit. 1 
which is untrue. There seemed 1 
to us no grounds for quarrelling 
with the assertion that casting 
doubts on his integrity is ap 
to make the mildest perso.is 
highly indignant, i.e. BURN. 

(Turn)—Probably most of us have 
suffered a bad this at some time 
or other. 330-20D 

We thought TURN in this context 
read best as meaning nervous 
shock and that virtually all of 
us have thus suffered a bad 
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turn at some time or other. We 
therefore probably felt that 
most of us unduly modified that 
statement completed by the Al¬ 
ternative. And even if TURN 
were understood to mean disser¬ 
vice, we felt that a similar ar¬ 
gument applied. That many of 
us may not have suffered a bad 
BURN we agreed, but remem¬ 
ber the Clue only said probablu 
most of us and most of us need 
only be a bare majority. 

BURY— V. t. to hide, to cover. 

(Busy)—After spall of enforced 

idleness energetic man likes 
to this himself in h‘s work 

234-6D 

BUSTS, n., figures down to just 
below the shoulders. 

(Butts)—Famous artists often 
make these of prominent men. 

67-4A 

BUTLER, n, head servant. 

(Bugler)—To become a profi¬ 
cient one calls for a great deal 
of training. 319-29A 

To become a proficient BUGLER 
one must first of all have a 
certain musical aptitude. With¬ 
out that aptitude no amount of 
Instruction will make a bugler 
proficient. Secondly, given the 
necessary musical aptitude, it is 
not, properly speaking, train¬ 
ing that makes a proficient bug¬ 
ler, but practice. One speaks of a 
practised performer in respect 
of any of these. In our view 
BUTLER was clearly the better 
answer here, because to become 
proficient in this particular 
office does Indeed call for a 
great deal of training in 
various household duties. A 
proficient butler is one who has 
usually begun as a pantry boy 
or under steward in youth and 
who over the course of years 
learns by experience and under- 
studying his seniors how to 
discharge competently a numbe? 
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of responsible duties, including 
the supervision of his fellow 
servants; ensuring the smo(»th 
running of his employer’^ au- 
mestic requirements; efficientiv 
and tactfully administer to his 
employer’s guests, etc. etc. 

BUTT, n., object of teasing and 
ridicule. 

(Mute, Mutt)—^Reserved boy is 
apt to be made this by callous 
schoolmates. 397-j 9D 

In our view MUTT (which ‘is de¬ 
fined as 'ignorant blunderer 
dunderhead) was least fitted to 
be the Solution. Of the re¬ 
maining. Alternatives we pte- 
ferred BUTT here. Alas! Is it 
not only too true that a reserv¬ 
ed boy !is apt to be made a butt 
(that is, the object of teasing 
and ridicule) by callous school¬ 
mates? We thought it more 
open to question whether even 
a reserved boy is apt to be 
made MUTE by callous svhool- 
mates. 

BUY, v. t. to obtain by paying a 
price, n. a purchase. 

(Guy)—Woman who gets good this 
is usually envied by other 
women 326-?4A 

To argue that a woman who gets 
a good GUY (for man) Is 
usually envied by other women 
would be to argue, in effect, that 
most women do not get good 
men, which would surely be to 
take a very gloomy view of 
married life so far as the ave¬ 
rage womrin is concerned. We 
could not subscribe to such a 
point of view. A gcod BUY is 
a bargain and we felt that Al¬ 
ternative was open to no such 
objections. 

(Guy)—^We are usually grateful to 
person who introduces us to 
obviously good one. 372-23A 

Think of all the obviously good 
fellows you have been introdu-, 
ced to. Have you usmlly expe- 
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rlenced on those occasions feel¬ 
ings so deep that they could be " 
described as gratitude? The 
Committee, for their part, 
thought the word (jrateful went 
too far in the statement com¬ 
pleted by GUY. Gratitude 
would probably be our reaction 
if we were to derive some par¬ 
ticular benefit from such a 
person. But, apart from 
the pleasure of meeting him, 
our introduction to a good 
GUY would be unlikely to re¬ 
sult in any material gain on 
our part. No such objection 
obtained in respect of BUY. 
Some of you may have argued 
to yourselves that we might not 
be interested in the article 
brought to cur notice: but, after 
all if somebody introduces us to 
a good BUY it is surely reason¬ 
able to assume that per¬ 
son thinks we are interested or 
are likely to be interested in it. 

CAB, n, a vehicle. 

(Cob, Cub)—A gieat deal of skill 
is required to get one through 
busy traffic centre. 108-17D 

CABLE, n.,a submarine telegraph 
line. 

(Table)—Needs to be carefully 
laid. 13-34A 

(Fable)—To appreciate this fully 
one often has to use one’s ima¬ 
gination. 334-40A 

A FABLE is a narrative in which 
things irrational, and some^ 
times inanimate are, for the 
purpose of moral instruction, 
feigned to act and speak with 
human interests and passions. 
In short, it is a story, especial¬ 
ly of supernatural character, not 
founded on fact. Clearly, there¬ 
fore. to appreciate a fable fully* 
one has always to use one’s 
imagination. A CABLE on the 
other hand, may be a straight^ 
forward message with no words 
omitted and leaving noth ng to 
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the imagination. Often, how¬ 
ever, it iis so abbreviated that 
in order to appreciate it fully 
one has to fill in many details 
from one’s imagination. 

(Table, Fable)—Conciseness is 
usually characteristic feature 
of one 375-14D 

CAD, n,a low, mean fellow. 

(Cat)—Describes person whose 
comments on women friends are 
usually slanderous, 37-7A 

(Fad, Lad)—Many a woman has 
sacrificed her home and friends 
for the sake of one. 93-1OD 
(Cod)—^Discerning youngster soon 
learns to see through this. 

93-27D 

The implication that , a period of 
time would be required to learn 
to see through a joke constitu¬ 
ted a weakness in the alterna¬ 
tive cod, having due regard to 
the fact that the youngster was 
discerning. By comparison, the 
superior aptness of the solution 
was self evident. Powers of 
discernment and a little time 
may well fee required by a 
youngster to learn to see through 
a cad. 

(Bad, Mad, Sad)—Cruel or callous 
treatment by a girl makes a 
weak charactered young man 
this. 103-37A 

(Cat)—Men are apt to be less to¬ 
lerant than women of person 
they regard as this. 277-6D 
To say that men are apt to be 
less tolerant than women of a 
person describable as a CAT 
would, we thought^^ be a highly 
questionable Assertion. Women 
are notoriously harsher in their 
judgment of their sisters than 
are men, and the lofty indulgen¬ 
ce of the male towards feminine | 
pettiness is usually evident In 
his attitude toward the catty 
woman, whom he^ is apt to re¬ 
gard more with pitying amuse- 
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ment than with censorious dis¬ 
approval. But just as woman is 
harsher to woman, so is man to 
man, and as a rule he exercises 
little tolerance towards a fellow 
whom he regards as a CAD. On 
the other hand women, it is re- 
greattable to note, very often 
fail to see eye to eye with men 
on this matter and, indeed, 
often seem to find the type 
of male whom men regard 
as a cad extremely at¬ 
tractive. Men rationalize this 
appaivnt perversity by telling 
themselves that women are by 
nature more unscrupulous than 
men and thaf this explains 
why they are not repelled by an 
unscrupulous male. Whether or 
not this be so, we felt that the 
statement, completed by CAD 
constituted a broadly true gene¬ 
ralization. 

(Sad)—When one’s bad temper 
has caused one to quarrel 
bitterly with friend one is apt 
to feel this. 351-28D 

(Cat) — Frequent association 
with—is apt to damage one’s 
reputation. 391-17D 

CADGER,n.,pedlar or hawker. 

(Codger, Dodger)—^Map who is 
known to be this usually has 
few friends. 134-23D 

A dodger may well have many 
friends among folk of a like 
nature or even th 9 se otherwise 
disposed who admire his art¬ 
fulness or are simply amused by 
him. A somewhat similar argu¬ 
ment was applicable in the case 
of CodfiH'^r^ as denoting, a mean 
fellow the only sense in which 
this alternative applied: Such a 
person also may well have 
friends particularly among folk 
of a like nature. Meanness does 
not necessarily imply importu- 
nacy. On the other hand, a 
Cadger as the term was obvious¬ 
ly meant here, is definitely a 
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sponger, one who is constantly 
begging favours, often In the 
form of loans never to be re* 
paid. iNow it can scarcely be 
argued that a codger would have 
many friends among cadgers. 
As a rule all people, no matter 
what their own dispositions, 
wish to avoid him. 

CADS,n.,pL cad. 

(Lads, Pads, Wads)—It greatly 
improves some to have some of 
the stuffing taken out of them. ; 

47-31D, 

(Cars)—There are many positively! 
dangerous ones on the road. 

66-13D; 

CAGE, n., an enclosure for birds or| 
beasts v. t., to keep within' 
narrow limits. 1 

(Rage)—Some wild beasts be-; 
come vicious in. 25-31A 

Practically every wild beasts ba-^ 
conies vicious in rage and the ■ 
word ‘some’ in the Clue, there¬ 
fore clearly pointed to the su-| 
perlority of Cage. ; 

(Cane)—To this a mischievous lad, 
immoderately seldom improves | 
■his character. 157-1 lA; 

Immoderate caging was regarded; 
as less likely to improve a mis-! 
chievous lad’s character than 
even immoderate caning, and, 
Ca.q'^ was therefore held to be 
more consistent than Cane with 
the infrequency emphasised by 
the word “seldom” in the Clue, i 
A cpning is soon over and donCj 
with, whereas caging implies ani 
infmilely prolonged procedure.! 
It is usually dangerous to im-': 
pose on a lad, mischievous or! 
otherwise, restriction that can! 
be described as caging, and 
when the caging is immoderate! 
it is the more dangerous. Undue | 
restriction of a youngster’s li-l 
berty so that, he :is unable to ] 
vent his natural boyish ins¬ 
tincts frequenly causes lack of 
balance. ' 


(Rage)—Many soft-hearted people 
object to wild animals being- 
put in—for show. 415-20D 

We thought that few soft-hearted 
people could fail to object to wild 
animals being up in a RAGE 
merely for show. To pul animals 
in a rage it is necessar.y to tor¬ 
ment them, and surely _ many 
people who are not particularly 
soft-hearted must object to this-^ 
being done especially .lUst for 
show. We thought the caging 
of wild animals for show less 
likely t 9 give rise to such objec¬ 
tions, since, whether it is cruel 
or not. It is not so obviously 
cruel. Moreover, there is clearlv 
more justification from the edu¬ 
cational point of view for putting 
wild animals in a CAGE for 
show than there Is for putting 
them in a rage. 

CAGED,p,p., cage. 

(Caned)—Youngsters who are this 
too much are apt to become 
wild. 75-7D 

Compared with a generation ago, 
very little canning might now¬ 
adays be regarded as too much 
by acknowledged authorities on 
the bringing up of children. On 
the other hand, caging, an in¬ 
herently stronger term is in- ' 
capable of any such mild injier- 
pretation. This was an initial 
point in favour of Caged as the 
solution. Furthermore, even if I 
what may be adjudged “too ^ 
much” caning does harm a! 
youngster the effect would nat^ 
be as described in the Clue. 
The victim of such treatment 
would more probably become 
nervous and subject to irrational 
fears, an attitude towards life 
which might be his till the end. 
On the other hand, undue res¬ 
triction of a youngster’s liberty, 
so that he is unable to vent his 
natural boyish instincts, fre-^ 
quently causes subsequept laclr* 
of balance and a tendency to be 
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wild when freedom is obtained. 

•' Seldom having been called upon | 
to take decision for•• himself and' 
Inexperienced in the ways ofj 
strangers, such a youth often! 
goes forth into the world an, 
easy prey to temptations. Be-i 
cause of his powers of resistance 1 
being undevelopeci he may then, 
be more than ever in bondage—i 
a slave to unbri le 1 passions.' 
Hence iny prof^ren c for Cag¬ 
ed, the metaphorical interpreta-' 
tion of which accords so aptly, 
with the word ‘wild” in the! 
clue. 

CAKE, n., bread with other ingredi¬ 
ents be.'ides flour. 1 

(Cate)—Mo;t children greatly re¬ 
lish this kind of fare. 162-9D 

CAKES, n., pi. cake. 

(Fakes)—It’s not until they’ve 
been bitten that many purchas¬ 
ers discover that these are not 
what they seem. 46-13A 

(Fakes, Lakes, Rakes)—Their ap¬ 
pearance is often extremely mis¬ 
leading. 227-26D 

(Rakes, Fakes, Makes) — Often 
tempt young girls forgo discre¬ 
tion. 429-14D 

We thought there was least to be 
said for FAKES because it was 
—relatively, at any ra‘:e—such 
a vague term in this context. 
What kind of fakes? The Clue 
gave no hint. RAKES had better 
claims to selection but we belie¬ 
ved that apart from the frequen¬ 
cy denoted by often the particu¬ 
lar reference to young girls 
weighed the balance against this 
Alternative. And it was mainly 
this reference to young girls that 
led us to choose CAKES. The 
Clue did not refer to women 
generally. It did not refer even 
to girls generally. It referred to 
young _girls. And that CAKES 
often tempt young girls to forgo 
discretion was, we thought, an 
irrefutable statement. 


_ CALL 

CALF, adj.—childish, foolish. 

(Calm)—Beautifal women are sel¬ 
dom flattered by this kind of 
masculine affection! 115-lD 

The statement completed by the 
selected soludon clearly referred 
to the aifection of a callow 
youth. Now tne charge of kid¬ 
napping is sometimes jocularly 
levelled at a woman in the situ¬ 
ation p.stulated—but not so jo¬ 
cularly accepted by her! Per¬ 
haps thaT U because she lacks a 
sense of humour; but it is always 
possible for the spiteful to infer 
that mature men are proof 
against her charms or wiles, 
whei'efore she has turned her 
attention to weaker, more sus¬ 
ceptible prey. Of course, this 
argument would not be so ap¬ 
plicable to a beautiful woman. 
However, there was other and 
stronger support for the conten¬ 
tion that calf-love seldom flat¬ 
ters a beautiful woman. It Is 
the implication that she is mat¬ 
ernal to a degree few beautiful* 
women would regard as flatter¬ 
ing. The other al'ernative was* 
less apt. Calm love may well be 
deep and abiding than which 
there is no tribute more flatter¬ 
ing. Moreover, this alternative 
gave no indication that the per¬ 
son whose affections had beenj 
won was unsuitable in any way'. 

CALL, V. J., pay a short visit; n,. 
shout. 

(Gall, Pall)—It is sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to appear amiable when 
visitors this. 224-20A 

We felt that this Clue turned on 
sometimes. As the two terms are 
suggested here, Gall means to 
vex, annoy, harass, humiliate; 
and Pall, to become wearisome. 
In our opinion It is virtually al¬ 
ways dilfficult to appear amiable 
when visitors GALL, and at 
least often difficult when they 
PALL. We decided that CALL 
was In closest accord with the 
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infrequency denoted by some¬ 
times. It should not be difficult j 
as a rule for normal people to 
appear amiable when visitors 
call, but somelimes visitors are 
unwelcome, either because of 
themselves or because they call 
at an iinconvenient time—or 
both! 

(Ball, Fall)—^Unexpected this often 
results in batsman losing his 
wicket. 251-17D 

Since It is comparaMvely seldom 
that a bats-man loses his wicket 
by an unexpected FALL we sum¬ 
marily i-ejected this Alternative. 
The average batsman is alert for 
any kind of BALL which may 
be bowled at him—^fast, slow, 
medium, breaking or googly. 
We considered, therefore, that it 
is usually not the unexpected¬ 
ness of any particular ball whiich 
causes a batsman to lose his 
wicket, but his mis judgment of 
the pace or pitch of the said 
ball. In our view, CALL was 
the most apt Solution here, be¬ 
cause an unexpected call for a 
run from h'is nartner does fre¬ 
quently result in a batsman res¬ 
ponding too late and in conse¬ 
quence losing his wicket by 
being run out. 

(Fall)—^People seldom this out 
wilthout very good reason. 

261-27D 

If it were true that people seldom 
FALL out without very good 
reason it would mean that quar¬ 
rels seldom arise between per¬ 
sons from petty-mindedness, 
such as a fancied slight, spiteful- 
ness or wounded vanity. Alas! 
few reflective adults, we thought, 
and certainly few members of 
a large family, could sincerely 
subscribe to this notion. The 
evidence of common observation 
and experience, aga’in alas! Is 
overwhelmingly against it. When 
people CALL out, they usually 
do so to attract attention or to 
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hail somebody, or from excite-;^ 
ment, pain, alarm or sheer exu¬ 
berance, all good reasons. A 
drunken or mentally defective 
person may occasionally call out 
without any apparent reason 
and these provide the excepticais 
allowed for by thejvord seldom 
in the Clue. 

CALLOW, adj., raw, inexperiencedr^ 
unfledged. 

(Sallow)—Girl who has wide 
choice of admirers is seldom 
strongly attracted to this type of 
youth. 136-5D 

A sallow complexion may well be 
due to one’s not being very ro¬ 
bust or fullblooded; a slightly 
anaemic condition is a frequent 
cause of sallowness. Such a con¬ 
dition may have existed since 
childhood, but common contribu¬ 
tory factors are over-much study, 
insufficient sleep, and lack of 
healthy exercise. However, a 
sallow youth need not necessari¬ 
ly be in a delicate state ^ of 
health; he may have a wiry'^on- 
stitution and be by no means 
undersized. Tall, thin youths, are 
often sallow. Such reflections 
are hardly calculated to justify 
the statement that has been 
made with Sallow as the ._£olu- 
tion. A girl with the widest 
choice of admirers is surely 
more frequently than seldom.^ 
strongly attracted to the 
thoughtful, intelligent type of 
youth who is so often sallow? 
Callow means unfledged, inexpe¬ 
rienced. raw. according to the 
prosaic dictionary definition, 
but common usuage has invest¬ 
ed the term with far more ex¬ 
pressiveness. Callowness con¬ 
notes a form of uncouthness. a 
clumsiness, which must inevit¬ 
ably put a youth at a very great 
disadvantage with the girl whq« 
has a wide choice of ad^nlrers. 
Reasoning iilong these lines, the 

Committee regarded Callow as 
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l^eing markar^lv the Jipter solu¬ 
tion, particuUrly in view of the 
adverb “seldom”. 

(Sallow)—^People aie often prone 
to be unfortunately impressed by 
youth merely bewaa-se he is this. 

51-28 A 

SALLOW means of a pale yellow¬ 
ish colour and sometimes des¬ 
cribes the complexion of a youth 
who is, In popular parlance 
•outgrowing his strength'^ CAL¬ 
LOW means unfledged, raw. in¬ 
experienced, and is commonly 
understood to imply uncojfh- 
ness or lack of grace. In short, 
the former describes a physical 
condition and the latter a state of 
mental development, or "lack of 
it! And the committee felt that, 
whereas we usually see clearly 
enough not to be unfavourably 
impressed by a youth merely be¬ 
cause he is sallow, we are often 
prone to be unfavourably im¬ 
pressed with him merely be¬ 
cause he is callow, though with 
no more excuse than our own 
lack of discernment. Wourd you 
say that people are often prone 
say that people are often prom* to 
be unfavourably impressed by a 
or anaemic looking? The" Com¬ 
mittee thought unfavourably im¬ 
pressed was scarcely The appro -1 
priate phrase, having due regard 
to the implications associated 
with it. In their view, unfavour¬ 
ably impressed clearly pointed 
to CALLOW as the better Solu¬ 
tion. 

CALLS, V. t., summons. 

(Calms)—^Doctor dees when inva¬ 
lid’s condition necess’itates his 
doing so. 48-lD 

CALM. n.. state of tranquillity, adj., 
unagitated, (colloq.) unabashed. 

(Balm, Palm)~-Often helps to 
soothe one in pain. 118-34A 

The words “one iin” I thought mosl 
significant—^their omission would 
have permitted a much stronger^ 
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case being made out for Balm, 
“Helps to” constituted another 
objection to Balm. A Balm 
often actually soothes pain 
rather than helps to soothe the 
sufferer (or the mind of the 
sufferer) himself. Calm, on the 
other hand, acts indirectly as 
was implied in the Clue. More¬ 
over, the statement completed 
by the selected solution included 
both physical and mental pain, 
whereas a balm only__ soothes 
bodily suffering. Just as an agi¬ 
tated or panic stricken mind 
tends to exaggerate pain so does 
calm often help to soothe It. I 
thought Palm weaker by com¬ 
parison because with what Is 
called the healing touch the 
hand or the fingers are used 
rather than the palm. 

(Balm)—How helpful words that 
are this can be when one Is 
agitated! 242-29D 

Surely words that are a BALM 
when one is agitated must of 
necessity be very helpful, by 
reason of the fact that they 
prove to be soothing. Itenoe^ 
we reasoned that the words can 
bt? 5n the Clue denoting a mere 
possibility, were not consistent 
with this Alternative. On the 
other hand, it is by no means 
necessarily follows that CALM 
words are very helpful when one 
is agitated. They may even ag¬ 
gravate one’s condition. But 
that they can be most helpful we 
regarded as self-evident. 

(Balm)—In a critical situation 
level-headed person’s conduct is 
usually this. 327^8A 

Whether a level-headed person’s 
conduct in a critical situation Is 
usually BALM i. e., a soothing 
influence, depends on the kind 
of critical situation it is and the 
emotional condition of the other 
people present. We, considered 
the assertion co mple ted there¬ 
fore, by this ARefnative aa 
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overstatement. We more readily! CANDY, n., a confection of sugar. 


accepted the statement that in a 
critical situation a level-headed 
person’s conduct is usually 
CALM, since it is characteris.ic* 
of the level-headed to be cool In 
emergencies. 

CAMP, bed—loliing bed, bed used; 
for Camping. I 

(Damp)—Such a bed is not usual-i 
ly comforlable. 30-16A: 

CAN, n., a vessel for holding orj 
carrying liquids. 

(Man, Van)—Empty one usually 
makes most noise when rattled. 

226-18D 

CANARD, n., an unfounded rumour, 


(Dandy)—^Appeals strongly to most*" 
young girls. 137-26A 

Either the om’ission of the ad¬ 
jective “young” from the Clue 
or the word “women” instead of 
“girls” would have permitted of 
a better case being made out for 
Dandy. But even then the em¬ 
phasis efTooIed by the words- 
“strongly” and “most” would 
have provided grounds for ad¬ 
verse criticism pt' this alterna¬ 
tive. Candy, on the other hand, 
seemed to be an eminently fit 
solution, particularly in'^view of 
the extreme youth indicated by 
the term ‘young girls”. 


a made-up sensational statement.,cANE, n., a beat with a cane. 
(Canaiy)-Cats in the neighbour- (Cake, Care)-Few of us can 
hood usually evince a *teen m- tr.ithfully say we never had this 


terest in this! 


when a child. 


245-34A 


The obseryati in completed by ^ , , , , 

canary would have been an' (Care)—Normal school boys are 
understatement because of the' ^ rule upset for long by 

adverb usually in the Clue. Ati this. 383-25A 


least the pos-itive assertion, thatj 
is the omission of the adverb. | 
would have been called for with i 
this alternative, so seldom do| 
cats fail to evince keen interest 
'in a caged bird. But this wasj 
not the only consideration toj 
guide the shrewd solver. The' 
exclamation mark was unneces-l 
* sary with Canary as the solu-l 
tion, for the resultant remark; 
was matter-of-^act and common | 
’ place. Cats read figuratively toi 

■ mean spiteful women. Canard 

was susceptible to no such criti-^ 

; cism. Although most false rum' 
J. ours would as a rule arouse the 
' interest of such wom m some 

might lack the necessary savour 
of scandal and fail to do so. The 
usually in the Clue was thus 
fully lystified, exidamafon mark 
obviously so. 

candles, n., sticks of wax or other 
preparation with a central wick. 

(Candies)—^Thsse are made of boil- 
I ed substance. 21-1D! 


(Cant)—Schoolmasters who resort 
to this as aid to discipline often 
do more harm than good. 

375-16D 

We felt it reasonable to read 
CANT here as meaning hypocri¬ 
sy. Now, would you say iit is 
only often that schoolmasters 
who resort to hypocrisy do more 
harm than good? .We for our 
part, could scarcely imagine an 
occasion when hypocrisy would 
fail to do more harm than good. 
Remembsring Cicsro’s ^ words; 
“Of all vUlaiiny there is none ' 
more base than that of the hy¬ 
pocrite,” we felt that cant at 
leafet usually, if not always, does 
more harm than good. CANE, 
on the other hand was a milder 
term. Some good' may come 
from judicious use of the cane 
as an aid to discipline TrT' * ex¬ 
treme cases. But modern psy¬ 
chology has shown that, on the 
whole sympathy and patience 
produce more satisfactory re- 
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suits, and that corporal punish-1 
ment often does more harm than! 
good. i 


CANNY, adj., knowing, shrewd. | 

(Catty)—Even a brief conversation! 
sometimes reveals that a person: 
is this. 271-2ID' 

CANT, n., an inclination to one side,' 
hypocritical talk; v. i., to tilt'; to, 
whine Uke a beggar. I 

(Cast)—You shouldn’t be carried! 
away by this. S-ID. 

(Want)—What a pity there Is so! 
much of this in the world! j 
48-16A| 

The phrasing of the Clue pointed | 
unmistakably to Cant. Taken! 
in conjunction with the solution 
Want the expression “What a 
pity” is almost ludicrously in¬ 
apt. “What a tragedy” would 
be a more fitting comment on 
the widespread poverty and 
need, i. e. Want which darkens 
the world. If a friend loses a 
bet, we might say commiserat- 
ingly, “What a pity,” and the ex¬ 
pression would adequately fil 
the circumstances. But we 
should not make the same com¬ 
ment if he lost his wife or met 
with a serious accident. My pj’int 
is that the expression ‘What a 
I>lty' is altogether too flippant 
and superficial to be applied to 
deep distress and what could be 
more tragic than Want? For 
these reasons Cant was the only 
reasonable solutien, for taken in 
conjunction with Cant the ex¬ 
pression “What a pity” serves as 
a flippantly ironical comment on 
the conscious, sub-conscious and 
unconscious hypocrisy and hum¬ 
bug which is part and parcel of 
human nature. 

(Care)—Teachers who resort to 
this are not fit to teach the 
young. 57-22A 

Y ' Had the Clue stated that **teach- 
. ' ers who resort to this indiscri- 
^ mlnately or savagely'* the solu- 
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tion Cane would have, had 
stronger claims for considera¬ 
tion, but 1 think it will be 
generally agreed that teachers 
who resort to an occasional and 
judicious use of the cane can¬ 
not 1 airly be said to be unfit to 
teach the young. But cant is in 
altogether different category. 
The cane, judiciously used, 
causes only a temporary discom¬ 
fort to the palm or posterior of 
an errant lad, but cant may 
wreak untold harm upon has 
mind, especially if he be an im¬ 
pressionable youngster. For that 
reason, having regard to the 
positive character of the Clue, I 
cons'idered cant the only reason¬ 
able answer. 

(Pant, Part)—Violent difference of 
opinion sometimes causes people 
to- 90-21A 

(Bant. Pant. Rant, Want)—^An in¬ 
ordinate desire for flattery makes 
many a woman- 105-27D 

(Rant)—^We are apt to feel im¬ 
patient when we hear a garru¬ 
lous person do this. 130-19A 

(Cane)—^Youngsters have to suffer 
this much less nowadays. 

248-20A 

(Pant, Rant)—To hear a friend 
this Is apt to make one feel un¬ 
comfortable. 249-13D 

There are numerous occasions 
when one can hear a friend 
PANT, without feeling in the 
le^st degree uncomfortable 
about it. For example, after a 
strenuous game of squash or 
tennis with him. Or on his 
completing a race or sprint in 
an athletic contest. And so on. 
To hear a friend use extrava¬ 
gant language and go off the 
deep and about something, i. e. 
RANT, may occasionally cause 
one to feel a, little uncomfort¬ 
able, but not, in our opinion, so 
frequently as was denoted by 
the phrasing of the Clue. To 
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most of us hypocrisy is embar¬ 
rassing and we were in agree¬ 
ment, therefore, with the state¬ 
ment that to hear a friend 
CANT is ap^ to make one feel 
uncomfortable. 

(Want)—How few of us actively 
help to lessen the this we come 
across in the world! 269-20A 

Human nature is selfish and vain, 
but in many respects it is kind¬ 
er than its detractors g'ive it 
credit for. We could not sub¬ 
scribe to the assertion that only! 
very few of us actively help to 
lessen the WANT we come i 
across in the world. It is doubt-, 
less true that many well-provid-] 
6d persons do not help to the | 
extent that they could and' 
should, but there are also large 
numbers o£ pe 9 ple who do alli 
they can within the scope of | 
their resources to help the| 
needy. And after all, little as{ 
it may be, even to give a beggar i 
a coin is actively to help lessen! 
want. We felt that the state-1 
ment completed by CANT was| 
undoubtedly true, for how many! 
of us do anything aci-ively to! 
help lessen the hypocrisy and; 
hunjbug we come across in thej 
world? Is it not a fact, a regret-i 
table fact, that most of us take 
the line of least resistance, so to 
speak, in regard to cant? Oui 
attitude to it is usually a nega¬ 
tive one. We may condemn it 
in our minds but we ignore it, 
complacently satisfied that we 
have not been deceived by it. 
But alas! many among the im¬ 
mature and unreflective are de¬ 
ceived by it. In the name of re¬ 
ligion, patriotism, nationalism, 
moral uplift etc., hypocrisy 
flourishes unchecked, wreaking 
iincalculable^ injury to uneducat¬ 
ed, superficial and impression¬ 
able minds. It is high time that 
more of us realised that cant :is 
responsible for more evil and 
misery in the world than its 
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high priest, Hiitler. Indeed it is^ 
probably the greatest barrier to 
that happiness towards which 
mankind has been so painfully 
groping since human life began. 

(Rant, Want)—Apt to make the 
right-minded feel anger and 
disgust. 291-13D 

(Rant, Want)—Nazi occupation of 
European countries has been - 
marked by much this. 300-26D 

(Rant)—No condemnation is too 
severe for people who this 

329-28A 

*Of all villainy,” said Cicero 
‘‘there is none moie base than 
of the hypoerhe, who, at the mo¬ 
ment he is most false, takes care 
to appear most vfirtuous”. Many 
similar condemnations of hypo¬ 
crisy have been uttered by the 
'illustrious, among them Haz- 
litt’s: “There is some virtue in 
almost eve^y vice, except hypo¬ 
crisy”. Agreeing that hypocrisy 
is one of the most loathsome 
practices to human nature we ful¬ 
ly supported the assertion com¬ 
pleted by CANT. We felt is was 
too sweeping an assertion in re¬ 
lation to RANT, because Indiff¬ 
erent health or a bout of ill- 
temper may cause a man to use 
extravagant or bombastic lan¬ 
guage. 

(Rant)—It is often difficult 
to tell when persons with ten¬ 
dency to this are being sincere. 

399-14D 

CANY AN, n., a deep ravine. 

(Cannon)—Most of us find a 
mighty one somewhat awe-in¬ 
spiring. 155-4D 

CAP, n., head-dress. 

(Car, Cat)—When buying a this its 
colour is ofien a first considera¬ 
tion. 313-33A 

CAPE, n., a short circular coat. 

(Caps)—What many Europeanr- 
wear with evening dress on cold 
nights. 59-19A 
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CAPER, n., a frisky antic. 

(Paper)—Most of us are Impelled 
to laugh when we see a hum¬ 
orous one. 157-25D 

The adjudication Committee at¬ 
tached special significance to th? 
word “see” in the Clue. A caper 
is a frisky movement ,a lead, or 
a fantastic proceeding. The 


pie may be reluctant ifi 
their turn to make friends with 
him. And. into the bargain, those 
intimate friendships he dees 
contract must often prove short¬ 
lived. CAPTIOUS was more 
consistent with the marked In- 
frcviuency denoted by the adverb 
seldom in the Clue. 


♦ mere sight of a humorous one!CAR. n.. a wheeled vehicle. 


does impel most of us to laugh ■ 
because even the dull-witted ‘ 
can understand it, as a rule. A | 
humorous paper, however, has! 
to be read, or its sketches ex ; 
amined. for it to have such an ■ 
effect. Moreover differenT tvp^‘ ! 
of humorous papers, provide for 
diiTerent siandardi of intelli-' 
gence. 

CAPERS, n., pi., caper. 


(Far)—Road accident is often 
caused b/ pedestrian’s inability 
to £ce this when crossing. 

45-31D 

(Ear)—Age is frequently the cause 
of increa:eA troubles with this. 

78-11A 

(Ear, War)—Internal trouble with 
this is less frequently experi¬ 
enced to-day. 96-36A 


(Papers).that amuse us when 

we’re young, seldom do so when 
we’re oast ycuth. 425-20A 

CAPS, n,, head coverings 

(Cars)—Sporting ones are usually 
pretty loud. 60-lD 

CAPTIOUS, adj., making filvolous 
or vexaticnal objections. 

(Cautious)—Elderly people are 

apt to be In therir criticisms. 

88-7A 

(Cautious)—^As we grow older we 
tend to become more this. 

'I59-4D 

(Cautious)—Such a person seldom 
has many Intimate friends. 

201-26A 

A cautious person 'is usually slow 
to make friends and^lowgr still 
to become intimate with them 
but intimate friendships, once 
contracted by him, are likely to 
endure because of the discrimi¬ 
nation he has exercised in the 
process of selection. A captious 
person is scarcely likely to be 
less slow to contract intimate 
friendships, not only because he 
himself may not choose to be 
, otherwise but also because peo- 
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The statement made with War as 
the chosen solution would have 
been too vague. Some such 
word as National was required 
to elucidate the stated internal 
trouble. Ear failed to meet the 
case 'in my opinion on a ques¬ 
tion of fact. Whereas means of 
treating aural trouble are in¬ 
comparably superior to those of, 
say, a generation ago, the pro¬ 
portion of people suffeilng from 
impaired hearing is enormous; 
they may well be 'in the major¬ 
ity. We have only to th’nk of 
the vastly greater n'ise today 
compared with the last century 
to realise at least cne cause of 
this. That motor-cars are be¬ 
coming efficient and trouble-free 
every year‘is generall^■ accepted, 

(Car)—From its behavio ir expert; 
can usually tell what kind of 
treatment one has received. 

111-33D 

(Cur)—^Many a motorist incurs se¬ 
rious road accident through not 
running over this. li4-22D 

Clearly, the literal interpretation 
of “running over” could only 
apply to Cur. As a colloquial- 
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ism, however, the phrase means 
•‘mak’ng a cursor / examination” 
and this read commonsense with 
Car as the solution. J'or in¬ 
stance, it requires but hasty 
glance for a motorist to inform 
himself of a badly worn tyre 
which may at any time result in 
a “blow out”. And this when a 
car Is going at fairly high speed, 
may well be attended with fatal 
consequences. The frequency of 
occurrence to be inferred from 
the adiective “may” was the 
ultimately deciding factor. 

(Cad, Cat)—^I^imid persons are 
often run down by one. 159-lD 
Car was an altogether apt solu¬ 
tion and resulted in a statement 
that had point. It is often the 
case that timid persons are col¬ 
lided with, or knocked over by, 
a car because of their Ijimidity, 
which makes them dither and 
vadilate at a critical moment. 
Here is logical cause and effect: 
and the illuminating reflection 
is suggested that the fears of 
timid people are often more 
dangerous than the things 
they fear. Cad and Cat were 
less apt because the sentences 
completed by these alternatives 
would have lackel point.' The 
persons referred to in the Clue 
were i^ves'ed with no ^naracter- 
istic other than that of timidity 
as a possible rea on for their 
often being run down (disparag¬ 
ed) by either a cad or a spite¬ 
ful woman. 

(War)—How often does this prove 
much more costly than man an¬ 
ticipates! 190-31D 

(Cur)—Unless you aie an expert 
on the subject, be careful how 
you handle a strange oncl 

288-24A 

(Ear, War)—Brings many compli¬ 
cations now'aJays. 316-37D 

(Bar)—Attempting to run one with- j 
out suflident experience is like-; 
ly to prove costly. 330-27A' 
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(Far)—It seldom pays unqualified-.^ 
person to tinker with his this. 

348-7D 

(Jar, Oar)—It is usually advisable 
to take expert opinion when 
purchasing new one. 353-35A 

CARD, n., piece of thin paste¬ 
board used in playing car^s; a 
droll, original eccenti'ic felfow. ^ 

(Carp)—Care should be exercised 
when playing this. 30-36A 

(Bard)—Man describable as such 
is usually an asset at a party. 

80-20A 

There must be many parties at 
which a Bard would not be an 
asset. As a rule he would be ill- 
assorted with a gathering of fri¬ 
volous merrymakers. On the 
other hand, a Card according to 
the common conception of the 
term made famous by Arnold 
Bennet, would be the ideal 
guest for most parties. A man 
so describable is more than “a 
knowing fellow,” as one diction¬ 
ary defines the term. He is 
adaptable, has a sense of hum¬ 
our and would be able cheerful¬ 
ly to cope with the most diffi¬ 
cult company. 

(War, Jar)—To man in the street, 
risk of death through—is surely 
greater than ever today! 

439-23D 

CARDS, n.^ pi. card. 

(Pards)—^Professional conjuror’s 
best tricks are usually perform¬ 
ed with. 35-21A 

In conjuring there are tricks and 
illusions and the leading profes¬ 
sional artists 'include both Cards 
and Pards in other performance. 
The illusions are mostly worked 
with elaborate mechanical con¬ 
trivances and with the assist¬ 
ance of mates or *'pards'* where¬ 
as the tricks are nearly all per¬ 
formed by the conjuror himself. 
Being a conjuror myself I had 
no hesitation in selecting Cards 
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as the most apt solution of this 
Clue ani the following story 
further substantiates my selec¬ 
tion:— One the late world- 
famous Illusion’ist Lafevette, 
who always carried with him a 
vast colkcdo-i o: mechanical 
trappings and a number of assis- j 
tants asked his professional rival. 
Liepzig, how he managed to 
carry on so successfully without 
any apparatus or assistance. 
Promptly, producing a pack of 
cards from his pocket, Oiepzlg 
replied; This is all I need to 
entertain any audience for two 
hours. 

UARE. n., a state of anxiety, solici¬ 
tude; V. i., to have regard, to be 
willing. 

(Cane)—With this, teacher often 
forces sense Into boys. 13-12D 
One of the many valuable lessons 
which that infant science, psy¬ 
chology, has taught us is that 
physical chastisement more often 
than not retards the mental 
growth of children. A judicious 
m'ixture of firmness, sympathy 
and patience has been found to 
achieve far more favourable re¬ 
sults than the time honoured 
strokes upon an unmentionable! 
place! For that reason I un-! 
hesitatngly selected “Care” in j 
preference to “Cane” as the solu- i 
tion of the Chie, a significant' 
pointer in which was the word ' 
“often.” I 

(Fare)—Many children ^become dc-! 
licate through lack' of proper] 
this. 46-13D I 

Since in the circumstances staged 1 
lack of p oner fare could justi-j 
fiablv be ars’ued to constitute j 
also a lack of proper care, the | 
wider solution. Care, was the 
most logical one. Had the word 
“sufficien ” been used instead of 
, the wc’rd ‘D^oper^ the solution 
Fare would have had stronger 
claims for selection. 

(Babe, Fare, Mate)—Causes many 
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a family man great anguish 
during period of unemployment. 

82-13D 

My selecHon was Care because it 
seemed to incl'jd3 tho other al¬ 
ternatives. Some family men, 
who are either callous or just 
not given to worry, might be 
immune from mental paiin 
during a period of unemploy¬ 
ment. Many, however, would 
suffer great anguish through 
care, of which such considera¬ 
tions as Fare Babe, etcT would 
be a part. Any Mate worthy 
of the name, unless she were '111 
—and perhaps even then—^would 
be a source of comfort. 

(Cake. Cane)—Few sensibly 
brought up children are^ given 
an excessive amount of this now- 
a-days 88-31A 

A child’s upbring'ing can scarcely 
be described as sensible if he is 
given an excessWe amount either 
of the cane or of cake. It is 
possible however, for even a 
sensibly brought up child some¬ 
times to receive too much care. 

(Cure)—It Hs misplaced optimism 
to expect proper this from 
quack doctor. 99-28D 

The word “proper” in the Clue 
was the p inter to the correct 
solution. A cure is often effected 
by the medicine and not by the 
doctor, quack or otherwise. 
Moreover pcopl*^ do expect to be 
and ai-e sometimes cured by 
medicine supplied bv quack doc¬ 
tors. otherwise this fraternity 
would not flourhh. as it does. 
But it is certainly misplaced 
optimism to expect proper care 
from a quack, as it is necessary 
for proper care that cne should 
not only have a knowledge of 
physiology and anatomv but also 
of the actions and reactions of 
drugs, which is what quacks 
sadly lack. 
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(Cars, Cart) — Crossing busy 
roads the nerves of timid pedes- 
trains are severely strained by 
106-14D 

(Mare)—Needs exercising daily. 

125-34A 

There can be but rare, if any, 
exceptions to the case stated in 
the sentence completed by Care. 
The Clue being positive. I there¬ 
fore thought this alternative pre¬ 
ferable. While many, perhaps 
most, mares may reed exercis¬ 
ing daily, the positive statement 
would plainly have been less 
justified with Mare as the solu¬ 
tion. j 

(Fare)—Heavy this sometimes has 1 
the eficct of making a person j 
listless. 127-13A i 

The effect of heavy care differs ! 
widely according not only to the : 
disposition of the victim but also 
to the nature of the care itself. 
Haying a very sick child may 
make a mother more than usual¬ 
ly alert and energetic. Serious 
business worry may make a man 
restless and 'irritable. As a 
rule it ’is when there seems to be 
no remedy that heavy care makes 
a person listless, in view of the 
moderation imposed by the word 
“sometimes” in the Clue, Care 
seemed an ideal solution. I 
thought the alternative Fare less 
apt because of “sometimes.” 
Surely heavy fare often, if not 
usually, makes the average per¬ 
son listless. 

(Dare)—Many bachelors refrain 
from marrying because they do 
not *. . to take the risk. 

134-17A 

Care, as here suggested, means to 
be inclined or willing. The apt¬ 
ness of the solution was therfore 
at once apparent. Who will deny 
that many bachelors do indeed 
refrain from marrying because 
they are not inclined to take the 
risk? To say that they refrain 
from mariying because they do 
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not dare to take the risk would 
be going very much farther andT' 
branding many bachelors cow¬ 
ards. 

(Dare)—Parental antagonism tends 
to make head strong youth this 
more for girl he loves. 149-20D 

The comparison implicit in ‘moie’ 
was considered to be the decid¬ 
ing factor. With Dare as the^ 
solution it would have required 
a quite unjustified assumption— 
that the head strong youth had 
already dared, of which the Clue 
gave no indication. Care was 
susceptible to no such criticism. 

(Fare)—Most deficate people re¬ 
quire special this 160-32D 

It was reasonable read the Clue 
as “Most people who are deli¬ 
cate require special this.” The 
aptness of CARE was indisput¬ 
able, because only a minority of 
delicate people do not require 
special care in some form or 
another. The statement complet¬ 
ed by this solution m’ight well be 
taken to include cases where it is 
required that vigilance shall be 
kept over the food a person eats 
and certain dishes excluded from 
his diet. On the other hand 
FARE would have gone farther 
and implied that the person re¬ 
quired food that might not norr 
mally be eaten. Now deUcate 
people is a very wide term em¬ 
bracing many with s rong diges¬ 
tions; people who are mentally 
weak are sometimes described 
as delicate. It was therefor«Si 
questioned whether one could 
say that most delicate people 
require special fare. 

(Cane)—By means of this the most 
difficult f h id can usually be per¬ 
suaded to behave well. 170-16D 

According to the construction com¬ 
monly placed upon the term, a 
difficult child Is one wlMai 
natural inclinations and reaeg 
to treatment are dlffierent^ 

/ 
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those of the average child 
rather than one who Is wiltuHy 
ill-behaved. Furthermore, a 
difficult child is often highly 
sensitive. The CommUee there¬ 
fore strongly questioned whether 
it could be said that the most 
difficult child can usually be 
made to behave well by means 
of the CANE. To our mind, a 
markedly better solution offered 
itself in the alternative CARE, 
which was clearly more consls-l 
tent wilhjhe word persuaded in; 
the Clue. | 

(Dare)—^An attractive woman can; 
often get a man to do something | 
which ordinarily he would not! 
this to do. 175-12D j 

We questioned wfie'her even an| 
attractive wcnian can so tre-i 
quently as often get a man to do | 
something which ordinarily he' 
would not DARE do. that is, I 
something which ordinary he 
has not the courage to do. She 
might well, of course, be able so 
to persuade him If he were In 
love with her, but there was no 
hint of this in the Clue. Some¬ 
thing which ordinar’ily a man 
would not CARE to do Is some-| 
thing which ordinarily he would! 
merely prefer nof^to do. No! 
very strong aversion Is implied: 
in this case and clearly the man^ 
would be more easily persuaded. 
We, therefore, helf} that CARE 
was the apter alternative in vHew 
of the adverb often 
(Carie)—Children are apt to resent 
this being administered in the 
presence of other children. ! 

187-26A; 

(Dare)—Henpecked husbands sel-1 
dom this to oppose their wives. 

200-27D 

Henpecked husbands are men who 
for different reasons permit their 
wives a degre of dominalilon 
which the average husband could 
not tolerate. Such subordination 
of themselves on the part of 
henpecked husbands does not 
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necessarily denote timidity. Very 
often a husband wUh an amiable 
and easy going nature is perfect¬ 
ly content to be dominated and 
ruled by a w;ife of forceful 
character. Very often, too, hen¬ 
pecked husbands deliberately 
follow the line of least resist¬ 
ance for the sake of peace and 
harmony, their submissiveness 
being actuated by discretion 
rather than timidity. Since, 
therefore, this Clue carried no 
exclamation mark to warrant 
its being interpreted as a humo¬ 
rous observation, we did not 
consider the possible solution 
DARE sufficiently apt to merit 
selection. On the other hand, 
the same reasons which led us to 
reject DARE seemed to us suffi¬ 
ciently strong to justify the 
selection of the alternative_ solu¬ 
tion CARE. 

(Dare)—Usually the younger we 
are the more are we apt to thia 
for worldly fame. 217-12D 

(Dare)—Cautious driver does not 
often this to take risks. 221-15A 

(Dare)—Few sensible men this to 
intervene in quarrel between 
loving couples! 254-8A 

We felt it was re^onable to read 
DARE in this cOniext as meaning 
have the courage, and we there¬ 
fore came to the conclusion that 
the statement completed by 
this Alternative would have 
been an exaggeration. After all, 
surely much would depend^ upon 
the seriousness or otherwise of 
the quarrel and its cause. More¬ 
over, to intervene need not be 
to take sides; it may be merely 
to mediate, perhaps at the re¬ 
quest of one of the parties to 
the quarrel. And, clearly, the 
fact that the couple were loving 
need not make such interven¬ 
tion any the more formidable. 
Suppose a loving couple were es¬ 
tranged through a genuine mis- 
understandiing. The man, anxi- 
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ous to be restored to the affec-j 
tions of h'is mate, asks a sensl-i 
ble man friend to approach her! 
and explain away the 'misunder-' 
standing. Would that necessarily j 
require great courage on the,' 
part of the man friend? His in-; 
tervent’on might be welcomed : 
by the woman. CARE did not I 
go nearly so far as DARE. Inj 
this context CARE merely' 
meant be willing or wishful; and! 
we had no difficulty in accepting! 
the theory that the vast majority 
of men would prefer not to inter- i 
vene in a quarrel between a 
loving couple. Perhaps some 
solvers thought that the excla-i 
mation mark went better wlthi 
DARE, But It was by no mean^i 
Unconsistent with CARE, since 
the delicacy of the sifiiation sug-i 
gested is well calculated to. 
embarrass most men. j 

(Carp)—When things go wrong! 
with their business there are, 
few, if any, bosses who don’t! 
this. 259-17D i 

(Cure)—Wealth Is a this which j 
many afflicted with poverty: 
keenly seek’. 273-30Aj 

All the sages of recorded history | 
are at one in opinion that wealth 
Is much more of a curse than 
a blessing, burden rather than! 
a staff. Wealth admittedly helps ■ 
to smooth life’s road and to padj 
one against many of the slings; 
and arrows of misfortune, but! 
to describe it as a CURE, we 
thought, would be to invest U, 
with virtues it is far from pos-- 
sesing. As already mentioned, 
there is abundant evidence to' 
support the assertion that wealth | 
is a CARE. That it is a burden: 
which many afflcted wth pover¬ 
ty—and many others besides— 
keenly desire to shoulder, can 
scarcely be questioned. 

(Cure)—This of his patiient is good 
doctor’s first concern. 286-25A 
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Here again we had in the Clue a^ 
proposed statement which made 
no allowance for exceptlms 
such as would have been allow¬ 
ed for with a word like usually. 
Now, what about the patients 
who are, alas! regarded as me¬ 
dically incurable? How could 
the CURE of those patients be 
a good doctor’s first concern^ 
The CARE of his patient, how^ 
ever, must virtually without ex¬ 
ception be a mi]or considera¬ 
tion with a good doet jr. And 
since in cases where a cure Is 
not regarded as medically im¬ 
possible, it would be covered by 
CARE, we thought that the care 
of his patient could be described 
categorically as a good doctor’s 
first concern. 

(Fare)—Convalescents usually need 
special this. 293-40A 

Whether or not a convalescent 
needs special fare depends on 
what he is convalescing from. If 
it be a sprained ankle or a frac¬ 
tured arm or some other un- 
compl cated physical injury, he 
dees not need any special food. 
For thiis reason we thought that 
usually overstated the case in 
relation of FARE. That conva¬ 
lescents usually need special 
CARE seemed to us self-evident 
and for a moment we pondered 
whether usually went far 
enough in this connection. We 
reflected, however, that in the 
last stages of convalescence a 
person ofTen reeds only commoq^ 
prudence on hiis own part rather 
than special care. 

(Fare)—We are usually satisfied 
with a hold in which we recei¬ 
ve good this. 299-17D 

Good food alone Is not sufficient 
to make us satrisfied with a ho'el. 
If the accommodation is urcom- 
fortable or the service bad few 
of us feel any desire to return to 
a hotel, no matter how good tiT 
FARE. CARE, in our view, ^ 
corded much more aptly vf 
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the statement made, because j 
good care here embraced fare; 
and implied good accommoda-; 
tion and service as well. \ 

(Cure)—Many a chronic invalid: 
has been restored to health by his; 
taking this, 304-26Ai 

(Dare)—Few mature men this to, 
interfere in bitter quarrel bet-; 
ween two women 317-14D' 

They DARE to interfere because' 
as any man who has several 
female relations knows, they, 
have to form time to time In the. 
interests of familv peace ^ and 
harmony! But since the imme-; 
diate effect of such interference! 
is often to bring the wrath; 
of both women upon his own i 
head a mature men seldom re-, 
lishcs having to intervene. | 
Hence our preference for CARE ' 
(Cure)—This of spoilt child is! 
very difficult as a rule. 322-19D | 

(Fare)—Heavy this is apt to im¬ 
pair a man’s efficiency. 327-28D 
(Fare)—Prolonged heavy this is 
apt to undermine the most ro¬ 
bust constitution. 359-2 ID 

(Cure)—Sick person usually ap¬ 
preciates this. 368-23D 

Our objection to CURE was the 
word usually. We considered it 
reasonable to say that a sfck 
person virtually always appre¬ 
ciates being cored. But does a 
sick person always appreciate 
the care he receives? A^s! 
patients are all tco often unnrind- 
ful of the long and tedious hours 
put in by overworked nurses 
and doctors and of their pains¬ 
taking care and devotion to 
duty. 

(Dare)—Even if they ^could reveal 
to themselves their future 'in 
this life, few sensible people 
would this to do so. 382-32A 

DARE means have the courage 
or boldness. Now if a man who 
is both a loving husband and a 
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loving father were able to know 
his future and thus to legislate 
for the future of his dear ones, 
would he shrink from such 
dreadful knowledge? We for our 
part hesitated to say that only 
few sensihif^ l.eople would have 
the courage to reveal to themsel¬ 
ves their future in this life. 
After all. how many men have 
braved death and worse hoirors 
for the sake ot their kin or in 
the discharge gf what they felt 
to be their duty! CARE, on the 
oth-^r hand, means wishful or 
inclined. And we agreed that fev 
sensible pe:)ple wouhl wish to 
reveal to themselves ^heir future 
in this life, 

(Dare)—Apparently husbands 
don’t o'ten this to oppose their 
mothers-in-law! 387-36A 

We felt that despite the modi¬ 
fying word ayparenlly the state¬ 
ment completed by DARE 
would have exaggerated and 
would have cast an unjustified 
slur on the average husband not 
to mention mother-in-law! 
After all, oppose need mean 
no more than withstand, check, 
compete with. And 'it was 
reasonable to read “don’t dare*’ 
in this context as meaning 
“haven’t the courage”. We took 
a more chaintable view of man¬ 
kind—if husbands may be so 
described! CARE in this con¬ 
text means be wishful or will- 
•ing. And we thought it truer 
to say that apparently husbands 
are not often wishful or willing 
to oppose their mothers-in-law. 
Joking apart, do not many hus¬ 
bands get on peacefully—'if not 
well—with their mothers-in- 
law? 

(Dare)—Few of us thiis openly to 
criticize a friend’s choice of a 
wife, 389-I4D 

(Dare)—Most of us suppress a nu¬ 
mber of opinions because we do 
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not...to court unpopularity. 

403-28A 

Had there been some such word as 
hatred instead of unpovulqrity 
in the Clue, the Committee 
might have taken a different 
decision here. They were influ¬ 
enced by the comparative mild¬ 
ness of the word unpopularitu. 
To be unpopular is to be merely 
not liked, not admir ed, n ot in 
favour. The Committee therefore 
preferred to say that most of us 
suppress a number of opinions 
because we do not CARE (that 
is, are not wishful or willing) to 
cgurt unpopularity. Some of you 
may have thought that all of us 
suppress a number pf opinions 
because we do not wish to court 
unpopularity. But can you not 
recall some people who appa¬ 
rently seek—and even enjoy— 
unpopularity? DARE was regar¬ 
ded as less apt because it is so 
much stronger a term. Remem¬ 
ber, not to dare to do something 
is not to have the courage or 
boldness to do it. 

(Fare)—^How many poor people 
have to do without proper— 
when they are ill! 421-24A 

(Dare)—Even when a woman is 
undeniably vain, petty and un¬ 
scrupulous, only a cad would—to 
tell her so! 425-14D 

We preferred CARE, meaning in 
this contest wish or be willing, 
because we thought it was more 
in keeping with the term cad. 
Only a cad would be so low as 
to wish to do such a thing! The 
question of courage or of bold¬ 
ness (as would have been implied 
by DARE) was less to the paint. 
If one does at all associate cou¬ 
rage or boldness with a cad, one 
does so much less than one asso¬ 
ciates a lack of chivalry with 
him. 

CARES. n,pl., care; v.t. feels regard 
for, be willing or wishful to, 
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(Cakes)—What wise mothers hi<Jg. 
from their children. r^-24D 

(Cards)—Many characters have 
been undermined by. 26-4D 

(Dares)—More often than not, the 
man who does this for a woman 
usually wins her. 32-23D 

(Cakes)—^Heavy ones tend to make 
one sick, 58-13^ 

(Cards)—^To the family man 
Christmas and New Year brings 
a crop of new ones. 75-23D 

The adjective “new” was an insu¬ 
perable obstacle to Cards being 
the correst solution. Even if 
a man had a large circle of 
Scottish friends a crop of old 
cards at Christmas would be 
an odd occurrence, and the 
quaintness of such greetings 
might well give his laughter a 
hollow ring! Such economy 
would probably bring vividly to 
mind the need for frugality on 
his own part to meet the hew 
financial and other cares Inci¬ 
dental to Christmas - and the 
New Year, cares from which 
the bachelor Is comparatively 
free. 

(Cards)—^Extravagance causes 
many reckless young men to be 
ruined by these. 161-23D 

An adage assures us that worry 
killed a cat, which, all the world 
knows has nine lives. Unques¬ 
tionably, cares are prone to 
cause mental, moral and even, 
physical deterioration unle^ 
one has a strong character. The 
Committee observed that 
CARES which embraced a very 
wide variety of cases accorded 
well with the adjective many In 
the Clue. They thought it was 
reasonable to assume that the 
statement completed by CARDS 
would refer to reckless young 
men who having got into deM 
through extravagance, finally 
encompass their own ruin by 
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gambling heavily. ThiSs Alterna¬ 
tive would thus have greatly 
restricted the number of cases 
envisaged and It was therefore 
held to be less apt in view of 
the adjective many. 

(Wages)—Sometimes prove crush¬ 
ing burden to small shopkeepers 
when times are bad. 214-14D 

Admittedly, sometimes denotes in¬ 
frequency rather than frequency. ■ 
but the term crushnig burden 
compensated for this sufficiently 
to make CARES an apt solution. 
In other words, we reasoned 
that when times are bad cares 
often prove a heavy burden and 
sometimes a crushing one to 
small shopkeepers, WAGES we 
held to be too small a factor In 
the case of small shopkeepers, 
since the later could hardly be so 
described if they employed large 
staffs. In most cases a shopkeep¬ 
er to whom the adjective small 
is applied can manage with one 
or two assistants, if not by 
himself. 

(Dares)—^Average man seldom—to 
tell woman he doesn’t like her 
dress! 4^9-16A 

CARP, V. i., to cavil, to criticize 
censoriously. 

(Harp)—What nagging wives lend 
to do incessantly: 163-18D 

CARPER, n, a caviller. 

(Carver)—On festive occasions 
his dissecting often occasions 
objection. 74-23D 

It seemed to me self-evident that 
Carver was not apt solution of 
the Clue, because even at ordi¬ 
nary meals objection to the car¬ 
ving must be an unusual occur¬ 
rence. Rarely indeed can such 
disgruntJement have marred a 
festive board. Not so exceptional 
though would be a carping ob¬ 
servation, especially after the 
ipeal, by one who has drunk 
d^ply. The remark need not be 
a reflection on a person present. 
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A disparaging analysis of anyone 
not notoriously a blackguard, 
however, might welT be objected 
to in the atmosphere of good 
will that should prevade a real¬ 
ly festive occas^ion. 

CARS, n, pi..car. 

(Cabs, Cats)—They seem to make 
more noise at night. 44-36A 

At first there did not seem much 
to choose between the three so¬ 
lutions Cats, Cabs and Cars, 
But a moment’s pondering show¬ 
ed that Cats could safely be 
eliminated in view of the fact 
these creatures actually do 
make more noise at night. Thus, 
if Cats were the intended solu¬ 
tion, the phrases ‘seem to’ and ‘at 
, night* would have been render- 
1 ed entirely superfluous. For a 
little while the remaining two 
I solutions seemed to me to be 
almost equally balanced, in as 
much as both cabs and cars 
seem to make more noise at 
night. Thinking it over, how¬ 
ever, I realised that cars include 
Cabs and that to choose Cabs 
would be to exclude the nume¬ 
rous private cars and motor- 
vehicles which are not Cabs. 
Thus cars finaly emerged as the 
most logical commonsense solu¬ 
tion. 

(Cabs, Cubs, Curs, Cuts)—The 
pleasures of cycling are often 
seriously marred by these. ^ 
273-261D 

(Jars, Wars)—^Responsible for far 
greater loss of life than Is ge¬ 
nerally realised, 325-15A 

The statement completed by 
WARS was, in our view, mani¬ 
festly untrue, since most people 
realise only too well the loss 
of life caused by these uphea¬ 
vals. JARS here could only be 
interpreted as shocks to the 
nerves and though with delicate 
persons such shocks do occa¬ 
sionally result in death these oc- 
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currences are not very common, i 
Consequently the assertion com-1 
pleted by this alternative seemed! 
to us an exaggeration. Although: 
sisiiisi'xcs relating to the toll of! 
life on the roads are published; 
now and again, comparatively 
few people, we thought give, 
these enough attention to appre¬ 
ciate the appalling magnitude of! 
the figui'es. We considered 
CARS therefore, an apt Solution. 

CART, n., a vehicle for carrying 
loads. ' 


(Bars, Cars)—On road under re- ceiebre, m 

pair often cause of tedious delay c 

to motorists in a hurry. 80-20D' self— and thus 

Bars, or barriers, cause not so ^ ® money h 
much delay as deviation from CASES, n., pi. Case. 
the intended route. 1 therefore, ^ t x 

passed on to consideration of poor distr^ts some 

Cars and Cort. When a road 'is^ t through 

under repair there is often In-; hav ng too many. 46-21A 

sufficient room for one vehicle to; (Cares)—Most successful advo- 

overtake and pass another. In; cates find that these impose a 

such circumstances a slow mov-. heavy strain on their health at 

ing Cart often causes a motorist j times. 67-21A 


Little CASE in this context was 
open to two interpretations, l-r 
could mean either a weak case or 
a case of litile imnoriance. And 
we thought it true'that read with 
eiiher in'erprctatiun a lawyer 
who is out for big money 
usually hasn't, much lime for 
client with little CASE. Perhaps 
some competJ'ors thought ihat 
ihh applied also to CASH. 
is it such a waste of time when 
a lawyer acts lor a client with 
little cash? The ca^e may be a 
cause celebre, in which the law¬ 
yer may make a name for hvm- 
self—and thus eventually get 
the big money he’s after! 


in a hurry tedious delay, much CASH.n, ready money; money of all 
more than do other Cars. kinds. 


CARVED, p. p., carve; shaped, i 
moulded, fashioned. | 

(Carted)—When failure is this it, 
is more susceptible to damage. i 
25-23D' 

CASE, n., any one under medical! 
treatment; something that hap-| 
pens. I 

(Cash)—Hospital usually nurses I 
carefully. 20-12D; 

(Cake)—A person’s appetite is; 
sometimes affected by a sad one' 
37-17D 

(Cast)—In a play good one makes 
Trial Scene convincing. 79-27A 

(Cash)—Before entrusting this to a 
lawyer we usually make en¬ 
quiries about his reputation. 

331-36A 

(Cash)—Usually, lawyer who is out 
for big money hasn’t much t^me 
for client wUh little.408-29A 
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(Dash)—In popular light fiction i 
hero usually has plenty of. 

31-llA 

(Case)—If you entrust this to a 
shady lawyer you’ll probably < 
lose It. 34-4A 

My reasons for rejecting case were 
that a lawyer may be a shady 
one and yet win many a case. 
The fact that he is s^dy does j 
not justify the concTusion that 
he is incompetent in his pro^ 
fession. But it is obvious that i 
whether he be a lawyer, a * 
broker or anyone else, if he be 
shady one will probably lose any 
money which one entrusts to 
his care. 

(Cast. Wash)—Tramps seem to 
exist quite happily without this. | 
48-16DJ 

(Dash)—With tact and sufficient*] 
this social climber can surmount J 
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most obstacles nowadays. 

116-4D 

The simple and fairly obviious 
fact that one cannot climb so¬ 
cially without sufficient funds 
left no doubt as to Cash being 
the correct solution. If any fur¬ 
ther indication was needed, it 
was forthcoming in the word 
“nowadays’*. Whereas formerly 
wealth might have been of little 
avail to one who had no other 
claim to social eminence, times 
have changed radically and the 
so-called elite circles are by no 
means so exclusive. Dash was 
a rather feeble alternative. It 
means showy appearance or 
behaviour, ostentation, qualities 
often more calculated to be a 
hindrance than a help to the 
social climber. 

(Cash, Cast, Cost)—Usually the 
first essential for one who con¬ 
templates filing law suit. 

lao-iB 

(Dash)—The more one has In busi¬ 
ness the more is one likejb^ to be 
successful. 134-17D 

It can be said of any person in any 
business that the greater his 
capital the better his chance of 
being successful. Clearly, there¬ 
fore Cash was a fit solution. On 
the other hand, there are lines 
of business in which Dash may 
not be an altogether desirable 
quality, or, at least, in which 
pne could easily have too much 
dash. Thus, having regard to 
the sweeping nature of the Clue, 
Dash seemed less fitting. 

(Dash)—Children should be taught 
to appredate value of this at an 
early age . 179-21D 

Even at an early age children do 
not need to be taught that sweets 
and toys can bs obtained for 
cash. They learn that for them* 

^ selves. But to appreciate the 
value of cash in the full sense 
clearly they must know a good 
deal more, and this should be^ 
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taught to them. Reasoning along 
these lines the Committee confi¬ 
dently gave CASH first place. 
DASH we regarded as ^a poor 
second believing that such a sub¬ 
ject would neither arise nor need 
to be broached at an early age 
in childhood. 

(Dash)—How often do we lack this 
when we need It most! 221-15D 

DASH is largely a personal 
characteristic or natural quality 
which as a rule one either 
possesses or does not possess. 
Now the words when in the con¬ 
text referred, by implication at 
any rate, to occaslorisTrather than 
to a fixed condition. This refer¬ 
ence, implied or otherwise, sway¬ 
ed us in favour of CASH. If 
the Clue had read how ojTfen'^ 
they lack tHs who need it most 
then the issue would have been 
much harder to decide, we felt. 
The'truth of the statement com¬ 
pleted ,by CASH must surely be-. 
self-evident to all reflective 
solvers. 

(Dash)—Of doubtful advantage 
unless utilised with intelligence. 

224-32A 

DASH is capacity for vigorous 
action, showy appearance or be,-' 
haviour. In our view, therefore' 
to say that it is merely of doubt¬ 
ful advantage unless utilized 
with intelligence would be under¬ 
stating the case. Rather did we 
feel that dash is usually a posi¬ 
tive disadvantage unless utilized 
with intelligence. On the other 
hand, even when not utilized 
with intelligence CASH may well 
be something of an advantage!- 
It may not be put to the best 
use but nevertheless prove to be 
of some use. Getting poor value 
may well be better than getting 
nothing just as hsdf-a-loaf is 
better than no bread! 

(Dash)—How many delude them¬ 
selves with the belief that all 
they need to attain success is 
this! 281-23A 
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How many means a great many 
and we were unable to credit 
that a very large number of 
people delude tl’.emselves wtith 
the belief that all they need to 
attain success is a capacity for 
vigorous action, i e. DASH. More¬ 
over, those who are clear-sighted 
enou,c,h to realise that they aic 
lacking in this capacity are often, 
able to summon sufficient effort' 
to correct the deficiency. That; 
a great many people mistakenly; 
belle\e that ail they need isi 
CASH fur thj attainment of i 
success js amply supported by! 
commrn observation. How often ' 
docs one hear persons of ob\i-l 
ously medliocTo ability declare j 
that if only they had the capital! 
they would achieve this or Ihati 
suc.cess. It is a common delusion, i 
and one that sub-consciocsly i 
comforts persons of r mnion-l 
place mentality by enabling them ■ 
to regard themselves as victims ' 
of circumstances beyond their i 
control. I 

(Dash)—Man who has plenty of 
this usually ^ reflects it In h''s ■ 
general opinions. 273-29D 

(Dash. Wash)—Knowing that one 
badly needs this is apt to im¬ 
pair one’s self-confidence ! 

358-18D; 

WASH was easily rejected because, 
it was too strained. In any case ■ 
it one badly needed a wash there | 
was no situation envisaged in | 
the Clue which precluded ouej 
from hav'ng it! DASH accord-' 
ing to current usage signiftes a i 
certain boldness or confluence in | 
oneself—so that the use of this | 
Alternative would provide thej 
meaningless asserilon that kn w- 
ing that one badly needs sell-. 
confidence is apt to impair one's 
self-confidence! The truth of 
the statement completed by 
CASH, however, will be appa¬ 
rent to most people, and we felt 
,that apt to was justified by the 
enviable type of person with 
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sufficient sang froid to carry o#- 
any situation, and also by the 
fact that there are many situa¬ 
tions in which lack of cash is a 
temporary embarrassment which 
dees not impair one’s self-confi¬ 
dence. We accordingly selected 
CASH as the most apt Solufion 
to this Clue. 

(Dash)—Lack of—usually handf^" 
caps a man more than it dees 
a woman. 40‘^-19D 

When you say that something 
usually handicaps a man more 
than It docs a woman, you say, 
un effect, that that something 
usually handicaps both a man 
and a woman but handicaps a 
man more. It was largely 
on the strength of this reflec¬ 
tion that we thought there 
was a better case for CASH as 
the Solufion. There can scarcely 
be any reasonable doubt that 
lack of cash does usually handi¬ 
cap both a man and a woman. 
And we were satisfied that it 
usually handicaps a man more 
because, in spite of the advanced 
stage to which the emancipation 
of wpmen has attained today, 
man 'is still usually regarded as 
the bread-winner. We thought 
it was more open to question 
whether lack of DASH usually 
handicaps a woman. She may, 
have other qualities that ami 
moie than compensatory. Indeeij 
so far from being as asset, dasjil 
may detract from a woman’^ 
charm. 

(Dash)—^Persons who once had 

plenty of.and have lost it are 

apt to arouse one’s sympathy. 

425-24A 

CAST, n., a squint, a type, a mould. 

(Cash)—It alters one’s appear¬ 
ance I 9-28A 

Had the wording been *Tt can alter 
one’s appearance.** I should i 
have chosen ‘'Cash.” But 
view of the definite .statement on 
the Clue, “Cast,” which literally 
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- dees alter one’s appearance seem¬ 
ed to have the stronger claim 
here. 

(Case)—Serious one needs specia¬ 
list’s attentlcn. 37-7D 

(Past)—Young women are prone' 
to regard a bad this as a serious, 
disadvantage in a wooer. i 

171-27A, 

His having a bad past does not, 
necessarJly mean that a man is 
bejmnd redenmtion, but it is 
only reasonable to regard a 
man’s past as an indication to hi.s 
character. A CAST, on the 
other hand is merely a physical 
flaw and is no indication to a 
man's (haracter. Wh.it a com¬ 
mentary on hi man nature, there- ^ 
fore, that young women should' 
be prone to regard a bad cast as a, 
serious disadvantage in a wooer! . 
Yet 'the Committee unhajitating- 
ly decided that such is the case.' 
decided that such is the case 
the minds of most young womeo ' 
—and, alas! for that matter, of 
many mature people cs well. 
Whereas it would be too sweep¬ 
ing to say that young wjmen ini 
general are prone to regard a 
bad past as an advantage in a, 
wocer, we certainly could not i 
agree iTiat they are prone to re¬ 
gard it as a serious disadvantage.' 
In the eyes of many, if not, most,, 
young women there is a fasdnat-: 
ing glamour attaching to a wooer i 
with a bad past. | 

Cash, Hash)—Few are able to | 
make this at first without some. 
expert guidance. 234-15D; 

r, n., small domestic quadruped; 
spiteful wmman. 

Cab, Car)—Often deliberately 
runs down a person. 67-30D 
Dad, Car)—As a rule it Is easy to 
make one start. 77-lOD 

Dad)—Many a person so des¬ 
cribed has been reformed by a 
happy marriage. 97-37A 
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(Cad, Car)—Noisy one ’is common 
cause of friction between neigh¬ 
bouring residents. 111-7D 

Cat in the figurative sense seemed 
to me the ideal solution. How 
often do malicious insinuations 
noised abroad by a .lealous and 
spiteful woman lead to strife 
among neighbpurs! While a 
somc-what similar argument 
could be advanced for Cad, this 
altemaiive was weakened by the 
adjective “common” in the Clue. 
Whereas the harmful tongue 
wagging propensities of a certain 
fj^pe of wonien are proverbial, it 
is comparatively rare, that a 
man achieves such unenviable dis 
tmetion as a disturber of peace. 
In the case of Car, I thought the 
occasions on^ which a noisy one 
causes friction between neigh¬ 
burning residents could scarcely 
be called “Common”. It is per¬ 
tinent to note in this regard 
that a noisy car is men- 
lioc.cd—not an prdhrary car with 
which much nalse is made, such 
as by racing the engine. 

(Hat)—Rough treatment is usuaU- 
ly plainly reflected in its appear^ 
ance. 112-19A 

(Bat)— How cunning are the 
strokes and parries of a wily 
one! 119-13D 

The mark cf exclamation was ne¬ 
cessary with either alternative 
because of the exclamatory how 
in the Clue. Therefore nothing 
to assist the solver in his task 
of discrimination was to be in¬ 
ferred from the punctuation. 
The adjective cunning made cat, 
read in the figurative sense as a 
spiteful woman, the better solu¬ 
tion. Clever, skilful, adroit— 
such adjectives as these more 
fittingly describe a wily bats- 
rnan’s abilities. But, what adjec¬ 
tive more apt than cunriing sum¬ 
marises the methods of the fe-' 
line woman? 
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(Fat)—^Indolence frequently causes 
a woman to become this. 

163-17D 

"Satan finds mischief for idle 
hands to do,” says The'proverb 
and, it may be added, for idle 
minds to think. It will be gen¬ 
erally admitted that the major¬ 
ity of backbiting women, i. e. 
cats, are to be found among the 
well-to-do classes, where lack of 
any imperative occupation or 
outside interest so often confines 
a woman’s mind, to her petty 
social activities and those of her 
friends and acquaintances. The 
human mind unless dulled to 
apathy, ever seeks to exercise 
and sharpen itself, and if it is 
deprived of the grindstone of a 
steady occupation it will turn to 
trivialities such as the common 
defects of human appearance 
and behaviour and will exploit 
and distort these for its own en¬ 
tertainment. The Committee de- 
. cided therefore that in relation 
i to CAT the Clue provided a 
common-place but broadly true 
comment. They did not consider 
fat a suitable splution, because 
a physical condition such as this 
must largely be governed by the 
health constitution and diet of a 
person irrespective of her active¬ 
ness or indolence. 

(Car, Car)—You will very prob¬ 
ably be hurt if you try to ob¬ 
struct one. 160-17D 

The phrasing and apgl^ication of 
this Clue in rei^on to the 
word CAR was so indefinite and 
loose that the latter did not 
merit serious consideration. 

\ There would be more probability 

{ of one’s being hurt in trying to 

obstruct a cat than a cad, He- 
J cause all cats, anyhow those of 
the human variety have a streak 
; of maliciousness or spitefulness 

in their natures, whereas there 
} are several types of cads who 

^ lack that vindictive de ect. 
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(Fat)—^Even the most attractiMi* 
young woman *ls apt to lose he: 
charm if she becomes this. 

196-311 

Charm is an indefinable attribute 
Sometimes it is a happy combi 
nation of beauty and personall 
ty, but more frequently it spring 
from the latter alone. We di( 
not think it would be true 
say that a very attractive youn 
woman is apt to lose her cham 
if she becomes FAT. If her at 
tractiveness combines good look' 
and charm the former may b 
diminished by surplus flesh, bi; 
there is no reason why he 
charm should be affected then 
by. It is a different matter wit 
the woman, however attractiv 
she be, who becomes a CAT. 1 
such a case it is her characU 
which becomes affected and r 
matter how charming a ^rsoi 
ality she may have had, it cai 
not but be seriously impaired I 
the insidious Influence of spit 
fulness. 

(Fat, Hat, Rat)—^Apt to worry 
woman far more than a man. 

201-34 

The fact that whatever the solutic 
denoted must be apt to worry 
man as well as a woma 
though in a lesser degree, was 
very im^iortant consideration 
the solution of the Clue. It W4 
solely on those grounds that ^ 
summarily dismissed HAT, hen 
of the opinion that the avo^ I 
man is not apt to be worn! 
about his hat. We felt that A 
to would have had an unduly m 
difying effect with FAT as tl 
solution and that the categoric 
assertion was called for that f 
worries a woman... This qui 
apart from the question wheth 
fat is apt to worry the avera 
man. In our view, R/^T did g ► 
accord very well with the geflflff 
nature of the statement pij 
pounded, so much necessarily d| 


I. 
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pended on circumstances in this 

“-I case. Most women who are not 
so hardened as to be masculine 
in their outlook on such things 
are more than worried by a rat 
if it is in close proximity. They 
are frightened and even terri¬ 
fied by it. And when plague is 
about a man may well be as 
frightened as a woman by rats. 
CAT read literally did not apply. 
It was in its figurative sense 
that this alternative provided 
the aptest solution. Few will 
deny that, whereas a spiteful 
woman is apt to worry a man, 
she is far more apt to worry 
one of her own sex against 
whom her venom is usually di¬ 
rected. 

(Cat, Fad)—Life is sometimes 
acutely uncomfortable for per¬ 
son who is this. 207-30D 

(Fat)~How often do we fail to 
realise that such a woman is de¬ 
serving of pityl 227-17D 

Admittedly the statement com¬ 
pleted by FAT did not necessa¬ 
rily imply that all such women 
are deserving of pity, but it did 
’imply that many of them are, 
since the inference was to be 
drawn that besides those who 
we fail to realise are deserving 
of pity there are others who we 
duly realise are deserving of it. 
The Comnrittee, for their part, 
could npt agree that such a large 
proportion of fat woman are de¬ 
serving of pity. Many of them are 
jolly. And when a woman is so 
fet as to be obviou.sly ill and 
therefore obviously deserving 
of pity, the ^ Committee 
felt that this as usually 
realised, though there may be 
little tangible expression of 
that realisation. For there is no 
reason why a fat woman should 
alienate our sympathy—except, 
perhaps when she takes up too 
much room—such as iQ. a bus or 
train. On the other hand, 'it is 
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in the very nature of a woman 
describable as a CAT to antago* 
nise; and people in their anger 
often fail to realise that she may 
be a psychological case, scarce¬ 
ly able to help herself, and 
therefore deserving of pity. 

(Cad, Lax, Lag).—Oddly_ enough, 
this i)erson sometimes makes 
Quite a good parent. 262-28D 

A lag is an ex-convict. The pos¬ 
sible reasons for his having 
gone to jail are 'infinite. We felt 
it by no means subversive of 
law and order to say that many 
an ex-convict dgserves sympa¬ 
thy rather than blame; there 
need not have been any mis¬ 
carriage of justice in the ac¬ 
cepted sense of the phrase for 
this to be the case. And even if 
his offence was a very bad one, 
he may be a refoimed man. Cer¬ 
tainly he has expia'el his crime. 
Bearing all these considerations 
in mind, we questioned whether 
the words oddly r*nough and the 
infrequency denoted by some¬ 
times were altogether justified 
with LAG. On the other hand, 
we felt that a LAX person can 
seldom make quite a good par¬ 
ent. lax meaning negligent, care¬ 
less, slack, not strict in disci¬ 
pline or morals. There remain¬ 
ed the Alternatives CAT and 
CAD, of which our objection to 
the latter was its vagueness, at 
least compared with CAT.' A 
cad Is variously defined in the 
dictionary as a person guilty or 
capable of ungentlemanly con¬ 
duct and as a scoundrel. Now 
whereas a person merely cap¬ 
able of ungentlemanly conduct 
may often make quite a good 
parent, a scoundrel can seldom 
if ever do so. A cat, in the figu¬ 
rative sense. Is a spiteful woman, 
and for her to make quite a good 
parent, surely seems paradoxi¬ 
cal. But sometimes she does, 
we agreed, and regarded it a# 
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yet another miracle of mother¬ 
hood ! 

(Bad, Cad)—How often does dis¬ 
appointment in love cause a per¬ 
son to become this! 275-25D 

We could adduce no convincing 
evidence to support the notion 
that disappointment in love very 
often causes a person to become 
BAD in the sense of wicked. Nor 
could we find any satisfactory 
grounds for asserting that the 
experience referred to often 
causes a pei son to become BAD 
'in the sense of ill. Sometimes 
perhaps, but very often no Hu¬ 
man nature is remarkably and 
mercifully resilient in these mat¬ 
ters! A CAD is a low, mean or 
vulgar fellow, or one who beha¬ 
ves in a blackguardly manner. 
We agreed that cruel or callous 
treatment by a girl might some¬ 
times cause a man of weak cha¬ 
racter to refer to her in black¬ 
guardly terms, but disappoint- 
in love does not necessari¬ 
ly imply cruel or callous treat¬ 
ment. It seemed to us that it 
would be a gross overstatement 
to contend that disappointment iLn 
love very frequently causes a 
person, no matter what his dis¬ 
position, to become a low vulgar 
or mean fellow, or a blackguard. | 
We felt ourselves to be on less! 
contentious ground with the i 
Solution CAT. There is a tradi-, 
tional legend that disappoint¬ 
ment in love is apt to sour a 
woman, make her spiteful and 
common observation shows that 
there is a good deal of substance 
in the belief. “What ails this 
shrew? So sour a wit betrays 
deep injury Methinks she has 
been crossed in love!” com¬ 
ments a character in one of 
Otway’s plays. After debating 
the respective merits of the three 
Alternatives referred to we 
came to the conclusion that 
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CAT accorded the most aptly 
with the generalisation made .—h 
(F at)—How often is love blind to 
a woman’s being this! 348-33A 

(Fat)—How often :is such a woman 
unduly critical of others with 
similar tendency ! 373-30D 

We questioned whether FAT 
W 9 mcn are so frequently as im¬ 
plied by the phrase “how oftSlf 

. !” unduly cnual of 

others with a similar tendency. 
More likely we thought, would 
their common “enemy” forge 
a bond of sympathy between 
them, and perhaps lead to com-l 
parison of notes on slimming 
methods—and of waist-line 
reductifins, if ony ! On the other 
hand, the distinguishing feature 
of a woman who is a CAT is 
spitefulness. And is the fact 
that they are both spiteful like-j 
ly to forge a bond of sympathy 
between I wo women ? Surely, 
on the contrary! With these] 
reflections we preferred to say : 
How often is a ca^ unduly cri-i 
tical of others wilh a s’imilarj 

tendency ! ' 

♦ 

CATCH, n, the act of catching. j 
(Match)—Umpire watches this 
with extra care. 4-25D 

CATS n., pi. cat 

(Cots, Cuts)—From these howls i 
ofleri arise. 26‘-4A 

(Hats, Mats)—To preserve theiri 
appearance valuable Persi an^ 
ones need to be regulaHy 
caiefully brushed. 73-6D 

(Cars)—^Are frequently given 
absurd pel names. 80-24D 

I do not think Cars are frequently 
given pet names by their own¬ 
ers. If such a custom did prevail 
it must be disappearing with the 
modern practice of changing 
one’s car every two or thi^^» 
years. The titles conferred by, 
the manufacturers on particular! 
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types of cars can hardly be 
called “pet names” ; and being 
usually symbolical of some such 
desirable quality as grace speed 
or power, are certa’nly hot 
absurd. Cats are however, fre¬ 
quently given pet names whose 
sentimental prettiness :is out of 
all keeping with puss’s grim 
mission in life. ■ 

i 

(Cuts)—Manly men pay little at-- 
tention to these as a rule. 

257-17D; 

Manly men are not necessarily 
devoid of commonsense and" we 
thought it would be to charge 
them with this deficiency if we; 
asserted that they pay little' 
attention to the kind of physi-' 
cal wounds that are call? 1' 
CUTS. A neglected cut, as is, 
commonly known can lead to; 
most serious consequences. Nor 
are manly men necessarily so 1 
insensitive that they can as a 
rule remain indifferent to the| 
kind of snubs figuratively des-J 
cribed as cuts. Such a cut by 
someone for whom he feels a 
warm regard may well cause even; 
the manliest man distress. 
CATS in the only sense which 
applied here, are spiteful wo- 
m3n, and since the essence of 
manliness is a distaste for all 
forms of pettiness and spite we 
considered th? state nent com¬ 
pleted by this Solution to be 
a justifiable gene.alisation. 

(Cars, Cads)—We’re inclined to 
laugh at people who are fright-i 
ened of— 442-lD 

CATTY, adj., resembling a cat, 
spiteful back-biting. 

(Fatty, Ratty)—Woman’s femi¬ 
nine charm is apt to be im¬ 
paired when she is this. 

396-29A 

(Batty, Ratty)—It is silly to be... 

405-30A! 
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Note that this Clue was an out¬ 
right statement; it contained no 
qualificatten or modification. And 
we preferred CATTY as the 
Solution here because we could 
not imagine any occasion on 
which it would not be silly to be 
^ catty. On the other hand, it 
might pay a per son to 

be RATTY — for instance, 
if he were being bullied. 

Perhaps some of vou rea¬ 
soned that sine? BATTY 

means barmy, dotty, feeble¬ 
minded, it natuiaUy followed 
that “it*s silly to be BATTY.” 
But it's silly to be b: Py” does 
not mean the same as “to be 
batty IS to b? silly”! According 
to commo 1 u age, if it's sUly to 
be something it is within one’s 
power to correct that something, 
as a rr-ood or frame of mini 
01herwi.?e there would be little 
ponit in the criticism implied. 
And clearly it is not normally 
within one’s own power to cease 
to be barmy, dotty or feeble¬ 
minded. 


CAUGHT, p.p., catch seized, over¬ 
taken. 

i (Taught)—Great patienc? and care 
have to be excercised before 
wild horses can be this. 77-16D 

Whether it is reas?nable to say 
that besides great patience, care 
is necessary to teach a horse 
seemed questionable to me. On 
the other hand, that careful and 
most patient preparations are as 
a rule essential for the catching 
of wild horses is understandable. 
Another and perhaps iuore im¬ 
portant factor was the word 
‘before’ wh’ch in mv opinion 
pointed clearly to (a ight. Not 
, to inflict on you a g' amm.atical 
dissertion. Taught; would, at 
least, require are In place of can 
be in the Clue. Great patience 
would surely be necessary when 
a horse is being taught. 
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(Taught)—^To be reformed, crimi¬ 
nal must be this as a rule. 

350-10D 

The most reasonable interpreta¬ 
tion to put upon TAUGHT 
(which, in our view, suffered 
from vagueness in this context) 
was, taught the error of his ways 
—because surely it would be 
going much too far to say that 
as a rule a criminal must'ibe 
educated to be reformed. But Is 
it not always necessary for a 
criminal to be taught the error 
of his ways to be reformed? He 
may not be taught in prison. 
He may be taught by what one 
might call the natural laws of 
retribution. In other words, the 
very fact that criminal Is refor¬ 
med means that he has been 
taught in the sense of having 
learned his lesson. Reasoning 
along these lines, we felt that 
CAUGHT agreed better with the 
words as a rule in the Clue, 
since obviously a criminal need 
not always be caught to be re¬ 
formed. 

CAUSE n., reason, motive. 

(Pause)—Hasty persons are very 
prone to take drastic action 
without due this. 101-14D 

The phrase *‘prone to” 'in the Clue 
decided (he aptness of the cor¬ 
rect solution. It will be generally 
accepted that It is the nature 
and not a mere inclination of 
hasty persons to resort to 
action, o.ten of a drastic kind, 
without due pause. But persons 
possessing a hasty natu¬ 
re are inclined to take such ac¬ 
tion without reasonable cause. 
In short, hasty psnons instinc¬ 
tively take such action without 
pause and they are “prone to” do 
so without adequate cause. 

<Pause)—^How tiresome are people 
who speak at great length with¬ 
out this! 382-31AJ 
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(Pause)—Other people’s infants 
often seem to yell interminably^ 
Without^- 424-16D 

CAtJTIOUS, adj., prudent, careful. 

(Captious)—In criticizing their 
fellow beings women are incli¬ 
ned to be less this than men. 

303-9A 

We thought It would be going 
against all traditional evidence^ 
on the subject to assert that In 
criticizing their fellow beings 
women are less CAPTIOUS 
than men. The captiousness of 
women has, from the beginning 
of recorded history, provided 
philosophers, poets, play-wrights, 
wits and social commentators 
with one of their most fruitful 
themes. The terms “catty” and 
“nagger” each of which connotes 
captiousness in some measure, 
are applied almost exclusively 
to women and have no truly cor¬ 
responding expressions applica¬ 
ble to men.^Again, it is common 
knowledge that when they ciH- 
ticize one another, wo^ien habi¬ 
tually notice and comment upon 
trifling and often irrelevant de¬ 
tails of dress etc. a characteris¬ 
tic not shared by men. We doubt¬ 
ed, therefore WKether even the 
most ardent feminist would be 
prepared to argue that women 
are less captious than men. That 
women are less CAUTIOUS 
than men when criticizing their 
feliow beings seemed to us a 
justifiable generalization, since 
women’s greater tendency to., 
captiousn^ss implies that. More¬ 
over. talebearing, malicious 
gossip and scandalamongering, 
which often involye very incau¬ 
tious criticism, are more com¬ 
monly associated with wom6n 
than With men. 

(Captious)—^Probably most parents 
seem to their children unduly 
this at times. 35X-4D^ 

We boggled a little at the word 
unduly in the statement com- 
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pleted by CAPTIOUS. In this 
context vjiduly means more 
than is adequate, not according 
to duty or propriety, improperly. 
Now, if parents can be unduly 
captious, it is reasonable to as¬ 
sume that they can be duly so. 
But can one talk of parents 
being duly captious? Let us sup¬ 
pose that they can, since, accord¬ 
ing to the dictionary, captious 
may possibly mean ro more 
than ready to catch at faults, 
critical. Then the Clue with this 
Alternative would have implied 
that probably most parents seem 
to their children merely cap¬ 
tious (as distinct from unduly 
so) more frequently than was 
denoted by the phrase at 
We preferred to say that pro¬ 
bably most parents seem to their 
children unduly CAUTIOUS at 
Irimes. 

(Captious)—Short-tempered peo¬ 

ple are prone to be irritated by 
persons who are very this. 

401-6D 

CAPTIOUS means ready to catch at 
faults or take offence, critical, 
peevish, And the phrare very 
captious here clearly had far- 
reaching implications. We thou¬ 
ght that it might be said of peo¬ 
ple generally (and not merely 
short-tempered people) that they 
are prone to be irritated by per¬ 
sons who are very captious. We 
saw in the reference to shon- 
tempered people a pointer to the 
Solution CAUTIOUS. Because 
people who are very CAUTIOUS 
do not, generally spaaking, give 
so much cause for irritation. 

CAVE,n, underground hollow. 

(Cane)—Good hiding may be pro¬ 
vided by. 18-27D 

For this Clue, a surprising num¬ 
ber of entrants chose “Cane.” 
Surely it is not this instrument of 
chastisement, but the person who 
wields it, who provides the good 
hiding. Such was my argument 
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in selecting the.solution “Cave” 
which in the literal sense of 
the Clue does provide an excel¬ 
lent place of concealment. 

CELL n., a small room, a cavity. 

(Well)—^Easier to get in than out 
of. 26-29A 

CENT, n., (coUoq.) money. 

(Bent) — Modem miss is apt 
to view with disfavour young 
man who hasn’t a this. 393-23D 

Is a modern miss only apt to view 
wMh disfavour a young man 
who hasn’t a BENT, who has no 
natural inclination towards any¬ 
thing, who is aimless? The res¬ 
traint in the statement thus 
completed would have been 
more justified, we thought if the 
Clue had implied at least that 
he was biassed in her favour, 
that she was his aim! But as 
the Clue stood we thought that 
apt to view with disfavour un¬ 
derstated the case. On the 
other hand, this restraint ac¬ 
corded well with the Solution 
CENT. There was no hint in 
the Clue that the young man’s 
lack of a cent was due to lack 
of character. And while it can 
scarcely be denied that the 
modem nviss is highly practical 
in her outlook, surely in turn 
it can scarcely be denied that 
being feminine, she might be 
swayed in a man’s favour by 
his good looks, by his social 
status, or even by his attrac¬ 
tion of other women! 

CHAFE v.i., to be hot with anger, to 
fume. 

(Chaff)—Flirts are inclined to do 
this at the bonds of matrimony. 

118-33A 

The latter had to be rejected on 
grounds of grammar. Chaff is 
a transitive verb, requiring a 
direct object expressed or under¬ 
stood, and could not therefore 
be used with a preposition, such 
as “at.” after It. For instance a 
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person can be said to chaff atr 
another. In the Ciu3, therefore, 
this verb would have been quite 
impermissible. No such objec¬ 
tion attached to the solution 
Chafe nor could its aptness be 
disputed. 

CHAFFS, v.t., third person sing, chaff' 
banters, teases with irony. * 

(Chafe)—When one feels irritable | 
it is often better to avoid per-1 
son who this one. 252-lD i 

To chaff is to make good-humour-, 
ed sport, to banier. i'o chafe Is 
to irriuale or make angry. We 
reasoaea that wnen one fejis 
Irritable it is at least usually, if 
not always, better to avoiu a 
persjn who CHAFES one. 
CHAFFS was clearly a milder, 
term and in our view accorded 
well with the word often in the 
Clue. Normally a person wno! 
chafls one may make a good com¬ 
panion, but when one feels irri-' 
table It is surely often belter to' 
avoid him. 

CHANCE n, an opportunity, a possi-i 
bility. I 

(Change) — Welcomed by those in a i 
rut. 22-24D; 

(Change)—The opportunist usually | 
makes the most of every this, 
which occurs in his career. 

257-32A j 

(Change)—When past youth we | 
are usually more hesitant to 1 
accept a this. 401-23A! 

CHANGE, n, difference from previous I 
state, v.t., and i, lo aher, to' 
exchange. 

i 

(Charge)—Young men are inclined' 
to be careless with small tms. i 
41-lDi 

(Chance)—Opportunist makes the i 
best of every one that affects! 
him. 96-32A i 

This Clue was to my mind gov-! 
emed by the phrase that affects I 

- him which would have read i 
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oddly with chance as the chosen 
alternative. Whether a chance* 
can affect one or not depends on 
one’s reactions to it. One has 
first to recognise iit is passible 
chance. But the qualification 
that affects him was neither In¬ 
apt nor redundant with change 
as the solution, and the truth of 
the siatement so made was self- 
evident. 

(Chance)—Many a sober-minded 
man would will-ngly this h*is life 
to acquire fame. 170-16A 

The alternafive CHANCE would 
have resulte:! in an ov'erstate- 
ment particularly in view of the 
fact that the many men referred 
to were sober minded. The num¬ 
ber 0 ) such men who would 
chance (or risk losing) their lives 
merely to acquire fame would 
be better des ril ed as some. 
CHANGE meant incurring the 
risk of a much lighter loss than 
life. Taking particular note of 
the adverb iciWngJy we decided 
that whereas seme sober minded 
men, being quite co itenled with 
their lives might not willingly 
change it merely for fame, many 
of them would do so. 

(Chance)—Getting this oTten puts 
new li!'e into weary drudge. 

203-6D 

Unless it is otherwise stated or 
implied in the context. CHANCE 
may reasonably be taken to 
mean opportunity in its widest 
sense as in ‘chance to make 
good.” Now surely getting his^’ 
chance in this sense must, to 
sav the least usually put new 
life into a weary drudge. 
CHANGE was clearly more limi¬ 
ted in its scope, and need not ne¬ 
cessarily signify anything more 
than a change from one place 
or form of drudgery to another. 
Even this, however, may if only 
temporarily, relieve the mono-i, 
tony of a drudge’s life, and 
there is always the contingency 
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that a good deal more than such 
relief may attach to a change. 
CHANGE was more in keeping 
with the moderate degree of 
frequency denoted by often in 
the Clue. 

(Charge)—It usaally pays to...dis-l 
honest servant. 413-13D! 

(Chante)—How of^en are people' 
themselves to blame who com^ 

plain of never having.t 

419-lD 

CHAP, n., a boy, a dealer, a jaw. 

(Chat)—Means a jaw. 11-22A, 

Now taking the Clue in its collo¬ 
quial sense, a ‘jaw” is common¬ 
ly used to describe a serious or 
protracted talk. This cannot 
satisfactorily be described as a 
‘‘Chat” which is defined as “ille 
familiar talk.” On the other 
hand^ the literal definition of a , 
jaw is “Chap” and the word’ing 
of the Clue heavily favoured this' 
solution. 

(Chat)—Valuable time is often' 
wasted by an idle one. 40-7D 

The word chat itself means “idle' 
talk’. Therefore had the compiler 
meant the solution to be chat, ■ 
he would not have used the ad-i 
jective ‘idle’ in the Clue. ‘Valu-j 
able time is often wasted by I 
this would have been sufficient ! 
In other words, that adjective | 
‘idle’ was a clear pointer to the ’ 
solution, chap! An idle chap i 
often wastes both his own time, 
and the time of others. i 


CHAT did not go nearly so far: 
and alas! a liking for a little 
scandal is a very human frailty. 
The chat might be with a friend 
whom one could trust, so that 
there would be no danger of 
what one said going any iurther. 

(Chat)—^We seldom forget an un¬ 
pleasant one very quickly. 

387-13A 

CHAPS, n., pi. chap. 

(Claps)—^Professional entertainers 
can usually tell whether these in 
an audience are approving or 
half-hearted. 165-33A 

CHARGE, n., a command, accusation 
demand of a price. 

(Change)—A severe one often has 
the effect of making us extremely 
irritable. 133-14A 

A change may occur ’in business 
life, social or domestic life, place 
of residence or merely in 'the 
weather but the weakness of this 
alternative was not so much its 
vagueness, perhaps, as the fact 
that none of its possible inter¬ 
pretations seemed altogether 
consonant with the Clue. .That 
is, of course, unless facetitious 
circumstances were envisaged for 
which there was no justification, 
such as a severe change in the 
weather from coldness to ex¬ 
treme heat. Charge was clearly 
much more definite. The most 
reasonable construction to be put 
upon this alternative, was cost 
or price. 


(Chip, Chop)—Few of us relish' 
tackling a tough or.e. 61-36A 
(Chat)—Most thoughtful people ‘ 
prefer to avoid one whose chief, 
Interest 'is scandal. 356-35A 
CHAP was preferred as re presen- ’ 
ting the greater evil. We~reasoned ' 
that a person whose chief inte¬ 
rest is scandal may well be objec¬ 
tionable in the extreme, perhaps 
a both vicious and dangerous 
character. Oxi the other hand 


(Change)—When shopping, women 
are more careful than men in 
examining this, as a rule. 

261-9D 

CHARM, n,, attractiveness, fascina¬ 
tion. 

(Chasm)—One can scarcely fall to 
find it in mountain scenery. 

59-lI> 

CHARTS, n.. maps of land, sea or 
sky. 
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(Charms)—^During voyage Ships* 
oflfioers freauently have to draw 
on their. 67-30A 

CHASED, p. p., chase; pursued. 

(Chafed)—^Most eligible bachelors 
are at times this by scheming 
mothers of daughters. 359-18A 
CHAT, n., Informal talk, gossip. 

(Chap)—^When we’re feeling lonely 
most of us welcome a friendly 
one. 66-12D 

A Chap is not necessarily welcome 
because he Is “friendly”. If he 
is taciturn and cheerless, or if he 
is a bore it is doubtful if “most 
us” would “welcome” his com¬ 
pany when we’re feeling lonely. 
The solution Chap, without fur¬ 
ther qualification, was not, there¬ 
fore, strictly true. However, 
there are few of us who will not 
welcome a friendly chat. l.e. a 
•familiar and entertaining ex¬ 
change of news and views, in 
order to drive away the blues 
of loneliness. ' 

(Cham, Chap, Char)—Men are apt 
to be irritated by the kind of this 
that women find interesting. 

275-36A 

(Chap)--Women are more apt than 
mer. to like a flirtatious one. 

444-lD 

CHATS, n. pi., chat. 

(Chaps)—Even the best of women 
often show surprising weakness 
for scandalous— 441-lOA 

CHATTER, n., idle empty, noisy talk. 

(Clatter)—^Work requiring mental 
concentration Is almost Impossi¬ 
ble amid constant this. 161-8D 

CHATTER was preferred because 
of the words is almost impossible 
and the absence of any modify¬ 
ing adverb such as “often” or 
“usually”. Mental concentration 
would be more difficult amid 
constant chatter than it 
''ATOuld be amid constant CLAT¬ 
TER. To concentrate amid con- 
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stant clatter should not be so 
very difficult because clatter is 
merely noise and has no other 
significance than the nature of 
the noise it happens to be. Chat¬ 
ter on the other hand, is human 
speech of talk, and the burden 
of it would be continually ob¬ 
truding itself upon the conscious¬ 
ness of the person trying to con¬ 
centrate on his work. 

CHEAP, adj.. of low price, of little 
value, common, poor. 

(Cheat)—Self respecting man 
usually keenly resents being 
made to appear this. 127-14A 

The word “Usually” in the Clue 
was a clear pointer to the correct 
solution. A self-respecting man 
would hardly fall to resent keen¬ 
ly being made to appear a cheat. 
At least the positive statement, 
le., the omission of “usually” 
from the Clue, would therefore 
have been required with this al¬ 
ternative as the solution. On 
the other hand, circumstances are 
conceivable in which a self-res¬ 
pecting man wouM rot keenly 
resent being made to appear 
cheap. Ha might well be no 
more than merely annoyed. 

(Cheat)—Serious , men, often un¬ 
fairly, are inclined to regard a 
flirtatious woman as this. 

_164-12D 

Like most of oi^r thoughts and be¬ 
haviour our criticism and ccn- 
demnations tend to follow estab¬ 
lished and conventional lines. I 
mention this to explain that few 
men ever regard a flirtatious wo¬ 
man as a cheat, because that 
term does not happen ttrloe one 
of the stock terms wh ch are 
customarily applied to such a 
woman. They may regard her 
as “loose”, or “frivolous”, or 
“hot”, or a number of unflatter¬ 
ing definitions but not as a cheat. 
But apart from this objection of 
mere terminology, the definition 
serious men was much too broad 
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to link up aptly with the solu¬ 
tion CHEAT. Some more defi¬ 
nite classification^ such as **mis- 
ogynists’*. they felt, would have 
afforded the term CHEAT a 
stronger claim for selection. Now 
let us consider the Clue in con¬ 
junction with the solution 
CHEAP. This expression is 
quite commonly applied to wo¬ 
men who exploit their attractions 
flirtatiously. Often justly ap¬ 
plied but also often unjustly. 
That serious men are inclined to 
apply the criticism unfairly is 
because such men frequently lack 
a sense of proporlio.i in judging 
their fellow creatures. Being 
sternly criticial of superficiality 
in every thing, including numan 
behaviour, they tend to exagge¬ 
rate that weakness, making no 
allowance for such things as 
natural high spirits and innocent 
expression of a warm and friend¬ 
ly temperament. 

(Cheat)—Envy and jealousy often 
have the effect of making a per¬ 
son this. 212-33A 

We could think of little justification 
for assuming that envy and jea¬ 
lousy are in themselves common 
causes of cheating, unless one 
has recourse to far-fetched rea¬ 
soning and conjures up factitious 
situations, or at least situations 
scarcely justified by the Clue. In¬ 
deed, envy and jealousy are very 
common human faults, and if 
they often had the effect of mak¬ 
ing a person CHEAT then surely 
cheating wo aid be much more 
prevalent than it is. That envy 
and jealousy often prompt a per¬ 
son to behaviour that causes 
•him to make himself CHEAP, 
however, seened to us to be a 
reasonable assertion. Envy and 
jealousy, particularly the latter, 
are often ass3dated with an in¬ 
feriority complex. 

(Cheat)—It seldom takes long to 
discover that a person is this. 

329-5D 
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As many trusting persons have 
found to their cost it sometimes,. 
*if not often, takes quite a long 
time to discover the nefarious* 
nature of a plausible and accom¬ 
plished swindler, for which rea* 
son we did not care for CHEAT 
here. We preferred CHEAP be¬ 
cause we thought it could rea¬ 
sonably be held that we are 
usually able to discover in the 
course of two or three conversa¬ 
tions whether a person has a 
shoddy mind. 

(Cheat)—^Woman Is usually more 
sensitive than man to being 
made seem this. 356-26D 

(Cheat)—Good servant"* is seldom. 
- 422-9D 

(Cheat)—Reflective people are usu¬ 
ally slow to condemn person 
who is— 434-16I> 

CHEAT, n., swindler, imposter. 

(Cheap)—It Is a mistake to con¬ 
clude that the average hawker 
is this. 89-2IA 

The aptness of cheat Is soon ap¬ 
parent, for whereas some hawk¬ 
ers are given to sharp practice 
it would clearly be a mistake to 
conclude that the average hawk¬ 
er is a cheat. Such a conclusion 
would be tantamount to con¬ 
demning street hawkers as a 
class. On the other hand it can 
reasonably be asserted, and with¬ 
out any reflection on the estab¬ 
lished shop-keeper, that the 
average hawker is cheap. 

(Cheap)--Sairewd customers sel¬ 
dom take long to find out whe¬ 
ther shop-keeper Is this. 

192-12A 

The words seldom take long would 
have made the statement com¬ 
pleted by CHEAP quite unneces¬ 
sarily. and, In fact, misleadingly, 
guarded. The most reasonable 
way of putting it wojld have 
been to say without qualification 
that the shrewd customers soon 
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find out whether a shop-keeper 
is cheap, since the occasions 
when tliey fad to do so must be 
rare indeed Normal customers, 
who presumably know the prices 
charged in other shops, should 
seldom take kng to find it oat. 
The adjective shrewd was a clear 
pointer to CHEAT. Shrewd cus¬ 
tomers should seldom take long 
to find out if a shopkeeper is 
cheating them, shch as ixy g'ivine 
short measui'e or adulterating his | 
goods, whereas other customers’ 
might be cheated in this way for 
an Indefinite period. 

(Cheap)—Association with such a 
person is apt to Injure one’s re¬ 
putation. ^31-3D 

Although the word cheap is com¬ 
monly used to describe undigni¬ 
fied and ill-mannered behaviour, j 
one seldom finds it applied in I 
this sense to a person. By logical j 
extension, however, a cheap per-j 
son is one who frequently be-j 
haves in a cheap manner. Isj 
association with such a person! 
apt to injure one’s repuiation} | 
This depends we thought. very| 
largely on the nature of the as-| 
socialion, i.e. whether intimate ■ 
or otherwise, of which the Clue! 
gave no hint. One might be 
forced by circumstances of occu¬ 
pation to associate with a cheap 
person, in which case one’s re¬ 
putation would not be likely to 
suffer any injury. At the worst, 
association with a cheap person; 
might refl^.ct discreditably upon 
one’s discernment and sense of 
propriety. On the other nand, 
association with a CHEAT, v/he- 
ther the ass^ociation be casual or 
intimate, tends to reflect discre¬ 
dit on one’s moral sense. Weigh¬ 
ing the two possible Solutions 
we decided that the phrase injure 
one’s reputation in the given 
context was too strong in rela¬ 
tion to CHEAP, and that this 
phrase was more compatible 
witE"the Solution CHEAT, which 
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contained more damaging im¬ 
plications. 

(Cheap)—It’s more difficult now¬ 
adays for shopkeeper to be this 
and prosper. 362-25D 

The profits accruing from the sale 
of CHEAP articles depend pri¬ 
marily upon supply and demand, 
for while a certain item retailed 
In small numbers may leturn 
small compensation, iC the same 
article be sold in large quanti¬ 
ties at the same margin of pro¬ 
fit the consequent gains make 
the transaction well worth the 
shopkeeper’s while. The demand 
for all kinds of goods has in¬ 
creased tremendously since the 
war, and this principle is as true 
today as ever it was. The Com¬ 
mittee agreed therefore, that the 
statement completed by CHEAP 
would not be Uterall.y true. 
CHEAT, on the other hand, 
brought a different aspect to the 
Clue. Almost daily we read 
newspaper reports of merchants 
being fined for over-charging and 
it can scarcely be c'.enied that 
present-day controls and regula¬ 
tions have imposed a severe res¬ 
triction on unscrupulous shop¬ 
keepers who may attempt to 
take advantage of the exagge¬ 
rated demand for goods in short 
supply. The unequivocal and 
{ategorical phrasing of the Clue, 
together wi'h nowada\js, accord¬ 
ed veiy well with this Alterna¬ 
tive, and the Committee had lit¬ 
tle hesitation in selecting CHEAT 
as the solution. 

(Cheap)—It’s often very hard to 
correct impression that one 
is this. 394-8D 

The word correct in the Clue 
clearly implied that the impres¬ 
sion was a false ore. Now, 
which is the more obvious, that 
cne is not CHEAP or that cne 
is not a CHEAT? Surely that 
one is not cheap. Cheapness 
would provide the whole cha- 
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racter of a person who is cheap, [ 
whereas a cheat may obscure | 
his dishonesty with other qua-j 
lities and blandishments. We ' 
therefore reasoned that it would 
be harder to correct the impres- j 
sion that one is cheap, and that | 
CHEAT accorded better with 
the words often very hard. Re¬ 
member, a cheat doesn’t always 
cheat—otherwise he would soon 
be exposed. Hence the fact 
that one is obviously honest in 
subsequent dealings may not 
correct an Impression that one 
is a cheat. On the other hand 
it should not be so hard to cor¬ 
rect the impression that one is 
cheap since ones own behaviour, 
speech, tastes, and perhafis ore’s 
home and background would 
serve to correct that impression. 

CHEATER, n., swindler, deceiver. 

(Cheaper)—Riival who is this sel¬ 
dom gives honest shop-keeper 
much anxiety. 384-ijD 

In our view, the fact that the rival 
is cheaper would more frequent¬ 
ly than seldom give an honest 
shop keeper much anxiety. The 
rival may be just as i:onest and 
his wares may be of good quality. 
His lower selling prices may be 
due to lower expenses and 
shrewder buying. We preferred 
to say that a rival who is a 
CHEATER seldom gives honest 
shop-keeper much anxiety. The 
honest shop-keeper’s sense of 
duty may well cause him to feel 
some anxiety; but seldom wc 
thought much anxiety; since deal¬ 
ing w'ith the cTleater would be 
a problem for the police. 

i 

(Cheaper)—We usually regret: 
transferring our custom from 
honest shopkeeper to one who 
is - 438-12D 

CHECK, n., a sudden stoppage. 

(Cheek)—Cross examining counsel 
often receives this Irom pugna¬ 
cious witness. 68-7D 


I rejected cheek because a cheeky 
reply might be expected from 
an impertinent witness rather 
than from a fighting or “pugna¬ 
cious” one. Moreover, all replies 
to counsel’s questions are really 
directed to the Court and no 
judge would “o/ten” permit 
cheeky replies. On the other 
hand, a “pugnacious witness” 
can and docs often^ give a 
check in cross-examining cojn- 
sel without incurring censure. 
CHEfilK, n., impudence, effrontery. 
(Check)—Schoolboys usually find 
Jt doesn’t pay to this a stern 
m:-sier. 257-15D 

(Cheer)—How helpful in life a 
iHile this can be! 262-21D 

(Cheer)—Usually it’s hard parent 
w^ho seldom gets even a little this 
from his child. 383-20A 

(Cheeky—Usually more irritating 
when unexpected 438-15A 

To say that something is usually 
more initaling when unexpected 
is to imply that such a thing 
may well be irritating when not 
unexpected. And we thought that 
CHEEK, although it may not 
always be irritating, was moi'e 
in keeping with this implication. 
Tnere are surely many instances 
when CHECK would not be at 
all irritating Suppose, lor in¬ 
stance. somebody checks us to 
save us from a bad accident; 
suppose at the last moment our 
best girl simply won’t let us 
spend all that money w^e could 
so ill-aiford on her present. Are 
such checks irritating? 
CHEEKED, p. p. check. 

(Cheered)—Most parents are apt 
to exaggerate the extent to 
which parents of other children 

are.by them. 408-16D 

[CHEEKY, adj., saucy, impudent. 

I (Cheery)—Sheer exuberance of 
spiiiits sometimes causes a young- 
I ster to be this. i44-2D 
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(Cheery)—^Persons lacking sense of 
humour are apt to find such 
youngsters Intolerable. 

211-22A 

The word CHEERY had lifle bear¬ 
ing on this Clue. We could not 
agree that a sense of humour is 
required to tolerate, or even ap¬ 
preciate, cheeriness whether it 
be in a youngster or a grown-up. 
We therefore failed to see why 
persons lacking a sense of 
humour should be apt to find 
cheery youngsters intolerable. 
Indeed we felt that such persons j 
might welcome cheeriness, which! 
does not require much under¬ 
standing and in which there need 
be nothing resembling Cheeki¬ 
ness. On the other hand^, a sense 
of humour connotes tolerance. 
We therefore decided that a sense 
of humour does unquestionably 
help one to regard* cheekiness 
with more tolerance, and inci¬ 
dentally that persons lacking 
such a sense are apt to find 
CHEEKY youngsters intolerable. 

(Cheery)—Such youngsters are 
usually self-confident. 246-23D 

(Cheery)—When we are feeling 
disgruntled this kind of comment 
is apt to irritate us. 308-24D 

(Cheery) — Schoolboy's being 
this often makes h'>m more 
popular With his mates. 

398-26A 

CHEER, n., good entertainment. 

(Cheek)—Often resorted to as an 
outlet for warm feeiings. 

161-2D 

CHEEK in this context could only 
be read as a colloquialism xbr 
impudence. The committe ruled 
that the frequency denoted by 
often made CHEER the apter 
solution. The occasions when 
cheek is resorted to as an outlet 
for warm feelings were held to 
be much more restricted, since a 
^ heavy price may have to be paid 
\ for it. 


(Cheek)—Most of us are apt to be- 
indulgent towadrs pert children 
who this us. 331-25A 

In our view the statement com¬ 
pleted by CHEEK overestimated 
the capacity for indulgence of 
most of us\ Whether we are 
able to exercise forbearance to¬ 
wards pert children who cheek 
us very much depends on the" 
nature of their impertinence. We 
agreed however, that most of us 
are apt to be indulgent towards 
pert children who, by reason of 
their pertness, entertain and 
CHEER us. 

(Cheek)—We usually give warm 
reception to persons who 
this us. 397-4D 

(Cheek)—^How often H is that the 
poorer parents are the more this 
they get from their children! 

402-19A 

(Check)—^The younger parents are 
the more—they are likely to get 
from their children. 437-5D 

CHEERY, adj., bright, gay. 

(Cheeky)—^Boy who is seldom this 
is not normal. 169-7D 

A very large proportion of boys 
may sometimes, that is, not so 
infrequently as seldom be 
CHEEKY. But there must be 
very many others who are sel¬ 
dom cheeky. Can it be said 
sweepingly of them that they 
are either sub-normal or abnor-*" 
mal? The committee thought 
not. On the other hand, we 
agreed that exuberance of spirits 
makes it natural for boys ,to be 
CHEERY and that those who are 
seldom so may well be classified 
as not normal. 

CHEW, n., mastigation, crushing with 
the teeth. 

(Chef)—Good one saves indiges¬ 
tion, 3-13D 
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;HIC,, adj., in the mode, stylish. 

(Chit)—Such a young woman rare¬ 
ly lacks male admirers. 167-4D 

(Chit)—Young woman is seldom 
indifferent to hearing herself 
described as-! 44«;-16D 

:HIEF, n., a leader. 

(Child)—May become fractious if 
not humoured. 20-25D 

I rejected ‘Child’ because the latter 
almost tin variably becomes frac¬ 
tious if not humoured. But some -1 
times the head of a firm or de-1 
partment happens to be cantan¬ 
kerous and the staff, familiar 
with the idiosyncrasies of their 
‘Chief,’ take care to humour him 
in order to avoid a fractious 
outburst. 

(Thief)—When expected Is often 
accorded a warm reception. 

291-5D 

The expression warm reception 
means an enthusiastic welcome 
or hostile and vigorous resist¬ 
ance. The first,sense applied 
reading the Clue in conjunction 
with (iHlEF, and the second 
sense reading the Clue in con¬ 
junction wi.h THIEF. We found 
nothing to quarrel \yith in the 
somewhat trite assertion that 
when, he is expected, a leader or 
boss is often accorded an en¬ 
thusiastic welcome. But we thou¬ 
ght that when hr?i is expected a 
THIEF is usually and not merer 
ly often accorded a hostile and 
vigorous resistance. Hence our 
selection of CHIEF. 

(Thief)—Even if he’s unpleasant 
type we’re apt to feel some ad¬ 
miration for bold. 424-21A 

Perhaps some of you justified the 
words even if he's unpleasant 
type with the Alternative 
THIEF by giving if the meaning 
of though and by emphasising 
the is notwithstanding the fact 
that it was abbreviated In the 
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Clue. Such an interpretation 
would dispose of the implication 
that a bold thief may not be an 
unpleasant type. The Committee, 
on their part questioned whether 
we are even apt to feel some 
admiration for a thief, though 
he Is bold—^many people might 
prefer to say especially if he is 
bold, for after all, a thief is one 
of society’s worst enemies and 
the bolder he is the greater ene¬ 
my he may be! The Committee 
could find nothing much to quar¬ 
rel with in th 2 statement that 
even if he’s unpleasant type 
we’re apt feel some admiration 
for a bold CHIEF. 

CHILf), n., the human young, a per¬ 
son under age. 

(Chill)—Remedies more harmful 
than helpful are often used in 
trying to curb one. 108-3D 

(Chill)—Persistent one is apt to 
make impatient person extremely 
irritable. 134-14A 

A chill is a cold that causes shiv¬ 
ering. A persistent one might 
sometimes make an impatient 
person extremely irritable, but 
surely the words “apt to’’ (im¬ 
plying a marked tendency) would 
have gone too far with Chill aa; 
the solution. An impatient per¬ 
son is not necessarily altogether 
unreasonable—which he surely 
would be if the statement com¬ 
plete by Chill were true, because 
there was no indication that any 
one was to blame for the chill. 
A persistent child is a very diffe¬ 
rent matter. Here a persistent 
obstinacy or curiosity, about 
S9mething is clearly implied, 
either of which is apt to provoke 
an impatient person to extreme 
irritability. 

(Chill)—Neglect 6t this is likely to 
bring grave consequences. 

271-27A 

CHILL, n., a feeling of sudden cold, 

(Child)—^To deal effectively wiith 
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troublesome one sometimes calls 
for special treatment. 62-16A 

(Child, Coils)—^More often neglect¬ 
ed by the poor than by the well- 
to-do. 219-19A 

(Child)—The consequences of neg¬ 
lecting this are often not realised 
until too late to remedy. 

337-25A 

CHINA, n., a fine porcelain. 

(Chins)—^Even the lightest blows 
have a shattering effect on 
fragile. 66-28D 

CHIP, n., piece of money. 

(Chap, Chop)—Scotsmen, it seems 
are quicker than most men at 
detecting a false onel 277-33A 
CHIT, n., a sprout, a small or slender 
woman, a note. 

(Chic)—Susceptible men are often 
strongly attracted by girl who is 
this. 69-18D 

(Chic, Chin, Chip)—One given 
without due consideration is of¬ 
ten regretted. 264-16D 

(Chat)—When we’re in deep dis¬ 
tress we usually welcome friend¬ 
ly. 413-23D 

Distress itself means severe pres¬ 
sure of pain sorrow or anxiety. 
Deep distress clearly goes fur¬ 
ther, and would describe the 
feelings of a person who 'is suf¬ 
fering under a trgglc bereave¬ 
ment or some other great cala¬ 
mity. The Committee recalled, 
not for the first time in consi¬ 
dering a problem of this nature, 

Kipling’s verse from ‘The Com¬ 
forters.” 

: The quivering chin, the bitten 

Up. The cold and sweating 
brow. 

Later may yearn for fellow¬ 
ship— Not now, you ass, 

' not now!” 

i. And having regard to the fact 
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that when we are labouring utfff* 
der deep distress we may not 
be in the mood for a friendly 
chat and may prefer to be alone, 
the Committee thought that 
CHAT was less apt here. They 
preferred CHIT because clearly 
a chit is less of an Intrusion on 
our privacy and can be dealt 
with as and when we feel like* 
it. 

(Chic)—Girl describable as—^usual¬ 
ly attracts plenty of sharp criti¬ 
cism from her own sex! 429-2D 

Much has been written—and much 
more will be written—^in these 
columns on feminine behaviour, 
in general and on a woman’s 
reaction to her own sex in parti¬ 
cular. While discussing this Clue 
the Committee recalled many 
opinions previously expressed— 
opinions which need hardly be 
repeated here. Suffice it to say 
that since CHIT is the more 
Opprobrious term it was consi¬ 
dered to link better with the 
phrase usually attracts plenty 
of sharp criticism. And the 
Committee—to a man! — thou¬ 
ght that the reaction thus des¬ 
cribed was truly in keeping 
with feminine nature. They 
thought there was less to be 
said for CHIC because it means 
merely stylish, in the fashion. 
To be in the fashion is to be in 
accord with the prevailing style 
of dress. And the CommUteCL 
thought that, critical though 
women may be of their own sex, 
it woud be going too far to say 
that a girl who is describable as 
stylish or in fashion usually at* 
tracts plenty of sharp criticism 
—even from her own sex! 

(Chat)—^Experienced philanderer 
is usually careful about what 
he says iii flirtatious— 434-1TIX- 

Surely, the experienced philland- 
erer would have a lively appre- 
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ciation of the dangers that lie 
ki the written word and he 
would therefore usually be 
careful about what he says in 
a fliratious CHIT! Not always, 
because when his experience 
might nor make him immune 
from occasionally being carried 
away by emotion. Clearly the 
same danger does not lie in the 
-spoken word, which can so 
easily be denied. Indeed is it 
not mainly wih the spoken that 
the philanderer scores his best 
or his worst!—successes? 

OP. n., a small piece cut off. 

Chap)—Usually nicest when ten¬ 
der. 239-28D 

[UMMY, adj., friendly, intimate. 
(Chubby)—^Most of us feel an ins¬ 
tinctive liking for a child who 
is this. 106-26A 

iUMP. p., a block-head, stupid 
fellow. 

(Chums)—^Most people like cheer¬ 
ful— 278-25D 

LAMOUR, n., shbuEing, confused 
noise. 

(Glamour)—Inveterate punters love 
that of the Racecourse. 66-39A 

LARITY, n., clearness. 

(Charity)—In a fury we’re often 
apt to speak without— 429-8D 

When you were weighing up 
the merits and demerits of 
CLARITY perhaps you had a 
mental picture of somebody in¬ 
articulate with rage, babbling 
incohorently, mouthing unintel¬ 
ligible vituperation: and this 
may have led you to reason 
that, because of restraint in 
Qften apt, CLARITY would have 
completed an understatement. 
But, while there are admittedly 
people such as you pictured, are 
they so common? The Clue was 
^ a generalisation and because it 
embraced all t 3 nE)es of people 
generally the Committee believ- 
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ed that the restraint in the 
words often apt accorded well 
with this Solution. Think of your 
own experiences. When you 
are in a fury are you not more 
likely to make your thoughts 
clear-perhaps all too dear! — 
than otherwise? The Commit¬ 
tee thought there was less to be 
said for CHARITY because the 
statement thus completed would, 
in their view, have given us 
more credit for seH-control, 
thoughtfulness and charity that 
we deserve. They considered 
that there was too much res¬ 
traint in the words often apt to 
justify the selection of this 
Alternative. Don’t forget that 
the Clue also embraced women I 

CLASH, v.i., to collide. 

(Crash)—Lovers are apt to be up¬ 
set when their matrimonial plans 
this. 177.23D 

The Committee observed that even 
without the modifying phrase 
apt to he, upset would have been 
too mild a term with which to 
describe the feelings of lovers 
when their matrimonial 
plans crash. CRASH implies 
finality, that there is no chance 
of the plans being resurrected. 
CLASH, on the other hand, 
merely denoted a difference of 
opinion between lovers in the 
matter of their matrimonial 
plans. This is a by no means 
uncommon occurrence, and two 
points of views may well be 
reconciled. We therefore, felt 
that the moderateness of Ihe 
words are apt to he upset ^ was 
quite justified by the selected 
solution. 

(Crash)—^How often does sheer 
greed cause business people to 
...1 404-20A 

Wo preferred CLASH as the Solu¬ 
tion because it denoted the 
lesser of the two possible con¬ 
sequences and thus linked better: 



CtATTER 

with the words How often .! j 

- - ..“Love of, money is the root of 
all evil”, runs the New Testa- 

' 'ijient quotation. And we thou¬ 
ght it no less true that love of 
money grows as the money itself 
grows—and that it is very often 
sheer greed that causes business 
people to CLASH. After all. 
CLASH means merely meet in 
oppos'ition, disagree. 'CRASH 
on the other hand, means fail 
in business, be ruined. And ban¬ 
kruptcy may be due to so many 
causes other than greed. 

(Crash)—How often do philander¬ 
ers find their fiendish delighl 
making genuine lovers—1 

450-4A 

CLATTER, n., a confused noise, 
prattle. 

(Clxatter)—When continuous, is 

distributing. 2*;-33A 

CLAWS, n., greedy or malicious at¬ 
tacks. 

(Flaws)—Most lovers ultimately 
find that even the most attrac¬ 
tive and fond female has these! 

136-15A 

Soon rather than ultimately does 
the average lover find that evenj 
the most attractive and fond fe¬ 
male has flaws. He may well be! 
i.idulgent towards them, mayi 
even delight in them. But he 
cannot for long be unaware of! 
their existence. Be it noted 

• that flaws include all human im-j 

* perfections. Claws, though figu¬ 
rative, of course, was clearly 

; much more reslricted in its scope 
and the adverb ultimately was 
not too guarded with this alter¬ 
native as the solution. 

CLEANING, pr. p. cl^kin; purifying. 

(Clearing>—What ground needs, be¬ 
fore being developed. 8-7D 

CLEANLY, adv., smartly, tidily. 

(Clearly)—^Written applications for 
job which are not made out thus 
are apt to give bad impression. 

321-9D 
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Written applications for a jotum 
are not made out CLEAJ^Y a 
not necessarily apt to give a bj 
impression. The lack of claq 
may be due to bad handwritii 
or an imperfect knowledge \ 
the language, and neither | 
these would give a bad impm 
sion ip an application for a ja 
which (Bd not necessitate 
handwriting or thorough kno\ 
ledge of the language in quel 
tion. We considered howeve 
that a written application for 
job which is not made oi 
CLEANLY is apt to give a ba 
impression, because it impli( 
slovenliness and avoidable lac 
of care on the part of the app! 
cant. 

CLEAR, adj., plainly manifest, dii 
tinct, ambiguous, devoid of sir 
ister motives. 

(Clean)—Conscientious clerk keet 
his books this. 75-1L 

It is often impossible for a clerk’ 
account to be kept clean, as l]( 
certain factories where swea 
and grime are the rule. More 
over the fact that his books an 
models of cleanliness is no proo 
that a clerk is conscientious 
They may not be opened ofter 
enough to get dirty! In other 
words he may be lazy. A con 
scientious clerk above all keepi 
his books clear so as to sho^ 
readily a true position. 

(Clean)—^Everything an author 
writes should be this. 83-8M 

(Clean)—Joke which is not quite 
this often causes embarrassing 
silence in mixed company. 

118-19E 

(Clean)—Such thinking is apt to 
reflect^ itself in a person’s con¬ 
versation. 304-26D 

Which can you tell more quickly 
from a man’s conversation, wM 
ther his thoughts are clean or 
clear? It didn’t take us long to 
decide-that CLEAR was the an- 
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wer to this question. We rea¬ 
soned that a man who thinks 
clearly usually provides evidence 
of the fact in almost any general 
conversation of length. On the 
other hand it is much less likely 
that he will similarly provide 
positive evidence that his i 
thoughts are CLEAN. To form 
an opinion whether this is so one ! 
may well have to go by nega-| 
tive evidence, thatis, the ab¬ 
sence of evidence that he thinks 
uncleanly—for instance,*his not 
‘‘talking smut.” But surely this 
negative evidence may be far 
from conclusive and indeed, may 
be m'isleading; because unclean 
thoughts are something to con¬ 
ceal rather than reveal and hasj 
it not been said that speech was j 
given to man to disgmse hisi 
thougfifs? We therefore felt that 
CLEAR was the better Solution, | 
being more in accord with the! 
words is apt to read with the 
rest of the Clue. 

Illean)—Comedian whose jokes 
are not this is apt speedily to 
grow tedious. 329-4D 

? it were true that a comedian 
whose jokes are not CLEAN is 
apt speedily to become tedious, a 
good many famous music hall 
comedians would lack employ¬ 
ment! The truth is that the 
average adult rather enjoys 
jokes which are “near the 
knuckle”, providing they are 
embellished with wit. That a 

vaster whose jokes are not 
CLEAR Is apt speedilly to grow 
wearisome seemed to us a ccm- 
monplace observafon to which 
none could take exception. 

Clean)—^Association with cultured 
companions usually helps per¬ 
son to be this In this speech. 

385-11A 

jjulture means intellectual develop¬ 
ment, refiinement. And we felt 
that since ordered thought and 
speech are a part of culture, as¬ 


sociation with cultured compa¬ 
nions does usually help a person 
to be 'Sear in his speech 
Think of the cultured people you 
know. Do they not as a rule 
convey their thoughts with clar¬ 
ity? That there is scope for the 
average person’s speech to be 
made clear as a result of such 
associations we were satisfied. 
On the other hand, we hesitated 
to say that there is such scope 
for the average person’s speech 
to be made CLELAN. We jibed 
at the implication with this Al¬ 
ternative that most people are 
unclean in their speech. 

CLEAT, n., tightening wedge. 

(Cheat)—Ships’ cfficers are occa¬ 
sionally called upon to handle 
one whilst on duty. 80-7A 

CLIMB, n., ascent, mount. 

(Clime)—Difficult this sometimes 
imposes a severe test on one’s 
stamina. 201-lD 

CLIME, n., a region, climate. 

(Crime)—^Responsible for many un¬ 
timely deaths. 6-9D 

(Climb)—One needs to be fit to 
stand a trying one. 32-18D 

(Crime)—The effect of one on some 
weak young men completely 
ruins their character. 108-10D 

CLOUDED, hidden by clouds (fig) 
darkened, indistinct, variegated 
with spots. 

(Crowded)—^A person’s memory Is 
apt to be.in old age. 410-13D 

CLOUT, v. t., hit or rap. 

(Flout)—One ^s sometimes strong¬ 
ly tempted to this a braggart. 

186-31x\ 

(Flout)—How contemptible young 
man usually is whq would — 
elderly person! 446-1OD 

With our due regard for the sub¬ 
stance of the truth contained in 
the adage “Grey hairs should 
be respected”, we of the Adjudi- 
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cation Committee could not put dy gives greater warmth. 
off our mind the instances of COARSE, adj., rough, unrefined. 1 
person whose foolishness also 
growing space with their agel 


The phrasing How contempti¬ 
ble! and term usually of the 
clue clearly called for an act 
of very strong condemnation, 
when perpetrated by a young 
man on an elderly person. Aftei 
making allowances for the 
excusable limit of rashness in a 
young man, we felt it would be 
going too far to say that a young 
man who would FLOUT an 
elderly person is usually con¬ 
temptible to the extent the ex- 


(Hoarse)—Rage often causes 
man to become this. 184-2 
Often denoted too great a frequi 
cy of occurrence for the alten 
tive HOARSE. We Questior 
whether the average man of 
vents a rage orally for soHMi 
and with such vehemence as | 
make himself hoarse. Clearly ^ 
rage is more likely to make h 
coarse for the time bel 
Hence our choice of COARSE, 
being more consistent 
often. 


clamatory construction would go COAST, n., edge of land by the s 
to suggest. But a young man to 
CLOUT—knock on the head of 

—an elderly person—what ever many a sea-sick passenger , 

be the provacations is undeni- 

ably indicative of the highly COAX. v. t, persuade bv caresses, 
contemptible nature of the young (Hoax)—As a rule it is easy for 

man. Even here we felt the attractive woman to ’*•- 

need to provide for a few excep- susceptWe man. 135-li 

There seemed to fee little groui 


mean no more than an outburst 
of good cheer! 

CLUBS, n.. associations for social 
purposes. 

(Clues)—^Afford entertainment for 
leisure hours. 11-lD 

CLUE, ji., fact or , principle that 
serves as guide in any problem. 

(Blue)—Often presents sticky prob¬ 
lem! 280-30D 

CLUES, n., means to solving a prob¬ 
lem. 

(Blues)—^The compiler of thes# 
puzzles does his feest to help you 
overcome these. 52-26D 

(Blues)—^These probably make you 
look thoughtful. 276-34A 

COACH, n., a railway carriage. 

(Couch)—Cramped space renders 
average one uncomfortable for 
sleeping purposes. 58-13D 

4?OAL, n.» black mineral used for 
fuel. 

,<Coat>—Dearer type of this usual- 
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for argument In support of Hoa 
The fact that a woman is i 
tractive has no bearing on h 
powers of mind; she may wi 
be dull mentally. And a si 
ceptible man (which means 
man susceptible to femin! 
charms) need by no means be 
simpleton to be hoaxed w) 
ease. That being susceptible 
is as a rule easily coaxed by 
attractive woman (although 
may realise that he is bei 
coaxed) is easily credible ^ 
(Hoax)—It is difficult for a n 
to this a woman whose intulti 
warns her against him. 195-1 
Our first observation here y 
that the Clue propounded an ' 
equivocal statement. In otl 
words, no allowance was ms 
for exceptions, such as. for 
stance, would have l)een ms 
if the adverb uwally had osi 
red before the word diffic 
Now. we could conceive of qv 
a tew situations in which 
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would not be difficult for a man 
merely to hoax a woman whose 
intuition warned her aga:nst 
him. He might be a practical 
joker prepared to tell a deliber¬ 
ate lie In order to ach’eve his 
purpose and he might have 
strong circumstantial evidence 
in his favour, COAX clearly im¬ 
plied a good deal more than 
HOAX. We formed the opinion 
that, generally speaking, the 
blandishments of a man would 
be stubbornly resisted by a 
woman whose intuition warned 
her against him. Hence our se¬ 
lection, based on the conclusion 
that the possibility of exceptions 
to the statement completed by 
COAX was not sufficient to call 
for any reservation. 

COAXED, p, p. coax. 

(Hoaxed)-—Average man is easily 
this by a woman’s tears. 78-lOA 

Perhaps it was with tongue in 
cheek that Shakespeare made 
Troilus describe himself as weak¬ 
er than a woman’s tear, for who 
is better quaHfted than the Bard 
to know its potent persuasive 
powers? In my opinion no word 
could more aptly fit the Clue 
than Coaxed. When a man is 
unmoved by argument, tears will 
in most cases win the day for a 
woman. This Is not one of those 
flippant or whimsical theories 
woven into the fantastic pattern 
of popular sex romance. It is a 
serious truth repeatedly madei 
manifest to most men. The 
claims of HmaUf^ to be the solu¬ 
tion were poor by comparison. 
More often than not the “aver¬ 
age man” is sentimentally weak¬ 
ened by a woman’s tears rather 
than hoaxed. In the circumstan¬ 
ces postulated by this alterna¬ 
tive tears more often reveal than 
conceal. 

COD, V. t., to hoax, cheat, swindle 
(slang); n.» a joke. 


(Rod)—Angler’s occasionally takes 
^n some poor fish. 25>31D 

“Poor fish’ is a colloquial expres¬ 
sion meaning a person who is 
deficient in intelligence to ’take 
means to deceive or fool. It 
is well known that anglers en¬ 
joy a reputation for barefaced 
exaggeration i.e. codding. 

(Cad)—It is surprising how many 
women are easily taken in by. 

59-19D 

(Rod)—At school normal young¬ 
ster soon learns to take this in 
the right spirit. 76-15D 

The Clue was full of pointers to 
Cod with the possible exception 
of the qualifying phrase “at 
school” and even this could 
scarcely be regarded as “false 
scent” because before school¬ 
days begin few youngsters real- 
13 ^ know what it is to be the 
victim of a joke. A normal 
youngster seldom learns to ac¬ 
cept the rod in any spirit but 
that of fortitude, let alone 
“soon”. That would require ab¬ 
normal philosophy in a lad. On 
the other hand, he n^rally 
soons learns to take codding like 
a sport. Terhaps the chief rea¬ 
son is that the jester himself 
must be prepared to take it in 
the same spirit. 

(Cop, Cow)—^Nervous type of man 
is usually fairly easy to this. 

160-23D 

A nervous type of man may be 
high spirited and the Adjudica¬ 
tion Committee questioned whe¬ 
ther it is usually fairly easy to 
cow him. They thought “often” 
instead of “usually” would have 
made the alternative COW apt- 
er. COD means hoax, fcol, and 
it was felt that a nervous type of 
man is more susceptible *10 being 
codded than cowed, because of 
his very apprehensiveness, which 
makes it difficulft for him to be 
coldly analytical, COP was con¬ 
sidered to be the least apt by 
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reason of its vagueness in this 
context. 

(Cog, Cop, Cow)—Bullies often try 
to this a person with threats. 

220-6D 

(Cow)—It is sometimes most un¬ 
wise to this a child. 233-15D 

The dictionary definitions of the 
verb to cow are subdue; to keep 
under: to dishearten and intimi¬ 
date, but the last mentioned Is 
not favoured by common appli¬ 
cation. May I here once again 
remind .vou that in these puzzles 
the Clues and solutions are al¬ 
ways based on definitions in' 
common colloquial usage rather| 
than on dictionary definitions 
merely as such, since many of 
the latter are inadequate or out- 
of-date. Taking the common ap¬ 
plication of the term we were 
of the opinion that ’it is far more 
frequently than sometimes most 
unwise to COW a child. Psycho¬ 
logical research has shown that 
to subdue, repress or dishearten 
a child by instilling fear into his 
or her mind often creates a men¬ 
tal “complex” of a lastingly in¬ 
jurious nature, especially in cas¬ 
es of sensitive children. Ee it! 
noted that the Clue did not spe¬ 
cify a naughty or refractory 
child. To COD means to hoax 
or playfully deceive a person and 
we considered that this solution 
was more in accord with the 
context and degree of frequency 
denoted in the Clue. For in¬ 
stance, it can l>e said to be most 
unwise to cod a child who is not 
old enough or mentally advanc¬ 
ed enough to be the subject of 
such deception. In such a case 
coddling is apt to cause a mental 
confusion which may well be 
damaging to an immature mind. 

(Cow)—Rude awakening often 
awaits man who imagines he 
can easily...a woman! 409-18A 

(Cow)—^Woman often takes advan¬ 
tage of suitor she finds easy to 

. 415-17A 
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CODDER, n., a joker. 

(Codded)—^Person who is frequenter 
ly this is seldom very reliable. 

165-17A 

CODDLE, v. t., to pamper. 

(Cuddle)—Sentimental parents are 
apt to this their children. 

217-23D 

Children can mean youngsters far 
beyond the cuddling stage and 
at an age where even sentimen¬ 
tal parents may well hesitate to 
cuddle them. To give CUDDLE 
any chance in this Clue, there¬ 
fore, children had to be read as 
infants or little more than In¬ 
fants. Now surely all normal 
parent are at least apt to 
cuddle such children. We 
therefore held that since 
the parents referred to 
were sentimental, apt to would 
have unduly modified the state¬ 
ment completed by this alterna¬ 
tive. On the other hand, we 
felt that sentimental parents are 
by no means always so foolish 
as to CODDLE, or pamper, their 
children. Hence our choice of 
this solution as being more con¬ 
sistent with apt to. 

CODGER, n., (slang) queer fellow. 

(Dodger, Lodger)—He is a very 
artful one who succeeds In de¬ 
ceiving experienced bearding 
house landlady! 104-19D 

COIN, n., stamped metal money. 

(Corn)—Grave national crisis often 
causes people to hoard this. 

201-26D 

Once again we found that the 
clean cut issue confronting the 
solver in the case of either al¬ 
ternative was the degree of fre¬ 
quency COIN was adjudged to 
be more consistent with the ad¬ 
verb often which went too far 
in the statement completed by 
CORN. Had the latter term em¬ 
braced grain generally, includ¬ 
ing rice it would have been apt- 
er. COIN, however is common 
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to. all civilized countries and thef 
tendency In certain times of| 
grave national crisis for people 
to convert their monetary weaKh; 
into silver cash is well-known. I 
say certain times, since a grave 
national crisis need by no means 
necessarily have this effect. i 

COINER, n., a maker of counterfeit, 
coins, an Inventor. ' 

(Joiner)—His work calls for un-i 
common skill. 259-1 ID 

COLD, adj., lacking ardour or affec¬ 
tion, apathetic n.,^ the sensation 
of chill; catarrh of nose <>r throat. 

(Bold)—E a g e r encouragement 
makes some lovers this. 14-31A 

The word “Eager ’ in the Cl ie 
clearly pointed to ‘ Cold” as 
being a more apt solution than 
“Bold.” From the time when 
man amorously pursued maid. 
through the primeval forests,' 
eagerness has been the tradi-! 
tional prerogative of the pursu-| 
er. Likewise, a becoming shy 
resistance has ever characteriz¬ 
ed the behaviours of all truei 
daughters of Eve who have j 
aroused masculine admiratioa.( 
It may be that woman, with her! 
innate, practical giasp of essen-, 
tials, realized from the first that; 
a discreet elusiveness invariably! 
stimulated the inherent romanti¬ 
cism of man! But I digress! My 
point is that the ardour of many 
lovers is cooled, rather than in¬ 
flamed by unseemly willingness. 

(Bold)—^Woman who is by nature 
this seldom attracts discriminat¬ 
ing bachelor. 58-17A 

Weighing up the merits of Cold, 
shrewd solvers must have notice 
ed that if this word were the 
intended solution then the words 
•‘discriminating bach^XS” were 
mere red herrings. For it would 
be equally true to say that cold 
natured women seldom attracts 
any normal man. whether he be 
a discriminating bachelor, an er¬ 
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rant husband or a widower. This 
greatly weakened the claims of 
Cold. Now. the term Bold can 
indicate either cojrage or for¬ 
wardness, but only in the latter 
sense could the word 15^ applied 
to the as.sertion made in this 
Clue. There is no doubt that 
few men are repelled by a wo¬ 
man who is occasionally immod¬ 
est. but I think it will be con¬ 
ceded also, that being oy 
instinct hunters who prefer their 
quarry to b? elu-ive. few men 
are even teiiojslv attracted by 
a woman who is by nature for¬ 
ward. Admittedly, the Clue did 
not sav ‘‘seriously attracts,” but 
the allusion to the “discriminat¬ 
ing bachelor” clearly implied the 
k.nd of atliaciioa that leads to 
marriage. Bold, therefore, seem¬ 
ed to link up with the Clue much 
more aptly and have far more 
point than Cold. 

Owing to an unfortunate lapse an 
argument on this Clue was pub¬ 
lished in the “Compiler’s 
Column” in our issue of Sept. 
20 th. The argument in question 
should have been published in 
the “Competitors Corner” sec¬ 
tion. It was subnrritted by a 
school-master competitor, who 
challenged me to publish and re¬ 
fute the argument. 1 accepted 
the challenge, but owing to there 
being more material than could 
be accommodated on our com¬ 
ments page, some of this mate¬ 
rial was confused and and my 
reply was mistakenly treated by 
the printing department as a 
separate piece of “copy” and 
withheld. Below in its original 
form, is my withheld reply to 
my challenger. 

“It will be clear to all who com¬ 
peted in “Commonsense Cross¬ 
word” No. 58 that I do not agree 
with the arguments of “Scholas- 
ticus” Jin the “Competitor’s Cor¬ 
ner”. since I have already select¬ 
ed Cold as the correct solution 
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of the Clue to which he refers. 
“Scholasticus” has challenged 
me to publish and refute his 
comments. Well, here is my case. 
In the first place, is there any 
quality which is more the nega¬ 
tion of all that Woman stands 
for than coldness of nature? Can 
my critic reconcile a wife or 
mother cold by nature with the 
average man's conception of 
“home” as that institution is che¬ 
rished the world over? My chal¬ 
lenger contends that a woman 
who is bold, i. e. forward by na¬ 
ture would, because of that, sel¬ 
dom attracts a discriminating 
bachelor and he implies that a 
woman with such a nature would 
inevitably make an unfaithful or 
a flirtati^ips wife, I cannot agree 
with either the contention or the 
implication. It will, I think, be 
agreed that a bold natured wo¬ 
man, though she may be lacking 
in restraint, is usually of a warm¬ 
hearted and affectionate disposi¬ 
tion. As such I submit that she 
is far more likely to attract a 
bachelor, whether he be discri¬ 
minating or otherwise, than a 
cold natured woman. After all. 
even discriminating bachelors 
are men of normal emotions! 1 
hold that by virtue of her de¬ 
fects a bold natured woman is 
adaptable, while a woman who 
is cold by nature is, by reason 
of her unnatural defi^ncy of 
emotion, inalterable, ^erefore, 
I suggest that even a discrimin¬ 
ating bachelor would despair of 
humanizing a woman cold by 
nature, but ‘if his affections were 
strongly roused by a cold natur¬ 
ed woman—as I contend they 
could be—he might well succeed 
in ‘remoulding her nearer to his 
heart’s desire’ by teaching her 
the wisdom of restraint. For 
these reasons, I stfill consider 
Cold was the truer solution of 
this Clue. 

(Sold)—When a man gets this It 


often upsets his temper fol* some 
days. 70-17 A—* 

(Bold)— Y^in women are often 
strongly attracted to men whose 
manner with them Is this. 

154-23D 

All women indeed all people have 
a measure of vanity. It is when 
people have an undue measure 
of vanity that they are called-< 
vain. A vain woman expects 
the attentions and advances of 
men. She takes such things for 
granted. A man whose manner 
Is bold with her she therefore 
regards as being of the ordinary 
type, at least, so far as his bold¬ 
ness is concerned. One whose 
manner is cold with her, on the 
other hand, may well arouse her 
particular interest and a desire , 
for conquest. Thus, the Adjudi¬ 
cation Committee reasoned are . 
vain women often strongly at- 
tracted by men whose manner 
with them is cold. < 

(Bold)—Such a person is seldom 
dissuaded from his purpose by 
sentiment. 168-301) i 

1 

A COLD person lacking sentiment 
himself, is seldom moved by it. i 
and the committee, therefore, 
held this alternative to be an i 
altogether apt solution. BOLD ? 
means courageous, daring, enter- 1 
prising, or forward, impudent. A 
person with such qualities may 
be highly susceplfible^to the in¬ 
fluence of sentiment. Moreover, 
his purpose may not call • foj^ 
courage or daring, even If he is 
bold 'in this sense. 

(Bold)—Bully’s bluster Is usually 
effectively checked by this kind 
of response. 187-28A 

We thought the word bluster tilt¬ 
ed the scales in favour of COLD- 
Bluster is noisy, self-asserting 
talk, bullying or boasting lan¬ 
guage. A cold response wpiltt 
indicate that such behavioui 
was recognised contemptuously 
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for what it was worth, and thus 
should usually have a salutary 
effect. BOLD in this context 
would mean courageous, spirit¬ 
ed. Such a response might give 
the bully to believj^that his 
bluster had succeeded, at any 
rate to the extent that It was 
being taken seriously. In this 
case he might try to go a little 
further with his bluster in the 
hope of breaking down the bold! 
front. 

(Bold)—Women often affect to bej 
this with man they have designs i 
on. 215-27A| 

Just as a woman may achieve her I 
designs on one man by affecting' 
coldness, so she may on another > 
by affecting boldness. But we ^ 
formed the opinion that of the, 
two methods she chooses the 
former more frequently than the 
latter. It is widely appreciated 
among women that boldness may 
only cheapen them in th^ eves 
of men, whereas the masculine 
desire for conquest may well be 
stimulated by feminine indiffer¬ 
ence, apparent or otherwise. We. 
therefore felt that COLD was 
more consistent with the fre¬ 
quency denoted by the adverb 
often in the Clue. 

(Bold)—^Intelligent person with 
such a desposition usually makes 
dangerous enemy. 233-30A 

Of the two situations postulated 
here it would be true, we felt, 
to say that as a rule a cold-na- 
tured foe is more cunning and 
calculating than a bold-natured 
one. The latter, by virtue of 
his disposition, has a tendency 
to minimise risks by weighing 
initiative and s;.irit against 
them; the cold-natured enemy 
considers the dangers more dis¬ 
passionately and seeks to circum¬ 
vent them by less vulnerable and 
more substantial methods if 
possible. We were agreed that 
there was a lot to be said for 
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each of the possible so¬ 
lutions, but we .thought that 
whereas an intelligent foe of a 
bold disposition often makes a 
dangerous adversary, the degree 
of frequency denoted in the Clue 
accorded more aptly with an in¬ 
telligent and COLD enemy, by 
reason of his greater patience 
and more calculating mind. 

(Bold)—This natured man is sel¬ 
dom perturbed by angry woman. 

245-24A 

(Gold)—When one has this there 
seems to be plenty of people 
anxious to help one get rid of 
it! 265-7D 

(Bold)—Child with this nature 
gives fond parents many a mis¬ 
erable moment. 326-29A 

The Clue made the categorical as¬ 
sertion that a child with the na¬ 
ture indicated by the Solution 
gives fond parents many a mis* 
erable moment; and we hesitat¬ 
ed to agree so far as a BOLD 
child was concerned. In other 
words, we did not think it fol¬ 
lowed automatically, as it were, 
that because the child of fond 
parents has a BOLD nature he 
gives them many a miserable 
moment, whether the word 
BOLD be understood to mean 
forward or courageous, If the 
latter, fond parents might take s 
comfortable indulgent view; I 
the former, their sense of prldi 
might so temper their anxiety 
as to make it doubtful whethe 
the word “miserable” would fltl; 
describe their feelings. In ou 
opinion a child with a COU 
nature would be much mor 
likely to give fond parents man; 
a miserable moment, coldnea 
being the antithesis of fondness 

(Bold)—Such persons are seldor 
much influenced by sentiment. 

330-27] 

We could think of no good ground 
for saying that BOLD, or court 
geous, people are seldom muc 
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influenced by sentiment. Indeed, 
we felt that, on the contrary, 
they are often very much influ¬ 
enced by it, particularly in the 
finer sense of the term—noble 
sentiment like pity or patriotism. 
Nor did we think BOLD under¬ 
stood as forward, immodest, or 
impudent, any apter. In that 
sense the word seemed to have 
little application heie. On the 
other hand, who is less likely to be 
influenced by sentiment than a 
COLD person that is, one with¬ 
out passion or zeal, without ar¬ 
dour, friendliness or affection? 
(Bold)—Person this by nature Is' 
usually stronpf minded. 34()-4D| 
(Bold)—We are apt to lesent this 
kind of personal criticism from 
someone we don’t know very 
well. 351-13D 

(Bold)—Women arc usually better 
able than men at assuming a this 
manner to hide nervousness. 

389-3DI 

(Bold)—^Persons of.disposi-| 

tion seldom yield to panic. I 
409-17Dj 

(Gold)—Sometimes a person’s 
outlook on life changes very! 
much when he gets .! 418-17Aj 
Admittedly it may not be usual Lr; 
a person’s outlook on life to bei 
changed very much when he: 
gets a mere (IIOLD. But the Cluej 
only said sometimes. And we' 
thought some people are plung¬ 
ed into such depression and 
pessimism by a cold, especially 
by a bad one, that it was not 
too much to say that it changes 
their outlook on lile very much ! 
We thought it reasonable to| 
read GOLD in this context asj 
meaning wealth; and in our; 
view this Altei native would ! 
have been apter than it was if 
instead of sometimes, there had I 
been a word denoting a greater; 
degree of frequency. In other, 
words, we thought that when| 
a person becomes wealthy the! 
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liklihood of his outlook on life 
changing very much is greater 
than would have been indicated 
by the word sometimes. Few 
things are more likely to change 
a man from a communist to a 
conservative than his becoming 
possessed of capital! 

COLDS, n„ pi. cold. 

(Colts)—^When these are caught at 
cricket matches it is generally 
through lack of care. 57-16A 

I rejected colts because when colts 
i.e. inexperienced youngsters arc 
caught in cricket matches it Is 
generally due to their lack of 
knowledge and experience rather 
than to carelessness. The phrase 
“through lack of core” was a 
clear po’nter to the solution 
cold.s. In ciicket matches play¬ 
ers naturally become exceedingly 
hot when they are in this condi¬ 
tion many of them, on returning 
to the pavilion, unwisely sit di¬ 
rectly under fans and drink iced 
drinks to cool them.^elves as 
quickly as possible. When the 
result of this action Is a severe 
cold the latter may truthfully be 
ascribed to lack of care. 

COLT, n.. an untrained youth. 

(Dolt, Doll)—Stubborn one is apt 
to strain .‘•everely the patience 
of busy man. 149-20A 

(Dolt)—When he falls under in¬ 
fluence of desiiniing woman rich 
this often proves easy prey. 

382-9D 

COT.T in this context clearly 
means inexperienced youth. Note 
that the Clue did rot say “rich 
this often proves easy prey for 
designing woman”. It .^^aid when 
he falls under the influence of 
designing woman —And we felt 
it was not too much to say that 
in such circumstances a rich colt 
does often prove an easy prey. 
DOLT means stupid follow, 
blockhead. We questioned whe¬ 
ther often went far enough wiith 
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this Alternative. Remember, 
the dolt is under the influence 
of the designing woman! 

(Cold)—Person who is—is seldom 
able to understand the pangs of: 
a jitted lover. 450-9A 

COMELY, adj., beautiful, graceful. , 

(Homely)—Few men remain con-, 
tented for long with wife who 
is merely this. 233-27A 

If HOMELY were understood as 
simple, unpretending and domes-' 
ticated, then the statement com¬ 
pleted by this alternative would 
have been a gross libel, because 
obviously many men remain con¬ 
tented for long with such a wile.; 
But Homely is generally under-' 
stood as plain of appearance. 
Merely means solely what is im¬ 
plied or denoted by the word it 
qualifies. We felt it would be 
misleading to say that even a 
few men remain contented for 
long with a wife who is only 
plain of appearance, that is, whji 
has no redeeming feature. They 
may remain with her—but con-^ 
tented we qucsticned it! The 
word very before jew would) 
have strengthened ths ca-JC for 
the Alternative, in ^)ur opinion. 
A wife who is merely COMELY 
has at least one thing in her 
favour, and we felt thU there 
are men whj could remain con¬ 
tented for long with such a wife; 
but that their number is few we 
had no doubt. A normal man 
wants something more than mere 
comeliness in a wife. 

(Homely)—A woman usually 
proves to ba less this than she 
seems at first sight. 348-8D 

“Beauty is all very well at first 
sight, but whoever looks as it 
when it has been in the house 
three days?” wrote Bernard 
Shaw. And whereas, clearly, the 
poser of this rhetorical question 
was indulging in a good deal of 
artistic licence and did not in¬ 
tend to be taken literally, we 
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felt that he pointed a moral with 
a power of truth in it. One of 
the reasons why familiarity 
breeds contempt or indifference 
is that it reveals the flaws, no 
less in human looks or beauty 
than in other things. George 
Sand put it neatly with the 
words “The beauty that address¬ 
es ‘itself to ths eyes is only the 
spell of the moment...” With 
these reflections we unreservedly 
agreed that a woman usually 
proves to be less COMELY than 
she seems at first. It would be 
poetic justice in an unfair world 
did the reverse process apply to 
the woman who is HOMELY, or 
plain. And sometimes it may 
do—but usually? Not we sadly 
concluded, in our experience. 
CONCERTS, n., musical entertain¬ 
ments. 

(Conceits, Concepts)—Chindren’s 
these are often unintentionally 
amusing. 261-31A 

' The key-word here, as discerning 
solvers no doubt spotted, was 
unintenticmally. This word clear¬ 
ly implied that Whatever it was 
that the Solution denoted was 
either intended to be amusing 
in a different way to that effect¬ 
ed, or intended to be something 
other than amusing or not in¬ 
tended to be amusing at all. 
Now, CONCEITS and CON¬ 
CEPTS are impulses of the mind 
which lack the motive element 
of intention. Thus while child¬ 
ren’s conceits or concepts may 
often be amusing they are al- 
tvays unintentionally sx In re¬ 
lation to these two possible solu¬ 
tions, therefore, the word un¬ 
intentionally was meaningless 
and unnecessary. That children’s 
CONCERTS are often amusing, 
both in a way different to that 
intended and in parts that are 
intended to be serious, will be 
agreed by all those who have 
witnessed these juvenile enter¬ 
tainments. 
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act of yielding 


ONCESSION, n., 
what is asked. 

{Confession)—Direct or impl ed 
threat sometimes secures yalu-| 
able one. 42-4D | 

The word 'valuable’ was a clear 
pointer to concession. Apart 
frorn the legal ruling that a con¬ 
fession obtained by threat is not 
admissible in evidence, the value 
of a confession depends upon its 
being made voluntarily i. e., by 
the pure prompting of truth. 
A confession which does not ox- 
culde the possibility of its having 
been prompted by some other 
consideration, e.g., to avoid a 
threatened heavier consequence, 
is untrustworthy and as such, 
valuless. But in ordain ary life 
especially in certain business 
transactions where one party has 
the power to harm the interests, 
of another, valuable concessions 
are sometimes secured by direct 
or implied threat. 

CONFUSED, p, p, confuse; perplexed, 
muddled. 

(Confuted)—Unpractised speaker’s | 
arguments are frequently. I 

51-lDj 

It dees not follow that because a| 
speaker is unpractised in the art | 
of oratory his ideas and argu- 
ments are illogical or unsound. 

It would be questionable, there- 
lore, to assert that an unprac¬ 
tised speaker’s arguments are 
“frequently” confuted. On the 
other hand, lack of practice does 
prevent many a speaker from 
marshalling and presenting the 
facts of his subject in an effec¬ 
tive form, the result being that 
his arguments are awkwardly 
put, i.c. confused, 

CONFUTE, v.t., to convict of error. 

(Confuse^—As a rule it is not diffi¬ 
cult to this a careless liar. 

182-37A 

Circumstances are conceivable in 
which it may be difficult to CON- 
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FUTE even a careless liar, such 
as when contact with him has 
been of brief duration and his 
lies are about occurrence of 
which we are ignorant. We 
were agreed, however, that as a 
rule it is not difficult to do so 
since he himself with his self- 
contradictions usually Eoo.'i pro¬ 
vides the means whereby he can 
be confuted. On the other hand, 
the question whether it is diffi¬ 
cult or otherw'ise to confuse him 
depends largely on his tempera¬ 
ment. No matter how much he 
Is confuted, if he is brazen and 
conscienceless, as liars not infre¬ 
quently are, he may be quite un¬ 
moved. In view of the words as 
a rule, therefore we came to the 
conclusion that CONFUSE was 
the less apt alternative. 

(Confuse)—Hecklers usually try 
to — public speaker. 428-14D 
CONFUSE means throw into dis¬ 
order, mix up in the mind per¬ 
plex. And we thought it would 
be going too far to say that 
hecklers usually try to CON¬ 
FUSE a public speaker. After- 
all, the principal object in 
heckling is surely not so much 
to perplex the speaker as it is 
to bring home to the audience 
that the speaker is wrong in his 
Statements. In our view, there¬ 
fore CONFUTE, which means 
prove false or wrong, was an 
ideal solution to this Glue. 

COO, V. i., to speak wooingly. 

(Boo, Moo)—Effect of this noise - 
monotonously repeated is some¬ 
times most exasperating. 

63-34A 

At first glance, there may have 
seemed little to choose between 
the three alternatives. But closer 
examination soon exposed serious 
weaknesses in Boo and Moo. 
Firstly booing is not as a rule 
“monotonously repeated” noise, -i- 
but a sustained one, and more¬ 
over, to say that the effect of 
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booing is “most exasperating” 
would be a somewhat absurd 
understatement. Surely the effect 
of this unflattering expression of 
disgust is usually either extreme¬ 
ly upsetting or infuriating. Moo 
was greatly weakened by the un¬ 
deniable fact that rows seldom,'. 
If ever, go on making this sound I 
long enough for it to ba .iustiy, 
described as a “monotonous” re-1 
petition, and it is questionable, i 
therefore, whether mo dug can; 
ever be said to become “mostj 
exasperating.” These eliminations; 
left Coo and this word was the! 
only one of the three possible; 
solutions which aptly fitted the: 
Clue. Doves and pigeons coo, 
from early morn till eventide, | 
and they frequent the vicinity of: 
our dwelling places. And al-j 
thought it may be said that their, 
amorous utterances arc not as a, 
rule obstrusive enough to disturb j 
us. “sometimes,” as, for instance i 
when a person is feeling out of; 
sorts or in a state of nervous i 
tension, the sound of cooing! 
•'monotonously repeated” can and | 
does have a “most exasperating,' 
effect.” 1 

(Woo)—One is apt to be embarras¬ 
sed by lovers who openly do ; 
this. ldl-30A; 

WOO is a wide term meaning, 
"court with a view to marriage.”j 
Wooing is done In the open com-: 
monly, as when courting couples) 
go about together. The Com¬ 
mittee felt that the Clue called 
rather for a word describing 
some specific and obvious act oi 
wooing. Such a word Is COO, 
which means to caress fondly 
or converse amorously. 

(Boo, Woo)—Beware, girls, of men 
the monsters, when they this! 

272-27A 

]330K, n., one who prepares food. 

(Book Look)—A good this often 
Induces errant husband to stay 
at home. 187-17D 
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The three alternatives suggested 
each a different inducement, or 
possible inducement, for an 
errant husband to stay at home. 
The word often In the Clue call¬ 
ed for the alternative 
denoting what should 
prove to be the strongest 
of those inducements for the 
largest number of such hus¬ 
bands. It was on this decision 
that we based our selection of 
COOK. “Feed the brute! ” Is one 
of the oldest bits of advice given 
to Inexperienced wives and few 
will deny that the majority of 
men are highly susceptible to 
the influence of good fare. In 
our opinion relatively few errant 
husbands (even among those who 
can afford cooks), are book lovers 
to the extent that a BOOK 
would induce them to forego an 
evening out that appeals. LOOK 
was thought to be least apt be¬ 
cause of Us vagueness. 

(Book)—One recommended by a 
friend usually meets with our 
approval. 2 75-25A 

COOKS, n., pi. cook. 

(Books, Looks)—Good these help 
to develop a person’s sense of 
taste. 222-29A 

The phrase sense of tas(e (as dis¬ 
tinct from the single word taste) 
Jed us to our conclusion here. 
We felt that sense of taste clear¬ 
ly meant one of the five senses, 
namely, the taste experienced m 
the mouth; or, to use the dic¬ 
tionary definition, the sensation 
excited in certain organs of the 
mouth by the contact of soluble 
things. The quality of mind or 
character that books help to 
develop is commonly called sim¬ 
ply taste, and is defined in the 
&ctionary as the faculty of dis¬ 
cerning and enjoying beauty or 
other excellence, especially in art 
and literature. The description 
a man of taste is a good example 
of the word used in this sense. 
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(Books)—There is always a wide, 
demand for first-rate ones. | 
228-12AI 

We based our decision here on; 
the fact that a cook properly j 
described as first-rate should bCj 
able to cater for a very wid?! 
variety of tastes. On the other i 
hand, many a book properly: 
described as first-rate has but a 
very limited sale, because the 
general ])ublic aie unable to ap-i 
p;eciate it Admittedly, those! 
who can afford to pay the wages! 
usually commanded by a first-; 
rate cook are few. But as tew. 
if not fewer s'/ill, apparently, are' 
first-rate cooks! | 

COOL, adj., calm, calculating. I 
(Fool)—Threats or abuse achieve 
little effect on person who is by' 
nature this. 1.‘16-1,51): 

A foil may well b.' hot-tempered,; 
e.xcitable, quick to take offence ; 
Clearly, threats or abuse arc * 
calculated 1 1 have a deep effect i 
on a person with such a tempo-1 
rament. The superior aptness of l 
Cool Eicemed to be self-evident j 
(Fool)—Person who U this is often j 
give.n task which oth.'rs are looj 
nervous to do. 203-25D j 

(Cook)~What excitalde people! 
frequently have the greatest dil-l 
ficulty 'in keeping. 2()7-lDj 

(Fool)—Junior who criti -lzes hisj 
boss to his face merits this dcs-j 
crlption. 214-15A! 

We thought it reasonable to read 1 
criticizes here as adversely cri- \ 
ticizes, in accordance with co n-j 
mon usage. Nevertheless, we prc- 
ferred COOL on the ground that 
FOOL would have lieen too 
drastic an epithet to applv to the 
youngster mentioned. The ques¬ 
tion arose whether one would be 
justified in describing as i fool 
a youngster who was guilly of 
merely one foolish act. Butin anv 
case, there must be some bosses 
who are broad-minded enough 
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not to resent direct criticism 
from a junior who is well mean¬ 
ing and conscientious, particu¬ 
larly 'if it implies helpful sugges¬ 
tions And afier all, criticism 
need not be fadless. COOL we 
felt was more consistent with the 
categorical assertion propounded 
in the Clue. 

(Fool. Foil)— How difficult it is to 
this a vengeful woman! 231-14D 


(Fool. Tool)—Clever ciook often 
has use for man who is this and * 
willing to serve him. 264-30A ■ 
A TOOL, as the term was clearly 
intended here, is a person used 
as a mere instrument by another, i 
a cats paw. It does noi by itself [ 
describe any particular type of [ 
person. All soi'ts of people are • 
made tools of in one way or an- I 
other. Nor does It necessarily ! 
connote any qualities or shoit- • 
comings of character—except, J 
perhaps, it may bo taken to Im- | 
ply a certain susceptibility to 1 
being imposed upo i. Much de- * 
pends upon the role and cir* 
cumstances in which a person ; 
acts as a tool. WUh these reflec- | 


lions we came to the conclusion | 
that the Alternative TOOL | 
was Too vague. We thought It i 
was highly questionable whether ^ 
a clever crook would have use 
for a FOOL so frequently as 4 
w’as indicated in the Clue. Some- | 
times, perhaps but often? sure- 
ly a fojl would be more likely | 
to prov^e a hindrance, even 
peril, than a help in the service j 
or a crook. There remained * 
COOL, w^h'ich in our view fulfil¬ 
led all the requirements of the 
Clue Clearly few qualities are 
more needed In a life of crlm^ 
than coolness. 

(Fool)—How infuriating 'is such a 
person sometimes when urgent 
action is necessary! 289-26AJ| 

We thought that the degree of ^^e-T 
quency denoted here accorded I 
ill with the possible Solution {i 


I 
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FOOL. A person so describable,: 
In our, view, if not usually Infu¬ 
riating when urgent action is 
necessary is certainly more 
than merely some- 

times so. We considered 
the word sometimes accorded 
much more aptly with th? So¬ 
lution COOL, because cool per¬ 
sons usually act without undue 
haste, thc'-r actions iieing gov¬ 
erned by balanced reasoning. 
In an emergency which calls 
for urgent action such control 
and lack of unnecessary haste ts 
sometimes extremely exasperat¬ 
ing to less orderly minds and 
gives an 'impres''ion, an enliiely 
false one of ( ourse, of a lack of 
apnreclalion of the circumstan¬ 
ces. 

(Fool, Poor, Boor)—How often is it 
easier for man who is this to do 
heroic deed than one who is not! 

292-:i3D 

*‘How can boorishness make brave¬ 
ry easier?” we asked ourselves. 
*‘Or, for that matter, what has 
boorishness got t) do at all wlib 
bravery?” And wc summarily 
dismissed the Alternative'BOOR 
For POOR it was possible to 
make out a case on the grounds 
that a poor man may be more 
reckless because he has fewer, 
worldly possessions to lose or 
because In consequence of his 
harder life he !s tougher and less 
afraid of pain and sufTerIng—or 
l^cause of both these considera-' 
tions. But we strongly question-1 
ed whether these considerations ! 
even if the.y do apply in some 
cases, apply so freuuentiv as to 
.iustlfy the phrase How often 
...! in the Clue. Generally speak¬ 
ing, have not poor men as many 
dear ones as the rich have? And, 
what the fact that, whereas' 
a rich man’s dependant’s may^ 
well be amply provided for on ■ 
his death, ihe poor man’s mav 
be faced with strarvation?! 
Presumably the argu-1 
ment advanced by those 
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who chose FOOL was that 
it may be easier for a fool to do 
a heroic deed because he has not 
the sense to sec the danger or 
the imagination wuth which to 
translate the danger into terms 
of polential suflcring and pain. 
True, there may be occasion? 
when this argument would apply 
but we were convinced that such 
occasions are comparatively 
I'are. If a fool has the sense to 
see the need of a heroic deed 
and the way in which to do ft, 
then in all probability he has 
sense to see the danger. More¬ 
over. who would attemp* to ar¬ 
gue that a large proportion of 
heroes are tools? Certainly we 
of the Committee were not pre¬ 
pared to do sol There remained 
COOL, and it was not so banal 
a statement, we felt, as might 
have appeared at first glance. 
Perhaps .‘^ome of you reasoned 
that it IS always easier for a 
man who is cool to do a heroic 
deed than one who is not. But 
when a man is cool he is calcu¬ 
lating, not hjast, perhaps, in re¬ 
gard to his personal danger, and 
therefore it might be easier for 
a man to do a heroic deed when 
in a fever of excitement. 

(Fool)—Sometimes man holding 
post of great responsibility seem^ 
this when he is really the rever¬ 
se. 348-20A 

(Fool, Foul)—Person so describable 
Is seldom acutely sensitive to 
critl(*ism 359-27D 

COOLING pr., coal; lacking zeal or 
cordiality, 

(Fooling)—Woman in love with ad¬ 
mirer usually soon knows whe¬ 
ther he is this. 153-27A 

"Usually” went too far for fooling 
which was open to wide interpre¬ 
tation, including that of mere 
jesting. But even if it were 
taken to mean a pretence of love 
which did not in fact ex*ist, such 
pretence might not be so easily 
discerned since the woman might 
not know what the admirer 
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would be like if he were really! might be taking too cynical a 

in love. Cooling, on the other! view. At least, so far from being- 

hand was more precise and im- glad we might have a guilty 

plied that the admirer had been conscience and worry lest we be 

m love with the woman, who' called to account for our crime, 
would thus be able to compare It may be that some of you 

his b3havi(:ur then with his thought CORN was inapt be- 

bshaviour when he is ccoliug. cause you argued to your- 

COP, n., a policeman. selves that we are always 

(Mop)—Often employed in a filad when we have 

clean up. 18-33A got rid of a bad com. But some-^ 

COPRA, n., diieJ coconut kernel. times whe.i a bad corn is clum- 

(Cobra)—Occa^jons many a iropi', sily taken out and the flesh 
cal planter grave anxiety from around it fs lacerated the ren^e- 

time to time. 83-ID dy proves worse than the 

COPS, n., pi coo. dcsease. 

(Cows)—Speeiing motorists arc COST, n., an amount to be paid, 
often compelled to slow down b\ (Cast)—The question of this often 

these on the road. Cn-ID worries play producer. 36-19D 

(Copy)—When imoorlant arrest l.s (Coat)—Careful man studies this 
•irnm nent keen rep'-riero are carefully when buying silt, 

usually well on the trial of ... 66-35A 

87-CD (Coat)—This of fashionable fur Is 

COPY, n.. an exact reproduction. usually comparatively heavy. 

(Cosy, Cozy)— T'anv ai antique 141-6D 

piece of fumhuro is this. 31-16A (Lost)—When properly run busi- 
CORD, n., a slrmg. suflers from fire, it Is usu- 

(Corn, Cork)—Careful housewife ally posjible to tell what Is... 

usually has .spare this available 306-30A 

when require* 1 . 249-2D We read the phrase tvhat is lost 

CORN. n.. ^rairi of all kinds. l..cl ig distinct fr m how 

(Com)—Flc ,r. Ity o‘ thi:> usually much is lost moaning the cost. 

hurls poor poopio most. 260-17D Now, when a properly run busi- 

(Coin)—We ara ufu-div glad when’ r.css suffers fiom fire, surely it 

we have got rid of r ad one. 1^ alwavs i ossiblc to tell what 

308-21A is LOST, otherwise the business 

Surely inaoh depends on how we fwn scatfely be described as pro¬ 
gel rid of a bad coin the honour- T e' !> ru i. A properly run busi- 

able w^av to do so IS >o hand t:, r.e.ss should have records, wUhj 

over to the proper* aulh rities,! duplicate copies in sa^'e keepingi 
such as tte poll e; or at any: of all ds possessions. But where- 

rate to dispo c ( f it in such a as what is lost may well be re¬ 
way as to ensure that 'it will not, garded as fixed and definite, like*^ 

be fraudiiently u.sed. People: a desk or a length o'* cloth, the 

who thus act h^no irablv mav COST of things may vary and It 

ne glad at having done th .xr may not be possible for the time 

duty, but how many people who being to replace them. Thus rea- 

receive b-td coin’. d\> this? Per-, soiling, we f?lt (hat COST allow- 

haps of 1ho:e s-Ivors who chose i cd of th-* exceptions implied b.y 

COIN many argued that whe.i I the words as a rule in the Clue, 

we receive a bad coin most of us i COSTLY, adj., costing much, highpri- 
fraudulcntly pa 5s 'it off or! ced. 

fraudulently pa^^s it oft on I (Castle)—Many a nobl3man‘s homSi* 
joice in o ir c r i m e. | is this. 22-7D 

But the (Committee thought this COUGH, n.. affection of respiratory 
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organs which necessitates violent' 
expulsion of air fiom the lungs.; 

(Couch)—Becomes wearisome to j 
Invalid. 17-16D 

(Laugh)—Continuous one some-'; 
times causes Io.ss of breath. 

42-18A 

(Hough, Tough)—On?\s enjoyment' 
at the theatre is sometimes mar¬ 
red by proximity of a nol?v one 
10G-14A 

(Rough, Tough)—It is rometin.es 
dangerous to ignore a porsisten 
one. _ 174-20A 

■Wiith either o" the re ecto ! 
natii'es m this (‘ontext p u-.s st 
eiit wouil clearly haw b >nia 
a sinister meaning. We theref«)rc 
felt tha (h * ce of cither ROUi b ! 
or TOUuii. rarlicuLirlv the 
former wc^uld have resulted in 
an undercstatement, ha\iig due 
regard to the'infroqueney deno¬ 
ted by sometimes. On die other 
hand, a rclatiyclv smab 
proportion of pers'lstent coughs 
are symptomatic of a dangerous 
disease or si^*kne^ end that 
sometimes was i.ier'.'.j'e con¬ 
sistent with COUGH. 

(Rough, Tough)—II Is Sv met mes 
difficult to know how be t t « 
treat one. 243-4D 

J)ITLD, p, t., can. 

(Would)—If iL were legally pos'^ib'e 
to kill someone we hate probab¬ 
ly few of us ‘-actually do u 

214-14A 

DW, v.t, to miell with fear; icrror- 
ize into submissiveness. 

(Cod)—Even the Nazis seam to 
^realise now that they cannot ih’is 
Britain. 20^-lD 

In what wav do the Nazis seem to 
realise even now that they can¬ 
not COD Britain? The most 
obvious would be in ihair radio 
broadcasts to Britain, or in the, 
cessation of them. But suiely: 
the propaganda with which Bri-, 
tain is incessantly bombarded | 
makes it seem rather that the! 

—■Nazis .still lelieve .she can bej 
codded. The Committee there¬ 
fore did not look with favour on' 
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this alternative. We recognised 
that It might similarly be argued 
against COW that the bombing 
of civilians in Britain rnakes it 
seem that the Nazis l:)elieve they 
can cow her. In our view this ar¬ 
gument could not be sustained, 
however. We reasoned that even 
the dullest witted Nazi could 
scarcely fail to realise now that 
bombing the civilians or Britain 
does not undermine their mora¬ 
le. Where bombs are deliberately 
dropped on purely residential 
and not industrial areas the 
Nazis prob'ibly hope to achieve 
more In the way of disorganlsa- 
ti-.n. partii ulaidy by rendering 
people homeless, than of cowing 
Bnt Uiu Perhaps the most slgnl- 
iicant pointer lO the tim.Ti of the 
slatcmmt completed by COW Is 
t ie c( na lued a).sence ot any 
at.cmoi to mv de Britain. 

(C'H ) -Voungswr easv to this Is 
u-u.ullv re liar cd with disdain 
bv his plavmates. 250-19A 

(Cud) - Pci sons lacking self-confl- 
dc iic a'C usually f drly easy to 
tr*is. 297-22D 

(Cud)—How gratifying it usually 
Is to this a bully! 346-30D 

Tue emp.'iasis lu tie words hoiu 
(jrdliUimct and the frequency 
deno'.ed b.v nsnally made COW 
bv far the apter Solution, in our 
opinion COD means hoax or 
fool. It may sometimes be very 
gratlfyln'i to eod a bully, provi¬ 
ding he ts made to look a big 
enough fool. But no proviso to 
this c'fe t was contained in the 
Clue, a^'d ( Oddlng ’-s often of a 
mild nature. No such vagueness 
attached to the SoluHo’i COW, 
and we readily agreed that It 
usually is very gratifying to 
cow a bully, 

(Row)—^Really good boss seldom 
finds it necessary to this emplo¬ 
yee 348 - 13 D 

Perhaps some of you 

COW because you formed the 
opinion that a really good boss 
never finds It necessary to cow 
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an employee. But afler conaider- 
Ijig the question very carefully 
we had no doubt in our minds 
but that a boss, however good 
he is (and possibly because he is 
really good) may find 'it neces¬ 
sary to cow an employee— 
though not In the extreme sense 
associated with the word. Cow 
may mean merely intimidate, 
not necessarily by brutality or 
the threat of it. For Instance an 
employee may be cowed by the 
threat of the sack being held; 
over -his head, and he may de-| 
serve such a threat. We thought! 
It might well be asking too much; 
even of a really good boss thati 
he should seldom find It neces-j 
sary to ROW his employee. Row j 
In this sense need mean no more 
than reprimand, rate, scold, and; 
we felt that even the best of, 


it would seem that only a bully i 
is often able to COD another^ 
bully. Whereas though you. 
and I may not know how a 
snake is ajble to move o.i, other- 
snakes know the secret. With, 
COW as the answer the result-, 
ant statement would clearly j 
show what a coward an arrogant 
bully often turns out to be whenj^ 
he comes to clo^e grips with aii^ 
other bully! 

COWED, p. p. cow, subdued, fright¬ 
ened. 

(Bowed)—Cares are apt to ^ve 
a nervous man this appearance. 

119-13A 

The deciding factor in this Clue 
was the adjecnve nervous, which 
would have been pointless with 
Bowed as the solution. Cares 
tend to give the average man a| 


bosses may find it necessary thus 
to row an employee more fre¬ 
quently than seldom. In our view, 
sometimes would have been a 
better word for this Alternative. 
(Cod)—^As a rule, spoilt children 
keenly resent attempts to— 
them. 417-13A 

(Cod, Coy)—It would seem that 
only a bully is often able to — 
another bully! 449-25A 

Bullies are not known for any j 
outstanding intelligence. On the 
other hand they are despicable j 
cowards restorting to blustering ; 
tacticts to in-'imidate or dis- j 
hearten those who are younger 
or weaker than they are and! 
thereby try to bring them under 
their way. Thus a bully, be¬ 
ing what he is, it can't be diffi¬ 
cult for any average person to 
COD him. In fact many of the 
youngsters who fag under the 
senior boys in the English 
schools do often manage to cir- 
vumbent the bullies quite success¬ 
fully. Further a bully seldom 
feels much upset for being cod¬ 
ded. So we felt that there was 
' hardly any point in saying with 
fuch abundant reservations that 
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bowed appearance. The nervousi 
man, however, usually lacks con¬ 
fidence in himself, and cares, 
even if they did not actually 
break his spirit, would at Isast 
make life seem much more for¬ 
midable to him. This would ac-i 
centuate his lack of confidence.} 
and thus is apt to give him a 
cowed appearance. | 

COXY—adj., conceited, pert. i 

(Foxy)—This type of person has! 
few friends as a rule. 231-14Al 


Coxy means conceited pert, bump-| 
tious; Foxy means crafty cunning; 
We felt that the coxy type ol| 
person Is more likely to have 
few friends ' than is the foxjg; 
type. The latter may find frlerilflP 
among his own kind, and among 
others who admire, or hope td 
profit from, his foxiness, stillj 
others he may deceive as to hu 
true nature. A coxy person, or 
the other hand, is hardly likelj 
to find friends among his owr 
kind, nor is he usually endowed 
with much intelligence or wit 
In fact, his qualities are largely 
Inimical to the making of friends 
We therefore, preferred COX’V 



COY 
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^ as being more consistent with the 
phrase as a rule in the Clue. 

OY, adj, bashful shy. 

(Cry)—It usually embarrasses a 
man when a remark not intend¬ 
ed seriously makes a woman 
companion. 80-19D 

It was difficult to reconcile the al¬ 
ternative Cry with the situation 
envisaged, particularly by ^ the 
phrase “woman companion,” 
which Indicates that the couple 
were not lovers. One would have 
to put into the mouth cf the 
man concerned an extraordinary 
remark, or give the woman an 
abnormal character, or visualise 
circumstances otherwise, unusu¬ 
al. Coy, on the other hand, aptly 
fitted the Clue and required no 
such stretching of the imagina¬ 
tion. Even today, a large pro¬ 
portion of woman-kind is still j 
capable of coyness. Humour isj 
commonly derived from ridicu-j 
lous exaggeration, and the manyi 
jokes about the spinster whol 
misunderstood must be regarded! 
in this light. I contended, how-j 
ever, that thev are founded on| 
fact, and the situation they mag-1 
n'ify to amuse is by no means a! 
thing of the nast. j 

(Joy)—It is usually apparent in her 
face and manner when a young 
girl is feeling this. 109-31D 

^‘Usually” and “young” were the 
pointers True joy felt by a 
young g'lrl would virtually al¬ 
ways be apparent in her face and 
manner, such is the exuberance 
of youth. On the o’.her hand, 
covness might well be concealed 
by the more sophisticated of 
young girls, although, it would 
as a rule be no less clearly re¬ 
vealed. 

(Cry)—Being centre of ^ 'infei'est 
among strange visitor^ is apt to 
make self-conscious little girls. 

^ 134-35A 

“Self-conscious” was a clear 
pointer to the correct solution, 
not only because of the connec¬ 
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tion between coyness and self- 
consciousness, but, incidentally, 
because the latter does not nor¬ 
mally develop until a child is 
well beyond the infancy stage. 
Surely it is not often that merely 
being the centre of interest 
among strange visitors causes a 
little girl to cry who has attained 
to the age at which she is suscep¬ 
tible to self-consciousness. That 
being self-conscious, she Is apt 
to be coy in such circumstances, 
can scarcely be denied. 

(Toy)—Woman who is this is apt 
to make average man impatient. 

195-20D 

It was noted that the Clue referred 
not to a young woman. In whom 
coyness may perhaps be excused 
even nowadays, but to a woman 
that is, presumably, to one men¬ 
tally mature. We felt that coy¬ 
ness in such a case is apt to 
make the average man Im¬ 
patient. A woman who is merely 
a TOY might well make a man 
who married her a good deal 
more than impatient! But the 
Clue did not even hint at any 
such circumstances. Piously 
trusting that they were not as 
other men in this regard, the 
Committee reflected, with a 
blush for the frailty of their 
fellows, that the average man is 
apt to be entertained, rather 
than made impatient, by a wo¬ 
man who is a toy! 

(Cry)—It usually takes a lot to 
make modem young woman this. 

298-24A 

Our preference for COY was 
mainly based on our conviction 
that, whereas coyness is largely 
superficial if not artificial, 
tears spring frcm deeper sources 
and are less influenc¬ 
ed by changes oT fashion or cus¬ 
tom. A woman’s susceptibilit.y 
to crying has "been a by-word 
among men throughout the ages 
and has survived the most radical 
changes in her. We questioned# 
therefore, whether even the ire^ 
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mendous upheavals, of this cen-r 
tury have brought aB’out such aj 
metamorphosis in woman as. 
Justify one’s saying that it' 
usually takes a lot to make a i 
modern young woman CRY. That i 
It usually takes a lot to make; 
her coy, w.e were far readier to 
a:rree, reflecting on the much 
more re jli^T " altitude obse'vect 
towards, and, by the weaker sex. 

(Cry;—As a rule;'the older we get 
the fewer ti.e ,thi igs that make 
us th'js. 314-2.1 A 

We discovered wh il we fell to be 
serious flaw m the case for COY 
When we considered ppoplo wh .• 
have re; ede i eld age ar'd es¬ 
pecially diose who nro appr )nch- 
Ing dotage J-'u c-dv it is u.iks* 
tlonable whBtiier the ol-’er Uiev 
get the fewer the th.ngs tha 
make them cry. Aged people mo 
apt to becoire very jenttmen'aJ 
and are somedmes prone to tear - 
especially when thay are uese’ 
abojt, or by, tho e on whom 
they dole COY, oi the othn 
hand, seemed open to no such, 
objection. 

(Cry)—Te-lre to attract attention . 
sometime.5 makes child this. 

381-20D 

We felt that COY agreed better 
with the comparatively low de¬ 
gree of frequency denoted by 
sometimes. In our view it Is 
more frequently than sometimes ; 
a desire to attract attention that' 
makes a child CRY. If you are 
not a parent, consult one! If 
you are yo i probably got the 
right Solution! 

(Cry)—^Women often seem to have; 
weoktiess for man who make j 
them this. .389-30D i 

Perhaps .''ome of vou chose CRY j 
because vou reflected on men i 
making theit^wives or sweethear¬ 
ts cry (whether in the cinema or 
injreal life) and on how quickly 
in such cimcumstances feminine 
tears can give way to a loving 
embrace! But did you reflect 
on the many occasions in real 
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life when even in such circum^ 
stances the loving embrace does 
note ensue? And did you reflect 
on other situations such as a 
hard boss tyrannizing over a 
woman employee? We thought 
COY linked up better with the 
implications of the Clje. When 
men, wittingly or unwittingly, 
provoke coyness in women, 
not such coyness often a forrflT' 
ol self-consciousness due to fe-l 
murine inslincis being aroused?! 
(Cl y)—Mummy is apt to be disj 
pleased when guests makd 
SHU IV—. 414-17/^1 

Wo piolerrcd COY here bccausq 
o. ;ne resiramt in the prira.s* 
ap! to be d'spieased. Wj refleci- 
(id inat guests misht well make 
sonny coy wi hr ut being them- 
S'dv.'s to blame. They may be 
SI rangers and sonny .shy b>l 
disposi.ion. On the other hand 
vvlien I’ue.'ts make sonny CRY) 
there is more liklihood of then* 
b.inj to b amc, and we thought 
ili.it .stionger words thar 
merely ‘‘apt to be du.pleased’ 
would bet.er describe the pro 
hable effect on his mother. 

CRAB, n., ( olloq.) disadvantage 

drawback, v.i.. lu pull to pieces 
1) cry down. 

(Crib)—Many are cracked to pro* 
vide food. ,31-22A 

(Crag)—Bather who inadverientl 3 | 
t»eads on ihis asurlly receive;! 
painful remi'u’er. 55-9t| 

(Crib, CramT—Youngsters who do 
this a lot are seldom good sporW 
240 - 2 ^ 

Wo felt it was reasonable to read 
CRAM as meaning prepare fot 
examination. Now, admitted^ 
many youngsters who thus crarrj 
a lot arc too occupied with studj 
Interest thennelves in sporlj 
though not a few may neverthej 
less find time to do so. But the 
term pood sport is commonljj 
understood as one who ‘^p lai A 
the game” figuratively In life 
and surely there are no grounds 
for assuming the youngsters wh<) 
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cram a lot are seldom good sport, 
in this sense. CRIB was clearly' 
intended to mean copy unfairly.! 
which may well be regarded as I 
a very reprehensible practice in, 
the eyes of grownups. But we| 
formed the opinion that a large; 
pioportlo.i of schoolb ys do noi, 
regard lt_ln .such a light, parti¬ 
cularly when the rr bbing dees 
not make thin:?s hard for others. 
Indeed, cribbing is often regard¬ 
ed by s Iiool-]:)ays as a (dudng 
sort of e dcrpri5e to be ad.nired 
rather ihan condem ed. And 
since ro many school-l'i )vs do noi 
realise that they aie be dig un¬ 
fair in cribbing, we quesMorie 1 
whether it could bo sail that 
those who crib a led, are so in- 
frequen'ly as seldom good sports. 
There remained CPAB, which, cs 
a colloquialism, means erv down, 
P’dl t'j pieces. Admittedly a 
person's batk may be mucli 
wor?e than hi^ b:te, but we had 
no hesPaM^n in aoveeing that 
youngsters who CRAB a lot aifc 
seldom goo.d sports. 

(Grab)—Jealous wi'e often tries to 
this a man .‘■imp’y be ause he 
prefers another woman. 

268-28D 

If jealous woman so freque itlv 
as often tries to grab a man sim¬ 
ply because he prefers ano'dier 
woman, then man, wo reasoned,' 
might well envy the eel its el,.- 
siveness! But we could not 
ser'otsly believe that even 
women are so perverse. There 
was no implication that,the wo-, 
man first named In the Clue 
wanted the man for herself. The 
man concer led may hold little 
or no appeal for her, but she 
may be none the less jealous of 
the woman preferred. GRAB; 
did not strain our credulitv to 
anything like the same extent as j 
CRAB. Though a jealous wo¬ 
man may have litde use herself 
for a man who prefers another 
woman, she does, we felt, often 
try to crab, or decry him if only 
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to vent her spleen against the 
woman preferred. 

(Crib, Grab)—There seem al¬ 
ways to be plenty of people 

ready to this the ideas of pro¬ 
gressive men. 401-24D 

The Committee came tu the con¬ 
clusion that CRAB (meaning 
cry down, pull to pieces) 

acc'oroed better with the words 
always (uid pl:nt/ of people. 

Aia.s! ht)W rna-iv oj us seem 
U) tbiiui. ‘/e aie Qualified to 
(riticise o.her people's ideas!! 
But do tnere even seem 
alwavs to be plenty of 

pe .pit' leadv to CRIB 
or CiRAB the i leas of progres- 
.Mve inco? CRIB r.-erns copy 
witiioul a-knowl. dsemeiit and 
GRAB means .sei'/e upon, appro- 
pnaio uni'CiUPLil’JusIv. Many 
of us may Uibik we know 
enoiKiii abjut l ieui'. lo ci’jticise 
them, b'it grabbing a*^d crib- 
biug are e.itiivlv cUtTerent 
from—ai'd go much farther 
t]K'.ii--ci iti(using. And people 
a'v uniikelv to trib or grab 
i eas unless they know sutft 
cioni about ihem (ov the subieo 
to whi''‘h they relate) to be able 
to make profitable use of them. 
The Committee therefore 
thought it world he going too 
far to sav that there seem al¬ 
wavs to be plcn'v of people 
sLifiicicn Iv qualified to CRIB 
or GRAB the ideas of progres¬ 
sive men. 

CRAM, v.t., to stuff, fill to over¬ 
flowing. 

(Crab)—It is often a grave mistake 
to '—’ a backward youngster. 

106-150 

The colloquialism Crab means to 
decry or pull io pie f^s. Such 
procedure would be \ irlually al¬ 
ways a grave m st^' a with a 
backward youngslor. Therefore, 
the alternative Cb'ab as the solu¬ 
tion would have been hardly 
consistent with the adverb' 
••often” in the Clue. On the 
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other hand occasions are easily 
conceivable when it might be 
advisable or, at any rate, not 
seriously wrong to cram a back¬ 
ward youngster. Nevertheless, 
nowadays such a practice Is 
generally acknowledged to be 
unw:ise as a rule. 

CRAMP, m, contraction of muscles I 
from sudden chill, strain and etc. 

(Crams)—Few mature persons 

have not been victims of— 

409-18D 

CRAMS, n., falsehoods. 

(Cramp)—One sometimes suffers 
acute discomfort through. 

173-12A 

Many a person sometimes has an 
attack of cramp and suffers 
acute discomfort from it. Bui 
the Committee questioned whe¬ 
ther susceptibility to CRAMP is 
so general among mankind as to 
justify choice of Thfs al'ernanv* 
here, in view of the Clue’s im¬ 
plied reference to the average! 
person. A cram may be either j 
a crush, as In a crowd, or coIIo-( 
quially a lie in a fairly mild| 
sense. One in the singular andi 
CRAMS in the plural made lies! 
Its most reasonable interpreta-j 
tlon here. And surely It must ■ 
be a rare person who does not 
sometimes suffer a ute dlscom-| 
fort through lies even of the , 
fairly innocuous type colloquial¬ 
ly described as CRAMS. 

CRANES, n., weight-lifting machines. 
(Crates)—Are often used when des-' 
patching goods. 35-35A j 

Crates are used when parkinq j 
goods wh'ch is always some-1 
times piior to their despatch. It j 
Is when goods are actually being! 
despatched from a warehouse orj 
hoisted on to a vessel that, 
cranrs are ’often used’. Thus 
competitors who spotted the 
slgnlfi^'ance of that word 'when* 
also spotted the winner! 

CRANK, adj., easily over-turned 
faddy, capricious, n., eccentric 
notion, fad, faddist. 
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(Frank) — Understanding people!- 
usually overlook rudeness from 
a person who is obviously this. 

127-13D 

It is an expression of egotism wilth 
some people to pass rude re¬ 
marks and excuse themselves on 
the grounds of frankness. They 
thus arrogate to themselves the 
right to flout conventions of com-^ 
mon politeness. These self- 
appointed “prophets of truth” 
»3tten do little m.ore than wound 
feelings unnecessarly. Calling 
himself frank does not confer on 
a person the pier^gafive to be 
rude. Surely, therefore, the 
statement completed by Frank 
would credit understanding peo- 
pl 3 with exceptional tolerance. 
However, it may be argued that 
“trank”, meaning in this sense 
“open or candid in expression”, 
oan be taken to imply impartia¬ 
lity. At an appropriate moment 
an intimate friend may permit 
himself to be frank when he be¬ 
lieves such frankness is requir¬ 
ed, but this can scarcely be 
called rudeness. From the word 
“rudeness” in the Clue It was to 
be Inferred that either The occa¬ 
sion was not appropriate for 
frankness or the person was not 
privileged by friendship to be , 
frank, or both. His being frank 
dees not mean that a person Is 
suffering from some mental in- 
flrm'ity wherefere he can be ex¬ 
cused breaches of etiquette. 
Crank on the other hand 
visages something of the kind. A 
crank is not normal of minff:: 
He has a kink. Crankiness thus 
offers substantial grounds for 
understanding people to excuse 
rudeness. 

(Prank)—Harmless one is some¬ 
times very amusing. 232-23D 

(Frank)—Such a person seldom has 
much regard for formality. 

287-35A 

A frank person Is one who is by 
nature open, candid and out- 
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K spoken. Formality, in its broad 
sense, is conformt!^^ lo establish¬ 
ed^ codes of behaviour or pro¬ 
priety, or to the requirements of 
etiquette and custom. Since it is 
only in certain circumstances 
that observance of formality con¬ 
flicts with the qualities of frank¬ 
ness, we could not flncT sufficient 
justification for asserting that a 
FRANK person seldom has much 
regard for formality. In our 
view, particular circumstance 
denoting a pariicular type of 
formality need to be specified to 
justify this Alternative. A 
CRANK is an eccentric person, 
or, in other words, a pronounced j 
Individualist. While it might j 
truly be argued that the eccen-i 
tricity of some cranks takes the| 
form of an exaggerated or ex- | 
cesslve foimallty, it could, we i 
thought, with eoii^l truth be held j 
that the majority of cranks are, 
by temperament uncoventional | 
and have little patience with the,’ 
requirements of etiquette or cus-j 
tom. CRANK therefore, seemed j 
to us the better Solution here, j 
(Frank)—Person describable as j 
this is often more disliked than! 
liked. 341-18A| 

CRANKS, n., eccentric notions, fads, i 


(Pranks)—Soberminded people are- 
apt to be irritated by irrespon-j 
sible ones. 179-4Di 


There are widely different kinds of; 
Irresponsible PRANKS, many of I 
which are fairly harmless. More- j 
over, Irresponsible prank may be j 
perpetrated by a youngster and, 
thus be excusable on the plea of j 
youth. We therefore felt thatj 
the statement completed by thlsj 
alternative was rather too | 
sweeping. After all, sober i 
minded people are by no means | 
necessarily killjoys. Indeed It 
may reasonably bo inferred that 
otherwise. CRANKS was held 
to be more definite than 
PRANKS. A crank is an eccen¬ 
tric person, a faddist, and the 
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fact that he is so described 
clearly implies that he is an 
adult. We therefoie felt good 
grounds exist for the assertion 
that sober minded people are apt 
to be Irritated by irresponsible 
cranks. 

CRASH, V. i. & t. dash in p eces (fig.) 
ruin, collasp. 

(Clash)—Hard — hearted indeed 
i is the person who remains un- 
1 moved when his friends—! 
i 443-9A 

I CRASS, adj., coarse, stupid. 

I (Cross)—lYken a man is this it Is 
I very difficult to make him see 
reason. 151-15A 

The Adjudication committee 
thought the solution Crass as 
meaning grossly stupid resulted 
In a commonsense statement. On 
the other hand, they reflected 
that crossness may be quite 
justified and incidentally based 
on the clearest of reasoning. 
They could not agree with the 
generalisation that it is very 
difficult to make a man see rea¬ 
son when he is cross. 

(Cross)—As a rule the more this 
a man Is the more difficult he is 
to deal with. 200-8D 

The word as a rule denoted a 
degree of frequency which did 
not accord well with the possible 
solution CROSS. Very often 
when people are under the in¬ 
fluence^ of temper they are more 
easily induced to courses of con¬ 
duct which, in a cooler mood, 
they would be reluctant to 
follow. Indeed one of the uidst 
commonly practised tricks of 
unscrupulous agitators is deli¬ 
berately to rorse and foment 
anger among those whom they 
exploit to further their own 
ends. We were unable to ad¬ 
vance any tenable objection to 
the assertion that as a rule the 
more difficult he is to deal with, 
i True, there are some occasions 
and special circumstances m 
' which a stupid man is easier to 
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aeal wl*h than an_ Intelligent 
one. But such special circums¬ 
tances are comparatively un¬ 
common by contrast with the in¬ 
numerable examples which can 
be cited in support of the broad | 
generalisation completed by the, 
solution CRASS. i 

(Cross) — Nervousness makes' 
many a person seem this. ; 

244-lOD 

(Cross)—Such a reply to a .simple, 
question is apt to irritate one ; 

309-13D' 

A CROSS reply to a s mpLe ques-: 
Hon is more then merely apt to. 
irritate one, '\e thought. Ad¬ 
mittedly it does not nec-ossariU | 
anger one but re 'sons who do I 
not feel at lea'i mildlv irritated; 
at receiving a cross i\ply to a 
simple queslio»» must s irelv be 
very rare! That a crass, i.c.. a' 
stupid leply ui a yimplo question 
ts apt .V, irri aU: cue seemed to 
us a safe g. nereJuation. The 
ohjec;ifn which weaken id; 
CROSS (h)'is no‘ i e. os^ardy ap¬ 
ply to CRASS, and ’in our view 
the words apt to accorded better; 
with this Solution. For example ! 
if one knows a person to be very; 
dull wdted one makes allow¬ 
ances and may exercise consider- 
able patience belore feeling irrl-' 
tated; likewl.se a stupid reply to ■ 
a simple question from some-; 
body who is o})'vious]y very ner¬ 
vous does not usually make us! 
feel irritated. j 

(Cross)—We are ant nncedilv to! 
feel a.shamed of having made ai 
this rema: k. 330-26D1 

If indeed we were apt speedily t*,-' 
feel ashamed of having made a! 
CROSS remark then would noi j 
the world be much nearer U^o l 
pla than it is today? Surely ’it' 
Is only the more saintly among! 
us—alas, the few! —who are so! 
swift to repent of making a re-1 
mark that is merely c] oss. Much 
more in keeping with human! 
nature, the Committee felt, Is our 
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being apt speedily to feel asham-^ 
od of having made a CRASS re¬ 
mark, for then our vanity Is 
wounded. 

(Cross, Gross)—It’s usually better 
to ignore—remarks. 418-17D 

CRASS, as it was suggested in 
this context, is commonly taken 
to mean grossly stupid—that is, 
flagrantly, glaringly stupid. And"^ 
wj thought there was much 
to be said for the observation 
that il IS nsually (but by no 
means always, mark you) better' 
to i‘'iiore such remarks. Usually 
made ample allowance for 
oc. asions when it is one’s duty 
to trv to correct such stupidity. 
GROSS has .‘Several shades of 
meaning. Whereas it means 
glaring, flagrant, in the phrase 
gross stupidity, it is commonly 
taken to mean unrefined, inde¬ 
cent. sensual, obscene, when 
applic I to I'emark-', (In any 
ca.‘-o. a remark i-^-elf could 
scarcely be described as glar¬ 
ing). dhus reasoning, we thought 
that whether it is usually better 
to Ignore gros? remarks was 
more op^n to quesij'on than 
whether, it is to ignore cross 
remarks. Much would neces¬ 
sarily depend on circumstances. 
It might well be one’s duty 
stor.dy to reprove a person who 
made suih remarks. On the 
other hand, we thought it was 
going i-ather far to say that it 
is usually better to 'ignore 
CROSS remarks. Cross is a re-^ 
la lively mild term meaning 
peevish, out of humour. To. 
overlook the fact hat remarks 
are cross, or uttered crossly, is 
different from ignoring them 
altogclhei-. Moreover such 
crossness may b 2 justified. 

CRAVEN, aij., cowardly. 

(Graver)--Person so describable 
often merits more pity than con-, 
tempt. 121-I4A 

It is customary for the average 
person to be contemptuous to 
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the Crav)en, and many a man, 
shrinks from even confession to; 
fear. Yet who has not been, 
afraid? However, cowardice is 
not only fear but the yielding t3' 
it Nevertheless, if th? thought¬ 
ful and fairminded could but 
know the psychological condi¬ 
tion of many a coward, they, 
would feel towards lum m..re 
pUy than conte.npt. Ho mUht 
well be regarded as the \icti 
of cln'umstances. Perhaps he 
was terrified as a rhild or greo’ 
up in an environment cal ulale : 
to crush his spbit. Craven \v s 
there Tore, in mv < piui >n. an al 
togethei' fit solud^ui. Tiie other 
aliernadv’e seemed weak lU' c 
by compariso’i. it means o e 
who craves, but cra\cs what? A 
craving can be most laudable, 
such, as th it for the knowlo ice 
which gives an understanciin; 
of and the power to help our 
fellows. GivO' men have he .a. 
begcar.s cravojg donalams toi 
the poor. Admittedly, tht' as.scM- 
tion contemplated bv the Cl .e 
was qualified by “often." t 
even so the statement Cijmplete 
with Craver would ha’ce bce'i 
bew'ilderingly vague. 

CRAVES, v.t., Jongs for, begs f r 
(Braves)—There is good icason to 
feel pity for man who thi.s the 
power of wealth .327-30A 

There is, we agree, certainly good 
reason to ^eel pity for the man 
who CRAVES the power of 
wealth, for to crave riches for the, 
sake of power which thev confer, 
denotes a mind avidly vain and, 
swayed bv false values. In the, 
given context the word j}Oiver< 
implied an undesira’de or un-. 
worthy motive, but some solvers! 
may have given it a more favour • 
able interpretation and argue'’ j 
that a man might c rave the i 
power of wealth in order to 
employ that power for a good or 
beneficent cause. For such an 
interpretation the word influence 
would have been more appru- 
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priate than power but in any 
case even waiving that objection 
there is still good reason to feel 
pity for the man who, by lacking 
the power of wealth is unable to 
execute a worthy undertaking. 
The obvious weakness of 
BRAVES here was that there 
may be no leason to feel pity 
for a man who braves the 
power o| wealth since in the 
first place he may well succeed 
and. .secondly, he may be actuat¬ 
ed by a selfish or unworthy 
mobve. 

CRAWL, v.i., to sneak about. 

(Brawl. Drawl)—We are apt to find 
people who are in' lined to do 
5his irntat'irig companions. 

189-34A 

(Brawl, Drawl)—^People whose 

habit it Is to do this are seldom 
quite cured. 272-31A 

To cure is to remedy or eradicate 
something that is (at least in 
so.iio degree) evil, objectionable, 
(»r undesirable. But is there 
a lylhing necessarily undesirable 
in a DRAWL? If It -is affected 
and jars on the ear, yes; but 
many a drawl is naturaT, un* 
affected and may well fall plea¬ 
santly on the ear. The Ameri¬ 
can Southern drawl for instance. 
CRAWL in our view clearly re¬ 
quired to be understood here in 
its figurative sense. We preferr¬ 
ed this Alternative to BRAWL 
because we felt that the habit of 
crawling is more difficult to cure 
than that of brawling, and there¬ 
fore CRAWL, accorded better 
with the word seldom In the 
Clue. The habit of brawling 
may spring from an excess of 
high spirits, boldness cr auda¬ 
city, which can be c irbed and 
even turned to good purpose by 
discipline. Many a fellow whose 
habit it was to brawl must have 
been cured and ma'le a w'lrlhy 
member of society by army dis¬ 
cipline. The habit of crawling 
on the other hand, connotes with 
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few exceptions baseness of (Greed)—Japanese militarists’ this « 

character, like spinelessness and is similar to the Nazis’ 308-31A 
craven cowardice, and we agreed CREW, n., the men of a ship or boat, 
that it must be difficult indeed (Brew)—Judging from old salts’ 

to remedy such a deep-seated yarns it had to be a very strong 

evil In man. one to satisfy the average sailing 

(Brawl, Drawl)—How often do ship skipper. 80-33A 

people defeat their purpose According to the tales of ancient 
when they this! 318-25A mariners, sailing ship skippers 

CREAM, n., best part of anything. were mostly given to drinking - 

fDream)—This of German military spirits rum. Now the^ 

might has been smashed. are distillations, which coristi- 

‘ 302-22D tuted a strong objection to the 

If only the DREAM of German alternative Brew. It may be 

military might has been smash- argued that as a rule a skipper 

ed, then clearly one of the great- l^ad in fact to be content with 

est problems facing the world, a crew which would to day be 

and particularly the United regarded as at least indmerent 

Nations would have been solved. ^at not according to old Salts’ 

But, alas! all the evidence points yarns. Judging from thern, the 

the other way. Those on whom average sailing ship ^^ipper 

the responsibility largely rests, could not have been satisfied by 

the leaders of the United Nations anything but supierhuman feats 

and their advisers, are at present endurance and daring by his 

earnestly engaged on the prob- crew. 

lem, devising plans whereby it ] CRIB. v. t.. p l er, c >py unfairly or 
will be made as certain as is without acknowledgement. 


humanly possible that Germany. | 
once more defeated, will never] 
again menace the peace of the! 
world. And there is a constant, 
stream of articles In the press] 
pointing out the various ways! 
in which it ’is felt that this end! 
will be best achieved. On the i 
other hand, surely it has been! 
declared In so many words by 
those who should know including 
Mr. Churchill himself, that the 
cream of the German military 

, might has been smashed. Only 
the other day, Britain’s Prime; 
Minister affirmed ffiat the guts 1 
had been torn out'r^f the German j 
army on the Eastern front. More-! 
over, we felt that events them-j 
selves, in particular the deadly j 
blows struck at the German 
army both in Russia and in! 
France, point clearly to the truth | 
of the statement completed by 
the Solution CREAM. 

CREED, n., set of opinions on any 
subject. 


(Crab)—It's usually Irritating when 
people of low intelligence—our 
ideas! 432-18D 

CRIB in this context mean pilfer 
copy unfairly or without ack¬ 
nowledgment. CRAB means 
cry down, pull to pieces. Noth¬ 
ing that the people referred to in 
the Clue were if. low intelli¬ 
gence, the Committee were satis¬ 
fied that we are more likely to 
be irritated when such people 
CRIB our ideas, and that usual¬ 
ly accorded better with this 
solution. Tnink how you 
would leel i} you had reasoned 
for a long time upon a Common- 
sense Crossword Solution and 
found that somebody of low 
intelligence cry down our ideas 
or pull them to pieces, surely 
we tend more to dismiss their 
crabbing with^ scorn or con¬ 
tempt. And if their crabbing , 
were motivitated by jealousy 
or envy we might even be grati¬ 
fied!, 
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CRIBS, third person sing, crib, 
(Cries)—Youngster who does this 
a lot at school usually becomes 
very unpopular. 119-6D 

The 'Impression made by a young¬ 
ster who cries a lot depends 
largely on his age and that of 
those who form opinions about 
him. It was therefore difficult 
to generalize in the manner re-j 
quired by this alternative. Thej 
statement completed by the ‘ 
selected solution, on the other | 
hand, applied to schoolboys ofi 
all ages. The only reasonable' 
interpretation of crih here was; 
“to cheat in examination by,' 
copying’’ and whereas this would! 
as a rule tend to make a young- i 
ster very unpopular, there must 
be many exceptions^ with lads' 
who have other qualities calcula- 
ted to Inspire the admiration of , 
their fellows. ' 


eral. That a large section of 
the reading public like novels 
containing a great many CRIMES 
is proved by the widespread and 
growing demand for “crime 
thrillers’’, some of which provide 
a crime, if not an actual murder, 
on pretty well every page. Such 
occurrences are thus mere inci¬ 
dents. They are by no means 
necessarily CRISES. One of the 
meanings—indeed the fundamen¬ 
tal meaning—of crisis is decisive 
moment or turning point. We 
felt that even with readers, who 
crave constant dramatic action, 
novels may tend to be tedious if 
the central character is repeat¬ 
edly being apparently doomed or 
the whole story is otherwise re¬ 
peatedly at a turning point. 

(Crimes)—A country’s stability can 
often be gauged by its social 
these. 240-27A. 


CRIES, n., attacks of weeping. i 

(Cribs)-^^ne of the major duties! 

of ayahs is to attend to babies. 

47-T4D 

(Pries, Tries)—Parents of child 
who constantly —are usually un¬ 
popular with their neighbours 
407-25A 

CRIME, n., an offence. 

(Craze)—Some film stars have in¬ 
spired. 17-4D 

(Crime)—People’s attitude to¬ 
wards this is largely governed 
by their upbringing. 191-29A 
CRISES, n., turning points or deci¬ 
sive moments. 

(Crimes)—They call for decisive 
action. 34-4D 

(Crime)—Being involved in big 
ones usually leaves its mark on 
a man. 98-34A 

(Crimes)—Great many these in a 
novel tend to make it tedious. 

207-24A 

Within the reservation imposed by 
the adverb tend, the Clue pro¬ 
pounded a sweeping statement 
about novels presumably so far 
as they concern readers in gen- 


CROCK, n., sickly or worn-out or 
inefficient person. 

(Crook)—It is difficult for anyone 
who is this to retain employment. 

89-26D 

I chose Crock because there is no 
indication in the Clue of dishon¬ 
estly being discovered, and pro¬ 
viding a crook is not unmasked 
he should have no more difficul¬ 
ty than anybody else has to re¬ 
tain employment. On the other 
hand, a crock that is a broken- 
down or disabled person, could 
not hope to conceal his inefficien¬ 
cy. and it would clearly be diffi¬ 
cult for him to keep his iol 
(Crook)—Insatiable greed has 
caused many an ambitious man 
to become this. 204-32A 

Probably most men may be des¬ 
cribed as ambitious. What pro-* 
portion of them becon\e crof»ks? 
Would it not be at least rash to 
put this proportion so high as 
many? We for ourselves pre¬ 
ferred not to take such a de¬ 
pressing view of hu < an nature. 
But the statement completed by 
CROOK went even further. It 
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CROCKS 

said that insatiable gieei alone] 
had caused many an cjnbitiousl 
man to become a crook. Now, I 
cleai'ly the proportion cf arnbi-: 
tious men who become crooks; 
throu^.>h the part-cular cai se of; 
insatiable greed :nc.sl; be fewer; 
than those w’ho becon?e crooks > 
re_^ardevi o the c-tiuse. Iviuch 
more reasonable was the arser- 
tion that iasatiibie greed has 
caused many an anbidous iitan' 
to become a C.‘ROr <1. It T>iay 
well be that the ill ell'ects of 
overwork and neglected h u.lth 
are not felt until later .‘.ears. 
The toll is taken i.ist ^he same, 
however, and ti-’erenjre s ich a 
consideration does not detracl 
from the truth o liie Fta*e.neni 
completed by CR 3CxC. 

<Croak, Crook)—How often does ■ 
stieet beggar appear to be more 
of this than is really the cose! 

365-17A 

We felt ii was leaso.-'able to rocic . 
‘‘how often*’ here as “very often”. 
To hav(' chos-^n CROOK, there¬ 
fore, woidd have been to sav m. 
effect that a street beggar is very' 
ofien a crook. Wo hesitated to 
express such an o..iinion. And 
even if he were a crook he 
would surely strive lo^ conceal 
the fact—otherwise his ‘ busi¬ 
ness” would suffer! On li.c 
other hand, the beg?ar who 
stresses his deformitie.s and 
make them appear worse than 
they really arg is unlortunately 
only too familiar a figure in ol r 
streets. Hence our choice of 
CROCK. 

CROCKS, n., pi. crock. 

(Croaks, Crooks)—Years of poverty 
often turn good men into. 22-lT.) 

To say thai long periods of po or 
ty often torn go d men into 
Crooks would be a sweeping and 
dogmaii • stab meat. Had the 
word ‘sometimes’ instead of 
‘often’ been used Crooks wo.ild 
aptly have fitted the Clue. Pov¬ 
erty is pot an essential factor 
to those who may be desenbri, 
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CROOK 

as Croaks since men of opulence 
and high position are more often 
than not dissatisfied with their 
lot. Men who suller continuous 
and unrelieved poverty do, 
however, ofien turn in Crocks — 
undermined in health, they be¬ 
came destitute of energy and 
ambition. 

CRONE, n., withered old woman. 
(Drone)-The most good-riaUiied 
woman is apt to lesent being 
called this. 217-18A 

The nto.'t good-natured woman re¬ 
ferred in effect to women in gen¬ 
eral WHO are extiemely go id- 
nature J. Wc lelt that whereas 
perhaps the majority of w'umcn 
falling into this category are, 
wna all iheir t lerance, apt to 
resent lienig called a drone, at 
least some would not be so. After 
all, a drone nee i be nothing 
moi'e than an idler, to be w'd^h 
is often less blamewocth >?■ in a 
womaii than in a man. ^ wo¬ 
man's c'.rcernstance'i. m- re fre¬ 
quently than a man's may re- 
ru re her to do very litt’c ork, 
11 is by no moans so difVK'uh, t) 
invest DRONE with flippancy as 
It is wi.h CRONE. The latter 
means withered old worn in and 
is, wc r«’adily agreed, apt to 
arou.se th.e resentment of the 
most Good natured women (for 
extremlv good-nature 1 women 
bi 1) 

CROOK, n., a ensho est person 
(Crock)—Such a nian has better 
chance of mending nowadays. 

250-32A 

(Erook)—Sel lorn goes strai:*!!!. 

326-29D 

(Croak, Crock)—.Pr tbablv most of 
us feel more than a lie 11.!; pity 
for a young one. 3H’-7D 

Ooiy prohabln, o:dy tnost of ns, 
only more than a Litle pifiy {or 
a yoi ne CROCK? Su elv it 
can be said wi boat reservation 
or doubt that most ol us feel 
much pity for a youngsier whose 
health is so underm i led as to 
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justify his being called a crock! I 
» Our pity for a young CROOKJ 
on the other hanl, niay n^-t Ivl 
so general, so deep—'>r so jusii-! 
fled! ! 

CROPS, n., yield of cultivated planl*^.; 
(Crows)—Cause of much anxiciv 
to some faimers. 42-5D 

CROSS, adj., peevish, out A hum jur. 
(Gros.O—As a rule \/omeii dt 
more easily oiTended thae men 
by a this word. 28:-^ i’O 

The basis of compaii'oi in "his 
Clue 'mplicd that maa weiv m 
a lesser degree than women 
prone to be ollended by what¬ 
ever th? Solution deiioled. Ti.i-, 
to our mind, was an (utstairiing 
weakness of the ,\itern<r’. c 
GROSS. For men j" i eneral - 
coarse creatures that.th.'V are!-- 
are not as a rule H.ible to be 
olTended bv an indela ate w'ord. 
More easily, though sM’ (ompa- 
ratively rarely in our opini. n. 
are thov ofTende 1 by n CROSS 
word, i. e. ill-h mojrecl oi ill- 
tempered censure or ciiticc^m 
The question we had to derii<\ 
therelore, was whether rcien an 
women a?'e equal!\ bnble to lake 
o!ionce at bein'4 the target of 
ill-humour or ill-temper, or whe¬ 
ther women were more \'uloer- 
ablc? in this respec-. Vv’e ('crub 
cd that since it is generally con¬ 
ceded that woman is a m iv sr i- 
sitiye creature vhan man and her 
vanity consequently nvav t ehv 
wounded, it could reasonably ije 
held that the assertion c rnpUded 
by CROSS constituted a defen- 
sible generaliza’ion. 

(Crass)—We often maxe sueh le- 
marks when irritated 312-HiD 
The Comm.ttee though^ it would 
be going too far to sav that we 
so frequently as oft *n ' . ke 
CRASS I'emarks whvyo initn'ed 
Crass, be it noted, is a strong 
term meaning stupid and even 
grossly stupid. Irritated, on the 
^ other hand, means a good deal 
less than enraged or mlu, a ed, 
at which stage our sense of pro- 
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portion is much more likely to 
be impaired. With these reflec¬ 
tions, we preferred CROSS as 
the Solution, here, comple'ing Ine 
admittedly banal statement that 
we often make cross remains 
when irritated. 

(Crass) —It is usually better to 
b:' patient wd.h child who is 
this 331-:6A 

We w'erc o' the opinion that it is 
virdiallv always Ijetter to oe 
paiieiil VvUth a child who is gross¬ 
ly stuni . i. e. CRASS, because 
ippabenc.* vvitii such a child 
Wvjuld I e not only unkind but 
Iruitle s. Sj-me solvers may have 
thought .ha: a similar argument 
held gOLd for a CROSS cnild. 
bill we lellectei that there sie 
times when a show of i’' pa¬ 
tience has the efect of calming 
an angry child. For ihis reason 
we c'oiisi lei'ed the degree of tre- 
quenev denole l bv usually ac¬ 
corded well with CROSS. 

(Cra.t-', Cross)—ConscienUous pa- 
ieni.s are apt to b? embarrassed 
wii n 'l.e'.r chiLrs beha\ i mr m 
companv .s this. 3d6-25D 

We fdl ihal -he moderal’'On in the 
ph a-o aoi U) he embarrassed 
favoured CROSS as the Solution, 
her: use cro:-'s behaviour by their 
child would be less likelv to d'is- 
turb parents—or, at any rale, to 
( istur > them much—than either 
GROSS or CRASS behaviour. 
I", other wjid-;, we felt that 
whereas coescient'ous parents 
are merely apt to br‘ embarrass¬ 
ed by their child behaving cross¬ 
ly in C(miany, that phrase 
won I d i n a dequ a I el y desc ribe 

their probable reaction to either 
gross or crass behaviour. Re¬ 
member that alth.ugh CRASS 
means no iv'Qre taan thick, 
dense, or stupid, the very use of 
such a word implied that the 
ch’ild was at an age when intel¬ 
ligence mivht reasonably be ex¬ 
pected of him. 

(Gross)—The more expe¬ 
rienced a man, the less likely 
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he is to be annoyed by this 
remark addre:sed to him. 

394-18A 

(Crass)—Counsel often likes wit¬ 
ness he cross examines to be— 
410-21D 

(Cass)-remarks is often due to 

thoughtlessness. 415-17D'i 

Think of the number of times you| 
have been cross only to realise a i 
few moments later (perhaps! 
after an explanation has been' 
given) that your crossness wasj 
quite unjustified, as would have 
been obvious to vou if you h id | 
paused for a moment’s reflec¬ 
tion. We thought for ourselves, 
along similar lines and were, 
satisfied that CROSS made a; 
very good Solution. We feared' 
that with CRASS an unduly; 
large proportion of crass re-| 
marks would have been attri-j 
buted to mere thoughtless 
ness, and that crassness is more; 
likely to spring from deeper' 
causes. Crass means grossly I 
stupid. j 

(Gross)—Person who is this often j 
finds it hard to coriceal the fact; 

443-5D; 

It is said that facts are stubborn' 
things, and hence they are often! 
difficult to conceal. And when; 
it refers to a GROSS person, 
the matter would be worse, we 
thought. .lust as a leapord is 
incapable of changing its spots, 
so too is a GROSS person in-j 
capable of controlling his coarse 
manners. It is this inability, 
we thought, that makes him 
usually, if not always, reveal 
the fact to others. Accordingly 
in view of the word often in the 
Clue, we rejected GROSS, be¬ 
cause it understated the state¬ 
ment made by the Clue. On 
the other hand, the person who 
is CROSS, is not so bad as the 
one who is GROSS, but all the 
same. We agreed that he often 
finds it hard to conceal the fact, 
because to bide one’s peevish 
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nature for long is often a hard I 
thing to do. 

(Crass)—How often is it only 
ofter marriage that woman finds 
out how — her man can be! 

439-26A 

CROW, V. i., utter joyful sounds. 

(Grow)—Watching her baby do 
this makes a mother happy. 

71-31D 

Many a thoughtful mother is sad--^ 
dened by watching her bpby 
grow up, because she realises 
that the time draws ever nearer 
for the fledgeling to leave the 
nest. As the babe passes from 
swaddling clothes to the toddling 
stage, the mother almost jealous¬ 
ly observes the approach of di¬ 
minishing dependence oi her 
care. And, schooldays arrived, 
although she still regards the 
child as her baby she cannot but 
think wistfully of when the ten¬ 
der off-spring was so utterly her 
own. Grow, therefore, was 
clearly not an apt solution. No 
such objection, however, attach¬ 
ed to the alternative Crow, 
which act is limited to an early, 
and definite period in a baby’s 
life. Then every action, every 
little mannerism, every sign of 
intelligence, is eagerly sought 
for and discussed by the happy; 

I mother, and the days of stem ■ 

i realities for baby are still far ^ 
i distant. < 


CROWD, n., a gathering of people, j 
(Crown)—The most dutiful king ^ 
must sometimes weary of. 

45-32A^ 

The words ‘most dutiful’ werej 
clear pointers to the correct solu- I 
tion. Crowd. A king who is 
dutiful and keenly desirous to 
serve his people may never 
weary of his throne and crown, 
but it is human nature that even 
the most dutiful man may get 
tired of repeated public functions 
and long for rest and seclusion, j 
(Crows)—Blank cartridges are fre” 
Quently fired to scare. 45-25D 
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'Crown)—^It usually calls for great 
deal of moral courage to oppose 
this.. 259-lD 

Despotic monarchs are rare at this 
stage of history and in most mo¬ 
narchies the term CROWN 
means the Government in power. 
We thought it would be rather 
an exaggeration to say that it 
usually calls for a great deal of 
moral courage to oppose the 
Crown. Sometimes, perhaps, 
such as .we saw after the Mu¬ 
nich crisis in 1938 when several 
prominent members of the Bri¬ 
tish Government expressed their 
opposition to their leader’s poli¬ 
cy by resigning office. But such 
situations are unusual and more 
often than otherwise those who 
oppose the Government need no 
more than average moral cour¬ 
age to express their dissent. 
This, however, is not the case j 
when a person opposes a; 
CROWD, as witness the experi¬ 
ences of many a reformer. In 
our view more than ordinary 
moral courage is required to op' 
pose a crowd whose collective 
opinion or general feeling is 
clearly unsympathetic. In such 
circumstances the expression of 
one’s convictions we considered, 
usually needs the stimulus of an 
extra measure of moral courage. 

ROWN, n., the royal power. 
(Clown)—In olden days a king 
sometimes paid dearly for his. 

43-26A 

RUDE, ad.!., raw, uncultured. 

. (Prude)—^Average man hates a 
a woman to be this 88-21A 
The average man dislikes a woman 
to be a prude, but hates was too 
strong a term. He may well hate 
a woman to be crude, however, 
for this is calculated to shatter 
all the romanc 2 with which the 
average man delights to invest 
woman kind . 

(Prude)—^Nowadays young woman 
who scorns make up is consider¬ 
ed this by many of her"feminine 
contemporaries. 112-29D ^ 
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A young woman’s scorn for make¬ 
up nowadays often indicates ul¬ 
tra-realism, a common form of 
crudeness, and incidentally the 
antithesis of prudishhess. This 
fact can hardly fail to be realiz¬ 
ed by her feminine friends. The 
‘'nowadays” in the Clue was to 
my mind all-important, because 
there was a time, less than a 
generation ago, when scorn of 
make-up nright well have been 
taken to indicate a prude. 

(Prude)—Coarse lover is apt to 
have the effect of making a 
young woman this. 178-31A 

Coarseness in a lover may well in¬ 
duce the opposite quality in a 
young woman sometimes. But 
we questioned whether it has 
such a tendency to do so as the 
words apt to would signify. We 
thought that particularly in the 
case of a woman who is young, 
the tendency as a rale would be 
rather for like to beget like. In 
other words, we thought that 
coarseness in a lover would pro¬ 
bably contaminate a young wo¬ 
man and be apt to have effect 
of making her CRUDE. 

(Prude)—Woman sometimes be¬ 
comes this when she is embitter¬ 
ed. 232-23A 

A prude is a woman of affected 
modesty, a woman of extreme 
(especially affected) propriety m 
conduct or speech. While allow- 
'irig that PRUDE was apt, we 
held CRUDE to be apter, parti¬ 
cularly in view of the unquali¬ 
fied word woman which was thus 
a general reference to woman¬ 
kind. In other words, we thought 
that even with the reservation 
effected by sometimes, it would 
have been more accurate to spe¬ 
cify a certain type of woman in 
the statement completed by 
PRUDE. We based this opinion 
on the belief that nowadays only 
a small minority of women are 
capable of becoming prudes. 
And, for that matter, in our 
judgment even this small minor^ 
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ity is steadily diminishing! An¬ 
other reflection we made was 
that embitteiment can be caus¬ 
ed by experiences other than cis- 
appointment arising out ot an ill- 
starred love affair (whiA .nay 
bring oat latent prudery in a 
certain type of woman), Embit- 
terment can be caused by an ex¬ 
perience quite unconnecced with 
sex. In our opinion, it vms rea¬ 
sonable to read CRUDE here ai, 
rude, blunt, unpolished. We felt 
that the average woman is cap¬ 
able of crudeness in certain cir¬ 
cumstances, and that she some¬ 
times does become crude when 
embittered. 

(Prude)—Sensible woman is sel¬ 
dom this. 278-.‘^4A 

To say that a sensible woman is 
seldom PRUDE is to imply that 
she can, though seldom, be a 
prude. But one would surely be 
guilty of a contradiction in terms 
in describing a sensible woman 
as a prude, since prudishness 
and sensibility are quite oppos¬ 
ed. It might almost be said that 
the one is the antithesi's of the 
other a prude is a woman of 
affected modesty, cne who pre¬ 
tends extreme propriety. With 
these reflections we passed on to 
consideration of CRUDE. Crude¬ 
ness may merely be rudeness, 
bluntness, coarseness. That such 
behaviour is usually quite un¬ 
desirable in a woman can scarce¬ 
ly be gainsaid, but we <;ould not 
regard crudeness as being al¬ 
together incompatible with sensi¬ 
bility. We felt that occasions 
may arise, though seldom. ^ in 
which a certain crudeness might 
be called for from a woman. 

(Prude)—^As a rule it is difficult 
job to cure the defects that make 
a person this. 349-21D 

(Cruel)—Sensitive parson is apt 
to feel ill-at-ease when com¬ 
panion is this. 402-19D 

{Cruel)—'Demand for— literature 
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today is sad reflectiop on man’s^ 
progress. 406-20P 

(Prude)—Conscientious mother is 
usually anxious when daughter 
shows tendency to be— 441-17D 
CRUELLY, adv,,—cm?*!, mercilessly 
severely. 

(Crudely)—^Women who dislike 
each other are apt to criticise 
each other— 418-7D.^ 

(Crudely)—Women who dislike 
dom express themselves—440-4D 
The Clue did not hint that the 
persons referred to were edu¬ 
cated, that they were . well-to- 
do, that they were polite. They 
merely described as sensitive. 
Now if it were said that sensi¬ 
tive persons seldom express 
themselves CRUDELY (that is. 
rudely, coarseJy) would it not 
be tentamount to saying that 
usually sensitive people are the 
opposite of crude that they 
are polished, well-mannered, 
polite when they express them¬ 
selves? But surely sensitive¬ 
ness is not a characteristic pecu¬ 
liar to the podished, the well- 
mannered the polite? Have 
you not seen or read of people 
who are crude simply because 
they have had no opportunity 
of learning to be otherwise? 
Are they 5.0 be stamped as being 
insensitive? Surely not! More¬ 
over, to make another point, 
who shall say,when people are 
'Crude that their crudness is not 
a front to hide their sensitive¬ 
ness? We, for our part were 
satisfied that CRUELLY was"^ 
more apt here. Sensitive 
I)eople know better and more 
of other people how painful and 
how deep cruel .shafts can be— 
and how enduring the scars. 
And is it not . only natural that 
a person who is sensitive should 
do unto others what he would 
have them do imto him? 
Natural, yes and it is only na-— 
tural, too, that there would be 
exceptions to the rule. The 
exceptions were, we thought. 
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adequately provided for in the 
Clue by the word seldom. Hence 
our view that sensitive persons 
seldom express themselves 
CRUELLY. 

[IJRUSH, n.j a crowd. 

(Crash)—^Women and children 
suffer most in a big one. 29-21A 

(Brush, Frush)—One is very liable 
to get hurt in this. 204-30A 

CRUSTY, adj., irritable, surly. 

(Trusty)—Sometimes describes old 
employee. 14-15D 

CRY, V. i, to exclaim, to weep. 

(Pry)—Children who constantly do 
this are indeed exasperaiing. 

58-16D 

(Pry)—It is often foolishly regard¬ 
ed as contemptible for a man t<. 
do this. 118-bD 

The statement completed by the 
selected solution 'touched on a 
stupid but rather widespiead 
conviction that except in the 
most tragic circumstances of 
stark reality masculine tears are 
contemptible. Such a belief will 
not survive critical analysis. For 
instance, there is surely nothing 
for a man to be ashamed of in 
his being moved to shed a silent 
tear at a tale or play. How 
many a noble mind must have 
been carried away in this man¬ 
ner! The man who is never sus¬ 
ceptible of being so moved is 
often incapable of deep feeling 
or effective thought, or sincere 
sympathy. The only possible 
interpretation of with this 
context was ‘‘enquire impertin¬ 
ently into the affairs of others.” 
Surely, by common standards of 
decency, seldom can It be fool¬ 
ish to regard such conduct as 
contemptible. 

(Try)—^When we are young we 
often this for the unattainable. 

188-35A 

(Coy)—Nowadays proposal of mar¬ 
riage seldom makes young wo¬ 
man this. 207-17D 

A proposal of marriage is perhaps 
the greatest compliment a man 
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can pay to a woman. We there¬ 
fore questioned-wither even in 
these days of feminine sophisti¬ 
cation and realism a proposal of 
marriage so infrequently as sel¬ 
dom makes a young woman COY. 
Any such assertion would in our 
opinion imply that modem 
young women yere lacking in 
that sense of modesty which con¬ 
tributes so largely to feminine 
charm. That their emotional re¬ 
actions to a proposal of marriage 
are seldom so great nowadays as 
to make them CRY, however, we 
readily agreed^ 

(Pry, Try)—Men are apt to be ex¬ 
tremely impatient of women who 
do this a lot. 228-29D 

(Fry, Pry, Try)—^Probably war 
causes more people to this than 
any thing else does. 260-33A 
(Pry, Try)—^Busy women usually 
do this least. 296-32D 

(Pry, Try)—As a rule the less a 
child’s natural instincts are re¬ 
pressed the less is he apt to this. 

329-33A 

(Try)—Sensible people seldom this 
for the unattainable. 332-33D 
We could not for a moment agree 
that sensible people seldom TRY 
for the unattainable. Surely most 
if not all, sensible people, have 
ideals after which they strive. 
They may well know that such 
ideals are not unattainable, but 
strive to get as near to them as 
they can. We could find noth¬ 
ing to quarrel with in the state¬ 
ment that sensible people seldom 
CRY for the unattainable, the 
truth of which seemed to us to 
be self-evident. 

(Co 3 ()—^How often is it largely 
thanking too much about oneself 
that makes one this! 334-42A 
We felt that the Alternative COY 
in this context wouldjiave re¬ 
sulted in an understatement. 
Surely, coyness usually, if not 
always, largely (if not solely) is 
due to thinking too much about 
oneself. In fact, coyness might 
almost be described as a form of 
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selfrconsciousness. On the other 
hand, instances are readily con¬ 
ceivable in which one may CRY 
through thinking too much about 
others. Nevertheless we were of 
the opinion that very often it is 
largely thinking too much about 
one selC that makes one cry, 
tears being all too often an ex¬ 
pression of self-pity. Alas! even 
when people seem to grieve fur 
the dead, how often are they 
rather j?itying themselves (un¬ 
consciously though it may be) 
in their bereavement. 

(Try)—^People who this when in 
hopeless difficulties usually 
arouse our sympathy. 345-23A 
The Committee preferred CRY be¬ 
cause of the word sympathy in 
the Clue. They thought that 
sympathy was hardly the word 
for feeling usually aroused in us 
by people who TRY even in 
hopeless difficulties. Should it not 
rather be said that such people 
- usually arouse our admiration? 
People who cry when in ordin¬ 
ary difficulties may well irritate 
us; but when they are in hope¬ 
less difficulties, the Committee 
felt they usually arouse our 
sympathy. 

(Pry, Try)—^When a woman wants 
to do this, it’s seldom much good 
trying to stop her. 364-6D 

We felt that TRY in the verbal 
sense, which was the only sense 
in which it could apply herej 

suffered frorn vagueness, at least j 
compared with the other Alter-] 
natives. Our objection to PRY| 
was based on the word seldom. 
We hesitated to say that it is 
very infrequently much good 

trying to stop a per.son v. ho 
' wants to pry—even if that por- 
^ son be a woman! Many posi- 

, tive or physical forms of pre- 

i ventive action may bo effective, 

' such as a lock and key. On the 

other hand, to stop a woman 
crying, persuasion is virtually 
the only course open to one, 
short of some such action as 
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stunning her! We thought one is 
much less likely, therefore, to 
stop a woman crying when she 
is bent on doing so. Hence our 
choice of CRY as according bet¬ 
ter with the word sie'ldom. 

(Try)—We usually feeL sympathe¬ 
tic towards per^n who has good 
this when faced with hopeless 
task. 371-34A 

One of the Clues in “Common- 
sense Crossword” No. 345 read 
as follows: “People who this 
when in hopeless difficulties 
usually arouse our sympathy.’ 
The Alternatives were CRY and 
TRY and the Committee select¬ 
ed CRY. In my comment on this 
Clue I wrote—“The Committee 
preferred CRY because of the 
word sympathy in the Clue. They 
thought that sympathy was hard¬ 
ly the word for feelings usually 
aroused in us by people who 
TRY when in hopeless difficul¬ 
ties. Should it not rather be 
said that such people usually 
arouse our admiration—perhaps 
even great admiration? People 
who ciy when in ordinary diffi¬ 
culties may well irritate us: but 
when they are in hopeless diffi¬ 
culties the Committee felt, they 
usually arouse our sympathy”. 
Although the phrasing of the 
present Clue differed slightly 
from that in Puzzle No. 345, the 
committee thought they were 
faced substantially with the 
same problem and therefore rea¬ 
soned along similar lines. 

(Coy)—We usually feel rather 
sorry for child whom self-con¬ 
sciousness makes this. 373-37A 

The Clue did not require the solv¬ 
er to decide whether we are ob¬ 
servant or reflective enough to 
4 eel sorry for a child whom self- 
consciousness makes COY. The 
question posed was whether we 
do or do not usually feel rather 
sorry for a child in such cir¬ 
cumstances. The Committee 
thought we may possibly regard 
such behaviour in a child as lov- 
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able modesty, but that we should 
be more inclined to feel amused 
by it than moved to sorrow for 
the child. That is, if we were 
sufficiently observant, which was 
another consideration. Do we 
normally take particular notice 
of such a common thing as coy¬ 
ness in a child—whether it be 
occasioned by self-consciousness 
or not? And for that matter, is 
it not virtually always a form of 
self-conseiousness that gives rise 
to coyness? Indeed, it might be 
argued that coyness is a form of 
self-consciousness. The Commit¬ 
tee felt that they were on safer 
ground with the Solution CRY. 
They remarked that tears would 
be more noticeable than mere 
coyness; and were agreed that j 
we usually feel rather sorry for a | 
child whom self-consciousness i 
makes CRY. That our sympa- 
thy may turn to annoyance if 
the child keeps on crying, was' 
beside the point. 1 

(Coy)—The more hard-hearted a; 
woman the more it takes to make I 
her this, as a rule. 374-36A 
CRYING, pr. p, cry. I 

(Prying)—When visitors are pre-j 
sent such a child is apt to be | 
rather embarrassing. 175-37Ai 
(Prying, Trying)—Seldom is any-i 
one rriore able than mother to 
manage when he’s this. 382-6D| 
A mother, with her natuj*al ability j 
to sooth and to comfort, is pe -1 
culiarly qualified to manage a I 
child when he is CRYING. We ! 
looked with less favour on TRY¬ 
ING, because it rovered a wider 
field. In the colloquial sense 
clearly intended here, it mearr 
hard to put up with. And we 
felt that a stern word from 
father might well be more effec¬ 
tive with a trying child than a 
caress from mpther. Moreover, 
think of the child who is a trial 
to his school-teacher. Would 
mother be more able than the 
teacher to manage the child in 
those circumstances? 


CUB. n., ill-mannered child or. youth. 

(Cur)—Youngster who merits this 
description is usually unlikeable. 

67-lD 

The word “unlikeable” was suffi¬ 
cient to justify an immediate re¬ 
jection of the solution Cur. The 
term Cur is applied only to per¬ 
sons whose conduct is exception¬ 
ally contemptible and the adjec¬ 
tive “unlikeable”, therefore, 
would be an absurdly inadequate 
one to describe such a person. 
“Unlikeable” implies a negative 
form of condemnation, a mild 
form of dislike, whereas for the 
person who merits the descrip¬ 
tion of a cur we feel a positive 
and active dislike. On the other 
hand Cub is a term commonly 
applied to raw, selfish, ill-man¬ 
nered youths, and I submit that 
such youngsters, though we are 
able to tolerate them because 
their faults are chiefly the faults 
of immaturity, do usually inspire 
us with n\ 9 re feelings of dislike 
than of lilcing. From botlf points 
of view, therefore, I consider 
that Cub was the mere apt solu¬ 
tion. 

(Cur)—When you are feeling irrit¬ 
able it is usually better to avoid 
a person who acts like one. 

344-19A 

Surely, even when you are not 
feeling irritable, it is usually bet¬ 
ter to avoid a person who acts 
like a CUR. CUB is a milder 
term meaning merely unpolished 
youth. Normally one should be 
able to cope with someone who 
acts like a cub; but when one is 
feeling irritable, we agreed, it is 
usually better to avoid him. 

(Cur)—^A little of his company 
usually enables vou to see if 
someone is this. 354-26D 

That a little of this company should 
usually enable you to recognise 
a CUR is devoutly to be wished 
—but does it? The Committee 
feared not, and thought that if 
it did we should be saved from 
many of the mistakes we make 
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in accepting an apparently good 
fellow at his face value. L-^e 
the wolf in sheep’s clothing, the 
human cur all too often has the 
ability to seem very different 
from what he is. But rcarcely 
so the CUB. He usualiv pro¬ 
claims his cubbishness. Indeed, 
does not the very name connote 
a lack of guile or of the pov/er 
to dissemble? Nevertheless, it 
would clearly be too much to say 
that one can always tell at first 
sight whether a person is a cub. 
because some young people look 
mentally immature who are from 
being so. We therefore lelt that 
it was no more and no less than 
the truth that a little more ofj 
his company usually enables you 
to see if someone is cub. | 
(Cut)—Often occasions chilly at-j 
mosphere in mixed company ! 

448-7D! 

CUDDLE, V. t, and i., and n.. Hug, 
embrace, fondle, lie close and 
snug; nestle together; curl one¬ 
self up. 

(Coddle)—^Fathers usually—child¬ 
ren much less than mothers di 
414-17A 

CUE, n., a hint. 

(Due)—^Whatever yours may be see 
that you don‘t miss it. 28-17A 

CUFF, n., a blow’ with the hand. 
(Huff)—Often has the effect of pro¬ 
voking hot-tempered man to 
violence. 118-2 ID 

(Duff, Puff)—We are often obliged 
to swallow this uncomplainingly 
when we are young. 176-25D 
DUFF is a stiff flour pudding, 
boiled in a bag, and it is true 
that, in some parts of the world 
at any rate, such fare is often 
provided for youngsters. But we 
could find^ no adequate grounds 
for assuming that it is unpopu¬ 
lar with them which would have 
been implied by the words 
obliged to swallow . . . uncom¬ 
plainingly, Still less did we feel 
youngsters often have to be forc- 
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ed to eat a PUFF; a kind of 
light pastry that is usually filled* 
with jam or cream. WUh the 
solution CUFF, meaning a blow, 
swallow obviously had to be read 
figuratively as put up ivvth. The 
truth of the resultant observa¬ 
tion was, we felt, self-evident. 

CUR, n., a mongrel a surly fellow. 

(Car)—Its owner’s lack of care- 
sometimes causes this to become 
a menace. 47-9A 

(Cub)—Spirited youngster is liable , 
actively to resent being called 
this. 233-15A 

(Car)—One not under proper con¬ 
trol is apt to be dangerous. 

308-23A 

Surely a CAR not under proper 
control is virtually always dang¬ 
erous, for it could scarcely & 
describeJ as “not under proper 
control” unless it were in use. 
On the other hand, we were sat¬ 
isfied that a CUR need not be 
dangerous although not under 
proper control; but we did not 
think it was going too far to 
say that it is apt to be danger¬ 
ous in such circumstances. After 
all, a cur vs a worthless, low¬ 
bred or snappish dog. 

(Cub)—^We usually feel contempt 
for person describable as this. 

329-20A 

We agreed with the statement that 
we usually feel contempt for the 
person describable as a CUR, re¬ 
flecting that the exceptions Im¬ 
plied by usually were justified by 
the few cases In which a person" 
so describable is more sinned, 
against than sinning. It would 
be an exaggeration, we consid¬ 
ered, to assert that we usually 
feel contempt for a person des¬ 
cribable as a CUB. This expres¬ 
sion is used to describa an un¬ 
polished youth and contempt 
seemed to us as too strong a 
term in that connection irrlta-^ 
tion or exasperation would have 
been a more fitting word. 
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(Cub>—One needs ot be firm 
in dealing with person who is 
this. 400-19A 

CURB, V, t., restrain, to hold. 

(Cure)—violent temper is 
usually difficult to **—30-30D 
With the aid of some psychoanaly- 
ticar or ‘auto-suggestion’ remedy 
it 'is possible that modern science j 
may devise a cure, for violent 
temper, but at piesent this de-i 
plorable malady may be said to | 
be incurable! To control or check; 
a fit of a^g r ^alis for a' 
strong effort of will, hence, in. 
view of the words ‘usually diffi-' 
cult’ in the Clue, Curb definitely; 
outpointed “Cure”. The word j 
pointed '*Cure'\ The wodr, 
•usually’ decided mv choi^'e of, 
Curb. A violent temLer is a 
constitutional state of mind, in¬ 
herent in human nature, and is^ 
therefore always difficult to cure ] 
if indeed it be curable at all. But! 
by the exercise of will power It' 
ts possible to curb one’s temper., 
though it is ‘usually’ difficult, 
when the latter is violent. ; 
(Cure)—^Without resorting to harsh ■ 
measures it is difficult to **—” a' 
self-willed youngster. 130-3D j 
The Clue clearly implied that by j 
resorting to harsh measures it is! 
not difficult to effect whatever! 
the solution denoted. Surely, 
therefore, the statement com¬ 
pleted by cure would have been 
highly questionable, particularly 
having regard to the positive 
terms in which it would have 
been couched. This, quite apart 
from the supposition that it Is 
Indeed necessary to cure a self- 
willed youngster—a supposition 
in itself , open to question. On 
the other hand, that with suffi¬ 
ciently harsh measures it is not 
difficult to curb in some degree 
such a youngster seems indis¬ 
putable. 

(Cure)~-One’s weaknesses are 
sometimes hard to this. 187-15D 
Sometimes denotes Infrequency 
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rather than frequency, and Ins¬ 
tead of this adverb, another de¬ 
noting the reverse, was required 
by the alternative CURE. Surely 
it is at least often hard to cure 
one’s weaknesses, otherwise 
humanity would be less prone 
to them. Sometimes might well 
denote the infrequency with 
which they can be cured at all. 
On the other hand, clearly it is 
not so hard merely to curb a 
weakness as it is to cure one; 
or, in other words, instances, in 
which it is hard to 
curb a weakness must 
be fewer than those in 
which it is hard to cure one. Our 
decision CURB was thus based 
upon the adverb sometimes. 
(Cure)—There are few diseases 
that medical science cannot this. 

278-25A 

While being mindful of all that 
medical scienc? has achieved to 
date, we hesitated to say that 
even now there are few diseases 
It cannot CURE. Rheumatism, 
leprosy, heart disease, pernicious 
anremia, diabetes—these are but 
a few cf the diseases that occurr¬ 
ed to us at random for which 
medical science, by general con¬ 
sent, still lacks any podtive cure. 
And we felt that the list could 
be extended to scch a length as 
to make the word few mislead¬ 
ing. Many of these diseases, in¬ 
cluding those mentioned by me, 
can certainly be curbed by medi¬ 
cal science, however. Hence our 
choice of the Solution CURB. 
(Cure)—Conceit is generally easier 
to this in a young person than in 
a mature one. 343-25A 

(Cure)—^The longer we indulge a 
bad habit the more difficult it 
usually is to this. 351-30A 

CURBS, n.. means of constraint 
(Cures)—Many people who do not 
take advantage of these suffer in 
consequence. 65-28D 

The significant words in conse¬ 
quence in the clue made Curbs 
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the automatic selection of all 
shrewd solvers. People who need 
cures are already sufferers and, 
whether they take remedies or 
not, will continue to suffer un¬ 
til their condition becomes nor¬ 
mal. Had the clue stated that 
many people suffer more througn 
neglecting to make use of cures 
or curbs, tt\en cures would have 
been the better answer. But as 
it was phrased the clue implied 
that the people inferred to be¬ 
come sufferers because of their 
neglect to take advantage of one 
of the above mentioned alterna¬ 
tives, and cures, therefore, could 
not apply aptly. No such objec¬ 
tion could be advanced against 
curbs. It IS only too well-knowii 
that a large number of tragic 
road fatalities are due to the ten¬ 
dency of pedestrians to disregard 
that axiom of self-preservation. 
Safety First. 

CURE, n., reir!<3dy. a benefice; v. t., 
heal, remedy. 

(Pure)—Many a patent medicine 
is falsely claimed to be. 58-16A 
(Lure)—Cheap remedies have pro¬ 
vided this for innumerable suff¬ 
erers. 82-12D 

The correct solution, Cure, wasl 
indicated by the word “provid¬ 
ed”. Used in this manner It 
means according to the common¬ 
ly accepted interpretation, a 
want supplied. Lure could not 
be re^iarded as such. If instead 
of "provided” the word "proved” 
had occurred in the Clue Lure 
could not have been so easily 
dismissed, 

(Curb)—It usually calls for great 
effort of will to this the habit 
of smoking. 247-9D 

(Curb)—W.g_ are apt to despise 
drunkard who makes no effort to 
this his weakness. 305-12D 
(Care Core)—When there’s trouble 
between young married couple, 
child often proves to be the—- 
435-17A 

(Cute)—We’re Often very sur¬ 
prised at the behaviour ofJ 
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such a person 444-28^^ 

The feeling of surprise is felt 
when we see something odd ori 
something unexpected happens. 
A CUTE person is neither queer 
nor is his behaviour abnormal. 
In fact, we thought, that it 
would not be too much to say, 
that the behaviour of a CUTE 
one, would often prove to be 
model for others to copy! Oh 
the other hand. CURE in slang, i 
means an odd or eccentric per¬ 
son, and the resultant observa¬ 
tion made by the Clue with 
this Alternative was self-evident 
to us. Perhaps, some of you 
reasoned that few would be 
surprized at the behaviour of a 
person whom we know to be of 
the odd or eccentric variety. But. 
do not forget, that unfortunate¬ 
ly the field of activities of a 
CURE are innumerable and 
even unfathomable, and accord¬ 
ingly, every new act of his 
could often prove to be quite 
a revelation in itself. Hence, 
we had nohing to dispute over 
the statement, that we are often 
very surprised at the behaviour 
of a CURE. 

(Lure Mure)—Fascinating rascal 
can often—a vain young woman 
more effectively than a mere 
man! , 450-21A 

‘Fascinating rascal’ in the context 
of the C!:iue was meant to be 
taken rather in the playful 
sense an attractive, charmin.g 
but unscrupulous kind of man 
in contrast with type of plains 
and simple person described by 
the words ‘mere man’. The 
Committee’s discussions centred 
around the question whether to 
lure a vain young woman, a 
man should be a fascinating 
rascal. Even conceding that 
the brand of vanity in the young 
woman was such as would mere 
man the frequency term often 
was felt to be too inadequate,'' 
usually, for instance, would not 
have exaggerated the occasions 
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when a bewitching rascal is 
able to lure a vain young 
woman. Lastly, lure etfeclively 
was also felt to be a trifle odd 
combination of terms. Hence 
LURE was rejected in preference 
to the more obvious solution CU¬ 
RE. None of the above objections 
was found to be operative against 
this selection, and this term, 
moreover aptly represented the 
very thing one would usually 
wish for on seeing ^ a young 
woman consumed with vanity. 

CURES, V. t^ heals, preserves, salts: 
n., pi. cure. 

(Curls)—Smoke rises and does 
this. 4-17D 

(Curls)—Permanent ones may be 
produced by electricity. 18-35A 

(Cares)—As a rule, good doctor 
doesn't discuss his—much with 
his patients. 4()4-20D 

Since a doctor’s main purpose is 
to make his patients well, we 
thought it reasonable to believe 
that his conversation wilh them 
is primarily directed at winning 
their confidence, at explaining 
the cause and treatment to their 
illness, at cheering them up and 
at relieving their minds of wor¬ 
ry. Now, will he succeed in his 
objective if he discusses much 
with them his own CARES, if 
he burdens them with his own 
worries? We did net tbink so. 
And we thought that a good 
doctor virtuaUy without excep¬ 
tion doesn’t discuss his CARES 
much with his patients. On the 
other hand, that he occasionally 
dicusses his CURES with them 
is more likely, more under¬ 
standable. Without giving any 
names, he may discuss with 
them similar cases which he has 
cured — if only to gain their 
confidence and co-operation. 
But as a rule, we thought, he 
doesn’t discuss such cases much 
—he doesn’t go Into details 
which to a layman may he con¬ 
fusing, bewildering, or even fri- 
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ghtening! “A little learning is 
a dangerous thing” — perhaps 
most of all in the realm of me¬ 
dicine ! 

(Cares)—Usually, the better a 

doctor the more his— 420-5D 

CURIOUS, adj., inquisitive, solicit¬ 
ous, subtle. 

(Dubmus)—Presented with an un¬ 
familiar toy, a child is usually 
this. 32-23A 

(Furious)—Anonymous letter sel¬ 
dom fails to make the average 
person this. 97-9A 

It may be said without fear of con- 
tradition that most people dis¬ 
like receiving anonymous letters. 
Although.not in every case, there 
is usually something contained 
in an anonymous letter which 
the sender is cither too cowardly 
or too nervous to say openly. 
More often than not such let¬ 
ters are derogatory rather than 
complimentary about some per- 
! son, and indeed. In more cases 
I they may be said to be the equl- 
! valent of a stab in the back. But 
It would bo underrating the in¬ 
telligence of the average person 
I to say that his or her reactions 
j to an anonymous letter are feel¬ 
ings of fury. If the recipient Is 
the subject of the letter he or she 
usually ieels contempt and an- 
I noyan'C rather than ungovem- 

I able rage. If the letter concerns 
[ a fnend or associate c^f the recl- 
j ptent, as most commonly such 

letters do, his or her feeling will 
be chiefly disgust and annoyance 
j and, perhaps a certain curiosity, 

I which brings me to the alterna¬ 
tive curious. For whether the 
recipient of such a letter feels 
contempt annoyance or^ disgust 
I submit that m.ingled with such 
feelings there is almost sure to 
be a certain curiosity, either re- 
I garding the unknown sender or 
I the motives which nronipted the 
letter. Surely, to feel no curio¬ 
sity whatever would be almost 
sub-human! 
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f Furious)—^Wcimen are usuaiJr 

more subtle than men when they 
are this. 207-29A 

Oscar Wilde wrote: — ‘You know 
what a woman’s curiosity is. 
Almost as great as a man's**’ 
But he was being deliberately 
perverse and the very wav In 
which he couched the compari¬ 
son was a tacit acknowledgment 
of the general belief that women 
are more CURIOUS than men. 
If this belief be true, and we 
share it, is it not but natural that 
feminine methods of gratifying 
curiosity should be more highly 
develoced than the masculine,, 
and incidentally more subtle? | 
The question raised bv the other i 
alternative was not to be confus-. 
ed with that of women dissembl- i 
ing their feelings when combat-’ 
ing a foe, as was nosed in a pne- i 
vious Clue. FURIOUS had a much 
more sharply defined, if narrow-' 
er, m-eaning. It means , full of 
fury, raging, frantic, wM. Wej 
puesticned whether it could be I 
said with justification that I 
wom.en are usually more subtle 
than men when they are FURI¬ 
OUS. Surely it would be safer 
to suppose that as a rule both 
men and women are equally 
lacking jin subtlety when they 
are thus carried away. 

(Furious )—As a rule when a wo¬ 
man’s really this she stops a 
little! 227-17A 

We regarded the exclamation mark 
as a pointer here, signifying 
sometBng in the nature of the 
facetious, with whjich vain CU¬ 
RIOUS accorded better than 
FURIOUS. Moreover, we felt it 
was reasonable to suppose that 
whatever the woman did was 
consistent with, or in pursuance 
of, the feelings denoted by the 
solution. In the case of CURI¬ 
OUS, therefore, we took the Clue 
to imply that as a rule she would 
go to great lengths to satisfy her 
curiosity; and with this observa¬ 
tion we had no difficulty In 
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agreeing, since as a rule there are 
definite limits to what may b6^ 
done to that end. On the other 
hand, there is scarcely any limit 
to the extremes a woman might 
go to when she is furious, as 
with another woman or with a 
man—but there is also the law. 
Again, a mother might be furious 
with her child; but there is de¬ 
finite limit to the extent to whlclr^ 
a fond mother will vent her fury’’ 
upon her child. 

(Furious )—As we grow older our 
capacity to become this usually 
diminishes. 359-27A 

Anybody with protracted, experi¬ 
ence of elderly people will dis¬ 
agree with the sentence complet¬ 
ed by FURIOUS, for whether or 
not it be due to a deterioration 
of mental powers, a weaken'ng 
of physical energy or a growing 
realization of importance, it is 
indisputably true that advancing 
years often tend to make us Iras¬ 
cible, crabbed. In fact instead 
of saying that our cavaciiy to 
become furious usually diminish- 
es, the Committee felt they 
could almost dogrnatically assert 
that our capacity increases! This 
Alternative was therefore reject¬ 
ed as being inapt. Curiosity 
however, is a desire vested m 
varying degrees in all animate 
beings from birth. Whether bv 
increased knowledge and experi¬ 
ence it normally reaches peak at 
maturity when our minds are 
usually diverted to more practi-^ 
cal and mundane affairs. Reflec¬ 
tive people will agree that sen- 
escense commonly brings with it 
a lessening of one’s inclination 
towards inquisitiveness although 
exceptionally virile people occa¬ 
sionally maintain such an atti¬ 
tude as long as they live. Rea¬ 
soning thus the Committee con¬ 
cluded it would be true to state 
that as we grow older our capa¬ 
city to become CURIOUS usual¬ 
ly diminishes. 
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(Furious)—^High praise of another 
woman by husband is apt to 
make young wife this. 371-3D 
FURIOUS means full of fury, rag¬ 
ing, frantic, violent; and we 
felt it would be something of an 
exaggeration to say that high 
praise of another woman by 
husband is apt to make a youne 
wife furious. The praise rr!a\ 
be indisputably justified, as there 
was nothing in the Clue to indi¬ 
cate that the young wife was in¬ 
ordinately jealous or otherwise 
unreasonable. With these reflec¬ 
tions we preferred to say that 
high praise of another woman by 
husband is apt to make a young 
wife CURIOUS. , 

(Furious)—Generally speaking, wo-i 
men are more easily made this, 
than men! 373-9D 

“Oscar Wilde wrote:—“You know 
what a woman’s curiosity is. Al¬ 
most as great as a man’s!” But 
he was being deliberately per¬ 
verse and the very way in which 
he couched the comparison was 
a tacit acknowledgment of the 
general belief that women are 
more curious than men. If this 


outraged—by an affront to his 
beloved, for instance. Moreover,, 
we did not think it could confi¬ 
dently be said that, generally, 
speaking, the ease with which a 
person is made furious is propor¬ 
tionate, or in ratio, to that per¬ 
son’s capacity for fury when 
roused. Indeed, are not people 
slow to anger often the more 
formidable In their fury? 

I (Furious)—When she has designs 
on man woman often delights 
in making him — about her 

428-3D 

CURS, n., pi. CUT, 

(Curt)—People who are seldom 
this inspire liking. 113-14I> 

Some solvers, noting the adverb 
“seldom’ in the clue, rejected 
curs because they formed the 
opinion that such people could 
never inspire liking. I cannot 
subscribe to that point of view. 
As applied to humans, cur 
means churlish, surly, low-bred 
or cowardly. I feel that there 
I must be some folk thus describ- 
' able who inspire liking, if only 
i (but not necessarily) among 

: others of the similarly low 


belief be true, and we share' 


moral grade. It is not all people 


it.” The foregoing is an ex-j who require a high standard of 

tract from one of my notes on a| character In those whom they 


previous Clue. Discussing thej 
present one, we reasoned that,; 
generally speaking the ease with! 
which a person is made curious j 
Is proportionate, or in ratio, to 
that person’s curiosity. We 
therefore felt that CURIOUS 
provided an ideal Solulilon of 
this Clue. On the other hand 
whereas it is widely accepted 
that woman’s curiosity is great¬ 
er than man’s, we fe’t 'it was 
more open to question whether 
woman’s pofenf:lality for being 
furious is similarly, greater. Ti^ue 
man has been wisely warned 
that hell has no fury like a 
woman scorned, but that is only 
one aspect of woman’s nature. 
Man. too, can be furious, as 
when his sense of chivalry is 


like. Perverse feminine partial¬ 
ity for men despised by their 
fellows is well-known. Curs was 
to my mind the ideal solution, 
and to prove by argument that 
people who are discourteously 
brief often inspire liking would 
be labouring the obvious . 

(Curb)—^Very difficult for car driv¬ 
ers to avoid running over in nar¬ 
row city street 120-lD 

A weakness quickly discernible in 
the sentence completed by Curb 
was the phrase “running over”. 
One speaks of “mounting” a 
curb”. However . the general 
sense of the Clue in itself more 
than justified the elimination of 
this^ alternative. A curb is a 
stationary object, its position 
fixed, and as a rule it is clearly 
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defined. The existence of a curb 
would usually be registered auto¬ 
matically on a motorist’s mind 
and almost without conscious 
thought he would in normal cir¬ 
cumstances steer his vehicle so 
as not to mount it. (The solver 
was not concerned with occur¬ 
rences when, to avoid delay, a 
driver deliberately mounts'' a 
curb although he could refrain 
from such a course). I therefore 
thought the words “very diffi¬ 
cult” would have exaggerated 
the case W'ith Curb as the solu-j 
tion. On the other hand, aj 
motorist can never be sure what! 
a cur will do. Often the wretch- j 
ed animal waits until a car is i 
almost on top of it before dart-1 
ing widely in the most unexpect-1 
ed direction. And in a narrow j 
street the margin which a driver j 
may permit himself for dodging l 
a dog is very restricted. I there-, 
fore thought the assertion made! 
with Curs was no more than the! 
truth. I 

(Furs)—They are apt to make one; 
feel hot. ^ 148-17D 

CURSES, v.t. inird person sing curse 
invokes or wishes evil upon, 
devotes to perdition, vexes or 
torments v. i. utters impreca¬ 
tions. swears. 

(Nurses)—Man unused to alcohol 
usually—himself aCier heavy 
drinking bout! 404-1 .^D 

CURSING, n., profane oath, impre¬ 
cation. 

(Nursing)—Women take less kind¬ 
ly to this nowdays. 394-5D 

CURT, adj., short, abrupt. 

(Hurt)—Unexpected rebuff from 
a girl is apt to make a proud 
young man. 92-25A 

Apart from whether Hurt was 
admissible as good English col¬ 
loquial or ptherwise. proud de¬ 
cided the issue in my opinion. 
The phrase ‘apt to’ was called 
for by either alternative, be¬ 
cause neither allowed of the 
positive and sweeping assertion 
which would otherwise have 
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been made. The adjective 
“proud” however permitted of" 
discrimination, because whereas 
an unexpected rebuff from a 
girl is apt to h .rt any young 
man, a proud one would parti¬ 
cularly have a tendency to curt¬ 
ness as indicating his sense of 
irritation rather than of Injury. 

(Hurt)—Shy and sensitive people 
often cannot help being unn(?ii<a 
cessarily this. 118-21A 

(Hurt)—When aggrieved person is 
openly thiis with one it tends to 
make one feel more annoyed 
than sympathetic! ^ 163-18A 

Few of us, if any, are without va¬ 
nity and largely because of that 
we like our acquaintances and 
friends to think well of us. In 
short, we like to be liked. When 
therefore an • aggrieved friend 
or acquaintance is openly hurt 
or curt with us it is an affront 
to our vanity and we leact ac¬ 
cordingly. From their personal 
experience of such occurrences 
the Committlea thought that 
although an openly hurt mariner 
tends to temper one’s sympathy 
it does not, unless carried to ex¬ 
tremes, provoke cne to the de¬ 
gree of annoyance specified in 
the Clue. Now whereas an 
openly hurt manner may be said 
to be a passively expressed 
grievance, an openly curt man¬ 
ner Is an active expression of 
resentment. An:l our reactions, 
as a rule, are correspondingly 
sharper. In other words, an 
openly curt manner weakens our 
solicitude bv attacking it iii" 
advance, which, the Committee 
considered, naturally does tend 
to provoke our annoyance at the 
expense of our sympathy. 

(Hurt)—Sensitive people are quiok 
to perceive when person is this. 

202-18D 

Reflecting upon sensitive persons 
in general we were of the opi¬ 
nion that they are apt to 
rather self-centred people. Their 
very sensitivity renders them so 
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since they are so frequently Dre-[ (Hurt)—^The more bad-tempered a 
occupied with their own emo- man the more likely he is to 

tional reactions. Sensitive people, be this. 381-5D 


oddly enough, often seem ob¬ 
tusely inconsiderate of the feel-| 
ings of others. They will sel¬ 
dom, for instance, tolerate ami¬ 
ably any recreation or amuse¬ 
ment to which they themselves 
are antipathetic. We felt, there¬ 
fore, that whereas sensitive 
people may occasionally, be 
quick to perceive when a person 
is HURT, a large number of 
them frequently remain quite ob¬ 
livious of that occurrence. That 
sensitive people are quick to no¬ 
tice curtness on the part of a 
person is a trite truism, based on 
common knowledge. 

(Hurt)—Effusive people are apt to 
irritate person who is this. 

252-19D 

(Hurt)—^Attempts to probe into his 
private affairs are apt to make 
reserved person this. 287-31A 

A reserved person is one who is 
uncommunicative about himself;! 
his opinions and his emotions.! 
He is reticent but not necessari¬ 
ly unduly sensitive. Unless, 
therefore, attempts to probe 
into a reserved jjerson’s prjvate 
affairs touch upon some private 
grief or misfortune we did not 
think that it would be true to 
say that such attempts are apt 
to make him feel HURT. 
Much more truly, we thought 
could it be said that a reserved! 
person is apt to regard at-| 

nr- tempts to probe into his private i 
affairs as a distasteful and un¬ 
warrantable impertinence, and 
to express, his refsntment by 
CURT rejoinders. Admittedly 
there are special circumstances 
in which even a reserved per¬ 
son would not resent enquiries 
into his private affairs, but these 
were allowed for by the phras¬ 
ing of the Clue. 

•*'(Hurt)—Very vain men are apt to 
adopt this manner when criticiz¬ 
ed. 301-34A 
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CURVES, n., bends. _ 

XCurses)—^Road hogs are apparent¬ 
ly not perturbed by even really 
bad ones. 101-41) 

The words “really bad” were suffi¬ 
cient to justify the rejection of 
Curses in favour of Curves, for 
can a bad curse be unreal or 
can it be a good curse? If not, 
what is the purpose of calling it 
I “really bad.” On the other hand 

I a “really bad curve” indicates a 

j very sharp and dangerous bend 

j and from the manner in which 

i road hogs take such curves it 

1 would certainly seem that they 

j are not a bit perturbed by them. 

The words “really bad”, and “ap- 
I parently” were clear pointers to 

i the selection of Curves which 

I was clearly the more apt word. 

! (Curses)—Women seldom accept 
! pronounced these placidly. 

248-20D 

Pronounced means strongly mark¬ 
ed. decided, emphatic. We felc 
it would have been more to the 
point to say without prevarica¬ 
tion that women do not accepc 
pronounced CURSES placidly, 
because the exceptions must be 
so rare. Women may sometimes 
seem to accept pronounced curs¬ 
es placidly, but that is beside the 
point. CURVES clearly referred 
to obesity. We did not find it 
so difficult to believe that a 
woman might, accept pronounc¬ 
ed curve placidly, but that she 
would seldom do so we were con¬ 
vinced. 

CUSS, n.. a cantankerous, shrewish 
person; perversity. 

(Fuss, Muss)—Annoyance often 
causes. ^ 14-4 A 

(Fuss)—^At social gatherings polite¬ 
ness occasionally compels one to 
tolerate a trying this. 153-27D 
The Adjudication Committee 
thought Fuss would have im¬ 
plied that “one” was a person 
Uf some importance, whereas,. 
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there was no justification in the 
Clue for such a presumption, 
■“one” being clearly a generalis¬ 
ation. Moreover with Fuss as 
the solution, “trying” might well 
have been regarded as redim- 
dant. They felt that the apt¬ 
ness of Cuss being slang for 
“person’, was self-evident. j 

CUT,, wound made by cutting; a| 
snub; v. t., deprived of life, 
sapped. 

<Out)—A man is often this when 
he’s down. 24-33A 

A man may be down but he is 
never out until he has lost his 
self-respect. Any man who 
claims to be one of ‘the mosL 
noble beings in creation” always 
makes a determined bid to re¬ 
tain above all his self-respect, in 
spite of adverse circumstances 
and it is very seldom that he 
fails. He is, I contend, much 
more likely to be avoided, 1. e. 
cut by some of these whom he 
believed to be his friends when 
times were good. 

<Cub, Cur)—^Average vet knows 
how to treat one that requires 
healing. 66-34A 

(Cub, Cup, Cur)—Dangerous dis¬ 
ease is often contracted through 
this not being kept scrupulously 
clean. 81-34A 

The word often was in my opinion 
a clear pointer to cut. A danger¬ 
ous disease may be contracted 
through a dirty cap, but surely 
the occurrence is not frequent. 1 
thought too that scmpulously 
would have been unnecessary 
emphasis If cup were to be the 
correct solution. Cub and Cur 
seemed open to similar objec¬ 
tions. The extreme thoroughness 
implied by scrupulous was fully 
justified by Cut. 

<Cub, Cur)—We are apt to be 
offended by one. 109-22D 

•<Cub, Cur)—^The danger of an 
angry one is often underrated. 

233-21D 

•(Put)—It usually makes one feel 


very uncomfortable to this out-* 
a friend. 267-38A 

We thought it would be absolute 
nonsense to assert that it usual¬ 
ly makes one feel very uncom¬ 
fortable to PUT out a friend. To 
“put out” a person means to dis¬ 
concert, confuse, annoy, irritate 
or inconvenience him. In one or 
other of these senses, when we~< 
disagree with a friend’s opinion 
or action we often, for what we 

I conceive to be in his own good, 
deliberately cause him to be put 
out. To CUT out a person means 
to supplant him in some por¬ 
tion or undertaking and we 
thought it could reasonably be 
held that when circumstances 
cause us to treat a friend thus 
we usually feel acutely uncom¬ 
fortable about it. 

CUTE, adj., sharp, cunning. 

(Mute)—^Person who is this is often 
mistakenly credited wUh unusual 
intelligence. 88-19D 

(Mute)—Many a criminal suspect 
escapes punishment by being this 
when questioned. 124-2.^D 

The selected solution was more in 
keeping with “many”, the most 
significant word in the Clae for 
the solver. The statement 'om- 
pfeted by Cute envisaged the n'-»t 
very unusual situation in which 
a criminal interrogated concern¬ 
ing a crime committed by him, 
gives such glib replies .'-s to 
throw the police completelv o'T 
the scent. There seemed noth-^ 
ing incredible about this. When 
questioned, a criminal susi^ct 
may be mute to avoid prejudic¬ 
ing his case should a fomal 
charge be made against him. 
But if, having been charged, he 
escapes punishment, this will in 
all probability be due to subse¬ 
quent clever explanations rather 
than to his Initial muteness. 
Moreover, in the very unlikely^ 
event of a criminal suspect es¬ 
caping punishment by a refusal 
to answer questions, such mute* 
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ness might well be described as 
Cute. 

(Curs, Curt)—^Easy gaing men are 
apt to be made—^by bitter expe¬ 
rience. 266-30D 

We felt that with CURBS as the 
solution the words apt to he 
made would have exaggerated 
what is a mere possibility, that 
is, the contingency of an easy 
going man being made a cur by 
bitter experienc.^. A cur in the 
sense suggested here is a si\rly 
ill-bred or cowardly felllow Oii 
the other hand, to say that bit¬ 
ter experience is apt to make 
even easy going men meiely 
curt seemed to us to under¬ 
stating the ^ care. But perhaps a 
stronger criiticism of CljR'i was 
that it linked rather weakly v>ith 
the words easy Qoinq. Wpy 
should an easy going man jn 
particular be made cart by bit¬ 
ter experience? Easy no.nq 
does not mean talkative. On the 
other hand one is apt to think • 
of an easy going man as being! 
the reverse of CUTE, a\id this! 
Alternative thus provided a' 
logical contrast. M* reovor it I 
event went further than CURT I 
and in our viiew, (.ompleted a | 
true assertion. | 

I^UTS, n., pi. cut. j 

(Cats)—In small communities are| 
frequently prompted by shiver i 
malice. 85-i8D 

HYNIC, adj., and noun. Philosopher 
of sect founded by Antisthenes 
r- marked by ostentatious con¬ 
tempt for pleasure, sneering 
fault finder. 

(Comic)—Most of us find this type 
of person agreeable company 
at times. 417-lD 

Most of us only at times find a 
person who is a COMIC agree¬ 
able? Surely at times ,was un¬ 
duly restrained with tMs Alter- 
native! The Committee thoug¬ 
ht that most of us are less likely 
to find a cynic agreeable com¬ 
pany than we are a comic, and 
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that CYNIC agreed better with 
the restraint in the phrase at 
times. 

DABBLER, n., a desultory amateur. 
(Gabbler, Gambler)—Character of 
pesron who is this is apt to be 
rather unstable. 255-16D 

DAD. n., father, childish name for 
father. 

(Lad)—In his boyhood a youngs¬ 
ter’s character is often deeply 
affected by. 72-18D 

(Mad)—What many a Wife mak¬ 
es her husband very soon after 
the marriage! 85-lOA 

(Fad)—Many a child’s character 
has been harmfully affected by 
a foolish one. 105-19D 

Fad was the less apt having due 
regard to the degree of frequen- 
cv denoted by many. A fad is 
often bat a passing whim, parti¬ 
cularly in the case of a child, 
and the instances of character 
being harmfully affected by one 
must be infrequent. On the other 
hand, the 'influence of a foolish 
Dad on a child is usually lasting 
and may well be a dominating 
factor in the shaping of charac¬ 
ter. A father can be foolish in 
many ways. Even the^shrewdesi 
business man is sometimes indul¬ 
gent to the point of folly with 
his family. 

(Day)—Children’s spirits are apt 
to be easily affected by a cheer¬ 
ful or a dismal cne. 110-36A 
(Dud)—One often hears a boy re¬ 
fer to his male parent as thiis. 

110-38 A 

(Had, Lad)—^When a man is this 
it often has the effect of making 
him more careful. 111-24D 

(Lad)—^Excessively proud one is 
apt to irritate even his best fri¬ 
ends. 129-29D 

‘‘Excessively proud” clearly meant 
something more than the ten¬ 
dency to boat pr swank, which 
is common among youngsters. 
Therefore the sentence comple¬ 
ted by Lad would have been an 
understatement. Surely the posi- 
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tive assertion that “an excessi¬ 
vely proud one irritates.*’ 

would have been required with 
Lad as the solution, because 
there were apparently no exte¬ 
nuating circumstances. On the 
other hand, exaggerated pride 
!ls understandobte in a father. 
It is only human nature. Never¬ 
theless, an excessively proud 
Dad. who may well talk about 
nothing else but the marvel he 
has fathered, would strain 
the tolerance of even his best 
friends and be apt to irritate 
them. 

’(Dab)—Becoming this makes many 
a man absurdly conceited. 

133-33A I 

Dab means an expert person, an | 
adopt. Now, whereas true merit | 
may well inspire a pardojiable, 
and even proper pride, it seldon 
makes a person conceited, which 
is an entirely difTerent matter. 
But in any case there would be 
some excuse for such conceit, so 
that it could scarcely be describ¬ 
ed as absured. On the other hand 
there Is no excuse whatever for 
a man being conceited because 
he has begotten a child. And 
when such conceit is carried to 
extremes, as with many a father, 
then truly is it absurd. Dad 
moreover, tallied with the speci¬ 
fic reference to man in the Clue, 
whereas a woman also may be a 
dab. 

(Bad, Cad, Had)—When a man 
becomes this he sometimes be 
comes less convivial. 197-18A 

One does not say that a man be¬ 
comes had but that a man is 
had. Th3 word becomes in the 
Clue therefore put HAD out of 
court. Since when a man be¬ 
comes ill he at least usually be¬ 
comes less convivial. BAD could 
only be read here in the other 
sense, namely, wicked, which 
substantially embraced ^CAD. We 
felt that either alternative would 
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have been so vague in this con- ^ 
text as to make the statement 
compelted by either almost point¬ 
less. Much would depend on the 
type of badness or caddishness. 
His becoming bad or his becom¬ 
ing a cad makes many a man 
more convivial, by h^s carousing, 
for instance. On the other hand, 
the assertion that when a man 
bocomes a DAD he sometimes 
bscomes less convivial had point. 
Most of us can surely call to 
mind instances in which the res- 
ponslbtlitles of fatherhood have 
caused a man to forego social 
pleasures In which he formerly 
indulged. 

DADDY, n., a longer fo.m of dad. 

(Dandy, Paddy, Randy)—The in- 
ehrent vanity of man is clearly 
i evidenced by many a— 111-20D 

1 (Dandy)—When a man b3comes 
this he usually has more difficulty 
in making both ends meet. 

400-28A 

'daft, adj., crazy, stupid, mad. 

I (Deft)—Actions of this kind of per- 
son usually compel attention. 

! 137-14D 

Deft means handy, clever, dex¬ 
terous skilful. Surely, therefore, 
defi actions are exremely com¬ 
mon-place. Anybody who knows 
his job does it deftly. The 
duclor with h'is tickets and pun- 
driver at the wheel, the bus con- 
cher, the typist at his machine, 
even the coolie with his bundles. 
Do these actions usually cornpel 
attention? I think not. Actions., 
which cna truly be called daft 
are surely much more 
calculated to do so. Whereas 
skilful driving may well pass 
unnoticed, daft driving, in which 
the elementary rules of the road 
are flagrantly infringed, usually 
compels attention 

’(Deft)—^Police suspicions are often 
strengthened when suspect’s re-** 
plies to their questions are this. 

390-15D 
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(DefO—To women of a century 
ago probably most modem misses 
would seem rather— 431-19A 

DAILY, n., a newspaper publisnea 
every day, adv., every aay; olien 
(Dairy)—Disci’iminating people pre¬ 
fer to patronise one that is kept 
clean. b5-liD 

(Gaily)—Suffering a bore this is 
undoubtedly hardl 262-25D 

Tne pnrase su^ermg a bore was i 
vague as to lue extent of tne sui- i 
leriiig, and gaily oiu nutmiig to; 
remove ihis vagueness. Ln un-\ 
cLouDiadLy hard was both sweep -1 
ing ana emphatic—too mucn so, 
we ielt, ior the Allemaave j 
GAILY. vVe thought ol circums- 
tances in wnich one may suiier '; 
a bore gaily lor a short period ' 
and be well rewarded lor one's 
suffering, which would tuus, 
scarcely be hard in either sense 
of the word. Be it noted, hard. 
was open to two interpretations' 
here—as involving undue or uii-' 
fair suffering, and as difficult. In! 
our view DAILY fullilled all the! 
requirements ol the Clue, remo-j 
ving the vagueness and staling! 
clearly that the suffering wasi 
continual. It thus fitted in neatly; 
with the sweeping and emphatic*; 
phrase unduuhti'dly hard, which-1 
ever the sense in which hardj 
was read. We don’t take long to 
make up our minds on the basis 
of these leflections, 
pPAM, n, a bank to keep back water,! 
mother, usually of beast, cause¬ 
way: 

(Day)—Every time one breaks il 
brings trouble to many. 71-3.3D 
(Ram)—This creature is apt to be 
fierce-tempered when protecting 
its young. 241-26D 

DAME, n., wife, woman friend, face¬ 
tious lady. 

(Fame)—Men are usually more 
easily ’inspired by this incentive 
when young. 395-21A 
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(Date)—Woman is usually put out 
when man she’s fond of declines 
her invitation because he’s got 
another—! 414-24 A 

We thought it would be going too 
far to say that a woman 'is 
usually put out when a man 
she’s fond of declines her invi¬ 
tation because he’s got another 
DATE. The fact that he has 
to keep the other appointment 
need imply no coolness towards 
her. We could think of many 
appointments that could scarce¬ 
ly be canceileJ. It may be 
an impoiTani. business engage¬ 
ment tiie evasion of which might 
do a man iiiuch harm, and if 
she were his fiancee the 
woman's own interests might be 
preiudiccd. On the other hand, 
that a women she’s fond of de¬ 
clines htr invitation because 
he’s got another DAME was, 
we thought, just “womana- 
ture”! 

(Game)—There are few young 
men who have little interest 
ill any kind of— 4L8-19D 

DAMES, n., pi. of dame, 

(Games, Names)—We sometimes 
learn a lot about men from their 
these, 345-8D 

The Committee thought NAMES 
was least apt -here, and that it 
would bo truer to say we seldom 
learn a lot about men merely 
from their names. GAMES was 
felt to be more apt because the 
fact that a man plays bridge or 
golf, for instance, may tell us 
something about his tempera¬ 
ment. Nevertheless, we ques¬ 
tioned whether even sometimes 
such limited knowledge of man 
tells us a lot about him, In our 
opinion, those words a lot 
agreed best with the Solution 
DAMES, understood either as 
wives or women friends, or as 
embracing both, 
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(Dales; Dales)—^Probably in most, 
men’s lives there arc several— 
they nev'er lorijct. 424-9D 

pAMN, n, an uUered curse, a iieglv 
gibie amounL; 

XDame>—Uur lUth Cent-try ioie- 
lathcrs apparcxiUy cuasiuered ■ 
even a playlul one impiupcr, 

85-2GA 

The comp.n’iiiO -1 hnpiied by ihe 
word “ev^n’ pcr^uaued me tj 
select Camn m preierence to 
Dame, With the latter as tne so- 
lufiOii u mighl have been infer¬ 
red iiom tne Clur that our l9lh 
Century forefathers considered a 
serious dame improper, which 
would obviously be absurd, It 
can, however, be confidently as¬ 
serted that they considered all 
“damns” improper, even playful 
ones, 

(Dumb)—How cfien one feels keen 
desire openly to this a garrulous 
bore! 229-2tjA 

DAMNED, p, p, damn; condemned; 

(Dammed, Damped)—Many a young 
lover’s ardour is this by uiisym- 
patheiic parent 151-i8D 

The adjuditation Ccmmiclee basea 
their aec-sion on tne degree oi 
irequency implied by the adjec¬ 
tive ‘many’; Ihey quesiioiied 
whether it so frequently happens 
that a young lover’s ardour is 
damped by unsympahetic parents, 
who are geneially believed to 
have the eilect of stimulating 
his ardour rather than damping 
; it. Still less, wo aid such parents 
be likely to damn his ardour. 
That unsympathetic parents in 
many cases pour maledictions 
on the head of a young lover 
and damn him (orally), however, 
can scarcely be disputed, 

DAMP, n, slight wetness, chill; 

(Camp)—The sequel to sleeping in 
this is often a bad cold, 54-23D 
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.(Camp)—Soldiers pay little heed to 
discomfort of tins; lt)4-25D^ 
It was felt tnat discondort of 
CAMP would have been both 
vague and misleading—vague, 
because the discomfort (ii any) 
oi a camp must necessarily de¬ 
pend on tne nature oi the camp, 
misleading because a camp by 
no means necessarily lacks com-^ 
fort, Even soldiers would pay 
more than a little heed to the 
discomiort ol a camp where they 
had to wade knee-deep in mud! 
But to the discomiort of mere 
DAMP surely soldiers worthy of 
the name would pay little heed; 

DAMPED, 1 ^, p, damp; depressed, 
moistened, discouraged; 

(Damned, Dimmed)—Many a bud¬ 
ding author is this by the critics; 

49-31A 

DANCE. V, i, to move along or leap, 
with gestures in lively way; 
(Dunre)—Severe chastisement often 
makes a youngster this; 110-35A 

DANCES, n, movements timed to 
music; 

(Dunces)—Some are rather difficult 
to teach; 56-37A 

(Dunces)—Many that seem extre¬ 
mely ioolish to older people are 
very popular with young folk; 

191-8A 

To have chosen DUNCES nere 
would have been to say not 
meiely mat many dunces are ex- 
iremeiy popular with young folk 
which wilh due weight ^vea« 
to the adverb many, would have 
been a scathing enough indict¬ 
ment of young folk; It would 
have been to say that even ex¬ 
cluding those dunces who do not 
seem extremely foolish to older 
V* people, there are still many who 
are very popular with young 
folk. To attribute such a lack of 
the critical faculty among follr 
would have been altogether un¬ 
justifiable, On the other hand, 
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the impatience with which older [DANDER, n, liability or exposure to 


" pe(^ple are apt to regard many] 
rnouern pleasures enthused in by' 
the young, certain types of dan- 
Cinu not least, must have l)Leii' 
ob;>erved by most of you; 

DANDLE, V. t., to fondle amuse, or. 
threat as a child: to pet. ' 

(Handle)—Aiother is apt to be 
arixious wiien the sees strange 
man—her cmld. 445-2 ID . 

DANDY, n, a fop, lastidious person; 
(Daddy)—One who seeks to impiess 
youngsters is apt to be laughed 
by them 159-9A 

The Adjudication Committee ar-' 
gued that if the daddy were pre¬ 
mused to be the father of the 
youngsters mentioned, then, 
•‘apt to” would have made a, 
gross overstatement of the sen-' 
tence completed by Daddy; Sure¬ 
ly most fathers at tome lime ori 
other seek to impi-ess their' 
children; On the other hand, the 
term “daddy” would have been| 
almost pointless if it did not’ 
refer to the parent of the child-, 
is reoscnable to snppr se, that; 
it reasonable to suppose, that! 
as a rule childrcn are less likely 


harm; 

(Dagger)—Hero in cheap sensation¬ 
al liction is often threatened by; 

33-34A 

DANK, adj, unpleasantly damp, oozy; 

(KanX)—Dwelling m suen an at¬ 
mosphere for a long period is apt 
to undermine one’s health; 

131-20D 

“Apt to” decided the question for 
me; Rank, as here suggested 
means offensive or foul-smelling, 
it would, therefore, be truer to 
say in positive terms that 
dwelling in a rank atmosphere 
for a long period undermines 
one s health, because instances of 
its not doing so must be rare. 
At any rate, “usually undermi¬ 
nes” would surely have been 
nearer the mark than “is apt to 
undermine,” Dank means moist 
or humid. Many competitors 
doubtless know from personal 
experience what such an atmos¬ 
phere, is like. There are, of 
course, people who seem to thrive 
in a dank atmosphere, but that 
dwelling in it for a long period 
is apt to undermine one’s health 
will be generally agreed. 
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to laugh at a man who is a pa- -n a a i ^ • i 

rent than at one who is not, v. i., venture, take the risks 

since the former should under-' 
stand them better; The superior | 
aptness of Dandy was consider-! 
ed to be self-apparent, since , 
youngsters are prone to be verv' 
discerning and there was no In-! 
dication that the youngsters 
would be obliged Lo accord this 
person the respe(^t due to a pa 


rent. 

'(Handy, Randy)—^Lad who is this 
is usually a target for schoolboy 
humour 19 3-17 A 

(Bandy, Randy)—Young people are 
apt to judge this hastily by mere 
appearance 319-12D 

(Daddv)*—His weaknesses are often 
much exploited. 430-28A 
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(Care)—Few things thrill romantic 
young woman more than having 
a man to this for her. 278-31A 

(Care)—People who do not this to 
take risks seldom go to the races. 

297-23A 

(Care)—^Timid employees seldom 
this to argue with stern superior. 

300-17D 

CARE, as it was suggested in this 
context, means to be willing, 
wishful, or inclined to. We there¬ 
fore quickly decided that the 
statement completed bv this Al¬ 
ternative was a palpable under¬ 
statement, and one moreover, 
that seemed to serve no useful 
purpose, as that of humour of 
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sarcasm. We preferred to^, say 
that timid employees are virtu¬ 
ally always unw:illing to argue 
with a stem superior, seldom 
DARE to do so. 

(Care;—How many able men make 
little progress because tney do 
not this to lake risks! 330-24D 

.(Care)—We’re apt to be irritated 
when pressed by fnend to doi 
something we don’t this to do. i 
364-12D. 

■JLhe Comm’Ulee’s lirsi rei.lecUoii oix 
uiis Wc.s Kilt liiiiancss Ux 

me teiin C^ixtii. m contrast lu 
lu sa> Vve aon t care to 
uo something is m elicct no moie 
tnan to say tnau we are not vvii-' 
ling or wishiui, that we are not 
inuineu, to no it. A Iriend may 
press us lo oane with nun wnen 
we uon i care’ to because it is in- 
convenieni, or lie may press us 
to stay as nis guest until a later, 
hour than we wisn. Wouia sucn 
pressure, an expiession of hospi¬ 
tality, be apt to irritate usr' 
Surely iioi. nememuer he is a 
friena, and, as such, wodla 
scarcely press us to do something 
he kn.^ws to he bad for us. roi 
inscaiice, a fnend in the true 
sense' oi the term is unlikely lo 
; press us ior a loan that he knows 
we are unwilling, or are not in 
I a position, to make. On the other 

‘ hatid, DARE in this context 

^ means have the courage, bold¬ 

ness, or imp’.idence. Clearly, 
therefore, wc sho ild feel more 
strongly alioul being pressed to 
do so something we don’t dare 
\ to do than about being pressed 
f' to do something we merely don’t 
«are to do. But a friend—per-. 
Iiaps for the very reason that he 
!s a ti’oe friend—may well press' 
us lo do something we don’t dare' 
to db. Fbr instance, he may in our] 
own interests press us to defy a'; 

' bully, to-,stand out for a higher, 
salary, or to undergo , an or»era-'/ 
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tion. And the Committee were 
satisfied that human' nature be¬ 
ing what it is, we are apt to be 
irritated by such pressure, even 
from a friend. 

(Care)—^Apparently even to-day 
not many people this to defy 
social convention. 372-22D 

(Care)—It’s often contemptible to 
ask friend to do something that, 
you don’t this to do yourself. 

376-21D 

Why should it even often be con¬ 
temptible to ask a friend to do 
something that you don’t CARE 
to do yourself? Something you 
don’t care to do is in effect no 
moi'e than something you are 
not willing, or wishful, or in¬ 
clined, to do. You may not 
wish to take your mother-in-law 
to the cinema—but perhaps that 
Is not the l^est illustration! You 
may not feel inclined to take 
your sister to a dance—but would 
it often be contemptible to ask 
a friend to do so? He may wel¬ 
come the opportunity! Dare on 
the othcM- hairi, clearly meant in 
this context have the courage 
boldness or impudence, and we 
preferred the statement thus 
completed Perhaps some of 
you felt that ojlen understated 
the fie:4U?nr*y called for by this 
Solution. But would it be con¬ 
tempt :bJr for a non-swimmer to 
ask a fnend who is an expert to 
.swiiu a few yaid,s to retrieve 
something drifting out to sea? 
Would it bo contemptible to as^;^ 
a friend intimate with a great 
personage to approach him on 
your bahalf when you feel it 
would be impudent for you to 
make the approach yourself? 

(Care)—The petty-minded are of¬ 
ten predudiced against person 
who does things they don’t this 
to do. 394-28A 

(Care)—Many of us have some*’ 
opinions of our friends; that we 
•do not-to express. ■ 395-18A 
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The committee decided that CARE 
meaning willing or wishful, was 
less apt here because of the ra¬ 
ther cauti 9 us phrasing of the 
clue, pariiicularly the word 
many. Surely most, if not all, of 
us have some opinions of our 
friends that we are not willing | 
to express! Perhaps you argued: 
that DARE, meaning have the ^ 
courage or boldness was too, 
strong a term. But the Commit-' 
tec reasoned that, strong though 
it is, this Solution was iustified ' 
in view of the restraint in the , 
CJue. Thev thought there mus' 
be many of you who, on honest 
reflection, will admit that vou 
have some opinions of youi 
friends that you haven't the 
courage to express, “In friend¬ 
ship I early wai taught to belie-; 

ve.I have fouid that a 

friend may profess, yet deceive.” 

(Care)—School'hildreri are usually 
quick to take advantage of tea-, 
char who docs not—to punish 
them. 440-1OD 

We thought that CARE was less 
apt because 'it did not go so far ■ 
as DARE in this context. A tea-. 
cher who does not CARE to 
punish school children is one 
who, perhaps on principle, is, 
merely not willing or not incliu-; 
ed to punish them. For the ^ 
matter, wouli any humanitarian' 
teacher be Inclined to punish | 
the children? But if the occa- j 
siom demands it may not such a i 
teacher mete out punishment! 
even though it be against his | 
will? If therefore, the teacher] 
punishes the children when they 
deserve it—mark you, though it 
be against his inclinat’irns—are 
the children so frequently as 
usually quick to take advantage 
of him? More likely are they to 
take advantage of a teacher who 
does not DARE to punish them? 
Remember, a teacher who does 
not DARE to punish school 
children is one who—perhaps be¬ 
cause he is acting on instructions 
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from higher authority or be¬ 
cause he hasn t the courage—doe* 
not whatever the occasion punish 
the chilrden. And that children 
are usually quick t > take advant¬ 
age of a teacher who dees not 
punish them whatever they do 
was. wo thought, a true-to-life, 
matter of fact assertion. 

(Care)—We’ie apt t'> be impatient 
of person who doesn’t—to do 
what we want him to. 

443-16D 

DARES, third, pers'n sing. dare. 
(Cares)—Womr.-s’s adi’u.ie towards 
a fa.shinn often depends, on 
whether, she—to f. How it her¬ 
self! 434-8D 

(Care.O—It usually flatters woman 
when man—a lot tor her. 

447-lpD 

TIic statement road along with 
CITIES ob piously may mean 
anything or nothing in particular, 
in ihe i-bsonce of any 'ind cation 
in regard lO the relationship ex- 
isJng botwezn the woman and 
th'‘ n-an featured in the Clue. 
Most average men do have some 
care for women and for a 

man to care a lot for a 

woman, we mav have to 
as.'^ume a pre-oxisting under¬ 
standing (T familiarity without 
which there is every pi-obab'ility 
of a SQ,lf-respecting woman re¬ 
senting such case shown for her 
by a comeprative stranger. But 
with DARES as the linking up 
word we frit that there was more 
justification to assume that the 
woman and the man are not 
stranger, since the man is will¬ 
ing to dare a lot for her, which is 
highly incredible if he happens 
to be a stranger. Usually of the 
Clue provided for such excep¬ 
tions where the woman’s deling 
may be one of deep concern for 
the gieat daring Hie man is 
evincing for her. 

DARK, n., want of light, nightfall* 
(Dart)—Cupid generally makes use 
of this when attacking. 1-40A 
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(Park)—Lovers do not welcome i 
lights in. 38-23AI 

DARN, V. t., to mend a hole in ! 
cloth. 1 

(Earn, Yarn)—On the whole wo-; 
men are able to do this much ' 
belter than men. 181-31A 

We summarily disnvlssed EARN on 
the gro mds that i.. wool i h‘ivc 
contributed to a staWment tha!: 
was obviously noi troe. YARN 
was not so q’n-klv f’i^-pos^d of 
Ii is *indisp’na'hic tliai women 
arc incompar'Idy }iett ‘i able in 
talk fcandal than men 
But YARN cow red a moch wilder 
field an ] if is at least hiehlv 
que'tioiabl; w.u^t’nor U'oi’ can¬ 
not ii^ id bie!' »nvn witn worn'") 
as fviivC'iSiti na i<ls Af,cr al! 
the ]*c'CO].cmA, ;’-I a f ,rm o 
yarrd ig Will' DAhN tiie 
was mu -h reo 'e n sfric e i an i 
we arj s.ifi.sfied bovond anv rea¬ 
sonable daub. That on the whole 
worn on are aid." to darn muci 
better than men. 

(Earn, Yarn) - It calls for more 
than a little skill to do this well 
231-17D 

DASH, v.t. a sudden rush, a vigorous 
action, v. i., to rush to throw. 
(Hash, Mash)-Indicates a mix¬ 
ture. 1-3 ID 

(Cash)—Bachelor with plenty o’ 
this usually has number of 
feminine admirers. 25-29A 

I deemed the wort 'admirers" to 
be the deciding f 'ctor in this 
Clue. Fenrinipc seekers of a 
successful marriage mav .swarm 
around a rich bachf?lor but their 
feelings towards liim can scarc'^- 
ly_ b? dc.-crib-d ra th-^e of ad¬ 
miration, The lo e h\ money. 
No .‘'U'di objecl 1 'll atiaclied lo 
the sol it ion D.i li however, be- 
caas? thi; ‘ i nli cl a j ersonal 
characbmis ic 

'(Rash)—When d In, or at ion is e.s- 
seritial imnabe tre often makes 
us this. 122-30Di 

(Cash, Wash)—As a rule wren a I 
man has this it greatly improves 
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his general demeanour. —, 

163-35A 

Solvers who take the trouble of 
weighing the words of the Clues 
should have had little hesitation 
'in rejecting WASH and CASH 
here. Neither of tt'c^e aiterna- 
tiVvN fiUed h .p))ily in ccniunc- 
tion with deweayionr which dc-^ 
notes the beaiing and not mere¬ 
ly the appoarmice of a person. 
WtR* WAS ! merited .‘rpcedy 
rejection. CASH had certain su¬ 
perficial c'ladns lor consideration. 
Co .e-te.r: 1 iho C m nill'^e 

ren.e iTi eT-ed Inat th ' p issetision 
O' ca h (ION no’ gON^e ri a per- 
s n'-’ ti'm'.'rTome lA whereas tem- 
peitcrc* i.s de!'!".c!\' redec ed 
m moa Tiioro me indeed 

knnwi fo m''d of ns wovdthy' or 
'vcdi- o do men who o general 
d'-rricnn-■ur b -speaks an abvsmal 
gj ;om on-' ettuT' wiio teem to 
b.* V. 'rh o 1 dov\n t'leir res- 
pr-cs d.hti-'s and yet again others 
wno are pem do ns anri arrogant. 
None will d.> pule that dash, 
mealing spi it, irnpirls a cer¬ 
tain liveliness serces to enhance 
th<' reneral bearing of its pesses- 
sor. 

(Cash)-Man who has not much 
tni.s is nniikcly to be successful 
speculator. 177-29D 

All available evidence indicates 
that many, if not most, people 
who hav^‘ made huge fortunes 
i ) ^pc-'ilation started with but 
htib' cn-h Pe.han.s that is l^e^ 
ca”'" j omparatn cds' fj-w rich 
nv-n 'iKcuia''’. Indeed, you will 
su-t),' n’‘'ee t'rd as a rule it is 
•me<o g'on’r' ol; for them to do 
«.'» Bn Thcf' wen stronger 
grounds "ha i Ihcsc for the rejec- 
I'l'oi ol CASB, Sue e-is is purely 
reiati\e and in speculation; as_iii 
other spheies of human enter- 
p’-i.-e it i'-: m -a.snr^ fl“ jti propoi— 
tion to one's abihties or origihal 
rcsour c'^. d hus. a mao who 
star s to speculate with Rs. 500 
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and makes Rs. 5,000 may well, 
be accounted a successful specu-j 
Jator whereas a man who starts j 
wilh a lakh and makes Rs. 10.000 ' 
may not be accounted so. since 
he mieht well have made this' 
profit by investment and avoided 
the risk of spe^'ulat on. DAS*1 
was immune tnnn :!ny such ad¬ 
verse (‘ijtic'is'n. As SLuri^ested m 
this ro text, it me?n>; (anarivV 
ior vi:^oj'ms ar\i!)n f)r, ace ir.i,iig 
to pre-'o-it dav eiuTcsnt uso'-o, a 
C'rlai'i s Whet a-r n 

jn.'i I is ri‘"h "i* |) 'O’* 1e 's u ’ k.'- 
Iv To ! o a .^uc'”'^s! d - 
■if he iiiLn't urnrh d sh. 

(Ca.sh) —Alas! how noanv a.-'o un¬ 
duly m.piv.svv? I l)'> iii'ue Til’-. 

fRash)“-Iii the perrormanee '.i \U - > 
action m?.i and wo.nen aie ao 
to lo*c dignity. 211 2.;A 

Men and women can perform 
many a rash action without th:ir 
dignity being in the least degree 
impaired. Marriage is one com¬ 
mon i'ls'anc.x I i the abscivv (d‘ 
any .'•peclied circumstances we 
did not consider RASH an apt 
Solution. To da^h is to rush or 
advance wi-h «.i\ at has'e a 
since the human body is design- 
for a more lel.su h'In gait, we 
^ though'L it could truly be said 
that both men and women lend 
to lof'k scuTicwhat uorTguficl 
when ti;ey are in the act of dash¬ 
ing. Ohj-erce a small crowd of 
your fellow creatiu’es rusiiing t>i 
catch a bus or a train and you'll 
agree? 

(Cash)—Probably most of us won In 
rather have too much than too 
little this. 255-'-k:lA 

Hero again we leH thai th' i.ut • 
finite statement m d? r'de.t oil 
one of Uie ’''ossi' ie Solutb ns 
Echo'*ng Gilbert's li-ies we 
thought there is “'m p^^^ssible 
pronablo doubt whatever” that 
most of us would rather have too ; 
much than too little CASH! The; 
Wisdom of this desire is doubt- 
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Jess questionable, but the Clue 
did not embrace this aspect of 
the matter. That most o# us 
would lather have too great than 
too little a capacity for spirited 
or vigorous action, i.e., DASH is 
admittedly more debatable, but 
we were agreed, that probabihty 
suppor"s the athrmatorv rather 
than ihc ner.atorv conclusion. 

rCa h. Wcih)— Tcir'uv person is 
ap: To resent being told that he 
r.-e’s Ihi^. ' :n3-28D 

7 h ' ri'e i bc’r.g so common, few 
of'O' however tou'^hy. we felt, 
h' ,,y.v to resen' being tolcl 
ih I. i^ey I'iCC ( CASH. Nor 
(t»n!. '-CO why t'n' touchiest 
p i oi ;h ul'^ r''‘Ke*''t being told 
t' .at ■ • ce !,-: a WASH. We are 

u <1 ; now rc th it O'lir faces 
i.uvo i) •-ne .‘•‘m tdgv and hus- 
h. cuts, when they have been 
work ng m the gardm or at 
soin ‘ od I 10 >. often relax, in a 
cnan wnen thev return indoors 
and have to be reminded later 
by wives that they need a clear*- 
up. If a touchy person wer< 
tol 1 that he smelt offensively 
and ncc’ded a bath that would be 
a difTeront matter. Many of us 
might ernile or remain quite 
calm a‘ boing lold that we iSck- 
cd DAS id, i.e. a capacity for 
sy-iuted o»' \i’oro5s action, but 
Wt' thought it could reasonably 
be n'^.s^U'ted fha* a toueJnj person 
would bo apt to resent such a 
remark. 

fCn-h W; sh'' -It is usually fairly 
cAni ur when a pe son badly 
needs this. 343-3D 

Thoik how many in the 

world musi all too f'cauentlv be 
bndiv m need of ;i WATET. Then 
try tu r-'^cull how fro icntlv you 
r-o'i'-e that a i or o standi in 
such nVd. That '•vC- what we 
did, and as a result of our reflec¬ 
tions wo much doubted whether 
it can usually be fairly obvious 
when a person badlv needs a 
wash. Similarly with CASH, 'in 
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which regard we remarked to 
ourselves that financial need is 
a relative factor largely depeii- 
dent on one’s position in life. 
For Instance, tvperson belonging 
to the poorer classes may have 
but a few rupees to his name 
and still not be badly in need of 
cash in the accepted sense of the 
term (for that matter, an appa¬ 
rently poor person may be very 
wealthy). On the other hand 
a person belonging to the- well- 
to-do classes might fairly be 
sa’id to be badly in need of cash 
though he has thousands. Per¬ 
haps some of you thought it l5 
always fairly o’.)viojs when a 
person badly needs "DASH, or the 
capacity for vigorous action, be¬ 
cause such a deficiency in a per- 
<-on's make-up "is self-apparent. 
But surely circumstances are 
easily conceivable in which it 
could not be not'jfeabl'* that a 
parson badly needs dash, unless 
one were very discerning—cir¬ 
cumstances in which the ques¬ 
tion would scarcely arise. 

(Cash)—Women who marry a man 
chiefly for his this often have 
cause to regx*et it. 

H81-24A 

We felt that oiieyi imder.slated the 
case with CASH, and that wo¬ 
men who marrv a man chieflv 
for his ca.sh usuallv (if not al¬ 
ways) at any rate have can^e lo 
regret it. DASH was more per¬ 
sonal. To marry a man chieflv 
for his dash is suielv not so .'^oul-1 
less as lo marry him chiefly for 
his cash! One associates dash 
with tho romantic. And many 
a successful marriage has been 
based on roman'^e! But, taking 
a realistict point of view, we 
agreed that womon who marrv a , 
man chiefly for his dash 
haue cause to regret it. Whether 
they do regret it or whether they, 
show their regret was beside! 
the point. 

(Cash)—Young women are apt to' 


be more favourably impressed 
by admirer who has this than- 
by one who has merely good 
looks. 387-25A 

(Cash)—Men with plenty of this 
are often credited with more 
ability than they have. 

395-18D 

(Cash)—Young people seem to 
have less this now than - 
was the case a generation ago. 

401-14D 

(Lash, Rash. Gash)—Wife's tongue 
bemg—often makes hubby guard¬ 
ed abou. what he tells her. 

441-«>D 

DATE, n., the time of any event. 

(Dame)—We seldom have difficulty 
in remembering an agreeable 
one. 297-38A 

In both its archaic sense and its 
modem facetious application 
DAME means a woman. We 
thought it would be rather an 
exaggeration to say that we sel¬ 
dom have difficulty in remem¬ 
bering an agreeable woman. 
After all a woman may be 
agreeable without having any 
outstanding attractiveness and, 
moreover, some people, in the 
c urse of their profession or 
business encounter a large num- 
b r of agreeable women. AgSin, 
the we in the Clue embraced 
persons of both sexes, which 
gave rise to another debatable 
point. A DATE is an engage¬ 
ment and an agreeable engage¬ 
ment is one wlpch we both men 
and women, look forward to with 
a certain amount of pleasure. 
We felt, therefore, that the state¬ 
ment completed by this Solution 
was broadly true. 

(Dame, Name)—Frivolous type ot 
young man is apt easily to forget 
one, 281-3 ID 

(Fate, Hate, Mate)—Often looms 
large 'in the minds of supersti¬ 
tious people. 286-34A 

\TES, statements in documents ot 
the time of thing’s occurrence. 
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DAUNT 

^ (Danes)—Figure prominently in 
Schoolboys’ English History 
exams. 27-17D 

In a letter a friendly critic takes 
me to task over my selection 
of Date in preference to Danes 
as the solution of the Clue. “II 
Dates be the correct solution,” 
argues Mr. S. A. A. “why specify 

^ English History?” Bates ‘figure 
prominently’ in all histories, 
irrespeclive of nations, Exactly! 
by specifying ‘English History’ I 
hoped to mislead as many soK’^- 
ers as possible into selecting 
Danes. But competitors who 
spotted the significance of the 
word ‘prominently’ avoided the 
trap and selected Dates. In 
other words my argument is that 
while Danes do figure in most 
English History exams., they 
cannot be said to f'g ire promt- 
neyitUj in such tests, but as Mr. 
S. A. A. himself points out. Dates 
play a prominent part in all his¬ 
tory examinations! 

(DAMES) —In business it seldom 
pays to treat—lightly. 420-28A 

DAUNT, v.t., frighten 'into giving up 
a purpose, discourage. 

(Haunt, Taunt, Vaunt)—Heartless 
flirts like to captivate and then 
this their victims. 166-20D 

The Clue referred to heartless 
flirts in general. HAUNT and 
VAUNT were therefore soon dis¬ 
carded as being too far-fetched,; 
at least compared with the re-' 
manning alternatives. TAUNT 
means reproach or upbraid with 
severe or insulting words. Surelv 
there are not a few flirts, even 
of the heartless kind, who have' 
no desire to treat their victims: 
in this manner, especially when ' 
there is no provocation. Rather i 
!is such conduct characteristic of 
the shrew. It is typical of the 

- heartless flirt, however, to capti¬ 
vate and, Incidentally, to some 
extent encourage her victims— 
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then DAUNT, or discourage, 
him. 

(Haunt)—It is usually better to 
face boldly things that this us. 

242-20D 

(Haunt, Taunt, Vaunt)—Brave men 
are seldom perturbed by at¬ 
tempts to this them. 295-13A 

(Haunt, Taunt)—How foolish we 
I are apt to consiaer people who 
i let their past unduly this them! 

361-24D 

iTaint, Tauru)—Boss is usually 
exa pjrated when he knows 
malcontents — emtented wcTk- 
ers. 

428-22D 

DAWN, n , firs^ light, dav-break. 

(Lawii)--Bca”.tv of thi.^ has ins¬ 
pired maov famous poets to 
write about it. 339-27D 

DAY, n., tile time of light between 
SLinr’iso and sunset, time when 
sun is at real horizon. 

(Daw)—Follows the night. 

35-32D 

(Lay)—Bright rn I cheer"ul one 
sometimes makes us want to 
sing. 65-15A 

(Way)-—How long this seerns when 
one* is iecling sick and tired. 

68-18D 

(Pay)—How quickly it seems to go 
when one spends it in enjoy¬ 
ment. 1 '^9-30D 

In the first place, Datf accorded 
particularly well with “seems” 
since the actual pace of time is 
invariable. “One,” as used here, 
is the equivalent of “a person” 
and generalises. A day is a 
fixed period of 1:ime and is the 
same to all. Therefore, it can 
truly, be said speaking of people 
generally, that a day spent in en¬ 
joyment seems to go quickly. 
On the other hand, Pay varies 
widely according to the occupa¬ 
tion of the person concerned, and, 
anyway, if a frugal person re¬ 
ceiving big pay spent it in enjoy¬ 
ment he might well make it not 
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only seem to go, but actually go,! 
slowly. I 

(Pay)—Few, if any, of us can say 1 
we have never wasted this. ' 
107-32A' 

The phrase if avy made the word 
few very near tu ?K>rte Njw 
surely the perron is }\v no means 
so extremely’ larc who can sav 
he has )K?voi’ his PAY 

What of tlio-o who li ivo 
2 ’ccentlv Seara i working for 
their liv ng a id have received 
pay onlv a few tnnei^? Whereas 
over a v'era d of many years e-vX'n 
a coQSCieniiou* ra d vT.rrfnl man 
may have wasted ills pav on at 
least one occMsion a cunb'ie. tions 
and careful voufh who has been 
working onlv n fv’.v months ma'’ 
wcI] nave reh'anied from any 
sin-h imrro-' idc ,ce, o neciallv if 
he has strict parental eves on 
him. In ih? c ise of PAY. ho v- 
ever, a p'n*''o ds wh )le life hrri 
to be consiflerod, and we held it 
to be improbal.'le lhat anv o< us, 
young or old, can sav we have 
never wasted a day. 

'(Dad, Dab)—Usually the happier 
when busily occupied. 230-2 IJ\ . 

In our opinion DAD was too loose- 
fitting in relation to this Clue to 
merit any serious consi derail on. 
And in vdew of the somewhat 
sweeping character of the state¬ 
ment made, DAB, we considered, 
had little substun dal argument 
to "jusVvtv Its ^eleAtnn. ev.- 

pert \ius\ly o cupled with Ins 
nwfi wo 'k mhdit well be far 
from happv i’ i)j<’ cfforl.-. wtue 
meedng vvilh f.'il.jro. ilo mi/dd 
also })C' bu il ’ (j 'c’.ipivd on 
task at whi( h he was rot a dab 
The bro-‘d rrui' ^ thrU j'il'"*('.s‘; 
breeds dis^fMb t i'- .'v. i- f,f 
so many It'adj:i.> sal aciag-:lhat 
the po::s hic’ solution DAY n-ne 
seemed alrnr,sl plan uiimouslv 
apt. Many inde^-’d might 
that the day which is 
occupied 'is not merely 
but always the happier. 


_ DAZED 

however, that the exceptional^ 
provided by such days as are 
busily occupied in some distaste¬ 
ful or unpleasant duties called 
lor the more modified degree of 
frequency denoted in the Clue. 
(Lay, Way)—Miserable this some¬ 
times makes one’s entire outlook 
seem black. 239-27A 

(Sav, Way, Pay)—Opportunist is^ 
usual I v alert to turn this to the 
b-st advantage. :'r)3-31D 

(Pav)—It IS good for worker whose 
.io}» 1 exu'-tin:* lO seen 1 pari of, 
h's this i.s amusement. 309-33A 
(Dad)—Wiien iiUlc bo', is fit and 
VvVl! (a‘ed h-r, hi^ this is usu¬ 
al) v happy. 314-lf;A 

DAYS, n., pi. day. 

(Rnv.b- -Daring mon.sron a few 
these of sunshine are very cheer¬ 
ing. 126-20A 

li may not unfairly be sa'id that 
there was little excuse tor even 
the liasliesi solver to misinter¬ 
pret this Clue. The qualifying 
(xpres-'ion '*a few” and “very 
cheeiing” pointed unmistakably 
to the qfiicially selected solution 
Days. It will loe generally agreed 
that even the most vivacious of 
us are rarely moxa than mildly 
uplifted in spirits by a few rays 
of .sunshine during a prolonged 
spell of dismal weaihor. 

DAZE, n., stupefication. bewilder- 
ment. 

CDo’/.e^- It same \.\me lor 

- mind to become ctcat alter 
iK'h^g in one. 139-33A 

Th" Cbi^ is crmcerned wholly with 
"orv ts mind” and not with “one 
s/ir end tlipi’efore we had 
twr-iv TO CO isider mitif' 

in a d/fsc.” Now, whil** )x?rso!. 
may be iu a doze, hi’^ mind i.- 
i:cver sp^kc i of as being in one. 
though a per.stm’s mind mav 
well be in a daze, from which 
H certainly lakes some l^me tu 
become clear. 


argue j 
busily ‘ 

usually'DAZED, p, p. daze, made stupid, 
We felt dazzled. 
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(Dared)—When an int:)xicate~d manr 
is this his actions are often' 
alarming. 85-37A 

DEAD, adj., no longer alive, without 
life. 

(Head, Read)—^The man who Is 
this is nearly always respected. 

6-28D 

Is the man at the Inp “nearly al¬ 
ways respected”? It is not a sad 
fact that he is moie oiiQi. suh 
jectcd to the slings and arr.jw^ 
of envy, jealousy and rivalry? 
Feeling that this is generallv th ' 
rase, I had no hesitation in se¬ 
lecting ‘‘Dead’ as the hotti'C >oL'- 
tion hero. “Roafl" of couivc, r jl: ! 
itself out in view of the word 
“respecled” in the Clue, ,'dau' 
authors wlu are read and en¬ 
joyed are not n'ce vsanly losovr- 
ted. 

(Dear'^—Veterans love to rocouat 
stories of comrades who are thi- 
GC-lOA 

(Deal*)—Our actions ar' ofiou 
gi^ally influenced l).y the w.sh- 
es of one who is this. 12o-12D 

A little reflection will (onvinev 
most readers that our actions 
are usually, if not always, great¬ 
ly Influenced by the wishes ol 
one who'is dear to us. In v.ew 
of the adverb “often” therefore, 
the sentence completed by Dear 
seemed to constitute an under¬ 
statement. Instances of our being 
greallv mf\uet\ce l oy one who 
Vs dead tnvxsV soreVy be Vewev and 
incVdenlaWy move consoi\aut with 
the adverb ‘ o'ten’. In Hus cose 
it is necessary, rr a ml', th d the 
per&on shall have iicen dear iu 
us or deeply respected ]>v u^^ an • 
then lemoved bv death. 

(Head, Road)-—Som^' men rr? more 
dangerous when di?y are dii-n 
228 .32A 

To say that n porsun is READ 
may mean tba h-s v/mi igs or 
speeches are r<\'d, ?nd this alter-; 
native could tlierofoie not be j 
challenged on a point of gram- j 
mar. But we felt that there was 
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little more to be said for it. One 
could read 'into the sentence 
thus completed that some men 
are more dangerous when they 
are read than when they are 
listened to. But we felt that too 
much had to be assumed for this 
interpretation. Apart from its 
singular number, as against 
people in the plural, HEAD re¬ 
sulted in a futile statement in 
o ir opinion. Obviously a dange- 
rou.s man is more dangerous 
when he is in power. The state¬ 
ment c.-mploicd }\y DEAD was 
held 1o b.? far more justifiable. 
Peupie are often unmindful of 
tne influence that mav lee excer- 
(bv a nun when he is dead, 
othcro/i.-e perhaps there wouid 
have been fewer martvrs. “John 
Crow/iA })Odv lies a mouldering 
in the grave, his soul is marching 
(Jii!” Bui it has been written, not 
V, it bout .‘-omc justification, that 
there have been quite as many 
martyrs for bad causes as for 
good ones. 

DEAF, adj., unable to hear, not gi¬ 
ving ear to, insensible to harmo¬ 
ny. 

(Dead)—Confirmed profligate in 
this to all appeals to his better 
nature. 40-3D 

(Dead)—There are occasions when 
most of us wish we were this! 

365-5D 

We were not Viappy about vb\s Clue 
read VilevaVVy wVVb eVllver Aller- 
nalive; we questioned whether 
even occasionally so manv as 
most of us really wish we were 
DEAD or even DEAF. We there- 
iore felt it was more reasonable 
to read the Clue in a flippant 
sense, particularly in view of the 
conclusion that the Solutiv-u 
DEAF accorded better with this 
flippancy, the Aite"native DEAD 
seeming to fall rather 
(Bear, Dear* NearWMan'.:; being 
this to woman is somelimes apt 
to increase her affection for him! 

370-/80 
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(Deaf)—Even the hard-headed are 
seldom—to flattery. 436-16A 
DEAL, n., bargain, transaction of 
business dishonest job. 

(Meal)—By means of blamej 

many a poor peddler manages t.) 
secure this 103-32A 

1 first preferred Meal to Deal. To 
the peddler, being pooi: a meal 
seemed the immediate problem. 
But a peddler is not a beggar: 
and on further consideration 
struck me that a poor one. with 
h'is capital perhaps all laid out 
his wares, would naturadi^ eni- 
ploy ‘blarney’ to secure a deal 
first. The meal would bee ome, 
possible only after a successful 
deal. “No deal, no meal*’. Bear¬ 
ing this in mind Deal Pnallv 
convinced me as being more apt. 

(Meal)—Being given bad this 
sometimes makes person rhsincli- 
ned towards food tor a tune. 

2iO-29D 

(Dell)—How pleasantly the poets 
describe many a shady ihis! 

• 2G7-^9A 

(Meal)—Good one usiiaTy makes 
man leel pleased with himself. 

275-16A 

Makes man pleased nnth hivne^r 
were the illuminating words In 
this Cfue. A good MEAL often 
makes a depressed person feel 
more cheerful, but we thought; 
H would be a patent exaggera¬ 
tion to assert that it usually 
makes a man feel pleased with 
himself. After all, a great many 
people enjoy what fhay be called i 
a gool meal regularly every day.' 
but there is no evidence to show 
that this causes them to feel 
pleased with themselves. It is 
but human nature to experience 
a feeling of self-satisfaction when 
one successfully accomplics 
something which one has set 
one’s mind to, and we were un¬ 
able, therefore, to find anything 
unfortunate, in our opinion, that 
they must be comparatively few 
to quarrel with in the statement 
completed by DEAL. 


(Meal)—How many unfortunate... 
never get a square this! 

330-19A 

Unfortunate indeed must be the 
people who never get so much 
as a single square MEAL—^so 
unfortunate, in our opinion that 
they must be comparatively few 
in number even in this hard 
world DEAL was open to a wider . 
interpretation, and we felt it 
could reasonably be said that 
there are very many unfortuna¬ 
tes who never get a square deal 
in life. For instance, those who 
work for salaries that scarcely 
represent the means of bare 
sul)-,tance and under conditions 
that are a shame to an age call¬ 
ed enlightened. 

(Aloal)—As a rule we arc resent¬ 
ful towards people from whom 
we get bad this. 348-24D 

If as a rule we were resentful to¬ 
wards people Irom whom we 
get a bad MEAL, then surely 
there would he a lot more feel¬ 
ings of resentment than there 
are in the world today! The 
person from whom we get a bad 
meal may have done his best. 
He may be a host whose means 
are very limbed. The Committee 
wore satisfied that getting a bad 
DEAL is much more likely to 
arouse our resentment. Because 
for one thing, the person from 
whom we get a bad deal is much 
more likely to be blameworthy. 
That, apart from a deal is prob¬ 
ably iDeing more importanat than 
a meal. We therefore had ho hesi- ' 
tation in choosing DEAL as the 
better answer to the Clue, in 
view of the words as a rule. 

(Meal)—Probably most of us at 
times envy somebody a good 
this. 383-3 ID 

DEALER, n., a trader. 

(Healer, Sealer)—The more reli- 
j able he is the better he prospers. 

' 59-23D 

I DEAR, adj., great beloved, precious 
costly. 
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(Dead, Deaf)—We naturally feel 
sympathetic towards people who 
are this. 151-33A 

[(Bear, Near)—Wilful and self-cen-: 
tered woman is often surprisinglyj 
submissive to man who is this' 
to her. 1^2-33A' 

The adjudication Committee rea¬ 
soned that it would not be sur¬ 
prising if the woman described, 
in the Clue were submissive to 
a man who was a bear to her, 
i.e. whose behaviour towards 
her was rough and unmannerly. 
On the other hand, the sub-, 
duing effect of love on a wilful 
and self-centred woman and her 
submissiveness to the man who 
is dear to her may well be sur¬ 
prising. Near was considered to 
be weak because of its conflict¬ 
ing meanings. Moreover, the 
one most applicable was embra¬ 
ced by dear. 

(Dead)—We generally resent 

hearing ill-spoken of one who is 
this. 176-14D 

(Near)—We more easily tolerate 
the weakness of those who are 
this to us. 194-22D 

(Dead)—We are very apt !> 
exaggerate this virtues of siicl. 
friends. 217-7D 

(Deaf)—When such a friend mis¬ 
understands us we usually try ti 
be patient. 270-29D 

When a deaf friend misunderstands 
us becau.se he mishears or fails 
to hear us through no fault of 
his own then of course it is only 
human that we should try to be 
pat'ient. But the question po.sod, 
in the statement completed by’ 
DEAF was by no means so spe¬ 
cific. It embraced all possible- 
mlsuderstanding, not only those 
that might be due to deafness.! 
And the Committee reasoned I 
that deafness alone cannot often 
give rise to misunderstandings 
between friends, since one 
would know about, and be mind¬ 
ful o| a friend’s deafness. In 
other words, when a deaf friend 
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misunderstands us it may well 
have nothing to do with hl» 
deafness. Remembering how 
many impatient people there are 
in the world, who seldom try to 
be patient, the Committee won¬ 
dered whether we so frequently 
as usually try to be patient with 
an ordinary friend when he 
misunderstands us, even though 
he be deaf. The word usuallu 
was the crux of the problem. 
Turning to BEAR, they remark¬ 
ed that this Alternative implied 
a much stronger bond of sym¬ 
pathy than did the mere word 
friend. Dear in this context 
means beloved. They there Tore 
felt they were on safer ground 
in presuming that we usually 
try to be patient with a dear 
Iriend when he misunderstands 
us. 

(Dead)—The fact that a person is 
this often causes us to minimize 
his defects. 312-20A 

If Hitler were to die it is doubtful 
whether his death would cause 
us to minimize his defects, and 
a similar doubt exists with many 
others of his kind. In olhei 
words it all depends, we thought, 
on what kind of person he was- 
when alive whether or not wo 
minimize the delects of a man 
who is dead. Or, again, and whe¬ 
ther he had been a personal 
friend or acquaintance. In the 
absence of such information in 
the Clue DEAD seemed to us ari 
unsatisfactory Alternative. The 
statement completed by DEAR 
was In our view a somewhat 
banal but justifiable generaliza¬ 
tion. Most of us do quite often 
make allowances for an exerci¬ 
se tolerance towards certain 

. shortcomings in one who is dear 
to us, shortcomings which in an¬ 
other person we would heartily 
condemn. 

(Bear, Near)—Nowadays we are 
oftqn obliged to buy from sho^ 
keeper who is this. 318-7D 



DEBT 

(Dead)---We are usually quick to 
repudiate unkind reference to 
friend who is this. 359-35A 
(Bear)—Man who 'is commonly 
regarded by women as a—olten 
makes unsatisfactory husb:md. 

440-14D 

DEBT, n., what is owed. 

(Dent>“Oflen the effect of a sef- 
lous blow, when tin is concern¬ 
ed. 63-:i8A 

The possible s dutions were Den 
and debt. The woi'd “tin” in the 
Clue means either a metal, or, 
in slang, "money.” A severe or 
sharp blow will, of course, maKe 
a dent in a tin. But, the expres¬ 
sion ".serious blow” means a 
ioss or some such calamity and 
we do not use that expression 
to describe a heavy or strong phy¬ 
sical stroke. Dent, therefore, did 
not seem a very apt solution. 
On the other hand, interpreting 
the word “tin” in its slang sense, 
money, it was clear that the so¬ 
lution dedt, taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with the words “serious 
blow” aptly fitted the Clue, for 
it cannot be disputed that debt 
is “often the effect” of a heavy 
financial loss. 

DECAY, n., decomposition, wither¬ 
ing, ruinous state. 

(Delay)—Often attributable tu neg¬ 
lect. 42-20D 

(Delay)—This during transport 
often causes loss in perishable 
goods. 262-27A 

DECENT, adj., becoming, good 
enough, 

(Recent)—Fashions which are this 
seem to be generally considered 
most becoming. 44-15AJ 

(Recent)—It’s usually big advan^ 
tage to applicant for job when 
he has—testimonials. 435-13D 

DECIDE, V. i., to resolve, to settle. 
(Deride)—Think twice before you 
this where, an affair, of the heart 
is concerned. 250-12D 
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IDECK, n., upper platform of ship, 
i (Desk)—^This should be kept 
tidy as possible. 258-33A 

The statement contemplated 'in the 
Clue was a sweeping one, reier- 
ring by implication to every 
deck or desk. As we saw it, the 
essential diffci'ence between tha 
two Alternative- was this: A 
DESK is personal and its condi¬ 
tion depends on the^ require- 
ments of a particular individual; 
a DECK is impersonal, so to 
speak, and its condition should 
conform to rules and legula- 
fions. Whether a desk should be 
kept as tidy as possible thus 
surety depends upon the perso¬ 
nality or dispotition of the perso.n 
who works at it. Some people 
work their best at an unt'idy 
desk. It might be argued that 
sometimes a deck—a sports deck, 
for instance—cannot be kept 
tidy. But, remember, the Clue 
said as tidy as possible. 

DECKS, n.. plural deck. 

(Necks)—Those of some tramps 
could do with a good scrubbing. 

23-15A 

Tramps are of two kinds, the hu¬ 
man species and the ocean 
going. It is doubtful if any one 
has even seen one of the human 
species whose neck indeed, 
whose whole body, could not do 
with a good scrubbing, as these 
fellows are invariably unwash- 
; ed! On the other hand, the decks 
of some tramp steamers are ha¬ 
bitually in a dirty conditiori. 
owing to the nature of the cargo^ 
i carried. Thus the word ‘some’ 

I in the clue pointed cleail.y to 
decks as the correct solution. 
DEED, n., an act. thing consciously 
done, a brave act. 

(Need.)—^Loss of employment some¬ 
times causes desperate this. 

129-17D 

The Committee thought Deed waSuJ 
the apter in view of the word I 
“loss”. Strictly speaking, it is 
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more the lack of employment | 
than the loss of it that causes i 
desperate need. On the other; 
hand, the shock of losinfi hisl 
job, rather than the actual do.s- 
titution entailed is s^;metimcs 
the direct cause of a man's 
doing a desperate deed. 

(Deep)—Somel’imes impc-ssib^e 1o 
fathom. 

DEEP could only be Lmc’cr-,too(< in 
its poetical sense as sea. Tiie 
verb to fathom originally meant 
to measure the depth of water 
with a fathom line exclusively, 
but it now means to sound or 
ascertain the depth of water b.y 
any method and with modern 
methods, such as the ingenious 
sound wave appliance, it is pos¬ 
sible to fathom almost any sea 
where a ship may sail. We 
therefore felt that with DEEP 
as the solution seldom would 
have been more appropriate 
than somettmes. Figuratively 
fathom means to get to the bot¬ 
tom of, comprehend; and clear¬ 
ly it had to be read in this sense 
with DEED as the solution. We 
readily agreed that a deed is 
often extremely difTicult. and 
sometimes Impossible, to fa¬ 
thom. 

>EEP, adj., crafty or secretive, pro¬ 
found. 

(Peep, Weep)—Harsh treatment is 
apt to make a sensitive child 
this. 15‘^-2.aD 

Peep was thought to *bear but 
little relation to the Clue. On 
the other hand, the words ‘is apt 
to” would have had an unduly 
modifying effect with. as 

the solution, because harsh 
treatment nearly always makes 
a sens'itive child weep. Deep 
was adjudged to be altogether 
fitting since a sensitive child 
usually broods over haKh 
treatment and tries to devise 

^ some form of defence. He is thus 
apt to become secretive and 
cunning. 


(Meek)—The intelligence of such 
persons is often underestimated 
b.y those who do not know them 
int’matel.v. 215-35A 

(Deaf)—Such people are often 

given to brooding. 250-2 ID 

DEEPER, adj., comp, of deep, des¬ 
cending farther downward. 
(Temper)—When you’re in trouble 
you .should always try not to get 
in this. 88-18A 

Ihe word “always” seemed to me 
the deciding factor in the Clue. 
A person in trouble may or 
may not be apt to lo^e his tem¬ 
per. Invariably however, there 
is a danger of nis making mat¬ 
ters worse, such as by worrying. 

DEER, n., a ruminant quadruped 
with branching horns. 

(Beer)—Experts can :eil from its 
head whether it 'is a good, poor 
or mdiflerent one. 85-16A 

Even the experts cannot tell from 
the froth whether beer is good. 
Much depends on the manner In 
which it is poured out. More¬ 
over, as in the case of the drau¬ 
ght variety, beer is not neces¬ 
sarily bad because it has little 
or no head. On the other hand, 
a deer is always judged by its 
head. 

DEFEAT, n.. frustration, overthrow. 
(Defect)—Person of weak charac¬ 
ter tends to be unduly discoura¬ 
ged by a personal one. 181-34A 
(Defect) — Reflective people 
often feel sorry for someone 
who takes personal this too 
much to heart. 402-6D 

(Defect)—Woman is more apt 
I than man to take personal—to 

i heart. 408-13D 

i (Defect)—We’re apt to admire 
' person who jokes about his own 

— 439-12D 

DEFEATS, n., pi. defeat. 

(Defects)—Our own these tend to 
make us sympathetic about those 
of our friends. 172-lD 

Our own defects that we recognise 
as such (particularly, but by no 
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means necessarily, physical 
ones) may well tend to make us 
sympathetic about defects of a 
s'imilar nature in others, espe¬ 
cially our friends. But the 
statement completed by DE¬ 
FECTS did not say this. It re¬ 
ferred to defects in general, our 
own and our fi-iends. Now, is 
the fact that one suffers from anj 
inferiority complex likely toj 
make one sympathetically In-1 
dined towards a very concerted.' 
person? Quito the reverse. De-; 
feats necessarily have much,- 
more in common than defects; 
and having experiences in com-i 
mon tends to give friends com¬ 
mon sympathies. 

DEFECT, n., iauU, shortcoming. 
(Defeat)’—We are apt keenly to 
resent being reminded of a per¬ 
sonal one, 271-lD 

DEFECTS, n., plural defect. 

(Defeats)—Many unsuccessful men 
have ultimately succeeded in life 
through analysing their— 96-6D 

1 do not agree with competitors 
who thought the latter could bel 
dismissed on what might be 
called a technicality—that de¬ 
feat in itself cannot be analysed , 
The term could reasonably be re¬ 
garded as embracing the manner, 
of the e’efeats. Defects was the 
apter solution of a problem in, 
v^hich the issue was compara¬ 
tively clear. Defects and de¬ 
feats can be likened to cause and 
effect. Surely therefore, it’is by 
first analysing and then remedy¬ 
ing their defects that the majori-, 
ty of men succeed. 

[(Defeats)—Most of us are ex-, 
tremely reluctant to discuss our! 
own 130-30Aj 

When completed by the solution! 
Defeats this Clue presented anj 
assertion which seemed highly | 
Questionable if not palpably un¬ 
true. You and I. of course, are 
not guilty of the weakness of 
seeking to make excuses for our 
^ ibfeats. But 1 think I am right* 
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tin saying that we do know 
many people who are only too 
anxious to discuss such faiilures, 
recounting them in such a way 
that it is clear the defeats in 
question would have been vic¬ 
tories had it not been for an un- 
foreseable mischance or a com¬ 
bination of peculiarly unfortu¬ 
nate circumstances! And d 9 es 
not that same vanity whiclT 
prompts many of us to explain 
away our defeats also make us 
extremely reluctant to discuss 
our own short-comings, i.e. de¬ 
fects? For the latter, being fea¬ 
tures of temperament or of 
character are. as a rule, so 
much more difficult to justify, 
deny or excuse. For which 
reason it is only natural that 
most of us, being the human 
creatures we are, should seek 
to spare ourselves the unplea¬ 
santness of dwelling upen a 
disagreeable topic. 

(Defeats)—Alas! how many of our 
own do we fail to recognise as 
such. 246-15D 

Doubtless few people seek to ad¬ 
vertise their DEFEATS, and 
many people try even to bind j 
themselves to their defeats as 
such. But surely few do so 
with much success. Defeats 
usually proclaim themselves too 
loudly, if only by reason of the 
disappointtment experienced 
when we fail to get what we 
have been striving after, or the 
fact that something we have 
enjo.yed is henceforward denied 
to us. The Committee there- ^ 
fore felt that the words how 
many in the Clue would have 
exaggerated the number of our 
defeats that we fail to recog¬ 
nise as such. Clearly there is 
usually less reason for our 
DEFECTS to be so ob\>*ious to 
us. They are a part of us. and ^ 
familiarity tends to make 
oblivious of them we cainnot 
view them objectively as we 
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can our defeats. And though 
defects may have ^milar conse* 
Quences to defeats, the link be¬ 
tween cause and effect is less 
likely to be so clear in the case 
of defects as it is in the case of 
defeats. 

! (Defeats)—Woman usually delight 

^ in - of their rivals. 410-27A 

!K}FER, V. i., yield to another’s opi-j 
I nions. I 

(Refer)—Wives whose nusbands ' 
^ continually—to them are often ■ 

L envied by other women. ; 

435-1 ID; 

EFERS, third person sing, defer. 
s (Refers)—^^Snob does, with tire- 

[ some persistence, lo his socially 

L superior acquaintances, 

f 44-15D 

DEFIED, p. p , defy; challenged, set 
at naught, resisted openly. 

‘ (Denied)—It is usually galling to 
a self-important person to be 
this. 175-11A 


curity he offers is quite inade^ 
quate. With DEFIED as the 
solution, however, the majority 
of the situations envisaged 
were those in which the perso¬ 
nal element entered strongly 
and in which a self-important 
person’s vanity might well be 
deeply wounded. DEFIED 
therefore accorded much more 
closely with the words iisuaU 
ly galling in the Clue. 

(Denied)—Strong-willed persons 
seldom submit patiently to 
being this. 207-8D 

Surely now more than ever it 
would be rash to say that 
sirong-willod persons seldom 
submit patiently to being de¬ 
nied. What about the many 
things a person may be accus¬ 
tomed to have in time of peace 
that are no longer available? 
Be it no led that strongwilled 
does not mean impatient. Ra¬ 
ther doe? it indicate strength 
of character, and men of stren- 


The vast majority of the s'itua-' of character, are surely not 

tions referred to in the state- Hkely lo be petty as would 

ment completed by DENIED; l^ave been implied in the statc- 
' would be those in which a sell-' completed by DENIED, 

important person is demed i DEFIED was clearly a very- 

something rather than those in, dilTerenl matter 
^ which he himself is disowned. DEFT, adj., dexterous, skilful, 

' Thinking of the various rir- (Left)—Numerous wives who are 

cumstances in which a person this manage to make an inde- 

^ may be denied something, such pendent income. 41-18A 

► an occurrence is often impersonal (Daft)—Sudden crisis often makes 
and can therefore offer no a person unexpectedly this. 

, affront to his dignity. He may “ 249-9A 

^-be denied admittance to a! To describe a person’s being made 
theatre because, it is full. He DAFT as merely unexpected 

may be denied something! would in our view be a rather 

through some regulation or law! ridiculous understatement. The 

that applies to everybody inj mere fact of stating as here 

common. There are still other that an occurrence was unex- 

relevant instances, into which pected implies that some people 

the personal element may enter, at any rate might think it was 

but which constitute no valid. expected, the purpose of the 

cause for even a self-omportant statement being to disillusion 

■ p erson’s dignity being galled. such people. And in any case, 

^Tle may approach his bank for surely even a sudden crisis does 

a loan and he denied it for the not make people daft so fre- 

very sound reason that the se- quently as often. It is true that 
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a sudden crisis may be expect¬ 
ed to make some people DEFT 
who are not ordinarily so; for 
instance, people who have a 
cool braiin. But there are many 
others, paiticularly nervous 
people who might normally be 
expected to bungle things in a 
sudden crisis. Often, however, 
it has the unexpected elfect of 
making them DEP'T. 

(Daft)—Persons who are this do 
things which most of us are in¬ 
capable of. 271-7Di 

In one sen^e to be incapable of 
certain conduct means to be 
opposed iO or extremely unlike¬ 
ly to indulge in such conduct by 
reason of one’s character and 
temperament. So very few of 
us have the slightest desire to| 
do reckless, wild or crazy things' 
that interpreting the words' 
incapable of in their figurative! 
sense, we considered the phrase' 
most of us was a distinct under¬ 
statement read in conjunction ■ 
with the possible Solution* 
DAFT. That most of us are li¬ 
terally incapable of doing the| 
things that daft persons do' 
would clearly be a questionable' 
assertion, ior if we deliberately 
chose so to behave the maionly 
of us would be quite capable 
nf emulating many of the thing;, 
that such persons do. On hoioj 
grounds, therefore DAFT seem-' 
ed to us an unsatisfactory Al¬ 
ternative. Some delt actions. 
we have remarked in a previous 
comment, mav i/\ themselv'es he 
quite common place, such as 
driving a car skilfully or type¬ 
writing with speed and accuracy. 
But that does not mean that all 
or even most of us are capable 
of doing such things deftly, wi<h- 
out either a natural or an ac- 
quhisd aptitndu Road in con¬ 
junction with DEFT the Clue 
clearly implied that deft persons 
do things with a deftness that 
most of us are incapable of and 
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we held this to be a reasonab]j(L 
true assertion. | 

.(Daft)—^There’s little more Lkeijl 
to make motorist this than citJ 
traffic today. b62-29A 

I (Daft)—Man often discovers after ] 
marriage that his wife is nof 
! so this as he thought! 377-19i| 

j In choosing DEFT here, we thoj^ 
i ght of the fiancee who convinl 

ces her future husband Ih^ 
she has outstanding domestii 
abilities. And then ^ve thougli 
(perhaps a little ruefuUvJ) o 
the facility with whijh afte 
, marriage she breaks the era 

; ckery, makes dishes for hir. 

that might well be described a 
burnt offerings, and pucks hu 
with the needle when sewir 
on a bandage or a lastminul 
button! Notwithstanding t> 
fact that, in view of the excl 
ination mark, the Clue did n 
have to be read in a strict 
literal sense, we felt that DAF 
was less apt because of its fa| 
reaching implications. 

DEFTLY, adv., neatly, skilfully. 
(Daftly)—^Drill Sargeant expec 
raw recruits to handle the 
rifles thus. 76-2^ 

DEFY, V. t., challenge, set at naugj 
resist openly. [ 

(Deny)—People entirely depended 
upon their work are often oti 
ged to this ill-health. 159-3} 


The adjudication Committee coif 
find nothing wrong with 
the aptness of which they f 
to be self-evident. With Dcf 
on the other hand, it was neci 
sary to read into the Clue tj 
the people referred to were oil 
tioned, presumably by somea 
In authority, as to their statejj 
•health. The Committee thoui 
that this additional circuj 
tanc/'s made Denu less 
parlficularly in view of the ff 
quency denoted by “often”. I 
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(Deny)—Ultimately It usually pro> 
ves futile to this the truth. 

200-33A 

(Deny)—To succeed many a self- 
made man has had to this his | 
parents. 268-15D i 

EJECT, V. t., despirit, depress. i 

(Reject)—Althoufth he has no va-' 
caricy kind employer tries not to 
this worthy applicant for post 

310-37A 

If a big employer has no vacancy 
he might try to make one for a, 
woilhy applicant, but what about 
the small employer? Suppose, for 
instance you only employ two 
domestic servants, with both of 
whom you are well satisfied, and 
another applies for a post. We 
failed to see how in such circums¬ 
tances the kindest of emplo.yers 
could tr.v ('in the accepted sense 
Oi the word) not to REJECT 
the worthiest applicant for a post. 
That if he were a kind employer i 
he would try not to DEJECT 
him, we had no doubt. 

‘EJECTED, p, p., deject; downcast, 
sorrowful. 

(Detected)~Persons of shy and 
timid disposition are, as a rule, 
easily this. 132-14D 

“Sh.y and timid” is a very sweep¬ 
ing description and a person 
whose disposition can be thus 
described ver.y rarely escapes de¬ 
tection. In view of this, an un¬ 
qualified positive assertion would, 
surely have been more accurate 
with D^’^tecled, i.e. that such per¬ 
sons “are easify detected.” True,, 
they sometimes protect themsel-l 
ves with an armour of arrogance, I 
but then th^y cease to be, in j 
the true sense, “of shy and timid I 
disposition.” Dejected seemed to 
be the apter solution. It is in 
the nature of such persons as 
are described in the Clue that 
the.y are hypersensitive, some- 

.. times even to the point of sen¬ 
sing a slight in the friendliest 
gesture! They are similarly apt 
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to dwell upon a minor reverse 
and magnify it into a major 
setback. 

(Rejected)—Women are usually 
quicker than men to sympathise 
with—lover. 441-23A 

To say why gals acts so or so 
Or don’t ‘ould be presuming 
Mebby to mean yes an’ say no 
Comes m.aterial to women. 

Obviously the poet was a man— 
otherwise there would have been 
less uncertainty voiced in these 
lines. And because it takes a 
woman to understand a woman 
we thought it would be going 
too far to spy that women are 
usually quicker than men to 
sympath'so with a REJECTED 
lover. Women know full well 
that the rejection ma.y be more 
than a tantalising posponement 
of acceptance. 

But yet she listen’d—’tis enough. 
Wlu) listens cnce will listen 
twice. 

Her heart be sure , is nert of ice, 
And one refusal no rebuff. 

On the other hand, DEJECTED in 
this context painted a clear pic¬ 
ture. Here was a lover who had 
not necessarily been rejected but 
who was cast down, disprited 
depressed. A situation calling in¬ 
deed lor material instincts! And 
that women are usually quicker 
than men to sympathise with 
such a hu^er was in our view 
no more and no less than the 
truth Perhap? you thought that 
usually was an understatement 
with this Solution. But remem¬ 
ber a dejected lover might be a 
rejected lover! 

DELL, n., a small narrow valley. 

(Bell)—Both its soothing melan¬ 
choly and its tuneful echoes 
have been a source of 'inspira¬ 
tion to many great poets 

81-21D 

By taking their clue from the 
word echoes which pointect 
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pretty clearly to Dell, solvers 
without much knowledge of the 
great poets and their verse 
might have got the correct so¬ 
lution. Even a passing acquain¬ 
tance with famous poetical 
works, however: should have 
shown Dell to be a stronger al¬ 
ternative than Bell. There have 
been few greater sources of ins-j 
piration to the reflective poets j 
of renown than the melancholy, 
vale whose tuneful echoes mayi 
well include those of bells. 
DELUDE, v. t., to mislead, to de¬ 
ceive to fool. i 

[(Denude)—The Nazis are doing; 
their utmost to his countries; 
overrun by them. 198-lD; 

DELUGE, V. t., flood, overwhelm. 

.(Delude)-—Modern salesmen often' 
try to his prospective clients 
with extravagant claims. 

375-25A 

DELUDE means impose upon, 
deceive. And we felt it would 
have been a lible on modern 
salesmen to say that they yo 
frequently as often try to de¬ 
ceive prospective cl’Ients. Surely 
modern sdesmen arc more en- 
, lightened and realise the impor¬ 

tance o securing a customer's 
1 confiden'^e—and repeat orders! ^ 

DELUGE could be used here 
f only in the tigurative sense of 

i floo 1 or overwhelm. Admitlediv; 
the statement completed by ei¬ 
ther Alternative alleged that 
modern salesmen o 'ten try to' 
convince prospective clients ot 
. something not strictly true, since 

' extraraoant clain-s are in 

? themselves excessive. But we 

\ pmferred the statement com-1 
pleted by DELUGE because it; 
was the milder term. To accuse: 
modern salesmen oT trying to 
overwhelm prospective clients 
with extravagant claims is not 
so serious as to accuse them of 
trying to deceive their clients. 
DEN, n., the lair of wild beast. 

(Din)—^Even at Zoo,* this of savage 
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lions is apt to awe timid person.' 

262-29SV 

We questioned whether the mere 
sound of savage lions, especially 
at the Zoo where one knows 
they are safely shut up, is apt 
to awe even a timid person, in 
our opinion, the word savaQt 
didn’t add ver.y much to the 
Impressiveness of the experien¬ 
ce described with Din as the 
solution, because lions seldom 
roar gently! Who has not heard 
a lion roar at the cinema? Most 
solvers must have done so many 
times. Surely it does not give 
even a timid person the slight¬ 
est feeling of awe. And here 
you have a realistic, movins 
picture accompanying the 
sound. As we saw it, DEN clear¬ 
ly adr^ed a good deal more to 
the situation. The implication in 
this ca e was that the timid 
person sees th? savage lions, la 
confronted by them, and perhaps 
hears them roar, into the bar¬ 
gain. We thought this experi¬ 
ence much more impressive and, 
indee:!, one apt to awe a timid 
person. 

DENSE, ad]., compart, dullwitted, 
stupid. 

(Tense)—Describes crowd at 
sporiiijig event. 2-34A 

(Tense, Terse)—Lack of sleep 
often makes a person tempora¬ 
rily this. 102-22D 

(Tense)—It is a common feminine 
wHe to exploit man’s ^ vanity! 
by feigniug to be this with hiiM 
occasionally. 130-16 A 

The most significant words in this 
clue were ‘ common feminine 
wile.” Of the multitude of wiles 
which women emplo.y to explo.t 
man’s pathetic vanity that of 
flattery is probably the mosi: 
used. This flattery itself takes 
many different forms, ranging 
from blatant praiSe to the subtlcA 
implication and obliquely drawn | 
inference, with behaviour to| 
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match! It is all very diabolical, 
but meii, belnjB[ men, have en¬ 
compassed their own doom by 
their shameless susceptibility to 
such tactics. With the type of 
man who believes that, being 
a male, he has a superior intel¬ 
ligence and who likes to air the 
same a designing woman will 
occasionally ieign denseness, be-i 
cause she knows that his will 
both flatter and soothe his pre¬ 
vailing vanity. With the kind 
of man who likes to dramatize 
his emotions and who enjoys 
visible proof of his ability to 
impress, a woman will obliging¬ 
ly feign a suitable tenseness. It I 
is because we felt that of these 
two types of men the former is 
far the more common that the 
solution Dense was considered i 
to be more apt than the solution i 
Tense. 1 

(Tense)—^Nervous children are aptj 
to become this when questioned 1 
harshly. 239-25A | 


ticularly when they are the 
centre of interest, self-conscioutf 
people are nearly always in a 
state of tenseness, in that their 
minds are concentrated to a 
painful degree on themselves. In 
our view the words apt to be¬ 
come, therefore, rendered this 
Alternative unsatisfactory, be¬ 
cause of their intense preoccu¬ 
pation with their own feelings 
we thought that in the circums¬ 
tances denoted it could reason¬ 
ably be contended that self- 
conscious people are apt to be¬ 
come DENSE, i.e. befogged and 
stupid. 

(Tense)—Its usually big handi¬ 
cap for man to ssem—^when 
interviewed for job. 438-5D 

(Tense)—Such a pup l is usually 
b"g problem for ^teacher. 

444-22D 

ENTS, n., depressions made by a 
blow. 

(Debts)—Are sometimes difficult 
to straighten out. 2-3D 


We thought it would be an under-! 
statement to say that nervous i 
children are merely apt to be-1 
come TENSE when questioned 
harshly, since the reaction of 
such children in the circumstan¬ 
ces described is nearly always 
one of nervous tension. In our 
Judgment the degree of frequen¬ 
cy denoted 'In the Clue accord¬ 
ed more closely with the Solu¬ 
tion DENSE, common experlen 
ce supporting the contention 
, that nervous children tend to 
become mentally confused by 
undue severity of manner, their 
Irnmature reasoning faculties 
being clouded by fear. 

(Tense)—When called to give evi¬ 
dence in court self-conscious 
people are apt to become this. 

297-39A 

Head in conjunction with TENSE 
the assertion made here seemed 
to us an understatement. In thej 
company of strangers and par-i 
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DENY. V. t., to declare untrue, to 
refuse: v. i., to answer in the 
negative. 

(Defy)—It is not as a rule suffici¬ 
ently effective just to 
slander. 89-lD 

(Defy)—It is often very hard to 
do so with one we love. 

116-20A 

(Defy)“;-As a rule how footilsh it Jg 
to this one’s age. 143-20A 

How many men—and women— 
bravely defy their age and Jeo¬ 
pardise their lives in working 
for the benefit of others! Such 
self-denial calls for both admi¬ 
ration and respect. Therefore 
the statement completed by 
Defy would have gone too far, 
having due regard to the phrase 
“as a rule”. “Sometimes” “might 
well have been apter Qualifica¬ 
tion. 

(Defy)—^More often than not it iM 
foolish to this our weaknesses. 
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In one sense, to say that it Is fool¬ 
ish to DEFY our weaknesses 
would be tantamount to saying 
that it is foolish to combat or 
resist them. Such a statement 
would clearly be so morally sub¬ 
versive a sentiment that it com¬ 
pletely ruled out the possible! 
solution DEFY. Whereas it may , 
sometimes be expedient to 
DENY one’s weaknesses more 
often than not it is foolish to ■ 
do so. Because in denving them 
to ourselves we are merely 
emulating the ostrich, passively ■ 
ignoring dangers which we, 
should actively be resisting oi 
guarding against, and in deny- , 
ing them to others we misrepre¬ 
sent our true character aim • 
thereby embrace a role which 
may well become ever and evei 
more difficult to sustain. 

(Defy)—How difficult it usually i5» 
to this love. 239-15D: 

We were not at all sure whether! 
this Clue had any meaning at; 
all read in conjunct’oi with the! 
possible solution DEFY. If tlitj! 
love referred to be the love of aj 
person towards whom one feels; 
no responsive emotion, where 
does defiance come in? If it be! 
one’s own love for someone who! 
Is unresponsive or who, for some! 
reason, is unattainable, surely 
resignation is one’s only recour¬ 
se. In the absence of more spe¬ 
cific circumstances we were un¬ 
able to see any aptness ’in the 
Alternative DEFY. That love, 
however, is difficult to DENY is 
a contention that few of us 
would dispute. Love is one of 
the most importunate emotions 
we experience and even whe i ' 
one’s mind or bettor judgment! 
tells one that it is folly to yield 
to its soft, urgent persuasions, 
one’s heart insistently refuses to 
subscribe to any denial of love’s 
pleasures. 

XDefy)—It is usually better to be 
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j gentle rather than severe witlaj 
person who is this. 329-25D1 

I (Defy)—Henpecked husbands sel- 
! dom care to this their wives. 

I 333-37A 

j (Defy)—It seldom pays employer 
' to this a just grievance. 

389-34A ; 

DEPRESS, v. i., to dispirit deject. ^ 

(Repress)—When enjoying oursel¬ 
ves we are apt keenly to resent 
any attempt to—us. 433-25A 

In a generalisation without any 
given circumstances it might 
not be easy to say which we are 
more likely to resent .attempts 
to depress us or altcmpt.s to re¬ 
press us. But In the sirtTation do- 
pir-ted in this Clue ..when en¬ 
joying ourselves the Comm’ttee 
were satisf'ed that attempts to 
DEPRESS us (that is, to make 
us dispirit'‘d or deiected) arc 
more likely to be resented then 
attempts to REPRESS us (that 
is, to restrain us). Moreover 
DEPRESS in this context hao 
more point, since depression ^ is 
much more of a contrast^ witl 
enjoyment that is repressrion. II 
the Clue had said instead o] 
when enjoying oarselves some 
thing like wh?n justifiably ass 
erting ourselves thore woulc 
have b?en a stronger case foi 
REPRESS because of the great 
er contrast. 

DEPRESSED, p. p., depress, dispiii 
led, dejected. 

(Repressed)—As a rule you 

quickly tell whether a younstei* 
Js this. 397-lOA 

We thought It reasonable to reai 
DEPRESSED in this context as 
meaning dispirited, dejected 
and in view of the words as 
rule and quickly we thouglii 
this an ideal Solution. Repres 
sion, as suggested here, is of an 
enduring rather than of a teifla 
porary nature; iit is deep-seatea 
rather than superficial. And li' 
our opinion, it would take Ion- 
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ger to tell jvl: ether a youngstetr 
is REPRESSED, because one 
might well require a more inti¬ 
mate knowledge of him. 

DEPTH, n., profoundness, intensity, 
sagacity. 

(Death)—We are sometimes as¬ 
tounded by the unexpected thi.sj 
of a person. 2:id-31A‘ 

Surely, we felt, the unexpected 
DEATH of a person more often 
than sornet.mes occasions us 
shocked amazonicnt or extreme 
sjrpr’se. Less frequently wo 
thought do we have cause to be 
astounded by a person’s unsus¬ 
pected, and therefore unexpec¬ 
ted, depth of character—if onlv 
for the reason tiiat lh:‘ maiori- 
ty of people reveal themselves 
and all their limitations onL' 
too plainly! Now and again, 
however, a person whom wc, 
had thought to be empty or su-, 
perficial completely upsets our; 
established opin’ion by a display' 
of conduct, knowledge or feeling' 
of which we had deemed him,, 
or her, incapable. Hence our pre-! 
ference here for the Solution 
DEPTH. ! 

DERIDE, v. t, to ridicule, to mock. ,i 

(Decide)—As a rule other people's 
troubles are much easier to this 
than our own! 141-37A 

Had the Clue contained the word; 
“seem” instead of “are” then it! 
would have been more difficult | 
to dismiss D'^cide. Even so, how-' 
ever, this alternative would not! 
have accorded very well with! 
the word “troubles”. One talk.s; 
of deciding problems, but hard-! 
ly troubles. 

(Decide)—What many foolish per¬ 
sons are prone to do hastily. 

192-14D 

(Decide)—When admirer she loves 
seems shy to propose, woman 
is often tempted to—h’im. 

' 435-12D 

DERIDED, p. p. deride. 

(Decided)—Bigoted persons’ opi- 
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mons are often this. 218-lD 

It would have been truer to say 
that bigoted persons’ opinions 
are usually, rather than often. 
DECIDED. This word, as it was 
suggested here, means definite, 
or expressing firm conviction. 
Bigoted pencils' opinions are 
less frequently DERIDED be¬ 
cause So much depends on who 
hears or roads them. We accor¬ 
dingly held that this alternative 
was more in keeping with the 
adverb oftriw. 

ESK, 11 , table designed for writer’s 
use for Iferary work. 

(Dusk)—Working at this day In 
and day out tends to strain 
one's eves' 74-2D 

I had little hesitation in re.iecting 
Dusk as working might mean 
any form of occupation. It would 
bo wrong to say. In effect, that 
all forms of employment car¬ 
ried cut at twilight day after 
day arc conducive to eye strain. 
The inclusion of desk as.the 
missing word, however, gives 
us a plain statement of fact con¬ 
cerning which there can be no 
dispute. 

ETECT, V. t., to dlscovei. 

(De'est)—Impressionable women 
often seem unable to this plau¬ 
sible rogue, even when victimi¬ 
sed by one. 208-1D 

The word unable in the Clue im¬ 
plied that whatever the solution 
denoted was done of the impres- 
s o lable women’s own volition. 
Like hating, however, detesting 
Is an involuntary emotion. There 
was thus a serious obiection to 
DETEST as the solution. We 
saw no such ob.iectiun to DE¬ 
TECT. 

(Detest)—How often arc we blind 
to faults in ourselves that we 
are quick to this in others! 

308-9D 

(Detest)—^The more efficient a boss 
the more likely ha is to—in¬ 
efficiency in his staff. 422-12D 
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That the more efficient a boss the' 
more likely he is to DETECT in- 
efficiency in his staff was^ inj 
our view self-evident and irre-i 
futable. Ability to spot inefficien¬ 
cy in his staff is a prerequisite j 
of efficiencfy in a boss. On the; 
other hand, we thought it open! 
to question whether the more' 
likely he is to to DETEST in-, 
efficiency. For one thing, detest 
is a very strong term and seem¬ 
ed to us to be rather forced in 
this context. For another, the 
boss’s reaction would surely 
depend on the ability of the 
staff to cope with the work. It 
might be unreasonable to expect 
efficienc.v of them. Moreover, is 
it not often the inefficient boc>s 
who shows exaggerated intole¬ 
rance of infficiency in h’is staff? 
The efficient bo-s, feeling that 
he can handle the situation, is 
often more temperate, more 
restrained. 

(Detest, Defeat)—Possessive wife 
is usually quick to—undue inte -1 
rest in her husband by another' 
woman. 427-15D; 

Whether a possessu^e wife is u.su- 
ally quick to DEFEAT the wo¬ 
man referred to would surely 
depend a great deal on thj, 
wife’s influence over the hus¬ 
band. Some connpetitDrs might 
have argued that a possessive ’ 
wife might DEFEAT the other ■ 
woman by keeping him safely: 
out of her reach. Rather we ; 
thought, might such extreme j 
measures tend more 'to whet j 
h'is interest! We thought there ■ 
was even less to be sa^d^br 
DETEST which anart from be¬ 
ing such a strong term, seem¬ 
ed forced in this context. More¬ 
over, the other woman’s 'Inter¬ 
est ma.y not be reciprocated. We 
thought we were on safer 
ground in saying that posesssive 
wife is usually quick to DE¬ 
TECT undue interest in her hus¬ 
band by another woman. 


ETEST, v. t., abhor, dislike Intel!'’1 
seiy. -S 

(Detect)—^Easy going fellow Is 

seldom quick to this an enemy. 

284-12D 

Our immediate reactions to the 
Alternative DETECT were: — 

(a) Anyone who is seldom quick 
to detect an enemy must be slow 
of perception as to be stupid 
rather than merely easy goin&i^ 

(b) If people who were merely 
easy-going, were indeed seldom 
quick to cietect an enemy, then 
easy-going, people would soon 
cease to be easy-going because 
the.v would be easy-prey for 
the predatory of this world and 
thoir lives would be hard indeed. 
But there have been easy-going 
people in the world for a very 
long time! Our conclusions on 
the subject were that as a rule 
it ‘is not very hard to detect 
one’s enemies and that an easy¬ 
going fellow (who is by no 
means necessarily a fool) is able 
quickly to detect an enemy 
much more frequently than 
would have been implied b.y the 
word seldom. On the other hand, 
it is not in the nature of an 
easy-going fellow to feel very , 
deeply. DETEST means abhor, 
dislike intensely* and we there¬ 
fore thought it self-evident that ' 
an easy-going fellow is seldom 
quick to detest even an enemy. 

DIAL, n., face. 

(Deal)—One that looks shad.y sel¬ 
dom appeals to us. 282-25D 
DIBS, n., (slang) money. 

(Dabs)—Many a venturesome spe¬ 
culator has made a fortune 
through having the assisstance 
of some... 84-27A 

(Fibs)—^Despite the moralists life 
is made a great deal more com¬ 
fortable by. 105-19A 

Read as falsehoods generally, i^ibs 
would have been inapt. As a ' 
rule lies in the, major sense oU 
the word^ however expedient 
they may seem, make life a 1 
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^eat deal more uncomfortable 
in the long run. Taken to mean 
little or pardonable untruths. 
Fibs as the solution would have 
made the clue a palpable under¬ 
statement, for without white 
lies, such as those used In polite 
conversation, life would be vir¬ 
tually impossible. Dibs would 
have been susceptible to dis¬ 
tinctive criticism along similar 
lines if given the strictest liberal 
interpretaUon, but the term Is 
capable of another rendering ac¬ 
cording to which it implies that 
a person has considerably more; 
means than those sufficient for 
the bare necessities of life, such 
as when we say a man has mo- . 
ney. With this construction put' 
upon it I thought dibs the apt 
solution and one which accorded 
well with the qualifying phrase 
despite the moralists’. 

(Fibs)—Cheap popularity is easily 
won thereby. 235-llD 

That cheap popularity may be 
won by telling FIBS, we allow¬ 
ed; but whether it is easily won 
thereby we seriously questioned. 
To be popular is to be liked or 
admired by people generally or 
by a specified class. Thus, a per¬ 
son who is liked or admired by 
only a few people car not be 
said to have won popularity. 
And we reasoned that whereas 
It may be easy to ingratfiate 
oneself with a few people by 
means of fibs, it is rot easy to 
do so with a large number of 
people. For one thing, that takes 
longer and there is the greater 
probability of the truth being 
revealed. In cur view, it is much 
less difficult, and in fact, easy 
to win cheap popularity with 
dibs providing one has enough of 
them. In this case there is no 
necessity for fibs. Hence our 
choice of DIBS, wirich was held 
to be all the apter for its neat 
contrast with the word cheap in 
the Clue. 


(Digs)—^What few of us are indif¬ 
ferent to. 297-8D 

Surely there are several kinds of 
DIGS which a large number of 
us are quite indifferent to. Many 
husbands and wives, for instan¬ 
ce, indulge in little d:igs at each 
other, which long association 
has rendered each indifferent to. 
Whether or not we are at all 
affected by a dig depends enti¬ 
rely on the nature of the dig, 
our opinion of the person who 
utters it and the circumstances 
which prempt it. It seemed to us 
that it would be far truer to say 
that few of us are indifferent 
to n oney, i.e. DIBS. Because al¬ 
though there may be many who 
do not attach great importance 
to money, the common necessi¬ 
ties ol life render it impossible 
for more than a few of us to be 
ind'ffi'*rent to it. 

(Digs)—Common cause of bitter 
quarrels. 301-21D 

We thought it would be an exagge- 
raton to conteiid that DIGS, I.e. 
sarcastio or spite^il thrusts, are 
coninw}) cause of bitter quar¬ 
rels. Comparatively few digs 
are of so wounding a character 
that the.y lead to serious enmit.y. 
“icomen and money good men 
to bitter strife 

But bloodshed over mon^tu is 
more rife I’* 

This old wisecrack is but one of 
hundreds expressing the same 
truth and we did not think 
that anyone over twenty can 
have failed to observe that 
money is a common cause of 
bitter quarrels. Hence choice of 
DIBS. 

(Fib.s, Kids)—^The fewer a person’s 
these the simpler his life as a 
rule. 344-23U 

In our view, the only possible ar¬ 
gument against DIBS was that 
the fewer a person’s aibs 
simpler his life is always and 
not merel.y as a rule. Wc could 
• not accept such an argument 
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and were satisfied that there 
are occasions when a man’s life 
would be simpler if he had more 
money FIBS, a milder eyprcs- 
sion than lies, is defined as tri¬ 
vial or venial lies. It is common-: 
ly understood to n^ean i’tlie or! 
pardonable untv'iths, and in aii'y 
case includes them Wo tnoie- 


fore could not agree that the i 
fewer a person’s fib-; rhe .so'.nJcj 
his life as a rule. V’^^uhaut while 
lies, such as those used in pohte ’ 
convcr.-^ation, life \voald rinclv 
bo much more '-o nnlicau-i 
KIDS we felt to bo least apt re 
cause, although in *jno wav they 
may complicate a man’s life, as 
a rule the fewer a man’s child¬ 
ren the more money he can 
sixiiid on himself, which scar- ■ 
celv make lor the j-irip.e I fe. 

(Fibs)—Alas! how often are peo¬ 
ple persuaded by these to do the 
wrong thing! 3^.5 CHA 

(Digs, Dins)—Comparatively few 
of us are able to feel indifferent 
to- 371-20A; 

Considering DIGS first, we reflec-, 
ted that much would depend on! 
the subtlety or otherwise of the. 
digs and I’nc mtelligence of the 
people at whom they are direc-1 
ted. A person may not recognise | 
a dig for what it is. Th^jii there! 
are thick-skinned people—per-! 
haps not common, but by noi 
means rare—whj are able to ■ 
feel indifierent to malicious digs; 
because of their insensitiveness ‘ 
But digs need n()t be nasty or' 
malicious—they may be purely; 
playful, Wc tl;erefore felt that it! 
would be tco sweeping to say 
that conipardtirehj iem of us! 
are able to f'cl indifierent toj 
DIGS. Apart from the question; 
whether DINS in the plural was 1 
permissible, wc wondercd whe-j 
ther comparatively few of us ar« i 
able to feel indifferent to din. I 
Certainly all too many motor car j 
drivers, owners of radio set»| 
and bathroom baritones seem 
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indifferent to jts terrors! The 
Committee considered the apt- 
ness of DIBS in this context to 
be self-evident. 

(Fibs)—All too often black market 
operators seem to avoid expo¬ 
sure by means of- 391-37A 

DICTION, n., wording and phrasing 


verbal style. 

(Fiction)—Literary minded pei- 
sons usually admire good this. 

305-21A 

Quite a number of literary mind¬ 
ed persons do not care fiction at 
all. They regard it as no more 
than a flovvering weed in the 
field of Lderalure, and immea- 
surabl.y inferior to the cutured 
blooms of poctiy, philosophy, 
essays, belles-letters and biogra¬ 
phy. Moreover among literar.y 
minded persons are many whose 
taste so far as fiction is concern¬ 
ed is confined to “thrillers” and 
“escapist” stories of that kind 
which brings one to the question 
what is good fiction? The term 
fiction comprises many widely 
dilferent types of imaginative 
work, ranging from sober novels 
of social conflicts and phycholo- 
gical character studies of com¬ 
mon human types to stories of 
sensational adventure and sheer 
fantas.y. Any ol these types of 
work, if soundl.y constructed and 
well written, might from one 
stand point be called good fic¬ 
tion. On the other hand, from 
the stand point of individual 
prefereiKO several of these va-*' 
nous types ho. wver well cons¬ 
tructed and written, would not, 
as fiction, be considered goort 
by numbers of literary minded 
persons. In the absense of a more 
precise defi’iition and in the 
view of the diverse tastes of li¬ 
terary minded persons we felt 
that to assert that such persons 
usually admire good fiction-* 
might well be an overstatement.! 
But since literary minded per-f 
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sons are generally sensitive to 
and appreciative of style in the 
expression of language we felt 
it could safely be asserted that 
they usually admire good DIC¬ 
TION, i.e., felicious words and 
phrasing for its own sake. 

DID, past tense DO. ! 

(Hid)—Many then unconventional! 

things that our parents this when 
young are now done without; 
criticism. 205-23A 

The many then unconventional 
things that our parents hid when 
young were included m those 
they did, DID, therefore, in our_ 
view, embraced HID here. No' 
need to look far for illustrations 
to support the assertion made. 
We see them all about us in such 
familiar indulgences as petting., 
smoking, making-up reading 
‘*sex-enlightening” books and so 
on and on! 

(Hid)—Crime that c r i m i n a T 

thought ho th's perfectly often 
proves his undo'ing. 445-21A 

DIDDLE, V. t., to cheat, to swindle. ■ 
(Fiddle, Riddle)—How often do 
people choose time of crisis in' 
which to do this! 250-17A 

DIE, V. i., qu’it life, be killed, expi-. 

re by violence. | 

(Vie)—In big wars innumerable' 
men are unwillingsly compelled; 
to. 55-1OA, 

(Lie)—Many people feel thev; 
would rather this than betray a ' 
sacred trust. 265-21A , 

(Lie)—Probably few of us realize 
how frequently people this lai- 
gely through fear. 290-3GA 

To say that probably few of us: 
realize how frequeiitly people 
LIE largely through fear would, 
surely be to assume that probah- ■ 
ly all but a few people are. toj 
put it midly, verv ignorant of j 
human nature. The Committee, 
for their part, could not agree 
that so many people are so igno¬ 
rant of human nature. That from 
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childhood to old age lying is 
often largely caused bv fear is 
only a matter of commonsense ob¬ 
servations. The fact can scarce¬ 
ly escaoe anyone who really 
thinks for a moment. That a 
much smaller proportion of man¬ 
kind-probably only a few— 

realize how frequently people 
DIE largely through fear, the 
committee were easily able to 
credit. Yet how many are the 
cases on record where people 
have died simply because they 
feared they were going to die! 
A classic example is that or a 
person dying from the bite of a 
lion-poisonous snake. And like¬ 
wise in cases of genuine sick- 
nes*^, sometimes a patient suc¬ 
cumbs not so much to the disea¬ 
se itself but to the fear of It. or 
to the fear of what he thinks it 
is. 

(Lie)—It is probably true to sav 
we are less reluctant to this as 
we grow older. 371-35A 

The Committee were not prepa¬ 
red to agree that it was even 
probably true to sav we are 
loss reluctant to LIE as we grow 
older, which would imply that 
elderly people have less regard 
for truth and honesty than 
young people. On the other hand, 
although some people seem to 
cling more tenaciously to life as 
thev grow older, the Committee 
thought 'it probably true to say 
that we are less reluctant to 
DIE as we grow older. We may 
be failing in health or m.ay have 
become more philosophical ha¬ 
ving acquired a deeper apprecia¬ 
tion of religion and all that it 
embraces. 

DIES, V. i., third person sing Die, 

(Lies)—One is apt to be shocked 
when person one esteems does 
this. 253-15D 

One is apt to be shocked when a 
person one esteems descends to 
a mean or cowardly lie or any 
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falsehood, similarly serious In 
character. But there are nume¬ 
rous kinds of lies, many of which 
can almost be called convention 
al and which do not shock us in 
the least, even when uttered by 
a person one esteems. For ins¬ 
tance, the average husband es¬ 
teems his wife and vice versa, 
and neither can be said to be 
chocked by some of the false¬ 
hoods in which, for the sake ol 
domestic harmony, each indulges 
from time to time, LIES, there¬ 
fore, being unqualified in the 
.given context, we considered 
unsatisfactory. Is one apt to be 
shocked when a p.erson one es¬ 
teems DIES? We were of the 
affirmative opinion. There is 
such a grim finality about death 
that even when one has been 
expecting it to gather within it- 
dark folds someone whom one 
holds in esteem, one 'is none the 
less apt to be shocked, we thou¬ 
ght, when the dread expectation 
is fulfilled. 

DIET, n., regular food and drink. 

(Dirt, Dust)—Sometimes has an 

upsetting effect on nerves ol 
highly-strung person. 23-5D 

Surely e'ither Dirt or Dust would 
at least often, if not usually, 
have an upsetting effect on the 
nerves of highly-strung persons. 
Therefore either of these alter¬ 
natives as the solution would 
have resulted in an understate¬ 
ment. On the other hand, where¬ 
as both dust and dirt are neces¬ 
sarily offensive, a diet need b.y 
no means be so. Indeed, it should 
be beneficial. A diet particular¬ 
ly a rigorous one, may well, 
however. sometime<i have an up¬ 
setting effect on the nerves of 
highly-strung persons, 'if only by 
reason of its monotony. 

<Duet)—Sometimes difficult to bear 
with patience. 135-17A 

A duet, if in harmony, causes 
pleasure. When it is badly exe- 
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cuted a duet causes displeasure 
or amusement but even a long 
one is hardly ever lengthy 
enough to try our patience. A 
diet, however, may be under¬ 
taken to accomplish some cute 
and sometimes courses are pres¬ 
cribed which depi'ive ’ us of all 
pleasure in eating. The effect 
of diet may be blow in operation 
so it may truly be saiid that it is 
‘sometimes difficult to bear with 
patience.' ^ 

(Duet)—As a rule the more well- 
balanced the more effective this 
is. 201-5D 

(Duet)—Discretion sometimes com¬ 
pels us to endure dull this pa¬ 
tiently. 325-31A 

The word discretion here was a 
clear pointer to DIET in our 
view. It is not d'iscretion. but 
politeness and good manners 
which sometimes compel us to 
endure dull DUET patiently. 

DIFFERENT, adj., unlike, of other 
nature. 

(Diffident)—Aggresswe people usu¬ 
ally like their friends to be this. 

400-5D 

DIG, n., (colloq) thrust or poke. 
(Dog)—Friendly one is the better. 

13-24D 

A freindly dog though perhaps an 
agree'ible comparison, is probab¬ 
ly sadly lacking in those quali¬ 
ties of keenness and loyalty to 
one master which distinguish 
the more sagacious and useful 
creatures of the canine species. 
But there can be no gainsa.ying 
the fact that a friendly “Dig** 
i.e. gibe is infinitely better than 
a malicious one. 

(Din)—^Deliberate one from a 

ne'ighbour is apt to be extreme¬ 
ly annoying. 158-18D 

“Deliberate” was taken to be the 
pointer in this Clue. Whether it 
is deliberate or not, a d’n from 
a neighbour is apt to be extre- 
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mely annoying. We suffer just 
the same from its effects. On 
the other hand, if a dig is not 
deliberate then as a rule there 
is no case for annoyance. The 
words “from a neighbour” were 
by no means superfluous with 
Dig as the solution, since there 
is all the difference between re¬ 
ceiving a dig from a complete 
stranger and one from a neigh¬ 
bour. 

(Dog)—It is often better to ignore! 
a savage one 186-8D| 

(Din)—^Particularly exasperating | 

when one’s nerves are on edge 
211-24 AI 

The statement propounded in the! 
Clue was emphatic unqualified, j 
For this reason DIN was open i 
to serious objection inasmuch aa! 
circumstances are easily concei-i 
vable in which men are so used 
to a din about them that they; 
do not find it at all exasperating i 
even if their nerves are on edge 
Instance the man whose liveld- 
hood lies in a workshop. On the' 
Other hand it is hard to conceive, 
of a man who has become so in ! 
ured to digs that he does not find 
one particularly exasperating 
when his nerves are on edge. 

XPig, Rig)—Sometimes imposes «>! 
severe strain on one’s temper. 

239-30D, 

A RIG seldom, a PIG much more^ 
often than sometimes, we felt., 
We adjudged DIG to be the. 
most apt Solution here, because! 
while some digs are merel.y play¬ 
ful or good-natured thrusts, | 
some are spiteful and malicious! 
and these do sometimes impese: 
a severe strain on one’s temper. ' 

(Din)—^Probably men are less sen¬ 
sitive than women to this. 

249-22D 

(Din)—^When one is feeling de¬ 
pressed one Is prone to be more 
easily upset by this. 265-2ID 

.There are people, particularly cer¬ 
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tain factory workers, so accus¬ 
tomed to din that they are in¬ 
sensible to it, and it is ver> 
doubtful, we thought, whether 
such people are prone to be very 
easily or at all upset by noisi¬ 
ness when they are feeling de¬ 
pressed. Indeed acute depression 
often renciers perso.as, even 
those unaccustomed to din, com¬ 
pletely indifferent to extraneous 
discomfort. In our view, there¬ 
fore, DIN did not have the gene¬ 
ral application which the Clue 
implied. A DIG is a veiled mali¬ 
cious or semi-malicious remark, 
an obilque thrust. It may be 
meant pla.yfullv or it may have 
deliberate intent to wound. When 
we are feeling depressed, usual¬ 
ly both o.ar sense of proportion 
and sense of humour become to 
some extent impaired. Thus we 
cfmsi(iered it could reasonably 
be asserted that when we are in 
that conditi on we are prone to be 
more vulnerable to the kind of 
remarks characterised as digs, 
remarks which in a happier 
mood we are able to ignore or 
dismiss good-humouredly. 

(Dog)—It is seldom difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish between a vicious and a 
playful one. 277-35A 

In so far as DOG was concerned 
here we were of the opinion that 
whereas dog breeders and peo¬ 
ple long familiar with canilne 
characteristics may seldom have 
difficulty in distinguishing be¬ 
tween a vicious and a pla.yful 
dog. the m^ajority of us are less 
percipient in this matter. Many 
an apparently playful dog proves 
as misleading as an apparently 
amiable human being! Seldom 
difficult therefore, seemed to us 
to overstate the case in relation 
to the average persons. Read In 
conjunction with DIG the Clue 
appeared to us a broadly true 
statement. If a dig be vicious, 
even if it be accompanied by a 
deceptive smile, it is usually ut- 
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tered in a voice which has a 
slight edge to it or some under¬ 
current of feeling which betrays 
itself, while a merely playful diig 
is usually quite obviously, from! 
the manner of its utterance, free^ 
from the taint of malice. | 

i(Dog, Dot, Din)—Goodnatured peo- i 
pie are nearly always indulgent, 
toward one they know to be 1 
playful. 314-3 7 A, 

A DIN is a loud continued noise , 
and we could not agree that even ■ 
good-natured people are nearly 
always indulgent toward one—i 
even though they know it to be; 
playful (if a dip can be called 
playful). Take for example, a din 
from the flat overhead at an hour, 
when normal people have long, 
since gone to bed, or din that, 
distracts you when you want to' 
do something that calls for care¬ 
ful thought, perhaps your Com-i 
monsense Crosswords. Nor could, 
we agree that good-natured peo-^ 
pie are nearly always indulgent | 
toward a DOT, or small child i 
even though they know it to be' 
playful (for that matter, surely' 
most small children are playful). 
Clearly it would all depend on 
what form the payfulne.ss took. 
For instance, a child might want 
to play when he ^hould really 
be sleeping. He might even want 
to pJav with something that is 
dangerous. Remember it would 
be reasonable to read indulq/enl 
with this Alternative in the 
sense of yielding to the wishes ■ 
of, giving free course to or fail-, 
ing to restrain, the child. Simi¬ 
larly with DOG, we thought the 
words nearly always indulpent] 
went too far, since the people 
concerned were merely good-na¬ 
tured and not necessarily in any 
way foolish or abnormal. What; 
about a playful puppy that is' 
bent on destrucion, as puppies! 
often are? Would a person, be-1 
cause he is good-natured, let a! 
playful dog tear his clothes or I 
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chew up his slippers? Aga:ln 
what if it were a mangy or* 
unclean dog that wanted to jump 
up on him? There remained 
DIG meaning thrust either in the 
literal or in the figurative sense, 
i.e. a verbal thrust. We felt that 
a playful dig either of these sen¬ 
ses was much more likely to al¬ 
low ol, or call for, indulgence 
than any of the things denoted 
by the other three Alternatives; 
and we did not think it too much 
to say that good-natured people 
are nearly always indulgent to¬ 
ward a d'g they know to be play¬ 
ful. 

DIGS, n., plural of dip (colloq) 
thrusts or pokes. 

(Dip, Dins)—Women seem more 
prone than men to exaggerate 
importance of— 424-23A 

DIM, adj., obscure, not clearly seen- 

(Die)—Swift pace of modem life 
soon makes the fame of rnany 
contemporary celebrities this. 

88-17D 

The solver had to choose between 
Dim and Die, of which the lat¬ 
ter was too strong a view. One 
m’lght well argue that true fame 
never really dies. At any rate, 
it would be rash to say that 
fame soon dies. On the other 
hand, there are man.y instances 
of a celebrity’s fame soon beco¬ 
ming dim, perhaps to shine 
forth again in the public e.ye on 
the occasion of his death. 

(D*o)—In time even one’s most 
poignant memories do this, 

132-lD'’* 

Clearly here was a “banker.” Even 
if it were conceded that ,in time, 
many of one’s most poignant 
memories to die, the positive 
and sweeping terms in which 
the Clue was couched still pre¬ 
cluded this alternative. But 
there is overwhelming evidence 
to prove that such memoriee 
rarely, if ever, die. On the others 
hand, that time causes them to 
dim is a truism. 
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(Die)—How quickly do our memo¬ 
ries of happy experiences tend 
to this! 375-29D 

DIMPLE, n., a small depression esp. 
on the face. 

(Pimple)—Pronounced one of.en ' 
spoils otherwise attractive fea¬ 
tures. 1()3-19D 

However attractive the features a 
‘pronounced” pimple cannol 
but seriously mar iheir appear 
ance. The words “often spoils”, 
therefore did not seem adequate 
if pimple was the nlcndcd soiu ■ 
tion. Apart from the truth that 
a pronounced dim'ple does often 
tend to spoil good-looking featu¬ 
res, what decided me confident¬ 
ly in favour of this solution was: 
the phrase “otherwise attractive; 
features.” This clearly implied 
that the word which answered; 
the Clue was itself a feature 
and Dimple was the only solu¬ 
tion which could aptly be thus 
described. i 

DIMPLES, n. pi., diviple. 

.(Pimples)—Young oersons who 
have these are often teased in 
consequences. , 241-16A 

We could not subscribe to the ikj- 
tion that the alfliction of PIM¬ 
PLES is often the subiect ot 
teasing among young persons. 
True, the unfortunate voung 
possessor of a pirn pi v face is 
sometimes maliciously ieored at 
by a spiteful contemporar\, but 
such jeers scarcely come into 
the category of teasing. Eimplcs 
are little hollows which are 
common to the faces of small ba -1 
bies. Some children retain these 
little indentations a!l through ■ 
their childhood and sometimes; 
for a longer period, and s/ince i 
they tend to give a face a some-, 
what babyish appearance youn-1 
gsters who have them are often i 
playfully teased about them. 

DIN, n., a loud, long-continued dis- 
racting noise. 

(Win)—Often made at the Race 
course. 6-13 A 
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(Tin)—Busy Iron works made a 
lot of. 58-27D 

(Dun, S'in, Sun)—Often causes a 
place to become untenantable 
for a particular person. 66-18A 
(Gin, Sin)—The cumulative effect 
of this is a common cause of 
nervous breakdown. 118-2D 
As was pointed out some time ago 
in this Column, Sin, which is 
transgression against divine law 
or the principles of morality, 
has often caused a man to Incur 
the hostility of his fellows and 
made things uncomfortably hot 
for him. The sinner might in 
these circumstances suffer a 
nervous breakdown, but the hos¬ 
tility of his fellows rather than 
the sin itself would most pro¬ 
bably be the cause. Moreover, an 
experience of this nature can 
scarcely be a common cause of 
nervous breakdown. Gin seem¬ 
ed to be still less apt because 
there was no indication of indul¬ 
gence to excess. I thought Din 
an outstandingly good solution. 
We have it on the highest au¬ 
thority that to-day in civilized 
communities noise is one of the 
most deadly influences to whiqh 
the haman nervous system is 
subjected. The widespread pre¬ 
valence of neuioiis and such 
like nervous diseases is largely 
attributed to this e\*il. 

(Bun)—Clamorous this at one’s 
door tends to be damaging to 
one’s i-oputalion. 131-3 ID 

Dm by itself may merely denote 
a loud, continued noise. Clamour 
means to cry aloud in demand. 
Clamorous therefore made it 
clear that the din was a human 
voice or voices raised in demand, 
something very different from, 
say the noise of fireworks. So 
much for a suggestion received 
that “clamorous din” was tauto¬ 
logical. The word “tends” made 
Din the apter solution. Surely it 
would be an understatement to 
say that a clamorous dun at 
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one’s door would only “tend to 
be damaging” to one’s reputa¬ 
tion. Exceptions to one’s ^repu¬ 
tation being damaged, if only 
slightly, by such an occurence 
must be rare, as in the case of a 
person living in absolute isola¬ 
tion without neighbours or ser¬ 
vants. On the other hand, a per¬ 
son other than a dun might make 
a clamorous din outside one’s 
door without damaging one’s 
reputation. For instance, a mem¬ 
ber of the family returning very 
late at night who has been lock¬ 
ed out through an oversight 
Thus was, the moderation impo-1 
sed by the word “tends” justi¬ 
fied. 

XGln, Sin, Tin, Win)—As a ruU 
young people are less easily up¬ 
set by this than aru older per¬ 
sons. 153-23D 

(Dig)—It is often o'iflficult to suffer 
this with amiability. 170-22D 

(Dig, Sin)—Imaginative person is 
seldom insensitive to this. 

175-28D 

(Dun)—Often imposes severe 
strain on person’s temper, ’ 

218-34 A 

XDun, Pen, Pin, Pun)—^Vulgar one 
■js very distasteful to sensitive 
person. 229-27D 

(Gin) —Likely to give those unae-, 
customed to it a headache. 

255-15A 

Rather sweeping, we thought, to, 
assert that an unspecified quan- ! 
tity of GIN is likely to give any- \ 
one unaccustomed to it a head- i 
ache. A most “unlikely llkell- ‘ 
hood”, we considered, in cases I 
where only a moderate measure' 
of this intoxicant is imbibed. The I 
likelihood denoted was, to our j 
mind, more consonant with DIN f 
and we were strengthened in this | 
opi.nion by several first-hand I 
examples provided by vLitorsj 
to our press. Not infrequently,; 
and quite understandably, such 
visitors find that the incessant* 
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clatter and clamour of the ma» 
chineiy gives them a headache. 
Such, we reflected, must also be 
the experienc’e of many who 
visit other factories where the 
roar of the machinery makes a 
constant and violent assault on 
the ears. 

(Dig)—^As a rule we are less sen 
sitive to this when we are .young 

363-15D 

(Gin, Sin, Win)—We are inclined 
to envy people who are indiffe¬ 
rent to this. 365-36A 

(Sin, Tm. Win)—Usually, the more 
accustomed we are to this the 
less notice we take of it. 

392-8D 

(Dun)—Many of us would go out 
of our way to avoid this. 

399-21A 

(D^g)—It is us-ially only a vulgar 
mind that finds any pleasure 'in a 
vulgar — 419-14D 

Taking what we believed to be 
a realistic view and giving vul¬ 
gar its popular meaning, we 
preferred to say that it is usual¬ 
ly a vulgar mind that finds any 
pleasure in a vulgar DIN. 
There is something very offen- 
s’ive to good taste in a vulgar 
din, because it may well give 
offence to many. It might be 
singing and shouting (perhaps 
of obscenities) by a drunken 
crowd that has lost all sense of 
restraint and dignity, though 
that would be an extreme case. 
We did not think there were 
such good grounds for conclud¬ 
ing that it is usually a vulgar 
mind that finds any pleasure 
in vulga DIG. That may well 
be in private, among intimate 
friends of the same sex. Think 
of smoking room stories. Surely 
it IS not unusual for rugged 
man with his coarse masculinity 
(and even delicate woman with 
her fine feminity!) to find some 
pleasure in a vulgar dig. provi- 
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(Jed it does not oifend against 
propriety by giving public 
offence. 

(Tin)—Person used to much this 
often takes some time to get 
used to lack of iit. 445-30A 

DINER, n., one who takes a dinner. 

(Diver)—His suit is often uncom* 
fortable. 7-2D 

Glad rags, the paraphernalia of 
evening dress with its stiff shirt 
and collor or closely buttoned up 
coat—what acute discomfort a 
“Diner” often has to suffer, es¬ 
pecially in India! On the other 
hand, is a Diver’s suit ever com¬ 
fortable? The answer is definite¬ 
ly in the negative! 

DINGY, adj., dull-coloured, grimy, 
dirty-looking. 

(Dinky)—Clothes often empha¬ 
size a woman’s beauty. 414-28A 

We chose DINGY here because 
of the restraint in the word 
often, which,made wide allow¬ 
ance for cases when dingy 
clothes would not epnphasize a 
woman’s beauty. That dingy 
clothes may emphasize a 
woman’s beauty can scarcely 
be disputed. Have you not 
noticed beggar women whose 
beauty is only emphasized by 
the contrasting dinginess of 
their clothes? And have not 
such subjects inspired many an 
artist both pictorial and liter¬ 
ary. On the other hand. Dinky 
•is defined as pretty, ueat, of 
engaging appearance. And the 

^ Committee — to a man!—felt 
that the probability of dinky 
clothes emphasizfing a woman’s 
beauty called for word or word? 
that went a little farther than 
often. 

DINKY, adj., neat. 

(Dingy)—^Describes many a poor 
t>erson’s quarters in slum areas. 

98-20A 

” There is a selective difference be¬ 
tween many and many a, for 
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while many indicates purely nu¬ 
merical value, many a implies 
exceptions of which the clue 
provided a typical example. 
Many poor person’s quarters in 
slum areas are dingy, while 
many a poor person’s quarters in 
slum areas despite their envi¬ 
ronment, kept clean and neat. 

(Dingy)—Probably many house¬ 
proud wives privately think the¬ 
ir homes more—than is really 
the case. 432-28A 

We thought it would be perverse 
to reason that even probably 
many hou^e-prcud wives even 
privately think their homes 
more DINGY than is really the 
case. Remember, they are house¬ 
proud and as such presumably 
strive their utmost to ensure 
that tfeeir homes shall not be 
dingy. Perhaps some -of you 
thought the word privately was 
rather inappropriate with the 
Solution DIN^. But even 
house-proud wives may surely 
have the good sense not to boast 
about or exaggerated what they 
feel to be the dinkiness of their 
homes. 

DINNERS, n., pi. DINNER. 

(Winners)—Man who ^^ives many 
—is often very popular. 

437-lOA 

IDIRE, adj.. dreadful, calamitous. 

(Fire)—Such a fate is certainly 
calamitous. 142-220 

DIRT, n.. any foul or filthy substan¬ 
ce. 

(Diet)—Many illnesses are chiefly 
caused by lack of attention to. 

47-20D 

DISH, an open vessel for serving 
food at table. 

(Dash)—Making one when badly 
pressed for time usually makes 
ope uncomfortable warm. 

88-17A’ 

Dash would have made “when 
badly pressed for time*’ super¬ 
fluous. Moreover, the alternative 
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Dish was more consistent with 
the “usually” in the Clue. 

[(Fish)—^At first sight most of us 
mistrust a queer one. 143-14A 
The fact that someone is a queer 
fish, which colloquially means 
a person of odd habits, is only 
sometimes manifest in his ap¬ 
pearance. Moreover, even if his 
appearance, such as the manner 
of his dress, is unusual, we 
might not know on first meeting 
him whether this were habitual 
or caused by some outward cir¬ 
cumstances of the moment. The 
phrase at first sight seemed 
therefore to constitute a serious 
objection to Fish as the solution. 
No such objection attached to 
the solution Dish. 

(Fish)—^Most epicures appreciate ai 
tasty one. 196-11A| 

DISHES, n., pi. dish, 

(Wishes)—^Most of us respond 
warmly to good ones, 42-18A 
DISMAL, adj., gloomy, miserable. 
(Dismay)—-Continued adversity is 
apt to make even the most 
stouthearted person this. 

129-6D 

Dismay was inadmissible as the 
solution because it would have 
resulted it bad English which 
could not be justified or excused 
on the grounds of common usa¬ 
ge. But even if Dismay had teei 
inserted into the Clue in place 
of the word “make” (where, as 
a transitive verb, it would have 
been grammatically admissible) 
the resultant observation would 
nave been questionable. Surely 
^*the most stouthearted person” 
should seldom be dismayed (ter¬ 
rified, discouraged) by continued 
adversity. That he may very 
often be made dismal (gloomy 
sorrowful) can well be under¬ 
stood, for such is human nature. 
sXDismay)—-Many a thing that 
■4 makes us this is quickly forgot- 
Xen. 240-23D 
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.(Dismay)—Considering plights of 
others often helps one to avold^i 
feeling this. 278-36A 

(Dismay)—Man who believed him¬ 
self quite fit is apt to feel this 
when warned by doctor to take 
care. 390-19D 

(Dismay)—^We’re apt to be irrit¬ 
ated sometimes b.y persons who 
seem never to feel— 424-5D 

DITHER, V. 4., and n.. Tremble^ 
quiver. 

(Wither)—^We usually feel sorry 
for people when old age causes 
them to— 413-17D 

DITTY, n., a little l.yrlc poem. 

(Witty)—Satirists have expressed 
many a profound truth in this 
form. 134-25D 

The solution Ditty resulted in an 
observation that had point and 
contained an element of surpri¬ 
se, i.e., a profound truth being 
expressed through the medium 
of a ditty^ which Is, to put it 
midly, usually regarded as a 
flippant or frivolous piece of 
verse. On the other hand, the 
sentence completed by Witty 
would have made pointless od- 
servation. since wit is an essen¬ 
tial quality of satire. In other 
words, it might almost as well 
be,said that satirists have ex¬ 
pressed many a profound truth 
in satirical form. Witty would 
have provided no element of 
surprise, for wit is by no means 
necessarily humorous (which 
would have contrasted with the 
gravity of a profound truth.) 
DIVE, V. i.. to plunge into water 
head first; make searching en-'^ 
qulry. 

(Dice, Dine)—To do this really 
well calls for expert knowledge 
and a lot of practice. 158-3D 
(Dine)—The older you are the 
more necessary it is to exercise 
dlscreton when you do this. 

186-21D 

DIVER, n., one who dives. 

(Dicer, Diner)—He is often out of -4 
his depth, 23-5D 
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»IV£S. V* l.« third person slnsrular 
dive. 


been deprived of against one’s 
will! 


(Dines)—^Swlmmer should be care¬ 
ful when he does this. 19-3D 
Anyone who indulges in violent 
physical exertion should be care¬ 
ful about the time and nature 
of their meals. “Dines”, there¬ 
fore was rather a loosefit to the 
Clue which, in view of that 
word “Swimmer”, and the obvi¬ 
ously necessary , precautions 
which precede a diver’s plunge, 
gave the solution “Dives” an 
overwhelming prior claim to 
consideration here. 

DO, V. i.. perform or effect. 

(Go)—If one buys shoddy watch 
one is soon likely to find it won*t 
this. 249-35A 

We questioned the. truth of the 
Clue’s statement in relation to 
the possible solution GO. We felt 
that a defect of an inferior watch 
It not often that it soon stops 
working altogether. But we were 
agreed that the construction of 
a shoddy timepiece is often such 
that the latter soon proves com¬ 
pletely unreliable, in that it ei¬ 
ther gains or loses time exces¬ 
sively in the intervals between 
its being wound up. Hence our 
selection of DO. 

'(Go)—Where courage and fighting 
qualities are required a man of 
cowardly disposition won’t this, 
259-31D 

(Go)—^Average parents are pleased 
to this without things for the 
sake of their children. 274-34D 
To do without is to dispense with. 

, We preferred DO because it thus 
implied voluntary sacrifice, 
which, we agreed, average pa¬ 
rents are pleased to make for 
the sake of their chfildren. GO 
rJ carried no such implication of 
\ voluntary sacrifice. Tor go with¬ 
out is merely not to have, to put 
up with the want of —it may be 
the want of something one has 
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(Go)—^We have learned to value 
many things that must this until 
the war is over. 278-32A 

Go in this context would mean be 
relinqtuished, and it was the em¬ 
phatic. categorical nature of the 
term, read with the words many 
things, that raised objections 
to it in the minds of the commi¬ 
ttee. Are there many things that 
must go, or that we must be al¬ 
together deprived of, until the 
war is over? Some there are, of 
course, but surely many would 
have exaggerated their number. 
For the most part, we have to 
make do with less of many 
things rather than do without 
them altogether. The Committee 
had not difficulty in agreeing 
that there are many things that 
must do until after the war— 
such things, as it would be very 
hard or impossible, to replace 
and which, in consequence, we 
have learned to take great care 
of and incidentally value, 

(Go)—Given the chance probably 
few people in Nazi occupied 
countries would hesitate to this 
for Hitler. 283-270 

(Go)—Probably there are few peo¬ 
ple one would this for. even if 
one could do so with impunity!' 

352-21D 


DOES. V. t. third person singular 
...to do. 

(Dies)—It sometimes makes one 
grieve deeply when a de^ 
friend. 104-29D 

The use of the word “sometimes” 
decided my selection of Does, 
For if a friend who is dear xs 
taken from us by death we must 
always feel 

giiief more than sometimes . 
On the other hand it is o^ 
sometimes that our feelings are 
so strongly affected by the sor- 
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row of a friend that we grieve 
as deeply as he or she does. 

(Goes)—Office employees are in¬ 
clined to relax when the man :in 
charge of them... 120-31A 

Within the limits laid down l>y 
the word “inclined’* the Clue 
generalized. “Relax” means 
(among other things) to slacken 
and it is only human nature that 
slack supervision should encou¬ 
rage slackness in work. 

...—Does therefore resulted in a 
clearly commbnsense observa¬ 
tion. It would have been hard 
'indeed to justify the generalisa¬ 
tion in the statement completed 
by goes also office employees 
usually have a scheduled amount 
of work to do and there was no¬ 
thing to indicate that the man 
in charge would not duly ins¬ 
pect such work. Moreover as a 
rule some one deputizes for him 
when he has to leave during 
office hours. 

;(Dles, Dyes, Goes)—It usually 
makes a fond lover feel misera 
ble when his sweet-h^^art this. 

159-20A 

Does (i.e., feels miserable”) was 
held to be an 'ideal solution, and 
its aptness is self-apparent. Dyes 
and Goes were regarded as less 
apt, the latter because of its 
vagueness and the former be¬ 
cause the Committee questioned 
whether the mere fact that his 
sweel heart dyes her hair would 
usually make a fond lover feel 
miserable. Dies was summarily 
rejected because the .sentence 
completed by this alternative 
would have resulted in a palpa¬ 
ble understatement. 

(Dyes)—^The wav a woman this 
her hair sometimes makes her 
seem a different person. 

245-7D 

There was something awkwaro 
about the phrasing of this Clue 
in relation to DYES. The word 
way seemed inapt and we felt 
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that colour would have read beV 
ter. But apart from this objec¬ 
tion we questioned the truttt^ 
of the statement completed by 
this possible Solution. Changing 
the colour of her hair, nowadays 
a commonplace experiment, ma¬ 
kes a superficial alteration in a 
woman’s appearance, but sel¬ 
dom we thought, does it effect i 
such a transformation as t(^ 
make her seem a different per^ 
son. On the other hand we con¬ 
sidered that the way of woman 
DOES her hair can and some¬ 
times does make her seem an¬ 
other person. Because a woman’s 
style of hair-dressing to a large 
extent governs her facial ap¬ 
pearance. If, for instance, she 
wears her hair loose and long, 
the contours of her face and 
neck look quite different to bow 
they appear when she wears her 
hair short or arranged up oh the 
top of her head. Incidentally, 
'isn’t it a pity that more women | 
do not realise this! 

(Goes)—Often, the more a boss— 
for his employees the better 
they work. 420-8D 

DOG, n., a domesticated animal akin 
to the wolf and fox, 

(Fog)—Common cause of motor 
accidents. 3-22D 

(Dig)—To procure sufficient evi¬ 
dence against a suspect, detec¬ 
tives are often obliged to. 

41.31D 

The word ‘often’ was a direct 
pointer to the solution. Dog. 
The occasions on which detec¬ 
tives have to dig in order fioH 
procure evidence are happily, 
rare. It is only in connection 
with some of the more gruesome 
crimes, such as poisoning, that 
exhumations are necessary and 
murder cases that detectives dig 
up various areas in order to 
discover some missing human 
remains or similar telltale evi¬ 
dence. Often, therefore seemedi^ 
an exaggeration when applied to 
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Dip. On the other hand the 
word “often” fitted aptly with 
the solution Dog because it is 
common knowjedge that in or¬ 
der to procure the indisputable 
evidence they reauire detectives 
are frequently obliffed to doq 
i.e. shadow a suspect for a lonft 
time. 

' (Dig)—Vicious one 'is apt to pro¬ 
voke our anger. 79-8D 

(Doe)--One cannot but admire 
the sagacity and patience of this 
creature. 86-2 ID 

(Bog, Fog, Hog)—It is extremely 
foolish knowingly to venture 
close to a dangerous one. 

197-18D 

(Hog)—Often kept for a particular 
purpose. 219-UD 

)OGGED, adj., obstinate, sullen. 
(Fogged)—One often has difficulty 
in keeping one’s temper with 
person who is this. 245-27A 
We thought it would be an exag¬ 
geration to say that one often 
has difficulty in keeping one’s 
temper with a person who is 
mentally confused or perplexed, 
i.e. FOGGED. To be fogged 
does .not mean to be obtuse or 
slow of perception and the 
brightest persons are at times 
mentally bewildered. To be 
DOGGED means to be obstinate 
tenacious or unyielding and 
most of us, I fancy, have first 
hand experience of how difficult 
it often is to maintain a calm j 
attitude towards an obstinate 
^ or intransigent person. 

DOGS, n., pi. doQ. 

(Togs)—are inclined to 
attend more carefully to them 
than is the average man. 

120-15D 

The observation made with Tops 
as the solution would have beer j 
an understatement because of the 
twofold modification imposed by 
the words “inclined” and “aver¬ 
age.” The exceptions being com¬ 
paratively so few, the positive 
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assertion can be made that wo* 
men do attend more carefully 
than men to clothes or garments. 
It is in the very nature of things 
that women should attach much 
more importance to sartorial 
matters. On the other hand 
drawing distinctions between the 
attention given to dogs by men 
and women did, indeed, to my 
mind call for cautious phrasing. 
Far be it from me to imply that 
men are less humane in their 
attitude towards animals, parti¬ 
cularly dogs, than women. But 
women have more time to give 
their pots personal attention. 

(Boys, Togs)—Most 3 'oung women 
have a natural liking for gay 
ones. 144-17D 

With Togs as the solution most 
would have implied too many 
exceptions, and it would be more 
correct to say without qualifica¬ 
tion that young women have a 
natural liking for gay clothes. 
Admittedly, many young women 
do not affect gay clothes but that 
is due largely to fashion’s diic- 
tates. On th? other hand, there 
are many young women albeit a 
minority, who have no natural 
liking for “gay dogs” (gay 
fellows), being more serious- 
minded, Boys seemed the least 
apt l'ecaiis3 ^t implied imma¬ 
turity, to which most young wo¬ 
men are averse. 

DOLL, n., pretty silly woman or 
I child. 

I (Dolt)—The modern girl is often 
described as. 10-22D 

(Dull)—^Average modem young 
man is not attracted by this sort 
I of girl. 60-^2D 

(Dull)—As a rule this kind of per¬ 
son is not very discerning 

8£rl9D 

The phrase as a rule imphes that 
the type of person referred to 
may sometimes be very discern¬ 
ing. This constituted a serious 
objection to Dull, which means 
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obtuse, slow of understanding. 
Discerning duUard would be a 
contradiction in terms. Describ¬ 
ing a woman as a doll is not such 
sweeping condemnation of her in¬ 
telligence. In other words it per¬ 
mits of those exceptions which 
must be inferred from the clue. 
A woman is sometimes doU-hke 
because she feels that man per- 
fers her so. 

(Dull)—The average man soon tires 
of such a wife. 97-8D 

The deciding words in the Clue 
were “average” and “soon”. A 
wife who looks very pretty when 
dressed up but whose sole claim 
to admirabon is, like a doirs, one 
of appearance only may hold a j 
man’s interest for a limited 
period. But the average man 
expects other attributes in the 
partner of his life. He is sure to 
find her emptiness irritating and 
inevitably soon tires of her. Com¬ 
pared with such a wife, a dull 
fine would be preferred by the 
average man. who not being him¬ 
self inordinately gifted intellec¬ 
tually, will not complain if his 
wife fails to shine as a wit or 
conversationist, provided she is 
otherwise a normally capable 
woman. 

[(Dull)—^Women are usually more 
critical than men of such a young 
woman. 224-15D 

Clearly doll had to be imderstood 
in its figurative sense. In our 
opinion women are inclined to be 
more tolerant towards a DULL 
young woman than are men— 
perhaps for the simple reason 
that a dull young woman, so far 
from rivalling her brighter older 
sisters, may serve rather to make 
them shine more! Reasoning 
along similar lines we readily 
agreed that women are usually 
more critical of a young DOLL 
than are men, for the very reason 
that she sometimes proves a 
dangerous rival 1. 


(Dull)—Young women whom most 
people think this sometimes 
proves surprisingly good wife. 

306-39A 

(Dolt)—^Mothers with only child 
often seem to fear their off¬ 
spring will marry—! 423-22D 

The implication with the Altem^ 
tive DOLT was that the only | 
child was a daughter. Now. 
we questioned whether the 
mother of a daughter, even 
though that daughter is an only 
child, so frequently seems to 
fear she will marry a dolt (that 
is. a dull or stupid fellow, a 
blockade) — especially nowa¬ 
days! Rather did we think that 
such mothers seem more fre¬ 
quently to fear their daughter 
will fall under, the influence of 
some wolf in sheep’s clothing 
or some quickwitted and flasiiy 
rake with facile charms. The 
implication with the Alterna¬ 
tive DOLL was that the only 
child a son was. And we pre¬ 
ferred to say that mothers ^wilh 
an only child and that child a 
son often seem to fear he will 
marry a doll (that is. a ^pretty, 
silly woman.) Moreover, if they 
do indeed fear it, we men of 
the C^ommittee thought It might 
be with good reason! 

DOLT, n., stupid fellow. 

(Colt)--k>ften difficult to train. 

54 - 23 ^ 

(Jolt)—The quick-tempered seldor 
suffer one with patience. 

251-33i 

The literal meaning of a JOLT is 
sudden or violent jerk and w 
thought it could more reasonabl 
be contended that the quid 
tempered seldom suffer this bri« 
discomfort with equanimlfi 
rather than patience. The latte 
quality might well be excercise 
by a series of jolts, but scarce! 
by a single such occurreuoe. 
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more serious objection to JOLT 
was its figurative interpretation 
i.e., a mental or emotional shock. 
In the absence of specified dr- 
curpstances one could not, we 
felt, sweepingly declare that the 
quick-tempered seldom suffer 
such a shock with patience. 
DOLT meaning a blockhead, 
presented no obstacles of inter¬ 
pretation and we thought it a 
broadly true generalisation that 
the quick-tempered as a rule! 
have little or no patience with! 
a thick-headed person. 1 

(Doll)—Trying to discuss serious 
subject with this is apt to be' 
exasperating. 262-13D | 

(Bolt, Bold, Cold)—Shrewish wifej 
sorpetimes makes timid husband! 
this. 274-28D' 

We thought COLD was just a pos- | 
sible Solution in its figurative; 
sense, but were satisfied that itj 
was by far the least apt. Surely; 
a shrewish wife makes a timid i 
husband figuratively cold to- j 
wards her more frequently than ; 
sometimes—^much as he may! 
fearfuly try to hide the fact! j 
That a shrewish wife may some-1 
times cause a timid husband to \ 
make a show of boldness, we 
allowed, such as when“Tielbas to 
face her foes and fight her battles 
—or, rather, make a show of 
flghtipg them. But seldom, we 
felt would she make him BOLD 
in actual fact. Rather would this 
be achieved, perhaps by a gentle, 
womanly wife who roused his 
protective instincts aniTappealed 
to his sense of chivalry. In our 
view, a shrewish wife would, on 
the contrary, be much more like¬ 
ly to crush whatever spirit a 
timid husband might have. For 
simlilar reasons, we were not 
attracted towards BOLT. Occa¬ 
sions do occur, of course, when a 
husband bolts from a shrewish 
wife, but surely a timid husband 
seldom musters up the courage 
for such a drastic step. Would 
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he not in all probability be too 
scared of the wrath to come, if 
ever his wife caught up with 
him? There remained DOLT, 
which means .dull or stupid 
fellow and the very reasoning 
that influenced us against BOLD 
and BOLT impressed us with the 
aptness of DOLT. Sometimes, 
we agreed, the effect of such re¬ 
pression as the timid husband ©f 
a shrewish wife has to suffer is 
to dull his wits and make a dolt 
of him. 

(Doll)—Prospect of becoming 
mother-in-law to this is seldom 
very pleasing I 282-32D 

(Cold, Colt, Doliy^Applicant who 
gives employer impression of be¬ 
ing this has little chance of be¬ 
ing engaged. 387-25D 

An applicant who gives ,an em¬ 
ployer the impression of being 
COLD need by no means be un¬ 
intelligent or inefficient. COLT 
is usually taken to mean inex¬ 
perienced youth, in which sense 
it clearly did not apply here, 
may also mean awkward fellow. 
But even reading the term in' 
this sense we felt that it would 
be going too far to say that an 
apifikant who gives an employer 
the impression of being a colt has 
little chgnce of being engaged. 
Remember, no hint was given as 
to the nature of the job applied 
for. As for TOLL not a few jobs 
require the worker to be doll- 
like! DOLT, however, means 
dull gr stupid fellow, blockhead. 
And we felt it true to say that an 
applicpnt who gives employer 
Impression of being a DOLT has 
little chance of being engaged. 

DON, n., member of college or vinl- 
versity. 

(Dun)—^He is frequently called up¬ 
on to excercise gr^at patience 
and forbearance. 106-25I> 

I decided that not even the most 
human of duns are frequptly 
called upon to exercise patience 
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and forbearance. Their tactics 
as profesiiional debt collectors 
must be characterised by the 
very reverse qualities. And 
there was no ambiguity about 
the phrase “called upon” as used 
in the Clue. It meaqt “required”. 
Any possibility of the strintly 
literal interpretation “appealed 
to” was precluded by the ad¬ 
jective “great”. Who would ask 
a dun to exercise “great oatience 
and forbearance”?That such vir¬ 
tues are frequently required of a 
don there can be no gainsaying. 

DONE, p. p., do; cheated, finished. 

[(Lone)—As a rule we feel unhappy 
when we are this. 150-26A 

Done may mean exhausted, finish¬ 
ed, or cheated. It was in the 
lastnamed sense that this alter¬ 
native was regarded as a parti¬ 
cularly apt solution. We do not 
always feel unhappy when we 
are cheated. There are excep¬ 
tions.. such as, perhaps, when the 
amount out of which we have 
been cheated is trivial and when 
we are only too pleased that it 
has not cost us more to leam that 
a man is a rogue. Lone means 
alone, solitary, as in the phrase 
“a lone vigil.” This alterpatiye 
was adjudged to be less apt th 
view of the phrase “as a rule.” 
It was thought that this ptu*ase 
was too sweeping because whe¬ 
ther one is unhappy when alone 
depends largely on one’s tem¬ 
perament and mood and the at¬ 
tendant circumstances. 

(Lone)—One is apt to feel rather 
depressed when one is this. 

285-30A 

Apart from the questionable Eng- 
ligh of the phrase completed b.y 
LONE, we quest'.oned whether 
the statement, so com^l^d 
would be true. Ignoring^ the 
grammatical fact that LONE is 
an attributive adjective and 
accepting it :in the givga context 
as meaning alone, solitary, or 
companionless, would it be true 
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to say that when one is thus— 
situated one is apt to be rather 
depressed? Surely, as we point¬ 
ed out in a previous comment on 
this Alternaelive, that would 
largely depend on one’s tem¬ 
perament, mood, and the atten¬ 
dant circumstances. DONE may 
mean finished, or cheated. In 
the last mentioned sense this Al- 
ternative seemed to us an un- . 
deniably apt Solution, for while 
one may often feel more angry 
than despondent when one is 
cheated, most of us are prone to 
feel depressed in some ^measure 
on such occasions. 

DOPE, n., drug. 

(Hope)—Tragedy often follows 
when drug addict is deprived of 
this. 99-34A 

DOPED, p. p., dope. 

(Duped)- One is apt to feel rather 
silly when one has been this. 

237-4D 

DOPES, vt. renders temporarily un¬ 
fit by drugs. 

(Dotes)—There is usually some¬ 
thing pathetically helpless about 
a person who does this. 

242-24A 

!dOTE, V. i. to love to excess. 

(Dope)—Persons, v^o foolishly do 
tais often become insensible to 
reason. 168-38A •' 

DOTING, pr. p., dote. 

(Doping, Dosing)—Excessive this 
often has harmful effect on per¬ 
son concerned. 56-7D 

Can it be said that “excessive” 
dopinci or dosing even has any 
but a harmful effect? It would be 
diffj ’ult to substantiate any argu¬ 
ment to the contrary and for that 
reason, having regard to the 
word often in the Clue, doting 
seemed to me the obvious and 
only possible solution. In one 
way or another most of us have 
first-hand experience "of the harm 
which excessive doting can 
wreak, a common instance be¬ 
ing the spoiled child,, whose 
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character is often undermined 
by doting parents remain wil¬ 
fully blind to his or her faults. 

DOUBTED, p. p., doubt; v. i. to be 
uncertain; v, to distrust. 
(Doublecy—^Angler’s version of his 
catch is frequently this. 49-1 ID 
Anglers are traditionally notorious 
for exaggerating their achieve¬ 
ments with the line. There is, 
however no particular reason 
why an angler’s version of his 
catch should be doubled; it 
might just as well be trebled to 
any other degree of inexactitude. 
On the other hand Angler’s 
accounts of their catches are al¬ 
most invariably ‘taken with a 
pinch of salt’! 

DOUR, adj., grim, stubborn. 

.(Sour)—Man with such a nature is 
liable to be handicap as business 
partner. 100-36 A 

To have a sour nature is to be 
crabbed, discontented and bitter 
and since one of ihe first essen¬ 
tials of a business partnership is 
rnutual amiability there can be 
little doubt that a man with such 
a nature would be a handicap 
Not necessarily a serious one, 
but certainly a handicap. The 
qualification liable to be there¬ 
fore rendered soyr a weak solu¬ 
tion. On the other hand it does 
not follow that because a man 
has a dour nature he will be a 
handicap as a business partner. 
His obstinacy or his boldness. 

^ whichever interpretation be put^ 
on the word Dour, might well 
prove a desirable balancing fac¬ 
tor in some circumstances. But 
in view of his being fundamen¬ 
tally difficult to persuade or con¬ 
vince such a man is liable to 
prove more obstructive than 
helpful on many occasions. 

(Sour)—^As a rule one needs a 
great deal of tact to placate such 
a person. 176-19A 

(Sour)—Such an expression is often 
sign of aggressive nature. 

1^42-36A^ 
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We hesitated to say that a sour 
expression is as frequently as 
often the sign of an aggressive 
nature because so many people 
with sour expressions are not 
aggressive by nature. Indeed, 
not a few ^uch people are timid 
and their miserable expressions 
spring from fear. Admittedly 
fear may well give rise to a dis¬ 
agreeable nature, but that is b^ 
no means necessarily an aggres¬ 
sive one. On the other hand, 
DOUR means severe stern, obsti¬ 
nate, bold. W^'felt it reasonable 
to assume that such an expres¬ 
sion does often indicate an agres- 
sive nature. 

DOWN, n., a tendency to be down 
upon. 

(Dawn)—What bad sleeper wel¬ 
comes. 6-26 A 

DOWDY, adj; jll-dressed, untidy, soft 
and slack in habit. 

(Rowdyj-^How often does her be¬ 
ing this blind one to a woman’s 
merits. 205-18D 

DOWNY, adj., knowing, sly. 

(Dowdy, Lowly, Rowdy)—This type 
of young man often strongly 
appeals to bright young woman. 

134-24D 

i Lowly and Dowdy I soon rejected 
as describing types of young men 
calculated seldom to appeal 
strongly to a bright young wo¬ 
man. In so far as it connotes 
li^'diness. Rowdy was not inapt 
but it primarily means noisy and 
turbulent, given To quarreling. 
Surely a young man with such a 
nature would not often appeal 
strongly to a bright young wo¬ 
man who must be credited with 
intelligence. There remained 
Downy (knowing, wiideawake), 
the superior aptness of which 
seemed beyond dispute. 

(Rowdy, Dowdy)—One Is often mis¬ 
taken in one’s first impression of 
this person— 263-26A 

One’s very first impression of 
a RO.WDY person is usu ally that 
he is rowdy and, similariS^r one’s 
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fii^t impression of a DOWDY 
rson is that he or she’s dowdy, 
cannot be held, therefore, that 
one’s first impressions of either 
of these persons are often mis¬ 
taken. A downy person is one 
who is wideawake, or knowing, 
•in other words a person who is 
very far from being a tool. Now 
most of us, I fancy, have come 
across a person whom on first 
acquaintance we have thought to 
be dull empty or a bit of an ass, 
only to discover later that the 
said person is extremely shrewd 
and, as the saying has it. “very 
much all there” DOWNY, there¬ 
fore seemed to. us incomparably 
the best Solution here. 

(Dowdy)—^The very vain are sel¬ 
dom — 425-lD 

DOZE, n., light sleep. 

(Dole, Dome, Done, Dope, 

Dose, Dove)—Often has a tonic 
effection liverish person. 127-6D 

(Dope, Dose, Dote)—Usually the 
more advanced we are the more 
apt we are to do this. 326-42A 


DRAB, n., monotony, dullness. 

(Drag)—To many a man who weds 
too hastily marriage soon be¬ 
comes. 61-lD 

The average man expects marriage 
to be the realization of his 
romantic dreams 6T\ happiness, 
and whenever a marriage is suc¬ 
cessful its romance endures. But 
the man who rushes into marri¬ 
age without giving due thought 
to the seriousness of the step 
often finds that the romance soon 
wears off and, to him married 
life speedily becomes drab i. e. 
dull and monotonous. Drab, 
therefore was clearly an apt 
solution of this Clue. The solu¬ 
tion Drag was not so apt, because 
unhappy or unsuccessful marri¬ 
age need not necessarily be a 
drag i.e., a hindrance to progress. 
Most of us know of or are 
acquainted with men who have 
been by no means fortunate In 
marriage, but who have never¬ 
theless achieved outstanding suc¬ 
cess in business or in public life. 


(Daze)'—^Party hostess usually re¬ 
gards it as reflection on her 
when guest is in— 412-27A 

DOZES, V. i.. Third person singular 
doz< Sleeps drowsily, is half 
asleep. 

(Dotes) — When dady-, child 

often causes him to have rude 
awakening ! 410-25A 

DOZY, adj., sleepy. 

(Cozy)—^After strenuous exercise a 
warm bath often makes one feel 
this. 146-23 A 

The alternative Cozy (meaning 
comfortable, snug) called for 
“usually’ rather than “often” in 
the Clue. Less frequenTy does a 
warm bath after strenuous exer¬ 
cise make one feel dozy, because 
a great deal must depend on how 
tired one is. Nevertheless, it Is 
surely not too much to say that 
one often feels dozy in such cir¬ 
cumstances. 

\ ‘C 9QA 


DRAG, n., an obstacle. 

(Drug)—We read of many a gifted 
man to whom addiction to drink 
has proved a fatal this. 

117-28D 


The statement completed by the 
latter would have been ungram¬ 
matical. Drink may be a drug, 
but addiiction to drink cannot be 
so described. Drink and drug 
are concrete or material nouns.*-* 
Addiction is abstract. It there¬ 
fore only remained to justify 
Drag. Some . solvers perhaps 
thought that fatal in the clue 
went too far for this alternative. 
Reference to the dictippary 
would have enlightened those un¬ 
acquainted wilh the, various uses 
of this adjective, which by no 
means necessarily implies death. 
Ruinous ^and even mlschievous/ii 
iU-advisedj are other, 
moanings. Giving It the inte| 
pretation of ruinous howev 


hievous/jd 
possiblf ge 
e intejIE 
Lowevfl I 
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made fatal quite consonant with 
the selected solution. This ob 
jection disposed of, Drag was in 
my opinion, manifestly apt. 

DRAGS, V. t., pulls; v. i., proceeds 
slowly. 

(Draws) — When revived, old- 
fashioned Play often does this. 

30.-280 

DH£AD, V. t., and i. to fear greatly. 

(Dream)—Imaginative people are 
apt to this a lot. 154-4D 

The Adjudication Committee 
thought ihe words “are apt 
to'’ would have had an un¬ 
duly moderating influence on the 
statement completed by Dre*am. 
Imaginative people must and do, 
dream a lot, In their sleep or 
otherwise. Such people may or 
may not dread a lot. but it is 
reasonable to say that they are 
apt to do so because usually they 
are highly sTrung and often tend 
to be neurotic. 

(Dream)—^Many a successful man 


i 
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little realises how much he owes 
to one of his youth. 246-32A 
.(Dream)— Of the many things we 
this in our lives surprisingly few 
take place. 262-29A 

I think it was Dean Inge who said 
that his worst troubles never 
happened. We of the Committee, 
remembering our own experi¬ 
ences. a|p'eed that few of the 
many things people DREAD take 
place. And we further agreed 
that It was a matter for surprise, 
since one might reasonably sup¬ 
pose that a person has grounds 
for believing a thing may well 
take place if he dreads it. More¬ 
over, the very fact of our dread¬ 
ing a thing may sometimes cause 
It to take place (for so It might 
be argued). Turning to DREAM, 
" we remarked that the majpi^ 
of dreams are indeed the 
children of an idle brain, begot of 
nothing but yaln fantasy which 
!s as thin of substance as the alt 
and more inconstant than the 
wind.” That, as in the case of 
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the things they dread, few of the 
things people dream take place 
we readily agreed. But—and 
here was the difference—is this 
a matter for surprise? Would It 
notL rather be a matter for sur¬ 
prise if many of them really 
come true? Hence our selection 
of DREAD, to which the ^ word 
surprisingly was In our view a 
clear pointer. 

(Dream)—Usually it is only to 
someone we know intimately 
that we reveal the things we this. 

28‘i-lOD 

(Dream)—We are apt to resent be¬ 
ing told'that one feel strongly 
about is fantastic. 325-6D 

(Dream)—It is often difficult Tor 
person who has one to explain it 
clearly. 336-42A 

We felt that DREAD accorded 
better with the degree of fre¬ 
quency denoted by often. There 
must be many dreads,^ or fears,, 
that one would have tittle diffi¬ 
culty in explaining. The dread 
of poverty, for instance, or of 
illness or an operaTfon. Never¬ 
theless who has not from time to 
time had a dread, or fear, that he 
could not clearly define to heim- 
self satisfactorily? Some vague 
foreboding that might well have 
its roots in mysteries too deei^ for 
human understanding—or mighty 
on the other hand, arise simply 
out of a bad digestion! On the 
other hand, surely it is much 
more frequently difficult for a 
person to explain clearly a 
DREAM in the literal sense of 
the term. We of the Adjudica¬ 
tion Committee could recall none 
of our own that we should not 
have difficult in thus explaining. 
Indeed the very word DREAM 
has come to be a symboT of the 
vague and insubstantial. “Such 
stuff as dreams are made of* said 
Prospero illustrating the insubs¬ 
tantiality of life. DREAM in the 
looser sense of an ambition or a 
day-dream we rejected on the 
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groiyids that often went a bit too 
far. For here one was concerned 
with the waking, not the sleeping 
with the working, not the sleep¬ 
ing mind—the conscious, not 
the subconscious. 

(Dream)—Few of us are easily 
convinced that a—we’ve long 
had is absurd. 427-15A 

(Dream)—Man who has known 
ordeal of battle often has—of it. 

428-12A 

(Dream)-of retirement helps to 

keep many an elderly man going 
strong at his work. 430-7D 

(Dream)—^There’s seldom much 
sense of proportion in one. 

444-1OD 

DREADS, n. great fears. 

XDi’eams)—Imaginative lovers are 
prone to foolish these. 

210-27A 

The special reference to imagina¬ 
tive lovers was a pointer to 
DREADS, inasmuch as all true 
lovers are prone to dreams that 
may well be described as foolish. 
It is the imaginative lovers In 
particular, we agreed who are 
prone to fooliish fears or 
DREADS. 

(Dreams)—People deficient in Im¬ 
agination are seldom a prey to 
foolish these. 349-32A 

(Dreams)—Our own usually seem 
more real to us than they do to 
others, 363-15A 

(Dream?)—One of the commonest 
—of working man is that he 
should have no work to do. 

438-22A 

DREAM, v.t., and i., indulge in fancy 
reverie. 

(Dread)—Often the more we do 
this the harder we make life for 
ourselves. 167-7D 

It has been said that nothing is 
terrible except fear itself. There 
Is, however, a so-called healthy 
order would be impossible. But 
fear without which law ^and 
the order would be impossible. 
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But the dread scarcely fell Into 
this category. Law-abiding citi¬ 
zens may be said to fear penal¬ 
ties of the law that they are 
never likely to suffer. But such 
a fear is passive or dormant; its 
cold hand is not for ever clutch¬ 
ing at the he_art. Dread denotes 
a great and active apprehension 
of some thing terrible that it is 
feared will come to pass. “Often” 
would therefore have made an 
understatement of the sentence 
completed by DREAD. The un¬ 
qualified assertion. “The more 
we do this—” or, at any rate. 
“Usually the more we do this—” 
would have been called for with 
this alternative as the solution. 
On the other hand, we felt it to 
be by no means so probable that 
the more a man dreams the 
harder he makes life for himself. 
It: all depends on the nature of 
his dreams, be they day-dreams 
or otherwise, and whether he 
makes them an end in them¬ 
selves. 

(Dread)—Women are prone to this 
more than men. 2384D 

Read in conjunction with each of 
the two possible solutions this 
Clue was a generalisation. The 
question to be decided, therefore, 
was whJch of the two generallsa- 
sions was the more defensible. 
Debating DREAD we felt that 
whereas It could perhaps truly 
be said that women are prone to 
a number of fears which men Im¬ 
patiently dismiss as foolish, men, 
for their part, are a prey to 
anxieties which women regard 
with a similar derision. We 
thought, therefore, that in rela¬ 
tion to DREAD the statement 
made was open to an attack 
which might be very difficult to 
parry effectively. In the context 
under consideration DREAM 
clearly could only be Interpreted 
In the sense of a conscious indul¬ 
gence of fancy. The word obvi¬ 
ously could not be taken to refer 
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to the visions which come to 
both men and women when they 
are asleep. It is generally con* 
ceded that women as a sex are 
more romantic than men, it is 
also generally accepted that as a 
sex they are more sentimental 
than men. It seems a reason¬ 
able inference, therefore, that 
they are more given than men 
to day-dreaming and building 
castles in the air. An eighteenth 
century wit has said that “the 
fabric of most women’s dreams 
is composed of the actions of 
some man!” Not an unassail¬ 
able observation, x)erhaps. and 
not entirely relevant, but it 
serves In some measure to end¬ 
orse our conclusion that of the 
two generalisations between j 
which we had to choose, that! 
completed by DREAM was the' 
more defensible. 1 

(Dread)—^It is usually foolish ofi 
parents to ridicule child’s this, i 
360-17D' 

We agreed that usually did not go, 
far enough to support DREAD,! 
for any average parent discover-1 
ing that a chil;! harbours a mor- > 
bid fear of something unknown; 
will surely investigate the case 
and explain that the fear is 
groundless. To ridicule the 
child’s apprehens'ion is to sub-! 
merge it, with perhaps disastrous ! 
effect on his character. The, 
Committee decided that DREAM ' 
was more apt here, because thej 
consequences of its being derided j 
are admittedly less serious. The 
dream could be pleasant or 
otherwise, and this, we consider¬ 
ed, justified usually in this Clue, 
for when nightmares occur sen¬ 
sible parents will do their utmost 
to belittle them and banish the 
memory from the child’s mind 
whereas a pleasant dream being 
ridiculed may cause injury to his 
imaginative faculties. 

(Dread)—^Persistent one is apt to 
have injurious effect on nervous 
person’s health. 361-26A 
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The Committee agreed that apt tat- 
did not go far enough in con¬ 
junction with DREAD, and that 
a nervous person’s health would 
almost certainly be affected by 
any persistent fear or terror. 
Nerves already weakened would 
probably be strained to the ut¬ 
most by its very persristence, and 
a .mental and physical break¬ 
down would become almost in¬ 
evitable. We accordingly rejected 
this Alternative in favour of 
DREAM. The Clue did not indi¬ 
cate whether the dream was 
pleasant or otherwise, but irres¬ 
pective of its nature, we consi¬ 
dered that any dream constantly 
recurring is apt to make the ave¬ 
rage person wake up tired and 
listless because the relaxation 
and energy-building provided by 
sound dreamless sleep have been 
lacking. On a nervous person 
this would naturally have a 
deeper effect, and If continued 
for any length of time may seri¬ 
ously undermine his health. We 
could not dogmatically assert 
that it would do so, because, al¬ 
though nervous, he may be phy¬ 
sically rebust or may lead a 
comparatively passive life, there¬ 
by requiring neither the same 
quantity nor quality of sleep as 
a more active person. This con¬ 
sideration, we felt, justified the 
use of apt to in the Clue and 
the selection of DREAM as the 
better Solution. 

(Dread)—Most people would under¬ 
stand themselves much better if 
they carefully considered the 
things they this. 364-20A 

We considered DREAM in its lite¬ 
ral sense, that is, a train of 
thoughts or fancies during sleep. 
How much such dreams reveal 
as interpreted by a psychiatrist 
or a person wih specialised 
knowledge was beside the point 
here. The question was the abili¬ 
ty of people to understand them- 
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selves better by considering their 
own dreams. And we were by no 
means satisfied that most people 
would understand themselves 
much better If they carefidly 
considered the things they dream 
in the literal sense of the term. 
How much does the average pei- 
son remember about dreams, 
anyway? DREAM in its figura¬ 
tive sense made a stronger ap¬ 
peal to us because it covered so 
wide a field. If carefully consi¬ 
dered, this conscious indulgence 
or fancy might well, we felt, en¬ 
able most people to understanil 
themselves much better. In then* 
waking dreams as in their sleep¬ 
ing dreams, tfibiigh perhaps to 
a lesser degree, people’s thoughts 
haye great fredom of rein. For 
the most part moreover, waking 
dreams are self-explanatory and 
understanding them calls for no 
speciafised knowledge. To dread 
Is to be in great fear of to regard 
with terror. We felt that, if in¬ 
deed most people suffer from 
them, such fears are more objec¬ 
tive, or less subjective, than 
dreams. And we concluded that 
DREAD was less apt because its 
Implications in this context were 
confined within narrower limits. 

PREAMED, p. p, dream, 

(Dreaded)—When we grow up how 
absurd seem many of the things 
we this when young. 249-39A 

DREAMS, n, pi. dream, 
(Creams>-~Even the most unfeml- 
nine young woman occasionally 
indiilges in. 52-13A 

Being an “vinfeminine woman” my¬ 
self I had no hesitation in dis¬ 
carding creams. From the wor¬ 
ding of the clue it was clear 
that the creams referred to were- 
those artificial aids to beauty 
which find indispensable and 
which we unfeminlne females 
i^ply cannot be bothered with. 
But we do iindulge in dreams oc¬ 
casionally. Anyhow, I do, for I 
often conjure up visions of all I 
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shall do when pne of your bJg 
i cheques comes my way! 

I '(l^^ads)—Weak characters often 
I let idle and fantastic ones gov¬ 
ern their actions. 86-1D 

DREAMY, adj., unpractical, vague, 
fanciful. 

(Dreary)—^Thiinking of each other 
often makes parted lovers feel. 

! 50-lD 

(Dreary)—Man whose outlook is 
always this seldom achieves 
much success in business. 

144 12A 

A man’s outlook may be dnary In 
fact or merely in the eye oi ihe 
beholder. In either case, it would 
surely be rash to say. that iit is 
so infrequently as seldom that 
a man whose outlook is always 
dreary achieves much success In 
business. Men In the most de¬ 
pressing domestic or personal 
circumstances and men who are 
themselves gloomy (by no means 
the same thing) are someiimes 
very successful business men. 
Speculators who took a dreary 
view of stock market prospects 
a year or so ago and operated as 
bears reaped rich harvest! With 
Dreamy, on the other hand, the 
word “outlook” is susceptible to 
only one interpretalon, being 
subjective, A person’s outlook 
cannot be dreamy In fact bat 
only in the eye of the beholder, 
so to speak. Thus, here we are 
concerned with the state of 
mind, and one which lacks vital 
driving force and the ability to 
get things done. The Adjudica¬ 
tion Committee therefore thou¬ 
ght Dreamy the apt alternative 
particularly In view of the ad¬ 
verb “seldom” in the Cine. 

(Dreary)—One’s outlook is apt to 
be distorted when one is feeling 
this. 217-36 A 

(Dreary)—^When we reach mature 
years we are usually less inclin¬ 
ed to have—thoughts of 
future. 393-1 
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‘How beautiful is youth! How 
bright it gleams with its illu¬ 
sions, aspirations, dreams! ** 

DREARY was rejected here be¬ 
cause it would have implied that 
in immaturity or youth we are 
more inclined to dreary thoughts 
of the future than when we are 
mature. On the other hand, the 
Committee thought it no more 
than the truth that whan we 
reach mature years we are usu¬ 
ally less inclined to have DREA¬ 
MY thoughts of the future. 
“There are gains for all our pain; 
but when youth, the dream, de¬ 
parts. it takes something from 
our hearts and it never comes 
again.” 

(Dreary)—^When in a—^mood we 
usually prefer to be left alone. 

436-lOA 

DREARY, adj., dismal^ oppressively 
monotonous. dulL 
(Dreamy)—One’s work is often 

adversely affected when one is 
feeling this. 192-16A 

(Dreamy)—Such people seldom 
make good company. 374-6D 

Dmimy means given to reverie, 
fanciful, unpractical. Now, why 
should DREAMY people seldom 
make good company? They are 
not essentially quiet, They may 
sometimes be eloquent in descri¬ 
bing what they dream about— 
and very entertaining! DREARY 
means dismal, gloomy, dull. 
Some of you may have argued 
that dreaiy people never make 
good company. But peopile so 
described need not always be 
r- dreary. Surely they may have 
their bright moments! 

(Dreamy)—^Energetic people are 
usually impatient of persons 
whose outlook on life is this! 

379-21A 

Are not energetic people usually 
the reverse of DREARY and 
dreary people usually the reverse 
of energetic? In our view, here 
^ was an instance of opposites that 
are imUkely indeed to harmoni¬ 
se. And, thus reasoning, we 
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thought it true to say that ene]> 
getic people are usually impa¬ 
tient of persons whose outlook 
on life is dreary. We felt that 
energetic people are less likely 
to be impatient of DREAMY 
persons. Admittedly, the latter 
may lack driving force and the 
ability to get things done, but 
they are by no means necessarily 
dreary. They may well be opti¬ 
mistic. They may have personal 
charm and sometimes be very 
entertaining—^not least if they 
are women! 

(Dreamy) — Dissatisfaction with 
his lot sometimes makes, man— 
410-5D 

The Committee preferred 
DREARY here because of the 
frequency denoted by some¬ 
times. Perhaps some competi¬ 
tors thought that dissatisfaction 
with his lot makes a man dreary 
more frequently than some¬ 
times. But, afer all, are not 
many — perhaps most — of 
us dissatisfied with our lot? 
Yet how many of us are dreary 
inconsequence? The Committee 
thought that DREAMY was less 
apt because,, in their opinion 
dissatisfaction with his lot 
more frequently than sometimes 
makes a man . dreamy. Does 
not ambition in many cases 
spring from dissatisfaction — 
and is not ambition a form of 
dreaming? 

DRESS, n., garments. 

(Press)—Women frequently search 
for bargains in. 10-3A 

(Press, Tress)—Often the subject 
of malicious critficism. 204-11A 

Malice is largely, if not primarily, 
a personal feeling and one’s clo¬ 
thes are a very personal matter. 
What more natural therefore, 
than that clothes should be in a 
greater or lesser degree the sub¬ 
ject of malicious criticism? It 
was with the question of degree 
that the solver had to concern 
heimself, having due rega^ to 
the adverb o/lcn in the Clue. 
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Now DRESS was open to two 
Interpretations—one, clothes in 
general, the other a woman’s 
dress. With the latter interpre¬ 
tation DRESS provided an alto¬ 
gether apt solution, according 
particularly well with the fre¬ 
quency of occurrence denoted by 
often. PRESS was held to be less 
apt because newspapers are ob¬ 
viously a less personal affair 
than clothes, and, whereas they 
are undoubtedly often the sub¬ 
ject of criticism, we questioned 
whether it was so true to say 
that such criticism is malicious. 
A TRESS of hair, while being 
unquestionably a very personal! 
matter, is much too—trivail, to be i 
so frequently the subject of ma- | 
licious criticism. Tresses in the | 
plural, which may be taken to j 
describe a woman’s entire head 
of hair, would have been less ‘ 
farfetched in this context. i 

(Press)— Is often given more im¬ 
portance than is warranted. 

229-32A 

That sometimes newspaper articles 
or reports and even _ certain 
newspapers are given more im- j 
portance than they warrant, we: 
allowed. But PRESS means i 
newspapers in general; and we | 
felt that, so far from its being I 
often given more importance j 
than is warranted, the press can | 
scarcely be overrated in Impor¬ 
tance, especially nowadays when 
it is so essential that the public 
shall be kept fully informed. 
Nothing is more conducive to 
panic in time of war than lack 
of reliable news. But apart from 
the war, it has been wisely writ¬ 
ten that the newspapers are the 
schoolmasters of the common 
people. Admittedly, the radio 
serves a very useful purpose, but 
it is generally agreed to be only 
supplementary to the press. The 
truth of Ihe statement comple¬ 
ted by DRESS was self-apparent 
In ou ropinion. 


(Press)—Few of us are entirely in¬ 
different to this. 369-23D 

Surely it would be less than the"" 
truth to say that only few of us 
are entirely indifferent to the 
PRESS! How many people are 
illiterate and never read a news¬ 
paper? Clearly a large produc¬ 
tion of humanity are for this 
reason alone entirely indifferent 
to the press—thus being spared 
many an unpleasant shock! On^ 
other hand there was solid , 
! ground for saying that few of us 
are entirely indifferent to DRESS 
—be it a gorgeous saree worn in 
the city or a simple loincloth 
worn in the jungle. 

(Press, Tress)—Men are apt to 
ridicule feminine— 438-18D 

DRESSES, n., pi. dress. 

(Tresses)—Average young girl ^ 
strives ^o make hers appear at- \ 
tractive. 38-11A ' 

(Tresses]t-c3£hatever her face and . 
figure be like, beautiful these en- * 
hance a ^voman’s looks. 78-8A 
According to common usage, the j 
noun “looks” qualified, must be ' 
taken to mean “good looks’. To 
say that a woman “has looks” ia 
complimentary. Any doubt in 
the rrrinds of solvers should have ? 
been removed by the liprb “en- . 
hance” which meaps to heighten* 
or add to. If “looks”, as used me¬ 
rely signified features irrespecti -1 
ve of whether they good or 
bad this verb—indeed/^he whole j 
Clue—would have been pointless. 
Now we have to' bear in mind, 
the premise “whatejaar her fae^j 
and figure be like.” Should tlws^ 
be lacking in charm, beautiful 
tresses must surely be a prere-’’ 
quisite to justify the hypothesis j 
that the woman has good looks' 
to be enhanced. It was therefore 
to be inferred that, she alerady i 
had beautiful hair, and this being^ 
established. Dr esses was thtf 
only possible solution. ^ 

(Tresses)—^Badly cut ones are apTl 
to be very disfigurating. 180-29A , 
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There is a distinction between bad-! ght a most important word, 

iy groomed and badly cat hair j Being merely inclined to dress 

and it was this distinction which j showily is surely no great failing 

rendered TRESSES an unsuitable' in a wife. To say that with 

solution of this Clue. For if bad-: such a tendency she is apt to 

ly cut tresses are well groomed i neglect her home would in my 

they are not unsightly—in other: opinion be extremely rash. On 

words it depends on the style I the other hand, when a wife is 

of hair dressing adopted whether ■ inclined to be intemiierate she 

or not badly cut tresses are dis-1 might well be apt to neglect 

figuring. On the other hand the household duties, 
defects of badly cut DRESSES DRIBS, v. i., falla in drops, 
cannot be concealed and since ; (Dries)— Bather does, on emerging 
such dresses are either wrong from the water. 62-1 ID 

in length or too tight or too loose i This Clue was a plain and posi- 
in certain places, it cannot be ; live assertion, and solvers had 
disputed that they are apt to bebut to ask themselves the ques- 
very disfiguring i tion. Does a V)ather dry or drip 

(Tresses)—Beautiful these some-; on emerging from the water to 

times help a plain woman to ap- > arrive at the only logical answer 
pear glamorous. 228-3D Drib. For ut is indisputable that 

DRILL, v. t., to train by frequent re- s bather dribs on emergnig from* 

petition of exercises. > the water, but whether he dries 

(Trill)—New recruits have a hot or re-immerses himself depends 

time when irascible sergeants on whether he emerged for 

«-them. 39-34A good or merely fWr a brief inter- 


DRINK, n., liquor, v. i,. to be an ha¬ 
bitual drunkard. 


I val. 

DRIVER, n., one who drives, coach- 


;(Brink)—Inability to resist its lure, man. . „ ^ 

has caused many tragedies. (Drover) To be a good calls for 

81-28AI more skill than is commonly 
The comparatively restricted range sunposed. 440-13D 

of Bf ink and the pointfijc “many'’ DROLL, adj, laughable, odd. 
should have persuaded salvers , (Drool)—Rage sometimes makes an 
to make Drink their solution, i excitable person this. 239-14A 
Tragedies due solely to the hy- ^^DNE, n., an idler, 
pnotic attraction of a cliff side or (Prone)—Over indulgence in alco- 

water edge must be relatively hoi causes many a man to be- 

rare. The instinct of self-preser- 107-19D 

yation or fear is usually strong jDROSS, n., rubbish, 
in a weak-minded person, who (Dress) Extravagant young wo- 
would most probably draw back men waste a lot of money on this, 
from thfi_ prospect of being hur- ^ 295-21A 

ried to dreadfully into eternity. Many extravagant young women 
Death by suicide can scarcely be ...spend a lot of money on dress, 
included iin our reckoning be- hut whether such expenditure 

cause other impulses are largely 9^^ he called a tpaste of money 

responsible. a matter of opinion. Extrava- 

/o 1 « • , V young women, like most 

(Prarik, Prink)—Wife who is inch- other young women, usuailly like 

ned to do this is apt to neglect to appear well-dressed and very 

Ts- f home. ^-23p often have a practical reason for 

Prink is a milder term lor Prank this namely to acquire a hus- 

in Its verbal sense, which means] band. Again, the Clue made a 

to adorn slowly. Inclined I thou- sweeping assertion and quite a 
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number of extravagant young 
women do not spend a lot of 
money on dress. We did not, 
therefore, consider DRESS a 
very satisfactory. Alternative 
here. D/.OSS means rubbish, 
and we thought it could reason¬ 
ably be held that extravagant 
young women do waste a lot of 
money, relatively speaking, on 
useless articles, cheap jewellery, 
tawdry gewgaws and frippery \ 
etc. ; 

DROWSE, v.i., to sleep imperfectly: 
to make dull. 

(Browse)—Devotion to study 
causes many a student to this 
over his work. 163-16A ' 

(Grouse)—Working in overheated 
atmosphere is apt to make one, 
— 427-16DI 

(Browse)—When feeling inclmed j 
to—^we tend to resent attempts j 
to distract us. 440-14A j 

DRUDGE, n., a menial, slavish or j 
hard worker. 

<Grudge)—^There’s often some¬ 
thing meanspinted about one. 

1 366-20A 

GRUDGE means se'^ret enmity or 
envy, a feeling of resentment or 
ill-will. By association or through 
common usage, it is usuallv 
taken to imply an attitude that 
is abject in a greater or lesser 
degree. Therefore, to say there 
is only often something mean-, 
spirited about a grudge would,' 
we thought, be undestating the; 
case DRUDGE describes a; 
menial, slavish, or hard worker.! 
It by no means follows that such i 
a person is mean-spirited. What; 
of the millions of such people all 
over the world? Nevertheless ; 
we felt it to be no more than the; 
truth that in quite a number of j 
cases there is at least something 1 
mean-spirited about a drudge, j 
which may well be due to his j 
life of drudgery. | 

(Grudge)—As a rale, not very in¬ 
telligent. ' 427-16A 


iDRUM, n., an instrument of music; 
V, i., drive home. 

(Drug)—Often has stimulating 
effect on the spirits, 214-27D 
(Drub)—It is not so common now- 
a-days for teachers to this lessons 
into their pupils. 266-U^D 

Something that is not so com nan 
nowadays is still common. It is 
merely less common than it was, 
The question we asked ourselves 
here was: Is it at all common 
nowadays for teachers to 
drub or beat lessons into 
their pupils? We were cer¬ 
tainly not prepared to say that 
it is common. To DRUM lessons 
into a pupil 'is to drive them 
home by repeating them over 
and over again. Now whereas 
teaching by monotonous repeti¬ 
tion Is still and may well be com¬ 
mon for many a long day, espe¬ 
cially with tots, it is being re¬ 
placed to an ever increasing 
extent by methods designed to 
arouse and hold the interests of 
pupils. Compare the attitude to¬ 
ward school of pupils today with 
that of pupils a generation or so 
ago. One might almost say that 
what was then an ordeal now 
seems rather to be a delight. 
DRUMS, n., pi. drum, 

! (Drugs)—-Cause some hearts to 
beat faster. 22-30A 

I Drugs which cause an acceleration 
of heart beats will have the same 
effect on all hearts, though the 
acceleration may vary in degree. 
On the other hand Drums w&ile, 
affecting some people le^ve 
others quite unmoved. The inser¬ 
tion of that word ‘some' in the 
Clue, therefore eliminated Drugs 
as the correct solution. 

DRUNK, adj., intoxicated by alcoho¬ 
lic liquor. 

(Drink)—Some temp3rance fana- 
flcs are horrified by the mere 
sight of. 48-24A 

The word “horrified” guided 
thoughtful solvers to the correct 
solution, Drv$fik. It is debatable 
whether even the most extreme 
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temperance fanatic is actually r 
“horrified” by the mere sight of 
drink i.e. alcoholic drink, though 
some of the more h>^critical 
may affect horror. Another ob¬ 
jection to Drink was ^hat this. 
word is not confined exclusively! 
to alcoholic liquor. But it is indis-1 
putable that some temperance 1 
fanatics are sincerely “horrfiied” I 
by the, sha41 we say,' eccentric | 
behaviour and deplorable con-; 
dition of an inebriate i.e. a i 
..drunk. | 

(Crank, Frank)—Man who is this 1 
is seldom very popular with his i 
relatives. 79-2601 

Crank seemed weak because of its' 
compara'tive vagueness. Frank l 
means open or candid m expres- i 
sion, ingenuous. Now whereas' 
such a man is seldom very popu-' 
lar with strangers, to whom he, 
must sometimes appear at least: 
uncouth, his relatives, who know 
him loetter, should be able to ap- ‘ 
preciate his virtue. I had no dif- i 
fficulty in reconciling. Drink, a di- i 
minutive of drunkard, with the 
Clue. While perhaps occasionally | 
popular with some of his kin,: 
who may accept his drinks and, 
take advantage of his maudlin ; 
generosity, a sot is seldom very I 
popular with his relatives gene¬ 
rally. They are usually harassed 
with his domestic troubles if he 
is married, and in any case he! 
brings the family name into dis- i 
repute. j 

RY, adj., destitute of moisture; un¬ 
interesting. 

(Cry, Pry)—Terror not uncommon- 
* ly makes a person this. 154-24A 

Pry was considered' to be far-fet- 
j ched at least as comparedT with 
. the other alternatives. 'Only in 
special and unusual circumsf^n- 
“ .ces, of which there* was no hint 
Un the Clue, would terror make 
a person pry. On the other hand. 
It IS uncommon for terror (as 
distinct from grief or pain) to 
make a person cry. Cry out, ad- 
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ihittedly, but not cry, or weep. 
Dry, as suggested here, was re¬ 
garded as clearly meaning parch¬ 
ed in the throat or mouth a sense 
in which the term is used, collo¬ 
quially. Thus interpreted, this 
alternative was adjudged to be 
quite apt. Surely few of you 
have not at least read or heard 
of cases in which terror has 
caused a person’s throat or 
mouth to be parched. It is a fair¬ 
ly well-known reaction to extre¬ 
me fear. 

(Cry)—^Continued pain sometimes 
makes one this. 179-18D 

(Cry, Wry)—Pent up emotion often 
has the eflect of making one 
this. 211-29A 

DUCE, n., a chief or leader. 

(Dude, Duke)—Man who is this is 
apt to be more flattered than 
liked by many so called friends. 

160-31A 

Who does not know the meaning 
of “duce”? The expression is 
constantly being used iin common 
parlance aj^d figures in the Con¬ 
cise Oxford English Dictionary. 
It means chief or leader. Duce 
provided an ideal solution, par¬ 
ticularly as it denotes a person 
wielding supreme powers or au¬ 
thority. They very much ques¬ 
tioned whether one could say so 
sweepingly that a Duke 'is apt to 
be more flattered than 'liked by 
many so-called friends, because 
generally speaking, there is no¬ 
thing of a despot about him and 
he IS much less to be feared. A 
Dude is a fop or dandy.^The term 
does not imply that the person, 
described has authority or power, 
be more flattered than liked by 
many so-called friends? 

DUCK, n., a jerky blow, the zero 
which records that a player has 
made no runs. 

(Luck)—Unexpected this some¬ 
times, gives bowler better avera¬ 
ge than he deserves. 45-lOA. 
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DUCKS, n., kinds of wild or tame 
swimming bird. 

[(Decks)—Water soon runs off these. 

69-7D 

DUDE, n., a fop or dandy. 

(Dupe)—Most men feel an instinc¬ 
tive contempt for the man who 
is this. 114-lOD 

(Duce, Duke, Dupe)—Is 'inclined to 
be rather vain of his appearance. 

187-12A' 

(Rude)—Pampered life of luxury' 
often tends to make young man 
this. 254-31A 

[(Rude)—Shrewd boss usually tends 
to look with cCisfavour on em¬ 
ployee who is this. 392-27A 

Only usually, only tends to look 
with disfavour on employee who 
is RUDE? We felt, particularly , 
as the boss was shrewd, that this 
Alternat'ive would have comple¬ 
ted an understatement Remem¬ 
ber. even the words look xoith • 
disfavour on did not ro very far.' 
Such restraint in the phrasing of 
the Clue inclined us towards the, 
milder term DUDE. After all, the , 
boss is less likely to suffer fman- ■ 
cially through an employee’s 
being a dude th in through his, 
being rude. ; 

(Rude)—Humorists seem to find ' 
such a person a favourite sub-. 
; ject for their iokes. 395-2 
(Rude, Nud/^) -The more modest a ' 
man the more I'kely he is to be 
irritated by person who is— 

437-23A 

DUEL, n., two-sided contest. i 

(Fuel)—Flame may start this go¬ 
ing. 8-19D 1 

5 (Fuel) — Usually has a heating •' 
effect. lin-21Ai 

'Fujel has no heating effect unless it i 
is kindled. On the other hand, I 
? the alternative is no more apt if ! 
we asume that burning fuel is 
implied, because this alwaj’^s has 
a heatmg effect. Duel was clear¬ 
ly the better solution. There are 
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some duels, particularly witjj^ 
guns, such as those popularly 
supposed to satisfy the honour of 
Frenchmen, which can scarcely 
be regarded as engendering heat, 

( physical or otherwise. There are 
I others, with the sword or rapier, 

; now apparently becoming com¬ 

mon again in some countries, 
which should certainly make thc^ 
combatants hot. at least literally. 
The vast majority of duels, how¬ 
ever are of the oral kind and it 
was to these that the shrewd sol¬ 
ver should have directed chief 
attention. Sometimes ice-cool 
minds join issue in a wordy 
battle of wits throughout which 
coolness and calm are preserved. 
But clearly an argument suffi¬ 
ciently strong to merit being des- 
ci’ibed as a duel usually has a 
heating effect. 

DUET, n., a musical composition for 
two voices or instruments. 

(Duel)—Usually rouses misplaced 
amusement when badly executed i 
by performers. 103-3D! 

(Duel)—^There seems to be some- 
ihl.ig rather old-fashioned about 
one there days. 205-13D f 

A DUEL is any contest between i 
two persons, a um: 1parties, or 
causes. It would therefore clearly 
I^e fcoli h ;o say of a duel, under- 
st )od in this general sense that 
there se ms t) be s-mething 
rather oldfashioned about one 
these days. What of the duels m 
the air. for inslcince? There is 
however the pardcular duel tha^-d 
is a fight with deadly weapons ^ 
between two persons, in the pre¬ 
sence of two seconds, to settle a 
quarel. This type of due-l is de¬ 
finitely old-sah'ioned. It is In 
fact commonly described as such ■ 
for the purpose of discrimination. 
To say that there merely seems 
to be something rather old- 
fashioned about one these day^ 
would therefore, be an under¬ 
statement. In a similar refer¬ 
ence to a DUET however we be- 
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lieved this marked moderation to | 
be weJJ called for. borne duets j 
are such beautiful works of art 


DUFF, n., a stiff flour pudding. 

(Puff)—This is seldom palatable 
when it is too heavy. 98-10A 


that they are scarcely subject to 
the changes of fashion any more 
than 'IS meat literaiure. 

(Suet)—Difficult to digest yhe.i 
heavy! 337-23D 

The woi'd digest, in one sense, 
means endure and with this In¬ 
terpretation we felt that the as¬ 
sertion completed by DUET was 
an apt one, especially having re¬ 
gard to the exclamation mark. 
SUET is a hard and solid fatty 
tissue and is thus always some¬ 
what heavy; and even when well 
cooked it is never easy to digest, 
jn the literal sense of that word 

(Duel) —We usually enjoy listening 
to one by accomplished persons. 

379-21D 

(Duel)—There ought to be sei of 
two to make a— 448-28D 

A. duel is a fight with deadly wea¬ 
pons between two persons in 
presence of two set onds and the 
word set is defined as number 
of pei’sons who belong together 
as essentially similar, etc.. When 
two persons arc pitted against 
each other in a deadly fight, we 
of the Committee, could not per¬ 
suade ourselves to be reconciled 
to the use of the term ^et to 
designate the combatants. Fur¬ 
ther the phrasing to make a 
duel, instead of the more wide¬ 
ly recognise forms fight or en¬ 
gage in a duel definitely made 
the possible Solutijen DUEL 
seem quite inappropriate here. 
Whereas a duet is a kind of 
musical composition designed 
for and executed by two persons 
and the pair do form a set in the 
correct sense of the word becau¬ 
se there is as much concord bet¬ 
ween the pair that makes a duet 
as there is discord between the 
one fighting a duel. The Commit¬ 
tee found little reason to pro¬ 
long the discussion regarding the 
aptness of the answer, DUET 
for this problem. 


: The words “seldom* and “too’* 
were the words most significant 
in the above Clue. Puff is a kind 
of liglii pistiy and as such if 
can never be palatable if it is 
“too heavy’’. Therefore, I rejected 
Puff. Dufi is a si’iff flour and 
suet pudding and naturally it is 
sJightlg heavy, l)ut it is seldom 
palatai)le if it is too heavy. 

DUFFER, n, a stupid person, hawker. 

(Buffer, Buffet)—Apt to cause an 
impatient person speedily to Ic^e 
his temper. 163-16D 

The key words were impatient and 
Sf)r^’dily. Neither of these words 
linked ud aptly with the rejected 
solut:ons BUFFER and BUFFET. 
In cuirent E igKsh usage the 
ItTm BUFFER, i nless qualified, 
is applied to an elderly fellow 
who is inclined to be old-fashion¬ 
ed in his views, and even though 
such a follow might well irritate 
an impatient person the latter 
would only In special circums¬ 
tances be provoked to lose his 
temper with him speedily. 
No special circumstances were 
specified or implied in the Clue. 
With regard to BUFFET some 
such adjectives as “touchy” or 
“irritable” rather than the broad 
dcfiniiioii impatient w’ould have 
been needed to justify that solu¬ 
tion. Moreover, had BUFFET 
been the intended answer, the 
word speedily would have been 
superfluous. The argument sup¬ 
porting the selected solution 
DUFFER is too self-evident to 
need elaboration, for alas! few 
of us are capable of suffering a 
fool with equanimity and still less 
is an impatient person able to do 
so. 

DUKE, n., a nobleman of highest 
rank. 

(Duce, Dude, Dupe)—^He is apt to 
be regarded with curiosity by 
ordinary people. 225-35Ai 
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This Clue clearly turned on the 
word curiosity which in our judg¬ 
ment best fitted DUKE. There 
was a Wme when ordinary people 
were apt to regard a duke with 
awe. In these democratic days 
"they are apt to do so rather with 
curiosity. We took the view that 
with any of the remaining alter¬ 
natives some other word would , 
have been more apjDropriate than ! 
curiosity. In the case of DUCE, { 
we felt, disposil would have I 
been more appropriate; of dudo j 
derisit n and of dupe, pity. ! 

DULL, adj., cheerless, dim, blunt. 

(Dual)—Actor’s work becomes ' 
doiiblv difficultV if his part is | 
this. 18-3D: 

(Gull)—Type of man so desciibcrl i 
is often rather backward in in-i 
telllgence. 104-25D: 

The definition of a gull is “one who 
Is eas'ily cheated” and it can 
reasonably be stated that such a 
person is usually, rather than 
“often”, lacking in natural in'elli- 
gence. On the other hand a dull 
jierson, that is one who ’is slow of 
understanding, is not necessarily 
backward in intelligence. A 
backward intelligence is one in¬ 
sufficiently developed. Though 
his mental machinery may func¬ 
tion more slowly than that of a 
lively man it is sometimes none 
the less sound fundamentally. 
But although there are such ex¬ 
ceptions it is true that backward¬ 
ness of intelligence is a fairly 
common characteristic of dull 
persons. 

(Doill)—In trying to please man she 
loves many a woman makes her¬ 
self this. 132-27A 

Surely a woman who makes herself 
a doll dees so in most cases large¬ 
ly to please herself by appearing 
supperficially attractive to more 
or less casual male observers. In¬ 
deed, it might well be argued that 
if there is one characteristic 
more common than others to wo- 
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men who are dolls it is theli 
shallow-minded selfishness. Thes^ 
reflections are difficult to record 
cile with the case oT a woman 
trying to please a man she loves. 
Of course, there are exceptions to 
the rule, but the words “many j 
woman” clearly envisaged mon 
than such exceptions. A womar 
is called dull when she appear 
thus to the majority. In maif^ 
instances trying to please the 
man she loves causes a woman h 
disregard others and become 
absorbed in the one, thus makinj 
herself dull. 

(Gull)—Shady company promote 
usually seeks to adorn his Direct 
orate wilh a titled man who i 
this. 134-351 

That a shaiy company promotr 
usually seeks to adorn 
Directorate with a titled ma 
udll not be disputed. The que^ 
tion ariEej whether he woul 
want su' h a mrn to be ciu I or ' 
be gull. Figuratively, as it wa 
clearly intended here, Gull meat 
dupe, fcol, one who is easl 
cheated. Now a shady coi:. 
pany promoter would surely i. 
more seek to have a fool than h 
would to have a shrewd an! 
honest business man on his Dire- 
torate. A fool might by L 
bungling imperil the «promoted 
own project. As a rule, a shad; 
company promoter would want 
director not so shrewd that li 
could see through the promolei' 
but not so foolish that his fo^ 
ery was obvious to shareholdefi * 
The adjective “dull” means tlu 
a man is slow of understandlnj 
obtuse, rather than that he is 
fool. A dull man seemed, thorf' 
fore, nearest the “happy me 
dium” which a shady comp^r' 
promoter would usually have 
mind when seeking a recruit 
his directorate. 

’(Duel)—Strong feeling on one # 
tends to make an interestiri 
argument this. 151-fi' 
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In the first place, an iiiterestmg 
argument itse-lf might well be 
called a duel (of wits). But their 
judgment was influenced most of 
all by the phrase “on one side.” 
Strong feeling on one sie’e only, 
they thought tends to make an 
interesting argument dull, rathei 
than inve^ it with the existing 
entertainment associated with a 
duel. ^ j 

(Full)—DriT king to excess is apt , 
make a man this. 174-27D j 

(Doll)—Keen minded young men 
a*e seldom attracted bv th's kin I • 
of young woman. 192-1<;D | 

(Dual)— I'o play s ich a role con- i 
vincingly often calls for co isider- i 
able skill. 195-29D 

DUAL roles are largel / resti'ictcd ' 
to the screen, and as a rule the j 
playing of on? nowadays calls foi ‘ 
liLtle. if anything, n ore than' 
acting two different parts as if 
each were in a different prodiK*- i 
tion. The pictures of each part; 
are subsequently merged with a , 
cunning that defies detection by 
audiences. That is the iob ot 
phonographic experts. Perhaps ■ 
relatively few of the countless; 
millions who derive so much, 
pleasure from the cinema realize’ 
what skill is often required to ! 
play a DULL role convincingly.! 
Generally speaking, it is easy 1 
enough for a qualified actor to be , 
convincing in a role that is full of ' 
gripping action and drama. It Is 
often very difficult to play con-! 
vincingly, or gi e life to, ore that ! 
Is dull. 

(Duel)—Ill-considered marriage is 
apt speedily to become this. 

203-3D 

The phrase apt speedily to influenc¬ 
ed us against DUEL, There is 
alas! many an ill-considered 
marriage, as all observant people 
mu.st be well awa^e, and the 
words apt to implied that no 
small proportion of them speedi 
ly become whatever the solution 
denoted. If they speedily became 
whatever duels, then many more 
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newly made homes would be 
scenes of conflict than are in fact 
so. DULL did not go nearly so 
far as duel, and it is much less 
unlikely that an ill-considered 
marriage will speedily become 
dull. 

(Full)—Flow difficult it sometimes 
is to sustain conversati jn with 
person who Is this. 206-16D 
Th? most favourable scn?e in 
which FULL could be interpreted 
in this c )ntext was drunk. But 
surclv It is l-'ast often, if'not 
usually very d fficult to sustain a 
r o^’voi satHjn with someb dv vho 
is full m the sens^ cleariv, sus¬ 
taining a conversation with a 
peri 0 1 wlio is tT'C'v Iv DULL 
would be a less formidable task, 
but never'hele s a "ask that 
must l e very difficult sometim'S. 
(Doll, Full;—Person deemed to be 
this IS somet’-mes surprisingly 
intell'igoril 245-27D 

(Ful!)—Whether one has a this day 
depends largely cn ones self, as a 
rule. 260-26D 

We read full day as meaning very 
broadly a day substantially taken 
up bv engagements or duties 
Ceither of a social or business 
nature) as dis'inct from a day of 
leisure. On this assumption, we 
argued, it would be going too 
far to say tliat as a rule it de¬ 
pends largely on a person him¬ 
self whether he has a full day. 
So much may depend upon other 
' people or circumstances over 
which he has little or no control. 
On the other hand whether a 
person has a DULL day, we felt, 
depends largely on his attitude 
towards life, as a rule. Even if 
he has no engagements or duties 
(either of a social or business 
nature) for the day, a little ini¬ 
tiative or resoujcefelness should 
as a rule enable him to find 
something interesting with which 
to occupy himself. 

(Doll)—Having such a wife is 
sometimes apt to impede man's 
ambition in life. 370-9D 




DULL 

(Full)—Person whose life iis this 

often tends to become very self- 
centred. 371-19 A 

(Full)—It’s doubtful whether ave¬ 
rage sailor thinks his life a this | 
one. 393-15Aj 

"(Dual, Full) Presen led bv skilful 
novelist, characters who live 
such lives are often absc'rbmg- 
ly interesting. 395-2 ID 

DULL contrasted with absorb'nci- 
inter€‘sttinq and, in our view, 
was mo>'o to the point After all 
is it remarkable w’hen. presen¬ 
ted bv a skilftil novelisl. cha¬ 
racters who live FULL or 
DUAL lives are absorbinglv 
interesting? Surelv. w Lh such 
characters he has ample scope, 
for holding thi interosc of his 
readers! At anv rate, we thou¬ 
ght that in the hands of a skil¬ 
ful novclis[ such characters 
might more frequently than. 
often be absorbinglv interest¬ 
ing With characters w'h'» live 
DULL lives, on the o her hand, 
the novelist put on h.s metlle, 
he has a har.'er task before 
him. Yet it can scarcely he de¬ 
nied thal. piestn ed by a skil¬ 
ful no elrd. (h tacer.s weo 
live dull lives are ott.ni absor¬ 
bingly m erjstmg. Take, foi 
instance, “The Good Eardi." Bv , 
normal standarcL the central 
character led a dull life. Ye. 
did not Pearl Buck succeed in , 
making him absorbingly inte¬ 
resting? The answer lies in the ; 
derrand for the look! 

(Doll)—It is usually quickly evi- ' 
dent to man of the world when . 
a woman is this. ; 99-23A i 

.(Doll)—Oddly enough, many a bri- | 
ll’iant man marries woman whi> 
seems— 442-24A 

.Wh.y should there be anything 
odd about a brilliant marrying 
a woman who seems a DOLL? 
Surely a man’s being brilliant 
does not prevent him .from fall¬ 
ing a vjcitm to a pretty woman’s 
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charms! Commenting om the 
same Alternatives in an earlier.. 
Clue (Puzz'e No. 86) I wrote 
‘Describing a woman^as a DOLL 
is not such a sweeping"condem- 
nation of her intellij^nce...A 
woman is sometimes ~cloll-like 
because she feels tha|» m an pre¬ 
fers her so. In opinion, the 
words oddly enough in the cur¬ 
rent Clue were a clear pointer 
to DULL. After all. is not dull¬ 
ness almost the opposite of 
brilliance? 

(Doll)—We’re se'ilom keen to go 
to parly where hostess is ■fhis. 

447-35A 

DUMB, adj., unaMj to speak, tilent. 

(Numb) —It is not uncommon to 
feel completely this when a 
speech is expected of one. 

150-27D 

DUMPY, adj., short and stout. 

(Dummy, Humpy, Jumpy, Rummy) 
—Man in love with woman 
usually resents her being called 
this even l).y his friends. 

372-21D 

First of all w’e dismissed HUMPY, 
which we felt it reasonable ^ to 
read in this context as meaning 
having the hump. Why should a 
man in love ith a woman usually 
resent it being said that she is in 
a fit of illhumo ir? We did not 
think there w^as any better a case 
for JUMPY, w'hich might mean 
little miore than nervous or 
highlystiung. On the other 
hand, we were satisfied that a 
man m Jove with a woman would 
virtually always re.sent her be¬ 
ing filled a DUMMY. Similarly 
we felt that he wo.ild virtually 
always resent her being called 
RUMMY in the literal or the 
generally accepted senses of the 
term. This process of elimina¬ 
tion brought us to DUMPY, 
which we felt fitted best into the 
Clue. A man in love with a 
woman might be realistic enough 
and sufficiently master of Ms 
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emotions to be able to accept 
^ without resentment an assertion 
that bis beloved is DUMPY, es¬ 
pecially if she were indeed short 
and stocky, but we were satisfied 
that he would usually resent it, 
even by his friends. 

DUN, n., one who demands a debt In 
a pressin^j manner. | 

fGun)—Often enforces payment of j 
money, 12-25D; 

In the realms of fiction and the ' 
films a gun frequently figures as i 
the force ma^eure which per- ; 
suades a person to part with his , 
money. But happily, in real life 
a lethal weapon is rarely used to , 
Funport the (demand of a cash 
payment. That is why Dun 
seemed a far more reasonable 
answer than Gun against the clue 
During our more impecunious • 

periods most of us have suffered 

the attentions of that importu¬ 
nate fellow, the Dun! 

(Den, Din)—Sometimes responsible ' 
for person giving up promises. 

25-34D 

(Dud, Due)—It is sometimes good 
policy to be out when a caller is. . 

99-32A , 

(Din)—Thoughtful person is usual¬ 
ly reluctant to inflict on people I 
40t;-24A 

We prefered DUN because we 
reasoned that a thoughtful per-: 
son is more likely to le cons-, 
cious of inflicting a dun on 
people. Such an action is deli-: 
berately directed at particular 
person and is not such as one 
would in the normal cmirse 
r- take unconsciouslv or automati-i 
cally. Admittedly, a business! 
man may from time to time bei 
compelled to inflict a dun on; 
people who refused to pay theiri 
debts. Nevertheless, we believed 
that if he is thoughtful he may 
well be reluctant to do it. On 
the other hand, many thought¬ 
ful persons in the world today 
,,, must in the normal course of 
their work be continually creat¬ 
ing a din. and it is only human 
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nature that they should be un¬ 
conscious of the annoyance they 
are possibly causing. Take, for 
instance, a man whose job re¬ 
quires h m to c’o a lot of ham¬ 
mering. Better still—or worse! 
—take a man who is opera-ing a 
pneumatic drill in the road. He 
may be a thoughtful person, but 
is reasonable to assume that 
ho is reluctant to inflict the din 
of the drill on people? Thus 
reasoning we came to the conclu¬ 
sion that there was less to be 
said for DIN. 

(Gun)—When threatened by—peo¬ 
ple unused to such an experience 
are uiten unduly alarmed 

406-26A 

DUNCE, 11 ., dullard. l:aJ learner. 

(Dance)—Energetic persons are apt 
to find a very slow one intoler¬ 
able. 147-29A 

Perhaps at first sight the close 
assoc ation between energetic 
persons and a dance c:.mpared 
with the ap-parent lack of ass 9 - 
ehilio 1 b e t\v e e n energetic 
persons and a dunce tempted 
some soK'crs to pn'fer Dance. 
Bui after a little consideration 
they may well ha\’e seen that 
Dunce nipde an altogether apt 
solution. Energcti'-” means 
"active, forcible, effective.” Is it 
not feasible that a person with 
such qualities should, be apt to 
find a very slow dunce intoler¬ 
able? Note the modifying words 
"apt to,” and the fact that no or¬ 
dinary dunce but "a very slow 
one” is referred to. On the other 
hand, it cannot be pre-supposed 
in the same way that because a 
person is energetic he is apt to 
find a very slow dance intoler¬ 
able. He may even like it. Indeed, 
a very slow dance may well call 
for much energy. 

(Dance)—Ordinary type of this is 
very easy to. do. 156-13A 

In this Clue the verb “do” could 
mean either “perform” or 
“cheat”, A dunce is a dullard, 
a stupid person. Some dunces 
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have an instinct or an intuition 
which ofien compensates In a 
large measure for their lack of 
Intelligence, but the ordinary 
type of dunce Is very easy to 
cheat. They regarded Dance as 
the less apt because the words i 
"ordinary tvpe o^‘ th‘is” were i 
loose and vague as applied to : 
this alternatlyo. What may be a • 
very ordinary and easy type of * 
dance to s<-me is to many a , 
novice a feat calling for great ‘ 
skill. 

DUNS, n. pi. dun. 

(Due.s)—Are liable to worry those 
who are widely and heavily m 
debt. 49-ir,D 

DUPE, n., rerson easily led astray by i 
his credulity; v. 1. to deceive and . 
make use of. 

(Dade, Duke)—Many a one we see ; 
portrayed on stage and ; 

screen seems 'incred-blv sillv. 

102-29A 

The words “incredibly silly’ would 
(lenrly have been out of place 
had tlio clue been intended to 
point to Duke or Dude, Either of 
these sokuions would have ren¬ 
dered the Clue a m'sstatement of 
fart, since extreme silliness is 
not a particular characteristic of 
many stage or screen dukes and 
dudes. Eul we do often wltne.ss 
on the stage f r screen the exploi¬ 
tation of a Dune whose excessive 
obtuseness and stunidity are diffi¬ 
cult to r^cincile with probab b'y 
Such silliness does frequently 
seem too manufsTctured to be 
credible. 

(Dude, Rude)—One 'is very apt to 
misiud.ge character of person 
who is this. 205-18A 

(Dune)—Usually it is much more 
difficult to this a person than 
fiction makes it j^eem. 225-23A 
(Dude, Duke)—Lack of money 
saves many a man from being 
this! 26n-33D 

Even if mere lack of money did 
prevent many a man from beco¬ 
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ming a DUKE, why should Jack 
of money be said to save him 
from being one, as though *3^ 
dukedom were a misfortune? A 
DUDE is a dandy or a fop. In oui 
view it would be a gross exagge¬ 
ration and a libel on men to say 
that lack of money saves many a 
man from being a Dude. Many 
a man implies a large proportioii 
of mankind and we could nol^ 
believe that any more than 
a small minority of men only 
need money for them to blossom 
forth as rku'e-;. To the jwerage 
man {oppl^hness is the antethe- 
sis of iranlinses and a sense o1 
shame should prevent his hero 
ming a dude. But fdas! the wav 
being so many and varied now 
adays whereby a man can lx 
duped out of his money, we fcl 
we had to agree that only by tli* 
lack thereof is many a man save 
from his being a DUPE. 

(Dope) —Doctors sometimes thl 
natients simply to spare then 
unnecO'Sarv pain. 294-27.' 

(Dude)—Is of.'en more to be pittle 
than condemned. 339-291 

DUPED, p. p. dupe. 

(Doped)—The victims of some a» 
complished rogues never realk 
they have been this. 83-2IT 
Doped in its colloquial sense cai 
be read as drugged. Some solver 
went a step further anrf gave 1 
a figurative interpretation, thu 
taking it to mean deluded. I suh 
mit, however, that this sense wa 
more fittingly conveyed by tli 
alternative Duped. Read UteraTl 
Doped^ was in my opinion wc<«?li 
because the accomplished roiiue 
rarely uses drugs. They arc 
stratagem of his cruder brethic'i. 
and nearly always according 
newspaper reports the victim 9 
aware on regaining cons: lousnc.J 
that he has been doped. Duv[^\ 
was the more apt solution. 
subtle and plausible are 
accomplished rogues that tlifilfl 
dupes never realize the.y h;i^ 
been the victims of anythin) 




DUPES 


DYED 


other than ill-luck, pure and 
simple. 

DUPES, n., pi. dupe. 

(Duped, Dudes)—One is apt to re¬ 
gard as foolish men wHo are . 

79-lD 

(Dopes)—How dearly we some¬ 
times pay when quack doctor... 
...us! :^52-37Aj 

Dearly, as used in this context, 1 
means much or hea\lly. The' 
phrase how dearly \ is even; 
more emr-hatic and means very 1 
dearly. For this reason, the 1 
Commiijlee prcf^rre l DUPES, be¬ 
cause they felt that it went fur¬ 
ther than DOPES, Dope need 
mean no more than administci 
medicine to, or druft. And medl- j 
cine administered by a quack ; 
doctor may not be much good. ■ 
but, on the other hand, it need 1 
not necessarily do much harm,' 
if any. 0>herwise, with the mini-; 
ber of quacks practising in the ; 
world, surely there would be a' 
heavier toll of morality. Dupe' 
means among other . things, de- i 
ceive, trick, and clearly implied i 
something more than dope— i 
something sinister. The Commit-! 
tee therefore thought it no more j 
than the truth to say that wtion 1 
a quack doctor dupes us we often j 
pay dearly and sometimes veiy ' 
dearly. 

DUST, n., fine dry particles of mallei. 
(Duet)—Often brings tears to one s 
eyes. 62-11A 

Duet was a border-line possibility, 
but in view of the word ‘brings’ 
and the plural verb ‘eyes’ il was 
too loose fitting to be worthy of 
consideration. “Often,” so weak¬ 
ened the cla^ims of Duet that Dus 
solution invited rejection. 
Though a few highly emotional 
people might occasionally be 
moved to tears hv a sentimental 
duet, such lachrymose excesses 
are rare. The solution Dust, how- 
. ever, furnished an obviously 
fitting answer to a straight-for- 
^ ward Clue, for whether we live 
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In the hills or planes most of us, 
at some time, or other, have had 
tears brou^t to our eyes 
through their becoming filled 
with dust. 

(Dusk)—Makes driving more difll- 
cult for average motorist. 

81-7D 

A motorist who is competent 
enough to mer*t being called ave¬ 
rage should not be greatly trou- 
V3led by Lusk. Vision is inclined 
to be deceptive at twilight but 
the a\erago motorist should be 
accustomed to such conditions. 
He may reduce his speed and 
have early recourse to lights, es« 
pecially if his sight is not good. 
On the other hand, with Dust 
which can reduce visibility to 
nil, lights are of litle or no avail. 
The obvious precaution is. of 
course, to reduce speed if the air 
is dust-laden through wind. But 
suppose a speed maniac flashes 
by at 60 m.p.h., suddenly filling a 
cemparatively clear atmosphere 
with blinding dust. If our avera¬ 
ge motorist is keeping conscien¬ 
tious to the side of the road he 
may well be in danger of limning 
into a ditch or hitting something, 
unless he pulls up smartly. 

(Rust)—Getting this i!'/.o a cut 
sometimes causes c!.'irif:eious In¬ 
fection. 130 23D 

(Just, Bust, Lust, Custi—^When a 
man is this, he is i su.nlly respec¬ 
ted to some extent. 260-29D 
(Rust)—Apt to damage delicate 
machinery. 398-13 A 

DUSTY, adj.^ covered with dust. 
(Gusty)—Walking is ro))l:>ed of 
much of its pleasure when the 
atmosphere is this. 7>]1A 

DYE, V. t., to give a new colour. 
(Die)—Nowadays how manv' 
women this quit.e unnecessarily! 

267-37A 

DYED, p. p. dye, coloured. 

(Eyed)—r'i'*ttnuni blor (ies* hair is 
frequently 4D'34A 




DYING 

DYING pr. p. die; losing life. 

(Lying)—Govj i ( mi usually 

tell when patient is tins. 

•J02-S2A 

Our objection to LYING was tha^ 
the statement corppleted by this 
Alternative did not say v.hat the 
patient was It .1 d t- 

tient clearly suflering from a 
disease that has marked symp¬ 
toms denies that he experiences 
those symptoms, then, indeed, a 
good doctor should, lie able ti 
tell that the patient is lying. }3ut 
there are many other ways in 
which a patient may lie to a doc¬ 
tor. He may understate the num¬ 
ber of drinks he takes or the 
number of cigarettes he smokes. 
He may falsely state that he has 
never suffered from a particular 
illness. He may give a false ipe. 
In any of these •••ases the nest 
doctor may be unable to tell for 
sure whether the patient is 
lying With these refle'i't'ions we 
hesitated to say that_a good doc¬ 
tor can u^'Ually teir~when a pa¬ 
tient is lying. Perhaps some sol¬ 
vers argued to themselves that a 
good doctor can always tell when 
a patient is DYING. But can he? 
'We of the Committee recallefl 
sevci*al cases from our own per¬ 
sonal experience in which an un¬ 
doubted! v good doctor (certain¬ 
ly, in the commonly accepted 
senfe of the term) has “condem¬ 
ned” a patient to an early death 
and that patient has survived 
for years. , 

DYES, n., colours prod iced bv i 
dying. j 

<Eyes)—Women o^ten use them to | 
attract man’s attention or infe- ' 
rest. 105-nDi 

EAGER, adi., earnest, keen 
.(Sager)—Palling in love often ma¬ 
kes a dull fellow this. 263-ilD 
Never reject the obvio is merely 
because it is obv'ous is advice 
which we have freciuently given 
in these columns, yet numerous 
competitors appear to have dis-J 
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EARN^ 

regarded it when solving this 
Clue. EAGER was so obvicislv^ 
apt in the given con‘c':t that it 
i-endered the ^omple.ei state¬ 
ment a platitude, and it waa 
probably because of this that 
many solvers thought there 
must be a catch iri it and sought 
to discover superior merits in 
the Alleinative SAGER. There 
was, in point of fact, little if any 
merit 111 this Alternative, one of 
its major weaknesses being the 
Inference that dull fellows are 
often sage, since one cannot be¬ 
come sager without first being 
sage* 

EAR, 11 , the organ of hearing; give 
ear—to listen. 

(Car)—Continuous strange noises 
in this should be investigated. 

24-9A* 

Jar)—How agreeable, it often is 
to give this to scandal-monger! 

262-15A 

Pleasant it i§ to hear scandal 
tickling in our ear .. A sense 
of rcMilism rather than any spirit 
of cvnic’sm, we felt, governed 
our rea. Q.iing here, and caused 
us relunctantly to agree that the 
average person \ery often does 
lind the voice of scandal agree¬ 
able. It may well be that on re- 
liectlon he regrets having given 
EAR to that voice, bul that Is 
a'.olhcr mattn*. More to the 
point surely, is whether his re¬ 
gret cHuses him thereafter to 
spurn to scandal-monger. We 
were sat’isfied that rarely, alas! 
is this the case. And with these 
reflections on human nature, we 
found ourselves unable to ex¬ 
claim with sincerity. “How agre¬ 
eable ’it often is to give a JAR 
I to scandal-monger!” 

jSARN, v. t.. to gain by service, ob- 
i tain reward by merit. 

(Darn)—Woman who can sew well 
can nearly always do this. 

60-20D 

(Darn, Warn, Yam)—^Nowadays 
western women are able to this 



EARS 


EIGHTY 


as freely as men without being 
considered unwomanly. 273-15D 
XYam)—Young woman is apt to 
be unduly impressed by suitor 
who can this a lot. 393-39A 
With suitor who can YARN a lot? 
Perhaps, if she figured prominen¬ 
tly in his yarning or if it other -1 
wise intei-ested her. But the Clue j 
did not indicate what it was j 
about. Suppose It was about his; 
schooldays, his intellectual ablll- j 
ties—or his successes with ot'K^r j 
women ! We felt there was more i 
to be said for EARN as the Solu-! 
tion. That a suitor can earn a ; 
lot must be of importance to a i 
young woman and because she' 
is young, she is apt, we thought,; 
to be unduly impressed by such' 
a suitor—perhaps to credit him 


(Case)—What many doctors would 
eagerly welcome. 35-14A 

.(East)—Despite its apparent attrac¬ 
tions, living in this has many 
serious disadvantages. 92-17A 

The poinvers to the correct solution 
were the adjectives ‘serious’ and 
‘apparent.’ From the later word 
it was to be derived that there 
were no real or genuine attrac¬ 
tions, which is manifestly untrue 
of living in the East. Moreover It 
seemed open to question whether 
living In the East can be said to 
have many serious disadvanta¬ 
ges. The noun ‘Ease* has several 
meanings, one of which, refrain¬ 
ing from work, made it very apt. 
(East) People with no experience 
of life of this are apt to exag- 
fiprate Jts attractions. 349-1 lA 


with more ability, wl'h finer qua* EAST, n., Eastern region, 
lities than he has. (Ease)—Many English men are 

(Yam)—Usually, man who is able iernper amen tally unsuited to life 

to—a lot has plenty of self-con- »at 4 ,- x 61-29D 

fidence. 413 . 5 X) n^asticate and swallow 

(Fat)—As a rule it is very hard to 
make person who lacks appetite 
328-7D 

(Bat Pat, Rat)—-It’s not often that 
schoolboy declines opportunity to 
— • 417-26A 

EAVES, n., pi. the overhanging parts 
of a roof. 

(Caves)—Many birds nest in them. 

36-14D 

EGG. n., spheroidal body produced 
by female of birds etc. conain- 
ing germ of new individual. 

(Ego)—Its sustaining qualities of¬ 
ten help people to recover lost 
strength. 159-33A 

EGO, n.. the conscious thinking sub¬ 
ject. 

'(Egg)—^Associated with crowing. 

EKjHT, n, 8 oared boat or its crew. 
(Fight, Sight)—One sees many 
splendid one at rowing regatta. 

EIGHTY, n.. four score. 

(Maghty)—ProbTOy most of us 
would like to be this before 
leaving this world. 271-1 ID 


fidence. 

EARS^ n., ear. 

(Tars)—^Aboard Flagship, during 
manoeuvres, are particularly 
alert for Admiral’s commands. 

24-13A 

(Cars)—^Defective these are often 
cause of accidents, 258-29D 

EASE, n, comfort, rest. 

(East)—Life of this is commonly 
leisurely. 28-lD 

That life for the average individual 
in the East is a leisurely succes¬ 
sion of indolent hours is one of 
those amiably obstinate occiden* ' 
tal fallacies which defy all ma¬ 
terial evidence to the contrary! 
If the Clue had contained the 
words **supposed to he'" between 
commonly’ and leisurely. I 
should have selected East Ins¬ 
tead of Ease as the more apt 
solution. But as the Clue stands, 
Ease is the better choice, becau¬ 
se though life of ease need not 
necessarily be devoid of strenu¬ 
ous physical activity, those who 
live such a life do commonly take 
It at a leisurely pace. 
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ENGAGE 


Clearly the average woman doe;; 
not aspire after mightiness and 
our observation of the commc i 
aspirations of the average man 
led us to the opinion that persons 
who hanker after mightiness m 
the world are the exception ra¬ 
ther than the rule Most of us, 
we felt, aspire to a commendable 
eminence in our chosen occupa 
tion, the respect of our fellow 
creatures and, above all, mate¬ 
rial, security. In our considered 
view the average person is far too 
sensible of the irksome res¬ 
ponsibilities which being 
MIGHTY entails to desire that 
distinction. In the given context 
EIGHTY, of course, was not in¬ 
tended to be read literally but 
rather as at least eighty. Having 
regard to the exceptions allowed 
for, we thought that the state¬ 
ment completed by this Alterna¬ 
tive constituted a reasonably true 
speculation. For painful and dis¬ 
illusioning though our sojourn on 
earth may be, how many of us 
are ever genuinely eager to leave 
the familiar beaten tracks of 
man for the mist-enshrouded 
realms of the Unknown? 

ELAN, n., dash, ardour, tenacious. \ 
oblige. I 

(PIan)—The man who has this usu¬ 
ally succeeds in life. 28-12A 

ELATED, p. p. elate, exalted, eleva¬ 
ted, made proud. 

(Slated)—When we are young how 
quickly tha effect of being this i 
passes sometimes. 241-’^4/i., 

Nothing in nature is more resll'ent j 
than youth’ wrote Anatole i 
France and the same sentiment j 
has been variously expressed by 
countless other philosophers and j 
writers. We felt, therefore, that; 
far more often than sometimes j 
does the effect of being SLATED | 
quickly evaporaie.s when we are 
young. Gaiety and light-beart- 
edness are symptomatic of youth 
but so is impressionability and 
disappointment often has a keen- 
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I er edge for the immature, Ela- 
I tlon over some prospective qlea- 
j sure is quickly transformed into 
I impatience or despair if that 
j pleasure is postooned or forbid- 
j den by one’s parents, as most of 
us can recall. Reflecting thus we 
I cast our vote for ELATED. 
jELSE, adv. besides, in addition. 

(Easy. Ease)—Work-shy labourers 
' are highly thankful foi being 

I allowed to do something—! 

I 448-6D 

j ENDURE. V. t, to bear, sustain, sub- 
1 mit to. 

I (Ensure)—Alas! too many couples 
seem to find it impossible to this 
i a permanent marriage. 1G2-24A 

! (Injure)—Cowards often this a man 
j because they fear him. 2r)8-24D 

j Cowards may often try, be it never 
' so feebly or ineffectually, to inju- 

le a man because they fear him; 
but that they so frequeutl/ as 
oftfen succeed, we doubte.l. In 
our opinion, usually they get 
little farther than the coward’s 
revenge, hatred. The only ob¬ 
jection we could find to the Al¬ 
ternative ENDURE was the 
commonplace nature of the re¬ 
sultant assertion, but that did 
not make it any the less true. 

(Ensure)—Often the best way to— 
gossip about oneself iis to ignore 
gossips. 414-27 A 

ENGAGE, V. 1., to employ, hire enter 
into conflict with. 

(Enrage)—It is seldom worth while 
to this a quarrelsome fellow. 

313 7D 

We could not subscribe to the sta¬ 
tement that it Is seldom worth 
while to ENRAGE quarrelsome 
fellow, since this would be tan¬ 
tamount to saying that it 'is usu¬ 
ally better either to ignore such 
a fellow or to adopt methods of 
appeasement with him. Theic^ 
are many instances In which it 
would not be possible to ignore 
a quarelsrome fellow and there 




ENGAGED 


ENSURE 


are many instances in which It ] 
would be weak and cowardly to i 
adopt an appeasing attitude. We ; 
thought it could reasonably be i 
argued that'it is seldom worth I 
while to ENGAGE i.e. emo ov a 
quarrelsome fellow, beca ise 1 his | 
type of person, even Ihougn he 
may be compjtent enough, is 

prone to take offence where none ; 
is intended and usually creates ■ 
a great deal of unnecessary stri¬ 
fe, which, sooner or later, and i 
recurrently, one is called upon 
to settle. ; 

(Enrage)—It rarely pays to let, 
quarrelsome person this vou in 
argument. 358-22 D 

CEnrage)—Nowadays employers , 

probably think more carefully | 
before they—workers. 437-2D! 
slGAGED, p. p. engage; bound ' y | 
promise. j 

(Enraged)—^People who become | 
this without reflectim usually | 
bitterly rue their hastiness. i 
155-36AI 

9RAGED, p. p. enrage; infuriated, j 
(Engaged)—Thoughtless and im- i 
, patient young men are pr*me to', 
5 become too easily. G2-6D : 

(Engaged)—Only a tactless ass cb-1 
: trudes himself when his boss is | 
plainly this. 79-37A; 

.With Engaged as the solution the i 
word plainly in the clue would | 
be unnecessary. And while an | 
employee may be tactless in ob- | 
truding himself when his boss is | 
engaged, surely th? added ob- j 
loquy of ass would be going; 
too far. Occasions must arise in 
which an employee has to butt in 
on his boss even at the risk of 
incurring his dispelasure. No 
J .such objections attach to the cor- 
' rect solution Enraged. 

(Engaged)—When people beconie 
this they are apt to put their 
" ^^eelings before those of others. 

: 265-3D 

Wfien people first fall in love they 
ire apt to put their feelings bs- 
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fore those of others, certainly. 
But that is not what the Clue 
said, and since the acts of falling 
in love and becoming engaged 
are by no means always co- 
instaneous we felt that the possi¬ 
ble Solution ENGAGED was of 
questionable aplness in the given 
context. After all becoming en¬ 
gaged is a mere conventional for¬ 
mality which serves as a declara¬ 
tion to one’s friends of one’s im¬ 
pending marriage and as a warn¬ 
ing to possible rivals to keep off 
the grass. Many couples, “keep 
company” with one another for 
years before they become engag¬ 
ed and engagements to marry, 
though more often than pot con¬ 
tracted between young people, 
are not confined to the latter. We 
found it difficult to credit that 
men and women of mature years, 
merely by contracting to marry, 
are in consequence apt to be¬ 
come as self-centred as the Clue 
asserted. Read in conjunction 
wiih the Alternative ENRAGED 
we considered that the result¬ 
ant assertion amounted to a 
rather banal truism, since when 
one is in a rage one is primarily 
concerned with one’s own out¬ 
raged feelings. Some solvers 
may have thought that apt to 
was an understatement in rela- 
t.on to this Solution and that 
enraged persons always put their 
feelings before those of others. 
We reflected, however, that 
there are occasions when tact, 
discipline or expediency enables 
enraged persons to conceal their 
feelings. 

ENSURE, v.t., to make sure of, 
guarantee. 

(Endure)—For a second-rate come¬ 
dian the response of certain 
audiences is often difficult to— 
64-11A 

(Endure)—How hard it is for 
average man to this a life of 
leisure. 280-37A 






ENSURE 


EROTIC 


(Endure)—Human nature makes It 
impossible for most of us to this 
a placid life for lon^j 289-2D 
[(Endure)—Human nature makes it 
impossible for most of us to this 
a placid life for lonff. 389-2D 
Do not most of us waM a peaceful 
life? And, if we are fortunate 
to gel 'it, is there any question of 
enduring it or putting up with it? 
But whatever your answers to 
these questions, and apart from [ 
the implications of the word i 
ENDURE, just think of the; 
countless numbers of people all; 
over the world living their lives I 
placidly in country districts, in j 
small villages in places remote 
from the hustle and bustle of the 1 
city. To ENSURE, or make cer- | 
tain of a placid life—or, for that j 
matter any kind of life—is a very ; 
different matter. Human nature • 
being what at is, how little in any ' 
case, can we make certain of in' 
life.! I 

(Endure)—Fame in film or stage! 
profession is more difficult to—j 
than many outside realise. ' 
421-13DI 

(Endure)—Seemingly, most rich ! 
young bachelors find it hard to— | 
remaining single! 430-12A j 

Young and rich, and seemingly j 
most of them find 'it hard to EN- ! 
DURE remaining single? We j 
thought thei-e was more of chi-1 
valry than of truth in such an ! 
observation! Certainly, in our 
view, there was more evidence to 
support the Solution ENSURE 
Rich young bachelors, as all the 
world knows, are the game of 
designing women and are much 
sought after as prospective hus¬ 
bands. 

(Endure)—Often, th? best way to 
—your being burdened by other 
people’s trouble is to be an opti¬ 
mist! 435-lD 

Perhaps some solvers were misled 
hfere by the word best, which 
they took to imply something 


desirable. And from this assump-.* 
tion perhaps they argusd to 
themselves that no one would 
wish to ensure being burdened 
by other people’s trouble. But it 
is quite a common practice to use 
the word best ironically in such 
a context as this. And surely the 
exclamation mark here accorded 
well within an ironical twist! Wo-^ 
for our part, were satisfied that 
often the surest way to ENSURE 
one’s being burdened by other 
people’s trouble is to be an (op¬ 
timist. As for ENDURE, we 
thought that being an opt niis*^ 
IS more frequently than often 
the best way to endure b:?ing 
burdened by other people’s 
trouble. And was there much 
point in the exclamation mark 
with the Alternative ENDURE? 
(Endure)—As a rule, the best way 
to—old age is to be moderate m 
all things. 438-16D 

(Endure)—Alas! the trustful often » 
—disillusionment. 440-7D 

ENDURE may m an remain firm 
im^’er, bear witho d sinking to- 
lera e. But we saw no particular 
reason why the trustful particu- , 
]ar!y uld show forti ude under 
disillusionment. ENDURE mav ; 
ailso mean undeigo, submit to. I 
bear. But do not mo t of us 
often have to be'^r ^ isillusion-' 
ment? We thought ENSURE was 
more to the point here and that 
it linked up particula ly well 
with the word tursful in he Clufl^g^ i 
By their very trustfulness they 
trustful often do make certain l 
that they shall suffer disillusion¬ 
ment. 

EROTIC, adj. pertaining to love. ' 
passionate. 

(Exotic)—Such literature tends to 
have an unhealthy effect on 
young minds. 157*35A 

(Exotac)-art ^Idom appeal?* 

much to the unimaginative. 

440-lD 



RRANT 

Ixoti *) - Tilin'; usu'jliy appeal 

more lo w.>mcn than to men. 

444-16A 

lANT, adi.', erring, roving. 

^j-rant)—Such a rogue (dten has a 
peculiar lascinarion for woman. 

201-21A 

RRANT moans notoriou-’, down 
right an i thu^ omphasi/od I he 
knavery oi ihc io.;uc, w thoal 
nttribuung to him anv turther 
characeerisik ERRANT means 
roamn^g in quest ol ad\enlure, 
and so far Irorn emphas-zing ii>o 
io;u-;2’s kruue v, attnhuted lo 
him a chcrat tensti •, and inri' 
dent.iHy, a n duiv. which is 
known io hold a particular 
I'^scinatio \ for many a woman. 
Htmc-^' our felection, in view of 
toe adverb of leu >n the Clue. 

E, n., evening; weman. 

Eye)—Insensitive to beauty mu.st 
be the man wlu is iie\er moved 
by a lovely one. 106-25A 

"aken to mean either woman or 
evening, the selected solution was 
prel'erab'e to the o hir alterna¬ 
tive. To begin with in the sense 
in which it has to he considered 
here we usually use tne plural 
word. eves. The Cine does not 
say that a man wdio has never 
been moved by a lovclv eye is 
necessarily insensitive to beauty. 
He may not have seen one. On 
the other hand, the word “never” 
does imply the presumption th.it 
seeing a lovely e.ye is not a rare 
experience. Now I cannot iieip 
. thinking It is questiouablv whe 
ther the e.ye of itself is ever so 
lovely that a man who is not 
moved by it should be ( ondemn- 
ed as Insensitive to beauty. It 
is the setting of the eve, contour 
of the face, the partcular shop3 
of the nose and other features | 
which in tbeir combined etlect i 
serve to bring out or enhance 
the eye’s intr ns'ic beauty. Which- 
' ever the interpretation put upon 
Eve, its superior aptness was 
self-evident, for a lovely woman 
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and a lovxd.y evcnhig iue recog- 
ni.'ecl s andards of beauty. 

(Fye) -Di'.iilusio 'ment .n love is 
apt to make Ji .s hard. 27.d-HgA 

(Eie. Eve)—Of'on uiuible to con^ 
coal .strong!'v felt c-mo'i'n. 

442-nD 

EVEN, ndv., invrmg comparison of 
the ussortioi). negation, etc. 

(E\erj—-iS a r 1?. he is fooT'shly 
indd.'-eil f^aicnt who isn’t ihis 
firm wi h high-spirited child. 

30G-18D 

Tlic w.urds ff.s a rule i i tne Clue 
piU u.^ c-li ;}ie Alteinuti/e EVER, 
be.-ause w.- fdt that a parent 
\\h> 'is'Ti e Ci firm v. ith a Ihgu- 
spiritod (hi'd must withiat ex¬ 
ception he foolishly indulgent. 
Ind-M.d. wo fjlt tha: a parent 
might wol! be I’alicd foolishly 
in 'Ulg lit who isn't ever firm 
with . Imost any child, let alone 
a h ghs unto I one. We could 
find noTii :g to quarrel wnth in 
the statement completed b.y 
EVEN. Be It noted that firm¬ 
ness ne?d liy no means connote 
unkmdnes.s. 

(Ever)-We are apt to feel little 
i neie t m neighbour who does 
not—-ry to be p ilitj 2()P-4D 

(Ever)—Rare is the woman, how¬ 
ever ardent a feminist, who does 
not—try lo secure a husband 

401-8D 

'ever, adv., at an.Y bme, at all times. 
(Even)" Persons who are slothful 

bv nature seldom “-” lr.v oo 

be energetic. 192-38A 

(E\en) —How trying is dogmatic 
person w^ho does not—admit 
being wrong! 379-16A 

(Even) —it’s apt o irritate consci¬ 
entious worker when colleague 
does not—try to work hard. 

446-35A 

For the purpose of this problem the 
Adjudicators felt it reasonable 
to take the last four words of the 
Clue as compact unit conveying 
a specific idea. The adverb 
EVEN is rightly used in negative 
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statements only when a less 
strong assertion that might have 
been made is denied. Surely, for 
all practical purposes, a callea' 
gue trying to work hard is about 
the utmost even a conscientious 
worker can expect. We felt that 
a conscientious worker has little 
reason to expect his colleague I 
to do anything more thantry to; 
work had and we couldn’t see' 
why he should tend to feel irri¬ 
tated at all. Whereas, the state' ] 
ment read along with EVER I 
clearly connoted the extent of i 
lethargy found in the colleague! 
when he would not ever i.e. at I 
any tims—try to work hard. Our 
efforts to find a genuine ground 
for the conscientious worker’s 
irritation towards his colleague 
could find satisfaction only_'if it 
could be said that the latter 
would at no time try to work; 
hard, which is just the sense the 
Alternative EVER lends to the 
completed statement. 

EXPAND, V.I., to open out, dilate. 

lExpend)—Under the influence of 
their national beverage even. 
Scotsmen are inclined to. ! 

39-35A; 

Both the words had claims for > 
consideration, expend because' 
of the traditional alleged cant on ^ 
of the Scot regardirig his expen- : 
diture, expand because ot Ihe 
average Caledonian’s natural \ 
reserve and uncommunicative- ^ 
ness. As regards Expend, the i 
cynical Sassenach might say | 
that for a Scotsman to become j 
extravagant he would have to 
be very drunk indeed, but my 
reason for rejecting this solutiun | 
was that its selection would be , 
based on a humorous legend 
rather than on a sober fact. In 
other words. Expand was the 
truer answer, for although, a 
garrulous Scotsman is as rare as 
a reserved Irishman there is no¬ 
thing more conducive to loqua- 
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city and expansiveness than t 
Scotsman’s ‘national bevera^ 
EXPERTS, n., persons, having spec 
skill or knowledge. 

(Exports)—Britain’s prosper] 
depends more on her these th 
is generally realized 330-21 
Mor^ than is generally real 
ed. These were the deefidi, 
words in this Clue. The exte 
to which Britain’s prosper] 
depends on her EXPORTS 
in our view, generally realized 
for one thing, because it h 
been thus dependent for ma 
generations and there has be 
ample time for the fact to si 
in. Moreover, geography poii 
clearly to the fact! A nation 
far from being self-supporti 
and therefore so largely c 
pendent on imports must expi 
to a similar extent. On t 
other hand, the great importan 
of EXPERTS, particularly fins 
cial and economic experts li 
Lord Keyness and those w 
negotiated the recent Ang 
American agreement is a co. 
paratively new phase. To i 
pre.ciate in full measure t 
extent to which Britain’s pr( 
perity depends on them o 
must have an exceptional kno 
ledge of finance and economic, 
EXPLORE, v.t., inquire into, exam' 
(wound) by touch, exam; 
(country & c.) by going throu 
it. 

(Explode)—Many thoughtful paQ 
believe that with atomic pov 
scientists will ultimately this ^ 
universe. 402- 

EYE, q., the organ of sight. 

(Eye)—Dress materials are ( 
signed to please. 17-( 

(Eve)—Used to attract m 
cleverly. 23-1 < 

If you were to state that Eve, i 
woman, “used to attract » 
cleverly*’ the inference would 
that she no longer does so. 
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would be a bold man. indeed, 
who attempted to substantiate 
an inference which would be 
contemptuously repudiated by 
every woman worthy of the 
name! ' The emancipation of 
the fair sex has inevitably given 
woman a deeper psychological | 
insight into the masculine mind j 
and this, combined with her iri> | 
herited and inherent subtlety, 
enables her to exercise such 
potent powers of attraction that 
man, poor pitiful creature, often 
mistakes for natural charm of 
dispos^ition the calculated artifi¬ 
ces which lure him into bondage! 
Hence my firm rejection of 
Eve in favour of Eye as the most 
logical solution to the Clue, 
reading ‘used’ of course, in the 
present tense. 

(Eve)—medium of inspiration 
to many a poet. 50-:i8A 

Eye more clo.sely linked up with 
the “medium of inspiration.” To 
many a poet Eve i.e. woman has 
beep a direct inspiration rather 
than a medium of the “divine 
afflatus*!* Again Eve in the 
sense of “evening” has directly 
inspired innumerable poets. The 
solution Eye, more aptlv merits 
the description, as it is chiefly 
through the organ of vision that 
poets recef ^e the impressions 
which fill them with the “fine 
frenzy” of inspiration. 

(Dye)—Bright one appeals to most 
of us. 65-6D 

(Dye)—Colour of this tends to fade 
with age. ,332-2ID 

A bad DYE tends to fade through 
exposure to the light, not through 
age. On the other hand a good, 
fast dye does not tend to fade, 
either through exposure to light 
or through age. The colour of 
the eye is apt to be brightened 
by the sparkle and vigour of 
youth and when people grow 
old one often notices that their 
eyes, with the diminishing of 
virility, tend to fade somewhat 
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! in colour. Hence our choice of 
I EYE here. 

I EYES, n., pi. eye. 

I (Dyes)—Long exposure to strong 
sunlight is apt to dim their lus- 
trp. 109-36A 

FABLE, n.. a moral story, an impos¬ 
sible tale. 

(Table)—Often figures ip Boarding 
house advertisement. 10-24A 
One of the definitions of the word 
‘Fable’ is ‘A fiction or myth* and 
I had this definition in mind 
when setting the Clue. A refe¬ 
rence to the “Table” is 
an invariable feature of 
most Boarding House adver¬ 
tisements and that is why 
I rejected this solution in favour 
of “Fable”. Any widely experi¬ 
enced Boarding House patron 
will agree that in their adverti- 
ments the less reputable of these 
establishments only too often re¬ 
sort to fictional statements! 
FACE, n, the visage, an expression, 
grimace. 

(Fake, Fame)—Has inspired seve¬ 
ral painters to produce works of 
genius. 35-34A 

(Fare)—Agreeable this does much 
to win an ambitious hostess po¬ 
pularity. 101-2D 

(Fame, Fate)—Lucky indeed is the 
person to whom this brings ri¬ 
ches. 137-30D 

The only possible arfiument in fa¬ 
vour of Fate had to be founded 
all events are predetermined by 
on fatalism, i.e. the belief that 
arbitrary decree. Surely such a 
belief can only be held by a very 
small minority. Moreover, it is 
questionable how many fatalists 
would subscribe to the theory 
j that a person whose fate brings 
I him riches is lucky indeed. Re¬ 
garded in the light of common- 
sense, the sentence completed 
by Fate would have merely said 
in a roundabout way that the 
person who becomes possessed 
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of riches 13 lucky indeed. But 
whdt the pcr.^on wh^ has obvi* 
oudy earned his li'^hes with hard 
work? Which consideration con¬ 
stituted a ma.joj- adverse critausni 
of Fam'\ The slj’cmeat contcni- 
plalod by I he Clue was an un¬ 
qualified and sweeping assertion 
Now, admitte Uv, so>nc people 
who acliieve ncbe.s through lor- 
tubous lame may well be regar¬ 
ded as lucky. But manv famous 
people are manil stiv dexM'c’mj: 
of their good foi l me Cleailv. n » 
such, r.hie-nori. 'ouifl 1)..- I'ai.se 1 
againsi th ' solu ion Face, dh.' 
possession ol a face wh ch bring 
riche-. »ai icarcch' be ivgarJed 
as a meriiof juu- achieve nenl. 

(Fact)—Pieasnnt one is sometimes 
made ugiy by c is.ortion. 14 1-40 

(Fact )—Impressionable people aie 
P”on? to b-* ea ilv de.>i.ved l)v 
exp.es ion c)l this 14{)-21A 

Impiessionab’e pe p'o cm doubt- 
le.ss be ea.'ily dc.‘C(‘ \ed sometime' 
by the sta ement of an isolated 
fact while other fact' are sup- 
pres.^-ed For iiistance. a boastful 
man michl ficeJar’ tha. h* has a 
large .sum in the bank and co 1 - 
vey the imprc.ssion of aflluenco 
by omdiing to adfl that he owes 
a lar.e]' sum. L’ut to rea-so 1 
along those lines v/as to deal in 
the particular, whereas th'^ Clue 
clearly gencrabsefl. f )n the other 
hand. i1 (an scaic dv be denie 1 
that facial expressions are much 
more (ieccpdve than ar' mere 
facts and tha* iinpres.sionable 
pco]jlo are prone to be eas'ly de¬ 
ceived bv the former would seem 
to be self-evident , 

<Race)—It IS humiliat'ng to lose , 
this thro igh a careless slip 

179-12A' 

This Clue being a posidve assertion. I 
it would bj an eyaggmation to j 
say that it is humdUiiinq to Ins? j 
a RACE Ih'Oigh a careless slip. } 
We cori'idered humiliating in! 
this context, to be loo strong a | 
word unless prefixed by “som? 
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times”, since it is more oltei^, 
merely annoying or aggravabng 
to lose a race through a careless 
slip.To lose FACE is to suiler at 
any late in one's own eve.s. a loss 
of .Siarid ng wUh one s fellow- 
being and consequent lowering 
of one'.s .selC-esteen'i. To the Chi¬ 
nese, who are imu'dinatelv sen¬ 
sitive on the point, loss of face,^ 
is inten.selv humilinl'ing. no mat¬ 
ter what the cause. But to the 
ro.st oi u.s. with the po^.sible ex- 
<-optinn cl he .] ipi iu‘ o to lo.se 
lace, t'ujuch aiw.ivs fliscrnnfitting 
js not invar ablv humiliating. For 
'iiislancc. d' wc lose faro through 
tlic deelction of a irusmess part¬ 
ner or through cahimnv wc a’o 
naturdlv unset but not humili¬ 
ated. On tiio o"'. ci* h nd, if we 
cent rib. ne to cur lo.5s of face 
1)/ m king a c ircless sbp. that 
IS a blow ti our personal pride 
and con'equentiv does as a rule 
c*ause us to feel humiliated. 

(Race, Rage) - Generali V speaking 
men arc more easily excited than 
Women by one. 180-22D 

It was reasonable to read the clue 
referring. bv implicatio.a at 
any rate, to a wm nan’s face ii 
the case of men and a man’s face 
111 1h.‘ case of women. 

r\ 0 A’ whereas, alas! man 
u.suallv attaches the great¬ 
est importance to a womaii’s face 
a woman pays more attention to 
a man’s character. FACE was 
thoref ire held to l e an apt so¬ 
lution. Anyone who thinks Ihar- 
goiumally speaking men are more 
easily excited than women by a 
RACE cannot have be?n to 
mariv race meetings, or sports 
meetings for that matter. RACE 
seemed to be very vague, A rage 
is in itself a firm, or manifesta¬ 
tion, of extreme excitement. Per¬ 
haps some solvers read the Clue 
as conaparing the susceptibilitv^ 
of men and women to being ex¬ 
cited by another persons’ rage, 
^ut even conceding the possibili- 
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tv of this farfetched interpreta¬ 
tion. RAGE would have been a 
weak soJution because it is verv 
much open to question whether 
ueneralJv speaking m. n aiv 
thus mere easily exci ed than 
women. 

(Pace, Race)—Often diflicult to 
.iud)^e at a fflanc.\ 187-11A 

F(jr the a^el•a^ie person it is usu¬ 
ally imjtossible to !udi{e LACE 
at a glance. And even an exper, 
cannot ludg- PACE at a glance, 
as has been proved time a id 
aga’n in courts of .'aw particui^.’* 

Jv in traffic cates. Pace can (niv' 
be judged by the aid of a speed- 
ome'er or ])v t ir-ing over a mea¬ 
sured d'stancc, and in the latter 
case only average pace. Some 
solvers mav h'oe remarked to 
themselves that it is dilbcub 
more freauimtlv than often 1.^ 
judge oi sum up a poivc n's <) •- 
1 aider bv a ilarne at his FACE 
That mav b' so. hut to 
a <'ace ncei l.'ie to do no moie 
than not? ind appraise a per¬ 
son’s facial features. 

(Fake, Race. Rak(') -Inexperience 1 

■ pi'opV a e apt ti be easily d<>- 
cciyed bv. H)7-17D 

(Pace. Race)—Liv'd mess is some- 
ti'fOi I’l'onl^' d scernible m a 
???r.son’s thi.'-'. 

(Fame)—Od^n a fabe guide to :■ 
person’.s (‘' aracler. 

Often W'tuhl have e\acu<'raied tim 
degree of frequimey in tlie .spite 
m^nt ('oinpl 'tod bv F.\ME. Fm 
onc' thuur I'c^v p^oi le evei rx 
ojjire fnme. For ; n the.'. lU <'nl\ 
a f.-w n stances a.; i i th" pf'’-id¬ 
eal spheuv manv a »jcrsonV brn’e 
lead pC'OT le lo seocul tie ab ^ut 
his chai'acte*'. '‘Theuv a»’e o n ’'' 
other kinds of lame, as m the 
world of rid, whore it <‘an be 
little or nc) incication to charac' 
ter. FACE, on the ether hand 
applied to all people, and from 
our own exp?ri:nee we came tc', 
the conclusion that a person’s | 
face is indeed, often a false j 
guide to his character. 


(Fare, Fate;—That cf a beggar of¬ 
ten arouses our sym.pathv. 

225-8D 

(Fare, Fake, Fame)—We are apt to 
be more easily impressed by 
this when young. 279-25A 

Impressed did not seem to us to be 
an apt vvoi’d in relation to the 
Alternative FARE and FAKE. 
Fare simuly inoan.s friod and we 
do not rp' 2 k of 1 eiug impressed, 
bv food. 1 hough we may be thus 
alleclcd bv srme rare and ela- 
boraUdv present(.*d dish or a lav¬ 
ish feast. Pul th.n it .s the rarity 
or the lavi.hnes.^ I>v which we 
are impressed. Moreover. FARE 
embre-cos all kinds of food and 
theie aie ii anv dishes which we 
hearlilv e’etest when voung. 
FAKE in cur view was much 
too \a_v.ie a term in the given 
eontexl. It e ivered to) wide a 
field i lul there \v. s nothing in 
tile (‘die V hi-h hch^'Tl to nar- 
lOiv its r po 1 alien. What kind 
of fake? In .some things, remem- 
})er. t '(* V uug me \erv ciscer- 
n ng, paiti 'ulailv in regard to 
theii' cr n'cmpcH-ai les. Besides, 
dcri'ived or taken in rather than 
i'')i,rrssed vv’ould hav'C accorded 
) otter W'th this Alternative. 
P’AIMK. we felt \va.^ serious- 
Jv V. ..ihcn?' bv the retlec- 
ti'n ,h.i*. the voung are 
ofte 1 higi'L cr tical of this 
di tir.ct '>11 wliile th.' verv young, 
\\ h > (Oidi not te ruled, out 
are usual: V ('eva-.l atm "Iv unim- 
picssed bv i.l Taking evervthing 
nlo : oc'sui ‘1 ati( n we wore of 
tiio f)pinion that FACE aeeorcled 
tlu' most aptlv with the state- 
men I made. It could Iralv’ be 
con (ended wo thought, that when 
we are young we are more easily 
impressed by a person’s featu¬ 
res and expression. It is not as 
a rale until we arc mature that 
we realize the saintliest face 
mav mask the rogue and hypo¬ 
crite and, conversely that un¬ 
prepossessing features mav mis¬ 
represent a kind and good heart. 
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(Fate)—^Person who always has 
many friends seldom has ir ard 
this. 302-6D 

(Fame, Fare. Fate)—Average wo¬ 
man bothers more about her this 
than does average man alout 
this. 0>5-iiA 

Completed by FACE the assertion 
made here seemed to os a sim¬ 
ple statement of fact. Generally 
speaking, the average woman is 
more dependent upon the power 
of personal attraction than is j 
the average man and she is in I 
consequence obliged to nurse j 
and make the best of such phy¬ 
sical personal charms as 
she may possess. Chief of 
which are her face and 
figure. FAME had no point here, 
since neither the average woman 
nor the average man enjoys that 
distinction. We thought it ques¬ 
tionable whether average per¬ 
sons of either sex, except in 
special circumstances, are cons¬ 
ciously or very actively concer¬ 
ned about their FATE, and we 
could adduce no convincing evi¬ 
dence that women bother more 
than men about this matter. As 
for FARE, although it ’is t]me 
that women bent on slimming 
bother a great deal about what 
they eat the Clue was concerned 
only with the average woman, 
and our view was that the ave¬ 
rage man is more keenly inte¬ 
rested than the average wornan 
in the subject of food, a view 
that is supcrted by the well 
known injunction followed by 
generations of women : “Feed 
the brute”! 

(Fact)—How difficult it often is to 
conceal one’s dislike of an un¬ 
pleasant this. .311-5D 

(Fame, Fare, Fate)—As a rule man 
tends to bother less about his 
this when he is past youth. 

349-8D 

Perhans the easiest Alternative to 
elinvinate was FARE Surely, ra¬ 
ther does a man as a rule tend 
' to bother more about his fare 
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when he is past youth. Of alL 
his digestion is not likely to be 
so good. Nor did we think it true 
that as a rule a man tends 
to bother less about his FAME 
when he is past youth. Of all 
the famous men the world has 
known, how many have given 
tangible evidence of such a ten¬ 
dency? Some have belittled fame„ 
and declared it to be an empty 
thing but such words may well 
have served rather to increase 
their fame, perhaps not to their 
distaste! Moreover, when a man 
achieves fame he is very often, 
if not usually, past youth. Nor 
could we agree that as a rule a 
man tends to bother less about 
his FATE when he is past youth. 
Sometimes he may, but scarcely 
as a rale. When a man is past 
youth he usually begopnes more 
reflective and as a rule, we felt 
tends to bother more about his 
fate than he did in his youth! 
in our view, of the four Alterna¬ 
tives suggested. FACE indicated 
that about which a niajj past 
youth—and particularly a man, 
as distinct from a woman—was 
likely to bother least. 

(Pace. Race)—^The world might 
well be much happier if men at¬ 
tached less importance to this. 

358-2*;D 

The Committee agreed that PACiE 
in this context was too vague to 
justify serious consideration and 
it was therefore rejected. RACE 
merited further examination but 
it was felt that the world wouk^ 
definitely—and not only might 
ttr'Zl—be much happ’er if we cast 
aside racial prids and prejudi¬ 
ces and worked in unison-^ for 
the common benefit of humanity 
as a whole. The Committee ag-j 
reed that FACE was the most] 
apt Solution, and it will be con¬ 
ceded by thinking people that' 
, we all—individually and nation¬ 
ally—^esteem too highly the su^ 
perficial appearance or false! 
pride denoted by FACE, and few! 
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will gainsay that the world! 
might well be much happier if | 
this over-rated and shallow atti-; 
tude were superseded by honesty j 
of purpose and a true regard for | 
fundamental principles. | 

(Race)—Inexperienced young menj 
often lose their heads over one. I 
403-16A, 

(Fare)—When very worried we’re, 
apt to be indifferent to even the! 
most attractive. 423-12A 

A Clue in Common sense Crossword 
No. 176 read.—“When wc are 
low-spirited attractive this often 
helps to cheer us up.” The Al¬ 
ternatives were Fare and Face 
and the Official Solution was 
FARE. In a subsequent c( m- 
ment I wrote.—“Since this Clue 
constituted a generalisation 
which embraced both sexes, the 
Committee did not think the 
possible solution FACE had suffi¬ 
cient claims for selection. Most of i 
us need something more than the 
sight of an attractive visage to 
cheer us up when we are low- 
spirited. Contact with an attrac¬ 
tive personality, for instance, 
would have a much more uplift-i 

ing effect-^The Comrruttee 

thought it would be generally; 
admitted that—there are numer¬ 
ous occasions—when a pleasant i 
and appetizing meal does help, 
considerably to revive pur, 
spirits.” The Committee believ-; 
ed that a similar argument ap¬ 
plied to the present Clue, favour-; 
ing FACE. 

"FACER, n.. a sudden difficulty. 

(Faker, Racer)—One needs to be ’ 
very alert to deal effectively 
with one. 153-20D; 

(Faces, Fakes)—Often utterly con-i 
founding. 189-20Di 

FACER in the sense of a great and 
sudden difficulty, myth ing that' 
staggers one, was most consistent, 
with the emphatic words utterly j 
confounding and the frequency 
denoted by often. FAKES and! 
FACES may often deceive one 
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but relatively seldom can they 
be utterly confounding. 

FACES, n, pi. face. 

(Paces, Races)—^Everyone finds 
long ones wearisome. 13-8A 

Wheneyer a Clue consists of a ge¬ 
neralization Competitors should 
ask themselves which of the Al¬ 
ternative solutions bpst lends 
itself to this kind of statement. 
One has O'dy to think of mara¬ 
thon and long distant runners 
to rule out “Races”. “Paces” had 
little to recommmend it. in view 
of the fart that all long-legged 
people habitually take Irng stri¬ 
des. There remained, then, but 
Faces and although there ai« 
some c‘cmedians who amuse us 
by assuming a lugubrious ex¬ 
pression, it may tiuthfully be 
said that, reading the Clue in 
its broad and general sense, the 
majority of us do find long i.e. 
woebegone f aces depressingly 
wearisome. 

(Laces)—Misogynist derives no 

pleasure from feminine ones’ 

48-22A 

Since the Clue was a definite state¬ 
ment faces had the stronger 
claims for selection. It is con¬ 
ceivable that a misogynist might 
admire some feminine laces for 
their 'intrinsic beauty or decora¬ 
tiveness. But to true misogynist 
all feminine faces are anathema. 
The only thing I am doubtful 
about is whether there is such 
n thing as a true misogynist!, 

(Facts)—Detectives are often con¬ 
fronted with misleading ores. 

59-28A 

(Fakes)—Touched up ones deceive 
many. 60-18D 

(Facts)—Women are singularly 
adept at disguising these. 

Id8-23A 

FACT, n., truth, reality, r-t, event. 

(Pact, Tact)—Able politician makes 
effective use of. 32-8A 

Pact did not fit Ihe wording of the 
clue aptly and, furthermore, it is 




FACT 

the Statesman rather than the 
Politician who makes effective 
use of a pact, Afiain while Tnc^ 
may occasionally be eimploved 
to advantage by most servants 
of the State it is ^he diplomat to 
whom this admirable quality is 
probably of (he greatest service. 
This leaves Fart, which was the 
most ant solution of this Clue, 
because an ‘able Politician' does 
exploit a salient iact to the full, 
either to further his own cause 
or to attack thaj. of the opposi¬ 
tion. 

(Face)—Even the most cheerful of 
us is horncwliat depressed when 
confronted with disagreable one 
151-9D 

(Face)—Interesting one us’ially 
impresses itself deeply on one’s 
memory. 177-:i8A 

(Tact)—How often does this elude 
one when one needs it most! 

199-20A 

Elude was taken to be \crv sitni- 
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(Face)—One’s impression of one is 
often revijed when one sees i* 
in a diffei-ent I'ight. 253-14D 
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(Pact, Tact)—Complaint often pm-, 
ves more effective when suppoVt^ 
ed by this. 271-22A 

(Tad)—Generally sreakmg, men 
have n.oie regard than women 
lor this in conversation. 

317-3DI 

The statement made here was a, 
generabsat.on and we cud no'| 
find it easy to generalize on th^ 
subject c'f TACT in relation t^ 
the two sexes. In .‘•one matter.s! 
women are tactful than men anoj 
in others men are moie tactfu.^ 
than v^roren. We found it les.sl 
difficult to a'Sjss the merits of, 
FACT, because irom our collec-j 
t!ve experience—and not merel i 
because we aie miles!—we be- 
lieve that iu conversation men 
generally sp.eaking stick more 
e’o-elv to fact lhan women d( . 
and that women have a tendenc I 
to emlxdlish and embroider thei ^ 
go.ss 1 ) in order to make it soun i, 
more interesting. 

(Tad) —Sometimes in an argumen’ 
we arc aiit t(3 disregard this. 

331-281-'' 

(Tact)—Often conspicuously lack 
in > in quaiTels between women. 

379-251' 

FACTS n.. p'. fact, 

(b.K'i's) —Polic' Headquarters’ ri- 
• '».’d of th '.'^t' often hastens cap 
1 uu‘ (/' crunnial 37-15A 

At po'i<e hcMlquariers 'le face; 
oi and '.acts coocerning habitua 
ci'.m n Is ai’o metho ucailv re 
^■i -rd u 3 he criminal nray clear- 
1 - ( i g ,1 e his outward ap^e 
an.-. (.<■ F.dh'M '] ini'* may liring 
ai oiu a fhauge in his face, but 
th«' 1 t‘lo ha bibs and p; culiaritie; 
ol ]u> methods o^ten gives him 
awa^' 

(E’ac(\s» —Ev( n ^h'' boldest liar can¬ 
not ignore glaring ones. 

38-24D 

(Fares)—These are often given a 
different comolexion bv t^imely" 
attention to imall details. 

122 - 28 A 
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(Faces)—Wc oft'^n fail la realise 
how sliikin^^ are some of those 
with which wo are familiar. 

i:f8-:i4A 

Generally sreakinj? we pay too 
much attention to faces and not 
enough to characters. And surciv 
after a little reflection you must 
come to the cunclasion that 
there are very few striking faces 
which is the more lea^on loi 
doubting whether we often f ii 
to aopivciate those that are, 
even th( ugh we be familiar wiMi 
them. Fnc's covered a much wi¬ 
der field than Face ' i nd embra¬ 
ced all modern si'ientific won¬ 
ders. It is not in;idei>t'indabie 
tha* ti'e striking nature ol these, 
so m? ny and so \ aried. should 
be often overlooked through our 
familiarity with them. 

(Fac(‘s)—Terror oitgn eaines the^' 
to be (tistorte 1. 1{:()-12D 

(Faces)--Cartoonists emphasise the 
most striking featuves of thes' 
in Iheir wi rk. H)8-8D 

It could safely be asser cd that car¬ 
toonists invanaMv empiiasi'e 
the most slril'ing ica‘ure< ni the 
faces which they portrav m thei 
woik, and iv ere ce cn thi- 
point to '’ur own car < onis‘.s (•''•n- 
Hrme t this i > i ivssin i of (*ur- 
FACE‘S, tl erefore. did not se 'u- 
a SLiiricU'ntU apt solution of tin.'. 
Clue. That, cart' onists u.suali\ 
emplias'isi' Du-* s rili-'g I a- 

tures of FACTS ui Ih u w u-k 
seemed to is trile!\ s«li-‘\i en’ 
since the gun i ig I urposi* v\ .! 
cartoi'iii'f., woik iS to . (dect a 
parti'-ular uicidend occuirenco or 
develorment of ■ itn.e!\si 

and nictorially diaw atteir on ' • 
its most vjfi;ni(i(aut features H 
is true that foi- e saki' o' hu¬ 
mour cari.'onist*^ sometimes scu/c 
upon and exagLer.ite a min a* 
feature of a subject, and for this 
reason we felt that the word 
usually In th'^ Cl.e was appru- 
pria-e in relation to the solution ; 
FACTS. ^ 


(Faces)—Short-sighted rc'^ple often 
have diflic.’lty in lecognizing 
these. 221-30A 

It was obvious that shorts'qhted 
had to be read figuratively with 
FACTS and lilerflly with 
FACES. We felt trr t the latter 
called tor ics.^rvations in the 
Ciue. pcrtiruiarly in regard to 
shorn-sighted people. For instan¬ 
ce, manv short-sighted people 
W^ar glasses which enable them 
to see as well as people wdth 
normal \ision. Moreover a short¬ 
sighted person who (rerhaps by 
reason o'* living a verv c irums- 
eribed 1 fe) has o.caiion to re¬ 
men-her but few laees can scar¬ 
cely Irn'e difVc'ultc o ten in re- 
cogniz ng them FACTS was the 
bet er solution ip our cpin on be- 
cau'c th* tuith cf 'h' statement 
so completed w^ns not contingent 
upon suen f> et' rs li i- because 
shov.-Mg jted ceon'e^ < fl'.m ha\ e 
(.'illi ult\ 1 ” iecognJ>ijg facts 
(a'd lu ice i cannot ivcignize 
.‘■omej hat thev tail t> f iresee 
c nse'r euces and are called 
sliurl-sighted. 

(Facc^' —As we glow older we tend 
to 1 rget iiu'iiiv V,e were once 
fan-ihai' wi.b 2;;4-t'iD 

(Faci'^»--rouiancc‘ .‘^onKUimes m- 
ve^L- u Iv iie.s wdh jL-lernour. 

237-30A 

iFa‘«\s) Ueiy or'e'^ are usually, 
(.iihcult to ui.'gnise ellectively. 

;U)r--14D 

Uglv FACES mav v.eM l e d’flicult 
to make Ir ndsome or beaiitiful— 
b li whv siio Id t^e^■ be usiiallu 
diflicull to d'sguisc et'ecbvelv? 
Faces that are exception all.v 
Ligfy, perhaps. But those are ex¬ 
ceptions and the Clue said 
usvaJlif. Take an ugly man who 
is bald and clean-shaven. Giv’e 
him a wig, a beard, a moustache. 
Would not his face be disguised 

.effectively? Give an ugly woman. 
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. dark glasses, cheek pads, and 
cosmetics to alter her complex¬ 
ion, change the shape of her eye- 
br9ws and the colour of her 
hair. Would not her face be 
disguised effectively? We did 
not think that the ugliness of a 
face had so much to do with the 
difficulty or otherwise of dis¬ 
guising it. In our opinion, 
FACTS completed a more logi¬ 
cal observation. To some ex¬ 
tent it might be argued that 
faces are included in facts, but 
facts clearly coaverd a wider 
field and, therefore, provided 
more justification for the state¬ 
ment that ugly ones are usually 
rnore difficult to disguise effec-| 
tively. Remember, many facts! 
would not lend themselves to- 
disguise to the same extent as 
faces. Just think of the diffi¬ 
culty of disguising the fact that 
you are a murderer or a thief! 

(Faces)—As a rule, women have 
more aversion than men to uglv 
432-20A 

FAD, n. pet notion, craze. 

(Dad, Lad)—It is irritating to 
have to pander to a stupid one. 

142-7D 

With the alternative Fad, the per¬ 
sonal element was not neces¬ 
sarily involved as it was in the 
case of Dad and Lad. In view 
of the sweeping and unquali¬ 
fied assertion postulated by the 
Clue, Fad seemed the aptest. 
It rnight well be that either a 
stupid dad or a stupid lad is 
nevertheless very dear to us 
and So much so that we feel no 
irritation at having to pander 
to him. 

FADE, v.i., to lose colour, to wither, 
loose vigour. 

(Jade)—Unhappy love affair has 
been the cause of making many 
a charming young woman this. 

178-17D 
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FADED, p. p, fade. 

(Faked)—^Describes many actress¬ 
es’ charms. 12-lD 

(Faked)—We are frequently given 
currency notes which are this. 

124-19D 

It semmed scarcely possible to re¬ 
concile Faked with the adverb 
“frequently” in the Clue. Karely. 
are we given faked currency 
notes. Faded, on the other hand. 
I thought^ quiet apt. It means 
that freshness, particularly of 
colour, is lt>st. Granted that both 
the paper and ink of currency 
notes are speiially durable, 
nevertheless the repeated hand¬ 
ling otno'es in coistant circula¬ 
tion and the general wear and 
tear to which th^y are submitte 1 
inevitably gWe th'm a faded ap¬ 
pearance. Therefore, frequently 
was by no means an exaggera¬ 
tion with Faded as the solution. 
(Faked)—Many a fashionable 
young woman’s complexion is 
needlessly this. 139-5D 

The adiective ‘fashionable’ was 
very significant. It can scarcely 
be said that any fashionable 
young woman needlessly fakes 
her compexion. for fashion requi¬ 
res that she shall have recourse 
in some degree to th? beauty 
specialist’s a»t 'if only to use face 
powder and lit le lipstick. Fash¬ 
ion does not. however, always 
require that she sha"l ruin her 
health as many a fashionable 
young woman does, bv over ri¬ 
gorous dieting or hectic with 
quite inadequate sleep. 

(Faked Fakes, Famed) — The 
world’s art galleries contain 
many (i)ld Masters which are 
this. 189-25D 

It may be that in the world’s art 
galleries some pictures exhibited, 
as Old Masters are fakes (or 
faked). But such decep ions must 
be realtivalv rare, since the tests 
to which Old Masters are sub¬ 
jected by experts are pretty 
well infallible. Many would 
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therefore have made an ex¬ 
aggeration of the statement 
complete 1 by either FAKES 
or FAKED. On the other 
hand, it was held that Old 
Masters must necessarily be 
FAMED and ruled out this 
alternative on the grounds 
of tautology. FADED seem¬ 
ed susceptible to no adverse 
criticism. 

(Faked)—Such a complexioi 
is apt to impair even the 
most hands-^me face. 

371-14A 

(Faked)—Men are apt to bj 
embarrassed with women who 
try to exploit—charms. 

427-4D 

Surely, if men were apt to be 
emlDarrassed with women who | 
try to exploit FAKED charms I 
then women should be a 1 
greater source of embarrass-1 
ment to men! For how many { 
of the charms of modem wo¬ 
men are faked, with lip-stick 
and face-powder and hair- 
dye and hairwaving and coun¬ 
tless other so-called aids to 
beauty. Indeed one takes* it 
all so much for granted tha. 
one almost forgets that such 
charms are faked. We prefer¬ 
red to s«y that men are ap 
to be embarrassed with wo¬ 
men who try to exploit FA¬ 
DED charms and re-called the 
Clue. There is often some¬ 
thing pathetic about elderly 
woman’s attempt to be a 
GAL. 

FADS, n.. pi. fad. 

(Fans)—They bring more pub¬ 
licity to Film star. 15-29A 
(Fibs)—Children’s should b? 

firmly discom^aged. 16-17A 
(Fags)—Other people’s some¬ 
times upset us. 48-270 

(Fans)—A lot of balderdash is 
written about those o’* lead¬ 
ing film stars. 113-25A 

(Fags)—^Persons addicted 1 1 
too many these are often o*^ 


a highly strung tempera¬ 
ment. 159-15D 

(Fans)—Many these are apt to 
make a person difficult to 
get on with. 268-270' 

FAG. n., a cheap cigarette v. i.. 
to grow weary. 

(Fan)—Sometimes helps one to 
keep cool. 21-9D 

Many Competitors who relied 
on “Fan” as their solution, 
completely overlooking the 
fact that a fan always helps 
one to keep cool. “To keep 
cool.” however, also means to 
remain calm, and as our 
more splenitive solvers will 
endorse, a ‘ Fag * i.e„ a cigar¬ 
ette. does sometimes help to 
soothe one’s savage breast! 
(Wag)—Helps to ease tension 
in time of danger. 49-27A 
(Foei—It is foolish of weak- 
lunged people to inhale its 
vapour. 71-20D 

In Crossword No. 31 competi¬ 
tors were co.nfronted with a 
Clue, based on the same,the¬ 
me. which read “Inhailing 
this is bad for the lungs.** 
The answer to that definite 
statement was given as 
‘ Fog.” I subseauentlv com¬ 
mented that the Clue clear- 
Iv poinetd to “Fog” because, 
whether or not inhailing the 
smoke of a fag is bad for 
the lungs was op n to argu¬ 
ment. A very different Ques¬ 
tion confronted the solver of 
Crossword No. 71. Although 
he was again given the choi¬ 
ce of Faa and Foa the words 
“foolish” and “its vapour* 
in the Clue put an en irelv 
different construction on the 
problem. Should a weaklun- 
ged person happened to be 
fog he could not help inhail¬ 
ing it. Such action would not 
of Itself be foolish. On the 
other hand, weak-lunged 
people .even if they are smo¬ 
kers. need not inhale the 
vapour of cigarettes, and to 
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do so would be foolish as ilr 
may bj iniuriou,-? to th? 
lun^s. But Faq had mother' 
and no les^ s r na digunK-'n. 
m its favour. Fop js watery; 
vapour tn l to refer :o “its 
vapour” would be nd cul« us 
XFad)—It is foolish indulgeir e 
to encourage a young lad to 
have cne. 179-19D 

(Fog) — Cross-examination is 
apt to this a nervous witness. 

228-27D 

(Fog)—A good speaker will sel¬ 
dom this his audience 

222-24D 

.No good speaker will ever FOG 
his auaience, for the first 
essentials which a good 
speaker bears in mind are an 
ini' erstanding of the nature 
of his audience and the 
nocessitv of expressing him- 
seK with claritv on his suli- 
ject. But occasionally though 
only seldom, we agreed-- 
even the best of speaker lu'- 
enrnes so absuibod m hts sub- 
je^'t that he .speaks for too 
long and begins to li:e. i.e 
FAG his auoiencc. 

(Fog)As a rule we speedih 
lose intere:^! in authoi.s wtr; 
this us. :)-}.C2’A 

In authors who FOG u^? Wh il 
of (fetective iicUon, whi» h i 
a.s pop! lar iii its field as an/ 
clais of literature* Surel.'. 
one of tile cinef recjiuronicn’e 
of a goorf deti’ctive thrilli'r 
is that the rea'^cr .shall 
mystified. But, for that 
mat ton-, 'j.s no< much of the 
charm attaclving to many a 
.lovcl ouUide this category 
largely cine to the element of; 
surprise achieve' f)y niysti-' 
fication of the reader? Per¬ 
haps some of yon rejected ' 
FAG here argued to your-i 
selves that we cannot be I 
speedily fagged by an author i 
and therefore cannot speediily I 
Hose interest in him for that' 
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reason. From their own ex¬ 
perience, the Committee 
could not agiee. To say that 
an author lags us is surely 
to imply that lie is tedious, 
and leal urn can speedily tire 
one. It would scarcely be 
fair to say that an author 
fags us il we are only fagged 
alter reading him lor a long 
while. Then it might well be 
truer to say rather that vve 
have fagge 1 ourselves. 

(Nag, Rag).—After dinner speak¬ 
ers who have tendency to 
this their listeners arc seld >m 
very popular. 37-26 A 

\Vc felt it was no more and no 
less than the truth to say 
that after-dinner speakers 
who have a tendency to FAG 
their listeners are seldom 
vc'rv popular. Agree* nent 
with tiiis opinion must S'uxl.v 
be orthc.)ming from people 
who have had to sit througii 
f)or-ng wearisome, platidiJ- 
iimus speeches in return for 
1hob' fd' ners! We thought 
R\G was les.s apt because It 
wa-. vague, and much would 
(iep/nr- Oil the manner In 
whi 'h the j-pcakers ragged or 
t‘'aie • I heir audiences. If the 
raaciMg wo e biicf or witty 
fhcMo wvali b,‘ little reason 
bu’ 111 '* speakers' unpopulari¬ 
ty XAG win cor’siciercfi to 
In'- .slr..inc ! in tin’s context, 
md w.' bad some dilTiculty 
in t* i k'lig of aftv'T dinner 
sp( ak r. wh ) liavo a ten¬ 
dency u> N-^'G tiioir listeners. 

(Nt)'*:. Raai—Pendent wife Is 
usuall/ careful not to this 
her husband prior to asking 
favour! 371-291) 

To sav that a prudent wife 'is 
usually careful not to NAG 
her husband prior to asking 
a favour would be to imply 
that there are occasions when 
she does nag him in such cir¬ 
cumstances And since a wile 
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who wojld do so could 
scarcely he (‘ailed pruden\ 
we I'elt that the stateme.it 
(ompleted by this Al- 
ternalive would comptlse 
c'ontradiction in terms. kAG 
someth.rig lii the nature ot a 
need not mean scolci; ii. ca.i 
mean tease playluliy. m thK- 
FAG accorded ljo.st wi.h trie 
case reriiap^ with the obiect 
o: getting a husband into tnc- 
I’lghL nu.o { I'or i;.ei ig gene- 
]-ous! We c( nsidojerl that 
phrasing of the Clue. \Vh le 
nagging would g. ce \crv goo t 
grounds tor irritation, and 
ragging might gi\e sligh 
groun is i »r it. we fell lliai 
FAG siru ‘k th“ hap’iv -or 
unhappy; —-medium indica^e i 
by thi ward usually Where¬ 
as we thought it would be go¬ 
ing too far to sav that a 
p.'udent wife u aluuius care¬ 
ful not to fag her husband 
prior to asking a favour, we 
did feel that, being prudent 
she IS usually careful not to 
do so. 

(Fag)—The garrulous are an 
to—one. 440-9D 

FAGGED, p p. fag. 

(Ragge d—The more corpulent 
a man becomes the more is 
he subject to being this. 

36n-19A 

We reasoned that, whereas a 
man’s corpulence niav make 
him liable to being RAGGED, 
the assertion in the Clue 
went tOD far for this Alter¬ 
native. Mujh would depend 
on the man himself, his 
characler, and his posiUon m 
life. The superior aptness of 
FAGGED was in our vi.^w 
self-evident. Remember, cor¬ 
pulent means bulky, fat and 
•implies the presence of more i 
flesh than is healthy. 

(Fogged)—As we grow oM we 

^ tend to become more easily 
—by difficult problems. 

409-lD 
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iFAIL, V. i., to break down, dis¬ 
appoint the hopes of v.t., to 
desert, neglect. 

(Rail Wail)—To do this as so >n 
as th.iig-> go wrong repeals 
weaknes.-. oi character. 

134-5D 

Wed, used figuratively (as \va.s 
cleaii.*' in.enoeb means lo 
lament in worns oi‘ deplore. 
Ihere m *st surely be many 
instances m wbicii sucli a le- 
a< t on la tnin _ 4 .'> g>ang wrong 
noe.; noL nevOdSajiI;. icrcal 
weakne.s^ ot cnaract-r. Thei’o- 
1 Jiv, 111 vijw id' the .'^weep.ng 
s atenient c‘On.c.npiatod, Wa i 
was iKd con')idered alio- 
g'th^i’ apt, Rail jreaning to 
use aoU'Ue or msolent lan- 
g lage. i(j t>ra\yi, seemed even 
less apt. partly ;or ii>v;ilar 
icaons and also 1 ecause it 
would have implied that other 
people were involved, of 
wh en thj coii'evt gave no 
hint Only Fait which ac¬ 
corded. parti(‘ularly, well with 
the words ‘as soon as.’ seem¬ 
ed to fulfil all the require¬ 
ments of the Clue. 

(Rail)—Lack of sprit some¬ 
times causes a person to this 
aga nd a weaki i* rival. 

158-15D 

(Rail, Wail)—Often more harm 
than good is done by show¬ 
ing s\mpathv io people who 
('onstantly do this. 

173-16A 

Wailing Is a symptom of that 
(‘(mtemptible and demoraliz¬ 
ing vice self-pitv. It ‘is rea¬ 
sonable to presume that the 
more a person wails the more 
he is given to self-pity. As a 
rul? sympathy is the worst 
possible treatment for the 
vice, serving to aggravate 
rather than arrest it. There¬ 
fore WAIL as the solution 
would have resulted In. to 
put it m’ildly, an understate- 
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ment. RAIL was open to 
similar objections in asmuch 
as sympathy must at least 
usually be altogether harm¬ 
ful with people who constant¬ 
ly rail. Moreover this alter¬ 
native seemed rather far¬ 
fetched because railing is 
not likely to evoke sym¬ 
pathy. People who constant¬ 
ly FAIL need not be addict¬ 
ed to any such mental vice 
as self-pity. They would 
aeem at least to be triers and 
may not in fact be blame¬ 
worthy. Their failures may 
be due to shortcomings or 
limitations over which they 
cannot reasonably be held to 
have control. In such cases 
sympathy is by no means 
misdirected—on the contrary 
nevertheless It can scarcely 
be denied that often people 
who constantly fail are them¬ 
selves to blame, and sym¬ 
pathy, which tends to con¬ 
done their short-ccmlngs, 
does more harm than good. 

<Tail, Vail)—People who rarely 
do this are sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to get on with. 210-24D 

(Foil)—To this spiteful man Is 
often to make him bitter 
enemy. :326-19D 

(Fall)—Boxer’s supporters are 
usually dismayed^ when they 
see him this in big fight. 

385-21D 

Perhaps some of you argued 
that a boxer’s supporters are 
always—and not usually — 
dismayed when they see him 
FAIL in a big fight. But he 
may have been merely out¬ 
pointed and have given good 
reason for hope that in a re¬ 
turn match the tables might 
be turned. This, quite apart 
from the fact that at the out¬ 
set his supporters may have 
had slender hopes of his 
winning the fight. Moreover, 
a big fight for a champion¬ 


ship. or the climax of a 
boxer’s carrear. We, for our 
part, considered that usually 
accorded well with the Solu¬ 
tion FAIL. We thought 
FALL less apt because it was 
rather vague. After all. 
surely much would depend on 
the nature and severity of 
the fall! 

FAIL, V. i.. to break down, disap¬ 
point the hopes of v. t.. to de¬ 
sert neglect. 

(Rail. Wail)—Men who have 
' long been happy bachelors 


often lend to......as hus¬ 
bands! 416-19A 


Presumably husbands who have 
Ibng been .happy bachelors 
married late, or rather late, 
in life. And. much as they 
may be in love with their 
brides, we thought they do 
of«ien tend to fail as husbands, 
if only because they have 
probably become set in their 
bachelor wa.vs and find it 
hard to adapt themselves to 
marr^ied life. Even with the 
exclamation mark. WAIL 
seemed a little farfetched— 
compared with FAIL at any 
rate; and for similar reasons 
we thought RAIL least apt. 

(Fall)—Few of us feel much 
sympathy lor jocial climbers 
who— 433-3D 

FAILS, 3rd person sing, fail. 

(Foils. Fools)—As a rule a man 
can not help feeling hurt 
when his best friend ‘—’ him. - 
170-19D 

Clearly, all three alternatives 
had to be taken in their more 
serious meaning, otherw’ise 
each was equally inappli¬ 
cable. The Committee based 
their decis'ion mainly on the 
word hurt, with its mode¬ 
rateness, especially as pre¬ 
ceded by the words cannot ^ 
help feeling, which amj^ied 
a certain slowness or reluct- 
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ance to recognize the hurtful 
occurrence indicated by the 
solution. Fails is negative 
rather than positive: it im¬ 
plies a sin of onris'sion rather 
than of commission. A friend 
FAILS you when he refuses ' 
to help you in your hour of ■ 
need. We felt that a man 
spontaneously feels angry 
rather than merely hurt when ' 
his best friend FOILS him 
or FOOLS him. i 

(Foils, Fools)—We are inclined, 
to feel some contempt for, 
person who this a friend. j 
337-26D' 

We considered it would be an'] 
over-statement to say that * 
we are inclined to feel some , 
contempt for a person who ; 
either FOOLS or FOILS a' 
friend, because a person may ! 
well do either in a game. 1 
Moreover apart from games,! 
one might well deliberately ; 
foil a friend sincerely be -1 
lieving the action to be in his 
own interests. It could per-. 
haps with some truth be con¬ 
tended that one might siml-' 
larly fall a friend In his own 
interests, but to fail a person 
does mean to **let him down" 
and for that reason we felt 
that, as a rule, we are at 
least inclined to feci sojne 
contempt for anyone who 
FAILS a friend, though wc 
might somelmes revise our 
opinion after learning all the 
circumstances. 

FAIR, n., beautiful women. 

(Hair)—Loss <>f vouth usuallv 
brings marked change In ap- 
pearance of the— 38.9-17D 

We noted that whereas HAIR 
referred to only one feature 
of a person’s appearance, 
PAIR embraced the entire 
appearance, includig the 
hair, albeit the reference in 
^is case was to women only. 
Clearly, therefore. FAIR 
cast the net wider, as It 


were. Thus reasoning, we 
preferred to say that loss of 
youth (only loss of , youth 
mark you; by no means old 
age) usually brings a 
marked change in the ap¬ 
pearance of the fair. It 
might be through the face: 
it might be through the 
figure, it might even be 
through the hair—or through 
all of these things. We felt 
that HAIR was less apt be¬ 
cause of usually, which 
seemed too sweeping, parti¬ 
cularly read with the words 
marked change. 

VINT, adj., sluggish, timid, 
(Saint)—^When a person is this 
•it is often clearly revealed 
in his iace. 373-33A 

When a person is a SAINT it 
may possibly be discernible 
•in his face to a shrewd judge 
of character. But the Clue 
said often clearly revealed. 
It did not stipulate to whom, 
and shrewd judges of charac¬ 
ter are surely far from com¬ 
mon! You may have seen 
many faces through which 
you thought the soul of a 
saint shone forth. If you 
have and came to know well 
the minds behind them, you 
probably found yourself mis¬ 
taken about most; for saints 
in the true sense of the word 
are rare in this world! The 
face of a saint may mask 
the mind of a devil. And 
conversely, by one of nature’s 
paradoxes, a repulsive ap¬ 
pearance may disguise a per¬ 
son as beautiful in character 
as his physical features are 
accounted ugly. So much 
for SAINT. We preferred to 
say that when a person is 
FAINT it is often clearly 
revealed in his face. Faint¬ 
ness. in the sense we felt to 
be implied here, is a fairly 
common physical condition 
of which there is often facial 
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evidence that Is plain to 
even the superficial observer., 
FAKE, V. t., to do up, to fabri-' 
cate. 

(Make)—It is very fi-fficult for 
av'eiage man to thJs lov'e 
with woman he is tired of. 

220-1 HD 

(Make, Tc.ke)—It requu'es 
more tha i a I ttle skill to 
this a paio ogiapn success¬ 
fully. 232-20A 

FALL, n., a d'W.dall; vi, to 
diMp i, eraina. ebo; fall in 
io^e—i ) licc.jine enamoured 
(Call)—hearing one makes 
Ion I motnei’ anxious. 

12-12D 

A (‘aref.d reading of this Clue 
shjuivi have persua iOd all 
entranls to reject “Call* 
since there are .so many calls 
whi'h leave the fondes. 
mother unperfurbed. But 
the soiuiii 01 a ‘Fall,' until 
it.s caU'O ha 1 been traced 
wo.ild more oben than not 
give ris-' to maternal agna¬ 
tion. 

(Fill)—We sometimes experi¬ 
ence roe.sirlfh'able difficulty 
in rising alter a heavy one. 

a2-llA 

(Fad)—Fhilan.ierer.s are apt to 
feel it ke:nly when they do 
this in love. 105-20D 

It is a typical instance of the 
jusdee we call poetic that 
philanrlerer, when he does' 
lall in love falls heavily.’ 
And habitually played with 
the aflectio is of otlier people 
he may well Ji\e in constant 
fear that he himself will be. 
the victim of insincerity, i 
The alternat'vp Fail seemed 
to me le'^s applicable because 
of the phrase ‘apt to’ in the : 
Clue. Any man, be he phil¬ 
anderer or otherwise, must I 
feel It keenly when he fails i 
to win the heart of his be- 1 
loved, which is presumably 
what the clue would have 


meant with this alternative 
as tiiis solution. 

(Fail)—Th? young and roman¬ 
tic often find it agonising to 
this badly m love. i:i(:-2,HA 
The expression fail in love* Is 
suieiv In itscll irtrairied and 
qucsiionable Lnylish. Still 
more so is ‘fail badly in 
Jove. Whereas there are 
ciearlv degrees of laHure in 
most undertakings, Ihore 
can 1 h* no degrees of failure 
in love. A lo\'or either fa.Is 
in his .suit or he succeeds. 
These consii’erat.o is senom- 
Iv weaken the case for fail. 
On the other hand, one c nn- 
monly .‘peaks of a person 
falling badly in love. And 
that the voang and romantic 
oft:n find it an agoivising ex¬ 
perience can liardly be dis¬ 
puted. 

fFail)—It is usually rather 
wounding to an Important 
parson’s dignity to this in 
public. 170-19A 

FAIL would have read oddly 
in ihis (oatoxt, chiefly be¬ 
cause ol Ls vagueness. There 
are many ways of widely 
varying signilicance in which 
an import mil person, can fail 
in public, and It would be a 
ludicrous understatement to 
say of some that they are 
merely rather wounding to 
the dignity of such person: 
With P’ALL, the issue was 
much clearer. Circumstances 
are conceivable in which his 
falling in public would not 
afTact an important person’s 
dignity. He might be struck 
down while fearlessly doing 
his public duty in the face of 
known danger. On the other 
hand, for an iir^^rtant per¬ 
son to fall in public ‘in normal 
circumstances would be 
rather wounding to his dig¬ 
nity. 
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(FaiD—When tyrants this their 
followers are apt speedily to 
lose heart. 206-12A 

At the outest the modifying 
phrase apt to favoured the 
milder alternative FAIL, but 
this phrase was in turn 
counter-balanced so to speak 
by the word speedily. The 
result was something like 
the equivalent of a categori-, 
cal assertion that when ty¬ 
rants do whatever the solu¬ 
tion denoted their followers 
lose heart. At any rate the 
statement propounded in the 
Clue would have been 
rather rash with FAIL as 
the solution, since obviously 
one may fall in minor ways 
and still retain one’s follow¬ 
ers even if one is a tyrant. 
FALL on the other hand was 
much hlore emphatic m its, 
meaning. 

(Ca]l)'--When she hears her 
child this, fond mother 
hurries to him, as a rule. 

314-32D 

When she hears her child 
CALL? Then she might 
well spend a lot^of her time 
hurrying to her child! We 
for our part felt that the 
world fond would be inade¬ 
quate to describe such a 
mother. The average little 
child (and especially that of 
a fond mother) is apt to call 
to her for the flimsiest of 
reasons—perhaps to watch ■ 
the progress of a fly on the' 
wall. Or it may tax her with 
one of childhood’s endless 
ways, which she cannot 
answer anyway! In our: 
opinion a fond mother is: 
usually able to sense from 
the tone of her child’s call 
whether she should hurry to 
him, which is not very often. 

,, But when she hears her 
child PALL—that is clearly 
a different Ifettle of fish. ^ 
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Then we agreed, a fond 
mother goes to her child—-in 
hurry as a rule. And don’t 
get in her way when she’s 
doing sol 

(Fail)—^Alas! Kow easy it ap¬ 
parently is to—in Ibve! 

446-18D 

(Call. Mall)—When lovers—out 
the worldy-wise would like to 
keep distance, as a rule! 

4*^0-22A 

FALLS, V. i., 3rd person sing 
fall. 

(Fails, Wails)—How distressing 
it is when friend one has 
greatly admired does this. 

193-20D 

(Fails)—Race-goer usually re¬ 
gards himself as unfortunate 
when horse he has backed 
does this. ' 374-21D 

We felt that a race-goer who 
usually regards tonself as 
unfortunate when^*e horse 
he has backed FAILS must be 
a poor sport. Why should he 
usually regard himself as 
unfortunate in such circums¬ 
tances? Surely much would 
depend on why it fails. Only 
one horse can win a race— 
unless theie is a dead-heat! 
The horse backed may have 
been a rank outsider with 
little chance of winning It 
may have shown itself quite 
unequal to the race or out 
of its class and -n no¬ 
where.” Or it may ha\e 
been fairly short priced and 
given the punter a good run 
for his money. Mor 2 o\er, 
he may have backed good 
winners in earlier races at 
the meeting. We thought 
that unfortunate linkoi bet¬ 
ter with FALL. The falling 
of a horse during a race could 
scarcely be predicted and 
might well be regarded as a 
stroke of bad luck. Seldom 
can a race-goer feel that he 
has a good run for his money 
when his horse falls. Some 
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competiitors may have 
thought the race-goer would 
always, rather than usually, 
consider himself unfortunate 
when the horse he has back- 
.ed falls. But he might be of 
the happy-go-lucky type. And 
if the horse were well out of 
the running, could the rate 
goer justifiably regard him¬ 
self as unfortunate or un¬ 
lucky if it fell? We did not 
think so. 

FAME, n., celebrity, reputation. 
(Fate) — What, fortune-teller 
predicts. 28-16D 

(Face)—^Adoring feminine ad¬ 
mirers envy many a Film 
Star her— 64-21D 

(Fate)—It is often possible for 
his intimate friends fo fore¬ 
tell that of a man. 122-25D 
Fame restricted the, scope of 
the Clue to cases in which a 
man is destined to become 
famous. It incidentally modi¬ 
fied the frequency .of occur¬ 
rence denoted by ‘often*. The 
resultant observation was 
therefore readily acceptable. 

It is reasonable to suppose 
that in many cases a highly 
gifted man’s intimate friends! 
would be able to foresee his 
well-merited rise to fame. 

On the other hand. Fate, 
which embraced everything 
from ji humdrum existence 
to the manner of a man’s 
death, gave the widest possi¬ 
ble application to the Clue. 
With this alternative as the 
solution therefore, the word 
“often” was by no means so 
easily justified. It might well 
be argued owing to the lack 
of definite indications, com¬ 
paratively seldom are even 
jptimate friends able to fore¬ 
tell the ordinary man’s Fate. 
(Face)—Famiiliarity with th^'s 
tends to rob it of its earlier 
charm. 170-35A* 
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(Generally speaking, a person is 
likely to be dazzled much 
more by fame than by a face- 
since he can see a face more 
clearly than he can fame in 
the first instance. Thus there 
is less likelihood of familia¬ 
rity causing a face to lose its 
charm. But perhaps a still 
stronger reason for our pre-' 
ferring FAME to FACE jwas 
the fact that the Clue took it' 
for granted that whatever the 
solution denoted necessarily 
held charm. Obviously this 
was not true of FACE. 

(Game)—How often does the 
pursuit of this afford the 
greatest pleasure! 196-16D 
(Darpe, Name, Same)—^Falling 
in love oftep makes young 
men all the more anxious to 
W’in this. 221-«;I> 

(Dame)—Cynics seldom seem 
to have a very high regard 
for this. 357-23A 

IFAN, n., an instrument to agitate 
the air; an enthusiastic 
follower of any game ol 
spectacle. 

(Man> — Flirtatious w o m a r 
I knows how to make artfu 
use of. 42-22/ 

(Fun)—^Always to be found a 
the cinema. 65-37/ 

(Man)—^At their public appear 
ances leading film stars seen 
to be harassed by many 
young one. 123-26il 

The only excuse for the selec 
tion of Man would have bee 
the belief that young me 
are keener film fans an 
show it more than youn 
women, irrespective of th 
star’s sex. That is not true- 
on the contrary, I sugges 
Fan seemed the only poss 
ble solution. The Clue gen 
ralised with the term *fil 
stars,” and called for a sirr 
lar generalisation provided 
the solution Fan. 
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.(Fun)—^Person trying to rest is 
apt to find noisy thiis irritat¬ 
ing. 214-18D 

FANS, n. pi. fan, 

(Fads)—^Those we read about 
of certain film stars often 
seem devoid of commonsense. 

307-22D 

FAR, adj., distant, remote, by a 
great deal. 

(Fat)—Worrying too much fre¬ 
quently prevents a man from 
getting. 95-lD 

Too much means more than 
enough. It was therefore to 
be ‘inferred that circums¬ 
tances were postulated in 
which a certain amount of! 
worrying was necessary. This! 
reading of the clue made Farj 
a most apt solution, because; 
surely no man ever got far 
without a certain amount ofi 
worrying. It was a little 
difficult to reconcile the other \ 
alternative with the wording; 
of the clue, having particular' 
regard to the phrase ‘too. 
much’. With Fat as the solu-. 
tion there would be no hint ; 
of any need for worrying at. 
all. Worrying a lot or just' 
worrying would have made t 
the clue more in keeping with 
this alternative. ! 

(Fad, Fat)—It is more difficult ^ 
for a woman to hold a man i 
when she is this. 173-21D| 
(Jar)—^Person slow to take 
chances doesn’t Often get this i 
in life. 254-19A1 

Jar, as suggested here, has a! 
very wide meaning and in-i 
eludes all kinds of more . or j 
less minor shocks. Bearing, 
this in mind, we. formed the 
opinion that life iitself in the 
ordinary way might almost 
be described as a series of 
jars! Certaiinly, we felt that 
the people who do not get 
jars often in lifS^ must be 
few. And would the mere^ 
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fact that a person was slow 
to take chances—^by no 
means necessarily the same 
thing as being shrewd— 
serve to include him among 
those few? We questioned 
it. Surely slowness to take 
chances may well in itself 
cause us to get jars—as in 
the realisation from time to 
time of how little progress 
we are making in life, espe¬ 
cially compared with others 
who are always ready to take 
worth-while chances. Which 
reasoning brought us to our 
selection of FAR. 

(War)—^Because they were able 
to see this ahead many have 
made fortunes in the last few 
years. 310-23A 

(Car)—Not many non-Service 
motorists are in a position to 
drive this unnecessarily now- 
a-days. 310-39D 

We thought it natural that not 
many non-Servlce motorists 
are in a position to drive a 
CAR unnecessarily nowadays. 
A “basic” ration or small 
quantity of petrol is given to 
many car owners who have 
little or no claim to special 
consideration. They may be 
unable to drive a car far on 
such a ration, but they can 
drive it. On the other hand, 
the aptness of the Solution 
FAR seemed to us to speak 
for itself. 

(Car)—Nowadays it seems that 
influential friends are neces¬ 
sary for person to get this. 

369-26A 

To get a CAR? We questioned 
how it could even seem that 
influential friends are neces¬ 
sary for a p^son to do that. 
Why should it, when cars 
are advertised for sale daily? 
Surely, all one needs is the 
money—and perhaps not 
much of that, providing one 
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is prepared to take, a crock! 
Be it noted, the Clue made 
no reference whatsoever to 
the condition of the car. Still 
less d'id it stipulate that it 
should be a new one. So 
much for CAR. Get far does 
not mean merely get on or 
succeed: it means something 
more. We felt it reasonable | 
to read this^ term as signify- j 
ing the attainment of an ex- i 
alted position or the achieve- j 
ment of outstanding success. ■ 
And, whereas we agreed that: 
influential friends are not i 
really necessary for a person : 
to get far nowadays, remem- \ 
ber the Clue said only se'^tms. j 
FARCE, n., a short rom'ical play. I 
a ridiculous proceeding. i 

(Force)—Often helps to expose 
weakness. 9-19D! 

(Force)—It is usually the ’ 
shallowminded who jderive ■ 
greatest pleasure from this. ! 

15-12D; 

(Force)—We’re apt to feel very! 
small when idea we’ve pro-; 
claim?d a—proves to be other- , 
wise. 441-ID! 

FARE, n., food. 

(Fame)—Many an obscure per-' 
son finds it a hard struggle 
to secure this. 68-lD 

It cannot be said that many 
obscure persons struggle for ■ 
fame and of those who do, 
few indeed are those who I 
achieve it. The words “finds” 
and “secure” imply that after 
a hard struggle the result is i 
attained. This is certainly ■ 
not true of farru^K But many j 
humble persons do find it a 1 
hard struggle to secure their' 
daily fare. And so I confi¬ 
dently decided that I would 
fare better with the obscure 
person’s fare than with the 
more ambitious fame. 

(Fate)—^Nowadays a lot of 


healthy people worry un¬ 
duly .about their. 148-lD^ 

Fare was an altogether apt 
solution and the resultant 
observation had point. There 
is a close association be¬ 
tween fitness and food, it is 
reasonable to suppose that if 
a person is healthy there is 
nothing much wrong with his 
diet. Yet so much fuss is . 
made nowadays about vita¬ 
mins, calories and the like 
that a lot of healthy people 
worry unduly about their 
fare. Fate was adjudged to 
be less apt because the sen¬ 
tence completed by this 
alternative would have lack¬ 
ed point. Moreover it was 
felt to be questionable whe¬ 
ther people who worry 
unduly about their Fate can 
be described as healthy. | 

(Fame, Fate)—We sometimes 
pay very dearly for being 
allured by this. 153-20A 

(Face)—When we are low- 
spirited attractive this often 
helps to cheer us up. 

176-35A 

Since this Clue constituted a 
generalisation which em¬ 
braced both sexes, we did 
not think the possible solu¬ 
tion FACE had sufficient 
claims for selection. Most of 
us need something more 
than the sight of an attrac¬ 
tive visage to cheer us up 
when we are low-spirited. 
Contact with an attract!ve’'< 
personality, for instance 
w'ould have a much more 
uplifting effect. “Feed the 
brute and feed him well/’ 
that maternal admonition 
which countless brides and 
young wives follow when 
seeking to appease a dis¬ 
gruntled or depressed hus¬ 
band illustrates the aptness 
of the solution FARE. But 
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apart from that illustration, 
we thmk it will be generally 
admitted that, although not 
always, there are numerous! 
occasions, particularly when, 
we are feeling depressed! 
through physical causes ‘ 
when a pleasant and appe-j 
tizing meal does help consi¬ 
derably to revive our spirits. 
(Fire)—Children should be dis-; 
couraged from trifling with , 
this. ^ 178-13A 

We based our decision here on ■ 
the term discouraged, which 
we felt was too mild for the 
alternative FIRE. Child¬ 
ren should be not merely 
discouraged but prevented,! 
by firm measures if neces-; 
sary from trifling with fire. 
Their toying with fare how¬ 
ever, ’is a much less grave | 
offence and one that may be ‘ 
tolerated in some circum¬ 
stances, such as when a child , 
is sickly and has to be, 
cajoled into taking nourish- 
ment. FARE therefore more i 
consistent with the mild ’ 
term discouraged. i 

(Care)—Lack of proper this ! 
when a child often perma-. 
nentlv weakens persons* ’’ 
health. 190-27A 

CARE was too vague a term in 
relation to the context of this' 
Clue to merit selection. 
Numerous examples exist of 
persons who ’In various ways,' 
have been woefully neglect¬ 
ed in their childhood, but ^ 
whose health has in no way; 
therebv been impaired. Ap- ; 
plied to a child the phrase i 
lack of proper care may j 
niean insufficient supervi-1 
sion of the child’s moral or; 
mental development and 
such lack of care may not 
affect the physical health of 
a child in any way. Thus, 
the phrase needed more pre¬ 
cise definition to justify the 


selection of CARE. On the 
other hand most of us have 
from time to time come 
across persons of weak phy¬ 
sique and lack of stamina 
whose poor health is directly 
attributable to insufficient 
nouriihmznt or a deficiency 
of the essential basic foods 
during their infancy and 
childhood. The poorer com¬ 
munities of almost every 
country in the world bear 
unhappy testimony to the 
statement that lack of proper 
FARE when a child often 
permanently weakens a per¬ 
son’s health. 

(Face)—Sxilful attention to 
tins often helps to improve 
delicate person’s appearance. 

194-30A 

(Face)—Star actress sometimes 
has to be particularly careful 
about her this. 210-5D 

Surely a star actress has to be 
particularly careful about 
her FACE more often than 
sometimes. With this alter¬ 
native the categorical asser¬ 
tion was called tor that a 
star actress has to be parti¬ 
cularly careful about her 
face. After all, is not her 
face as a rule her greatest 
altribule? On the other 
hand, whereas normal care 
about her fare must always 
be necessary there is clearly 
less likelihood that she will 
have to be particularly care¬ 
ful abo-it it. Perhaps only 
in the case of dieting for the 
purpose of slimming would 
this necessity arise. Hence 
our choice of FARE having 
due regard to the adverb 
sornetimes. 

(Face, Fate)—^Vanity often 
effects drastic change in a 
woman’s this. 215-34A 

FATE we regarded as the least 
apt here because it means 
what is destined to happem 
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and can therefore scarcely 
be changed. Of the two re¬ 
maining alternatives we pre¬ 
ferred FARE in view of the 
words often and drastic. 
Vanity, even indirectly as 
through a woman’s fare, 
scarcely effects a drastic 
change in a woman’s FACE 
so frequently as often. That 
vanity and a desire to reduce 
her figure may cause a wo¬ 
man to ellect a drastic 
change in her fare, how¬ 
ever, it was held to be a rea¬ 
sonable statement. 

(Fame, Fate)—Hard worker is 
seldom given to worrying 
very much about his. 

235-20A 

Hard worker clearly meant the 
average person of that type. 
FAME was quickly dismissed 
as being by far the weakest 
of the three Alternatives be¬ 
cause of the word his, which 
would have implied that the 
I)erson referred to had al¬ 
ready achieved fame. We 
felt that FATE covered too 
rnany possible causes of an¬ 
xiety to say that even a hard 
worker is seldom given to 
worrying very much about 
his fate. Indeed, does not 
many a person work hard 
because he is apprehensive 
of the future and wants to 
secure himself against possi¬ 
ble adversity? There re¬ 
mained FARE which meant 
merely food. Surely few will 
question that hard work is 
the best way to promote a 
good appetite. ‘Earn vour 
sauce with sweat” counselled 
Horace, and Epicurus dec¬ 
lared that to hungry lips 
plain fare gives as much 
pleasure as a costly diet. 
These reflections left no 
doubt in our minds that the 
average hard worker, being 
in a position to have plain, 
wholesome fare, is seldom^ 


given to worrying very much ' 
about it. 

(Face, Lace, Race, Ware)— 
Really good this usually ap¬ 
peals strongly both to men 
and women. 249-14D 

In our view, only the above 
cited alterxiatives applied 
here with any degree of apt¬ 
ness. We ruled out LACE, 
because we thought it would 
be untrue to contend that 
even the best kind of this 
material usually appeals 
strongly both to men and 
women. What is a really good 
FACE? We were far from 
finding a satisfactory answer 
to this question, but taking it 
to mean a face which is illu¬ 
mined with virtue and good¬ 
ness, we reflected that to 
many people such a saintly 
visage appears to be the per¬ 
sonification of smugness! We 
were upable, therefore, to 
subscribe confidently to this 
possible solution. There are 
races between men, others 
between women. There are 
races between horses, others 
betwen dogs. Indeed there 
are many kinds of races, and 
no particular kind was speci¬ 
fied in the Clue. Without 
such specificat on. and hav¬ 
ing regard to the widely 
different outlook on sport 
held by men and women, we 
felt that RACE was ill-fitting, 
in relation to the somewhat 
sweeping assertion made. 
WARE, in our opinion, was 
far too vague and wide n 
term in the given context 
Ware, without qualification, 
simply means merchandise 
or goods manufactured for 
sale. Some of such commo¬ 
dities appeal both to men^ 
and women, but many are 
designed solely for one sex. 
Thus we were left with 
FARE, which in our view 


o»yo 
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was both the least controver¬ 
sial and the aptest of the five 
possible solutions. We con¬ 
sidered that few people could 
quarrel with the assertion 
that really good food appeals 
strongly to both sexes. 

(Face, Fame, Fate)—Many a 
poor fellow is handicapped 
by his this. 294-31A 

Clearly the existence of fate 
as believed in the fatalist J 
(i.e., a power predetermln-^ 
ing events unalterably from ; 
eternity) is to say that least j 
very debatable. And reading ■ 
fate here in the looser sense 
of merely a man’s lot, we, 
felt one might almost as well; 
say that many a poor fellow 
is handicapped by his handi-' 
caps! So much of FATE. | 
Even if it could be said that! 
many a person achieves: 
FAME, we questioned whe-1 
ther it could be said that; 
many a poor fellow is handi-! 
capped by fame! Similarly,! 
we reasoned that a man can 
comparatively seldom be so* 
unfortunate in his FACE as! 
actually to be handicapped; 
by it. As a rule, at worst itj 
is but a negative feature. | 
giving him no particular ad-J 
vantage. Usually a face is j 
judged (perhaps sub-con- * 
sciously) in relation to the. 
character behind it: so that 
what might be regarded as 
old or even weak in a face j 
is often invested with a flat-i 
tering significance when i 
there is a strong character! 
behind it and is regarded as! 
in some way conforming to ' 
the character! In other 
words, we felt that a face 
can seldom handicap a man 
if he has any strength of cha¬ 
racter, and if he lacks that 
It :is surely that a lack rather 
than his face which handi¬ 
caps him! There remained 
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FARE and recalling a recent 
authoritative pronounce¬ 
ment that some 40 per cent, 
of the people of India were 
undernourished, we had no 
hesitation in agreeing that 
many a poor fellow is handi¬ 
capped by his food. 

(Care)—Most of us feel reluc¬ 
tant to invite gueit who re¬ 
quires special this. 

309-18D 

(Face)—How often is common¬ 
place this transformed by the 
skill of a clever woman. 

315-27T> 

How often, in the rhetorical 
sense used here, means very 
often: wh‘le to transform^ 

means to change very consi¬ 
derably in appearance, cha¬ 
racter or substance. While 
wo were prepared to admit 
that by skilful make^-up etc., 
a clever woman is often 
able greatly to improve a 
common-place PACE, we 
thought it would be exagge¬ 
rating to a?sert that she is 
able very often to e'ffect such 
alterat'ons to common-place 
features that the latter could 
be said to be transformed. 
We favoured the Solution 
FARE, because commonplace 
food can be end very often 
is transformed in appearance 
and character by the skill of 
a clever woman. Many a 
wife skilled in the art of 
cooking is able .to make tasty 
appetising and ingenious dis¬ 
hes out of the most com¬ 
monplace material (such as 
sausages), dishes in which 
the basic substnace is com¬ 
pletely transformed by the 
manner in which it ’s pre¬ 
pared, by the ingredients 
used to flavour and embellish 
it, and by the way in which 
it is served. 

(Face, Fake)—^We are often 
misled by mere appearance 
of this. 33X-27A 




FARE farm: 

It is questionable, we thought,, to wait until he has eaten 


whether all of us, as implied 
by we are often badly misled 
by the mere appearance of 
either a FACE or FAKE. 
Moreover, the word mere 
was meaningless in connec¬ 
tion with both of these Alter¬ 
natives, for surely it is 
only by the appearance of a 
face 9 r fake that one could 
be misled. We preferred 
FARE because this solution 
seemed to accord perfectly 
with the statement made. 
How often, for Instance, dees 
a cake or pie which looks 
extremely delicious prove to 
be disappointing when we 
cut out into it anR take it. 
(Face)—Men are usually more 
given than women to prais¬ 
ing attractive this. 375-12A 
We thought it reasonable. In 
view of the word attractive, 
to understand FACE as a 
woman's face. Now, men and 
women were generalisations. I 
and in our opinion men gene- j 
rally are (and are not just i 
usually) more given than | 
wemen to praising an altrac- • 
live fem nine lace—if it can j 
be said that women gene-1 
rally are all g'ven to such i 
praise of other women! Re- : 
member, praising goes far-. 
ther than mere thinking. And | 
while women may consider | 
a woman’s fa e attractive—| 
perhaps enviously!—are they j 
given to expressing such 
thoughts? FARE wc con si- i 
dered, was an ideal Solution j 
to this Clue. That the ave- ! 
rage man is more interestel 
than the averag-; woman m 
eating can hardly be denied. 
She possibly, is more inte¬ 
rested in not eating! Con¬ 
sider. too, the oft-repeated 
material advice to the young 
wife; *‘Feed the brute—and 
feed him well!” Has not 
many a wi'e found it prudent 


befpre she asks a favour? 
Since, therefore, men are 
more interested than women 
In food, we felt it was only 
a logical conclusion that men 
should at least usually be 
more given than women to 
appreciating—and express¬ 
ing their appreciation of—at¬ 
tractive FARE. 

FARM, n., a tract of cultivated 
land. 

(Film, Firm)—No one could 
I direct one efficiently without 
I a great deal of practical 
I experience. 166-19D 

I (Firm)—Whether or not this 
i prospers usually depends 
j very largely on enterprise of 
[ boss. 305-27D 

j While we thought it would be 
true that whether a FIRM 
prospers often depends very 
largely on the enteiiarise of 
its buss, we thought it would 
be an overstatement to say 
that this is usually the case. 
In the first place, many, if 
not most, of the more import¬ 
ant firms are run by a team 
of bosses, so to speak, active 
Directors and executive 
heads. True, these ruling 
bodies usually have a Chair¬ 
man or the eauivalent, but 
as a rule it is their collective 
ideas and enterprise which 
shape, guide and control the 
adiyities of the firm. Again 
prise in many a small firm 
for example small retail 
prise in many a small retail 
businesses like grocers and 
tobacconists who se\l stand¬ 
ard proiucts at fixed prices. 
Their prosperity or otherwise 
is often more dependent on 
where they are situated in 
their locality and wh^^thfer or 
not they are faced with the 
competition of one of the 
chain stores. We felt that 
the statement completed by 
FARM was less open to 
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question than that completed r 
by FIRM. The majority of! 
farms are controlled by one | 
man, either the owner or a j 
manager employed by the' 
owner upon whose experien-, 
ce. knowledge and ability the' 
fortunes of the farm largely i 
depend. If he is enterprising: 
he will avail himself of the i 
best modern knowledge to 
cultivate and develop his 
farm along the lines most 
suited to its particular soil 
and natural features and in 
every other way do his ut¬ 
most to make the property 
yield maximum returns. Mo¬ 
reover, an enterprising boss 
of a farm will, by hiis own 
example, inspire his hands 
and stimulate their pride and 
interest in its development, 
whereas an unenterprising 
farm boss usually has the op¬ 
posite effect upon his men, 
to the detriment of the farm. 

FAST, adj., quick, firm, dissipat¬ 
ed. 

(Past)—This life Is often cause 
of successful man’s downfall. 

201-18D 

Often would have exaggerated 
the frequency with which his 
PAST life is the cause of a 
successful man’s downfall, 
and that sometimes would 
have adequately serv^ the 
Durpo33. In most cases it would 
have to be something crimi¬ 
nal, perhaps of which he had 
not paid the penally, thus to 
shatter a successful career 
and such occurrences are 
scarcely very frequent. Cer¬ 
tainly less so than the wine 
of success going to man’s head 
and the possession of riches 
causing him to indulge in 
FAST living. 

(Base, Rash)—Be careful. Girls, 
and always mistrust this kind 
of young man I 2*;5-37D 


Most certainly. Girls, you should 
avoid like the jilague any 
young man whom you know 
to be base. Mere mistrust In 
such a case would be to flirt 
wUh damnation! But alas! 
men being almost as practised 
as women at dissembling their 
true natures, it is often not 
until too late, like Goldsmith’s 
lovely woman who stooped to 
folly, that a young man’s 
baseness is revealed to you. 
The objurgation made, there¬ 
fore, seemed altogether inapt 
in relation to the possible So¬ 
lution BASE, RASH? Well it 
would })€ rather severe, don’t 
you think, always to mistrust 
a young man just because he 
is hasty, jmpetuous or over¬ 
bold? After all, rashness has 
some engaging features, as no 
doubt many of you will endor¬ 
se, FAST? Yes. Girls, we 
were of the solemn opinion 
that you should always be on 
your gua^'d with this kind of 
young man? With him a very 
short acquaintance suffices to 
show you his immoral pro¬ 
pensities, and be he as fasci¬ 
nating as Don Juan himself, 
mistrust him. we sav. mis¬ 
trust him! 

(Fist)—Often a powerful meajis 
of persuasion. 439-11A 

FASTER, adj., comp. fast. 

(Master)—Aeroplanes are rapid¬ 
ly becoming. 42-8D 

(Fatter, Fitter)—In all wrest¬ 
ling contests the man who 
is this generally seems 
to win. 118-13D 

FAT, adj., fleshy, corpulent. 

(Far)—Youth who spends most 
of his time playing games Is 
unlikely to get. 33-32A 

My reason for rejecting far 
was that it could be argued 
that a youth who devotes 
most of his time, to playing 



games may well **go far” by 
becoming an outstanding figu¬ 
re in one of the games m 
which he specializes. On the 
other hand, though it *is not 
impossible it is certainly ‘un¬ 
likely’ that such an active 
youth would become fat. 

(Fad )—Causes some people to 
be fussy about certain foods. 

44-lD 

(Cat)—It does not worry a sen¬ 
sible woman to be adjudged 
this by spiteful acquaintan¬ 
ces. 83-8D 

(Hat)—Personal deragatory re¬ 
marks concerning tliis are apt 
to incense a woman. 

(119-27D) 

“Incense” means “enrage. In¬ 
dame with anger,” and some¬ 
thing more than derogatory 
remarks concerning her hat 
would as a rule be required 
to provoke within a woman 
of average disposition such 
an intensity of feeling. That 
hat might well be but one of 
many in her possession. More¬ 
over, no matter how ridicu¬ 
lous it appears, iif the hat 
conforms to fashion she will 
probably scorn such adverse 
criticism as being mere jea¬ 
lousy or sheer ignorance. 
Derogatory remarks concern¬ 
ing a woman’s figure are ne¬ 
cessarily a much more serious 
matter. Indeed, there can 
surely be few things so cal¬ 
culated to incense the femi¬ 
nine mind. So Fat seemed 
m^ich the apter Solution. 

(Fad)—Once a mature person 
has a'^qu’ired it is seldom 
easily got rid of. 127-1 ID 

Perhaps some competitors re¬ 
jected Fat because they_ar- 
gued that is never got rid of 
without great difficulty by a 
mature person. On the other 
hand, many more must have 
called to mind Instances of 
fat people becoming thin, par¬ 
ticularly through illness, with¬ 


out any conscious effort. 
“Seldom” was quite justified 
wita the selected solution. 
This established, there seem¬ 
ed no reason for doubt as to 
the aptness of Fat. On the 
other hand, surely it would 
not be so difficult for the 
average mature person to 
rid himself of a newly ac¬ 
quired fad. As has already 
been remarked in this column, 
a fad is often but a passing 
whim. When acquired late in 
life it need be no harder to 
eradicate than in a child. Cer¬ 
tainly it would be much more 
easily got rid of than a fad 
acquired in childhood and re¬ 
tained into the years of ma¬ 
turity. 

(Fit)—Dieting for the sake of 
their appearance prevents 
many w. mm from baing as 
this should. 130-27D 

“Being as fit as they should”, 
would imply that there is a 
limit beyond which it would 
be undesirable for fitness to 
go. The absurdity of such an 
implication is obvious. Clear¬ 
ly there is no limit to the de¬ 
gree of fitness desirable in a 
woman any more than in a 
man. This adverse criticism 
of Fit in itself points to the 
aptness of Fat, None will de¬ 
ny that many a woma^n redu¬ 
ces her figure to an undesira¬ 
ble degree by too intensive a 
course of dieting. 

(Fit)—Such persons are notoH- 
ously more often goodnaturfed 
than otherwise. 140-33A 

“Notoriously” was’ the most 
significant word. Had it been 
omitted. Fit might well have 
baen the solution. “Notori¬ 
ously”, however, clearly im¬ 
plied that the Clue referred 
to the reputation “such per¬ 
sons” have. That, rightly or 
wrongly, fat persons are re¬ 
puted to be more often good- 
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natured than otherwise can 
scarcely be denied. 

(Fag}~-At school, boy who is 
this is usually ragged a great 
deal. 164-18D 

(Fit)—Few of us deliberately 
try to become this. 215-32Dj 
Few would have understated ' 
the number of peopte who de- 
liberately try become, 

FIT, which is a highly desira- i 
ble state of health. Some, if 
not many, would have been ! 
nearer the mark. On the 
other hand, as a rule fatness - 
IS unedsirable no: only from 
health point of view but also j 
from that of appearance. | 
Therefore, that few of us de¬ 
liberately try to become FAT j 
was a reasonable assertion. ■ 

(Pit)—Women tend to worry ! 
more than men about being ( 
this. 239-29D j 

(Fad)—Often due to overeating,' 
272-30D 

No doubt, many fads are aver-| 
slons to certain types of foodj 
and a large proportion of I 
such food fads are due to; 
9vereatilng. A typical instance; 
Is the eating too much of a! 
particular food, which causes; 
a revulsion against that food.! 
But such an aversion to a * 
certain type of food is only 
one kind of FAD, and we I 
felt tt would be exaggerating! 
to say that a fad is so fre¬ 
quently as often due to over- j 
eating. Most fads have nolhmg I 
to do with food, and even i 
those that have something to' 
do with it need not arise from 
oveieating. A fad is defined 
In the dictionary as a pet no¬ 
tion or rule of action, a craze, 
a piece of fancied enlight¬ 
enment; any unimportant be- 
life or practice intemperately 
urged. Obviously such a defini¬ 
tion embraces an infinite va- 
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riety of obsessions. On the 
other hand, altough doctors 
may differ as to the respecti¬ 
ve degrees in which overeat¬ 
ing, on the one hand, or glan¬ 
dular trouble, on the other., 
gives rise to FAT, there can 
surely be little doubt that fat 
•is at least often due to over¬ 
eating. 

(Fit)—Not many employees 
think their salaries are this!, 
286-22A 

I wonder how many competitors 
on approaching this Clue re¬ 
flected to themselves: *‘Well 
for a start, surely fewer em¬ 
ployees think their wages are 
fat than think their wages 
are fit.'* But is that really so? 
We of the Committee Questio¬ 
ned it and saw good ground 
for argument that there is 
more likelihood of an em¬ 
ployee thinking his wages 
are fat than that they art fit. 

If he thinks his wages are fit 
he must think he is receiv¬ 
ing as much as he is worth. 
And In our view such Is hu¬ 
man vanity, an employee ra- 
r^y thinks he is receiving 
Quite as much as he is worth. 

A man earning Rs. 1000/- 
a month may think he is get¬ 
ting a fat salary, but also 
think he is worth a fatter 
one! We felt that FAT was 
more consistent with the 
words not many in the Clue, 
and that few would have* 
been a better term with FIT 
as the Solution. 

(Cat)—Sensitive woman is apt 
to resent being called this 
even playfully. 288-20D 

(Fit)—Mothers have a tendency 
to worry unduly if their baby 
is not as this as he should 
be. 317-37A 

Who can say of any mother 
who worries if her baby is 
not as FIT as he should be*^ 
that she worries unduly! Un- 
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fitness in a baby may signi-r 
fy and develop into a serious 
ailment and no worry felt by 
a mother in such circumstan¬ 
ces can fairly be called undue. 
The word unduly, we thought, 
clearly points to FAT as the 
more apt Solution here. 

<Fit)—The fact that a street 
beggar is this tends to harden 
one’s heart towards him. 

332-28A 

How frequently do we notice 
(or, for that matter, are we j 
able to tell, merely by looking! 
at him) that a street beggar i 
is FIT, particularly if he is of ‘ 
the wiry t3^?Surely not oft¬ 
en. We may well notice if he: 
is a very sick man. but that; 
is beside the point. On the! 
other hand, the fact that he 1 
is FAT proclaims itself, and i 
whereas a street beggar who | 
is fat may possibly excite ’ 
sympathy as, for instance, I 
when his fatness is due toj 
disease—unquestionably our i 
hearts tend to be hardened by 
his well fed appearance. 

(Cat)—Tendency for woman to ; 
be this is usually more pro-! 
nounced as she ages. \ 

368-19A 

(Fit)—Apparently, such pecjple 
often prefer not to have you ' 
think are this. 386-18A ' 

FATE, n., destiny, doom. j 

(Face, Fame)—The true charac-. 
ter of many a man is reflect-, 
ed in his. 13-22A ; 

Fame was the easiest to elimi- _ 
nato because the generallsa-1 
tion made by the phrase 
*‘many a man” could scarce- j 
ly be reconciled with the res- i 
triction that would have been i 
imposed by fame (not to be 
confused with infamy), which 
comparatively few men achi¬ 
eve. Face seemed more suita¬ 
ble by comparison t»ecause 
it may be argued that the 
true character of some men 
is reflected 'in their faces. But 


these cases are relatively 
rare. There seemed to me no 
doubt about the superior apt¬ 
ness of Fate, read in its wi¬ 
der sense, which included 
Fame. A man’s lot is usually 
what he deserves and in it 
can often be discerned his 
true character. 

(Fare, Face, Gaze, Pace)— Un¬ 
disclosed anxiety is revealed 
in many a person’s this. 

108-19A 

Broadly speaking, only that 
which is undisclosed can be by 
revealed, because revelaMon 
means disclosure. It was ne¬ 
cessary. therefore, to recon¬ 
cile with commonsense what 
snemed to be redundancy in 
the use of the word “undis¬ 
closed.” The only .iustiflcatlon 
lor the apparent tautology in 
the Clue could be that the 
persons themselves did not 
disclose their anxiety. Now 
what is revealed In a person’s 
face, pace, fare or gaze would 
actually b3 disclosed by him¬ 
self. There remained the al¬ 
ternative Fate and inasmuch 
as this can be taken to signi¬ 
fy death it was the aptest 
solution. How often is it re¬ 
vealed by a person’s demise 
that for long he had been 
suffering acute anxiety ^o£ 
whi-h he had given no hint 
to even his closest friends. 

(Face)—^Unscrupulous men are 
rospinsible for many a wo¬ 
man having a hard one. 

128-9D 

Some solvers seemed to think 
that as Fate is synonymous 
with destiny a man cannot 
be held responsible for a wo¬ 
man having a hard fate. Su¬ 
rely this ’is carrying fatalism 
to far. The most confirmed 
fatalist must admit that by 
human and even by Divine 
judgment (according to most. 
If not all, religions)—the indi- 
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victual is held responsible for 
his actions. This adverse cri¬ 
ticism disposed of. Fate was 
clearly an apt solution. On 
the other hand, “many” in 
the Clue seemed to exagge¬ 
rate the number of women 
whose faces have been made 
hard by men. There is a great 
difference between a face' 
being hard and its being! 
drawn anxious, careworn, or 
prematurely aged. An adult 
of either sex who Is not hard-! 
faced on reaching maturity I 
I is comparatively seldom made 

I so thereafter by a man. 

I (Mate)—Few men envy hen- 
I pecked husband his this! 

I 175-21D 

I To envy a man his FATE is to 
I want to be him, in other 

words to experience his ex- 
per.ences, react to them as he 
does, and lead in every parti¬ 
cular exactly the same life as 
he leads. Noy, there may well 
be men whose fate is such 
that they would willingly ex- 
change it for that of a hen- ‘ 

; pecked husband. But, mind- 

}j fill of the henpecked hus- 

< band’s miserable fate.we we- 

i re convinced that their num- 

ber must be few. Envying a 
I man his MATE does not go 
so far as envying him his fa e. 
It is merely wishing that one 
^ had the henpecked man’s wi¬ 

fe. We questioned whether 
such envy is so unusual as 
would have been implied by, 
the statement th xt few men 
indulge 'in it. A henpecked 
man’s wife may be very: 
beautiful and gifted. She usu¬ 
ally has strength of charac- j 
ter. And the envious man 
feels that if she were his wife 
•he would know how to mana¬ 
ge her and so make his fate 
as happy as the henpecked 
husband^s 'is miserable. 

(Mate)—^After he has married 
many a man seems to think 


he deserves a better this! 

215-15A 

The suggestion of flippancy or 
facetiousness In the Clue par¬ 
ticularly by the exclamation 
mark, made FATE with its 
rather dramatic ring the bet¬ 
ter solution. On the other 
hand, with MATE 'In the con¬ 
text any wit or humour achi¬ 
eved was scarcely recogniza¬ 
ble. And would not the term 
many have resulted in an ax 
agge ration if the statement 
completed by MATE were 
read literally. One certainly 
hopes so. for the sake of civi¬ 
lized society! 

(Fare, Face. Fame)—Sad this is 
often result of a person’s "Own 
folly. 216-4D 

(Fare, Fame)—How rarely is 
any person completely satis¬ 
fied With his this. 226-22A 

(Face. Fare)—Man who worries 
much about his this seldom 
makes good companion. 

244-28D 

FACE we regarded as too far¬ 
fetched, at least compared 
with the remaining alternati¬ 
ves. Of these we preferred 
FATE as indicating in this 
context the greater obstacle 
to good companionship and 
therefore being more consist¬ 
ent wi(h the word seldom. The 
man who worries very much 
about his fate can scarcely 
fail to be affected mentally to 
such a degree that his whole 
outlook on life is biassed. 
Wori-ying about one’s food 
however, need not have such 
a farreaching effect. There 
may be a sound reason for 
paying a great deal of atten¬ 
tion to the subject, such as 
the necessity for observing a 
stringent diet. 

(Mate)—^A woman is rarely 
quite satisfied with her this. 

366-14A 
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Notwithstanding man’s deceit 
we were firmly of the opinion 
that it would be taking too 
cynical a view to say that a 
woman is so frequently as 
rarely quite satisfied with 
her MATE. We preferred 
FATE because it covered a 
wider field and thus made 
better provision for the ex¬ 
treme infrequency denoted by 
the word rarely in the Clue. 
We felt in short, that a wo¬ 
man is more unlikely to be 
satisfied with her fate than 
she is with her mate. Fate 
included her mate and herself 
as well—her looks, her social 
accomplishments, and her 
other possessions. 

FATHER, n., male parent. 

(Fatter)—His becoming—often 
makes man do more walking! 

439-15D 

FATTER, adj., comp. fat. 

(Fatetd, , Faster) — Through 
their diet some athletes beco¬ 
me this. 18-24 A 

FAWN. V. behave servilely, crin¬ 
ge and bow to gain favour. 
(Yawn)—^People who do this 

openly tend to irritate one. 

93-5D 

Within the limitation of the mo- 
difyng verb tend, the Clue 
generalsed. Now there must 
be many occasions, when an 
open yawn (as distinct from 
one after another) would 
have no tendency to irritate. 
On the contrary, it might 
well evoke, a genuine, if in¬ 
dulgent. smiile of amusement. 

Fawnnig or cringing, however is 
always despicable. As a rule, 

I suggest. It is only the thou¬ 
ght that the cringer may be 
the victim of circumstanc 
which have crushed his spirit, 
that keeps us from having 
more than a tendency'' to be¬ 
come irritated. 


(Yawn)—Persons who do this 
at social gatherings usually 
evoke dlsHke. 131-4D 

How many of us can say that 
we have never yawned, at a 
social gathering? Not loudly 
and conspicuously (unless 
perhaps, in jest among our 
intimate friends) but silently, 
behind a discreetly raised 
hand. And what is there ob¬ 
jectionable in such a failing, 
if failing it can be called? The 
astute solver’s answers to 
these questions should have 
caused him to discard Yawn. 
To fawn is also a human 
enough failing, but a rather 
contemptible one. As such. It 
does usually evoke dislike, 
especially among those to 
whom it would be apparent 
at a social gathering. 

(Yawn, Yarn)—Company of 
person who is inclined to tio 
this is apt to become very 
tedious. 185-2 ID 

I FAWN means behave servile¬ 
ly cringe. At first an inclina¬ 
tion to do this may. not be 
recognised; it may appear to 
be no more than excessive 
modesty or deference. But it 
is apt to become obvious and 
incidentally, very tedious. 
YAWN was adjudged to be 
less fitting chiefly because 
the phrase inclined to yawn 
seemed vague. We did not 
think it adeguately convey¬ 
ed even the picture of a man 
who is apparently st'fling 
yawns. YARN was quickly 
dismissed on the ground that 
there is nothing necessarily 
tedious about an inclination 
to yam, but rather on the 
contrary. People inclined to 
yam , are often very enter¬ 
taining. 

(Pawn, Yawn)—No one can 
openly do this without cer¬ 
tain loss of dignity. ^ 

251-39A 
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There Is nothing undignified 
about poverty. Indeed many 
suffer its privations with a 
noble and inspiring dignity. 
In our view, therefore, the 
Alternative PAWN was ridi¬ 
culously iinapt in relation to 
the context of this Clue. We 
rejected YAWN because we 
considered it simply wouldn’t 
be true to say that no one 
can openly indulge in this 
gesture of weariness without 
certain loss of dignity. To 
yawn openly is presumably 
to do so without attempting 
to conceal the yawn wi?n 
one’s hands. But one’s hands 
may well be busily occupied 
at the time. Yawning is as 
natural an expression of ti¬ 
redness as is laughter of 
amusement, and we felt it 
would be far-fetched to con¬ 
tend that this usually invo¬ 
luntary gesture necessarily en¬ 
tails loss of dignity. To fawn 
means to flatter in a servile i 
way usually in order to gain i 
favour. This can be done in¬ 
directly or openly, but is usu¬ 
ally done in the latter man¬ 
ner. A common instance is 
employee who. when address¬ 
ing a superior^ seasons his 
comments with an overdose 
of “Sir.” Since servility in 
this sense and dignity are 
virtually a contradiction in 
terms we were of the opinion 
that FAWN provided the 
most apt and fitting Solution 
of this Clue. 

(Yawn)—Women usually ma¬ 
nage to do this with more 
delicacy. 383-25 A 

FEAR. n.. apprehension of danger 
V. t. to be afraid of. appre¬ 
hend. ^ 

<Bear)—May get the better of 
nervous hunter. 19-10A 

<Feat)—Often takes all one’s 

courage. 64-16 A 

The phrasing of the Clue. 


clearly suggested deprivation, 
and as far is often the obvi¬ 
ous cause of man losing all 
his courage when needing it 
most I could find no convin¬ 
cing reason for rejecting this 
word. On the other hand, 
the word Feat was a weak 
solution inasipuch as a feat 
may be a deed which mani¬ 
fests unusual strength or 
skill and need not necessari¬ 
ly be a courageous deed. It 
is only a particular kind of 
feat which calls for “coura¬ 
ge” on the part of the per¬ 
former. 

(Hear)—Most of us are incli¬ 
ned to worry unduly when 
we this bad news. 154-3D 

Whether we are inclined to 
worry about bad news de¬ 
pends upon the nature of 
such news. The death of 
someone dear to us makes 
bad news, but only when it 
creates problems such as 
those of families unprovided 
for, do we worry when we 
hear of it. Otherwise, we 
merely grieve. In short, we 
are scarcely inclined to wor¬ 
ry about what we know to 
be irrevocable. When we feai 
bad news, on the other hand, 
we are in a state of suspense. 
We do not know the worst 
and OLir imaginations have 
full play. It s then, that 
most ol us are inclined to 
w^rry unduly. 

(Feat)—Until tested by some 
grave danger few persons 
realise of what this they ai*e 
capable. 168-34A 

To have chosen FEAT would 
have been to say, in effect, 
that the vast majority of 
people only realise what feat 
they are capable of when 
they are moved to perform 
It by somfe grave danger. This 
might be true of elderly 
people, but what of the 
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Other particularly the young¬ 
sters who perform prodigi¬ 
ous feats for sheer sport? 
FEAH, however, applied to 
young and old alike. Few 
people are able by mere in¬ 
trospection to realise what 
fear they are capable of; to 
realise this most people re-! 
quire the test of some grave' 
danger. I 

(Bear)—Harrowing this is apt i 
to produce tragic change in 
a young woman’s appearan¬ 
ce. 175-23D 

(Bear. Blear) — Consistently 
good workers seldom this 
any crit’cism of their work. 

177-16A 

The unqualified word BEAR 
was too ill-fitting and strain¬ 
ed m relation to this Clue 
to merit consideration. It 

needed elaboration, such as 
“bear with pat:ence” or, 

bear good-humouredly’’ or 

the like to bring it within the 
scope of debate. With regard 
to HEAR, it simply wouldn’t 
be true to say that consist¬ 
ently good workers seldom 
hear any criticism of their 
work. There are always peo¬ 
ple, who animated by spite 
of jelousy, try to bclitde even ' 
the most consistently excel¬ 
lent work. Mo^-eover Crlt ]-, 
cism can be favourable as 
well as unfavourble Since , 
consistently good workers. ' 
from their own knowledge 
and experience of their ef?i-, 
clency know full well they j 
have nothing to reproach j 
themselves with in regard to 
the standard of their work, 
they have no reason to FEAR 
any criticism of the latter. 
They may fear the animosi¬ 
ty of a superior who unfairly 
criticises their work, but that 
Is a consideration quite dis- 
^ tlnct from that stated in the 

^ Clue. 


(Hear)—In wartime much that 
people this is based on un¬ 
founded rumour. 192-36A 

HEAR was the less apt because 
the words based on would 
have been redundant in the 
statement completed by this 
altemattve. Rumour itself is 
something like a snowball; as 
a rule, the wider it circulates 
the bigger it grows. That 
which is based on rumour is 
Itself, in turn, i*umour. We 
could And noth’ing gramma¬ 
tically wrong with FEAR as 
the solution and the truth of 
the observation thus made 
seemed self-apparent. 

(Hear)—We often pretend not 
to this something we find 
distuib.ng. 197-27D 

(Heaf)—Great this sometimes 
has effect of making one feel 
physically weak. 208-22D 
Great HEAT more frequently 
than sometimes has the effect 
of making one feel physical¬ 
ly weak. In spite of all one’s 
effort either of body or of 
mind, it saps one’s energy 
and is in itself a drain upoii 
one’s sti’ength. Great fear 
would be less likely to have 
such an effect according as 
one strove to master it, and 
only in the case of weak cha¬ 
racters could it be so devas¬ 
tating. Hence our choice of 
FEAR as being more in ac¬ 
cord with the infrequency 
denoted by the adverb 
sometimes. 

(Tear, Wear)—^How adept are 
women at exploiting this 
with sentimental men. 

230-32A 

(Near, Hear)—When wrongdo¬ 
ers this their end they are 
apt to become very repen¬ 
tant. ^ 259-22A 

The occasions when wrongdo¬ 
ers HEAR their end are 
comparatively so rare that 
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wc ££)lt justified in dismiss-, 
ins tills Alternative as baing 
incompatible with the sene- 
rahsation made. Whether or 
not wrongdoeis arc apt to 
become very repentant when 
they NEAR their end i.^ we 
thought, highly debatable. In 
the first place it has to be as¬ 
sumed that wrongdoers are 
always aware when they are 
nearmg then- end, wnir-ii is 
surely questioiiable. Second¬ 
ly, when they are aware of 
theb* appioa, hing end. have 
they a marked tendency t(j 
become \er:>' repentant? 
Not, we thought, unless tiiey 
are afraid ol deatn, s n(‘e 
quite a number ol hardened 
sinners anpear to die wlt.i 
cynical impjnitt'nce. How¬ 
ever, not all wrongdoers 
are hardone i sinners and. 
it js on record that maiiv 
a murderer hrc.; express¬ 
ed hearifelt contrition for 
his crime before sufler- 
'ing its extreme penalty. That 
this contrition is verv often 
in spued bv fear of the un¬ 
known destination (jf his 
soul is linden 101)10. AKhoug.i 
wo felt rehictant to comnrit 
ourselves to anv dorn-aii ' as¬ 
sertion on the point, w'c con¬ 
sidered that sLidicient ewt- 
dence exists in biographies 
and history to siinport the 
conclusion that FEAR evok¬ 
ed by the apnroac-h of death 
is at least apt to cause 
wrongdoers to repent of then 
sins. 

(Bear, Hear, Rear, Wear)— 
Children are apt to exaggera¬ 
te the significance of things 
they this. 263-32D 

(Hear)—How many of the 
things which we this would: 
seem trivial if we analysed j 
them. 281-32A j 

(Bear)—^Employees who this ; 
harsh boss are usually lack-’ 
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ing lo sell-CO.Hid once. 

307-2GA 

A'l cm l yco with plenty of 
self-c.onlideiKc niav wdl put 
up with a h.u'su ijo: s i(jr se- 
\er 1 rciiso i.-.. a suit 

hib eonvenie we to dj for 
a time, or he might n<d per- 
s uiai;.. be .t .e. tjd ’ov tiie 
bo.ss harsh s , he might 
pli!iosfjphicai!,' c..ai.s cicr the 
har^Unc.cs r.'ic '.imoj cu.'npcn- 
sa od for by the pay. BEAR 
thjiefO'C, d d n u .-e.'rn to ns 
a s .ti.-.f ic.'c . Alleim.lue 
here Wo tao mht it roull 
reas.jnably iiat 

ompkv.cs w' c -EAR a iiarsn 
b')s.. a-c ackaig In 

s. If-co fide or i! lie iS a 
g od wuk.’i .'luJUi^I any 

, a' n\. v., hi-, 

b>. ’ Pre-nmd)\\ such fear 
\\(» .[ ■ I)' f.> ■ () b,» jn gwo.o 

the ‘..'u-k ’lOi able 

tt) • ct Mio he. 'oh. 'I’his im- 
pl'. S' a la' k :;eU-i‘onhc'ence 
O’.cep: pern o.. <,uri.'ig psrl- 
rj w v'hc’i . ! emploM-noat is 
r ))e or ai the f ase of man 
who o pro pecks oi‘ emplov- 
ni -n! ol'^ewhcri' are handi- 
fa.'iO'i Im his a .'o S.ieh ex- 
c'ptions were aH-'wed for 
the phrasin'-.* <;f the Clue 

(Gear. VvVaih—S'lmetkr.c-s the 
lausc' (.*f a ;e. uiis bi'oak- 
down .■529-32A 

The word br-'il^doirn here 
could he aopbed to [vjth the 
nmchanical and llio human 
maclune, in accordance with 
the diflcmnl possible solu- 
tion.s In relation to GEAR it 
mmJied in the mechanical 
sen.se. We did not care for 
this Alternative bzcause it is 
not a gear bat the defect.^ m 
it which cause breakdowns 
machines. WEAR applied 
both to machines and human 
beings and we dismissed it 
because in our view a worn 
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out condition, both mechani¬ 
cal and physical, is more 
than sometimes the cause 
of a serious breakdown. 
FEAR seemed to us to accord 
the most aptly with the de¬ 
gree of frequency denoted in 
the Clue. 

iBear)—Alas, few people seem 
to care much about evils they 
themselves don’t have to this. 

338-14D 

Surely, If it were true that few 
pec pie seem to care much 
about evils they themselves 
don't have to BEAR, tl en 
there would he much less 
evidence of care or anxiety 
in the world than there real¬ 
ly IS. For instance, few peo¬ 
ple in good health would seem 
to care much about whe¬ 
ther they were destitute. Rea¬ 
soning ?long these lines, w^e 
felt that the case for FEAR 
was, by comparison, over¬ 
whelming. 

(Bear, Hear)—Few persons 

could truthfully say that thev 
never this scandal, 347-32D 

(Bear, Hear, Wear)—The Ion- ; 
gcr WG this a thing the worse ‘ 
It's apt to seem to us. 

362-23A 

(Hear)—The more exalted a , 
public man's positl >n the 
more is he likely to this i 
scandalous gossip. :j73-37D 

Thai: the more exalted a pibllc ; 
man’s position the more is: 
he likely to be well informed . 
on many matters, we would i 
have agreed. And even that 
those m.atters may well em¬ 
brace scandalous occurrences 
such as wrong-doing in high 
places. It was the wor! 
^ossir) that we jibbed at in 
the statement completed by 
HEAR. The likelihood of a 
public man (or a man in any 
way of life, for that matter) 
hearing scandalous gossip 
must depend largely upon his 
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own nature rather than upon! 
how exalted is his positioii? 
And surely it would be very 
undignified and altogether 
I undesirable for a man holdmg 
I an exalted position in public 
I life thus to encourage scan- 
i dalous gossip. We could find 

i nothing to quarrel with in the 
I assertion completed by FEAR 

and felt that the reference to^ 
public life made this Solu¬ 
tion particularly apl. 

(Bear, Hear)—The more aV^rac-- 
tive a woman the less llikely 

she is to. having a rival 

in love. 411-4D 

(Hear. Bear. Rear)—Alas! how 
few of us can truthfully sav 
we don’t—scandal about our¬ 
selves ! 443-22A 

FEARS, n., pi. /ear. 

(Gears, Dears)—When learn¬ 
ing to drive a car many no¬ 
vices are at first excessivelv 
worried by. 32-14D 

(Bears)—Falling prices in share 
markets are often caused by 
61-34A 

(Tears, Gears, Bears, Wears)— 
Rough treatment when deal¬ 
ing with these is nearly al¬ 
ways a mistake. 74-33A 

The last-named was scarce!'^ 
possible of serious applicatioa 
1o the Clue, because whv 
sliould one want to be rougii 
when dealing with wdar.^" 
Anyway, vague as the al¬ 
ternative is, the solver coul ^ 
assume with some assuranc*^ 
that in th'is regard really 
rough treatment would al¬ 
ways be mistaken. Similarly 
gears invariably call for care¬ 
ful handling, and so, do bears. 
On the other hand, who shall 
say that when dealing with 
tears rough treatment is 
nearly always mistake? I 
for one would not be pre¬ 
pared to make such a sweeT?^ 
ing assertion. Few expres¬ 
sions of human feeling are ? 
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more abused than tears. They i 
are the ready recourse of the | 
pampered ^d degenerate, i 
maiij woman^or child. Be~i 
sides those of the inherent 
whiner, there ai • tears ol 
sheer bad temper, crocodile 
tears, and tears of self pity. 
Surely in most of these ins-, 
tances rough treatment woul I, 
be beneficial. This process' 
of ehminatlon brought me to 
fears, w hich I selected as the, 
correct solution. It is gene-; 
rally accepted today that in • 
nearly all cases the victim i 
of fears should be treated by: 
persuasive methods the re¬ 
verse of rough, the utmost ’ 
care rnd restraint being ex-' 
ercised, 

’(Tears)—Fond lovers have diffi- ' 
culty in suppressing the^c 
when they part for any length 
of time. 78-:)D 

Fears was the more apt because 
fond lovers must be taken to 
include both sexes, and I 
thought it questionable whe¬ 
ther the male of the human. 
species would as a rule have 
difficulty in suppress ng t^ars 
That he would general!v be 
prone to fears w’hich he 
might And hard to quell, 
th 2 rp could be no doubt 
about. 

(Tears)—Average man usually 
finds It better to hi.mour a 
woman’s. 113-29D 

Humouring a woman’s tears 
more often than not serves, 
but to encourage them, es¬ 
pecially where they are not 
justified by a genuine cause 
for grlfef. And the very word 
^‘humouring” would imply 
that such tears were of ^ a 
temperamental nature or ins¬ 
pired by a selfish motive. 
The average man must rather 
find It better as a rule to 
make a firm stand against 
auch feminine wiles, other- 
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wise he will in all probability 
find himself inc reasin gly the 
victim of them, ^eoirs was the 
better solution bccase there 
can l:e no doubt as to their 
genuineness. And shice they 
must be sincere the average 
man would us j ally—but by 
no means always—find it 
better to humour them. 

(Tears. Years)—It is often ex- 
trCxmely dlincult to interpret 
a woman’s correctly. 

123-36A 

The laws of logic and the rules 
of rcasrn are mere man¬ 
made fut lities which don’t 
mean anything to woman, 
w'hen she is intuitive! And 
her susceptibility to intuition 
Js proverbial. Small wonder, 
then, that feminine fears, so 
commonly springing from 
this source, arc often ex¬ 
tremely difficult to interpret 
or explain, I could see no¬ 
thing wrojig with the state¬ 
ment completed by Fears, In¬ 
deed. the selected solution 
.seemed reculiarly apt. Some¬ 
times a womji I’s tears are 
likew’so 1 eivudering but the 
words “often extremelv diffi¬ 
cult” went too far for this al- 
teinatxxo It is seldom the 
weep ng but, rather, the cause 
(as m the case of intuitive be¬ 
liefs) that w'e cannot explain. 
Years was clearly the least 
5uitable, being hard to recon- 
ceile with the word “inter¬ 
pret” in the Clue. 

(Years)—One’s general outlook 
on life is largely governed bv 
one’s these. 165-16A 

The Clue referred to people 
generally, one's meaning “a 
person’s.’’ Moreover, largely 
governed was a sweeping 
phrase. Giving due weight 
to these factors, the Com- 
mittee- preferred FEARS, as 
having a grreater Influence oa 
the general outlook of 
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^rreater timber of peoDle Iha-i 
YEARS VirUiallv everybody’s 
general outlook oji li.e Is 
larsely Rover.iv'd by fear (or 
fears) from eailies- chiidnord 
when one learns be afraid 
of falling, or l'cvn\ and sucn 
like simple causes of terror 
in the c'inld mnnJ. Tiie kir.- 
tmcl of scJi-nrese. vali. n ir 
base.i lea;. Wo s-'C— 
trv to!—for :ear o. vrant m 
our ('e. iinuiR yecur. llui 
reasoning, tlu- Co. rm.tlGC lei 
that Ff-AR'i m ;o.ne (iegi'eo 
cmbiy -ed YEAd"- YEAdS 
was held to ]:e le-r apt be¬ 
cause in no. a ie\,v c‘as_., d 
quite ol'jvio ; > tii < \ p no, 
yc-U' d» no ].ra-*Ie pa»^': 
h.s fo icral outloo''. You 
have surely jrei nioiX" tn-.n 
one per:s..n \vi'. 1\ liaviou. 

is lar from l)yn". (or.sislen 
with his a^o. 

(Y'ears)—As yrow olcer it 
liccwv.G, hardo “ i j c nrea‘ 
their i-avuRcs 18=;*2lA 

<Tear.s)—E is trsnal)” essenl a 
to Ja ep <’a]in wb n c(> )oir.* 
wim these 

(Teai’sj---ll'ahl" str"n''. ch.ldiV! 
are pr ii to iiiu ee.s v'n • 
the.sc’. 20 ')-!• 

WIh'I‘ 0 childiru) are ''ome.n(‘d, 
\vh d h.am n\- ;li. il-.abie a- 
ne e ..-r/ and v.ar.' ps an- 

} C CS j’/ \Vt' r-'slv ‘ I (I ''-clxi -• 

anct v/er * .m })! ‘ t » . r, u c* .d _ 
a -ad' -rato v anse ■ r. \'"e ' 
as!u" t ou:sel\e'- 1 • 

que bon oi rep r ; 1 > icar 

. and louud ji easier .’o fi 
a di'diocl o beemi c‘ .h'’e, 
are seme foais whicdi may bay 
said to }j ^ iii.i f'f'iiv \ jm 
could perh IPS ar-uoi tha ' 
natural .'ears ma / toilow from ; 
instincti'C dr rs, Imt thai i 
ra’ses a debatable point which ! 
is pot at is>ii(- hn-o. To hoi 
highly sir n ? j.s lo ]>e m.oro! 
than ordinarily imaginative > 
and sensitive, and whereas ■' 
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children so constituted are 
not thereby necessarily prone 
to tears, it cannot be denied 
that their 'Tery imagination 
and insciisitiviiy renders 
them highly susceptible to 
ill tout!'cd, i.e. unnecessary 
FEARS 

(Tears) -How often are a per¬ 
son's these purely sellish, 

233-35A 

(Tears)—LTothers are seldom 
able to restrain their these 
whan ihc.r child iirot leaves 
home. 2 37-2 ID 

In our \ iew FEARS was more 
ea.^ils r. coticJc i widi the 
Woi- i scldjv.i. Some u'others 
((crtainiv no less cevotod 
than tlie most demonstrative) 
make a b v ■ c siiovv when 
their child first 1< a cs liome 
and h(/ld bacli- ihen' ’’i'EARS. 
Oth n women, !‘e\v though 
they be, ai'o not given to tears 
even in such a ciis’s We, 
theefor''. felt that seldom 
W' lh.'i li iw made .scant al- 
lowam'o t'o'r mothers who le- 
ra' I dry-eyed in I he circum- 
descrd)"'d. But it may 
well be that oven those 
modieiy (wdli the remaining 
hig' mej'ntv) are often 
V M ' o restrain their feaiv,. 
re'h;»M<; boenii o there seems 
1 . - nee \s.sjl"o d''' so, since 
Amt- can 1)' co ’coaled. 

(Tear, Voar )—As a rule man 
IS 1 e'te • abie than wonaan to 
cnriccal these. 247-21D 

TCAihS \vn s clearly an map!. 
Altei-nalivo here because in 
the dir.d pJa -e bv compari¬ 
son With women, men very 
rarely shod tears and, second¬ 
ly. wiien thev do thev are no 
better abb* than women lo 
conceal them. In view of the 
vast array of cosmetics to 
which the gentler s.'x have 
recourse we thought it highly 
questionable whether man is 
betler able than woman to 
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conceal the rava^?es of the 
passing YEARS. In any case 
we felt it would be grea- 
exaggerating to contend thjit 
man has this advanage over 
women as a rule. Thai 
woman is a miore emo^ 
t'ionai ci'eilure than ma i 

is generally crnced d. Foi* 
this I'eason \vc considen- 
e:i that it co d I reas nahlv 
be a serted that when she is 
a prev to aorirehension, al¬ 
though she mny not declose 
its nature, she usually bet., 
her u cn*sine.‘.'. i‘ nd* d hr 
■her general manner or m li' r 
demn ur. v'di reai a..-''., 
by y’rlue of hij mo-e riuea- 
matir* I a'ure, i •• ba.t o- en¬ 
abled to hi ie o- cloah his 
emotii ns, in which cat go'’ > 
FEARS belong. 

(Tea'S. Yjars)—Wiir'h-e 
pri70 in C'ominonseot ' 
Crosswords may ^\■ell cau-'e 
poor person to shed these. 

liTd-r.D 

YEARS was adjudged t > be 
rather farfetch ;d here—-at 
least compared with the othe” 
Alte. natives. One speaks 
of a perso.i lookiuq rears 
younger in such happy cir¬ 
cumstances as Iho e deFcrib- 
cd, blit that is shedding years 
in nopearanc^''- only. And if 
shed years were read figura¬ 
tively, then, we rea.soned, 
this aspect, was well covered 
by FEARS. the shedding of 
which sho d 1 ccrtainlv make 
one look younger. That is. of 
course, if one were not too 
young for such a description 
to apply—because one would 
scarcely sreak of a young 
person looking years younner 
in such circumstances which, 
was, perhaps, another weak i 
point in the c?se foi YEARS.! 
The phrase may weV seemed! 
to us too strong for TEARS, j 
even though the shedding of 
them was restricted to a poor' 
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person. We thought this 
pl'ira e impi e:l tnu great a 
probabil’ty, particuladv since 
the word person included 
men, who are so much less 
likely than wennen to be over- 
whelmeri w i t h emotion. 
FEARS, in our view, furnish¬ 
ed a rerfeef Solution. Obvi¬ 
ously there aie fc.-r.s to which 
a ijoo)- p rs_)n i:. p.;i\icularly 
h-Lis vntib’c, te r^ springing 
fr^-n- loch of '-ofurity. fears 
for the financial future. And 
cl uv.'', vvi'ni’n.' a Iragc prize 
niny wcH caosj a p .or per¬ 
son to .‘^h.d ni; ny . uch fears. 

CT a -s. s >)—"wy Ih ngs are 
mo e M: 1 t > make man 
chivalr u. Ih m woman’s 
1h(\«c. 282-26D 

We fel' dl l' YEARS was too 
vc'g’o o', least c^m'idered in 
r.d '.tiori to the Either Al^orna- 
In preferring FEARS 
to d'E.XRS wo wore sirmgl.v 
influenced by the fne!; that the 
ft inner largely embraced the 
laUe’’. si lee so many tears 
ar;se o U of fears. And of 
tho.^e that don’t not a few 
mov well be d le to contem- 
tibl.^ emotions like env'v. iea- 
lou^v. or irc-i-o peUilance. 
which may make a man feel 
far fron'> chivTdrous! 

(Toais)—Shedding these usual¬ 
ly makes one fed better. 

324-7D 

(Bears)—Shrewd investor usual- 
Iv tries to be well-'informed 
about share bazaar these. 

388-27A 

Note that the Clue said inresfor, 
not .speculator; and, as a rule, 
an investor (as the term is 
commo dv understood) res¬ 
tricts h's purchases to gilt- 
edged stock and sound secu¬ 
rities. Nevertheless, we felt 
that a shrewd investor would 
usually try to be well-inform¬ 
ed about share bazaar FEARS. 
After all, they may reflect the 
state of the nation’s finances 
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and economy and serve as a 
guide to him even in the mat¬ 
ter of giltedged sto^ and 
government loans. We thought 
he would be less likely to try 
to be well-informed about 
share bazaar BEARS. He 
might be interested if they 
were embarking on a big 
operation to depress the mar¬ 
ket, but we felt that well- 
informed went a bit far with 
this Alternative, particularly 
as the Clue said usually. 

(Tears, Wears. Gears<. Nears)—! 
We’re apt to be irritated by i 
people who find our—amus- j 
ing. 43G-9A ] 

FEAT, n., notable act esp. of | 
valour: surprising trick or| 
performance. j 

(Fear)—A brave person’s some-', 
times causes great astonish-i 
ment. 123-12D 

(Neat)—A test pilot’s perform¬ 
ance may truly be described 
as such. 145-27D 

(Fear)—Sometimes makes us 
hold our breath. 176-36A 

That FEAR can cause us to 
hold our breath cannot be i 
denied. But since most of 
us experience FEAR at some¬ 
time or other and some among 
us have cause to experience 
it, one way and another, on 
many occasions, the word 
often was more applicable 
than the word sometimes in 
relation to this possible solu¬ 
tion. With regard to FEAT 
we considei’ed that since com- j 
para lively few of us ever wit¬ 
ness a feat which by its nature 
or character is significant or 
marvellojs enough to make 
us hold our breath, this solu¬ 
tion b3st accorded with the 
degree of frequency denoted 
In the Clue. 

FEATS, n., notable acts esp. of 
valour surprising tricks or 
performances. 


(Fears) — Great — sometimes 
cause emotional women to 
behave hysterically. 419-24D 

In our view FEATS was more 
in keeping with the word 
sometimes, which denotes in¬ 
frequency rather than fre¬ 
quency. We thought tl^ it 
would be rather understating 
the case to, say" that great 
FEARS only sometimes cause 
women to behave Kysteric- 
able; Mark those words great 
and emotional. 

ECKLESS. adj., fefeble, ineffi¬ 
cient. 

(Reckless)—His being this us¬ 
ually puts applicant for job 
at b'ig disadvantage. 

400-4D 

ED, p. p. feed given food. 

(Wed)—Women maintain that 
the average man is happier 
and more tolerant when he’s 
this. 49-27D 

(Led, Wed)—It is a natural de¬ 
sire of every single man to be 
well this. 146-37A 

In considering the^ merits of 
wed, the word single in the 
clue clearly had to be read as 
unmarried. On the other 
hand, there was nothing tau¬ 
tological about the sentence 
completed by either of the re¬ 
maining few alternatives, the 
word single merely emphasiz¬ 
ing every and being quite 
justifiei by common usage. 
Now. whether the school of 
psychoanalysts is right which 
holds that the dominating de¬ 
sire in every living creature 
is for food and drink diid not 
arise. The quesdon was mere¬ 
ly whether it is the natural 
desire of every man to be well 
fed, well in this case being 
capable of the broadest inter¬ 
pretation. The answer is 
clearly yes. On the other 
hani, obviously there are 
many unmarried men who 
have no desire to be wed and 
many—^perhaps hicidentally! 
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—^whose spirit of independ¬ 
ence rebels against their be¬ 
ing led by anybody—eyen by 
a wife! 

(Led)—^British fighting forces 
are much better this than in 
the last war. 310-31A' 

(Led, Wed)—One of parents* 
keenest desires is that their 
children shall be satisfactori¬ 
ly this. 356-22A 

[(Led, Wed)—People who are i 
well this sometimes tend to 
be unsympathetic towards | 
those who are not. 382-34D | 
(Led, Wed)—Enlightened boss | 
is usually anxious that his | 
employees shall be well this, i 
388-29A i 

FEE, n., a reward for services. 1 
XFoe)—To charge too big a one ■ 
is always unwise. 56-3D j 
It would be unwarrantably dog¬ 
matic to say that it is [ 
“altuays’* unwise to charge a * 
foe who is numerically supe¬ 
rior to or physically stronger 
than oneself. There are 
numerous instances on record 
of large armies being routed 
by numerically inferior forces 
and it is also not uncommon 
for a hefty and powerfully 
built man to be beaten in a 
fight by a smaller and more 
wily opponent.^ Mere size, 
compared with superior in- 
telfigence and training is of¬ 
ten little account in suc’i 
conflicts. But it may defi¬ 
nitely be asserted that to 
charge too big, i.e., an ex¬ 
tortionate fee is always an 
unwise thing to do. For th'' 
victim of an extortionate 
charge feels a grievance 
which he communicates to his 
friends, who, in turn, convey 
the information to others that 
So-and-So*s charges are exor¬ 
bitant. As a result So-and- 
So’s business is almost bound 
to suffer. 


(Foel—Few of us object to 
meeting a fair one. 192-29D 
(Bee, Tee)—Not uncommonly a 
large one causes a person 
dismay. 212-35A 

(Wee)—We sometimes feel 
we’ve been cheated over one. 

223-24D 

(Bse. GJee)—Big one is apt to 
intimidate person unused to 
it. 226-33D 

(Foe) As a rule the richer we 
are the less we worry about 
one. 232-14D 

Clearly it cannot be questioned 
that the possession of riches 
promotes a feeling of inde¬ 
pendence and e.nables us to 
defy many a FOE, even in 
the sphere of litigation. 
Nevertheless, the Committee 
f3lt that the phrase as a rule 
went too far for this Alter¬ 
native, because often the very 
fact that we are nch lays us 
open to blackmail and exploi¬ 
tation. Perhaps some solvers 
argued that not only as a rule, 
but invariably, the richer we 
are the less wc worry about 
a FEE. But what about 
misers? 

IFEED, n.. giving of food, fodder. 

I (Deed)—Most of us feel better 
j on completion of good one. 

’ 52-33A 

; (Feet)—Pining often puts a dog 
1 off its— 58-26A 

j (Deed)—A good one is wasted 
on many an ungrateful beg- 
; gar. 108-20D 

I To say that the adjective “good” 
denotes qualities suitable to 
' the end proposed conveys but 

proi:aicallv the potential 
j wealth of meaning in ' this 

little word—a wealth of mean¬ 
ing that is given full sjope 
when “good” is used to quali¬ 
fy the “deed”. It nvight well 
amount to a contradiction in 
terms to say that a good deed 
is ever wasted. The ad.iec- 
tive “good” is by no means 
necessarily so far-reaching 
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when ap]')iic'd to “feed”, as in r 
the Clue, because the purpose 
of a iveal need not ^o beyond ; 
satisfyuig en appodte. it 
does not follow that beggar 
must be hungry; iherelore a 
good repast may often be 
wasted on him. Indeed, the 
prciercnc'e of a 'beggar for 
monev is almtjst provei'bial 
and has provided the subjeci 
for many a .ioke. 

(Foc-1)—When 1 ci c-hi'.d do sn’t 
th’is well lond mother is apt 
tn anxious 290-27D 

(Tlxc;) --'We are meliiied to en\w 
TG.ip^c wdTo .se(‘m alwa". s to 
this W' 'K :i3(j-18D 

(F-o'li- '.'.'e '.io ; su hv better 
able t > laekJn piednc'm 

wlien ^ve this well. ;-;37-2t5A 
H- re we helc’ the v cw that w’O 
a.o Virtual'V idwavs better 
able th tackle l.fc's probleins 
when W'e FEED well, though 
we mav not lie an\ the better 
able to soU'c them. The won! 
usunVu, wc thought, accorded 
more aptly with the statement 
compleh'd hv FEED, liecaiise 
n allowe * fo ’ cf-tain obvious 
o-xci-pt onr. For in.st*mce, one 
J* ed ‘o well that (ne 
m 1 '. tf mp raiilN impair one'" 
ph'-.'icaJ .I'd Hicnt d ("K'r'iv’ 
FEKL m ' , to I’/t c *011 ib lid 
c* ( bed p r '(‘ix-o touch. 
(n('-cl)::^A ( .lol: t ■() mnn\’ ofl'Mi 
m’k*“ an ah temi us peis ai 
th'-s n a dazeh stale 

138-37A 

Surolv a drink t )0 manv would 
bo in.sutlicient to make a per- 
.son ab temious oj- otherwise, 
red. Father w(iul{ it re- 
quiie at least scwcral drinks 
too many To reeani the clue 
from anoth'^'f angl >. it would 
1 e an i’ndc'rst')t('ment to sav 
of a person who had leacTe I 
the reeling si are that he had 
merely had a drink many 
On the other haml, that a 
drink too-many m^ikes even 
an abstemious man feel dazed 
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seems to be a (o.nmjnsense 
obiCi vatio.i. 

(Feed)—Persons who habUualL' 
this well seldom sutler acute¬ 
ly from depression. 281-15D 
(Feed) —As a rule success o! 
dinner paixy largel.y depends 
on how gue:3ts this. 374-23A 
(Feed) —There an? vary few 
people who do not care whe- 
ihcr thev t-ds' wxdl. 395-1 4.n'' 
Debating FEED, we reflecned o : 
the highpixssure business 
man made familiar to im 
in American a id li era 

turc, U) uniom moncv-n'akmg 
is cw'cjyllnn —an i ■ >n the 
t\»X' of \vt;man \vhoe.> main 
(•('iiccrn IS to lie fasnn,nabJe’ 
A- d we .aasuati cl <> .sav di.v 
?xo*?/ few^ people do no* -'jir 
whither tir'v !< ed well. Ou. 
orib’ c'biecli.'ii to FEEL wim 
are there (unj people who do 
no, c*aro ho v th '\' f'ol? The' 
we thought of fariat'cs so fire 
with real for so compfuel 
ahso-hori jn—some cause, 
that thov do not care about 
their hcahh if onlv their pur- 
po.se IS bciii’i arh ieved. We 
tlionght of poop! plunged int ) 
llv' di'p'hs of hitter grief-- 
for exampl'x a mother who 
has I'-s )v ]• Ixabv. Mav it no* 
he tha" .slv^ i indilTerent to 
her ow:n hc'abh? Afar car fu 
con ndf'i at iorp we concluded 
tha' it coidd not truthfull' 
said tha' 1h r^ are na peopl ‘ 
who dfj no" care whether tho" 
ie(‘) well We therefor' foun 
n ithing to nearrel with n 1h 
s atf'mont that there ar^ rc/iy 
fern people who do nol 'Mre 
wh^'her tlioy FEEL well. 
(Fc'd)—People who usually— 
well often seem unable to ap- 
pwriate the troubles of those 
who don't. 427-11A 

FEES, n., nl. fee. 

(Toes)—Prove an appreciable^ 
expen.se to golfer who plays" 
seve al rounds weekly. 

113-2aA 
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(Ici'.'')—Often prove more costly- 
th' n anticipated. 214-35A 

(Foes)—Wo c‘ari seld./m truly 
that we enjov' mcjiin:* 
them. 2‘)3-2()A 

Though it might be said that we 
usually do no: (object to meei- 
ing fee.» which wo coirsiider 1 j 
l:e fair, we thought it woul 1 
be ovcresiimat'in':^''our (a(;, 
city for pleasLue to ^av that 
more often than sehJom \\ ‘ 
actually etnoy pa\e g mc- i 
dues! It is-sLin'lv onlv wh‘''i T. 
fees seem to ur. cxceptio'ialK 
or invxnc'te d>'e- cheap, 

and perhaps occasi^-m-ll ' 
wlien ih:*\' h.ave s 've ' 
in. from acutedy punfu! 

O!’ unpleasant siuatioa 

that, we cm tr'lv cx 
pcnence enjoyment in meet¬ 
ing them. Siu'h were our re¬ 
flections m acc’opt ng FEES <t 
an apt Solulion iiere. On th' 
other ha.nd we thought we 
could more often than soldo > 
truly snv that we eniov meet¬ 
ing FOES, since thi^ terc^ 
embraces onemies. opponon'.s 
and adversaries of all t .per 
not all of who n n 'cri bc' i-n- 
palcalile or b t^er il'-wish u*- 
It is. for i'^stance. more of?e'’ 
than seldom on o%-abIe to 
meet an a.dveivary o 
opponent on coual t^rm 
and again, it is pleasnrablv 
.«=abs’'yin”, to meet e\en .'i 
Int'cr enemy wh-'ii «jne Is 
confir’c it that one is go ng t - 
get the better of him, 

(Foes'.—Wo ^'ften unv iselv h't 
a doctors’s these inllueiu'e on * 
op nion of him. 30 1-35A 

FEET, n., pi fo d; Iv^wer extremi 
ties of the logs. 

(Foes)—In special cas-^’s chiropo¬ 
dist is sometimes able to re¬ 
duce these. 53-33 \ 

The phrasing of the Clue cleaiiv 
favoured the selected word.; 
feet. The solution fees was j 
weakened b\^ the incontest- 
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able argument thal a chiropo¬ 
dist IS a’lmiyti a ole to reduce 
his (‘hargc.s iL i e so chooses, 
tiad t!:o Clui 1 een w.jrded 
“—is some nines wtllnirj Lo re¬ 
duce ti c e” then fees would 
have* hee:i an an^t selection. 
As the Clue sb.Od, however, 
]ee was the inoi’e logical 
an'-nvei*. for t' cO‘ cniropodists 
ere so 1 etinvcs i ble to reduce 
sw< li..-n (-r nia’lr-rmed feet is 
. nrph* s a c. out of iach 
ni’.T, , a piefcme. a mock 
aU.'K k. 

(’ault h V. om n'" most 
cleverb’ ( a'lrived his is often 
■c n ih.'ajgn 1 ■ anc her wo- 
ri'H.. 222-28A 

In oui \ .eve the alterria- 

ti\o o. ;d In impheat’on at 
rnv 1 a e. ha\e exa'gerated 
he !i\g.*f'ncr wuh which wo- 
mo"- p eh'nn in vAIXT. Thev 
! tan ha e lO" u’C'^e tj such 
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ofteu transparent tvi a woman, 
we felt it leaso.iable to 
a.ssume. 

FEU., atij.. cruel. l*'rrible 

fF('lt)—Fa’o's blows arc often 
tiri'^. 89-36A 

FEET, n . cloth of wool rolled and 

P'OS.'-C h 

(PelO--Anmiars skin provides 
tins. 1-3D 

FrSTl\"E. adi., joyous, gay. 

(Restive)—Excitable persons arc 
apt to behave tactlessly in 
such a PU)od 241-4D 

Anybody, whether excitable or 
otherwise, is liable to have 
badly, stupidlv or stubbornly 
in a restive mood, but only in 
particular circumstances du¬ 
ring such a mood can a per- 
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son behave tactlessly- No \ 
particular circumstances be-! 
Ing cited in the Clue, we felt | 
RESTIVE to be a weak poss* ! 
ible Solution. In some de-1 
gree the same criticism ap- i 
plies to a FESTIVE mo.)d, but 
not, we' thought having re-! 
gard to the given context, to 
quite the same extent. A 
restive mood conjures up no i 
particular situation, but a 
festive mood implies a com- ‘ 
pany of people in some cir¬ 
cumstances of amusement oi 
entertainment since one can¬ 
not be festive by oneself. Ex¬ 
citable persons, when feeling 
joyous, do throw off all con¬ 
ventional restraint, forgetting 
that their exuberance may be 
embarrassing, inconvenient or 
discomfitting to others more 
controlled than themselves.' 
Such behaviour cnn aptly be 
described as tactless and for' 
these reasons we considered 
FESTIVE the better Solution ' 
to this somewhat difficult ■ 
Clue. 

(Restive) — Humane boss is' 
usually patient wi-h young; 
employee in — mood. l 

404-5D; 

RESTIVE in the context means ■ 
unmanageable, rejecting con- 
jecting control. obstinate. 
And we thought that even a 
humane bos^ is not so fre¬ 
quently as usually patient 
with a young employee in 
such a mood. Admittedly 
the boss, being humane, mav 
make certain allowances for, 
the employee’s you^h—but I 
the employee’s being restive • 
rnay have serious repercus-! 
sions on other employees or | 
even on the business itself I 
On the other hand to Be in I 
a FESTIVE mood is merely i 
to be joyous or jovial, and 
the young employee’^ being ^ 
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in such a mood need not 
have such serious repercus¬ 
sions. We preferred FES¬ 
TIVE because it was the 
milder term and accorded 
better wih the degree of fre¬ 
quency laid down in the 
word usually. 

FEW, adj.. not many. 

(New)—At the beginning of this 
century motor cars were. 

35-36A 

(Jew)—Even a canny Scot can 
be done, but, admittedly, only 
by—! 69-28D 

Jew I thought much too sweep¬ 
ing. as it excludes all races, 
including the Scot himself, 
from doing a Scot. Surely 
even among Scotsmen there 
are degrees of native cunn¬ 
ing, and why should not one 
more canny than another do 
the less canny? Then to 
resume the argument as to 
other races. Without dwell¬ 
ing on at least one people 
of traditional frugalit.y on the 
continent of Europe, let us 
come nearer home and con¬ 
sider some of the castes in 
India whose shrewdness Is 
proverbial. Thus reasoning, 
I confidently formed the opi¬ 
nion that Few was the correct 
solution, being proof against 
all such criticism. 

(Jew)—Even the cleverest 
swindler usually takes care 
not to attempt to swindle a— 
135-37A 

As a race, th-^ Jews deservedly 
have a reputation for shrewd- 
nes.s in financial and other 
business dealing. But surely 
those among them who are so 
formidable that “even the 
cleverest swindler takes care 
not to attempt to swindle 
them” must be a small mino¬ 
rity. Therefore, in view of 
the adverb “usually”. Jew 
was open to serious adverse 
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criticism. On the other hand, i 
it can scarcely be denied that' 
there are few people whom; 
even the cleverest swindler, 
usually takes care not to' 
swindle. Be it noted that | 
Jews may well be largely re- , 
presented among such people. 
Hence few was preferred. ■ 
XNew)—Owing to the war **—*’ 
Jokes seem to be very amus¬ 
ing these days. 212-20D 

Why should the war make NEW i 
jokes seem to be very amus¬ 
ing these days? We could 
conceive of no adequate rea¬ 
son. unless it were assumed 
that there has been a dearth 
of new jokes in consequence 
of .the war and that those 
which do make their appear¬ 
ance are the more amusing 
because of their rarity. But 
is this the case? We did not 
think so. Surely, rather has 
the war and its horrors ins¬ 
pired m^n.y a brave lest. On 
the other hand, it is but na¬ 
tural that with suffering so 
widespread in the world.; 
FEW jokes can be very amus- | 
ing these days. | 

(New)—Only “—” friends ?ire ! 
likely to lend money to for-' 
getful borrower. 225-'^'ilA 

In the first instance it was not- j 
ed that a forgetful borrower! 
by no means necessarily re¬ 
fuses to repay his debt. In-: 
deed people whose practice it 
is to dodge debts may well; 
need to have a good memory 
for them. We therefore could . 
not accejgt the implication In 
the statement completed by, 
NEW, that old friends are 
never likely to lend money to j 
a forgetful borrower. On the , 
other hand, FEW could be i 
taken to include both old and 1 
new friends. We did not 
think FEW understated the 
number, since friends likely 
to lend money to a borrower 
are seldom many. 


(New)—Nagging wife’s com¬ 
plaints are seldom this. 

231-27A 

(New)—As they grow older peo¬ 
ple are apt to find—pleasures 
more enjoyable than were 
those of their youth. 

323-34D 

(New)—^Problems arising out of 
the war are far from being 
this. 344-29A 

(New)—Man who seems almost 
daily to have—^jokes to tell 
you tends to be a nuisance. 

348 31A 

(New)—If doesn’t take long for 
woman to notice when wo¬ 
man associate has—clothes. 

352-22A 

To notice when a woman has 
NEW clothes, obviously you 
must be able to tell whether 
the clothes are new or not!, 
But is that so eas.y to do? 
Although iney have been worn 
several — perhaps many— 
times, it may be very diffi¬ 
cult to tell that clothes are 
not new if they have been 
carefully used and kept in 
good codition. If a woman you 
have “known for some 
time wears a dress 
you have never seen her wear 
befoi'c, that is no proof of its 
being new. She may have 
an extensive wardrobe with 
plenty of things to choose 
from, and it may be a cheri¬ 
shed garment which she 
keeps for special occasions. 
We felt we were on firmer 
ground in saying that It 
doesn’t take long for a wo¬ 
man to notice when woman 
associate has FEW clothes. 
Because then she must wear 
the same things monotonously, 
over and over again, which 
she would scarcely do if she 
were in a position to “ring 
the changes” more fre¬ 
quently ! 
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(JNew)—Goods are usually morej 
expensive to buy when they ! 
arc this. 372-3'Di 

(Kew) — Generally speaking * ! 
wives always try to please i 
their husbands! 379-33A ' 

We thought it would be Koln^* i 
TOO fai" to say, e\en qeneralUf 
Sfjeakhiq, (hat NEW wives ai- ' 
‘Lvaiis trv to please their hus 
bands. Some competitors who 
selected this AUernalive ma • 
have 1 ejected onlv on marri- 
rc cs. “arranged in Heaven*'. 
Thev mav Iku’c overh-nL-' 
pk'! Vffies c' ntracted in le.-s 
'Oman'1C circiimstan cs, sn-’h 
.s tho.^'e based 1 r^elv o , 
hnancial coiiij'lerati‘m or r,) 
rial staiuliim anri iho'-e i.' 
whch shrewish and diomiiiecr- 
ins wn’cs haw littl ‘ or no 
('ons'Ideration for tiieir hu.s- 
bands. In our clioif'e of FF.\V 
as the Solution we were lar;^e- 
ly inti lenceJ by the word al- 
'icays wh'ch rcrn^'m’oer. i.s a 
very sweeping term, allo'vhi;; 
for no excc'pt d)!!'? Harna i 

nature—and marria£Te —he.'nu 
what it is. Wi' leb it tnie to 
sav that, general]v speakim. 
few \vlvcs. ahrcnis trv to , 
please their hushan hs. 

(Fev)— —oc(;pL’ serin 'o 
acute! V ciiiadiclous of Ide'.s 
brevitv. 387-34 A 

(N'jw)—Boss !s usually more 
con-iderate towards em 
ployees when they are this. 

398-7D 

We Ihoiif^ht it true (o sav that 
a lioss is usuaJlv more consi¬ 
derate to employees when 
they are FEW becau.se then he 
can hardly heln know in q them 
n:ore mtimalclv than he other¬ 
wise would. There is less. 
likelihood of Ih^' employees, 
belnq merelv numbers on a 
works rep'ister, as may be the ' 
case in a biq firm. Admitted-! 
ly, employees in a big firm I 
•with a powerful trade union, i 
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may—or may not! —have 
more privileges and better* 
terms than employees in a 
small firm. But we question¬ 
ed whether this could be 
taken to mean that the boss 
’in the big firm is more consi¬ 
derate in the accepted sense 
of that word. We thought 
theic was less to be said for 
NEW. When employees are' 
new the boss might be a 
liide mom exacting or vngl- 
1: nl to make sure thev c’orne 
up to standard or that they 
get no lalse imprc.ssion that, 
sb'ickne's is accepted. And 
micht there not be more paint 
in saving that a bos-', is usually 
more considerate towards em- 
plo\ees when they are old? 

(New)—Apparently. its often 
verv har 1 for the average 
Pcr-'on to express him.self in 
phrases 412-29A 

FE^'^ER. adi., comp. Few. 

(v'ewei)—The . .the.v arc the 
more likely office rules to be 
obeyed. 411-21D 

W'^ though,- it true to say that 
the FEWER they are the 
m )re I'lkelv f.)frice rules are 
In b^ c.b \ved b.cause (a) the 
fewer the rules the easier 
It I-: for empb'yee-i to learn 
and obey ihCiU, ib) '.he few- 
c«' Hr' rule.s tlio more co¬ 
operative I'lnplovees are like- 
Jv tf> be, and (<) the fewer 
fne rules Hie easier it is f^^r 
the managi'mer'’ io detect 
disobediene \ Perhaps .you 
thought that much tbc same 
argument apnlLe 1 to NEWER. 
Yet now rules mav be dis¬ 
obeyed because the staff is 
not conversant with them. 
Moreover, the staff, being 
not umd to the new rules, 
may forge^ about them. And, 
remember, the rules though 
NEWER mav number two— 
or two hundred! 
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FIB 


(Newer)—Often, Ihe—his res-' 

• ponsibilities Lhe more a vain 
man makes ol them! 435-15A 

We thought that the exclama¬ 
tion mark, impl.vnig surprise 
and the restraint in ihe word 
often iavoLircd I'EWER. With 
this Solution wo had the com¬ 
plete paradox On the otiier 
hand, i.i is scarf ( Iv suroriMn^ 
that the NEWER his respon¬ 
sibilities lhe mure a vain ma i 
should make of them—aiul 
perhaps make of ihem usu¬ 
ally rather than often. 

FIAT, n., a command. 

(Feat) — Always commands 
people’s attention. 

dO-ltiA 

This Ciuc cfnsistel of an un- 
Qual fr d asserti n and as 
such could no* he U'Conciled 
With the soiuUun Feat. Feats 
are dee Is which manife'.l 
extraordinary strcn.'tth, skill 
oi' courage, an<l it will be 
geue’allv admitted that 
many .^uch deeds are ac¬ 
compli s lie f I every day in 
O'ery walk of l;f** which do 
not attract or comm«'md any 
at tent inn a) all On the 
other harifl a fiat is a f )rmal 
edict which by its very 
nature must alw.ivs comman 1 
the attention of the T.eople 
to wh )m it i.s addre.S'Od 
IVIany ontiants, I feel sure. 
reje{ tc'l f'nn mcr dv 1 ecausi’ 
it seemed too obv'ious a solu¬ 
tion and fo]' that i\ a ^on m iv 
tr I oner* a'/ain urc,e sobers 
never to disemai the obvious 
unle.ss they are satisfied th d 
an alternative solution is 
more ant and true. Vn'wo ! 
in the light of common .^ensc. 
fiat rk'spite its isricss. 

was the only posshilc ans¬ 
wer to this Clue. 

FIB, n., a falsehood; v. i. to tell ; 
an untruth. 

(Fit)—Often bears bitter fruit, j 
57-6D' 
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(Jilh—What henpecked hus¬ 
bands are often driven to do. 

98-19D 

A husband who allows h.msolf 
to ijo houpeckeil is noL ur d- 
narily a man w iio w.ll bj b -1 I 
cnou.. 11 >'o Jiij, ..c. ij j-eiusc 
or di o’ ev w.f-’s wi hes 

or behests. On die otner 
hano Jt 1.-- cera in a i en- 

pc'-ke i husnarid will resort 
In devi'es to escape ins whe s 
Cmpur and ( ulb irslb, he 
Will. In iaci. bt' oficn url\eii 
to fit). 

(FiX Fil )—Often piaecs a per¬ 
son in an unloi lunate po>"- 
ti' n. 15‘)-2HD 

(Fix)—Wo aie apt to leel em- 
1) ira^'-e ; wliea c aigh' a: a 
- 

In aie given conlext and i-eact 
I . CO. junction w-th cither 
IJA ()i Fhy I 1 ',' words 
( all. ht .11 (O. i'’ onir be l.n- 
to/p eted U sco't'crecl or 

fo'i.i.' o'li I ■' In Uie 
of caisnacLcl or entanghid 
tiny a i h-d litile or nothing 
to :h ' oi lhe statement 

com id''ted by FI.Sl at 'i were 
in'jphea 'Io in icl dion tn 
FFt o u v*cw icgariiiiig 
FIX wa Urn there iiio many 
kmd.s o{ (till cul'ie-c i e. fl.xes 
— 'Oc al an(’ tiomesti * for .’c- 
slnncv — wlich do noi oeva* 
sion us any ('mbarrassment 
to be (hstovere.l in Ind^vl 
there are many in which, far 
from feeling cmharrasseil. we 
woulii weicome tiic assist¬ 
ance or sugeestions of ,mLv 
the-* person. FIX, therefore 
was in our opinion t^o open 
n word to merit selection. 
That we are apt to be em¬ 
barrassed when caught in a 
FIB seemed to us an accept¬ 
able assertion, ^or howev'cr 
trivial or harmless the fib 
may be, it is a pin-prick t(i 
our vanity to be found tut 
in it. 
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FIBS, n., pi. fib. I 

CDibs) — Inexper i e n c e d j 
young women are apt to bej 
easily dazzled by a philan- j 
derer’s these. 166-18A! 

Inexperienced young women | 
are by no means necessarily ; 
mercenary young women and | 
philanderers are not in the | 
lirst place, necessarily be i 
wealthy and secondly, when j 
they are wealthy they do not I 
invariably exploit their ■ 
wealth to gain their ends. ; 
In view of these reflectio is 
DIBS merited little, if any., 
consideration. On the other, 
hand broadly speaking, inex- ^ 
perienced young women; 
are susceptible to calculated: 
flattery and philanderers arc, 
singularly and unscrupulous¬ 
ly adept at this subtle art. 
which, after all is their most' 
effective accomplishment. • 
Flattery has been pictures¬ 
quely described as “flbs in | 
gala dress.” 

<Dibs)—It is usually very fool-, 
ish to seek to influence child¬ 
ren by means of these. 

241-30A, 

(DiVjs)—Many a person, alas I | 

has weaknes.s for the e. I 

274-22A 

^*For the love of money is the 
root of all evil” runs Holy 
Writ, and the mischievous 
G. B. S. asks us to icad > 
lack for love. No less mis- 1 
chievous was the writer of 
the couplet—“Vile money!” 
True, Let’s have enough to i 
save our thinking of such! 
stuff. In considering this i 
Clue we reflected to our- j 
selves that it might well be a 
cause for rejoicing rather 
than lamentation that only 
a minority of people (as 
implied by the phrase manv 
a person) have a weakness 
for DIBS, or money! That 
is, of coiirse, if the remain- 
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ing majoriiiy had the same 
incentive to work! But we'*' 
came to the conclusion, and 
with little hesitation, that to 
say many a person has a 
weakness for dibs would be 
much of an understatement. 
Surely the vast majority of 
us have a weakness for dibs. 
We could find nothing to 
quarrel with in the Solution'' 
FIBS. Be It noted, fib is a 
mild expression and means 
merely trivial or venial lie. 

(Fads, Fits)—Man of the world 
is usually indulgent towards 
woman’s these. 276-3 ID 

(Dibs) Few grown-ups can 
honestly say they have never 
evaded the law by means of 
these. 290-28D 

A person could perhaps be said 
to have evaded the law 
by means of DIBS if the 
evasion were achieved in a 
law suit which he won be¬ 
cause his wealth enabled him 
to have the best legal assist¬ 
ance. But, for the most part 
the statement completed by 
this Alternative clearly envi¬ 
saged bribirv. and we felt it 
would be taking too pessimis¬ 
tic a view of mankind to 
imply that bribery is so ram¬ 
pant. Indeed we qupstioned 
whether with the majority 
of people, who are in humble 
callnig-, the or’casion for 
such bribery would be likely 
to arise. FIBS, which neev> 
mean no more than white 
lies, did not go nearly so far 
as DIBS. People in the hum¬ 
blest of callings might well 
tell a fib or two at least once 
’in their lives to evade the 
law, albeit the evasion ts 
trivial in the extreme. 

(Dibs)—“When you are in finan¬ 
cial trouble and ask friend--- 
for help, you may well ex¬ 
pect to get. 324-19A 
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FIGHT 


FIDDLE, v.i., to trifle. ( 

(Diddle)—It is often difficult to | 
keep one’s temper with per- j 
sons who do this habitually, j 
155-28A 1 

Diddle means cajole, cheat or ; 
swindle. To say it is often 
difficult to keep one’s temper 
w4h persons who diddle 
habitually would t)e under¬ 
stating the cace. Fiddle, as 
here suggested, means “busy 
oneself over trifles'’ and was 
adjudged therefore to be 
much more in accord with 
the restraint in the Clue. 
(Diddle, Riddle)—It is seldom ' 
in the nature of a really hard , 
worker to do thfs. 298-6D ; 
FIGHT, n., a contest, a battle: 

V. 1. to contend, strive; v. t. ; 
to war against. I 

(Night)—Worry causes us many • 
an unhappy one. 87-15A 
(Right)—It often calls for great 
courage to this a wrong. 

158-15A . 

The noun “wrong” means' 
merely an injustice. Ob- 
viously, the vast majority of , 
wrongs encountered i)y 
are small ones and there 
was no qualifying worej in 
1 the clue to indicate that the 
} wrong referred to was of a | 

[ major nature. Therefore.' 

j the adverb “often” would 
have overstated the fre- j 
quency with which called 1 
for great (note thj adjective) 
courage merely to right a 
wrong. Fight was the apter, 
they decided, because the 
I fact that we have to fight 
(presumably to right) a 
wrong clearly implies that »t 
ts no trivial affair. 

(Right)—^Person of spirit sel¬ 
dom relinquishes this with¬ 
out a struggle. 189-17 A 

[(Right)—^Most of us feel an 
instinctive desire to this an 
injustice when possible. 

220-14D 
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(Right, Might, Sight)—It some¬ 
times calls for great courage 
to accept loss of this bravely. 

271-26D 

We felt it could justly be con¬ 
tended that it always calls 
for great courage to accept 
loss of SIGHT bravely; and 
that, if not invariably, loss of 
MIGHT, which after all im¬ 
plies a position of excep¬ 
tional power and authority, 
more oiteri than sometimes 
necessil a,tes great courage to. 
be accepted bravely. RIGHT 
was rather vague in the 
given context, being open to 
too manj' possible interpreta¬ 
tions. But 1 effecting on its 
application to prisoners of 
war, concentration camps 
and the peoples under the 
Nazi yoke we felt that here 
again someiiems was an 
understatement. FIGHT 
seemed to us the least con¬ 
tentious of the Alternatives, 
because lead in conjunction 
with this Solution the degree 
of frequency denoted accord¬ 
ed aptly with the words 
great courage. Moi*e often 
than not ordinary courage Is 
called lor to acc-ept bravely 
the loss of a tight, be it a 
physical or mental conflict, 
hu: if. for example, one’s 
freedom or the preservation 
of one’s good name is at 
stake then it does call for 
exceptional courage to accept 
defeat bravely. 

(Sight)—Sensitive persons are 
usually strongly repelled by 
a gory this. 

281-34A 

What is a gory SIGHT? Sure¬ 
ly a wide variety of specta¬ 
cles could be classified under 
this somewhat vague head¬ 
ing. A butcher’s shop, for 
instance, with its carcasses, 
steaks and chops etc. pre¬ 
sents a gory sight, but we 
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FILE 

questiune I whether sensitive . 
pcrso.is arc usually strongly i 
repulsed by it. Certahily in' 
rnc^tL'SS jJnlain Inciav such ■ 
a iiftht wo )ld Ix' lar from' 
re,j:'Leiit to ('ven the uiosL 
.^e.-SJtive so.b] JjecMUse oi 
Ihe va^ue.iLss aiid widely 
cd 'orsc c , licidK)!! ot the 
It vv’c V. ^'iC LI able t ) rc 
ga-< SlG.j-_r as a saiisfactory 
Alii mat i\c i.ere. A ^orv' 
Flv^:iT 'ir, a c.ai,orcn'i matlci'. 
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FILE n , a c<mIcc ion rd paper.. 
urrunr.o ' I'r" joj'i’i'nc *. 

(Wile)— O tc'i fic’iirc: m con¬ 
vict's es' t jc. 10-15)a 

FILL. \.i., to occupy cMUplctcl 
(Film)- Few place - are ea-^ / 
for complol'dv iricxp'n’onc 'd 
pevrou In thb’ 2'i7-rU)D ' 

We came to .ht' conclusion that ; 
no place is easy \ur a com-! 
plelelv Inex’cenonceo perso i' 
to FILM in the normally,: 
accepted ineaninGfs of the' 
yvorrl place and film as used ' 
in this context. To Him a j 
place, however, poorly, one 
must have some experience! 
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in cinematography, other¬ 
wise one would not know 
how to operate a, camera. 
Pci haps there were solvers 
wacj ihou^hl icw indcrstand 
th'j luiniber oL places easy 
for a (-ompletely 'jnexperienc- 
ed pcrso.i to FILL. This 
view we could not accept. It 
nn y well be that even a 
labouier’s job is not easy 
foi- a comple'cly inexperienc- 
C'l pjivoa to nil 
(Bid) -Wailing unduly in rcs- 
laui-anl to get our this is 
u-u: !iv irritating. 

392-19D 

FILl.Y, n., a lively girl. 

(Foil.. ,—The cai.se ol man.v a 
in ais ruin. 52-36A 

Tn,;u.iu»ul Silvers reflected 
th u i" folh/ were the intend¬ 
ed answer, then the clue 
\v.>':l. ]?e f'cttjr worded as 
foLows;- ‘The cause of 
m.m. a 7 :)cr.son's ruin.” The 
restricted mascul'inc applica¬ 
tion ol the clue implied that 
Its .s dutiou was similarly res¬ 
tricted. Folly was far too wide 
in m'amiiig and loo loosely 
bnk'' wit'i tlic' ph asing of 
the' /due to (ustiiy stlecdon. 
On I he* oll>cr hand, the world 
lidv, meaning a wanton girl, 
nt e I th'' clue both closely 
and apdlv. 

fn’D'v)—Obbr women are apt 
ti bL' ind>h'rant of such a 
w.'U.ig woman. 146-25D 

FU’ii;. :..s it hero applied, moans 
a Inely. wanton girl. This 
alternative seemed therefore 
to make an ideal solution, 
for a fillv not only of eii 
ot Vends an older woman’s 
.sense of propriety but is 
olten a serious rival as well, 
it remained to be decided 
whether the remaining alter¬ 
native was less apt. Silly Is 
defined as: “Simple, harm¬ 
less, foolish, witless, impru- ^ 
dent, absurd, stupid.” Older 
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FILLY_^_ 

women would be apt to pity 
rather than be intolerant ol 
such a young woinan. 

(Folly)—Alas I middle-a g e d 
men seem to be peculiarly 
susceptible to tMs form ^ 
diversion. Iba-ziu 

All insuperable objection to 
folly was its incompati¬ 
bility with the broad defim- 
tion‘a form of diversion. The \ 
collectve term FOLLY em-1 
braces so many widely vary- 


(Firm)—Many a promising one 
is ruined by incompetent di¬ 
rectors. 41-19A 

(Firm)—Being employed in a 
bad one oUen seriously re¬ 
tards a person’s subsequent 
progress. 93-23A 

(Firm)—Many a this is weaken¬ 
ed by extravagant sentiment. 

173-4P 

(Firm)—Clever advertising is 
often chiefly responsible for 
success of one. 373-lD 


so many wiaeiy vaijr-i success ui unc. 
aspects, absurdities, ipiLMED, p. p., film: adapted for 


Ing - 

weaknesses and moral lap^ 
ses of human behaviour that j 
only fatuously or facetiously, 
could some of these be called | 
a form of diversion. FOL.L.Y 


representation by cinemato¬ 
graph. 

(Filled)—Place where big Box¬ 
ing Match is held is usually 
this. 10-20A 


a lorm oi ^ ; tnis. 

being thus rule J out of the jpiLMS, n., pi. film 

_T#»malnea bUX. i _ Ao o r 


running there lemataed but , 
the necessity of showing that: 
FILLY was not merely an | 
automatic but a ! 

selection. It was agreed that, 
the Clue constituted a cau-j 
tiously worded generalisation} 
and that common observa¬ 
tion certainly supports the. 
view that middle-aged men ; 
do seem to be singularly sus¬ 
ceptible to that form of 
diversion which a fill.V, le. a 
lively young girl, is able to 
provide. One has only to 
study the patrons of any 
popular restaurant or dance 
floor to accept this conten¬ 
tion. Indeed, one member 
of the committee expressed, 
the opinion that there is no 
need to look beyond the cir¬ 
cle of one’s own acquain¬ 
tances ! It was felt, top 
that the Interiertion alas ! 
lent point to the observation 
completed by FILLY, for 
middle-aged carries with it 
a certain digrrity and all too 
often does one see that d^- 
nitv trailed in the dust by 
middle-aged men when they 
are indulging .In this particu¬ 
lar form of diversion. 

FILM, n., cinematographic ribbon. 

2 0 


(Firms)—As "a rule, we don’t 
want to go to those in which 
there are people we dislike. 

354-16D 

The film actors or actresses 
whom we dislike are usually 
stars, otherwise they are un¬ 
likely to loom large enough 
in our minds for us to enter¬ 
tain ~such definite feelings 
about them. And usually stars 
take important p^t. or figure 
largely in a film. TThe Commi¬ 
ttee therefore agreed that as 
a rule we don’t want to g6"’u> 
FILMS in which there are 
people we dislike. They did 
not think that this argument 
applied with the same force 
to FIRMS in which unimpor¬ 
tant people are less remote 
than in films. In other words, 
the Committee thought it by 
no means so probable that the 
people we dislike in a firm 
are so important. They may 
be very junior employees In 
a big department store. It 
was therefore felt that the 
words as a rule were less ap¬ 
plicable with this Alternative 
as the Solution. 

FINE, n., a payment in money 
imposed as a punishment. 
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(File, Fire)—Often result of 

scorching. ^j-24D 

(Find)—^The bigger this is the 
more embarrassing it often 
proves. 189-20A 

FINED, p. p., fine; punished by 
fine. 

(Fired, Fixed)—Few people can 
philosophically accept being 
this unjustifiably. 100-37A 
FIRE, n., a conflagration; vehem¬ 
ence; V. t., to discharge. 

(Fine)—^A big one often means 
ruin. 8-lD 

If, instead of the word “Often*’ 
the word “sometimes” had 
bseri used in the Clue. 1 
should have considered ‘Fine* 
a better solution than ‘Fire*. 
However, since the Clue was 
as stated “Fire” was emi¬ 
nently the more reasonable 
answer. 

'<Firm. Farm)—Many a compa¬ 
ratively poor man has been 
well remunerated for starting 
one. 82-llD 

Starting was the pointer and 
the manner in which it res¬ 
tricted the clue clearly made 
Fire the most ant solution. 
Many corrtparatively poor 
men may have b?en well re¬ 
munerated by building un a 
firm or farm but hardly just 
by starting one. Tlie adverb 
“well” apparently misled 
some solvers who believed 
that it must necessarily bo 
read as ‘idghtly\ ‘in a proper 
manner’. ‘Well’ can, however, 
mean merely ‘to a considera¬ 
ble extent,’ as the dictionary 
makes quite plain. 

(Hire, W’ire)—^Employers who do 
this without proner investi¬ 
gation Invite possibly serious 
trouble. 117-25D 

(Dire)—^Wise men usually insu¬ 
re their business against an 
eventuality of this kind. 

211-lOD 

(Tire)—Sensational war rumo¬ 
urs are apt to this thoughtful 
patriots. 222-27D^ 
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A patriot is one who truly, loves 
and serves his fatherland^ 
cor motherland): one who 
defends, or is zealous for, his 
country’s freedom or rights. 
Sensational war rumours can 
do incalculable harm in rais- 
nig false hopes or caui^g 
unnecessary despair and de¬ 
featism. We therefore felt 
that sensational war rumours' 
are apt to FIRE, or inflame, 
thoughtful patriots rather 
than merely TIRE them. 
(Hire, Tire)—Wise employers 
seldom this a man unless 
fully warranted. 229-3D 

In our view the context here, 
particularly the words unless 
fully warranted, implied that 
the eventuality indicated by 
the Solution should be avoid¬ 
ed if at all possible. But sure¬ 
ly there is nothing undesira¬ 
ble about an employer mak¬ 
ing a man tired. A reasonable 
day’s labour should be tiring. 
There is, of course^ a world of 
difference between TIRE and 
overtire. Nor could we agree 
that wise employers so infre¬ 
quently as seldom HIRE a 
man unless it is fully warran¬ 
ted. Even wise employers 
sometimes, if not often, have 
to experiment. It may be In 
opening up new spheres of 
business, for which they, may 
have to employ additional 
staff; or it may be in merely 
engaging men on whose worth 
they are by no means sure. 
But that wise employers sel¬ 
dom FIRE, or discharge, a 
man unless such action is ful¬ 
ly warranted, we unhesita¬ 
tingly agreed. A wise emplo¬ 
yer strives to be just. 

(Hire, Mire)—^Being able to this 
somebody often makes small- 
minded man feel very impor¬ 
tant. 256-lOD 

MIRE may mean bespatter 
somebody with mud in the 
figurative sense, but the word 
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FIRED 


is rarely used in this sense. 
Moreover we questioned whe* 
ther his being able to do this 
can be said often to make a 
smallminded man feel very 
impQijtant. Surely, it is easy 
enough for anybody figurati¬ 
vely to Jhrow mud. We felt 
also that the mere power to 
hire is scarcely sufficient ot- 
ten to make even a small 
minded man feel very Imoor- 
tant. HIRE by itself, as tn 
this context, does not go very 
far. It may mean no more 
than to hire a coolie to carry 
one*s basket in the provision 
market; and surelv that is 
unlikely to make even a 
smallminded men feel very 
important! In other words. 
HIRE need mean no more 
than something trivial and 
temporary. Being able to hue 
a highly salaried person would 
be a' different matter, but 
that was not stipulated in^the 
clue. FIRE on the o her Hand 
implied that one had the 
power to terminate a person's 
rrpular employment, by vir¬ 
tue of the fact that one was 
that perion’s regular emplo¬ 
yer or boss. This Alternative 
thus clearly implied more au¬ 
thority or superioilty, 

(liire. Tire)—^As a rule, reflecti¬ 
ve boss is reluctant to this 
man m bad health. 354-2ID 

(Hire, Tire)—If we this an em¬ 
ployee without due considera¬ 
tion we usually regret it 

366-27D 

(Hire)—^Women are n.ore apt 

than men to this a servant 
impulsively. 373-27A 

[(Tire)—It is apt to be harmful 
to this young minds with 
stories unsulted to their age. 

385-18A 

The word unsuited did not of 
itself signify much. The des¬ 
cription in the clue might 
well' apply to a story with 
too many long words in it 
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I or one that is dry by chUd- 

1 hood standards. Such a story 

need contain no sensational 
I or unduly disturbing matter. 

And to tire a child's mind 
(not over-tire, mark you) 
need, by no means be harm¬ 
ful. One might do so to put 
him to sleep! FIRE, on the 
other hand, iyent further than 
TIRE. It was more positive, 
and (by implication, at any 
I rate) invested the word un- 

! suited with more meaning, 

i Fire means excite or inflame. 

We therefore preferred to say 
•it is apt to be harmful to 
FIRE young minds with sto- 
! rles unsuiled to their age. 

FIRED, p. p. fire. 

(Hired. Tired)—^As a rule the 
less efficient a worker the 
more liable he is to get this. 

296-22D 

(Fined)—Reckless driving Je¬ 
suits, iij many a chauffeur 
being. 54-13 A 

(Tired)—Fiction writer seldom 
produces good work when his 
imagination is intensely this. 

128-33A 

In the first place I questioned 
very much whether the ima¬ 
gination can be said to get 
t red. Moreover, when a fic¬ 
tion writer is mentally fati¬ 
gued to a high degree the 
improbability of his being 
able to produce good work 
would be so extreme as to 
call for the positive assertion 
that ‘*he does not produce 

good work.” Fired seemed 

clearly the better solution. It 
consorted particularly^ well 
with “imagination’* and ‘in¬ 
tensely’ in the Clue. But most 
important, the resultant re¬ 
mark was readily acceptable. 
A fiction writer’s imagination 
being intensely fired would in 
all probability lead to such 
extravagance of conception 
and expression as to defeat 
his purpose. 
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(Fined)—^Employee who jeopai^ 
dises good name of reputable 
firm is usually this. 149-8D 
Of all the employees who jeo¬ 
pardise the good name of 
their firm surely few do so in 
such a way as to fall foul of 
the law. It is usually the caso 1 
of mere inefficiency and un- j 
business like methods. This 
being so, the sentence com -1 
pleted by Fined could only be ' 
taken to iniply that most re- i 
putable firms themselves have ■ 
a system whereby they line: 
employe3s. Such an implica- j 
tion was quite unjustified. So | 
*Fined’ was considered more' 
apt. 

(Fired)—Slackness is the cause 
of many a junior employee 
being this. 160-:14A 

(Fined)—Being this is usually a 
severe blow to poor working 
man. 211-25A 

Dpubtless many of yoa argued j 
that beng FIRED is always a , 
severe blow to a poor work-, 
ing man : We could not quite ' 
accept that view. Such a man 
is not always able to gel 
anything in the nature of. 
permanent employment and I 
may be almost constantly in • 
the shadow of impending dis- | 
missal. In such a cjse he i.s. 
more or less prepared for it j 
sometimes, indeed, dismissal ; 
after a given period is inevl- j 
table. Nevertheless his being! 
fired is usually a severe blow ; 
to a poor working-man. ; 
There being so many types 
of fine, we questioned whe¬ 
ther his being FINED, while 
admittedly a bl<w, is usually: 
a severe one even to a poor 
working-man. 

(Fixed, Mixed)—Failing in love 
sometimes causes young 
man’s ambitions to become 
this. 216-16D 

(Fined )—Tiis being this for dis¬ 
honesty often handicaps a 
man heavily in life. 268-27A 
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With Fined as the Solution the 
Clue clearly referred to the 
employee class, whereas with 
Fined it was much less spe¬ 
cific. Our decision was lar¬ 
gely based on this reflection. 
A man can scarcely expect to 
get a testimonial from an em¬ 
ployer who has discharged 
him for dishonesty, and the 
lack of a testimoinal will su¬ 
rely handicap him heavily in 
his search for another post. 
Ir. compariso-^i, the statement 
completed by FINED sufi'er- 
ed from vagueness, we felt, 
A man who is fined for dis¬ 
honesty may be of indepen • 
dent means. Or the fine may 
be a purely nominal one for 
a technical oflence for which 
a employee of his was direct¬ 
ly responsible. AncT even if 
wide publicity were given to 
the fact that a tradesman 
had been fined for flagrant 
dishonesty, he .might well be 
able to move his place of bu¬ 
siness elsewhere and escape 
the worst consequences of 
such notoriety. 

(Tired)—We_.^are apt to take a 
distorted" '^ew of things when 
our minds are this. 335-37A 

Wc agreed that when we are 
worn-out or in a run-down 
condition we are prone to 
take a distorted view of 
things, but we did not think 
we are apt to do so when our 
minds are merel.y TIRED. In 
such a condition, we thought, 
our view of things is often 
muddled or detached one ra¬ 
ther than distorted. A mind 
that Is FIRED is one that is 
excited bv vehement emotion, 
fervour or lively imagination 
and we agreed that minds in 
this condition are apt to view 
things in a hightened or ex- 
aggeratejd form. The State¬ 
ment completed by this 
Solution, therefore, seemed 
to us broadly true. 
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(Hired, Tired)—Under modern 
labour coriailions probably 
lewer workers are—unneces- 
cesi^arily. 420-19D 

FIRES, n. pi. fire, 

(Fines)—Smoking in prohibited 
area has been the case of 
the circumstances of some. 
(Firms)—Insurance companies 

make searching enquiries into 
the circumstance of some. 

49-32.^ 

(Films)—Heroic rescues are of¬ 
ten seen in. 35-23 A 

Considering the unequivocal 
wording of this clue films \ 
would have been a poor se¬ 
lection. They are not heroic 
rescues which we witness in 
films, but merely spurious 
representations of gallantry. 
They are skilfully contrived 
illusions, each detail of which 
has been carefully rehearsed, 
and once illusions and actua¬ 
lities are irreconcilable my 
contention is that films invi¬ 
ted instant rejection. For the 
clue stated clearly. ‘Heroic 
rescues are et?.,’ Had the 
phrasing b?en ‘ Heroic rescues 
are often pefrormed in’* or 
Thrilling rescues are often 
seen in” there would have 
been a stronger case for films. 
On the other hand, no serious 
exception can be taken to the 
solution fires, tor who can 
deny that when buildings 
catch fire people are oflen 
trapped In them and when this 
happens the outlookers wit¬ 
ness some heroic rescues by 
firemen and other particip'! 
ants. 

(Tires)—^Woman’s capriciousness 
often this a lover. 189-17D 
It Is not uncommon for a 
lover who has grown tired 
of his one-time beloved to 
cite her capriciousness as the 
cause. But in most cases this 
is mere masculine rationali- 
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sation. and use and familla« 
rity have destroyed the ro¬ 
mance on which the affection® 
of man thrive. More likely is 
it, that the member of the 
fair sex in question has ra¬ 
ther been lacking in feminine 
capriciousness, which serves 
to maintain an atmosphere 
of uncertainty and variety. 

[ and, figuratively speaking, so 

1 often FIRES a lovei. 

FIRM, adj., steady, not easily mo- 
I yed; n., a commercial house. 

I (Fire)—Called upon to do so, 
trained soldiers will always 
stand. 40-21A 

(Fire)—^A.9 a rule the bigger 
this is the harder it is to con- 
1 trol. 189-32A 

FIRMS, n.. pL, firm. 

(Filmbi)—You can acquire a lot 
of valuable information about 
different countries from a 
number of these which deal 
with foreign travel. 63-4D 
' The word ‘valuable’ turned the 
scales in favour of firms. On 
reflect.oti it will be generally 
conceded that the informa¬ 
tion which we acquire about 
foreign countries through the 
medium of the screen is inte¬ 
resting rather than ‘valuable.* 
In travel films the cinema 
chiefly shows us scenes of a 
country, enlivened occasion¬ 
ally by a few customs of the 
Inhabitants. On the other 
hand, travel agencies furnish 
us with information regard¬ 
ing distances, means of tran¬ 
sport, currency and other 
items of practical value to the 
student or traveller. 

FISH, n., an animal that lives In 
water, v. i., seek by indirect 
means. 

(Fist)—Big one usually has the 
advantage over a small one 
in conflict. ^ 160-37A 

**Blg Pish” is a colloquialism for 
a man who has influence or 
power bv reason of position 
or wealth. Obviously, such a 
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man does not always have the 
advantage over a “small fish” 
in a conflict but usually he 
does. And even with fishes 
literally, the case is some 
times otherwise (particular¬ 
ly where the small fish is of 
the fighting type,) a big one 
usually has the. advantage 
over a small one in a conflict. 
Fish was therefore adjudged 
to be an apt-alternative. On 
the other ' hand, “usually” 
would have ma'fle an under¬ 
statement of the sentence 
completed by Fist, which al¬ 
ternative was so restricted in 
its meaning. Normally, a big 
fist considered by itself, must 
constitute an advantage over 
a small one in a conflict, 
which it was reasoanble to 
read in this case as a fight. 

(Wish)—^Even the most modest 
persons sometimes this for 
compliments. 309-23D 

Even the most modfest persons 
are composed of'~the stuff of 
human nature, of which va¬ 
nity in £X)me proportion, is an 
inescapable ii^redient. To 
say, therefore, that such per¬ 
sons only sometimes WISH 
for compliments seemed to us 
tantamount to crediting them 
with a humility more charac¬ 
teristic of the Seraphin than 
of any of the sons of Adam. 
All of us, we thought, FISH 
for compliments at times, if 
onl.v to feel the assurance 
that we have given pleasure 
to someone we love or_ deeply 
admire. It is possible to 
fish for compliments in 
a humble way and , in¬ 
deed, this is precisely what 
very modest persons do, es¬ 
pecially when they are in 
love. For even the most mo¬ 
dest persons feel the same 
anxious desire for approbation 
as the rest of us do when in 
love. 


(Dish, Wish)—Politeness often 
causes us to accept a queer 
one. 394-20D 

FI.3HY, adj., dubious, open to 
suspicion. 

.(Risky)—Such stories are occa¬ 
sionally highly entertaining. 

150-33A 

FIST, n., the clenched hand esp. 
as used in boxing. 

(Fish)—In conflict a strong one 
may make a man stagger. 

21-9A 

FIT, n., a paroxysm, a sudden' 
activity lollowed by relaxa¬ 
tion; adj. suitable, competent. 
(Wit)— Humour. 8-28D 

“Humour” is defined as number 
of things—playful fancy, ca¬ 
price, comicality, ^ mirthful 
ideas, etc.—but no Dictiona¬ 
ry, defines it as “Wit.” There 
is, indeed, a sharp distinct¬ 
ion between “Humour” and 
‘Wit” the latter being a much 
keener and more penetrating 
quality of mint?. On the other 
hand, the literal definition of 
“Fit” is. ‘A passing humour/ 
(Sit)—You must go to a reputa¬ 
ble tailor to obtain good this. 

39-11A 

(Fat)—Well-nourished infanta 
are usually. 53-33D 

To have selected Fat would hava 
been to commit oneself to a 
sweeping statement which 
might well be refuted by ex¬ 
perts on the subject. But few 
parents or doctors would 
contradict the platitudinous 
comments that well-nourish¬ 
ed infants are usually /it. 
(Fix)—We all hate to see a per¬ 
son In. 56-15D 

I banked on Fit because I have 
known people who, fiar from 
hating to see a* person in a 
fix, actually take a fiendish 
delight in seeing someone in 
a predicament. Most of us are 
acquainted with uncharitable 
people of this kind. But no 
one with a spark of humanity 
can fail to be deeply dlstress- 
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cd by the dreadful spectacle 
of a fellow being in a fit. 

(Wit)—Person who is this 
probably gets more fun out 
of life. 68-27D 

My reason for rejecting wit 
was that a wit may well suff¬ 
er from indifferent health, 
and moreover, a person who 
Is a wit Is often a cynic. The¬ 
re is, remember, a vast dif- 
ferenx;^ between a humourist 
and a wit. On the other hand 
it is surely indisputable that 
by virtue of his physical con- 
dition alone the person who 
is fit is far more likely to 
extract greater enjoyment 
from life then those whoS 2 
health is not so robust. 

(Fat)—Persons who are this are 
usually inclined to be amia¬ 
ble. 73-18D 

Popular supposition must have j 
misled the majority of those 
who wrongly put Fat as the 
solution of this Clue. Even 
accepting the assumption that 
fat people are usually jolly. 
Fit was unquestionably the 
better alternative^^ because a 
fat person is unlikely to be 
. amiable if he Is not fit. More- j 
over, to t{ie discerning much | 
significance must attach to I 
the fact that amiability 
means friendliness, as distinct 
from jollity, whereas fitness 
Is usually conducive, to a 
tranquil mind and a rational 
outlook, the disposition of an 
imflt person is often prone to 
unreasoning suspicious and 
hasty judgments. 

(Kit)—^Keen soldier Is particu¬ 
lar about keeping this. 

79-20D 

(HSty^Proving this In minor 
role enables many an actor 
to obtain a star part. 

133-31A 

The adjective ‘'many** would 
have gone too far m the sen¬ 
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tence completed by Hit. Sure¬ 
ly few actors thus distinguish 
themselves in a minor role, 
which, as a rule, has but li¬ 
mited scope. Rather is it by 
proven efficiency in such a 
role that the many are ena¬ 
bled ultimately to realise 
stardom. 

(Wit, Hit)—This kind of attack 
is quite often difficult to deal 
with satisfactorily. 160-20D 

Obviously WIT could not be 
used as adjective, and the 
committee questioned whe¬ 
ther it could be introduced 
here in its proper noun sense 
to denote “a kind of attack.” 
HIT was considered to ba still 
less apt because the resultant 
statement would have been 
almost nonsensically vague. A 
hit is a blow that has been 
delivered. The act has been 
completed so how can one 
deal with it satisfactorily? 
There remained FIT, which 
the Committee. adjudged to 
be an apt solution. A sudden 
attack of convulsions is quite 
often difficult to deal with 
satisfactorily. 

(Fat)—Generally speaking, peo¬ 
ple who worry a lot are sel¬ 
dom very this. 176-38A 

It is generally admitted by those 
best qualified to know, inclu¬ 
ding medical authprilies, that 
healthy body is seldom com¬ 
patible with a troubled mind, 
which is. in fact, a primary 
cause of ill-health. There may 
be people whose nature \i is to 
worry a lot and who, indeed, 
seem to thrive on it, but they 
must be rare. The Commit¬ 
tee accordingly found FIT to 
be an ideal solution. Ip con¬ 
sidering FAT, we reflected 
that corpulence itself often 
occasions its victims a lot of 
worry. Not ihfiequhntly it Is 
symptomatic of ill-healtb, be- 
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ing du3 to the failure of 
certain glands to function 
properly. We therefore ques¬ 
tioned whether one can say 
that people wh^ -worry a lot 
are so infrequently as seldom 
very fat. 

(Hit)—Man who has never been 
this oiten lacks sympathy to¬ 
wards those who are. 

208-22A 

(Fix)—We usually feel a natu¬ 
ral impulse to help anyone 
who is in one. 211-25D 

(Fat)—Usually in great demand 
when country is at war. 1 

232-1 od; 

(Fat)—Such people usually have \ 
hearty appetites. 258-31A 

’^(Hit. Wit)—At times most of us 
are disposed to admire and 
envy person who is this. 

269-39A 

(Fat)—Many people have large¬ 
ly their comfortable circums¬ 
tances lo thank for being this. 

298-34A 

Apparently some solvers rea- 
sonf^d that since fatness may 
weJl be regarded as a curse 
rather than a blessing, the So¬ 
lution .FAT called for an ex¬ 
clamation mark to show that 
the word thank was used not 
in its literal sense but Irpni- 
cally. And thus reasoning, 
they rejected FAT. But since j 
the people mentioned had to! 
thank circumstances and not j 
a person or persons, we did 
think there was such mark¬ 
ed irony in the statement 
completed by FAT as de¬ 
manded an exclamation mark 
My use of the word thank in 
this way was, of course, quite 
justified by common usage. 
Our choice of FIT was sim¬ 
ply based on our belief that 
many oeople do largely owe 
their fitness to comfortable 
circumstances, and incident¬ 
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ally, the lack of hardships*^ 
whereas we doubted whether 
many people largely owe their 
fitness to such circumstances. 
In all but a relatively few 
cases, we felt, a person’s fat¬ 
ness is mainly glandular or at 
any rate, constitutional in Its 
origin. 

(Hit, Wit)—A little knowledge 
can do much to make a per¬ 
son this. 3 34-30A 

HIT could only be understood, 
in this context as a surpri¬ 
sing success, and we were not 
prepared to say that a little 
knowledge can do much to 
make a person a success, sur¬ 
prising oj- otherw’.§e. In our 
view the term went too far. 
Nor did we think a little 
knowledge can do much to 
make a person a WIT. A wit 
•is a person of understanding 
or judgment, especially one 
has a keen perception of the 
ludicrous and can express it 
neatly. We strongly doubted 
whether merely a little 
knowledge could in iitself do 
much to imbue a person with 
the powers of a wit. Such 
powers, we thought, are lar¬ 
gely inherent rather than ac¬ 
quired. That a I'ittle knowled¬ 
ge can do much to make a 
person FiT, however, we 
could find nothing to auarrel 
with. Such knowledge, for in¬ 
stance, as enables one to see 
that the body functions nor¬ 
mally, to observe the first 
principles of hygiene, and to 
appreciate the golden rule 
ol moderation in all things. 

(Fat)—Such people are usually 
better able to endure starva¬ 
tion than those who are not. 

340-12A 

(Fat)—As we grow older we 
are apt to worry if we are not 
as this as we should be. 

357-20D 
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(Fat, Wit)—^Whether or not one 
is this depends a lot on the 
kind of life one leads. 

367-31D 

The Clue did not say often or 
usually depends a lot—it said 
depends a lot. And we could 
not accept the sweeping con¬ 
tention that whether one is 
a WIT depends a lot on the 
kind of I'ife one leads. As has 
been remarked before in these 
columns, fatness may well be 
brought on bv glandular con¬ 
ditions, and it may have little 
connection therefore with the 
life one leads. Similarly, whe¬ 
ther or not one is a WIT de¬ 
pends on the brain with 
which one is endowed and 
need not any way depend on 
the life one leads. On Ihe 
other hand, it is surely indis¬ 
putable that whether or not 
one is FIT necessarily depen¬ 
ds a lot o.i the kind of life 
one leads! For obviously if 
O'le abuses one’s body, has; 
insufficient sleep or does not 
take meals regularly one’s , 
health will almost certainl.v 
be impaired. 

(Fat)—Such people often have ‘ 
an air of selfassurance. | 

390-18A i 

(Fat)—Most employers seem 
to think they pay-sala¬ 
ries. 422-29A 

Even if many emlpoyers seem 
to think th^v pav salaries 
that are FAT, we certainly 
questioned verv much whe¬ 
ther most employers seem 
to think they do. Surelv 
unless such salaries were for¬ 
ced on them, it would scar¬ 
cely be consistent with pride 
in busiiness efficiency or bu¬ 
siness acumen for them 
to give such an impression! 
Rather, in our opinion. do 
most employers seem to 
think they pay FIT sala¬ 
ries — and even those 
who perforce pay sala- 
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Ties that they think are in 
excess of what is fit may still 
not think such salaries^ are 
really fit. 

FITTER, adj., comp, fit, 

(Fatter)—Spell of healthy 
outdoor life tends to make a 
weakly person this. 169-28A 
Taking particular note of the 
adjective healthy, the commi- 
tee reasoned that a spell of 
healthy outdoor life must 
tend to make any weakl.v 
person FITTER Whether it 
tends to make him FATTER 
is surely coniectural, we felt. 
A weakly person does not ne¬ 
cessarily become fitter. un¬ 
healthy tat mav conceivably 
be the cause of his weakli¬ 
ness. 

(Fatter)—Rest and a well ba- 
]an'*ed diet usually help to 
make a delicate peiiou this. 

313-16A 

In our view the word usually 
here r.iled out FATTER, be¬ 
cause many a delicate person 
is already fat and indeed of¬ 
ten becomes thinner by fol¬ 
lowing the prescription men¬ 
tioned in the Clue. That rest 
and a well balanced diet usu¬ 
ally help in some degree to 
make a delicate person fitter 
seemed us a trite statement 
with which none could quar¬ 
rel. 

FIX, n., a dilemma, difficult posi¬ 
tion. 

(Fib)—Bad boy is often caught 
m one. 15-31A 

(Fib)—Inexperienced liars are 
often caught in one. 121-8D 
In the first place “liars” even 
though modified by the ad¬ 
jective “inexperienced” point¬ 
ed to something of more 
conseauence than a mere fib. 
We all of us tell fibs or white 
lies, “Inexperienced” iin the 
Clue had particular point 
with Fix as the solution. The 
practised liar might ^ 
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able to He his way out of dl- 
fficulHes created by prevari¬ 
cation where the inexperien¬ 
ced liar would often be caught 

. In a fix. 

(Fit)—The consequence . of un¬ 
governable temper is some¬ 
times a serious. 427-1 ID 

FIXED, adj., established, settled 
permanent. 

(Mixed)—^Probably most men 
prefer their da:ily duties to be 
this. 220-13A 

After a little cogitation, we 
agreed that the cautious qua¬ 
lification probably was indeed 
justified by the ticklish prob¬ 
lem posed here! Undoubtedly 
one of the commonest causes 
of complaints about work, 
not only from men but from 
women too, is its monotony. 
The cry is for more variety, 
but surely not for such 
variety to be mixed. Dif¬ 
ferent . periods of the 
day can be allowed to 
the discharge of diflerent du¬ 
ties. In our view, therefore, 
it was necessary to draw a 
distinction between mixture, 
at it was suggested here, and 
variety. We felt that being 
engaged on different duties at 
the same time would prove 
a greater strain than mono¬ 
tony, and that this is pro¬ 
bably the opinion of moat 
men. Henca our conclusion 
that, whereas most men pre¬ 
fer their duties to be varied, 
they probably prefer them 
to be FIXED rather than 
MIXED. 

jCMixed)—It is usually futile to 
argue with person whcae 
opinions are this. 251-28A 

<Mix&d)—It is generally profit¬ 
less to argue with person 
whose ideas are this. 

• 315-27A 


FIXES, n., pi. fix, 

(Fires)—In formidable these 
highly strung people are apt 
to panic. 176-8D 

(Fines, Flr€s)~Carelessness «s 
the cause of a very great 
many these. 198-18D 

While acknowledging that many 
FIRES are caused by 
careleysness, we felt it 
would have been over¬ 
stating the case to con¬ 
tend that a very great 
many fires are thus caused. 
Particularly sq al the present 
time, when the incendiary 
bomb is the cause of innu¬ 
merable tragic conflagrations 
FINES we dismissed as ^belng 
too loose-fitting In relation to 
the given context and too va¬ 
gue in its application. Care¬ 
lessness may be a contribu¬ 
tory cause of a great many 
fines, but there are also nu¬ 
merous instances of such pu¬ 
nitive measures in which care¬ 
lessness plays no part. Much 
more precise definition was 
called for in the Clue to war¬ 
rant the selection of FINES. 
In view of the broad phra¬ 
sing and sweeping nature of 
the Clue we considered 
FIXES, the colloquial term for 
dilemmas, by far the most 
apt solution. For without any 
straining of the imagination 
most of us can call to mind a 
very great many dilemmas 
which people, including our¬ 
selves, find themselves is due 
to their own carelessness. 
FLASH, V. i., to burst out into 
violence, to dart. 

(Flush)—Justifiable anger often 
makes even a mild tempered 
person do this. 122-28D 

FLASHY, adj., gaudy, cheaply at¬ 
tractive. 

(Fleshy)—Fastidious young wo¬ 
men are not as a rule greatly 
attracted by this kind of 
young man. 156-24A 
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Flashy means cheaply attract¬ 
ive, showy, gaudy, given to 
displjiy. Fleshy means plump, 
fat. Fleshiness, on the o:hei 
hand, need bear no relation 
to a man’s character. Fleshi¬ 
ness is merely a physical ten¬ 
dency, over which he may 
have no control. Hence selec¬ 
tion of Flashy in view of the 
word “fastidious” in the clue. 

(Fleshy)—Fastidious women are 
apt to find such men repel¬ 
lent. 234-25A 

We felt that the case for 
FLESHY might not have 
been quite so weak if the 
Clue had read: ‘Fastidious 
men are apt to find such 
women repellent.” As it was 
there seemed little indeed to 
be sa;id for FLESHY, because 
mere fastidiousness could 
scarcely give rise to such 
a complex in women as to 
make them find men repellent 
who are merely plump or fat. 
The fact is that women gene¬ 
rally have a truer sense of 
values in such meters than 
men have regarding women. 
With many notable except¬ 
ions, women are generally 
better able to see the true 
worth of character in a man 
as against mere appearance. 
And this last reflection brou¬ 
ght us down heavily on the 
side of FLASHY, which 
means cheaply attractive, 
showy but empty. 

(Fleshy)—Sensible women try 
not to be this. 286-29A 

We thought it would be unduly 
sweeping to say without csa¬ 
lification or reservation that 
sensible women try not to be 
FLESHY, which need mean 
no more than plump. In some 
communities plumpness ia re¬ 
garded as almost an essential 
to leminhie beauty, and clear¬ 
ly a woman in such a com¬ 
munity who tried not to be 
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fleshy might well be regarded 
as the reverse of sensible. We 
felt that the categorical state¬ 
ment contemplated in the 
Clue was much more iust tried 
with the Solution FLASH f*. 
since this word means showy 
but empty, cheapiy attrar:tive 
gaudy. 

FLA'£S, n., dupes. 

(Flams, Flaws)—^There are usu¬ 
ally plenty of these in bogus 
company promoter’s schemes. 

91-24A 

If there were plenty of flaws in 
a bogus company promoter’s 
schemes, he would not get 
very far. Unfortunately, as 
swindles such schemes aro 
all too often skilfully concei¬ 
ved and executed. Still less 
are there likely to be plenty 
of flams or downright false¬ 
hoods in them for then the 
law might step in. It is a ser¬ 
ious offence to publish mis- 
tatements in a prospectus. 
There remained the alterna¬ 
tive Flats which in its, collo¬ 
quial sense, means dupes. 
That there are usually plenty 
of these in a"^ bogus company 
promoter’s schemes is beyond 
question. More often than not 
his Board of directors is lar¬ 
gely composed of such tools. 

FLAWS, n., cracks, defects, ble¬ 
mishes. 

(Flats, Flags)—^Landlords of 

extensive residential property 
have frequently to repair 
these. 29-4A 

On a careful study of the Clue 
I had to dismiss the claims of 
Flats and Flags, since exten¬ 
sive residential property fre¬ 
quently contains no flats and 
flags i.e., paving stones, re¬ 
main in good condition for 
years. But large property 
owners do have ‘frequently to 
repair’, the flaws or cracks* 
etc., caused by Father time^ 
and Old Man Monsoon. 
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F’LAY, V. t., criticize severely, 
plunder. 

(Slay)—Critics sometimes cru¬ 
elly this an artist’s ambitions 
with ridicule. 174-31D 

It was to be rioted that this Clue 
specified an artist, not a 
would-be artist but one who, 
in whatever humble capacity, 
had progressed sufficiently far 
from the novitiate stage to 
merit the definite designation. 
Bearing this in mind it would 
be an over-statement to say 
that critics could SLAY an ar¬ 
tist’s ambition with ridicule, 
though such ridicule coufil 
contribute largely towards the 
slaying of those ambitions. 
But in the ultimate event it is 
always public opinion, no mat -1 
ter how small that public, I 
which is responsible for the | 
killing or nourishing of an i 
artst’s ambitions. To consider! 
one field of art alone, one has 
only to cite painters like Gau¬ 
guin and Van Gogh to illustra-, 
te the limited destructive; 
power of professional ridicule. | 
Both these artists, now regar¬ 
ded by the world as geniuses. 1 
were mercilessly ridiculed and j 
execrated for years bv the I 
critics of their time, yet a | 
small discriminating section o!' 
the public were attracted by 
their work and thus helped to 
keep the flame of their ambi¬ 
tions burning. None can gain¬ 
say that it is cruel to FLAY 
a person with ridicule and 
no artists have more flayed 
thus by the critics than the 
two mentioned above. It will 
be seen, therefore, that our ar¬ 
guments against SLAY were 
simultaneously and automati¬ 
cally arguments in favour of 
the solution FLAY. 

<^Slay)—^There are times when 
most of us could willingly this 
a person who has done us an 
injury. 371-24A^ 
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Reading the Clue literally, ihe 
Committee shied away 
from both SLAY and FLAY 
in their literal mean¬ 
ings, particularly from 
FLAY, which is to skin I 
And there was no exclamation 
mark to indicate flippancy. 
But FLAY has a figurative 
meaning—criticise severely 

—and the Committee thought 
that understood in this sen¬ 
se it furnished an ideal^ So¬ 
lution. That there are t:imes 
when mrst of us could will¬ 
ingly criticise severely a per¬ 
son who has done us an in¬ 
jury may be banal but it 
nevertheless common-sense. 
FLIGHT, n.. running away, has¬ 
ty retreat. 

(Fngnl)—CnminaTs undoing is 
often brought about bv his 
unnecessaritty taking this. 

87-12D 

(Fright)—^Nervous person 4s 
often quick to take this 
when threatened with vio¬ 
lence. 392-23A 

FLIRT, a person who plays at 
love. 

(Flint)—Person so described is 
popularly deemed to be 
heartless. 70-8A 

As with so many clues, the 
question had to be cecided 
on the degree of certainty 
•implied. The interpretation 
on the verb deemed was 
therefore the problem on 
wh^ch to concentrate, and an 
interference of doubt was to 
be derived from the clue after^ 
careful consideration. Now 
it cannot fairly be said that 
even a shadow of uncer¬ 
tainty exists regarding the 
headlessness of a man dis- 
cribed as a fliirt, which is the 
n^e of a very hard stone. 
With a flirt, on the contrary, 
people can never be quite 
sure, for many have been ther 
Instances in Action and real 
life of a loving heart beneath 
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a frivolous exterior. Thus, to 
say that she is popularly 
deemed to he heartless broad¬ 
ly sums up the situation. 
(Flint)—^Heart oi tlils is seldom 
broken. 232-10 A 

FLOG, V. t., beat with stick. 
(Clog)—Students who this their 
brains with excessive study 
^fore an exam are apt to 
fail. 395-3D 

Possibly some of you might not 
have been familiar, common 
tough it is, with the meta¬ 
phorical use of the word 
FLOG as it occurred here. 
But we thought that even ha I 
it not bee i sanctioned by 
common usage, it could scar¬ 
cely be challenged m this 
context. One talks of racking 
one’s brains and still more 
to the point of cudgelling 
them. Now, to cudgel is to 
beat with a short thick stick 
So much for the applicability 
of FLOG. It clearly emphasi¬ 
sed that the study was being 
very much overdone. And 
that students who thus over¬ 
study before an exam are apt 
to fail was, we considered, a 
reasonable observation. 

CLOG was best taken here to 
mean choke up. And we 
thought that it was not so 
much the amount of learning 
the student tried to s ore in 
his brain that might cause 
" him to fail as Ih? time in 
which he tried to do L—not 
so much the clogging of his 
i brain as the over-viring of it, 
[ so that it is unable to absorb 
I or receive the learning. If 
I he tried to absorb the learn- 

f ing over a longer period his 

' brain might well be able to 
cope with it. 

INLiOGS, third person ^Dg. flog. 
(Slogs)—What good batsman 
does to poor bowling. 56 - 2 7D 
It may be said without fear of 
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contradiction that a good 
batsman never slogs, for slog¬ 
ging is merely indiscriminate 
hard hitting. In other words 
to slog at cricket is to hit the 
ball hard without bothering 
whether it goes up in the 
air or not. Now. the object of 
every good batsman is to send 
ball scudding. 

FLOP. v. i., sway about heavily; 
throw down negligently. 
(Flow)—When bore approaches 
chatting group, conversation 
is apt to do this. 306-25A 
When a bore approaches a chat¬ 
ting group Its members may 
desparately strive to keep 
tlie conversational ball roll¬ 
ing so as to discourage him 
f'om butting in. But to 
make this point we thought 
the Clue, with the Alternative 

FLOW, should have read. 

coni'ersatioii is apt to this 
faster, because if the group 
is chatting the conversation 
is already flowing. In any 
case, however, we felt that 
in such circumstances it is 
more likely that the conver¬ 
sation would flop, perhaps 
with the group attempting 
to disperse as the most hope¬ 
ful way of evading the bore. 
It mav well take more than 
a swiftly flowing conversa¬ 
tion to keep a bore out of a 
group that he is bent on join¬ 
ing! We therefore decided 
that FLOP was more in 
keeping with the likelihood 
implied by the words apt to. 

FLOUT, v. t., treat with contempt, 
insult. 

(Clout)—It seldom pays school¬ 
boy to this another one big¬ 
ger than himself. 320-6D 
More often than not between 
youngsters a CLOUT is soon 
forgotten. Moreover in 
many boys schools a senior 
boy who is a prefect Is often 
called upon to clout a junior 
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transgressor who is physic¬ 
ally bigger than himself, and 
he may do so with impunity. 
To FLOUT means to mock 
or insult and its effects often 
go deeper than a mere clout, 
implanting resentment and a 
desire for revenge in the 
person flouted. The school¬ 
boy who flouts another, whe¬ 
ther bigger than himself or 
not invites bitter retaliation 
and for that reason we i.ne-! 
ferred FLOUT here. j 

[(Clout)—It is highly inadvis-! 
able to this one’s boss. 

391-lOD 

FLOUTED, p. p. flout; treated 
with contempt, insulted. 
(Clouted)—Whether deserved or 
not it usually annoys a young j 
man to be this by a girl. 

107-4D 

PLOW, v. i., to run smoothly; n., 
a stream of current. 

(Glow, Grow)—^Accomplished 

story-teller’s tales seem to do 
this naturally and effortlessly. 

99-20D 

(Glow)—This of molten metal 
Is rather awe-inspiring sight. 

269-32D 

[(Glow, Slow)—His being drunk 
sometimes makes man’s 
speech this. 292-18D 

<Slow)—One can usually tell 
W'hen it Is sheer nervousness 
that makes person’s speech 
this, 321-12D 

JSlow speech is not necessarily! 
hesitant and many people! 
who speak slowly are notj 
actuated by nervousness. We 
were very doubtful that one 
can usually tell when it is 
sheer nervousness that makes 
a person’s speech SLOW. 
Often perhaps one can, but 
not so often as usually; we 
felt. .But when sheer ner¬ 
vousness makes a person’s 
speech FLOW, there is a 
tension behind it, a lack of 
control In Its delivery, that iS 
different from the speech ofi 
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the habitually quick speaker 
and is, we thought, usuallv 
perceptible. 

(Flop, Slow)—When indiscreet 
remark at party makes con¬ 
versation this, it is 
emphasised. 352'23D 

To avoid confused thinking, we 
felt it particularly necessary 
here that care should be exce- 
rcised to consider quite sepa¬ 
rately and each in Lum the di¬ 
fferent statements completed 
by each Alternative. Because 
with SLOW as the Solution, 
for instance, we felt it lea- 
sohable to infer that the 
conversation hitherto had 
not been slow, and with 
FLOW that it had not been 
flowing. For that matter, 
with FLOW as the Solution 
there might have been I’ttle 
or no conversation at all! In 
our view the issue really 
turned on the word often. 
And we thought this word 
stated better the frequency 
with which an indiscreet re¬ 
mark is emphasised when 
such a remark makes conver¬ 
sation FLOW than it stated 
the frequency with which 
that remark is emphasised 
when it makes conver¬ 
sation FLOP or SLOW. Sure¬ 
ly, if an indiscreet remark 
at a party makes conversa¬ 
tion flop, or break down, it is 
virtually always emphasised. 
And we felt that it is usually, 
rather than merely often em¬ 
phasised even when it makes 
conversation slow, since that 
would point, though less 
clearly, to a feeling of em¬ 
barrassment. We came to 
the conclusion ^that of the 
three contingencies suggested, 
the least likely to emphasise 
the indiscreet remark was its- 
making conversaition flow, 
and that this Solution accord¬ 
ed best with the moderation 
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in the word often. One of] 
the best ways to cover up. or 
minimize, the effect of an 
indiscreet remark is to keep 
conversation going and pass 
smoothly on to other subjects. 
Well-intentioned people, 
mindful of that and trying 
to be tactful, therefore 
usually try quickly to say 
something calculated to tide 
the party over the crisis. But 
their object is often defeated 
by too many of them trying' 
too much and therefore 
obviously, with the result | 
that the indiscreet remark Isi 
emphasised. | 

(Slow)—How hurtful can be a i 
man’s reproaches when anger | 
makes his speech this! 

384-21A 

FLU, n., influenza. 

XFly)—Sometimes the direct 
cause of numerous deaths in 
densely populated areas. 

94-14A 

The adjective ‘‘direct” led me 
to discard the alternative 
Fly. This insect can only be 
said to bring about death, 
indirectly; the germs which! 
the fly carries are, the direct i 
cause. Flu, on the other | 
hand, is an actual disease and j 
istelf the dealer of death. i 
FLUSTERED, p. p. fluster. Made ■ 
i nervous. 

i (Flattered, Fluttered)—The less j 
experienced a girl th? more j 
likely she is to feel—bv ad-; 
mirer’s attentions. 441-llDi 
We thought it would be going i 
too far and would be taking 
too much for granted—to say 
that the less experienced a 
girl the more likely she is to 
feel FLATTERED by ad¬ 
mirer’s attentions. Much 
would surely ^depend on th3 
girl. Inexperienced she might 
be, but that is far from say¬ 
ing that she may not have an 
estimate—and even an over 
estimate—of her own charms! 
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We thought that FLUSTERED 
was more to the point here 
as linking better with the 
phra&e the less experienced a 
girl—Surely the very fact 
that she has little or no ex¬ 
perience indicates that she is 
not used to an admirer’s at¬ 
tentions. And when she does 
receive attentions is it not 
natural that, having no pre¬ 
cedent to act on other than 
feminine instincts, she should 
feel confused or FLUSLTER- 
ED? Remember Byren’s 
lines: 

‘Tis true your budding Miss Is 
very chammig 
But shy and awkward at first 
coming out. 
So much alarm'd that she is, 
quite alarming. 
All Giggle, Blush—half Perl- 
ness, and half Pout. 
FLY, adj., knowing, wide-awake; 
V. 1., travel swiftly, hasten, 
rush. 

(Sly, Elf, Old)—Such a person 
is usually brightly intelligent. 

86-29D 

Old was soon eliminated, for to 
declare that an old person Is 
usually brightly intelligent 
would be absurd. There "was 
but lit'le more justification 
for Elf. The supernatural 
be mg so known was ruled 
out by the word “person” In 
the Clue, and I therefore took 
Elf to denote dwarf or mis¬ 
chievous human. Now it 
would surely be stretching 
the adverb to call a mischief 
maker brightly intelligent. 
Sly was open to similar ob¬ 
jection, bringing to mind a 
person with a mean and 
peiwerted intelligence, who 
would certainly not as a rule 
be bright. Fly in the collo¬ 
quial , sense is defined as 
“knowing^ wide-awake”, and 
was susceptible to no such 
criticism. 
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(Sly)—Open suspicion is apt to 
make a guilty person this. 

144-18A 

Fly, in its adjectival sense of 
wide-awake, knowing, was; 
considered to be the best! 
solution, particularly in view' 
of the fact that the suspicion ■ 
was open. If a guilty person i 
was going to be sly at all, he | 
would surely be so in doing; 
the misdeed or at least before 
the stage had been reached 
where he was the object of 
open suspicion. There are 
widely varying degrees of 
guilt, which is relatwely 
seldom such as to merit the 
guilty person’s having re¬ 
course to flight. 

(Sly)—Nowadays bachelors who 
wish to remain so, need to 
be this! 180-30A 

FLY means knowing:, wide 
awake. This alternative was 
the apter because it applied 
to the larger number of cases 
and was thus more consistent 
with the reference in the 
Clue to bachelors in general. 
Only in certain instances 
does a bachelor who wishes 
to remain so need to be SLY, 
that is cunning, wily, hypo-' 
critical. * 

(Fay, Fey)—Such people often , 
seem uncannily clear-sighted.! 

221-30D: 

(Sly)—As a rule one cannot 
easily get the betlei' of such i 
a person. 228-33A j 

’(Flu)—Far more dangerous i 
than is commonly appreciat-! 
ed. 313-16Dj 

(Sly)—One usually needs to i 
be this when dealing with 
foxy person, 322-32D 

<Sly)—Worldly experience 

tends to make us this. 

325-37A 

Worldly experience may tend 
to make some of us crafty in 
a SLY sense, but we thought 
the broad generaHzation 
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made here was unacceptable 
read in conjunction with this 
Alternative. Many a man 
acquires such experience 
without becoming affected by 
it in this manner. That 
worldly experience tends to 
make us more knowing and 
wide awake seemed to us a 
simple statement of fact re¬ 
quiring no comment. 

(Sly)—It's usually hard to suc¬ 
ceed in business without be¬ 
ing this. 326-38D 

We set our faces firmly against 
any such cynical view as 
that it is usually hard to 
succeed in business without 
being SLY, if the word is 
taken to mean cunning, hypo¬ 
critical, practising conceal¬ 
ment—senses in which it is 
commonly understood. FLY, 
which merely means know¬ 
ing, wideawake, was open to 
no such ’interpretation, and 
it can scarcely be questioned 
but that it is usually hard 
to succeed in business with¬ 
out these qualities. 

(Fay)—Person describable as 
this often has outstanding 
personalitjT: 335-13D 

(Sly)—Such a person is apt to 
be dangerous as an enemy. 

338-28D 

SLY means cunning, wily, hipo- 
critical, and our view was 
that a person with such a 
nature is virtually always 
dangerous as an enemy. W^^ 
preferred FLY, meaning 
wideawake, knowing, because 
^t has not the sinister impli¬ 
cation of unscrupulousness 
that sly has, and we there¬ 
fore thought it accorded bet¬ 
ter with the modifying words 
apt to be in the Clue. 

(Sly)—Such a worker is often 
unpopular wilh his collea-.^ 
gues. 366-8D 

(Shy. Sly, Spy)—When a . 
woman is this she is usually 
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batter able than man to con¬ 
ceal the fact. 373-33D 

Woman’s facility for concealing 
from man the fact that she 
is FLY swayed us in our de-! 
cisioii here. This facility, | 
which most women have | 
developed to a fine art. Is a| 
very important part of feml-| 
nine policy and is directed at, 
gratifying — and exploiting! i 
man’s vanity. But. to their 
credit, th^men of the Adju- 
dica'^iqn Committee frankly, 
recognised Ihat conceited 
man has “asked for it”, and 
still asks! They humbly 
acknowledged that what he 
regards with lordly superio¬ 
rity as feminine fra’ilty is a 
pose served up according to 
his unwritten prescription. Is. 
merely an instance of the law 
of deniand and supply ope¬ 
rating! Tiue, this pose of 
women is particularly for the 
benefit of man as distinct 
from other women. But 
man, far from being so prac¬ 
tised in such dissembling, 
often tries cn the contrary to 
convince both women aucl 
men that he is more wide¬ 
awake and knowing than he 
really is. Wherefore we 
thought there were substan-| 
tial grounds for assuming' 

that when a woman is FLY. 
she is usually better able 
than a man to conceal the, 
fact. To a limited extent Ihbs 
argument also supported 
sly; but we felt that the 
ctatement completed by FLY 
was more to the point and 
therefore contained the bet¬ 
ter Solution. Fly ness doea 

not connote any ability to 
conceal itself; slyness docji.' 
In short, we d'id not think! 
there were such substantial | 
grounds to justify SLY,j 

which covered a wider field. 
And similarly with SPY. 
which suggested a further • 
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telling argument againsf 
SLY. If a woman were usually 
better able than a man to 
conceal the fact that she is a 
spy (surely a test of shy¬ 
ness!) why are most spies 
men? That woman is less 
prone to be SHY may (or 
may not) he true. But In 
our view there was I’itlte evi¬ 
dence to show £7iat, being 
thus afflicted, she is better 
able than a man to conceal 
the fact. 

!(Sly)—Child’s questions often 
make it necessary for parents 
to be this. 380-33A 

Admittedly a child’s questions 
mav be awkward, but we 
Jibbed at the suggestion that 
they often make it necessary 
for parents to be SLY, that 
is, cunning, wily, hypocritical. 
We preferred to sav that a 
child's questions often make 
It necessary for parenst to 
be FLY. that is, wide-awaka, 
knowing— a view with whicn. 
most parents will surely 
agree! 

(Sl>)—To lull suspicions of 
Jealous wife, hubbv usually 
has to be this. 383-35D 

U.<<'ually has to be SLY? Sure¬ 
ly the necessity’ for slyness, 
(if it is very leally necessary) 
would normally arise if the 
wife’s suspic'ious were well- 
founded ! And there was no 
indication that they were. On 
the contrary, the Clue said 
the wife was jealous. And 
therefore her suspicions 
might be based on nothing 
more than jealousy! We felt 
It more reasonable to assume 
that a husband in such a 
position would usually have 
to be FLY (that is, wide¬ 
awake, knowing). He would 
have to give a convincing ex¬ 
planation to a wife who Is 
not only Jealous but whose 
suspicions have been aroused 
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(Pry, Shy, Sly)—Severe disap¬ 
pointment in love often 
makes* young woman this 
with men. 389-28D 

FOAL, n., a young horse or 
mare. 

[(Fool, Foul, Fowl)—^Person who 
handles one carelessly is 
very liable to get hurt. 

229-17Di 

FC)E, n., an enemy. ■ 

(Doe)—Many a hard heart has- 
been moved to pity by a; 
wounded one. 53-15A j 

(Fop)—Aggressively self-op-! 
inionated man is inclined to! 
underrate intelligence of any| 
person he regards as this. | 
66-2lA| 

I reiected Fop because I did! 
not think it could be soundly | 
argued that the type of mani 
referred to in the Clue is | 
necessarily inclined to under¬ 
estimate the intelligence of 
anyone whom he regards as 
a 'dandy. He would un¬ 
doubtedly feel an exaggerat¬ 
ed contempt for the fop’s 
appearance. But he mights 
Well respect his mind. But j 
with regard to the solution. 
Foe the words “aggressively 
selfopinjonated” had parth'U-! 
lar significance. Such a man i 
is apt to overrate himself in j 
comparison with opp ment,; 
and in overrating himself he! 
is natur'ally inclined to under-1 
rate the mental calibre of his j 
enemy, though the latter may | 
well be as clever as or i 
cleverer than himself. i 

'(Woe)—Intolerant people of^en 
unthinkingly and unneces.sa- 
rily make this. 79-36A 

(Woe)—^There are indeed a few 
of us who can truthftlll.y say 
we haven’t one. 94-34A 

[(Fee) We cannot help being 
angered by an unreasonable 
one. 101-36A' 
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(Woe)—^Formidable this often 
enables a man to find him¬ 
self. 198-33D 

(Fox, Woe)—^Women are better 
able than men to dissemble 
their feelings when combat¬ 
ing this. 206-15D 

We took note at the ouset that 
whereas combating was 
clearly appropriate with 
either FOE or FOX it would 
have been forced with WOE 
as the solution. Most of you 
wiD surely agree that to 
speak of combating a woe is 
to put a heavy strain on the 
word combating. Moreover, 
are women better able than 
men to dissemble their feel¬ 
ings when suffering woe? 
This question was a much 
more open one than those 
raised by either FOE or FOX. 
In combat whether it be 
against another woman or 
against man, women are by 
nature and notoriously clever 
at dissembling. With honey¬ 
ed words they may affect to 
have the most tender motives 
towards one whose destruc¬ 
tion they are implacably 
bent. Men, on the other 
•hand, are generally recognis¬ 
ed to be more candid, or 
transparent. We made FOE 
our final selection as sub¬ 
stantially embfacl^ FOX for 
the purpose of this Clue. ^ 

(Fog, Fop, Fox)—Often causes 
one’s vision to be distorted. 

219-28A 

We regarded the word distorted^ 
as an adverse factor in the 
Clue so far as FOG was con¬ 
cerned. Fog obscures the 
outlook and restricts the 
vision. It scarcely distorts or 
puts out of shape. With any 
of the three remaining alter¬ 
natives vision had to be read 
in its figurative sense of 
mental vision. FOX tOQ< 
could only be taken figura¬ 
tively. We preferred FOE 
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because ;it clearly connected i 
enmity between the person so 
described and oneself, and we 
agreed that a person withj 
whom one’s relations are inN, 
mical does often inflame one, 
to the extent of distorting! 
one’s mental vision. Ob¬ 
viously such enmity or anta¬ 
gonism need not exist be¬ 
tween oneself and a FOP or a 
FOX. For that matter, the 
character of the latter, at 
any rate, need not be appa¬ 
rent. Therefore^ a person 
who is a fop or even a fox 
is hardly so likely as would 
have been implied by the 
word often to distort one’s 
mental vision. 

(Fee)—It is often quite a plea¬ 
sure to pay one out! 271-35D 

(Fee)—It is usually a relief to 
settle a troublesome one. 

331-33A 

We did not think it would be 
true to say that it is 
usually a relief to settle a 
troublesome FEE. Often, yes, 
but It largely depends on the 
state of one’s funds and 
whether one has had full 
value for the money paid. 
Some solvers may have felt 
that it must alwa.ys be a re¬ 
lief to settle a troublesome 
FOE, but there are c ircum-' 
stances in which the settling 
of such a person proves more 
costly than the situation 
merits. 

(Fee)—Probably most of us 
would avoid meeting one if! 
we could 343-29D | 

It may or may not be true that 
most of us would avoid 
incurring a FEE if we could, 
but the Clue suggested that 
probably most of us would 
avoid meeting one Only 
probably. It is true! but, far 
from taking such a poor 
view of human nature, the 
Committee firmly believed it 
highly improbable that most* 
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of us would avoid meeting a 
fee if we could. That prob¬ 
ably most of us would avoid 
meeting a FOE If we could, 
the Committee felt to be a 
much more acceptable state¬ 
ment which did not neces¬ 
sarily imply that most of us 
are cowards. The meeting of 
a foe may merely mean an 
embarrassing occasion from 
which little good can emerge. 

(Woe)—Fear is probably our 
greatest this. ;-}8ci-38A 

(Woe)—We often have cause to 
regret sympathising with a 
man about his this. 

390-27D 

The Committee preferred to 
say that vve often have cause 
to I'egret sympathising with 
a man about his FOE, be¬ 
cause foe was more to the 
point and clearly suggested a 
good reason why we should 
have cause for regret. If we 
s.vmpathise with a man about 
his foe the probability is 
that we shall be drawn into 
taking sides against that foe 
and perhaps make him our 
own foe. On the other hand, 
WOE generalised and em¬ 
braced all manner of woes. 
And the Committee felt that 
the world would be harder 
place than it even is if we so 
frequentlv as often had cause 
to regret sympathising with a 
man about his woe. The 
woe might be genuine, well 
worthy of our sympathy—it 
might be a tragic bereave¬ 
ment! 

(Fox)—When he’s In trouble, 
we seldom feel very sorry for 
man whom we regard as 
this. 392-23D 

Perhaps some of you were 
persuaded to select FOX as 
the Solution here by an ear¬ 
lier Clue which read “We 
rarely feel warmly cUsposed 
towards person we know 
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Ito be this”, and the Solution 
to which was FOX. But note 
that the Clue referred to a 
person generally — whereas 
the Clue now under discus-j 
Sion referred particularly to [ 
a man who is in trouble. ; 
And. remember we may feel | 
very sorry for a man with- * 
out feeling waiinly disposed. 
towards him. The Com-' 
mittee were largely 'influ¬ 
enced in their choice of FOE 
by reflecting on the inherent 
selfishness of human nature. 
A man may be a fox but 
never have foxed us. On the 
other hand, a foe is our 
enemy! 

FOES, n., pi. foe 

(Wees)—To an attractive wo¬ 
man her female friends often 
prove her butorzs.. 85-27A 
'(Woes) — Grousers generally 
imagine they have a lot of 
these. 120-25A 

(Woes, Nfes)—Sheer persis¬ 
tence enaldes many an ambi¬ 
tious man to overcome ob- 
structi\'c these. 139-27D 

The aptrios.s of Foes was surely 
self-c\'i dent. Woes seemed 
less apt because of its vague¬ 
ness. Whose woes and how 
obstructive? M:ny an ambi¬ 
tious m<an iiim.'^clf is. hardlv 
lii ely 1o have (*bstructive 
woc.s. And we have tr) ima¬ 
gine highly facTli.ous rircum- 
stance.s for other pjople^s 
woes to obstruct him. Noe.< 
was the lyast apt bccau.se 
every a.mb’itious man musi 
encojintor many obstruc'ive 
noes which he cannot over¬ 
come. 

(Woes)—Wise men are not 
given to talking much about I 
their persona] these. 180-16Ai 
There are many people who 
seem to derive e peculiar 
satisfaction from discussing 
their ailmnets or pet grie¬ 
vances and we did not think 
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it would be true to say that 
wise men were not among 
this class of persons. Indted" 
it could reasonably be argued 
that in some circumstances 
•it would be most unwise of 
many people not to vent some 
of their personal WOES. On 
the other hand it could truly 
be said that comparatively 
few wise men talk much 
about their personal enemies, " 
for the very good reason that 
the repetition of such obser¬ 
vations to their FOES might 
well rebound to their own 
disadvantase. 

(Woes)—As a rule it us better 
to tackle one's these bravely. 

245-29A 

(Noes. Woes)—^The war has al¬ 
most certainly brought Ger¬ 
many more these than she 
expeHod. 2 55-34 A 

Quite certainly more WOES, 
we felt, having regard to the 
ever mounting toll of set¬ 
backs toni defeats ^ which 
Germany is experiencing. In 
o.ir opinion the indefinite 
phrase almost certainly was 
more compatible with FOES 
since it is reasonable to as¬ 
sume that Germany had to a 
great extent counted on Ame- 
ric) remaining neutral and 
had not foreseen the inclusion 
of such countries as Mexico 
and Brazil among Her" ene¬ 
mies. 

(Woes)—Brooding over these Is 
apt to give one a jaundiced 
outlook on lire. 303-21T>^ 

(Woes)--Few of us have not 
at .some time or other been 
sorely tried by these. 333-34A 

We thought it could fairly be 
asserted that virtu ally none 
of us has not as some time 
or other been sorely tried b.y 
troubles, i.e. WOES. At some 
time or other embraces one’s j 
whole life, and during child-i^ 
hood surely all of us experi¬ 
ence woes which sorely try 



US at the time, relatively 
trivial though those woes 
may seem later. Not all of us 
have been sorely tried by 
FOES, but again bearing 
childhood in mind, compara¬ 
tively few of us, we thought, 
have not In our budding 
years felt a keen and angry 
detestation oi some of oar 
fellow creatures with whom 
we have been in conflict. 

fWoes)—Women are usually 
less reserved than men in 
talking about their these. 

335-1 ID 

Many women are less reserved i 
than many men in talking | 
about their troubles, i e. 
WOES and ccnverselv m; nv 
men arc less reserved than 
many wennen in th's matter. 
We did not, the re'’ore, feel 
that the generalization com¬ 
pleted by this Alternative 
had sufficient reasonable lus- 
t'ification to support it. Sin^ 
ce women, generally speak¬ 
ing, are more emotional than 
men where their likes and 
dislikes are concerned we 
thought It could reasonably 
be asserted that they are 
usually less reserevd than 
men In talking about their 
FOES. There are exceptions, 
but women more commonly 
than men “let themselves go’ 
and speak their minds com¬ 
pletely when talking about 

their enemies. 

(Woes)—It is usually better to 
over-estimate rather than 

underestimate one’s these. 

353-15D 

(WoesJ—^Public men usually 

have a number of these. 

367-31A 

(Fee.s)—Child’s school!.are 

often source of worry to fond 
parents. 414-2'; A 

(Woes)—To most of us. life 

without any.would pro¬ 

bably seem very dull. 

423-19A 


Would it be a form of distress 
or misery to most of us for 
life to seem very dull? If so, 
the statement completed by 
the Alternavive WOES would 
have been self-contradictory. 
It would in effect have said 
that to most of us life w’ith- 
out anv woes would prcjbably 
not lack woe! The Commit¬ 
tee. f'jr their part aueationed 
whether life without any 
woes would seem very dull 
to most of us. They prefer¬ 
red tc) sav tha^ to most of us. 
life without the s imulating 
c/Tec't of FOES would probab- 
Iv' seem very dull. 

FOG. n., den.^e watery vapour 
darkening the atmosphere. 
(Fag)—Inhaling this is bad 
lor the kings. 31-27D 

The Clue was a definite state¬ 
ment and as such clearly 
pointed to the solution Fog. 
Whether or not inhaling the 
smoke of a Say is bad for the 
lungs is open to argument. 
Br. X says it is and Dr. Y 
says it Is bad for the heart, 
but not for the lungs, whilst 
Dr. Z main,t.ains that unelss 
indulged into excess the prac¬ 
tice of inhaling smoke is in¬ 
nocuous. 

(Bog. Dog)—One of the most 
formidable perils which 
tramp encounters. 222-20D 
Shrewd solvers must soon have 
seen that tramv was open to 
two interpretations accord¬ 
ing as the context was read 
with FOG or with either of 
the other two alternatives- 
DOG or BOG obviously re¬ 
quired that tramv should be 
read as a person who tramps 
the roads in search of work, 
or a vagrant. We felt that 
with either of these alterna¬ 
tives as the solution the 
phrase one of the most for¬ 
midable penis would have 
been an exaggeration. With 
FOG It was only reasonable 
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to read tramv as a freight 
vessel running on no regular 
line. In our judgment the 
truth of the statement so 
made must be self-evident to 
all of you who have any 
knowledge of the sea. 

(Fag)—Over-careful people 
sometimes foolishly this 
themselves by too much at¬ 
tention to detail. 292-37D 

We argued that if people are 
over-careful they must ex¬ 
pend more' energy than is 
necessary, because over-ca¬ 
reful means careful to ex- , 
cess. Hence it is reasonable 
to suppose that they 'FAG 
themselves to no purpose 
(and thus, foolishly) more 
frequently than is* implied 
by the word sometirrk'''s. Whe¬ 
ther such people foolishly 
fog themselves by too much 
attention to detail woula 
hardly depend on the nature 
of the job in hand. As a rule, 
it would have to be faiilv 
involved or complicated f^.r 
this Ao happen. We IherefoTc 
felt there was less likelihood 
of overcareful people fouiij^h- 
ly fogging themselves by 
to 9 much attention to de¬ 
tail, and that consequent¬ 
ly the Solution FOG was 
more in keeping with the 
frequency (or infrequency) 
of occurrence implied by the 
word sometimes in the Clue 

(Foe)—^Thanks to science, 
there’s much less to be fear¬ 
ed from this at sea. 

523-171) 

Surely, thanks to science the¬ 
re’s more to be feared, from 
a FOE at sea. The mine and 
the torpedo for insta»it:e. 
True, science has provided 
defences against such perils, 
but it has by no means rob¬ 
bed them of their terror. On 
the other hand, there is 
cleairly much less to be fear¬ 


ed from FOG at sea, thanks * 
to the marvellous apparuus 
that enables navigators to 
see through it. 

(Fag)—Counsel usually tries 

not to this jury. 340-30D 

Surely any counsel woruhy of 
the name invariably tries 
not to FAG a jury. Whether 
he doss fag them was beside 
the point. We therefore felt 
that to say counsel usually 
tries not to fag a jury would 
have been an understate¬ 
ment. On the other hand 
counsel might think it would 
be to ths advantage of his 
client if Ihs jury were not 
too clear on certain points m 
a case and then he might 
try to FOG them a little. But 
usually we agreed, he tries 
not to do so. 

(Fag)—Severe depression is apt 
to this the mind. 347-40A 

(Fag)—Involved political argu¬ 
ments In press tend to this 
casual newspaper reader. 

366-32A 

We questioned whether a casu¬ 
al newspaper reader would 
study involved political ar¬ 
guments in the press long 
enough even to tend to be 
fagged by them. Otherwi^ 
he cauld scarcely be descri¬ 
bed as a casual newspaper 
reader. That he would tend 
to be fogged by such argu¬ 
ments seemed to us a more 
tenable theerv, because in¬ 
volved political arguments, 
in the press or elsewhere, 
usually calls for careful 
study to be understood. 

(Fag)—Lengthy legally phrased 
documents tend to this the 
average person. 373-19D 

(Fag)—It’s the fault of little 
men to this themselves with 
attention to minor details. 

390-24D 

We thought it truer to say that 
it is the fault of Ittle men 
to FOG themselves with at- 
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tention to minor details be¬ 
cause fogging oneself is 
clearly a fault. On the other 
hand, there Is nothing ne¬ 
cessarily wrong with fagging 
oneself, even with attention 
to minor details. It might be 
necess»ary and need not be at 
the cost of giving adequate 
attention to major details, 
provided that one approach¬ 
es them with a fresh mind. 
'(Fag)—Long feminine explana¬ 
tions aie apt to this average 
man. 398-22A | 

(Fag)—How often do problem, i 
that—us at nighu seem less. 
formidable next morning I ' 
424-22D I 

FOGGED, p. p. foq: perplexed. | 
(Dogged, Fagged)—Argument! 

IS usualy of litto avail with i 
person who is this. 160-19A| 

FOGGED was more consist:nt' 
than DOGGED with the i 
sweeping assertion projected 1 
in the Clue, particularly hav¬ 
ing regard to the words 
“usually of little avail”. Ar¬ 
gument is reason advanced 
for or against a proposition 
or cause. It must not be sup¬ 
posed that because a man is 
dogged he is doggedly oppo¬ 
sed to everything! He may 
have an open mind on many 
things and be quite suscep¬ 
tible to persuation by argu¬ 
ment, especially if he 'is dis¬ 
cerning and the argument is 
sound. On the other hand, a 
person fogged is incapable 
of clearly comprehending 
one’s argument. FAGGSD 
was summarily dismissed be¬ 
cause the mere fact that a 
person is tired out was con¬ 
sidered insufficient reason loi 
argument usually being ot 
little avail with him. 
(FaggedT^It is usualy harmful 
to force a brain which is 
this. 191-3^A 
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[ (Fagged)—^As a rule ex» itaoIe 
persons are more quickly 
I this. lc9-'iD 

I (Fagged)—It seldom takes good 
teacher long to tell when 
class is— 408-17A 

Surely one of the mosi impor- 
tont qualities in a teacher 
is the ability to note the le- 
actions b.y a class to ihe ins¬ 
truction given? We thought 
there was more to be said 
for FOGGED (that is. cloud¬ 
ed in mind, perplexed) as 
the Solution here because ot 
the words seldom takes Icnq. 
Note that the Clue re {erred 
speciftcallv to a qood teach¬ 
er. On the other hand. 

GED (that IS. tired, wearv) is 
not So much a mental (Condi¬ 
tion. And could a teacher be 
described as a pood teacner 
who ever tcikes lovp o tell 
when a class is tired or 
weai’v? 

FOGS, n., pi. fog v. i. perplexed. 
(Togs)—Thick ones are un¬ 
healthy. 146-21A 

(Fags)—A competitor someti¬ 
mes .hinriself unnecessa¬ 

rily by reading too much into 
these clues. 332-28D 

FOIL, V. t., frustrate, baffle. 

(Fool, Foul)—As a rule the 
more vain a person is the 
easier he is to this. 180-31A 
(Pool)—Usually the angrier an 
opponent the easier it is to 
this him. 247-25D 

(Fail, Fool, Foul)—^We are usu¬ 
ally reluctant to this a fri¬ 
end. 283-22A 

(Fail)—Strict parents are of¬ 
ten themselves to bl' me if 
children this them. 293-200 
(Fa’il)—One’s very friendship 
for a man sometimes makes 
it necessary to this him 

318-34A 

(Fool)—How gratifying it usu¬ 
ally is to this a person who 
has tried to do it to us! 

374-16A 
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Fool'ing may well be done in a 
jocular, good-natured spirit. 
FOIL, which has a deepe 
significance than FOOL, wai 
preferred as the Solution 
here because of the empha¬ 
tic words how pratifying it 
usaully is... I Admittedly the 
statement thus completed 
was far from complimentary 
to mankind in general. But 
the Committee had to take 
a realistic view. And alas! 
it was their considered opi¬ 
nion that, human nature | 
being what U is, we do usu- 
alhj find it very gratifying 
to foil fi.e., frustrate or ba¬ 
ffle) a person who has tried 
to foil us. 

(Fool., Foul)—Fools seldom this 
an intelligent person. 180-23D 
Fooling IS not necessarily foil¬ 
ing. We considered H less di¬ 
fficult to FOOL than to fo 1. 
To fool an intollisent person 
may be no more than to mis¬ 
lead him in a trivial matter 
when he is off his guari. j 
Foil, meaning frustrate, bafT-! 
le. has a deeper significance. \ 
We therefore preferred FOIL 
as the Solution on the ground 
that it accorded better with 
the marked degree of infre- 
quenev denoted bv seldom, 
[(Fool) —Modern methods of de¬ 
tection make it increasingly 
difficult for criminals to this 
the police. 381-36A 

FOILED, p. p., foil 

(Fooled)—In Detective story 
clever sleuth is frequently 
this 29-4D 

(Pooled, Fouled) Being—in love 
affair is apt to make woman 
vindictive. 441-12A 

I am a woman \ naif woman 
wonp*d ! 

AncL when our srar from 
• . injuries take fire 

Our softness turns to fur and 
our thoughts 
Breathe vengeance and des¬ 
truction. 
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Surely, then it would be an 
understatement to say that 
being FOOLED in love affair 
i.i only apt to make a woman 
vindictive! Remember, a 
woman’s being FOOLED in a 
love affair is a bigger 61ow to 
her than is her being merely 
FOILED in a love affair. 
Moreover, being fooled might 
well embrace being foiled. 

We for our part prefer¬ 

red FOILED here be¬ 
cause the restraint in 
apt to. After all, there are 
many ways in which she 
could be foiled. She may be 
foiled by her err while love 
throwing her over for another 
woman—or she may be foiled 
bv her me 3 ting with a fatal 
accident. 

FOLKS, n. peoples in general. 
(Forks)—Age is often the cau¬ 
se of their becoming bent. 

76-lOD 

FOLLY n., foolish, weak conduct. 
(Jolly)—The older we <^et the 
more are we prone to regard 
youthful pranks as this. 

166-7 A 

How often do elderly people 
speak wistfully of their youth 
and assure younsgters that it 
it the happiest time of life! 
With this reflection in mind 
a hasty competitor might 
. well have jumped to the 
conclusion that JOLLY was 
the apter solution here. The 
sentence so completed had a 
nice paradoxical ring about 
it. But was the observation 
It made quite true? The 
Committee thought not. They 
noted that the Clue did not 
refer to youth as a phase of 
life or even broadly to youth¬ 
ful pursuits. It referred spe- 
cificallv to youthful pranks. 
Moreover. the increasing 
proneness to think along the 
fines suggested was ascribed 
to people in general without 
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any reservation such as 
would have be 2 n imnlied by 
the word many. The Commi- 
tee questioned very much 
whether one could sav in 
such sweepin^r terms that 
older we set the more we are 
prone to resard youthful 
pranks as jolly although it, 
might well be the case with 
some of us. They decided 
that rather do we regard 
such pranks as FOLLY—^even 
those of us who may at the 
same lime regard them as 
nevertheless rather iolty. 

< Jolly)—How often are we 
prone wrongly to regard 
what others do as this! 

252-37A 

How often are we prone wrong¬ 
ly to think we could manage 
our neighbour’s atfairs 
much better than he manages 
them himself! That, we felt, 
was what the statement com¬ 
pleted by FOLLY sa d, in 
effect; and we entirely ag-i 
reed with these sentiments. 


(Bond)—In human relations 
sympathy helps to make one. 

117-17D 

Sympathy between two people 
is an Itself a bond, strcjj 
or weak according to the de- 
1 gree of sympathy existing. 
There can thus be no ques¬ 
tion of its helping to create 
a bond. On the other hand, 
that the bonds of sympathy 
do help to make one fond, 
which goes much farther, 
cannot be seriously contest¬ 
ed. 

FONDER, comp. fond. 

(Wonder. Ponder)—Flirtatious 
wife is apt to make a doting 
hu band. 82-7D 

(Ponder. Wonder)—Usually best 
way for man to make his 
sweetheart—is to give her ex¬ 
pensive presents! 444-14D 

FOOD. n.. nourishment. 

(Fold)—Stray lamb sometimes 
seeks in vam. 24-12D 

(Fool)—Delicate people are 
usually unable to stomach 
coarse this. 107-25A 

(Gold, Good)—^We seldom rea- 


Such is human vanity, to' li^e how much wo are influ- 


think we know so much bet- enced by this. 200-25D 


ter than the other person, i 
even when 'it comes to the! 
management of that person’s j 
own affairs! JOLLY was | 
adjudged to be a poor sec-, 
ond, chiefly because of the; 
frequency denoted bv the 
words how often. .! Probab¬ 
ly all of us from time to time 
think people are enjoying 
themselves when they are 
not but surely we do so less 
frequently than the words 
referred to denoted. 

X Jolly)—Staid people seldom 
indulge in behaviour so dis- 
cribable. 301-3D 

(Jolly)—How of^en do youth 
and age disagree as to what 
is...! 417-25A 

FOND, adj.. loving ardently, 
foolish. 


(Good)—Study is this for 
thoughtful minds. 210-15D 
(Fool Foot)—Really busy man 
seldom wastes time on this. 

262-14D 

(Fool)—One is apt to get Irri¬ 
table when this doesn’t agree 
with one. 316-9D 

(Mood)—Success of dinner par¬ 
ty sometimes largely depends 
on hostess’s this. 318-8D 
Properly speaking a dinner 
party Is a social function 
confined to a small number 
of people, when it comprises 
large number of people it Is 
more properly termed a ban¬ 
quet. We felt therefore, that 
It. would be palpable under¬ 
statement to sav that the 
success of a dinner party 
only sonuftimes largely de¬ 
pends on the hostess’s MOOD- 
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We would go so far as to 
assert that the success of 
dinner party always depends 
largely on the ho^teas’s mood. 
Sometimes, in our opinion, 
accorded much more aptly 
with the Solution FOOD, be¬ 
cause it is true that some¬ 
times a dinnei party consis¬ 
ting of ill-assorted guests is 
rendered congenial by the 
excellence of the fare which 
help‘3 to put everyone into 
an amiable humour. 

[(Mood)—Thj healthier a child 
the less likely is his this to 
give mother cause for anxie¬ 
ty. 320-20A 

A person whether a child or an 
adult can be both Quite heal¬ 
thy in body and moody in 
temperament. We saw no rea¬ 
son why a mother should be 
le.«s concerned about a child’s 
MOOD merely because he is 
healthy since moods are in¬ 
dicative of character and 
might well give cau^e for 
serious parental anxiety on 
that score. On the other hand 
it .seemed to us obvious that 
if her child enioys <»ood 
health, a mother need have 
no recourse to special FOOD 
for him and conseauentlv the 
less likely is she to fo‘,d an¬ 
xiety in respect of his diet. 

(Fool)—How mean it is Lo make 
excessive profit out of -his! 

326-40A 

Surely there are few meaner 
ways of profiteering than in 
FOOD, the necessity of life. 
Excessive prices for food 
weigh most heavily on the 
poorest in the community. 
We therefore felt that this 
Alternative provided an ideal 
solution. FOOL seemed 
weaker because the degree 
of mbaness in making ex¬ 
cessive profit out of a fool 
would depend to a \erY large 
extent on circumstances such 
as t^e nature of the sale. For 
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instance, a man with morfe 
money than sense may be 
prepared to pay an excessi¬ 
ve price for a luxury, per¬ 
haps something with which 
to adorn himself. And who 
more to blame than that man 
himsef if his vanity is ex- 
nloited*^ 

(Mood)—Good doctor is much 
more likely to be concerned 
about patient's this nowa¬ 
days than formerly. 

.328-20D 

(Good)—Reflective persons sel¬ 
dom wastefully deslorv any¬ 
thing that is . 418-14D 

FOOL, n., an idiot silly person: 
simpleton v. t,. to deceive. 

(Foul)—One on the football 
acid annoys spectators. 

10-20D 

In selecting the latter as the 
more reasonable answer I 
argued that many fouls which 
occur cn the Football field 
are never seen by the spec¬ 
tators. However, a Fool on 
field i.e. an Inept player, is 
visible to all and his hope¬ 
less bungling of all his oppor¬ 
tunities .iustifiablv causes an¬ 
noyance amongst the lookers- 
on. 

(Food. Foot)—Is always liable 
to bo squeezed. ?8-25D 

The word ‘always*. mitigated 
against Food and Foot and 
was a pointer to Mie solu¬ 
tion Fool. Food may be ob¬ 
tained in a liquid, solid or 
viscous form and «a neither 
of the first two has it to be 
‘squeezed*. A foot is not 
'always liable to be vquoezed. 
but only when one .*3 H a 
crowd in a restricted area. Fool 
is the most apt solutioi, Pe- 
cause a foolish person Is al¬ 
ways liable to be 'saucoz^od* 
in the colloquial sen'ie of 
that word. If he is rlcn, he 
is liable to be squeezed for 
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his money and if he is ucor 
his services are liable to be 
exploated. 

[(Cool)—Often describes the 
man who deliberately lakes 
avoidable risks. 

In rejecting Cool I reflected 
that this adjective might apt¬ 
ly be applied to all. or near- 
l 3 ' all men who deliberately 
take available risKs. Many 
such men, however, foolishly ’ 
underestmate the hazards f 
which they challenge or rash-1 
ly overestimate their own! 
capabilities. i 

(Fowl)—It doesn’t take expe-; 
ricnced woman long to pluck' 
one. 53-28A 

(Pool. Tool)—Oft'?n much deep-: 
er than appearance suggests.. 

*;9-34A 

(Food)—Person sublect to cho¬ 
leric tantrums soon gets in' 
one when this falls to agree i 
with him. 83-22D, 

(Tool)—Vain man is not un-j 
commonly made this of by; 
unscrupulous business part -1 
ner. 130-20D 

XFcii)—It is difficult for the 
average man to **-” a de¬ 
signing woman. 146-lD 

(Cool)—When threatened by 
cunning adversary It often 
pays to appear this. 

14G-12D 

Fool was peculiarly apt having 
particular regard to the word 
‘app3ar*. Cool was less apt 
because the statement com¬ 
pleted by this alternative 
would have been pointless. It 
usually, if not always pays 
to be cool when threatened 
by a cunning adversary. To 
say that it often pav.s mere¬ 
ly to appear cool is hard to 
reconcile with commonsense 
(Food)—Most difficult to sto¬ 
mach when one 4s seriously 
worried. 168-23D 

One clearly meant anyone (who 
is seriously worried). Now 
admittedly the average per¬ 
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son does not derive the nor¬ 
mal enjoyment from his 
FOOD when he is seriously 
worried. He may, indeed, eat 
less than usual. And some 
people, particlarly those who 
are highly stning. may suffer 
such effects in the stomach 
from nervous excitement as 
to find the retention of food 
most difficult. But the Com¬ 
mittee were not prepared to 
say of p3ople generally that 
in such circumstances they 
find food most difficult to 
stomach, because the natural 
urge to sustain the body 
overrides most, if not all. 
other emotions. Stomach in 
the figurative sense, means 
“put up with.’* The Commit¬ 
tee readily agreed that peo¬ 
ple generally find a FOOL 
difficult to put up with when 
they are seriously worried. 

(Fowl)—Old one is seldom so 
easy to pluck as a young and 
tender one. 171-29D 

(Cool)—Aptly describes per¬ 
son who gambles after re¬ 
peated heavy losses. 

174-26D 

Surely a pBrson who gambles 
after repeated heavy losses 
is .iust as likely to be hot- 
beaded as he is to be COOL. 
He may have cast discretion 
to the winds and be indulging 
in the wildest plunges of des¬ 
peration. It depends upon 
the temperament of the per¬ 
son concerned. Certainly, we 
did not feel justified in tak¬ 
ing it for granted that he is 
cool. On the other hand, we 
held that whether he is hot¬ 
headed or cool, there can be 
no doubt but that such a 
person aptly described as a 
FOOL. 

(Wool)—Soft this is apt to be¬ 
come entangled when care¬ 
lessly handled. 180-14D 

(Cool>—When up against cle-^ 
ver adversary it sometime*- 
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pays to seem this. 182-1 ID 

.We were of the firm opinion 
that it so seldom pays no' 
to seem calm and collecetd 
when one is up against a cle- 
evr opponent that the adverb 
sometimes in this Clue auto¬ 
matically ruled out the pos¬ 
sible solution COOL. On the 
other hand, this ad\erb ac¬ 
corded aptly with the solu-, 
tion FOOL, for though com-! 
para lively rare there are. 
unquestionably occasions 

when in order to gain time, 
or to hold up impending un¬ 
favourable action it pays t(> 
seem a little stupid or slow! 
of understanding. 1 

fFai], Toil, Tool)—How easy it| 
often is for a woman to make I 
infatuated lover this. | 

198 - 2 '^; 

Neither FOIL nor TOIL merit-, 
ed serious consideration as 
possible solution of this Clue, | 
since the selection of either ■ 
would have implied the exls-j 
tence of special circumstan-i 
ces of which the Clue jnade! 
no mention. The possible so-i 
lution TOOL also seemed to 
us to necessitate the assum¬ 
ption of circmstances which 
were not impicit in the phra¬ 
sing of the Clue. A tool is 
a cat’s-paw, a person who 
acts as the mere instrument 
of another. Infatuated lovers 
are common enough, but it Is 
highly questioanble. we thou¬ 
ght, how many of them would 
be a tool in the hands of 
the woman they love if she 
sought to exploit them as 
in some proicct which con¬ 
flict with their character or 
principles. Specific circums¬ 
tances and a lesser degree of 
frequency than often were 
necessary to iustifv this pos¬ 
sible solution. No such oblec- 
tlons applied to FOOL, which 
read in coniuction with the 
Clue completed a manifestly 


true generalisation. Surely 
few of us have not at some¬ 
time or other seen an infa¬ 
tuated lover behave foolish¬ 
ly under the influence of a 
woman? As average men, 
with rueful memories of oast 
follies committed during per¬ 
iods of infatuation, we had 
no hesitation in selecting 
FOOL as a regrettably apt 
solut'on of this Clue! 

CTool)—Most of us are made 
this by someone at some time 
or other. 199-20D 

fFood, Mood)—Sometimes pro¬ 
vokes one to outburst of Ill- 
humour. 215-15D 

(Foil)—Alas! how simple it is 
for woman to this the ave¬ 
rage man. 219-28D 

Alas! was our guide in this 
Clue FOIL means beat off, 
repulse, frustrate, parry, baf¬ 
fle: and may be taken to 
imply an excusable. if not 
.lustlfiabe. action rather than 
a blamew'orthv one. FOOL 
implied the latter rather than 
the former. Clearly, there¬ 
fore, this arernative was 
more c nsistent with ala3\ 
Moreover, to fool a man is bv 
no means necessarily to foil 
a more formidable task or 
series of tasks. 

(Cool)—Demonstrations of wl- 
fel.y affection in public are 
apt to make man feel this. 

225-24D 

So far from their being apt to 
make a man feel COOL, de¬ 
monstrations of wifely affec¬ 
tion in public are surely apt 
to make him feel hot-undfer 
the collar! Such was our 
opinion, at any rate. When 
there is no indication that 
the coolness is felt towards 
a person, cool in the figurati¬ 
ve sense, as it was clearly 
intended here, means calm, 
or calmly audacious. Some 
such words as towrads her 
would have been requir^ 
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after COOL for it to be un¬ 
derstood in this context that 
the coolness is felt towards 
the wife. That demonstra¬ 
tions of wifely affection In 
public are apt to make a man j 
feel a FOOL or silly, is too, 
obvious to call for comment,; 
we felt. j 

(Cooi)—Such is a person who' 
unnecessarily remains out 
during an air-raid. 249-12A 
(Foxy, Fogy)—How maddening, 
it is to be badly fooled by 
some one you know to be 
this! 278-:iOD 

We began bv noting the verv 
emphatic and sweeping na¬ 
ture of the Clue. in which 
the effect of the exclamatory 
}ioiv was not modifed l.y 
any such word as usually 
All this in our view called 
for a Solution denoti'ig n 
typo of person to be badiv 
fooled bv whom would al¬ 
most certainly be verv mad¬ 
dening. We felt that FOOL 
bo.st answered 1h ec reuube- 
ments. liecause you would 
surely lelame yourself ratuci’ 
than anyone else for being 
badly fooled by someone you 
know to lx? a fool, and to 
find excuses for your'.el t 
would be a problem indeed. 
Such an experience wonhl 
almost certainly be modifv- 
ing in the extreme and cause 
you to jndulge in bitter self- 
reproaches —more m adden- 

Ing. surely than reproachful 
feelings towards somebody 
else! Be it not'd that the 
word hadlif precluded little 
hoaxes or practical 7 jkes, 
and pointed rather to big¬ 
ger things—an important bu- 
sine.-s deal, for iirstanc'C. 
When you are badJy fooled 
by someone you know to be; 
FOXY, on the other hand.j 
you can always console your-i 
self by reflecting on the fo¬ 
xiness of the P3rson bv 
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whom you were victimized 
and assuring yourself that 
you were heavily handicap¬ 
ped by your own straight¬ 
forwardness. You can say to 
yoursell: ‘"Well, I know the 
fellow was foxy and 1 did 
my best to cope with his fo- 
xincss. but failed because 1 
am not loxy.” FOGY (mean¬ 
ing old fashioned fellow, 
old man behind the times) 
seemed far-fetched in this 
context, at least compared 
with the other Alternatives. 
And, in any case, so far as a 
fogy may be clull-wilted, we 
felt that this aspect was much 
lietler covered by FOOL 

(Foul. Fogy. Fuxv)—Such a man 
is sometimes .surprisingly 
popular with women. 294-31D 

We felt that a man properly 
desc.i’ei as FOUL < an rare¬ 
ly if ever be popular with 
women. Sucu is th? pcr\er- 
sity of human nature, especi¬ 
ally in a woman, he may ap- 
p.nd to a particular woman 
or type of woman, but that 
is beside th? po nt. On the 
other liand. both a FOXY 
man and a FOGY (an old 
fashioned man behind the 
lime'.) by very reason of 
what they are, mav well be 
popular with women, per- 
h tp> more often than some- 
time.^. and their popularity 
occasions no surprise. In our 
opinion, the Alternative 
FOOL conformed best to the 
requirements of the Clue. 
That a fool is sometimes po¬ 
pular with women is a ne¬ 
ver-ending source of surpri¬ 
se—surprisingly enough! 

(Cool)—A short acquaintance 
is usually sufficient to disco¬ 
ver that a person is this. 

299-27D 

(Boob. Book. Boor)—Dogmatic 
one however well-intentioned, 
is apt to make us impatient. 

307-26D 
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.(Foil, Foul)—^Lying witnesses 

are seldom able to this expe¬ 
rienced barrister. 335-13A- 

An experienced barrister is 
usually by reason oi’ his ex* 
perienec, a man conversant: 
with most of the tricks and' 
devices of dishonest witness. I 
and we agreed that lying wit-' 
nesses, would seldom be able. 
to FOOL such a man. But' 
however astute one is, it i-; 
possible not to be fooled and 
yet still be foiled, and there 
have been more than a fcvV 
instances when well rehear-1 
sed collusions between Ling' 
witnesses has failed the ends' 
of iustice though it may not^ 
have fooled the court. In our 
opinion, the degree of fre-' 
quency denoted in the Clue; 
accorded better with FOOL: 
than with FOUL. { 

<Cool)—^How difficult it usually ; 
is to pretend to be this when , 
one is not! 355-5D ! 

There are occasions, though! 
they may be rare, when ii 
pays to pretend to ba stupid 1 
or slow of unfierslanding. 
such as when one is playing 
for time or opposing a cun¬ 
ning adversary. Agreeing 
that it is usually no easy 
task to simulate stupidity we 
considered the statement, 
completed by FOOL to I:c 
apt. Our obiccti n to COOL 
was that usually went too far. 
when one is not cool it does 
not necessarily follow that, 
one is hot. One mav be only 
a little warm in which ca.se j 
it is not difficult to simulate 
coolness. 

<Foal. Fowl)—It would be 
broadly true to sav that a 
young this is usually un- 
s^teady. 357-20A 

((Food)—Sensible fellow seldom 
lets mere this make him lose 
his temper. 362-19A 

<CooJ)—Wie ^ usually consider 
verson this who persistently 
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gambles beyond his means. 

367-16A 

The Committee felt that a per¬ 
son who persistently gambles 
beyond his means is iust as 
likely to be excitable and 
hot-headed as he is to be 
COOL. The gambling may 
be done with studied fore¬ 
thought or with wdd and 
careless desperation. There¬ 
fore. it could hardly be said, 
without further information, 
that a person gambling per¬ 
sistently beyond his means 
is usLiallv considered COOL. 
On the other hand, the Com¬ 
mittee could find nothing to 
quarrel with in the state¬ 
ment completed bv FOOL. 
Their first impression was 
that perhaps the person des¬ 
cribed in the Clue is always 
considered a fool, but, they 
inclined to the view eventu¬ 
ally that he might possibly 
be shrewd enough in direct¬ 
ions other than gambling. 
Moreover, other reckless ga¬ 
mblers m,ay not consider him 
a fool. 

(Cool)—It seldom pays to lose 
one’s temper in argument 
with person who is this. 

369-26D 

(Foul)—One Is usually reluct¬ 
ant to introduce such an ac¬ 
quaintance to influential fri¬ 
ends. 378-27D 

(Tool)—I^ u'^uallv makes one 
angry to be made a this by 
somebody one has trusted. 

379-25A 

(Cool)—Hositess who is this of¬ 
ten makes guests feel. un¬ 
comfortable. 402-24A 

In the strictly literal or physi¬ 
cal sense of moderately cold. 
COOL had little application 
here. Nor did we think there 
was much to be said for it in 
the sense of unexcited. In the 
sense of wanting in cordia¬ 
lity hojvever COOL did fit 
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well into the pticiture of ai 
hostess making her quests: 
feel uncomfortable. But. we 
asked ourselves, if the host-! 
ess were wantin^r in cordia-; 
lity, would she not more Jre- 
quently than often make her, 
quests feel uncomfortable? 
We decided that often accor¬ 
ded better with FOOL. After 
all, a hostess who is foolish 
may be warm-hearted. Sue 
need PJive hi.a' guests no cause 
to feel they aje unwanted. 
She may even amuse >hom! 

XFoul)—Social climber who is 
—^in conversation seldom 
gets far. 408-23A 

FOUL as abused here means 
fifthy. loathsome., obscene. . 
Now, would a soc'ial climber 
who is filthy, loathsome, ob¬ 
scene in his con versa tio \ ever 
get far? We preferred FOOL 
as the Solution because i: 
was the milder term. After 
all, he might be a fool in 
conversation a nd still be 
acceptable. ! 

<Cool)--;Person who presumes; 
on slight acquaintance to so-- 
licit big loan usually men - 
this description. 418-lGD' 

We thought it not unreasonable 
to infer from the wo - 
•presumes on sUghi acQuain:- 
ance that no appropriate , 
curity was offered for 
loan—or at anyrate that the. 
proposition was not put tor-' 
ward on a reasonable busi¬ 
ness basis. Otherwise why th? 
wording presumes on slight i 
acquaintance? We could 
therefore find nothing to i 
quarrel with in 'the state-j 
ment completed by FOOL, j 
We thought there was | 
less to be said for COOL j 
since there was less ground 
for assuming that the person 
referred to was not excita¬ 
ble or hot-headed. 

(Foul)— How embarrassing it 
often is when misundeiilood 
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remark in mixed company 
makes one seem—! 435-16A 

DOLED, p. p. foot. 

(Foiled)—Smart businessmen 
are inclined keenly to resent 
being this. 134-7D 

Broadly speaking. I suggest, 
“are inclined to*’ and ‘keenly’ 
could be regarded as 
cancelling each other 
out. The inference was 
thus that smart business 
men ic.-entcd whatever the 
Clue denf)tod. Foiled means 
dofc’ateti. »cDiil.sed or parried. 
Now the sweeping assertion 
■*hat smart nus^ness men re¬ 
sent being deieated r r *iaving 
their biisi’^’css strokes parried 
by a rival would surely be 
hard to lustifv. It would im¬ 
ply that such men have no 
fcnse of sportsmanship and 
arc had losers. On the other 
hand, being fooled (or made 
a f< ol of) is humiliating and 
well ( alculated to rouse their 
resentment. 

(Foiled)—Experienced philan¬ 
derers are seldom this bv a 
woman. 190-22A 

FOOLS, n., pi. fool 

(Foods)—Politeness often com¬ 
pels us to pretend we like 
some 'VO det'-'st. 124-19A 

With Foods rs the solution the 
adverb “often’* in the Clue 
would surely have gone too 
far, p'^rt'rularlv in view of 
the verb “detest.” Some¬ 
times rather than “often” 
would have more truly indi- 
caVd th? frequency (or in¬ 
frequency) of the occurrence 
described. There are very 
few dishes the average person 
hates intensely, unless, per¬ 
haps. religious scruples are 
involved and then politeness 
does not compel him to pre¬ 
tend otherwise. Religious 
convictions provide a perfect¬ 
ly legitimate excuse for a re¬ 
fusal to eat something and 
one to which no host can. 
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reasonably take exception. 
Of course, we most of us 
have some food aversion—a 
dislike of fats or very rich 
things, such as cream, for 
instance. But frankness 
about this can seldom be im¬ 
polite. Theie is nothing 
necessarily calculated to give 
personal olTcnce in aversion ^ 
lo a particular dish, and' 
therefore human vanity (most 
important oi considerations!) 
need not be hurt. The case 
was dearly quite oth(‘rwisc 
with the statement completed 
by Fools, Personal leelings 
are dii'cctls' deeply concern¬ 
ed in our atUiude towards 
people themsehes. PclUeness 
demands that we .^hall gi\e 
an acquaUiianre to bcli ‘ve 
that we Jiiie ium. Whether 
a person is a ibol must be 
regarded as largely^ a matter 
of indiddiial (.md perhaps 
private) opini' n, wiii<*h is 
seldom (wcr. haritable. J 
therefore llnmght the adverb 
“often” was ciuue Justifiable 
with the selected solution and 
m''ae Ih'- res..;]tant « bs'mva- 
ti''n r:enejMlIv acceptable. 

FOOT, n.. tliat pait oi the body 
on wh'cn man stands or 
walks. 

(Food)--As a rule, bad this 
greatly handicaps soldier on 
active service. 282-:k';-A 

The more we considered FOOT 
the more favourably wo were 
impre.‘^sed with i s claims a? 
a good Solution. Virtually ■ 
always, we reasoned, a bad 
foot must handicap a soldier 
on active service, and as a 
rule it must handicap him i 
greatly. FOOD, we felt, was! 
less apt because much would 
depend on the quantity of 
bad food a soldier consumed 
and how bad it was. If the 
quantity were small, if it re¬ 
presented his rations for only 
a short period, and the quali-^ 
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f ty were not ncirj/ Bad, then a 
I really fit man, toughened for 
the hardships of war, should 
not be handicapped. On the 
other hand if a loot is really 
bad, it is bad for at least days 
rather than hours. 

FOOTLE, V.I., play the fool, trifle. 
(Foozle)—^People whn habitual¬ 
ly do this often strain one’s 
patience severely in an emer¬ 
gency. 184-11A 

The clause in an emergency 
rendered the possible solution 
FOCiZLE too vague and loose 
fitting to merit selection. To 
loozcl is to bungle clumsily 
in a physical sense in some 
undertaking and there are in¬ 
numerable kinds of emer¬ 
gencies wlPch do not provide 
any opp'mtunily for such 
phy^sicai clumsiness. On the 
other hand. to FOOTLE 
means to trifle or play the 
f(;oi Uiici it could 2 ’easonably 
be argued that people who 
have an habitual tendency t> 
do this frequently strain one's 
patience in c.n emergency, 
since such footlers are oi'icn 
constitutionally or tempera¬ 
mentally incapable of treat¬ 
ing a serious situation 
seriously. 

FOP. n., dandy, vain man. 

(Fob, Fox)—This kind of fellow 
is more commonly to be found 
in capital cities than in the 
provinces. 70-30A 

(Sop)—By temperament seldom 
keen to take part in a fight. 

195-38A 

SOP is defined in the Oxford 
Dictionary as full of mawicish 
sentiment. It is commonly 
interpreted however, as a 
variation or derivative of 
milk, which denotes a spirit¬ 
less man or youth, an effemi¬ 
nate, silly fellow. Surely, 
therefore, it would be more 
reasonable to say that a sop 
is never by temperment keen 
to take part in a fight! A 
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FOP is a dandy, an exquisite.. 
a vain man. Now instances ! 
are not wanting of violent’ 
and savage men having mark- i 
ed tendencies towards foppish¬ 
ness, we felt it to be substan¬ 
tially true that a man who is 
a fop by tem'perament is sel¬ 
dom keen to take part in a 
fight. 

XCop, Pop, Top)—Frequently a 
target of derisive humour. 

225-37A 

(Foe, Fox)—One can very oUen 
tell at a glance whether a 
man is this. . 29.1-180 

(Foe, Fox)—We arc often prone 
to overlook good points of 
person who is this. 329-2ID 
We considered that we are more 
than ojtcn pro \c to overlook 
the good points of one who is 
an enemy. In our \iew 
usually would have been a 
more apt word in relation to 
FOE, for as a rule we are so 
concemei with the disagree¬ 
able aspects of a foe that we 
are not interested in what¬ 
ever good points he may have 
As for a FOX, in some cir¬ 
cumstances his good points 
may well be his craftiness and 
cunning! Be it remembered 
that foxiness is not necessari¬ 
ly an unpleasant characteris¬ 
tic. We preferred FOP here 
because we thought it true to 
say that in despising a dandy 
for his vanily and aiTectation 
we are often prone to over¬ 
look his other qualities, 
among which may be many 
commendable ones. 

FOPS, n., pi. jop. 

(Foes)—Average man seldom 
credits these with having 
much intelligence. 183-1.'ll) 
The average inan is not a fool 
and is rot therefore pron tO| 
underestimate his foes. But; 
his instinctive antipathy to¬ 
wards unmanly males does, 
more often than not. tend 
make him reluctant to credit 
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them with possessing very 
much in'.elligente. This is 
by no means always a just 
appraisal on his part, but you 
will note that the Clue neither 
stated nor implied that it isr. 

FORCE, n., power, strength. 

(Farce)—That of Nazi propa¬ 
ganda is now more widely 
appreciated at its true value. 

193-34A 

To say that a propaganda com- 
paign IS a ia^ce is to say in 
ellect, that it is valueless. 
Therefore, even supposing 
that Nazi propaganda is 
purely a FARCE, choice of 
this altei native would 
have resulted in at least a 
very cluin>y sentence. But 
the Adjudication committee 
could not clismis.s Nazi pro¬ 
paganda as being so futile. 
Abraham LilcjIii admitted 
that you can tool some of 
the people al! ^he time, and 
we felt that the Nazis have 
contrived lO keep at least 
manv millions of people 
fooled up to now. This 
has been achieved by 
propaganda based oi Hitler's 
principle that if a lie is only 
repealed often enough it will 
ultimaiclv b? believed. But 
that more and n-ore people 
are l>ecoming alive to the in¬ 
sidious influence of Nazi pro¬ 
paganda we were agreed. 
Hence selecuon is “force”. 

(Farce)—Women are apt to be 
more critical of this than are 
men. 248-24D 

We were mindful of the widely 
held belief—widely held 
among men, at any rate! — 
that men^have more sense of 
humour tTian women; but we 
failed to see that this had 
very much bearing on the 
case for FARCE. Her having 
less sense of humour than a 
man may cause a woman to 
be less apt than he to be cri¬ 
tical of a farce. That women 
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are apt to be more critical of 
FORCE, particularly in' the 
case of violence, than men, 
we had no difficulty in agree¬ 
ing. True, a cynic might 
sneer that woman has given 
rise to more savagery be¬ 
tween man and man than any 
other cause. He might po nt 
to Helen of Troy as a classic 
exampel. We for our part, 
while aware of many excep¬ 
tions to the rule, felt that 
force is alien to the true femi¬ 
nine nature. And we won¬ 
dered what sort of savagely 
brutal creature man sitill 
might be but for the tenign 
influence of woman. 

-FORGES, V. i., commits forgery, 
moves on slowly. 

(Gorges)—^The man who does 
this usually suffers for it later. 

46-22D 

FORGET. V. t.. and i. lose re¬ 
membrance of. neglect, inad¬ 
vertently omit to bring or 
mention or attend to; out 
out of mind, cease to think 
of. 

(Fidget)—One Is often embar¬ 
rassed when one has a ten¬ 
dency to- 420-21A 

That one is often embarrassed 
when one has a tendency to 
FORGET, we thought was 
self-evident. One may forget 
one’s appointments. One may 
turn up on time but impro¬ 
perly dressed for the occa¬ 
sion. And so forth. On the 
other hand, in the statement 
completed by FIDGET we 
thought that cauLe and cffec' 
were confused. When one is 
embarrassed one may have 
a tendency to fidget—^but 
was not what the Clue said 
with this Alternative. 

(Fidget)—^It*s often because 
they lack ’interest that people 
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PQRK, n., prolonged farm instru¬ 
ment for digging, lifting etc*, 
fo^ out:—^v. t., pay up. 
(Work)‘—Helps to maks soil pro¬ 
ductive. 19—19D 

(Work)—It is sometimes a diffi¬ 
cult problem to this out a 
sum within limited time. 

206-«^A 

FORM, n., shape, good spirits, 
class in school. 

(Film, Firm)—^Intelligent per¬ 
sons naturally tlo better work 
when they feel they are in 
good this. 104-31A 

(Farm, Firm)—Onels position in 
this usually depends on one’s 
ability. J91-17D 

Since one speaks of being on 
rather than in a farm, did 
not think the latter possible 
solution linked up very hap¬ 
pily with the Clue. But apart 
from this objection it would 
be difficult to substantiate 
that one’s position on a farm 
usually depends on one’s 
ability, so many farms being 
inherited or acauired family 
concerns. Neither did we 
think that one’s position in a 
FIRM is usually governed by 
one’s ability. Often perhaps, 
but not usually. Alas, would 
that it were! But, unfortu¬ 
nately, in many laiige firms 
men senior in length of ser¬ 
vice often preclude junior 
men of great ability from 
filling higher posts in which 
their talentg could be valu¬ 
ably employed. Of the three 
alternafive solutions here we 
felt that FORM i.e., a school 
or college class or standard, 
fitted the most aptly. It is 
true that favouritism some¬ 
times influences the position 
of a pupil in a forrti, but 
such caTes are comparatively 
rare and we thought it could 
confidently be stated that as 
a nile it Is upon one’s own, 
ability that one’s position in’ 
a school class depends. 
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(Firm)—Being in good this 
helps to increase person’s 
self-confidence. 218-14 A 

There was no such word asi 
usually to provide for any! 
exceptions to the assertion! 
propounded. Admittedly the 
the Clue only said helps to 
increase person’s sel t-ccmfi> 
dence, but there must be 
some occasions when being in 
a good FIRM does not even do 
this One may not be equal 
to the high standard of work 
required and, because of the 
censure incurred, may develop 
an inferiority complex. One’s 
colleagues being socially 
superior may have a similar 
result. FORM, as suggested 
here, means condition of 
health and training. Being in 
form, therefore, invariably 
helps to increase a person’s 
self-confidence inasmuch as it 
has a beneficial effect on the 
mind. 

<Farm, Firm)—Serious mistake 
often zniins one. 223-1D 

<Farm, Firm)—Opinions on 
business management of per¬ 
son who has never worked in 
any this are unlikely to be of, 
value. 261-3D' 

FARM clearly merited summary ! 
rejection since the completion 
of the statement with this Al¬ 
ternative would imply that 
the majority of existing busi-j 
ness managers, having never | 
worked at a farm, are incom- j 
patent. FIRM, we considered! 
rendered the statement too 
sweeping, since there are 
scores of persons following 
various careers outside the 
category of firms whose opi¬ 
nions on business manage¬ 
ment might bfe of con^sider- 
■able value. That the opinions 
on business management of a 
person who has neygr worked 
at all, i.e., ip any FORM, are 
unlikely to be of value, we' 


considered a self-evident 
truism. Our only doubt was 
whether the statement com¬ 
pleted by this Solution was 
in the nature of an under¬ 
statement. On reflection, 
however, we decided that the 
phrase unlikely to be allowed 
for the rare ejfceptions pro¬ 
vided by persons, who, though 
lacking in practical experience 
have a sound theoretical 
knowledge of the j^rinciples 
of business management. 

(Firm Farm)—Sound and ex¬ 
pert workers are always seen 
in good— 448-lD 

'FORMAL, adj., ceremonious, con¬ 
ventional. 

(Normal)—Young couple in love 
often have difficulty in ap¬ 
pearing this when circum¬ 
stances demand. 87-15D 

I chose Formal, because obvi¬ 
ously a couple of lovers would 
have no difficult In appearing 
normal, that is being their 
true selves. The words when 
circums.tances demand were 
a further indication of the 
correct solution. 

(Normal)—Such behaviour Is 
seldom in evidence at jolly 
party. 117-2 ID 

Human normality is not static 
state, it has no fixed stand¬ 
ard. Normal behaviour is 
commonly dictated by envi¬ 
ronment and general circum¬ 
stances. A man may well 
be just as normal in merry 
mood as he is with a stern 
face and cold, bimness-like 
manner. At a Iblly party 
It would be normal to 
be jolly. I therefore failed 
to see any jus(tifications for 
the alternative Normal. 
The selected solution Formal, 
on the other hand, seemed 
eminently suitable convert¬ 
ing the clue into what was on 
the face of it a commonsense 

' statement. 
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(Normal) — Nowadays young 
men and women become 
friends without waiting for in¬ 
troductions of this kind. 

155-5A 

It is surely difliciilt indeed to 
define a normal introduction 
between young men and wo¬ 
men nowadays, so widely 
varied are the means where 
by such introductions are 
efTccled. Certainly scant atten¬ 
tion is paid to ceremony. The 
term Norinal was too vague in 
this context On ine other 
hand, nowadays young men 
and women become friends 
without waiting for the type 
of introduction that is known 
as formal. 

(Normal)—This kind of manner , 
often helps to calm an ^dat¬ 
ed mind. 21U-20A 

Manver cleaily referred t) 
general, rather than indivi¬ 
dual, behaviour. Therefore, 
it was reasonable to react, 
NORMAL here as meen nt 
balanced, sober, and, in effect.; 
calm. Now moods or manners' 
are Infectious—calm and agl-, 
tated ones alike—but calm ' 
ones are more likely to pre¬ 
vail as a rule, if onl.y because, 
a calm mind is usually ■ 
stronger than an agitated 
one. From thc.^-e refler'icnis 
wc. concluded that a normal ■ 
manner at least usually helps 
’in some clegrce to calm an 
agitated mind, and that there¬ 
fore with this alternative the, 
adverb often was unduly 
moderate. A formal manru'r, 
too, is calm, but it is not so 
natural or pormab It may 
rnerely suppress mental agita* 
tion, and that perhaps only! 
temporarily, rather than calm 
it. Accorditiglv a formal 
manner would ])e less likely: 
than a noimal due to calm an : 
agitated /nine! and that FOR-, 
MAL was thus in closer ac-, 
cord with the degree of fre-' 
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quency denoted by often ini 
the Clue. I 

(Normal)—It is usually advls-l 
able to be as this in mannerl 
as possible when interviewing! 
prospective employer. I 

315-28A I 

(Normal)— It’s difficult to main- j 
tain—manner when one is ex- j 
cited. 442-3D 

FOUL, adj., filthy, _pbsence, un-j 
fair*, n., an infringement of 
rules; v. t. to make foul, to 
effect a collision. 

(Ford, Foil)—It is seldom that a 
man is dangerously injured 
by one. 75-33A 

(Cool. Fool)—It is extremely 
difficult to tolerate a man 
who is this in his behaviour 
with one. 130-20D 

The solution Foul accorded best 
of all with the sweeping anrl 
emphatic statement postulat¬ 
ed, which permitted of but 
few exceptions. Rarely in¬ 
deed would a man not be ex¬ 
tremely difficult to tolerate 
who IS foul in his behaviour 
with one. A man who is 
cool may not inspire warmth 
or cordiality, but few people 
would find it extremely diffi¬ 
cult to tolerate him. There 
must also be many instances 
in which it would not be ex¬ 
tremely difficult to tolerate 
man who is a fool in his be¬ 
haviour with one. In some 
instances one might well be 
as'-umed and in others filled 
with p-ity. 

(Fool Foil)—No self-respecfiiici 
person would stoop to this a 
fellow being. 175-16D 

Even though a person may be 
self-rospectirig he would have 
to forfeit his self-respect be¬ 
fore ho could stoop to foul a 
follow being, because such 
action would be wholly dis¬ 
honourable. We thus founi 
FOUL to be an altogether apt J 
solution. Merely to FOIL a 1 
fellow being, however, is a 
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very dirterent matter and may ( 
be quite consistent with fair; 
pJay. Business success is 
often dependent upon ability 
to foil a rival. JOOL was 
considered to be the least apt, 
because a little innocent 
deception procL'Sed upon a 
fellow being would obviously 
not be prejudicial to one’s 
self-respect. 

<Fool)—It is seldom advisable to 
tieat vicious one leniently. 

274-13D 

<Fo.’l)—Having such a boss la 
seldom agreeable to self-res¬ 
pecting pers m. 396-28A 

We preferred FOUL because of 
the marked infrequency de¬ 
noted by scldoui ancl because 
the employee was self-re.-pec- 
ting. Such an employee might 
conceivably reconcile having 
a foul boss with his self-res¬ 
pect if there were other things 
—sav, a huge salary—to oif- 
set the fact, and in the Im¬ 
probable event of the boss 
not being foul to him. But 
we were satisfied that his 
having such a boss could 
seldom be agreeable to a sell- 
respective person. We did 
not think a self- 
respecting employee would be 
so unlikely to finj^ having a 
boss who is a FOOL agree¬ 
able. That situation need 
not be so difficult to reconcile, 
with his self-respect. The 
boss might be the essence of 
politeness; he might be indul-, 
gent. And the employee; 
might be able to say—per-; 
haps truthfully—that he feels; 
sorry for and even protective; 
towards such a boss! i 

(Fool)—Man amused by such | 
a person is often—himself. 

412-UD 

(Cool, Fool. Tool)—^As a rule, 
women are more apt than 
men to be unfavourably im¬ 
pressed by new acquaintance 
who seems— 434-20D 
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(Fool, Foal)—^Rare is person who 
doesn’t resent being consider¬ 
ed— 442-20D 

We were satisfied at the outset 
that it is a much more serious 
matter to be considered FOUL 
than it is to be considered a 
FOOL. FOUL means offen- 
siv^'e to the senses lothsome, 
morally polluted, obscene, dis¬ 
gustingly abusive. But a 
FOOL is merely one who acts 
stupidly, a silly person, a 
simpleton. That a person 
who c oesn^t resent our being 
considered Foul must be 
rare was in our view beyond 
dispute. On the other 
hand we b-'lieved that a per¬ 
son who doesn’t resent his 
being considered a FOOL is 
bv no means so rare. Take 
as one example, two business 
men discussing a deal. If Mr, 
A considers Mr. B a fool, is 
Mr, B likely to j^sent it? More 
likely, wc thought, is .he to 
foster the lx?lief—cspeciall.v if 
he can thus make more 
mone.v out of the deal. 
FOUND., p. p. find. 

(Sound)—To be this asleep at 
his post Is very serious for 
a soldier. 294-lOD 

FOWL, n., a bird, a domestic cock 
or hen. 

(Fool)—Dressing with good 
taste disguises the age of 
man.y an old one. 107-12A 
FOX, n., a cunning fellow v. 1.. 
act craftily, discolour with 
brownish spots. 

(Foe, Fop)—One is often greatly 
mistaken in adjudging from a 
man’s appearance or manner 
that he is this 97-15D 

A foe is not adjudged as such 
from his appearance and it 
is seldom rather than “often*’ 

. that we mistakenly judge a 
man to be a foe from his 
manner. It is usually his 
actions by which we ana 
guided. A fop^ is a dandy 
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ajid seldom if ever could any¬ 
one misinterpret such a per¬ 
son’s appearance or manner. 
Fox, meaning a cunning fel¬ 
low, was the only logical solu¬ 
tion, because he would not be 
worthy of the name were he 
not capable of altering his 
appearance and manner to 
suit a variety of occasions. 

(Foe, Fog)—Usually difficult to 
see through. 112-23A 

Since a fog is invaribly diffi¬ 
cult to see through, this 
alternative invitted instant 
rejection. Foe was too loose- 
fitting to merit serious consi- 
derat;ion. This solution, in 
view of the adverb usually 
in the clue would have ren¬ 
dered the completed state¬ 
ment a most sweeping asser¬ 
tion. Some foes are cunning 
dissemblers, many are fool¬ 
ishly transparent. A further 
qualification was called for 
to justify a selection of this 
alternative. That a Fox in 
the figurative sense of the 
word, is usually difficult 
to see through is a simple 
Statement of fact. It cannot 
be said that it is always diffi¬ 
cult to see through such a 
person, because whether or 
not he succeeds! in conceal¬ 
ing his real character from a 
person depends largely on 
the latter’s acumen or lack 
thereof. 

(Box) Being able to do this 
cleverly helps one to get out 
of many dicfflult situations. 

117-17A 

The statement completed by 
Box would have been untrue. 
Recourse to fisticuffs nowa- 
<^ys is, on the contrary, more 
likely to get one into many 
a difficult situation. Surely 
' the most that can be said is 

that being able to box clever¬ 
ly may on rare occasions be 
helpful. Let the reader con¬ 
sider his own experience. 
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How often does he hear> 
among his own community, 
of a man achieving useful 
purpose by such violence, no' 
matter what the provocation? 
And even in a violent brawl 
where brute force becomes 
justifiable self-protection, 
surely it is not merely a 
question of using one’s fists! 
nicely compared with the 
much restricted scope of the 
alternative Box. how wide 
and altogether fit was the 
application of the selected 
solution! Being able to act 
craftily i. e.. Fox cleverly 
might well help to get one 
out of countless difficult 
situations — including a 
rough house. 

(Cox)—His chances of gettiing 
the better of his opponents 
depend largely on his craft. 

147-4D| 

With the officially selected! 
solution **craft” clearly' 
means skill or cunning, and 
whether Fox is read literally 
or figuratively, the sentence 
so completely makes obvious 
common sense. On the other 
hand, how little relatively 
speaking, depends upon the 
boats themselves in a rowing 
race is evident from the scant 
attention they receive In 
newspaper reports. The de¬ 
signs of such craft are sub¬ 
stantially similar and prefe¬ 
rences are to a great extent 
a matter of individual taste.^ 
The quality of the crew 'Is by 
far the most deciding factor 
in a boat race. 

(Foe, Fob)—^We rarely feel 
warmly disposed Towards per¬ 
son we know to be this. 

178-13D 

Inadvertent misunderstandings 
often give rise to onesided* 
enmity between two peoplt^ 
and probably most of us are 
acquainted with someone 
whom we like, but who, for. 
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some reason or other, enter¬ 
tains hostile feelings towards 
us. We did not think, there¬ 
fore, that FOE was a satis¬ 
factory solution of this Clue. 
Again, we did not think it 
would be true to say that 
we rarely feel warmly dis¬ 
posed towards a person whom 
we know to be a FOP. Such 
a person is not necessarily 
unlikeable. Incidentally, FOP 
was further weakened by the| 
last six words of the Clue—a j 
person either obviously is ori 
is not a FOP and instead of i 
the phrase whom we knowl 
to be. the words who is a[ 
would have better accorded [ 
with this solution. On the 
other hand, the phrase whom 
we know to be had a self- 
evident significnce in relation 
to the solulon FOX. It Is 
seldom that one Is able to 
repose any great confidence 
or trust in a person whom 
one knows to be sly and 
crafty. Consequently it could 
reasonably be asserted that 
It is but rarely that one feels 
warmly disposed towards a 
nerson. who. to one's know¬ 
ledge, is a FOX, 

(Box)—^Mentally dull persons 
are seldom able to this very 
well. 233-20A 

(Fix)—^Brain usually helps more 
than brawn to overcome one. 

247- 16D 

(Foe. Fop) — Shrewd person 
is seldom slow to recognise as 
«uch one who is this. 

248- 24A 

(Fit, Fix. Poe)—To overcome 
one coolness is usAially essen- 
„tial. 283-22D 

Neither PIT nor FIX merited 
serious consideration here, 
because of the word over¬ 
come. To overcome means 
to prevail over, master, get 
the better of, and one does 
not speak of doing any of 
tnesfe things In relation to a 
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fit. Rather does one seek 
to deal with, alleviate, relieve 
or control this malady. Nei¬ 
ther does one overcome a fix, 
one avoids, averts or extri¬ 
cates one’s self from the 
latter. But even stretching 
a point and permitting the 
strained use of overcome in 
relation to FIX, we thought 
it would be exaggerating to 
assert that coolness is usually 
essential in such a situation, 
there being numerous kinds 
of fixes in which coolness Is 
neither necessary nor desir¬ 
able. Again, with FOE, we 
felt it would be overstating 
the case to declare that cool¬ 
ness is usually essertpial _ to 
overcome one. Often, per¬ 
haps, but many instances 
come to mind of situations 
in which CDolness is by no 
means essential to get the 
better of an enemy, situations 
In which other more active 
qualities are of greater value 
and assistance. These rea¬ 
sonings left us with FOX, 
which in the sense that ap¬ 
plied here means a crafty 
or cunning person. Clearly 
one needs to have all one’s 
wits about one when combat¬ 
ing a person of this type, 
since he is usually alert to 
seize and exploit any ad¬ 
vantage which lack of cir¬ 
cumspection might afford 
him. We felt it could rea¬ 
sonably be claimed, there¬ 
fore, that although there are 
occasions when one may lack 
coolness and still get the 
better of a POX the l»ck of 
this quality is usually a 
serious handicap. 

(Foe, Pop)—We seldom place 
much trust In word of rerson 
we know to be this. 340-14D 

(Foe. Fob)—When he’s in trou¬ 
ble, we seldom feel very sorry 
for man whom we regard as 
this. 392-231> 
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FOXY, ad., cunning, fox-like. 

(Fogy)—This type of man is 
seldom greatly liked by other 
men. 144-4D 

A logy is defined as a dull old 
fellow, a person with anti¬ 
quated notions. This is not 
very damning description of 
an old man, who may have 
sterling qualities such as 
constancy, sincerity and 
kindness. Can one say there¬ 
fore, that he is seldom greatly 
liked by other men? Some¬ 
times would have been more 
correct than seldom, with 
Fogy as the solution. Per¬ 
haps some solvers argued that 
a foxy man is never greatly 
liked by other men. But 
what of those who do not 
realise his foxincss, and of 
those who admire it, perhaps 
profit from i"? They may 
greatly hke him. 

(Fogy)—It is seldom good for 
a nation to have this person 
at head of affairs. 312-36A 
FRANK, adj., candid, outspoken, 
avowed. 

(Bland, Blank)—Women are 
adept at assuming such an 
exp ess’on when they wish 
to mislead a man. 223-21D 

We remarked at the outset that, 
rightly or wrongly, blandness 
is more often attributed to. 
a man than to woman. There j 
was no doubt in our minds,; 
however, but that blandness | 
is far from being a common i 
chara^rteristic of either. To 
say of women generally, i 
therefore, that they are adept 
at as.suming a BLAND ex-i 
pres^ion when thev wish to, 
mislead a man would have; 
been too sweeping, we de- i 
Tided. With BLANK also.| 
the general reference to 
women was unwarranted, in 
our view; and anotVier ob¬ 
jection we had to tVas alter-1 
native was that* a blank ‘ 
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[ expression may cr may not 

! be misleading, since it is 

i purely negative. On the 

I other hand, perhaps the 

I must effective deception is 

that which conveys the very 
oppo.>ite impression of the 
true one; and by no one, we 
felt, IS this better realised 
' than by a woman. So musing, 

we agreed that when women 
wish to mislead a man they 
are adept at assuming a 
FRANK expression and thus 
giving him to beleve that 
they are putting all their 
cards on the table! 

FREAK, n., an odd. inegular. 
thing, vagary. 

(Break)—Sometimes occurs in 
the weathei*. 16-22A 

FREE, adj., at liberty. 

(Flee)—Intolerable unhappi¬ 
ness ultimately results in 
many a married person this. 

122-14A 

•‘Ultimately” and “married” 
weighed down the scales in 
favour of Frr^e, Whereas In¬ 
tolerable unhappiness can 
make any person flee, it is 
esp^ciallv a married person, 
as speedHed in the Clue, who 
might in consequence be 
treed. But much more Im¬ 
portant to my mind was 
“ultimately” denoting 
final or extreme limit Clear¬ 
ly this adverb consorted bet¬ 
ter with Free implying 
“divorced” than it did with 
Flee, for running away may 
onlv prolong matrimonial 
misery. 

FRIGHT, n.. sudden fear; gro¬ 
tesque looking person, alarm. 

(Slight)—Sometimes causes ua 
to feel unreasonably angry. 

214-21D 

A SLIGT usually causes us 
to feel angry, and often rather 
than sometimes unreason¬ 
ably so. If a slight is un¬ 
justified surely we can afford 
to ignore it and spare our- 
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selves the disagreeable men- f 
tal disturbance of anger: ifj 
It is justified then we scarce | 
ly have reasonable grounds! 
Xor anger, '^rhe very word' 
fright, on the ocher hand, 
implies that we have actually : 
auflered grievous mental hurl 
Therefore if someone else 
is to blame Icr it. as is often , 
the case, our anger obviously 
cannot _be called unieason 
able. And even when nobodv 
else is really to blame w^e 
may perhaps with good 
reason b? angrv with our¬ 
selves! Accordingly FRIGHT 
was more consistent wuth th? 
Infrequency denoted by 
sorn^hnes with which w^e 
feel unreasonably angry in 
such circumstances. 

(Bright)—Spectacles ^ somet’me.-^ 
have effect of making young 
womri appear to be this. 

223-21A 

(Bright)—Cynic might well sav 
a woman must be—to be 
praised by women! 426-18D 
FRIGHTEN, v. » , terrify. 

(Brighten)—We aie apt to be 
exasperated bv people who 
apparently want to this ns 
when we are ill. .37a-16A 

It would certainly l^e hard on 
visitors of the sick to say 
We are apt to be exasperated 
by people who apparently 
want to BRIGTHEN us when 
we are ill! Exasperated is 
a strong term, and apparenlly 
by no means necessarily e'e- 
notes that appearances are 
false. Such people mav well 
be really trying to brighten 
us—and may succeed. On 
the other hand, perhaps some 
of you thought we an' always 
exasperaterl bv people who 
apparently want tn 
FTIIGHTEN us when we are , 
111. But note again that appa- j 
rently. while not necessarily 
implying that appear. nc?s 
are false, allows for the pos -' 
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slbility that they are; and 
we might not be misled by 
them. The Committee there¬ 
fore fell that with tnis Solu¬ 
tion the moderation in the 
phi ase apt to bj was justi- 
-fied by the wtu'd apparently. 

FROCKS, n., gowns worn by 
females. 

(Crocks) Giddy vpung women 
liave little legard for old 
ones. 261-13D 

G'ddy, in the sense whic-h ap- 
applicd here means frivolous 
or llightv, but it does not 
mean callous hard-hearted or, 
as we say no wad ay-, “hard- 
b.)il('d". We \ve;e therefore, 
unable to subscribe to the 
downright assertion that 
giddy \oung women have 
little regard tor old CROCKS, 
On the contrary wc have 
met many frivolous vo.ing 
women who entertain a lively 
if somewhat materialistic 
regard for such elderly 
gentlemen! That frivolous 
and flighty young women 
have 111 tie regard for old 
FROCKS, we thought true 
enough to iu'jtifv the genera¬ 
lisation. V’'oT'y often this kind 
o( nrcspoasible female re¬ 
gards a frock as “finished” 
when she has worn it once 
oi* twic*e, and as a type 
giddv young women are apt 
to tire of their apparel as 
ouicklv as lhe3" tire of other 
interests. 

FROG, tailless amphibious ani¬ 
mal. 

(Grog) Persons who have 
never tastei this aip usually 
very reluctant to try It. 

253-.37A 

Ask your more bibulous friends 
and acquaintances whether 
they have ever tasted' GROG 
and you will soon see why 
we rejected TEis possible 
solution! We put this qufes- 
tion to a number of persons 
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who in varying degree enjoy 
alcoholic rdf^reshment, and 
nearly all of tnose who had 
never tasted grog evinced a 
keen desire to repair their 
ignorance. Gerwulle^s a 
particular kind of edible frog, 
are held in high esteem by 
French gourmets, as are 
escar gots a particular kind 
of edible snail. Both these 
delicacies occupy honoured 
positions in the menus of 
most good resTaurants in 
France. Nevertheless des¬ 
pite this reassuring custom it 
is a fact that most foreign 
visitors to France tend to 
eye these vainds askance 
The traditional, good-natured 
opprobrious term ‘Tipggies” 
i.e. frog-eaters, applied by 
foreigners to Frenchmen 
illustrates this culinary pre¬ 
judice. No doubt the chief 
reason for this is 
the somewhat repellent ap¬ 
pearance of frogs and snails, 
neither of which in uncook¬ 
ed state whet the appetite! 
Which of course, is quite 
illogical when one considers 
the equally repellent appear¬ 
ance of uncooked lever, kid¬ 
neys and other “inards” 
which we consume with re¬ 
lish. However, logical or 
otherwisfe, it canno^be de¬ 
nied that persons have 
never tSsted FROG are usu¬ 
ally very reluctant to try it. 
The exceptions implied by 
usually being, of course, the 
uninitiated French and the 
more venturesome foreigners. 

FROSTY, adi.. cold, lacking in 
warmth of feeling. 

(Frothy, Frowny. Frowsy )—We 
usually prefer to avoid com¬ 
pany of person given to— 
—comments. 440-19A 

The Committee thought there 
was less to be said for FRO¬ 
THY (that is, empty, unsubs- 
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tantial) because much of our 
everyday conversation can be 
so described. I commented in 
these columns on a previous 
Clue (Sold No. 343)—“We did 
not feel we were cynical but 
merely realistic in believing 
that few things in this 
world are wasted more 
than human breath on 
worthless talk. Just think of 
the many things* you are told 
in the course of the day and 
ask yourself how many are 
of real value to you”. Clearly, 
then if we usually^ prefer to 
avoid the company of a per¬ 
son given to FROTHY com¬ 
ments we should indeed live 
lonely lives! But when a 
person is given to FROSTY 
comments (that is. comments 
that are coldn frigid, lacking 
in warmth of feeling) do we 
not usually prefer to avoid 
him? Whether or not we suc¬ 
ceed in avoiding him makes 
little difference because the 
Clue dealt with what we pre¬ 
fer to do. Perhaps some c^m- 
pe^f^to^s arguing along these 
lines reasoned that usually 
did not go far enough with 
this Solution. But, to give 
one example, what if the per¬ 
son given to frosty comments 
is the person one loves and 
wants to marry! 

FROWN, n., look of displeasure 
or deep thought, present 
gloomy aspect 

(Crown) Be sorry, for the man 
who wears one! 6-15D 

I had hoped that the majority 
of Competitors tempted by 
Shakespeare's well-k n o w n 
line, would rel.y on 
“crown”, ft was pleasantly 
disconcerting, therefore to 
find that many entrants 
selected my solution. 
“Frown”. No doubt they 
argued as we did, that there 
are many happy Kings whom 
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one need not pity, whereas! 
a man with a “Frown” is I 
nearly always deserving of 
some sympathy. 

FRUMPY, adj.. ill-dressed, sour 
tempered. 

(Grumpy)—Right kind of wife 
Is never this when she has to 
economise in dress. 99-20A! 

“To economise” being an artj 
which every wife should be 
acquainted with. I could not! 
Imagine the “right kind of' 
wife” baing grumpy just be¬ 
cause she had to economise 
in dress. To be well turned^ 
out wii-h economy is an 
achievement of which the 
“right kind of wife” is justly 
proud, as it calls for intelli¬ 
gence and resourcefulness to 
say nothing of the thrill ex¬ 
perienced in planning and 
evolving smart clothes with 
the least possible expendi¬ 
ture. Hence a “right kind of 
wife** need never be grumpy 
“when she has to economise 
in dress.” 

(Grumpy)—Men are seldom 
warmly attracted by a wo¬ 
man who is always this. 

114-4D 

As a rule “attracted by” used 
in these circumstances must 
be taken to mean “attrac¬ 
ted in the first instance by” 
and it was only reasonable so 
to read the Clue, which was 
any way hardly applicable to 
cases in which a couple are 
already closely associated, 
perhaps even married. Frum¬ 
py describes a woman who is 
not only old-fashioned and 
dowdilv dressed but cross- 
grained as well. The state¬ 
ment completed by this al¬ 
ternative was therefore In¬ 
disputable. On the other 
hand, a grumpy woman may 
be most modem In her out¬ 
look and beautifully dressed. J 
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Moreover, her grumpiness 
would scarcely be directed 
towards every man she met. 
Accordingly, therefore Grum¬ 
py would have called for 
“sometimes” rather than 
“seldom” 'in the Clue. 

(Grumpy)—^Alas! how often Is 
neglectful husband cause of 
wife becoming this. 359-20A 

How often signifies a high de¬ 
gree of frequency and read¬ 
ing the Clue 'in conjunction 
with GRUMPY we felt that 
the resultant statement might 
well be an exaggeration. Ne¬ 
glect on the part of a husband 
is admittedly often a contri¬ 
butory cause of a wife beco¬ 
ming ill-tempered and surly 
but this largely depends on 
the temperament of the Wife 
concerned. Such neglect ma¬ 
kes some wives angry, some 
miserable, some anxious. In¬ 
different and some grumpy. 
We were not prepared to^ as¬ 
sert that the reaction of wives 
to neglectful husbands is to^ 
become grumpy so frequently 
as the Clue indicated. On the 
other hand the assertion com¬ 
pleted ^ by FRUMPY seemed 
to us broadly true. Usally 
the focal point of a wife's In¬ 
terest in her husband and In 
the early stages of marriage 
she usually endeavours to 
retain his feelings for her 
by taking as much care over 
her appearance as she did 
during courtship. When how¬ 
ever. he begins to grow neg¬ 
lectful and she finds that she 
can do nothing to restore his 
former attachment to her a 
wife does very often cease to 
take the same close interest 
In her appearance and beco¬ 
mes indffierent to her attire. 
Parti :ularly Is this to be ob¬ 
served in neglected wives 
who are approaching middle^ 
age. 
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FUDDLED, p. p. fuddle, made f 
tipsy, confused. | 

(Cuddled, Muddled)—Some i 
nervy young women tend to | 
behave hysterically when i 
they are this. 172-2 ID 

The Clue described a general 
tendency in the behaviour of, 
some nervy young women 
when they are subjected to 
the experience indcated by 
the solution. Now, surely in 
these years of grace it is only 
on ex^ptional occasion, such 
as their first experience of b?- 
ing CUDDLED by a man ad¬ 
mirer, that even neiwy young 
women tend to behave hys¬ 
terically when merely cud-, 
died. The Clue, however, sa¬ 
ve no hint of who the cuddler 
was or the occasion. It sim- j 
ply said “ . . when they are' 
this,” MUDDLED and FUD¬ 
DLED have somewhat slmi-, 
lar meanings inasmuch as; 
both denote mental confu -1 
sion. But whereas nervv | 
young women are often mud -1 
died, one may fervently trust; 
that, they are seldom fuddl-: 
ed, since this term denotes i 
that the mental confusion Is i 
caused by drink or f'rucs. As! 
in the case of CUDDLED, we! 
reasoned that her being MU-' 
DDLED can rarely be suffi-; 
cient to make even a nervy | 
young woman tend to behave | 
hysterically. Her being FUD-; 
DLED. however, is by noj 
means so unlikely to have' 


in general. It could confiden¬ 
tly be said that a fug in an 
office Is apt to affect work 
adversely. FUN was con¬ 
sidered to be less apt because 
a little fun might well be apt 
to affect work beneficially in 
some oflicesl 

(Mug) Apt to have a dulling 
effect on one’s mind after a 
time. 170-30D 

(Bug, Mug)—Having to enduie 
one for long is apt to be very 
trying. 226 - 25 A 

(Fag)—Apt to make person 
unused to it feel giddy. 

306-26A 

Admittedly smoking a FAG 
may make even a grown-up 
who is unused to tobacco feel 
giddy. Whether the likelihood 
of his doing fo is as great as 
would be implied by the 
words apt to is another mat¬ 
ter. But the Clue did not say 
a person unused to tobacco; 
it merely said, in effect, un* 
used to a fag. Now many 
confirmed pipe smokers are 
unused to cigarettes, and 
likewise even confirmed ci¬ 
gar or cheroot smokers. And 
surely there is little or no li¬ 
kelihood of a fag making such 
people feel giddy. We did not 
think any such objection 
could rea.'^onably be raised 
against the Solution FUG, 
which seemed to us to com¬ 
plete a com monsense assert¬ 
ion. 


such an effect. 

FUG, n., fluff and dust in cor¬ 
ners. fustiness, of air in room 
(Fun)—This In an office Is apt 
to affect work adversely. i 
160-34D i 

FUG is a common colloquiali- i 
sm defined in the Concise 1 
Oxford English Dictionary as 
fustiness of air in a room. 
An office in the Clue referr¬ 
ed by implication to offices 


.FULL, adj., abundant, copious, 
drunk. 

(Dull, Lull)—Over-Indulgence 
may make a youngster this. 

20-33A 

(Dull, Gull)—It is usuall.y easy 
to take advantage of the man 
who is this. 32-14A 

(Dull)—Those whose lives are 
described as this seem to be 
the happiest. 40-35A 

In the Clue the phrase ‘seem to 
be* provided a clear pointer 
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to the solution Full. It can 
scarcely be denied that peo¬ 
ple who lead full lives, i.e. 
people whose time is filled 
to capacity by multifarious 
interests, do ‘seem to be’ hap¬ 
py whether they actually are 
of course, is only known to 
themselves. Now. consider 
the alternative solution, Dull. 
Some of you may argue that 
It is the people whose lives 
are described as dull who 
seem to be the happiest. For¬ 
give me for disagreeng, but, 
my contention is that compa-, 
red with those who lead full ' 
lives, people whose lives are. 
dull have usually more iie- ■' 
gative personalities. They ^ 
neither seem to be happy nor | 
miserable, but just placidly ! 
composed. Of course whether | 
such people are the happiest! 
Is another argument altoge- > 
ther. I 

(Dull)—It requires little dis- j 
rernment to tell whether a I 
man is this. 108-20A ! 

Weighing up the pros and cons | 
of the alternative solutions | 
the colloquialism Full’ mean-; 
ing drunk was l>etter than j 
Dull. Such a stage being de-l 
finitely reached, drunkenness j 
Is quickly riescemible. Dull-! 
ness mentally need not be so | 
easily detected because a 
man may possibly have a 
parrol-hke flow of conversa-| 
tion whif’h is for a time seem j 
Inffly quite intelligent. i 

[(Dull)—Actve minded persons ! 
often suffer sleeplessness af- j 
ter a day that ha> been thl^. I 
120-13D 

(Dull)—Living this kind of a . 
life is apt to make a matt i 
restless. 133-nD[ 

How many times have vou re- i 
fleeted to youreslf that some¬ 
body lives a dull life, but is 
dearly contented with it? 
The adjective Dull in this 
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sense if, of course, only ex¬ 
pressive of Individual opini¬ 
on and by no means necessa¬ 
rily of the person most con¬ 
cerned, i.e., the one whose 
life it is. The majority of 
human beings live what mi¬ 
ght l3e described as dull li¬ 
ves, and surely all those peo¬ 
ple are not apt to be restless. 
Full, on the other hand, was 
a far more definite term. A 
full life ieavs litJe. or no 
time for leisure. All waking 
moments are more or less 
taken up with obligations of 
a business or social nature. 
Such a life may or may not 
be full of care, but certainly 
Ihj leaver of it has“no time 
to stand and slare.”A life 
imposing s > great as strain on 
a person’s nervous system 
has a tendency to make him 
leel restless. 

(Dull)—A dinner of many cour¬ 
ses tends to make one feel 
this. 160-'9D 

(Gul!)—IMan who is constantly 
this is seldom suitable for 
position of responsibility. 

200-25A 

(Dull)—When one is in bad 
moed’ person this of wit is 
apt to bo irritating company. 

280-9D 

(Dull)—How often are we apt 
to bo unfairly critical of peo¬ 
ple who live .a thi.s life! 

357-23D 

How often do wo really criticise 
people living DULL lives’ 
Occasionally we mav regard 
them as contributing insuffi¬ 
ciency to tlie communal acti¬ 
vities necessary in modern 
life, but the Committee, feel¬ 
ing that generally speaking 
we are seldom so interested 
in them as to express any 
comment whatsoev^er on the¬ 
ir mode of life, agreed that 
the exelamalorv hair often 
indicated too high a degree 
of frequency to justify this 
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Alternative. But people who 
live FULL lives are particu- 
lary open to criticisms both 
favourable and hostile. With 
multifarious social and busi¬ 
ness obligations, those peo¬ 
ple, who seem to enjoy !ile 
to the fullest extent, wh^ 
‘make the most of what they 
yet may spend” tend very 
often to rouse feelings akin 
to envy in us, leading to us 
criticize them in what is af¬ 
ter all an unfair manner. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Committee og- 
reed that in this context 
FULL was the more apt solu¬ 
tion. 

<Dull)—Compared with genera¬ 
tion or so ago, life today is 
probably not so this as we 
think. 402-5D 

Bo people really think life to¬ 
day is DULL? The Commit¬ 
tee reflected on present day 
political upheavals, wars 
and rumours of wars ever-in- 
creasing reguda.ions. and all 
the petty harassments of mo¬ 
dem life—and they thought 
there might be more truth 
than cynicism in the remark 
that today “there’s never , a 
<iull moment!” This, quite 
apart from all the modern 
mechanical forms of enter¬ 
tainment which are available 
to a much wider public than 
a generation or so ago—if in¬ 
deed, some of them were a‘ 
all available then. On the 
other hand, as a logical se 
auence to these reflections 
the Committee readily agreed 
that people may think that, 
compared with a generation 
or so ago, life today is FULL 
“But it is really so full asi they 
ihink? Surely life a genera¬ 
tion or so ago had cnmoensa 
itons of which peoples 
are apt to be unmindful? Peo¬ 
ple then were thrown mor? 
on their own resources and 
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savoured more fuUy both the 
sniall and large things of 
daiily existence, 

FUMBLE, v. i.. to grope about, 
handle nervously. 

(Mumble )—When questioned 

impatiently nervousness often 
makes a child do this. 

125-26A 

(Mumble)—^Elderly people are 
not uncommonly Inclined to 
this. 216-i6A 

Whether through stiffening of 
the joints or muscles or thro¬ 
ugh impaired sight, more el¬ 
derly people are inclined to 
FUMBLE than to MU^tBIE. 
We therefore preferrei the 
former as being in closer ac¬ 
cord with the words not 
commonly in the Clue. While 
fully mindful of the fact that 
i elderly people are sometimes 
inclined to mumble, we never¬ 
theless tcok the view that is 
uncommon rather than other¬ 
wise for them to be so. Ad¬ 
mittedly it is common for 
old age to change people's 
voices in some degree but 
that is not to say that it ma¬ 
kes them inclined to speak 
indistinctly. Their voices may 
well become shrill or harsh, 
and more emphatic. 

(Mumble)—What nervous 
youngsters often do when 
telling a flb. 237-5D 

FUN, n., frolicsome amusement, 
sport. 

(Bun)—Average child enjoys 
wholeheartedly. 14-14A 

(Fur)—A husband often pays 
dearly for this! H-33A 

(Sun)—Without this how gloo¬ 
my this world would seem! 

.32-27D 

In the Clue the last word w^s 
a clear pointer to the solu¬ 
tion Fun. The altemati’.^e 
answer. Sun was ruled out 
by the incontrovertible fact 
that we should not be on this 
planet at all were It not for 
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lilegiving properties of this 
Sun. 

(Run)—Most of us are satisfied 
If we get this for our money. 

61-30 

I rejected Run because of its 
natural association with a 
loss of some kind. The mo¬ 
ney for the Run has gone 
and nothing but a good run 
has been obtained. Though 
it may have been but nar¬ 
rowly missed there has heen 
no material gain. It wc .Id 
be unreasonable to decLnre 
that most of us are satisfied 
to lose when we have hoped 
to win. But there Is Jess ex¬ 
pectation of material gain 
when we seek fun for our 
money. There may be that 
expectation, but it Is more 
remote and all we hope for 
is adequate entertainment or 
an agreeable thrill. We are 
usually satisfied whisn we get 
what we hope for. 

<Gun)—^At the cniema. kiddies 
usually become excited when 
this livens up the action. 

84-29A 

^^Excited” means roused espe¬ 
cially with regard or feelings 
or emotions. When a gun li¬ 
vens up the action virtually 
all kiddies become excited. 
In some cases the reaction 
may be largely fear, but it 
is nevertheless excitement. 
Gun could hardly, therefore, 
be reconciled with the word 
^‘usually” in the Clue. On the 
other hand, although film 
fun is as a rule easy to un¬ 
derstand, it may occasionally 
be over the heads of some 
kiddies. 

(Sun)—It brightens the world 
but has directly caused many 
a grim tragedy. 85-19A 

<Gun, Pun, Run)—Elderly peo¬ 
ple are not as a rule easily 
amused by this. 108-19D 

(Run) — A Utle this fairly 
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regularly would benefit many 
a stolid mlddleaged man. 

118-18D 

Whether the physical strain of 
running would benefit many 
a middleaged man, stolid or 
otherwise, is surely debata¬ 
ble. Ihe adjective “stolid,*' 
which refers to a mental ra¬ 
ther than a physical quality 
made the selected solution 
peculiarly apt. Fun implies 
mental relaxation, and a 
little of this fairly regularly 
might well make a stolid 
middle-aged man much less 
dull and heavy mentally. 

(Pun)—^Dull persons often fail 
to see any point In this. 

132-31A 

The sentence completed by Fun 
can be read In two ways. It 
can be taken to mean either 
that dull persons often fail 
to understand fun or that 
they often believe It serves 
no useful purpose. Both 
statements are true. Indeed, 
here again it may well have 
been a case of avoiding the 
obvious with some ccmpfetl- 
tors who choose Pun. Puns 
are generally admitted to be 
a cheap form of humour. 
Even the works of Shakes¬ 
peare are in some parts made 
tedious to Intelligent readers 
bv feeble wordplay of this 
kind. However, the Clue re¬ 
ferred to dull persons, who 
are much more easily amus¬ 
ed. It may well be said, there¬ 
fore, that such persons often 
do see point in a pun! 

(Bun, Pun)—Politeness often 
compels us to accept distaste¬ 
ful this smilingly. 142-16D 

The degree of frequency impli¬ 
ed by. often led me to select 
Fun. which had the widest 
application. With sometimes 
instead of often a better case 
could have been made out for 
Pun, which would clearly be 
perpetrated much less fre- 
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quently. Bun seems to be the f 
least apt because politeness 
seldom, rather than often, 
compels us to accept a dis-l 
tasteful one smilingly. j 

(Sun)—Mild this sometimes' 
hel'i^; to cheer up bedridden I 
invalid. 144-18D; 

'(Pun, Run)—Good this is exhi-I 
larating. 148-26D i 

(Fur)—The most costly this ; 
is often by no means the most, 
pleasing. 159-22A' 

Generally speaking, a fur isl 
pleasing in a measure corres-j 
ponding to its value as ass-1 
essted by a turner. Ins an-i 
ces in which the mos-t • 
costly fur is by no means the i 
most pleasing are theTefore! 
relatively few. With Fur as; 
the solution ‘‘sometimes”, if' 
not an ncivcj'b indicating st*ll i 
less frequency, would have j 
been called for rather than i 
“ofterfOn the other hand,' 
fun is not purchased as a fi- • 
nished product hke fur the i 
value of which is assumed by' 
an expert. The purchasar of | 
fun cannot rely much on pri- j 
cc for guidance, and while; 
the more discrimination is! 
thus called for many a per- i 
son exercises less! Of Fun, V ! 
is manifestly true to sav that ■ 
most costly is ofTcn by no 
means the mo<t pleasing. 


(Run, Bun. Pun)—There’s some-i 
thing unnatural about a child ■ 
who doesn’t enjoy this. * 


177-7D: 


Unnatural, as it occurred In | 
this context at any rate, is [ 
a strong and even opprob-1 
nous term. It implies >»sub- j 
normal or perverted nature, 
calling a per.son unnatural Is 
tantamount to calling him a 
mental freak. The sweeping 
assertion, made so emphatic 
by the word unnatural was 
best justified by FUN. A 
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child being unable to enjoy 
a RUN, a BUN, or a PUN, 
need not be due to any grave 
defect in his nature. He may 
not have attained to the sta¬ 
ge of mental development 
necessary lor him to appre¬ 
ciate a pun. For that matter, 
some grown-ups do not enjoy 
puns! He may be faddy 
about food, or have a parti¬ 
cular aversion to buns, per¬ 
haps finding them indigesti¬ 
ble. At the same time, he may 
revel in jam puffs, dough¬ 
nuts, and othe_r such pash*\ 
usually dear to the heart of 
a child. All children, especi¬ 
ally little girls, are athleti¬ 
cally inclined, and the child 
who is physically unfit may 
find a run requires too much 
exertion to be enjoyable. Fun 
Was much more widely em 
iTfacing than any of the cthci 
alternatives. The ability to 
enjoy fun is perhaps more 
than anything else the spe¬ 
cial boon of childhood. There 
must bo something unnatu¬ 
ral about a child who lacks 
that ability. 

(Run)—Commonsense Cross¬ 
words provide you with good 
this for your money. 

180 - 22 A 

(Run, Sun)—Often pariicular- 
ly enjoyable after a long per¬ 
iod of hard studv. 214-24A 

Whether a RUN is part'cularlv 
enjoyable after a long period 
of hard study must depenrt 
on one’s physical condition 
and age, to say nothing of 
the weather or temperature 
Surely it is a very open ques¬ 
tion. especially in hot clima¬ 
te, whether the sun is ofteri 
particularly enjoyable. FUN 
being less con^tional upon 
circumstances, we held It 10 
be the apter solution in view 
of the adverb often in tho ' 
Clue. 
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[(Bun)—Children seem to flna 
stolen this all the more en¬ 
joyable. 233-20D 

“Stolen waters are sweet, and 
bread eaten in secret is ple¬ 
asant.” Thus runs Holy Writ, 
and Ovid tells us “we are al¬ 
ways striving for things for¬ 
bidden and desiring those 
denied us. That such an es¬ 
sentially human characteristic 
should ba more obvious in 
children than in grown-ups 
Is surely understandable. 
Grown-ups are less candid 
and TTSve brought dissemb¬ 
ling to a much finer art! We 
preferred FUN on the ground 
that it was more in keeping j 
with the implied reference In ■ 
the Clue to children general¬ 
ly. All normal children enjoy 
fun, but there must be many 
who are not very partial to 
a BUN. Perhaps the word 
seem in the Clue gave pause 
to some solvers, who felt 
that such a reservation was 
uncalled for. We for our part 
reflected that although stolen 
fun is more tempting and 
children apparently enjoy itj 
more, whether they actually 
do so may be open to argu¬ 
ment. 

(Fan)—Often does jnore harm 
than good when person is 
heated. 256-13A 

Here we had to consider what 
amounted in some degree to 
an adverse criticism of fans. 
And we reflected on the mil¬ 
lions In use and on their In¬ 
finite variety, from the hand 
fan to the modem product of 
mechanical genius. Such re¬ 
flection was necessary, we 
felt, in order that the ques¬ 
tion should be considered 
with a proper sense of pro¬ 
portion. That a FAN may 
sometiipes do more harm 
than good when a person Is 
heated* we did not dispute 


But to say that it often does, 
we decided, might well give 
an exaggerated impression of 
harm infrequently, rather 
than frequently^ done by a 
fan. Surely it is the main 
function of a fan to alleviate 
heat. FUN clearly required 
that heated should be read 
in the figurative sense of 
anrgy. We agreed that where¬ 
as a little fun, perhaps a jest 
may do much to relieve a 
quarrelsome atmosphere, it 
often serves only to make 
angry man more angry. 

(Bun, Gun, Pun,- Run. Sun)— 
Most of us derive a keener 
pleasure from this when we 
are young. 274-34A 

(Pun, Run) Film that has good 
this is usually popular with 
most sections of the public. 

334-26A 

(Bun, Run, Sun)—^Lack of this 
often affects a child’s health 
adversely. 351-27D 

(Gun, Sun)—^People who never 
feel any desire for this are 
rare. 389-28A 

Surely it would be absurd to 
say that people who never 
feel any desire for a GUN 
are rare! And we doubted 
whether there are any people 
who nev^r feel anw desire 
for the SUN. On the other 
hand, reflecting on the kill¬ 
joys of the world, we thought 
it indisputable that there are 
people—fortunately rare— 
who never feel any desire 
for FUN. 

FUNK, V. i., to be frightened; to 
shrink, n., fear; coward. 

(Bunk, Sunk)—^Danger often 
makes a timid person. 

28-14D 

(Bunk)—Choppy sea is suffici¬ 
ent to drive nervous passen¬ 
ger into. 77-31A 

Presuming for the sake of ar¬ 
gument that such a passenger 
is driven into his Bunk by a 
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choppy see one must conclu- [ 
de from the adjective nervous, 
that it is through Funk. But 
surely he is more likely to de¬ 
sire company than the lone¬ 
liness of his bunk, which mi¬ 
ght, moieuver, be deep down, 
i'n the ship and seem a most 
dangerous' ])lace. Furlherm(;rj 
what of the deck passenger, 
who has no proper bunk? 

FUNKY, adj., panic-stricken. ' 
(Funn>', Sunnyj—In dangerous ; 
situation companion who is 
this sometimes helps one to 
subdue one’s fear. 230-19D 
We could not think of any | 
convincing reason why a! 
companion of a SUNNY dls-' 
position is likely to help one ' 
to sub iue one's fear In a i 
dangerous situation. In the j 
first place the cheerfulness of | 
even a person of the sunni-1 
est temperament, unless he 
were halfwitted, would surely 
be seriousl.y impaired by | 
such a situation. And second¬ 
ly if it were not thus impair- j 
ed, It could only be because i 
the person in que.stion had! 
not properly appreciated the | 
danger. This lack of unders-i 
landing would be more bke-! 
ly to increase, rather than | 
dimiri'sh, one's fear, we felt, i 
A FUNNY, i.e.. humorous ■ 
companion, in such a situa-1 
tlon would, we thought, help, 
one more often than some- 
tijncs to subdue one's tear, , 
that is, of course, providing, 
that he was fully alive to the 
peril. If 0-1 the other hand,; 
he was not .^- 00811)10 of the • 
dan' er, his homo :r would 
be unhelpful, if not nositiv'olv i 
instating. ThC'C reflcc-lloris > 
left us the possible solutlm 
FUNKY, which on debating 
we adjudged to bf? the most 
apt. In a dangerous situation 
the knowledge that one’s com¬ 
panion is equally as fright¬ 
ened, or even more so than, 
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oneself gives one an 'increased 
responsibility which someti¬ 
mes helps one to coiiQuer 
one’s fear. The instinct of 
self-preservation makes one 
leaiice that if both of you 
succumb to fright there 
is I’ltle help of_ extrica- , 
tion for either. This reallsa- S 
tiun sometimes assists one to j 
subdue one’s fears in order ! 
that one may impart a mea- | 
sure of coufidence and cou- i 
rage to one’s companion with¬ 
out which one’s chances of : 
surmounting the danger^ mi¬ 
ght well be fatally handicap¬ 
ped. 

CFunny)—It's galling to the 
thought this when speaking 
with proper gravity of immi¬ 
nent peril. 354-16A 

Our decision here was based on 
the sweeping nature of the 
statement In the Clue, the 
absence of any such modif>- 
ing word as usually. We felt 
that occasions were easily 
conceivable when to be thou¬ 
ght FUNNY in the circums¬ 
tances described need not be 
galling. It could be an excu¬ 
sable misunderstanding by the 
people to whom one is speak¬ 
ing. They might be unaware 
of the peril, or of its immin¬ 
ence, ond think our gravity 
is assumed for the purpose of 
humour—a common device. 
On the other hand, we found 
it very difficult to think of 
occasions when it is not gall-, 
ing to be thought FUNKV 
when speaking with proper 
gravity of imminent peril 
Thai would be a grave re 
flection on one’s charac e.‘ 
scarcely to be excused on thi‘ 
grounds of misunderstanding 
(Funny, Sunny)—Usually, the 
more of life’s storms he has 
weathered the I^ss liable a 
man is to be this. 384-2iC 
FUNNY, adj., amusing, comic¬ 
al. 
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XFunky)—Imaginative people | 
often feel this when making 
their first flight. 145-4D : 

Surely it may be said that with 
a frequency justifying at 
least the word often ordinary 
people feel funky, or afraid : 
wheij making I heir first fli¬ 
ght, though their fear may 
well be concealed. Reasoning, 
along these lines, the Adju-. 
dication committee forme 1 | 
the opinion that imaginatve; 
people usually, rather than ' 
merely often feel funky in i 
such circumstances. And of-; 
ten their imagination and ; 
fear plav such havoc with 1 
them that they feel funny, i 
this is. odd or queer j 

(Sunny)—Such people often 
seem apt to underrate the j 
troubles of others. 323-30A i 
A SUNNY person is one who i 
is by nature and temperament 1 
happy and cheerful. It would * 
not be true, we thought, to , 
sav that sunny persons lack, 
often seem to lack svmpathy | 
with other people’s troubles ! 
On the contrary sunny per¬ 
sons are usually warm hear¬ 
ted ar\d unselfish. We consi¬ 
dered thiit the assertion mtode 
by the Clue accorded much 
more aptly with the Solution 
FUNNY. Funny rer^o is. i e.. 
in the sen'e which aopliei 
here, jesters, are not necessa¬ 
rily lacking in sympathy, l>'i* 
because of their iociilar ntti- 
^ tud<^ to the cloudier aspect^: 
of life they often do seem apt 
to un^eri'ate other people’s 
troubles, bv expressing them- 
selces en the subject in a li¬ 
ght manner. 

(Funky, Sunny)—Most of us 
are apt to be irritated bv per¬ 
sons inordinately this in time 
of stress. 371-24D 

.^FUNKY was considered to be 
least apt because it would 
have understated the case. 
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Surely, most of us are more' 
than merely apt to he irrita¬ 
ted by a person inordinately 
funky in time of stress 1 SU¬ 
NNY means in bright dis¬ 
position, inordinately means 
exc.?^sive. And apart from 
whether a person can be 
d'jscrihed as inordinately 
sunny, we questioned whe¬ 
ther the quality of sunniness- 
no rqcire than sunniness, re¬ 
member, whatever its degree 
—would be apt to irritate 
most of us in time of stress. 
Moderation is implicit in the 
word sunny; beyond a cer¬ 
tain stage the quality of sun- 
niness becomes something 
more obsturctive, more bois¬ 
terous. FUNNY was open to 
no such objection, and the 
Committee could find nothing 
to quarrel with in the state¬ 
ment completed by this Al- 
temative. 

FURIOUS, adj., raging, violent. 
(Curious)—Husband’s secrecy 
regarding his movements are 
apt to make a wife this. 

139-15D 

•‘Apt to*’ would have made the 
sentence completed by Curi- 
ous an understatement. A 
husband's secrecy regarding 
his moxements must surelv 
make n wife curious. Furious 
was obviou.^ly a fit solution. 
(Curious)—Person who never 
feels this js rather to be 
envied. 249-12D 

Is the person who never wants 
to know the why or where¬ 
fore of anything to be envied? 
Surely such a slu^gi'h apa- 
thv connotes an insensibility 
to many of the emotions 
which help to infuse life wi^h 
zest. For our part w^e held 
that the person who never 
feels CURIOUS is rather to 
be pitied than envied. To so¬ 
me extent a person who is 
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phlegmatic or philosophical 
enough never to feel FURI¬ 
OUS also misses an emotion¬ 
al experience that is not al- 
togetHer devoid of value but 
we were agreed that on the 
whole the practical disad¬ 
vantages of rage outweigh 
its possible psychological be¬ 
nefits. We deciedd. therefore 
that the person who is spar¬ 
ed the inner turmoil of fury 
is rather to be envied. 

[(Curious)—Most of us are this 
sometimes about other’s opi¬ 
nions of us. 2 71-18A 

Surely we are more than mere¬ 
ly sometimes anxious to 
know what others think of 
us? From the time we began 
to associate with our fellow 
beings at school and dui^n^j 
our subsequent career we are I 
constantly making new social,! 
business or pro'^ession con-J 
tacts ^with people, Jn many i 
of which cases it is of great j 
Interest to us to learn what > 
opinion they have formed of! 
us. CURIOUS, therefore, did - 
not seem to us to accord ■ 
aptly with the degree of fre- ,I 
Quency denoted in the Clue, i 
Read in conjunction with! 
FURIOUS the statement 
made clearly Implied unfav-j 
ourable or hostile opinions. ' 
Smug and completely self-sa-' 
tisfied people, ard r.erhaps j 
the truly philosophically min-, 
dei are contemptuous of or] 
indifferent to such opinions. I 
But most of us are more hu-■ 
man and being so, are, we | 
thought, sometimes made fur- j 
ious by an opinion of us ;P 


f difficult for a man to conceal 
the fact that he is FURIOUS 
than for a woman. But that 
is not what the Clue asserted 
and any man acquainted with 
the opposite sex. even slight¬ 
ly acquainted, cannot have 
failed to notice how adroit 
are women at dissembling cu¬ 
riosity. When a man is curious 
about something he usually' 
endeavours to satisfy his cu 
riosity by the shortest and 
most direct means. Not so a 
woman, unless the matter be 
triffling. She makes_a detour, 
so to speak, by felling indi 
fference, disinterest or a most 
casual matter, and steals 
round to her objective by a 
roug,dabout route, along indi 
rect lines of approach. Some 
men. too, dete^rvCt^and dip 
lomats, for instance, adopt 
these tactics. Since, therefore 
the Clue was a generaliza 
tion which embraced both 
sexes we did not consider 
CURIOUS a satisfactory A1 
temative here. Ulcf the gene 
ralization apply more aptl.v 
to FURIOUS? We felt it 
the admitted exceptions beinR 
allowed for by nhe word 
usually. For to be furious is 
to be more than merely ang 
ry. and try how one may tf>f? 
average person is not suflRci 
ently master of his or her 
feelings to be ,ible to dissem¬ 
ble completely such a strong 
emotion as fury. 

(Curious)—Scandalous insinua 
tion regarding a friend is an 
to make us— 433-lD 




“SiFURS, n., garments of fur. 
maMcioS; (Fuss)-BeBardinB clothes. ^ 

difficult it usu- inclined ^to’*^m^e''a''St'()f 
any IS to conceal when one 10 .i 

IS this about something. 

283-13D ^ ^ madness. w.lld 

(Furs) Always heating. 

say that H is usually more 03 _^ 32 P 
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Furs are bad conductor of heat 
and anyone wearing fur clot¬ 
hing feels warm on a cold 
day and warmer on a hot 
day, not because the fur is 
heating but because it pre¬ 
vents the natural heat of the; 
body from escaping. If you 
wrap a quantit:^ of ice in f..r 
and leave a similar quantity 
unwrapped and place both 
in the open air you wUl fin 1! 
that the latter melts much; 
more quickly than the for-1 
mer. Furs, therefore was not; 
an apt solution. On the other i 
hand, violent rage i.c., fvry'. 
always has a heading eifect. 
upon a person and conseaue- 
ntly that word was the better 
solution of this Clue. 

(Jury)—Grave in us t ice is often ; 
caused by this being misdi-i 
rected. *>s514-2«,'D 

To have selected the alternati¬ 
ve JURY here would have 
been to cast a very ' serious 
reflection on the administra¬ 
tion of the law by declaring i 
in effect that judges, by mis-i 
directing juries, are often 
responsible for grave injus¬ 
tices. After all cnly the jud¬ 
ge directs the jury; counsel 
pleads with them. Moreo\er, 
the statement completed by 
JURY would apparently have 
taken no account of the fact 
that defending counsel can 
appeal against misdirection of 
a jury. On the other hand, 
through being temporarily i 
blinded bv passion to all rea¬ 
son we often direct our FURY 
at the wrong person and thus 
cause grave injustice. 

USS, n.. bustle, excessive com¬ 
motion. 

.(Fuse)—^When electric lights, 

suddenly fail it is often the 
cause o.f. 44-22A 

'My rea^n for rejecting Fuse 
was thftf. although the sud¬ 
den faUure of electric lights i 
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may be caused by a faulty 
fuse, there would be neither 
grammar nor sense in stating 
that such failure was the 
*‘cause of* a fuse. The words 
‘cause oi’ clearly denoted the 
correct solution, Fuss. i.e.. 
flurried bewilderment. for 
when electric lights suddenly 
fail. is not everyone thus 
suddenly plunged 'into dark¬ 
ness* thrpwn into a state of 
confusion. 

(Furs)—Her femininity is usu¬ 
ally enhanced when a woman 
is in. 46-16D 

May I suggest that many sol¬ 
vers who se’ecled Furs prob- 
ablv confu-ed ‘Femininity’ 
with “attractiveness” or 
‘leminine charm.’ But fe¬ 
mininity merely means 
the nature of the fe¬ 
male sex and in designing 
this Clue I delibera ely chose 
that word i s pcioler to the 
solution. Fuss. Women, like 
men differ wie’ely in their 
physical and mental charact¬ 
eristics, but fundamentally 
the average woman is as fe¬ 
rn mine as the average man 
is masculine. It has been said 
that the average man's essen¬ 
tial masculinity is erihanced 
when he is in the society of 
attractive women. In the 
jfame way whether she be 
plain or alluring masterful 
or modesU her innate femini¬ 
nity is usually enhanced 
when a woman is in a fuss. 
It is when she is thus flus¬ 
tered and flurried that her 
nature practically seems to 
desert her and she becomes 
the irrational creature whom, 
on those occasions, we men 
regard with a somewhat lofty 
tolerance! 

(Fume)—It is usually because 
they cannot do an.rfhing more 
effective that people this. 

252-16A 
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(Cuss)—Often the cqward^s 

way of venting his spite. 

274-30A 

CUSS as suggested here, means 
curse, expletive or swear¬ 
word. We felt that even a co¬ 
ward would scarcel.y regard; 


one swear-word as adequate | 


(Cuss. Buss)—Often hubby 

way of letting off steam whezr 
wile makes him do domestic 
job 1 437-6D 

(Cuss, Muss) — SeH-important 
persons often—a lot, prubablv, 
without their being aware ol 
it! 450-22D 


to vent his spite—for that FUSSY, adj.,* making ado. 
matter a coward’s spite is ‘ . . 

usually all the greater for his 
being cowardly. And to what ‘ 
extent, if any, CUSS did ap-; 
ply. We felt it was embraced ' 
by FUSS, which we regarded 
as an altogether apt Solu-' 
tion. A typical instance of a 
coward venting his spite hv 
making a fuss is when, hav¬ 
ing been hit by somebod.v (be 
it liteially or figuratively), he 
rends the air with his lamen¬ 
tation and recriminations, 
thus, does he seek to enlist 
the sympathy of others and 
set them against the object 
of his spite, instea^of trying 
to fight his own battles 1-ke 
a man. 


■(Cuss)—People who this a lot! 
are highly strung as a rule, i 
328-ID I 

Cussing a lot is usually a habit, i 
which is perhaps more pro-1 
valent among men who have 
a limited vocabulary. It is 
in itself by no means neces¬ 
sarily an indication of a per¬ 
son’s temperament. We there¬ 
fore could not agree that as 
a rule people who CUSS a 
lot are highly strung. Many 
a cold-blooied and phlegma¬ 
tic man does so. On the other 
hand, that people who FUSS 
a lot arc highly strung as a 
rule seemed to us indisput¬ 
able, for fussing is well 
"known to be uiiially sym¬ 
pathetic of “nerves.” 

'{Cuss)—^People sometimes do 
this to conceal their feelings. 

346-33A 
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(Hussy)—A husband has dilTi- 
culty in keeping his temper 
with a wife who is this. 

31-5DI 

A hnssy is a ‘worthless wench 
afflict,'d with a wife of this 
sort a husband’s difficult \ 
would not be how to keep hi> 
temper, but how to bear with 
resignation such a sad mis- 
lortune. But the fussy wde. 
with her importunate minis- 
trations and temperamentil 
excitability, is .lust the kin i 
of person who does make t 
d fficult for a husband 
keep his temper. 

(Cursing, Cussing) — Persons 
who are given to this over 
trifles are apt to try one'.<* 
patience. 330-38 A 

CURSING and CUSSING clear¬ 
ly had equal claims. As with 
a recent Clue, we took the 
view here that cursing 
usually a habit. In itself it 
need express no particular 
mooi or state of m’ind nor 
need it be noxious if the 
words used are not obscene 
or otherwise objectionable 
Good-natured and easy-go^."i 
people who are given tol 
FUSSINC5 over trifles are as 
a rule highly strung. Their 
fussing betrays an agitalei 
stale of mind which can 1'^ 
very infectious. We therefore 
preferred to say that persons 
who are given to FUSSiNi 
over trifles are apt to tr)| 
one’s patience. 

(Hussy)—^The woman who 
not occasionally this is rotj 
normal! 349 - 1 9 A| 



FUSTY _ 

We felt that FUSSY here pro- r 
vided an ideal Solution, be -1 
cause a certain fussiness is | 
the very essence of leminini- > 
ty. HUSSY means a woman i 
oi’ light or wo. thless charac-j 
ter, a pei t girl, a worthless: 
wench. The hrst dcfiniiioii i 
can he dissmi s.'d without) 
comment, and the last two; 
scarcely applied since it is: 
hardlv po.'Sihlc lor a mature, 
woman lo be a girl or wench 

(Hussy, Gas-xv)—There a:e 
tinics when most childien 
think tlieir parents are teo, 
this. ;i9T-3D i 

(Bossy, Hnssy)~The more in-! 
dulged and flattered a young i 
girl the more likely is she to 
become this in lax'r v^nirs. 

3.'19-22D 

FUSTY, adp, musty, illsmelling, 
old-fashioned. 

(Dusty. Musty)—Eflirient house¬ 
wife sees to it that her rooms 
are not allowed to become. 

53-7D 

My reason for rejecting dusty 
was that no matter how effi¬ 
cient a housewife may be sh^ 
cannot prevent her rooms 
from becoming “dusty’’ es¬ 
pecially in a city lesidence, 
though she can prevent them 
from reviaining so. The 
same argument ruled out 
musty, though apart from 
that objection this word did 
not fit in very happily with 
the context of the clue— 
musty is not an adje.tive 
which we apply to “ro. ms”. 
But the solution fusty which 
means illsmelling, fitted the 
clue aptly, because efficient 
housewives can and do take 
precautions particularly dur¬ 
ing the monsoon, to prevent 
their rooms from ever be¬ 
coming stale-smelling and 
stuffy. 

GAB, n., one who talks or chatters 
foolishly. 


GABBLED 

XGay)—When a man is this his 
loquacity lends to be boring. 

79-12D 

As a rule in no mood has ihe 
average man less tendency 
to be boring than when he is 
ga.v; nor is he necessarily 
loquacious when gav, as 
would be implied by the 
Clue if this allcrnalive were 
the cho_en solution as well 
sav that boie iom conduces 
to gaio.v through che medium 
of sileiicvl Gaietv means 
lighihearte mess not exube- 
iMnce of sp rits. with which 
the more phlegmatic may be- 
c’ome surfeited. The alterna¬ 
tive was Gnb. a common col- 
loquahsm, parlicularly popu¬ 
lar in the army. It means one 
who chatters or prates. The 
?o 'U'lcilv Q)' s K*h a person is 
not alwa\s boring he may of¬ 
ten have an interested audi¬ 
ence. This justified the word 
“tends” in the Clue. 

GABBLE, V. i., talk, chatter in¬ 
articulately or without mean¬ 
ing. 

(Gobble) Children are apt to 
bo this when excited 

21fi-12D 

Sometimes nof only children 
b it mown ups COBBLE 
' when they are exei eri, but 
we could not agree that either 
have the marked tendency to 
do so that is denoted b.v apt 
to. Often when the.v are ex¬ 
cised neither children nor 
grown-uos can eat hearitly, 

, lot alone gobble. That many 
peiple and children generally 
apt to GABBLE in sue .T cir¬ 
cumstances, howev’er, we felt 
to be indisputable 
GAB^^LED p. D. qahblc, 

(Garbled)—Such an account of 
an occurrence is oftc^ ver.v 
difficult to comprehend 

147-9D 

To garble is to seLct what may 
serve our own purpos'^*, in a 
bad sense or to mutilate in 
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order to misrepresent. Now 
iit may often be very difficult 
to comprehend an occurrence 
which such an account pur¬ 
ports to liescribe, but hardly 
to comprehend the account it¬ 
self. To gabble is to talk in- 
articulatley, to chatter, and 
the aptness of the selected 
solution would theie^ore ap¬ 
pear to be obvious. 

GABY, n., a simpleton, fool. 

(Bady)—When a man is in¬ 
fatuated he often behaves like 
a this. 229-30A 

'(Baby)—Usually arouses our 
protective Instincts. 445-28D 

The Committee could not agree 
to the vague contention that 
the sight of every BABY 
would usually arouse in u:* 
our protective instincts. We 
could visualize such a reaction 
only under some spacifled cir¬ 
cumstances — for instance 
when a babv is exposed to 
some riL'k or danger to its life 
or limb. But when we meet 
with a GABY—a simpleton— 
usually It must arouse in us 
our (self) protective instincts, 
since it is a wel»,laiown fact 
that fools reap their awards 
in ^his world for their folly 
much sooner than the knaves 
do for their knavery! Hence 
seeing a GABY must usually 
arouse in all of us our instinv. 
tive urge that we should 
avoid being fools, whate^’er 
else we couldn’t avoid being! 

GAD, n., one whi goes about idly 
or rambles nurpoL-elessly, v. 
Rove, straggle. 

(Gay)- Man who is bv nature 
this is usually fond of com¬ 
pany. 76-4D 

A man gay by nature though he 
probably enjovs company is 
not necessarily fond of it 
Company in plenty he may 
have because of his charm, 
but natural gaiety itself 
should prevent bis being de¬ 


pendent on others for enter¬ 
tainment. Rather should it 
make him comparatively self- 
sufficient. But a man by 
na'ure a gad. one who wan¬ 
ders idly about, is usually 
fond in the verb’s full sen^e, 
of compatiy. His gadding is 
a confession of his own un- 
resourcef jlness a id general 
inability to amuse himself. 

(Cad, Bad. Lad)—More often 
than not marriage and 
parenthood improves the 
character of the man who is 
this. 115-34A 

Permutation? other than those 
here enumerated, such as 
Sad, Mad. Dad and Had could 
be at once dismissed because 
the statement completed by 
any of them would have been 
either pointless or ridiculous. 
The words man who is this 
ruled out Lad read literally. 
As a possible colloquialism, 
the meaning of this alter¬ 
native would have been rather 
thin to say the least with the 
context provided by the Clue. 
It is highly questionable whe¬ 
ther Bad could have teen 
justified having due regard to 
the phrase more often than 
not. Inherent vJciousness is 
implied by this adjective^ And 
reverential love on the part of 
the man or altogether excep¬ 
tional qualities on the bride— 
or perhaps both—^would be re¬ 
quired to effect the improve¬ 
ment mentioned in the Clue, 
Cad was su’^csptible to simi¬ 
larly adverse criticism. There 
rernained Gad which describes 
a person given to idle roving, 
a restless, irresponsible 
fellow. There is ample justi¬ 
fication for stating that the 
character of such a person is 
more often than not improv¬ 
ed by marriage and parent-, 
hood. Most of us can call to 
mind at least one person of 
our qpquaintance whose 
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character and disposition have i 
been thus rendered more 
steady. { 

(Lad)—As a rule is inclined to . 
take life lightly. 225-30D ; 

(Bad, Cad, Sad)—How often is 
a man who tends to be this: 
transformed by a woman’s 
love. 263-41A 


to be gadabouts when they 
are single and who happily 
set;ie down to a quiet family 
lile when they marry, we 
considered that GAD provid¬ 
ed the ‘most apt Solution to 
this Clue. 

(Bad)—Feeling a misfit in life 
often makes a man become 
this. 289-36A 


In relation to a person, to trans¬ 
form means to effect a very 
considerable or substantial 
change in his appearance or 
character. Now we did not; 
think that men who by nature 
tend to be mournful or me¬ 
lancholy, i. e., SAD, are more 
than merely occasionally so 
changed by a woman’s love * 
as to justify the word trans -. 
formed. We felt the same 
about BAD, despite the con¬ 
trary opinion expressed and 
^couraged by the more sen-, 
un-ental novelists an opinion ’ 
which to our perhaps cynical . 
but practical minds comes in- ; 
to the category of wishful; 
thinking! For how often ' 
alas! does a man who tends i 
to be bad ally h’imself with a; 
woman who has the same dep¬ 
lorable tendency. As for CAD, 
surely a man either is or is 
not t]bus describable. He can¬ 
not merely tend to be a cad. 
Moreover, this somewhat old- 
fashioned designation is very 
difficult to define, for the man 
whom some people regard as 
a cad is often considered a 
most likeable and worthy per¬ 
son by others. A gad about. 
i.e. GAD is a roving, restless 
type of person who is seldom 
happy in his own compan.y 
and always wants to be “go- j 
ing places'* A p 5 rson can 
tend to be a gad, as witness j 
the expression/‘a bit of a, 
gadabput,” whiich implies a | 
moderate amount of gadding. 
Having In mind the numbers 
of men who are or who tend 


AG, V. t., to silence, stop the 
mouth. 

(Bag, Fag. Sag)—War makes it 
necessary to this many peo¬ 
ple. 242-23A 

(Rag, Wag',—Whether or not 
one enjo.ys this usually de¬ 
pends chiefly on one's mood. 

299-15D 

Whether or not o ie en.ioys a 
RAG. i e.. a rough spree or 
boisterous practical .joke, 
seemed to us to dr pend much 
more cn the i bjsct or purpose 
of the rag than on rne’s mood. 
A rag organized in connec¬ 
tion with some purpose in 
whicii o\e feel> litVe or no 
interest, or against some per¬ 
son whom one esteems, does 
not appeal to one, irrespective 
of one’s mood. As for a 
WAG, surcly whether one en¬ 
joys this kind of fellow de¬ 
pends more cn cne's tempera¬ 
ment lhar one’s mood and 
also very largely on the wag’s 
t.vpo and range oT humour. 
GAG. the colloquial term for a 
jest or witty salb", seemed to 
accord best with the state¬ 
ment made here. True, 
one’s enjo.vment or otherwise 
of a gag depends to a great 
extent on one’s own sense of 
humour b.it however funny 
or witty a gag may be one 
usually has to be in a recep¬ 
tive mcod to enjoy it. 

GAGS, n., actor’s interpolations 
in drama (si) imposture. 
(Togs)—^Many comedians rely 
on these to make their audi¬ 
ence laugh. 71-24A 
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The word audience as I 
opposed to spectators ’ 
seemed a pointer toward! 
Gags, which usually means in j 
this coiinecliun premediateri j 
interpolation in a coinedi.in’s ; 
patter. But apart i'roni the ' 
findamental interpretation of 
audience many comedians do ' 
relv on gacs more than an\- 
thing else to raii>e a laughter . 
On the other hand, besides 
the fact that Togs does not 
conform to audience read ■ 
literan.v, clothes are not relied 
upon bv so manv c ome dians 
in the sense in wh h this tenn 
is commonly undei'stood. ; 
Togs mi:ht have had stronger ! 
to ^ the c ircumstances I , 
decided to bank on Gags. i 
(Gals)—l^rious men usually' 
have little lik’ing for frivol >us 1 
these. 210-17D, 

(Rags, Wags)—Usually much ! 
more amusing when sponta- 1 
neons. 229-23A1 

(Gals)—Malicious ones tend i 
quickly to become weari- ^ 
some. 243-15A j 

(Tags)—Speakers who make 1 
copious use o*' old these are! 
apt to bore their audiences, i 

GAILY, adv., of pay. light-heart-1 
edJy. ; 

355-37A 

YDailv)—It’s usually difficult to 

tackle one’s work.when 

one has- domestic anxieties. 

417-17D 

GAIN, n., profit, advantage pelf 
V. t.. to acquire, obtain, 
secure. 

I 

(Pain)—Who can deny that 
success and this are insepar¬ 
able? 40-27D 

Caref il solvers noticed that the 
Clue was not merely a rheto¬ 
rical question. Hau it been 
intended as such I should 
have terminated it with an 
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exclamation mark instead of 
a mark of interrogation. Of 
the two solutions, therefore. 
Gain was the only logical 
selection for no matter what 
form of successful achieve¬ 
ment be cited, who indeed 
can say that it is not always 
attended wuth abstract or 
mateiial gain oT i-ome kind? 
On the other hand, many can 
and would deny that success 
and Pain are inseparable. 

(Pa n)—Sudden this often 
causes a man to lose his head, 
125-12A 

(Pain) — Outspoken franknes.s 
causes a candid person to 
‘—’ man.v a friend involun¬ 
tarily. 138-33A 

There are people who pose as 
being—perhaps even believe 
themselves to be—candid. 
From time to lime they self- 
rightcousl.y persume to utter 
what they are pleased to call 
words of outspoken frankness 
but which are prompted by 
malice or self glorification. 
Such people are many and 
often pain friends. The 
genuinely candid person, with 
his outspoken frankness, is 
much less frequently to be 
found. He does not as a rule 
make friends quickly, they 
must for the most part be 
ab^e to appreciate his nature. 
And therefore they would 
seldom be pained by his out¬ 
spoken frankness. I suggest 
that* these reflections were 
difiirult to reconcile with Pain 
as the solution. On the other 
hand, whereas a candid per¬ 
son’s outspoken frankness 
may deter many who might 
otherwise seek his friendship, 
it ma.y well arouse many 
others to a r-'aHsation of his 
sterling qualities and make 
them his friends. 
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XPain)—Thought of this largely r 
influences the average man's ‘ 
daily li e, 240-35A . 

(Pain)—^Thought of this largely 
people are at first apt to lose 
their ^nse of proportion 
when they experience great 
this. 273-5D 

.(Pain)—Wc arc seldom as i i- 
terested in another person’s 
as we are In our own, 

285-21D 

(Pain. Roir.)—cTlten Tirings out 
the worst in a man. 

310-10A 

Doubtless PAIN ma.v bri ig out 
the worst in a man, but does 
it do so as frequenily as oiten? 
Bring out the worst were 
very strong words, remember. 
Reflecting on thj pain that 
most of us suffer in this vale 
ot tears, the Committee I'ea- 
soned thac if indeed pain did 
so frequently bring out the 
worst in us then ma^ind 
would be much less,charitable 
than it is. They preferred to 
say that pain often purifies 
and brings out the best in a 
man. And they thought that 
a similar argument applied to 
RUIN. Rather did they feel 
that GAIN, which could hei'e 
be reasonably underst )od as 
the acquistion of wealth, of¬ 
ten brings out th? worst in a 
man, by stimulating human 
vanity and greed. 

(Pain)—Their mistakes usually 
bring reflective persons some 
this. 33V35A 

(Pain) Seemingly, the richer a 
person the more attention he 
sometimes pays to trivial this 
384-24A 

JAINS, n., pi. ga.'n profits, ad¬ 
vantages. 

(Pains)—The old are usually 
better able than the young to 
accept these camly. 399-28A' 
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(Pains)—The more.he takes 

the more unpopular incorne- 
tax collector usually is with 
tax-payer. 414-15A 

That the more GAINS he ta¬ 
kes the more unpopular an. 
income-tax collector usually 
is with a tax-pa.yer we found 
ourseK^es able readily to ac¬ 
cept. Perhaps some competi¬ 
tors thought that always 
would have been a belter 
woi'd than usudllv with this 
Solution. But the collector 
may be reasonable, consider¬ 
ate. and in no way obiection- 
able—other than in the car- 
rvdng out of his duties! And 
the tax-payer may be fair- 
minded enough to appreciate 
that fact. We looked with 
less favour on PAINS be¬ 
cause an income-tax collector 
who takes pains need not take 
much money from the tax¬ 
payer. The pains taken may 
be as much directed at see¬ 
ing that the tax-payer is 
justly treated as at see¬ 
ing that the revenue due is 
realised. An ‘income-tax col¬ 
lector may take pains to see 
that the tax-pa.ver is not har¬ 
assed. he mav even give the 
tax-payer good advice and 
help him to save money. 

GAL, n., a girl. 

(Pal)—Young man :s apt to con¬ 
fide most of his hopes and 
fears to his best this. 

216-34A 

Having due regard to the im¬ 
plied comparison in the prob¬ 
lem here, it was nol unreason¬ 
able to road PAL as man 
friend. But even reading this 
alternative as meaning mere¬ 
ly friend, irrespective of the 
friend’s sex, we nevertheless 
preferred GAL because it can 
only mean girl or young wo¬ 
man. In other words we 
thought the pal referred ta 
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would be a gal. Apt to de¬ 
notes a marked tendency, and 
we questioned whether a 
man, and espscially a young 
man, is so mucIT'inclined to 
confide most of his hopes and 
fears to even his' best friend 
if that person is a man. In- 
deed,_ we thought it true to 
aay that regarding many of 
his hopes and fears, parti¬ 
cularly the latter, a young 
man may be extremely reti¬ 
cent with such a friend for 
fear of being misunderstood 
and thought unmanly. Rather 
to the sympathetic ear of his 
best girl thus a young man 
turn with his hopes and fears. 
Is it not as a sympathetic and 
understanding listener, to 
whom a man may pour out 
his hopes and fears, that a 
woman fulfils one of her most 
helpful roles? 

rfPaD—One that proves false is 
apt to enbitter a sensitive 
youth. 231-30D 

"(Pal)—^A young man usually 
confides his most infiimate 
worries to his best this. 

323-24D 

A young man’s best gal is his 
sweetheart and more often 
than not the girl he hopes to 
marry. We could not quarrel, 
therefore with the "'statement 
that a young man usually 
confides his most intimate 
worries to his best GAL, since 
their live§, present and pros¬ 
pective, are intertwined. We 
thought it doubtful that a 
young man usually confides 
his mosU inftimate worries to 
his best PAL for there are 
certain intimate family wor¬ 
ries which a young man, or 
any man for that rffatter, will 
>onl.y confide to a woman. It 
m'ight be argued that some¬ 
times a young man’s best gal 
is also his best pal. Cynics 


declaxe that this is not pSfs'i- 
ble, since love and friendship 
are distinctly separate emo¬ 
tions; but in any case in such 
a situation GAL would em¬ 
brace PAL. 

(Gab, Gas)—It is seldom feasy 
to tell even one’s vbest friend 
that one doesn’t like his this. 

324-42A 

(Gay)—There is often some¬ 
thing pathetic about elderly 
woman’s attempt to be this. 

367-18D 

Why, we asked ourselves, should 
there so frequenlfy as often be 
something pathetic about an 
elderly woman’s .attempt to 
be GAY? We could think of 
no satisfactory answer to that 
question. On the contrary, is 
it not admirable for an elder¬ 
ly woman to try to be gay 
cheerful and young in spirit? 
She can be gay and still con¬ 
trive to “grow old gracefully”. 
GAL went farther than GAY, 
embracing the physical as 
well, and we agreed that there 
is often something pathetic 
about an elderly woman’s at¬ 
tempt (mark that word eldcr- 
ly) to be a gal again. 

GALA, n., show, festivity, dis¬ 
play. _ 

(Gal-. Gall)—Often has the 
effect of making excitable 
people behave stupidly. 

137-34A 

Gall, figuratively means bitter¬ 
ness and this alternative did 
not accird vrell with the ad¬ 
verbs '^often^” and “stupidly” 
in the tnue.” Only in special 
circumstances wouI3 bitter- 
nessTiave the effect of making 
an excitable person behave 
stupidly-‘And there was no¬ 
thing in the clue to justify the 
solver in assuming "the exist¬ 
ence of such circumstances. 
A similar argument applied to 
Gale, with even more 
strength. On the other hand. 
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the primary purpose of a Gala 
is rejoicing and the occasion 
is noopally attended by dip- 
panLor irresponsible beha¬ 
viour. That excitable people 
are often carri^ away by ihe 
spirit of a gala and behave 
stupidly is therefore clearly a 
reasonable observation. 

GALE^ n.. a violent wind, storm. 
XTale)—Sometimes thrillfing to 
listen to 27-13A 

(Gala)—^Spurs many a dull per¬ 
son to look lively! 

48-3<;A * 

(Gala)—Sightseers are geiierall>^| 
attracted to the scene of a 
big one. 64-27D | 

(Bale, Male)—In olden days 
ships crews were more at the 
mercy of a fierce one than 
they are now. 108-15D 

(Dale. Tale)—Imaginative peo¬ 
ple are apt to be emotionally, 
stirred by one. 151-24 A 

The primary purpose of a tale 
is to stir the reader emotional¬ 
ly. Surely, therefore, the sen¬ 
tence completed by this alter- 
natiive would have been at 
best pointtess, at worst an 
under-statement, the latter 
particularly in view of the ad¬ 
jective “imaginative”. Dale 
called for more consideration, 
but there was nothing in the j 
Clue on which to base pre-; 
sumption that the dale sug- , 
gested had characteristics cal¬ 
culated to stir the imagina- ■ 
tion. Some dales are drab; 

aQ,d dreap^. Nor do^s the ad-' 
jective “imaginative” neces- i 
sarily imply the qualities of a ; 

poet who might be stir-; 

red emotionally the me¬ 

lancholy nature of the 
scene. .The committee thought 
Gale the most art. A wind 
Slowing at the gale force is 
usually impressive, and ima¬ 
ginative people are apt to be 
femotionally stirred by it even 
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if their feelings are merely 
of fear. 

'(Game)—Usually makes wo¬ 
man more excited than it does 
a man. 256-26D 

GAME as it was suggested here 
referred by implication to all 
manner of gamesw We felt 
therefore that the statement 
completed by this Alt^native 
would have been unduly 
sweeping, iif not the reverse 
of true. Woman may be 
more excitable than men 
(and in our masculine judg¬ 
ment are!) On the other 
hand, surely it is true to say 
that men generally are more 
interested in sport than are 
women. Woman ma.y pre¬ 
tend to be interested in many 
a game that interests a man. 
and accompan.y him to watch 
it. But if the comments so 
often overheard from women 
spectators are any indication, 
their interest in many a game 
falls short (to put it mildly) 
of an intelligent appreciation! 
We could think of no objec¬ 
tion to the Solution GALE. 
In this case there was no 
question of lack of interest. 
The awe-inspiring effect of a 
gale usuaU.y does in our judg¬ 
ment exert more influence on 
women, since men are more 
used to braving the elements. 

(Gal.s)—Often the cause of 
widespread havoc. 259-6D 
GALES, n..^)!., gale. 

(Gases)—^Damage is usually 
caused when these blow up. 

23-3D 

(Games)—These sometimes help 
to make sea voyage or cruise 
more exciting. 43-lD 

The last word was the pointer 
which directed shrewd solvers 
to the solution Gales. The 
regular routine of life aboard 
ship the restricted space and 
the limited aci'tvities in which 
passengers may indulge tend 
to make many sea voyages 
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and cruises become mono- ] 
tonous. And though not al- j 
together a pleasant relief fron'. j 
this monotony, the spectacle J 
of nature m one of her savag - 
moods cerianly (iocs help t*' 
make a voyage ‘more excit¬ 
ing’! As regards Games, the 
aiiernadve solution, althougi ! 
such diversions help to make i 
a sea voyage mo«e enjoyable, ■ 
they can scarcely bo said to ! 
render the latter more *excit- ; 
Ing’. [ 

GALL, n., bitterness, malignity; i 
deep-rooted ill-will v.t.. to i 
irritate, chafe, provoke, vex. ; 

(Goal)—Common cause of ex- j 
treme bitterness. 55-32 A i 

(Pall)—Even the most patient 
and fond husbands find that 
constant complaints fro.m dis¬ 
contented wife are apt to. 

101-6D 

The most significant words in 
this clue were the last three 
which were sufficient to satis¬ 
fy reflective solvers that Gall 
was the only reasonable solu¬ 
tion : To pall is to become 
wearisome and it is surely no 
exaggeration to say that the | 
most fond and saintly hus-1 
band, though he mav suffer 1 
the constant complaints of a ■ 
discontented W’fe with passive 
fc-rbearance anct without a 
whisper of remonstrance, can- ; 
not but help find them weari¬ 
some. In view of the contex’. , 
of the elue, then, the solutio;' ' 
Pall c mid not icconcil"^"i 
with the phrase ‘are apt to'. 
Gall is to annoy deeply or 
enrage. Considered in rela¬ 
tion to the type of person.^; 
specified in the clue. Gall hne’ ‘ 
overwhelming claims for 
selection. The phrase are apJ ' 
to’ made the clue an indefi-! 
nite assertion demanding a | 
solution sufficicmtlv strong to! 
admit of the few po.-s'ble ex-j 
ceptions implied. Pall was too 1 
weak, but Gall fulfilled this* 


requirement^ For there are— 
incredible though it be! — 
some husbands so fond and 
patient that they are never 
more than midly irritated by 
iho consiant nioans of discon¬ 
tented wives. But for every 
one of sucii paragone are 
theie not at least a hundred 
allectionate husbands who are 
apt to be enraged by incessant 
wifely complaints? 

(Pall)—After school life many 
a young man finds that office 
work is quickly apt to. 

125-12P 

(Gull)—As a rule the more vain 
a person is the easier it is to 
this him. 158-4A 

Gull means dupe, fool, deceive, 
trick, and the statement 
completed by this al er- 
nativo would by impli¬ 
cation have exaggerated 
the extent to which vanit.v 
impnirs a person’s general 
Intelligence, or at least, his 
powers of discernment. In 
other words the Committee 
questioned whether it could 
be declared, in effect, that as 
a rule the more vain a person 
the more stupid he is. They 
felt there were mush stronger 
grounds for presuming, on the 
other hand, that the more 
vain a person the more sensi- 
live he is. TTence Gall, mean¬ 
ing vo.v, rmnoy, harass, humi¬ 
liate. enrage, rs the selected 
.solution. 

(CaoL—Probably most of us 
kii' w :< mcl’iod.v we .^ hould 
like to this if we could! 

183-6D 

(Gull)- It is not ns a rule easy 
to this an ir.telligent p?rson. 

214-H)D 

(Pall)—Replanted excuses from 
person who owc.s us money 
and won’t pay are apt to this, 
319-38A 

(Gull)—Think twice b fore you 
this a vindictive person! 

321-15D 
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To gull a person means to dupe, j 
fool or deceive him and it is! 
possible to gull even a vindic-' 
live person without incurring 
hostility or resentment since 
you may do so in the course 
ol a game or humourously, 

; over some triflhig matter. 
The injunciion provided by 
the Clue did not, therefore, 
apply aptly to GULL to GALL 
a person, however, means to 
vex, harass, annov, enrage or 
humiliate him and you should 
most certainly think twice 
before you may do any of 
this things to a vindictive 
person, for he will not rest 
until he avenges the injury. 

(Gull)—His being easy to this 
often greatly handicaps man 
in his business. 372-32D 

GULL means dui^ or fool, and 
we were convinced that a 
man’s being easy to gull, 
usually (if not always) great¬ 
ly handicaps him in business. 
We felt that the Solution 
GALL, meaning annoy, en¬ 
rage, was more consistent 
with the restraint implict in 
the word often in the Clue. 

(Gull) — How exasperating is 
conceited person whom it 
seems impossible to—! 

442 21D 

GALLED, p. p. gall. 

(Gulled)—^The more trusting a 
man the more often is he 
likely to be this. 203-32A 

(Gaoled)—It would make mos 
of us unhappy to see a friend 
this. 389-29A 

ALLOP, V. t., move at the fast¬ 
est pace, with all feet ofT 
ground together in eacii 
stride. 

(Wallop) — Thoughtful dri\'cr 
will rarely this tired horse 

342-8D 

We felt that a though ful driver 
would virtually never Wallop 


ever do so), otherwise he 
could scarcely be called a 
thoughtful driver. That he mi¬ 
ght GALLOP a tired horse, if 
he thought it necessar.v and the 
hoise responded to encourage- 
nient that did not involve 
walloping, we thought possi¬ 
ble; but we were satisfied 
that he w'ojid rarely do so. 
(Wallnp)— Seeing anyone this a 
tired horse tends to make 
animal lover angry. 389-11A 
Surclv, seeing anyone WALLOP 
a tired horse d(x?s more than 
merely tend to make an ani¬ 
mal lover angry! we thought 
the outright statement that it 
does make an animal lover 
angry—was called for by this 
alternative. We preferred the 
milder term GALLOP as the 
Solution because it accorded 
, better with the restraint in 
the phrase tends to make. 
.GALLS, third pers. sing, gall, 
(Gulls)—Sometimes even the 
fairest minded man—rival In 
the course of business. 

318-26D 

The words even the fairest 
minded ’man had little or no 
point read hi conjunction 
with the Alternative GULLS, 
for it is perfectly legitimate 
to fool a rliml in the course 
of busm’ss if one is able to. 
To gull moans t > fool or to 
deceive, it does not mean to 
cheat or to get the belter of 
bv foul moans. There was 
far more point in the words 
quptcfl road in conjunction 
with GALLS, because the 
faijcst minded and kindliest 
naturrd man mav well un¬ 
intentionally gall a rival 
whom he has succeeded 
against in the course of busi- 
i ness. 

I GALS, n.. girl friends, 
i (Gala)—He is a somewhat un- 
I usual young man who deriv’es 


or thrash a horse when it is 1 no pleasure fixim 
tired (if indeed, he would 177-30A 
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So many different kinds of festi¬ 
vals and celebrations come 
within the category of gala 
that we thought it would be 
rather sweeping to say that a 
young man who derives no 
pleasure from a GALA must 
be somewhat unusual. After 
all, the general spirit and at¬ 
mosphere of a gala depends 
chiefly on the nature of its 
organizers and the type of 
persons for whom it is de- 
sipied. Thus a gala which 
might seem highly entertain¬ 
ing let us say to a crowd of 
mature men and women might 
seem dreadfully dull to a 
young man. It is normal for 
young people—and also for 
the not so young!—of both 
sexes to be attracted towards 
each other. It is normal for 
them to derive pleasure from 
each other’s society. We 
therefore, felt that GALS 
constituted both the truest 
and the most apt solution of 
this Clue. 

(Gale)—Apparently sailors are 
not easily frightened by*—’! 

267-19A 

[(Pals)—Often lose interest in a 
young man when he’s hard 
up. 285-21A 

(Lads, Laws, La.ys)—Nowadays , 
are much less sentimental 
than they were when our J 
parents were young. 

295-24D • 

GrAMBLE, V. i. to play games for j 
money esp. for high stakes. 

(Ramble)—It is foolishly risky i 
to do this without any know- | 
ledge of th 3 conditions in -1 
volved. 147-13A 

The general and emphatic state¬ 
ment contemplated In the 
Clue made Gamble a very 
apt solutiom. For the same 
reason, and also because the 
phrase ^’conditions Jnvolved'’ 
would have read rather oddly 
with Ramble as the solution,^ 


the latter was less apt. Only 
m certain parts of the world 
or in particular circumstances 
would it be foolishly risky to 
ramble as the Clue describes. 
Otherwies. providing normal 
prudence or caution was ob¬ 
served, it need not be foolish¬ 
ly risky. 

jCRamble)—Often helps to take 
one’s mind off troubles. 

290-7D 

Admittedly a RAMBLE, parti¬ 
cularly in a pleasant country¬ 
side, ma.y help one to see 
troubles in a truer perspective 
and to take a more philoso¬ 
phic view of them. Never¬ 
theless, the fact remains that 
one IS apt to meditate during 
a ramble. But, for that 
matter, is it not better to try 
to see things squarely than to 
run away from them, as it 
were, by trying merely to for¬ 
get? From which reflections 
it will be seen that in select¬ 
ing the Solution they did. the 
committee by no means 
sought to advocate gambling 
as a cure for troubles. They 
merely recognized and ac¬ 
knowledged that the excite¬ 
ment of gambling often does 
help to take one’s mind ofT 
troubles. It may well be only 
temporarily and it may well 
be, moreover, that such gam¬ 
bling brings still greater trials 
In Its tram. 

AMBLER, n. one who gambles. 

(Gabble, Garble)—Her being a 
—often detracts from a wo¬ 
man’s charms. 438-14D 

Each of the three Alteniatives 
implied that the person was 
given to the practice connec¬ 
ted. We preferred GAM¬ 
BLER because of the restaint 
in the words often detracts 
from a woman’s chanris. Not 
usually, but often; and then 
only detracts from, not spoils. 
We thought that her 1:»ejng a 
GAMBLE would usually 
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—if not always—detracts 
from a woman's charms, and 
we dismissed GABBLER for 
the same reason. 

AMBOL, n., a frolic, a playful 
caper, frisk. 

X Gamble, Ramble)—Occasional 
one helps to brighten a mono¬ 
tonous life. 199-18D 

AME, n., a sport or contest, play; 
wild animals pursued in sport. 
(Name. Fame)—Brilliant tennis 
player usually wins. 38-13A 
(Gale)—Full account of this is 
often broadcast. 61-6D 

(Fame)—Pursuit of this impels 
many a man to risk his life. 

84-17D 

I rejected fame because, al¬ 
though many men risk their 
lives da‘ly in scientific re¬ 
search and world exploration, i 
It caiipot fairly be said that 
they do so for fame. Such 
lives are with rare exceptions 
hazarded to benefit humanity. 
The aptness of Game, the re¬ 
maining alternative, as appli¬ 
ed to hunting, is self-evident. 
(Tame)—^This kind of fight 

usually excites boxing match 
audience. 84-12A 

(Fame, 'Name)—^Vain and con¬ 
ceited people are apt to take 
this too seriously. 140-12A 
It was only reasonable to as¬ 
sume that the fame or name 
of the conceited people them¬ 
selves was implied, if either 
of those alternatives was the 
solution. Now surely if .such 
people do achieve fame the.v 
'invariably take It too serious¬ 
ly, and likewise if they have 
a name, i.e., a name that gives 
them 5ome distinction. It was 
therefore ratter difficult to re¬ 
concile either of these alter- 
natiyes with the phrase “apt 
to’* in the Clue. Circums¬ 
tances are easily conceivable, 
however, in which even vain 
I and conceited people wouH 
wot take a Game too seriously, i 
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XGaze)—^A flirtatious woman’s 
this is often very misleading. 

178-18D 

Had this Clue referred to 
Woman in general the pos¬ 
sible solution GAZE would 
have had stronger claims 
for consideration, but since 
flirtatious woman was par¬ 
ticularly sp»3cified it could 
not truly be said that such 
a person’s gaze is often very 
misleading. When a flirta¬ 
tious woman is out to amuse 
herself with some particular 
man, the gaze which she 
directs ac him is usually 
either provocative or defi¬ 
nitely inviting, and if he res¬ 
ponds to it he seldom finds 
he has ministerpreted it. 
But from that point onwards 
he has to find out for him¬ 
self exactly what prompted 
that initial gaze. In other 
words he has to discover 
what her GAME is and in 
Ihis he may well be misled. 
It may be that she is merely 
bored and seeks an agree¬ 
able distraction, or she may 
be strongly attracted by his 
appearance, or again she may 
have some deeper motive. 
It must be remembered that 
flirtatious women often ex¬ 
ploit one man to score off or 
inflame another. So Game 
•is the better solution of this 
Clue. 

(Fame. Name)—One careless 
slip has ruined many a clever 
man’s this. 182-14D 

(Tame, Same)—^Person to 
whom life always seems this 
is apt to be a trying compa¬ 
nion. 305-14A 

SAME and TAME carried 
much the same sense in the 
context given here, the first 
meaning monotonous, un¬ 
varying and the second Im¬ 
plying dull, unexciting. We 
saw no strong reason for as- 
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serting that persons to whom 
iife always seems either the 
SAME or TAME are apt to 
be trying companions; 
they may hold this view of 
life and still be companion¬ 
able, agreeable and even 
interesting persons to be 
W3th. Indeed many philoso¬ 
phers and reflective men are 
to be found in this category. 
Because they regard life as 
a whole as a monotonous or 
dull experience they are not 
themselves necessarily in¬ 
capable of appreciating or 
communicating such plea¬ 
sures, enjoyments and food 
for thought as it affords. The 
persons to whom life always 
seems a GAME. i.e. a medium 
of merriment and recreation 
a diversion, is in a different 
category and we agreed that 
this type of man or woman 
is apt to pall as a com¬ 
panion, Because after a 
little while the “eat, drink 
and be merry for tornorrow 
we die”, outlook of this type 
of person is apt to seem tire- 
somely shallow and super¬ 
ficial to the majority of us. 

(Tame)—^People who keep 
dogs as pets usually like 
them to be this. 345-41A 

TAME could be read either as 
not Wild, or as spiritless. 
Now, we felt that people who 
keep dogs as pets virtually 
always like them to be tame 
in the sense of not being 
wild. Indeed, the very word 
pet connotes tameness in 
this sense. On the other 
hand, it could scarcely be 
satisfied, people who keep 
dogs as pets usually like to 
be spiritless. Game means 
spirited, plucky, courageous, 
and we thought that in this 
sense it provided an ideal 
Solution. Doubtless there 
are exceptions, such as very 
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timid women who keep dog^ 
as pets; but usually, we were 
satisfied, people who keep 
dogs as pets like them to be 
GAME. 

(Dame. Fame, Name)—How 
often do people make them¬ 
selves miserable by taking 
this too seriously! 

354-5D^ 

GAMELY, adj., courageously, 
spiritedly. 

(Lamely)—^Panic sometimes 
causes person to resist a 
bully thus. 245-19D 

GAMES, n.. pi. game. 

(Names)—Those of interna¬ 
tional interest often figure 
prominently in newspapers. 

35-12A 

(Dames, Names) — Knowing 
these helps a lot to make 
one a social success. 

336-23A 

GAOLED, p. p. gaol; detained 
in jail by process of law. 

(Galled) Sensitive man usually 
suffers deeply when he Is 
this. . 308-36A 

Perhaps those of you who re¬ 
jected GAOLED here argued 
to yourselves that a sensitive 
man always rathei than 
usually, suffers deeply when 
he is put in prison. But 
what about people who deli- 
beralely court and welcome 
imprisonment for a cause? 
Seldom do natures, usually 
imaginative and emotional, 
lack sensitivity. Moreover^ 
the term of imprisonment 
need not be long nor need 
the conditions be rigorous. 
So much for the exceptions 
justifying the word usually in 
the Clue with Gaoled as So¬ 
lution. We felt it would be 
truer to say that a sensitive j 
person always suffers deeply i 
when is GALLED, sin ceJ 
the very word, as it woiilT^ 
have occurred in this con 
text, denotes bitterness of 
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heart which to a rensitive 
man must be tantamount to 
his suffering deeply. 

GAP n., blank, break in conti¬ 
nuity, forge. 

<Gup)—Conscientious hostess 
usually cuts short embarras¬ 
sing this in general conversa¬ 
tion. 314-27A 

Reflecting on the many possible 
reasons why a conscientious 
hostess may not cut short 
embarrassing GUP (or gossip) 
in general conversation, we 
hesitated to say that she 
usually does so. The gup 
may be embarrassing to her 
guests without her realizing 
the fact . On the other hand, 
she may know it is embarras¬ 
sing but feel that to cut 
it short—as by abruptly 
changing the conversation 
would do more harm than 
good, by giving emphasis to 
it. Or she may not be able 
to cut it short, perhaps be¬ 
cause of the gossipers’ persis¬ 
tence, perhaps because she 
cannot for the moment think 
of anything appropriate to 
say. And is not a woman-^ 
yes, even a woman!—some¬ 
times tongue-tied just when 
she wants most to be ready- 
witted or “ready-tongued”? 
We couldn’t help thinking 
that many a hostess only 
wishes she were able usually 
to cut short embarrassing 
gossip in general conversation 
without making matters 
worse. That she would cut 
short and embarrassing GAP 
we felt to be more likely, she 
could scarcely be unaware 
of the gap and she would 
usually be able to think of 
something appropriate to say 
to cut it short. 

GAPE V. i.. to open the mouth 
wide, yawn, stare in amaze¬ 
ment. 


(Gaze)—^We used to this at 
aeroplanes but we no longer 
do so. 251-14A 

.(Jape)—^When we are visibly 
not well we are prone to be 
irritated by persons who 
this. 359-17D 

It was considered that vron^ 
to he did not go far enough 
to support JAPE, for when 
our health is so bad that It 
is reflected in our presence 
will in all probability cause 
us extreme annoyance. On 
the other hand, of course, 
we may be so ill as to ignore 
completely such behaviour, in 
which case there would be 
no question of any tendency 
whatsoever to irritation. The 
Committee considered that 
this Alternative was alto¬ 
gether less apt than GAPE, 
which linked up satisfactorily 
with visibly. For people to 
stare at us with open mouths 
when we are obviously HI 
•is not only rude—which is in 
itself upsetting—but it will 
be generally agreed is also 
apt to be rather exasperating. 
Whether or not we . are irri¬ 
tated depends on the severity 
of our illness and our indi¬ 
vidual temperament and this 
fact it was felt justified 
prone to he in the Clue. It 
was considered therefore that 
GAPE provided an admir¬ 
able Solution in this context. 
(Jape)—^Reflective people are 
usually tolerant towards 
youngster’s^— 413-8D 

We thought that GAPE was 
more to the po’int here, par¬ 
ticularly in view of the word 
tolerant, which indicated that 
tolerance was called for. A 
gape is an open-mouthed 
stare; and gaping, which is 
normally regarded as being 
rude, may well' provoke irri¬ 
tation, But we were satisfled 
that reflective people, being 
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mindful that a child is less 
able than a grown-up to con¬ 
ceal its emotions, are usually 
tolerant towards a youngs¬ 
ter’s GAPE. On the other 
hand, a JAPE need by no 
means be in questionable 
taste or objectionable. 

gapes, third person sing. Gape. 
(Japes*)—Mature man is apt to 
seem undignified when he— 

443-28D 

GAS. n., boasting, empty talk, 
eloquence devoid of sub¬ 
stance; V. i., to talk nonsense 
at great length, talk boast¬ 
fully. 

(Gab. Gad. Gay)—^Wine is apt 
to make a genial person this. 

116-31A 

(Gab)—Its crudeness often robs 
poor comedian’s of any 
humour. 143-32D 

(Gag, Gap)—Great caution is 
usually needed when combat¬ 
ing menacing this. 169-35A 
(Gab. Gad)—Men tend speedily 
to weary of girls who this 
a lot. 202-39A 

Since there are many men of 
restless disposition who are 
addicted to gadding we did 
not think it could iystifiably 
be stated of men in general 
that they speedily lend to 
weary of girls who GAD a 
lot. Many .young couples 
seem to prefer gadding about 
together to spending any time 
in their own homes. To GAB 
means to talk a lot or chat¬ 
ter, and again, there are 
many men who do not 
speedily weary of such loqua¬ 
ciousness in a girl, particu¬ 
larly a girl by whose charms 
of appearance or personality 
they are attracted. To Gas, 
however, means to talk 
emptily or boastfully and 
we thought that completed by 
this solution the generalisa¬ 
tion made by the Clue was 
eufficiently applicable to be 
justified. 


(Qgb, Gad. Gay)—Unexpected^ 
good fortune sometimes has 
effect of making a person 
this. 205-31A 

(Gab, Gay)—^As a rule it is 

easier to make a woman this 
than a man. 240-14D 

GAB (G^d)—People with a ten¬ 
dency to this seldom care 
solitude. 275-13D , 

To assert _ that people who 
have a tendency to GAD sel¬ 
dom care much for solitude 
would be, we thought, a high-, 
ly questionable statement. 
Fond of company they 
may be, but that does not ne¬ 
cessarily mean that they do 
not equally appreciate solitu¬ 
de at times. Consider the typ *2 
of gad who loves to wander 
by himself through his own 
and. other countries at leisure 
and who spends much of his 
time exploring regions off the 
beaten track. It can scarcely 
be questioned that people 
with a tendency to GAS or 
GAB seldom care much for 
solitude, since the latter de¬ 
prives them of that prere¬ 
quisite for loquacity—an au¬ 
dience. 

(Gab, Gad, Gay)—As a rule, 
the .younger a person the 
easier it is to make him this. 

, 294-38A 

GARBLE, V. t., make selections 
1 from, mutilate in order to 
misrepresent. 

(Gabble)—When people—their 
account of an occurrence, 
often apt to be unconvincing. 

428-lD 

(Gabble)—Men are less apt than 
women to—their account of 
disaster they’ve witnessed. 

437-26A 

I wonder how many competitors 
noticed that there was no in¬ 
dication in the Clue as to the J 
amount of time that had j 
elasped between the disaster 
being witnessed, and the 
account being given. If the 
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Clue had said — disaster 
theyVe just witnessed, then 
the case for GAMBLE would 
have been stronger because 
the witnesses would be excit¬ 
ed and labouring under emo¬ 
tional stresis. But suppose th*^ 
account was being given in a 
witness box many days or 
even weeks, after the event. 
Heasoping thus, we thought 
GARBLE took less for granted 
and we agreed that rden are 
less apt than women to garble 
their account of a disaster 
they’ve witnessed, perhaps be¬ 
cause men are less wordy. 

GASP, V. i.. to catch the breath, 
pant. 

(Gash) Defective razor blade 
often makes one. 58-37A 

I rejected the former as the 
Clue particularly specified 
a **defective razor blade” and 
gashes are just as often made 
with good blades as with de¬ 
fective ones. Had Gash been 
the intended solution, the 
word “defective” would have 
been superfluous. But a de¬ 
fective razor blade does make 
one gasp, as it pulls on the 
hairs instead of cutting clean¬ 
ly through them, thus causing 
sharp pain. And this hap¬ 
pens “often”, because it is not 
possible to know the effective¬ 
ness of a blade until it is 
actually put into use. 

GASPING, adj., convulsive, spas¬ 
modic. 

^ (Rasping)—^Being addressed in 
such a voice is apt to upset 
a person. 74-8A 

Upret which is one of the key¬ 
words usually means disturb¬ 
ed by feelings of pity or 
sympathy, but let us consi¬ 
der for a moment its less 
common interpretation, that 
of being annoyed. Even 
then, however, there is a 
poor case for Rasping. One 
is not apt to be upset merely 
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by being addressed in such 
tones, because a man with 
a naturally rasping voice 
can hardly be considered a 
vanity. And he could scarce¬ 
ly be blamed for having 
harsh vo al chords! On the 
other hand, a gasping voice 
Is apt to move one in the 
manner conveyed by the 
conventional meaning of the 
word upsets. A gasping voice 
may well indicate tragic cir¬ 
cumstances such as a grave 
illness or direful distress—^the 
speaker may be the exhaust¬ 
ed bearer of dreadful news. 
GATE, n., money taken at the 
gate from persons entering 
to see a match. 

(Game)—When two well-match¬ 
ed and popular teams meet 
there is usually a good one. 

93-3D 

GATED, p. p. gate; confined to 
school or college esp. after 
fixed hour. 

(Rated)—Most youngsters 
acutely dislike being this for 
I a misdemeanour. 99-31A 

The keyword in this clue was 
acutely. For it may saffely 
be asserted that most young¬ 
sters dislike being rated, 
but jt is only the more sensi¬ 
tive ones who feel a ticking- 
off acutely. On the other 
hand, whether he be sensi¬ 
tive or rot, the average 
youngster intensely dislikes 
being confined within the 
precincts of his School or 
I College during the hours of 

[ outside recreation customari¬ 

ly permitted. 

(Rated. Hated)—Many a school¬ 
boy who deliberately flouts 
authority is m consequence 
this. 107-17A 

The last-named was the least 
apt. for it would be an ex¬ 
ceptionally poor type of tea¬ 
cher who hated a schoolboy, 
because he deliberately flout- 
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ed authority. On the either 
hand, most schoolboys who 
offended in the manner des¬ 
cribed would be at least 
scolded and therefore Rated 
was a little weak in view of 
the phrase “many a school¬ 
boy”. Gated colloquially 
means punished by being 
confined to the college pre¬ 
cincts during th3 hours of 
outside recreation normally 
allowed and this alternative 
fulfilled all the requirements 
of the Clue 

GAWKY, adj., n. awkward, un- 
galnly bashful, (person). j 

(Pawky)—Such a person is i 
sometimes apt to make other 
people feel ill at ease. 

296-4D 

GAY, adj.. light-hearted, sportive, 
mirthful. 

(Jay)—This kind of person is 
often inclined to be thought¬ 
less. 64-35A 

Solvers who noted the signi¬ 
ficance of the phrase inclined 
to be realized that any per¬ 
son who merits the descrip¬ 
tion of jay cannot but ^ 
justly termed thoughtless. 
There are two types of per¬ 
sons whom we describe as 
gay, the idle^ pleasure-seek¬ 
ing type who is extravagant, 
shallow and selfcentred., and 
the type whose consumption 
of alcohol is occasionally a 
trifle immoderate. Neither of 
these types can truly be said 
to be thoughtless, but both 
are inclined to be so. 

(Gab, Gas)—A little alcohol 
makes many an habitually 
reserved man this. 98-21A 

The word little was the pointer 
to the word Gay. The habitu¬ 
ally reserved man reacts more 
quickly and easily to alcohol 
than the average man. Such 
being the case a little alco¬ 
hol is more likely to make 
him gay. An amount which ^ 
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cannot be described as a little 
would more probably make 
him gas or gap. 

(Guy)—^Person who is conspicu¬ 
ously this invites the derision 
of passsrsby. 98-37A 

Conspicuously .would have been 
redundant if Guy had been 
the intended solution, since 
a guy cannot be otherwise 
than conspicuous. A guy is 
defined as ‘a fright’; an odd 
figure’ a persoi of grotesque 
appearance, etc. Such a per-, 
son invites attention, but not 
necessarily “derision”. Pity, 
compassion and sympathy are 
often extended to a guy. But 
a person who is “conspicu¬ 
ously pay” is more often than 
not making an exhibition of 
himself by exaggerated mer¬ 
riment or unseemly gambols. 
Such behaviour does invite 
the derision of passers-by. 

(Gad)—Busy doctor seldom has 
enough time at'HSls disposal 
to be this. 169-lD 

The dictionary defines GAD as 
a person who goes about idly, 
who roves or wanders. The 
construction commonly placed 
upon the tenn might well 
justify the word ‘ frivolous¬ 
ly” or “irresponsibility” being 
added to the definition. At 
any rate to say of a busy 
doctor that he seldom has 
enough time at his disposal to 
be a gad would be palpably 
understating the case. No bus.y 
doctor ever has the time to'' 
be gad. On the other hand, 
whereas his being busy need 
not prevent a doctor being 
cheerful, clearly a busy doct¬ 
or seldom has time to be GAY 
in its looser sense.. 

'(Gad)—^Man who is by nature 
this seldom makes satisfacto¬ 
ry husband. 196-25A 

One of the various definitions^ 
of the term GAY is dissipated 
or immoral and it was clearly 
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only in this sense that the 
word could be applied to this 
Clue. On this interpretation 
its aptness as a solution was 
self-evident. It would be too 
sweeping to assert that a GAD 
i.e., a person who is given 
to roving, seldom makes a sa¬ 
tisfactory husband. After all, 
there are gads of both sexes 
and when two such persons 
marry, as they frequently do. 
the outcome may well be 
eminently satisfactory, 

(Guy;—How often do new clo¬ 
thes make one feel this! 

232-35A 

Unquestionably new clothes can 
make one feel a GUY, parti -! 
cularly if they are odd look- i 
ing and one is self-conscious.' 
But often especially as em¬ 
phasized by the exclamatory 
how, would have exaggera¬ 
ted the occasions when they 
do so. Afler all, for the most 
part, we choose our own clo¬ 
thes. On the other hand. It 
is no dark psychological sec¬ 
ret but must be obvious to 
normally reflective people, 
that ncvv clothes often have 
a tonic eflPect and make the 
wearer feel positively GAY. 
The effect is more marked 
with women, of course, but 
with many men also it is qui¬ 
te pronounced. 

(Gal)—Over studious youth is 
often surprisingly irresponsi¬ 
ble when he gets this. 

256-30D 

We remarked at the outset that 
GAY largely embraced GAL, 
since a youth’s irresponsibi¬ 
lity with a girl may well be 
due to the gayness inspired 
by her. But GAY suggested 
many other situations besides I 
those in which a girl figured 
and therefore covered a big¬ 
ger field than gal. It was 
for this reason that we pre¬ 
ferred GAY, In view of the 
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frequency denoted by the 
word often in the Clue. In 
other words, we felt that the 
youth referred to is more like¬ 
ly to be surprisingly irres¬ 
ponsible when he gets gay 
than when he merely ge's a 
girl who surely might be as 
studious as he! The word 
surprisingly in the Clue ap¬ 
plied fairly evenly to both 
Alternatives, because even in 
a youth one does not usually 
associate irrespon^ble con¬ 
duct with over-studious ness. 
(Gab. Gad)—Meeting a friend 
after long separation is apt 
to make us this. 327-29D 
(Pay)—It’s often hard to make 
a mean man this. 338-29D 
We fell that to make the most 
of the case for PAY the word 
mean in the Clue had to be 
understood in the sense of 
stingy. And doubtless some 
of you who chose this Alter¬ 
native as the Solution thou¬ 
ght of how hard it can be to 
make a mean man voluntarily 
pay his share in a party 
where no one is host—to 
make him stand his round 
of drinks, alcoholic or other¬ 
wise, for instance But that 
was surely to narrow down 
or restrict that issue in an 
unwarranted rr-anner. And we 
felt that a lesser degree of 
frequency, as that denoted by 
sometimes, would have ade¬ 
quately covered those occasi¬ 
ons. The Clue made a much 
broader, a more general, sta¬ 
tement impl.ying (with the 
Alternative PAY) that on 
more than such occasi ns it 
is hard to make a mean man 
pa.y, as when bills cl eady 
in^^urrad are due. We felt 
that this was going a bit too 
far, since a stingy man is of¬ 
ten meticulous about meeting 
his debts. On the other hand, 
reading mean as ignoble 
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small minded (if not as stin¬ 
gy), we agreed from our own 
experience that it is often 
hard to make a man with 
such a nature GAY. 

(Bad, Pay)—If it’s hard to make 
a man this he’s seldom very 
popular with his fellows. 

348-29D 

(Guy)—In seeking to enhance 
her charms a woman often 
makes herself look this. 

358-32A 

The Committee agreed that 
almost every woman seeks 
even if subconsciously, to 
enhance her natural charms, 
and the selection of GUY 
therefore as the solution to 
this Clue, with such a high 
degree of frequency often, 
would be to imply that a 
very large number of women 
trying to look their best ma¬ 
ke themselves not merely un¬ 
attractive but grotesque! 
Even the most cynical would 
have d’fficulty in substantia¬ 
ting this and we accordingly 
rejected this Alternative. But 
GAY in this sense implies 
wearing bright-coloured or 
lively attire and few will 
deny that colourful clothes 
have a tonic effect on the 
wearer (and on the male ob¬ 
server when he does not have 
to meet the expenses!) and 
woman instinctively apprecia¬ 
tes that GAY cloth?s are li¬ 
kely to make her appear 
more charming. We agreed 
that ofen was justified with 
this Alternative because some 
women increase inherent 
charm by simplicity of design 
and colour in thei’r dresses, 
and knowing that such plain¬ 
ness enhances their attractive¬ 
ness they purposely avoid 
anv gaity or brilliance In 
their ensemble. The Commit¬ 
tee decided therefore, that 
GAY was the more apt So¬ 
lution here. 


(Gab, Gad, Gas)-—A man is of¬ 
ten apt to be indiscreet when ^ 
drink makes him this. 

366-33D 

(Gas)—One can often tell when 
man is fond of woman by her 
ability to make him this. 

378-33A 

What better for loosening man*s 
tongue than the soft soap of 
flattery? Surely; then any wo¬ 
man who can exploit a man's 
vanity—and which woman 
canno^ ?^sh ould be able ta 
draw hforout and make him 
talk. Thus reasoning. we 
questioned whether one can 
often tell when a man is fond 
of a woman by her abdlty to 
make him GAS. We felt that 
one is more likely to tell 
when a man is fond of a wo¬ 
man by her ability to make 
him GAY. Watch, how a lo¬ 
ver’s face lights up with joy 
when he meets his lass. 

(Gab, Gad. Gal, Gas)—Such a 
person is often very talkative 
446-26D 

Among the Alternatives that 
could be thought of for ans¬ 
wering this problem GAB was 
adjudged to be the least ap¬ 
propriate in view of tlie mark¬ 
edly restrained nature of the 
statement contempleted in the 
Clue. A gab is one who chat¬ 
ters. prates or talks a lot and 
the judges could see no point 
in statfing that such a person 
is often very talkative. GAD 
was felt almost equally ob- ^ 
jectionable, though on a diff¬ 
erent ground. An. irresiion- 
sible wanderer or idle rover 
may be often very talkative, 
but we could not see how far 
his being gad is the direct 
cause for his being talkative. 
Surely when a person is feel¬ 
ing merry, lively, sprightly 
sportive, restive or GAY to- 
say that he or she is often 
very talkative is to say v;hat 
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. is well within the experidace 
of most people. 

GAZE, n., intent look; v. i.. look 
fixedly. 

(Gale. Game)—Fierce one some¬ 
times effectively tests a man*s 
spirit. 46-17D 

(Gape)—^What most of us do 
when confronted with any- 
thins: astonishing. 55-17D 
The clause ‘most of us* was a 
clear pointer to the solution 
Gaze. Had Gape been the in¬ 
tended solution, the Clue 
would have been worded 
“what some of us do.** etc. 
To gape means to stare with 
open mouth and it can scar¬ 
cely be contended that most 
of Us have so little control 
over our facial muscles that 
we stare in such a foolish 
manner when anything admo¬ 
nishing confronts us. On the 
other hand the majority of us 
do look fixedly i.e., gaze for 
a time at any unusual spec¬ 
tacle. 

(Daze, Haze, Maze)—Sometimes 
very confusing. 206-29A 

By the very meanings of the 
terms, a DAZE, HAZE or 
MAZE mussft usually be con¬ 
fusing and at least often very 
confusing. It was therefore 
held that sometimes would 
have understated the case 
with any one of these three 
alternatives. On the other 
hand, obViously being gazed 
at need not necessarily prove 
In the slightest degree confu¬ 
sing; but most of you will 
no doubt have experienced 
the acute sense of confusion 
thal can be caused by a deli¬ 
berate and penetrating GA¬ 
ZE. This alternative accorded 
best with the degree of mo¬ 
deration introduced into the 
(^ue by sometimes, 

(Game, Gape) Most of us am 
apt to this at persons who 
b^ave strangely. 222-35A 
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(Gape, Gave)—One can often 
detect inexperienced tourists 
by the way they—at their 

surroundings. 440-22A 

GAZED, p. p.,,gaze. 

(Gaped)—It gives most vain 
women pleasure to be openly 
.at by male admirers. 

119-2D 

To gape is to stare, especially 
with open mo.uth and curious¬ 
ly, Such vulgar behaviour on 
the part of a male admirer 
can seldom give even .vain 
I women pleasure. The dictio- 
1 nary defines “gaze” as 'Took 
fixedly” but the poets and 
sentimental novelists have gi¬ 
ven this word a far richer 
meaning. They have made a 
wistful gaze one of the most 
eloauent tributes an adoring 
. swain can pay his beloved. 
And, anyway, to gaze at a 
woman though it may some¬ 
times be rather rude, is not 
necessar!l.y churlish. Well 
may it be taken by most vain 
women to signify intense ad¬ 
miration and please them 
accordingly. 

GEAR, n.. apparel, clothes. 

(Fear. Tear. Wear)—Women 
are more easily influenced by 
it than are men. 103-36A 
GEM. n.. a precious sto’^e, 

(Gee)—Only an expert can 
swiftly tell the value of one, 
as a rule. 215-14D 

(Hem)—It calls for great skill 
to cut this correctly. 

221-33D 

The context read with HEM 
scarcely made sense. A hem 
is defined in the dictionary 
as the border of a garment 
doubled down and sewed. In 
what circumstances great 
skill is called for to cut it 
correctly we could not concei¬ 
ve nor. for that matter, in 
what circumstances it would 
have to be cut as a hem. On 
the other hand, that great 
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skill is called for to cut a 
GEM such as a diamond, cor¬ 
rectly is well-known. 

[(Gee)—Judging one by mere 

appearances sometimes costs 
a person dearly. 228-31A ; 

GET, V. t, to obtain, acquire; qcf j 
down — to make one lose pa-' 
tience. ; 

(Net)—Majo’dtv of us keenly ’ 
wish to obtain many cove-' 
table things which we i 
haven’t been able to... 

138-lOD; 

[(Let)—Self-centred person is . 
apt to this the most loyal [ 
friend down. 218-2ID ; 

To let somebody down in the; 
sense suggested here is to fail [ 
him or betray his trust. More- ; 
over, unless there is some in-i 
dication to the contrary, the ‘ 
phrase let down as it would , 
have occurred in this context; 
Implies that whatever action 
or inaction is referred to was 
not unavoidable and that the 
person rtspo.osible is blame¬ 
worthy. Whereas it does not 
go so far as selfish, the term 
selfcentv'^d clearly connotes a 
degree of selfishness. But 
surely even a selfish person | 
is not necessarily so lacking 
In scruples that he is apt to 
let the most loyal friend 
down. Moreover, the occasion 
may not arise when a selfish 
person can let his friend 
down. Therefore, the state¬ 
ment completed by LET 
would have been rash, be¬ 
cause of the marked tenden¬ 
cy denoted by opt to. To get 
somebody down in the sense 
suggested here Is to make 
him lose patience with you. 
That a self-centred person Is 
apt to GET the most loyal 
friend down, we felt to be 
more reasonable assumption 
perhaps for the very reason 
that loyalty is the reverse of 
selfishness. 


(Let)—^Accommodation design¬ 
ed to suit fastidious person 
is usually difficult to this. 

225-30A 

Some of you may have argued 
that under the law of supply 
and demand if accommoda¬ 
tion of a certain design Is 

difficult to LET, otherwise 

landlords would have their 
flats built to such design. We 
could not agree that such an 
argument carried much wei¬ 
ght in the solution of this 
(ilue. We reasoned that if 
accommodation, be it a room, 
a flat, or a house, is designed 
to suit a fastidious person, it 
would at least often, if not 
usually suit most people. That 
is, of course, apart from the 
question of rerjt. Admittedly, 
if this is high many people 
would be put oIT; but there 
are others who, though not 
fastidious, nevertheless, have 
plenty of money and appre¬ 
ciate good things. On 
the other hand, a fastidious 
person is often individualistic 
in his tastes. In other words, 
what one fastdious person 
likes, another may dislike. We 
therefore agreed that accom¬ 
modation designed to suit a 
fastidious person is usually 
difficult to GET, rather than 
to let. 

(Net, Pet)—^When rich young 
man has been jilted by one 
woman, another is usually 
ready to this him. 298-30A 

(Bet)—There are times when 
most of us would like to this 
a lot of money if we could. 

315-31D 

(Pet)—There are usually plenty 
of young women anxious to 
this a wealthy young 
man. 323-24A 

(Pet)—The very fact that a man 
is hard to this often attracts 
women to him. .336-33A 
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(Let)—How often is a person 
blind to tendency in himself 
to this.people down! 

362-32A 

(Let)—You are likely to regret 
it if you this a hot-tempered 
person down. 369-28D 

(Let)—Few chats with man 
often reveal weather he’s li¬ 
kely to this you down. i 

376-20A ' 

(Let)—We’re usually very leluc-i 
tant to introduce to our 
friends someone we think 
liable to—them down. 

426-llA 

In this context the phrase to 
LET people down means to 
fail them or to betray their, 
trust, and the phrase to GET 
people down means to make, 
them lose their patience. : 
Now the situation described' 
here did not preclude the fad ■ 
that we could warn our i 
friends before introducing to ' 
them someone we think lia¬ 
ble to either get them down 
or to let them down. And it 
was* mainly on this account 
that the committee preferred 
GET as the Soultion. They 
reasoned that if we warned 
our friends before we intro¬ 
duced to them someone liable 
to let them down, the respon¬ 
sibility could scarcely be ours 
if our friends ignored our 
warning and the person failed 
them or betrayed their trust. 
And the committee believed, 
therefore, that it would be g^- 
ing too far to say “We’re 
usually very reluctant to in¬ 
troduce to our friends some¬ 
one we think liable to LET 
them down”. On the other 
hand though we warn our 
friends before introducing to 
them someone liable to make 
them lose their patience and 
though they heed our warning, 
they might well find it much 
harder to prevent that person 
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getting them down. And the 
Committee considered that In¬ 
troducing such a person to 
our friends might well place 
a greater strain on friendship, 
for instance, the person we 
introduce be a crashin bore, 
our friends. though fore¬ 
warned. may well find it ex- 
asperatingly difficult to get 
away from him and to avoid 
him in the future! 

(Let)—Probably the best way 
for woman to make wavering 
suitor propose is to—him 
alone for a while! 435-20D 

True, the phrase probably the 
best was not categorical, but 
it went a long way. And be¬ 
cause we believed that a 
wavering suitor is more likely 
to propose if the woman gets 
him alone than if she lets him 
alone, we preferred the So¬ 
lution GET. If she lets him 
alone he might well make up 
his mind—to marry someone 
else? 

GETS, third person sing. Get. 

(Lets. Sets)—Soft-hearted in¬ 
deed is boss who tolerates 
worker who continually—him 
down. 447-5D 

GHASTLY adj., horrible, fright¬ 
ful. 

(Ghostly)—^Such scenes usually 
remain long in our memory. 

337-37A 

The statement completed by 
GHOSTLY did "not seem to 
us to be true. Admittedly 
some ghostly scenes which, 
one sees on the s'^ge and 
screen affect us strongly at 
the time, because of their 
eerinessi but their very insubs¬ 
tantiality gives them a dream¬ 
like quality Ihat does not as 
a rule remain vividly im¬ 
pressed in our memory for 
very long. Scenes* describable 
as GHASTLY do much more 
violence to our feelings and 
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for that reason they do usual¬ 
ly, we thought remain long 
in our memory. 

CrIDDY, adj., dizzy^ thoughtless, 
frivolous. 

(Kiddy)—Over-strict parents of¬ 
ten fail to appreciate that an 
erring child is sometimes me¬ 
rely this. 92-7D 

The adverb sometimes which 
applied not to the parent’s po¬ 
wers of understanding but 
to the child’s actual state, 
indicated the correct solution 
to me after a few moments’ 
consideration. Whereas a 
child may sometimfiS be gid¬ 
dy or thoughtless, it is always | 
a kiddy. I 

<Kiddy)—When a person is this { 
he is naturally irresponsible.! 

147-25D 

(Goody) — Level-headed men 
are seldom strongly attracted 
by this type of young wo¬ 
man. 233-22D 

<GIFT, n., anything given, a pre¬ 
sent, donation. 

(Lift)—He is an uncharitable 
man who fails to help an un¬ 
fortunate fellow-being with 
one occasionally. 156-19D 

(List)—Proud man is apt to re - 
sent being offered this when 
he is down on hi> luck. 

210-25A 

LIFT was open to two interpre¬ 
tations here—a ride, as in a 
car, and a helping hand. Apt 
to denotes a marked tenden¬ 
cy. It must be_an unusually 
proud man who would be apt 
to resent either from of lift, 
be he down on his luck or 
otherwise. Surely most of us 
in our lives have been only 
too^ glad to accept a helping 
hand, which is by no means 
necessarily to accept charity. 
There need be notfiihg humi¬ 
liating about it. Whether one 
fully benefits from an oppor- 
-tunity or advantage thug pro¬ 
vided usually depends upon 
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one’s own efforts. GIFT, on 
the other 'Hand, was much 
more specific md could be 
read as implying an act of 
charity. We accordingly ag¬ 
reed that a prouff'man is apt 
to resent being offered a gift 
when he is down on his luck. 

GIFTS, n., pi., gift. 

(Lifts)—Wise girls decline offers 
of these from strangers. 

M3-28D 

My reason for rejecting Lifts 
was that one might truthful¬ 
ly argue that in certain cir¬ 
cumstances a girl would be 
very foolish to decline a lift 
from a sranger. For instance, 
a girl whose car broke down 
on a country road would su¬ 
rely be rather stupid to de¬ 
cline the offer of a lift from 
a passing motorist. Remem¬ 
ber, the Clue was a positive 
assertion and did not say that 
wise girls usually decline 
etc., (jffts was^ much more 
apt solution, since it may rea¬ 
sonably be claimed that no 
wise girl voluntarily puts 
herself under an unnecessary 
obligation to a stranger by 
accepting a gift from tftie 
latter. 

GILT, n.. that which is used for 
adorning with lustre. 

(Gift, Girt, Gist)-;^imple-m!ind- 
ed person is orien unduly 
impressed by little this. 

262-16D 

(Jilt)—^Apt to te very decepti¬ 
ve. - 328-18A 

GIN, n., an alcoholicTiquor, a trap 
a snare, 

(Win)™Sbmetimes has an un¬ 
balancing effect. 23rl3D 

(Tin)—^Having more than he*s 
been accustomed to someti¬ 
mes makes a person behave 
foolishly. 49-14 A 

.(Sin)—It usually takes a long 
time to reform person who 
is addicted to this. 200-26A 
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£in, lilee Beauty, is very often nowadays are in a position ta 

in the eye of the beholder, be lavish with GIN is a sim- 

for what is a sin to one pie statement of fact. The 

person is a mere pectfadillo reason is not because the pri- 

to another. SIN, therefore, in ce of this agreeable alcohol 

the context of this Clue, seem- is at least a hundred per cent 

ed to us too broad and vague higher than it used to be, but 

a term to be acceptable. The because of comparative scar- 

iniquity referred to needed to city owing to cessation of im- 

be generally applicable and port and its limited manu- 

more specifically described to facture in this country, 

justify the forthright con- (Tin, Sin)—How difficult it usu- 
tention made. We felt on firm- ally is to reform person who 

er ground with the alterna- is slave to this! 367-22D 

tive possible solution GIN, iGIRLS, n., female children, young 
which particular liquor clear- unmarried women, 
ly here stood for alcoholic (Curls)—Skilful hair-dressing 

drinks in general', though, let often helps to enhance their 

it be added, in the ranks of natural beauty. 158-24A 

the bibulous are many whose GIVE, v. t., confet without re¬ 
favourite tipple is gin. Tbo ward, concede, grant, 

use of the word reform in (Live, Love)—How often it is 
the Clue Implied that the the poorer who this the more 

person referred to had an ex- freely. 218-21A 

cessive fondness for whatever (Live)—Some persons of auste- 

was the solution denoted, re nature seem to this with- 

and, it Is common knowledge out feeling any real sympa- 

that drug and _ drink addicts thy. 243-16D 

are usually extreniely diffl- (Gibe)—The older we are the 

cult to cure of their weakness. more unlikely we are to do 
A serious collapse of health this impulsively. 248-15A 

sometimes renders such re- (Dive, Live)—Some people seem 

form easier, hence the degree unable to this without mak- 

of frequency expressed by ing a splash about it. 

usually was another point 259-21A 

which led us to select the DIVE merited summary rejec- 

solution GIN. tion on the ground that one 


(Tin)—Nowadays few are In a 
position to be lavish with 
this. 265-30D 


does not make a splash about 
a dive. Many people, not 
merely some, are certainly 
unable to dive without mak- 


Nowadays as any observant i ing a splash, but that is not 


•person may note, far more i what the Clue said. LIVE, in 
than a few are in a position our view, has such a wide- 


to be lavish with TIN. i.e, 
money. A glance at the Shar^ 
markets shows that almost 
every industnv is booming— 
and Bombay has just com¬ 
pleted a record racing sea¬ 
son ! At the present time 
there afie indeed plenty of 
people who are making more 
money tU'ah they know what 
to'^o with. That few people 


application and fitted so va¬ 
guely intp the given context 
that we considered it an un¬ 
satisfactory AWemative. That 
some people seem unable to 
GIVE without drawing undue 
attention to the gesture I.e. 
without making a splash 
about it. is within the perso¬ 
nal experience of most of us. 
It may be objected that are 
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would have been a better 
word than seem in relation 
to this Solution, but it must 
be remembered that we are 
not always just in assuming 
that a person is calling un¬ 
necessary attention to his gi¬ 
ving—sometimes it is the at¬ 
tendant circumstances which 
make this seem to be the 
case. 

'(Live)—Impulsive people are 
apt to this rather irresponsi¬ 
bly. 293-16A 

As we have remarked before 
in these columns impulsive 
persons are those who act 
first and think secondly, and 
whose hearts generally rule 
their heads. Be ing influenced 
so strongly by tKeTf emotions, 
impulsive persons are more 
often than not of a warm¬ 
hearted disposition, from 
which reflection we thought 
it could, reasonably be con¬ 
tended that they are apt to 
GIVE rather irresponsibly. But 
to assert that impuls/ive peo¬ 
ple are apt to LIVE, i.e. be¬ 
have generally rather im^s- 
vonsihly, seemed to us alto¬ 
gether too sweeping. Living 
embraces all aspects of con¬ 
duct and behaviour, of which 
giving is merely one pSrtTcu- 
lar characteristic, and we 
thought it would be an over¬ 
statement to say that impul¬ 
sive people are apt to con¬ 
duct their lives in an irres¬ 
ponsible manner. 

(Live)—Broadly speaking, those 
who this cheerfully set us all 
a good example. 295-24A 

Since a large number of the 
world’s tyrants oppressors and 
scoundrels have lived and 
live cheerfully, together with 
other unpleasant tvpes such 
as egotists bigots, misers etc., 
we did not favour LIVE here. 
People who live cheerfully do 
pot $et U9 a good example un¬ 
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less the manner in wlxich 
they conduct their lives Is ' 
reasonably decent. It might 
be argued that people who 
GIVE cheerfully do not set 
us a good example either, 
when they give to a bad cau¬ 
se or to something against 
the public interest, but the 
Clue said broadly speahmQ, 
which allowed for a few ex¬ 
ceptions. We thought that, 
broadly speaking, it is true 
to say that people who give - 
ungrudgingly and with good 
grace do set a good example 
to us all. 

(Live)—People who this osten¬ 
tatiously usually have vain 
and vulgar minds. 330-17D 

Surely people who GIVE osten¬ 
tatiously virtually always 
have vain and vulgar minds, 
for the word live embraces 
their whole way of life. GIVE 
was not so widely embracing 
a term, and we reasoned that 
people who give ostentatious¬ 
ly may possibly not have 
vain and vulgar minds. For 
instance one might give os¬ 
tentatiously to charity with 
the object of inducing others 
to give. We t hers fore felt that 
this Solution was more in 
keeping with the word usual¬ 
ly in the Clue. 

(Live)—People who this spar¬ 
ingly are often unjustly con¬ 
sidered mean. 391-22D 

The Committee felt that GIVE 
was more to the point han 
LIVE, because people are 
more concerned with what 
we give than with how we 
live. LWe as sparingly as you 
care or must and the world 
is not greatly concerned, but 
give sparingly and you are 
all too liable to be consiidered 
mean. Perhaps that is why*" 
many p2ople, when they give 
presents are extravagant— 
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so that they shall not be 
considered mean and their 
vanity wounded. 

(Live)—Conditions to-day tend 
to make many a well-to-do 
person—sparingly. 435-20A 
GLAD, adj., delighted, cheery, 
joyful. 

(Goad)—Exasperating her vic¬ 
tim makes a nagging woman. 

57-20A 

(Clad)—Self-important person 
js apt lo be offended if peo¬ 
ple are not suitably this to 
receive him. 92-32A 

No person calling unexpectedly 
at an unusual hour could 
have any possible cause toi 
offence should people not be 
suitably clad for his recept¬ 
ion. And there is no iustift- 
cation for supposing that 
the one mentioned in the Clue 
is expected or the lime appro¬ 
priate for a visit. On the 
other hand, regardless of the 
inconvenience he may occa¬ 
sion, a self-important person 
would expect such pleasure 
to be shown as would indica- 
‘ te his being welcome. 

(Goad)—^Discomfiture of a rival 
makes a spiteful person. 

125-23A 

The positive nature of ?he 
statement contemplated by 
the Clue allowed of but few 
exceptions. Now there must 
be many instances when the 
discomfiture of a rival does 
not provide a spiteful person 
with the opportunitv to rjchd 
On the other hand, spite'nl- 
ness and the knowledge of 
the rival’s discomfiture wuui \ 
ensure his being glad. 
GLARE V. i., to look with pier¬ 
cing eyes, 

(Blare, Blaze)—^When annoyed, 
woman is more apt than man 
to do this. 264-27D 

A possible argument against 
BLAZE was that in this c »n- 
text it is usually followed by 
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the word up or away. Our 
chief reason for rejecting it, 
however, was that we felt it 
went rather too tar, especial¬ 
ly having regard to the words 
usually more apt, when a 
person is said to have blazed 
up or blazed away, he is nor¬ 
mally understood to have gi¬ 
ven a bad temper full vent 
short of violence. We questio¬ 
ned whether it was true to 
say that either men or women 
are apt lo do this when mere¬ 
ly annoyed, and further ques¬ 
tioned whether a man was 
more unlikely to do it than a 
woman. We took a similar 
view of BLARE. GLARE was 
clearly a more moderate term 
and we thought it reasonable 
to say that both men and 
women are apt lo glare when 
annoyed. And mindful of the 
greater use women mcdce of 
facial expressions with which 
to convey their feelings, par¬ 
ticularly the use of their eyes, 
we agreed that women are 
more apt than men to glare 
when annoyed. 

(Blare)—Avera'.e man is a apt 
to be indignant when people 
this at him. 338-24D 

GLASS, n., substance, usu. trans¬ 
parent. lustrous, hard. & 
brittle. 

(Gloss)—We’re apt to feel small 
when we find we’ve been mis- 
eld by mere—^^into declaring 
trinket valuable. 439-17D 

The Committee thought we are 
more likely to feel small 
when we find we’ve been mis¬ 
led by mere GLASS into de¬ 
claring a tricket valuable. 
Commenting on a previous 
Clue, I wrote—“Some glass 
ornaments, if they are hand 
painted or made of cut glass 
or crystal, are Indeed costl.y. 
Others made of ordinarly 
plain undecorated glass are 
cheap. Most of us are aware 
of this and the mere fact that 
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an ornament is made of glass 
does not ^stelf give us the 
impression that it must be 
expensive. We would not, for 
instance, expect a vase made 
out of glass or crystal to be 
cheap. GLOSS means super¬ 
ficial luster or bright external 
appearance and it Is quite 
easy to be misled about ^he 
cost of ornaments which have 
this finish. It could reason¬ 
ably be claimed, we thought, 
that at first glance such orna¬ 
ments often do give one the 
impression that they must be 
expensive. 

GLIB, adj., smooth, flippant, easy. 

(Glum)—Person who is this 
when found at fault usually 
gives bad impression. 

230-33A 

Why should a person who Is 
GLUM when found at fault 
give a bad impression? Often 
such despondency in the cir¬ 
cumstances stated would give 
a favourable impression, sin¬ 
ce it would at least indicate 
a measure of regret. On the 
other hand a GLIB person 
when found at fault seldom 
conveys any impression of 
sincere regret or discomfiture 
He is voluble with plausible 
excuses which seek to deny 
or conceal his psrsonal res¬ 
ponsibility for the fault In , 
question. 

GLOOM, n., heaviness of mind, 
sadness, sullenness darkness. 

[(Bloom)—Love often brings 
this to youthful cheeks. 

264-27A 

GLOSS, n., superficial lus're, de¬ 
ceptive appearance. 

(Glass)—Often misleads us into 
thinking an ornament is cost¬ 
ly- 229-28A 

Surely we are not often misled 
into thinking an ornament is 
costly simply because it is 
made of GLASS. Some glass 
omamejits, if they are hand 
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painted or made of cut glaas 
or crystal, are indeed costly. 
Others made of ordinary 
plain undecorated glass are 
cheap. Most of us are aware 
of this and the mere fact 
that an ornament is made of 
of glass does not of itself give 
us the impression that it must 
be expensive. We would not, 
for instance, expect a vase 
made of cut glass or crystal 
to be cheap. GLOSS means 
superficial lustre or bright 
external appearance and it is 
quite easy to be misled about 
the cost of ornaments which 
have this finish. It could rea¬ 
sonably be claimed, we thou¬ 
ght, that at first glance such 
ornaments often do give one 
the impression that they must 
be expensive, GLOSS, in our 
view, accorded much more 
aptly than GLASS with the 
word misleads^ 

GLOW, V. i„ to shine with intense 
heat, to become animated. 

(Grow) Outdoor exercise In 
healthy surroundings makes 
youngster this. 93-20D 

The weakness of the alternati¬ 
ve Grow lav in the fact that 
whereas outdoor exercise in 
healthy surroundings may 
acluallv increase a youngs¬ 
ter’s stature, wihout these 
favourable circumstances he 
would still grow. Glow was 
open to no such objection> 
Exercire means exertion of 
the body for health or amu¬ 
sement. There was no hint 
in the Clue of an.y excesi^ 
which might produce a pallor 
In weaklings. 

(Flow, Slow)—Intoxication so¬ 
metimes mnkes a cautious 
man’s speech this. 208-21D 
GLUM, adj., doleful, sullen dis¬ 
pleased. 

(Slum)—It is in such surround¬ 
ings that cheerful disposition 
shows to best advantage. 

90-20D 
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I preferred Glum to ^um be¬ 
cause the former is more 
sweeping in its expression of 
gloom, and cheerfulness is 
shown to be^t advantage by 
contrast. The adjectives cheer¬ 
ful and glum are poles apart, 
but cheerfulness is by no 
means alien to a Slum. A 
cheerful disposition would 
not necessarily stand out as 
exception in a squalid nei¬ 
ghbourhood, which might 
well contain many a happy 
household. On the other 
hand, in surroundings, pover¬ 
ty-stricken or otherwise, that 
are glum a cheerful dispoti- 
tion would unquestionably 
be seen to best advantage. 

(Blue, Glue, Slug) Few of us 
have much liking for company 
of person who is this. 

199-12D 

(Slum)-As a rule, such people 

are heavily handicapped so¬ 
cially. * 306-29D 

GO, n., spell of action, turn, spirit. 
V. i., start in search of. 

(No)—Excited person’s this is 
often of little practical value. 

141-3 ID 

Go as here suggested, clearly 
meant “energy, activity”. And 
how often is it the case that 
the disturbed mind of an ex¬ 
cited person causes> him to 
rush hither and thither achie¬ 
ving little of practical value. 
Beasoning along these lines, 
the Adjudication Committee 
^ thought Go completed a state¬ 
ment that was altogether re¬ 
asonable. No seemed less apt 
because they thought it could 
not be said with quite the 
same assurance that a refusal 
or negative definitely pro¬ 
nounced is often of little prac- 
lical value. Admittedly, when 
a woman says “no” she often 
^ means “perhaps”, if not ‘yes. 
But the Clue clearly generali¬ 
sed on people. Moreover even 
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if a “no” cannot be taken at 
its face value it may still have 
much practical value if the 
feeling behind the pronounce¬ 
ment is discernible. 

(Do)—Even the mildest person 
sometimes feels keen desire 
to this fo/ someone he detests. 

309-37A 

As the old saying has it “even 
a worm will, turn” and we 
thought it could rightly be 
contended that even the mild¬ 
est person sometimes feels a 
keen desire to Go for, i.e. to 
attack physically or by abuse 
someone he detests. To Do for 
a person means to destroy 
him and we felt that among 
very mild natured persons 
there are some who are in¬ 
capable of feeling this extreme 
impulse of hatred. 

(Do)—It’s a good watch-dog 
that will always try to this for 
a robber. 326-37A 

A watch dog that will al¬ 
ways try to Do for or 
kill, a robber need 
not be such a menace as one 
might at first think. Remem¬ 
ber, the (Illue only said try 
and the tiniest of pet dogs 
might conceivably try to kill 
someone, with very little hope 
of ever succeeding! But tte 
Clue generalised. It said 
sweepingly, in effect, that any 
watch-dog that always tries 
to kill a robber is a good one. 
Now, a really powerful dog 
that tries to kill someone 
might succeed and the police 
would surely have something 
to say to the owner of such a 
savage brute. One has no 
right to kill a man simply 
because he robs. Go was a 
more moderate term. To go 
for someone is merely to 
attack him and we therefore 
decided that this alternative 
offered much the better Solu¬ 
tion. 
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KDo^When one would like to 
this for a person, how hard it 
usually is to seem friendly! 

336-31A 

(Do)—There’s little hope for des¬ 
titute who won’t this for job 
that calls for hard work. 

345-38D 

(Do)—^Jealousy often inspires 
lover with keen desire to—for 
a favoured rival. 351-33D 
GOAD, n., a stimulus, an incen¬ 
tive; v.t., to provoke by con¬ 
tinued moral irritation. 

(Good)—Many a man has suc¬ 
ceeded in life through his 
wife’s influence being this. 

92-12D 

(Goal)—Social eminence has 
been primary one of many a 
^If-made man. 114-lD 

Primary was the pointer be¬ 
cause from it had to be inferr¬ 
ed that this was more than 
one of whatever the solution 
denoted. When Goal is; used 
mataphorically, to signify a 
man’s ambition, it means the 
ultimate success and all that 
the term embraces. Now 
there can be but one ultimate. 
The only construction to be 
put upon Goad as it occurred 
in the clue was the urge to 
succeed. Clearly, there are 
many such, including love, 
hatred, jealousy and pretty 
well all the emotions. That 
worldly ambition in the form 
of a desire for social eminence 
has been the primary incen¬ 
tive of many a self-made man 
is a statement that can be 
readily accepted. 

(Gold)—Sometimes has the 
effect of making apathetic 
youth develop neglected 
talent. 139-16 A 

If an apathetic youth develops 
neglected talent to get gold 
then the lack of it rather than 
gold itself has been the cause. 
His already having gold would 
scarcely be calculated to make 
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him develop neglected talent. 
Even supposing an apathetic^ 
youth suddenly desires some^ 
thing that only gold can give 
him and to get it he develops 
neglected talent, then surely 
that which he desires is the 
stimulus of Goad. 

(Goal)—In order to bring out 
and develop our resources 
most of us need this. 337-19D- 
(Load)—^To ambitious young 

men being married often 
proves a this. 359-26D 

IgOAL, n., the winning post in a 
I race, an aim, destination. 
(Goad, Goat)—Sight of this 
sometimes sours lethargic 
person mto activity. 64-28A 
(Goat)—Keeper of this should 
always be ready for sudden 
attack. 68-22A 

The word “always” in the Clue 
was a definite indication that 
Goal would be the Compiler’s 
selection. It is but rarely that 
a goat makes a sudden attack 
upon its keeper and it would 
be an exaggaration to say that 
the latter should always be 
prepared for such an infre¬ 
quent contingency. A goal 
keeper, however, being the 
last line of defence in a foot¬ 
ball or Jiockey match should 
“always be ready for sudden 
attack” by the opposing for¬ 
wards. 

(Goad)—^Definite one often 
urges a man to sustained end¬ 
eavour. 155-17 A. 

Goal as here suggested means ^ 
“the end aimed at”. A de¬ 
finite goal of this natuze is a 
purpose distinctly visualized 
and more or less constantly 
kept in view. This alterna¬ 
tive was therefore considered 
to be more consistent with the 
word “sustained” in the Clue. . 
Goad, on the other hand, has j 
no such implication of per¬ 
manency hoyyever definite it 
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may be. The modifying ad¬ 
verb ‘often* was felt to be 
quite justified with the select¬ 
ed solution, because by no 
means all men aie urged to 
sustained endeavour by a de¬ 
finite goal. 

GOAT, n., a horned longhaired 
quadruped. 

(Boat, Bout, Boot)—^To the in- 
exx>erienced sometimes seems 
deceptively easy to manage. 

238-18A 

GOATS, n., pi. goat. 

(Ghats)—^Are especially common 
in India. 11-32A 

GOES third person sing, of go. 

(Does)—Often, apparently, the 

more a mother.for her 

. children the naughtier they 
are. 406-6D 

GOGGLE. V. i. to roll the eyes as 
in amazement, terror etc. 

(Giggle)—Extravagant mascu¬ 
line attentions are apt to 
make unsophisticated young 
girl foolishly— 79-11A 

Giggle means to laugh in a silly 
manner or foolishly, and the 
selection of this alternative 
would have made the Clue 
tautological. Moreover, Gog¬ 
gle seemed to me on the face 
of it the better solution. Un¬ 
less expressive of genuine 
amusement, giggling is usual¬ 
ly regarded as symptomatic 
of hysteria and it is reason¬ 
able to suppose that such a 
weakness is the exception 
rather than the rule. An un¬ 
sophisticated young girl, when 
the object of extravagant mas¬ 
culine attentions, is much 
more likely to open her eyes 
very wide in bewilderment 
and, so staring, glance self¬ 
consciously about her. Such 
action would co’ncide with the 
definition of goggling. 

(Giggle).—Women tend to do this 
more frequently than men. 

187-14D 
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By stating that women tend to 
do it more frequently than 
men. the Cule clearly implied 
that both in general tend to 
do whatever the solution de¬ 
notes. But giggling is the very 
antithesis of adult masculine 
behaviour, and we could not 
agree that the average man 
tends to GIGGLE. Even lordly 
man, however, is apt to GOC5- 
GLE occasionally, not least of 
all alas! through the shocks 
he is wont to receive from 
the weaker sex. But who can 
deny that worqen are much 
more given to expressing .(or 
simulating) emotions in their 
faces and that they thus tend 
to more frequently than men? 

(Giggle)—Children are apt to 
this at grown-ups whose ap¬ 
pearance strike them as odd. 

337-35A 

Whether children are apt to 
GIGGLE at grown-ups whose 
appearance strikes them as 
odd depends firstly on how 
they have been brought up 
and, secondly, on the nature 
of the odd appearance. Well 
brought up children do not as 
a rule giggle in the circums¬ 
tances described, and it must 
be remembered that an odd 
appearance is not necessarily 
an amusing one, it might well 
be rather frightening. To 
GOGGLE means to stare with 
wondering eyes and we agreed 
that children, however well 
brought up, are apt to dis¬ 
play this reaction when they 
encounter what ssems to them 
an odd looking grown-up. 

GOLD, n., the chief precious metal, 
wealth money. 

(Cold)—If you have this, be 
careful, that no one gets it 
from you! 13-21A 

(Good)—^After a criminal convic¬ 
tion a man often finds it ex¬ 
tremely difficult to make this. 

125-23D 
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(Good)—^Reasonable men are 
satisfied when their efforts 
yield a fair measure of this. 

133-23D 

If every man who can by com¬ 
mon standards justly claim to 
be called reasonable were 
satisfied when his efforts 
yielded a fair measure of 
good, then surely there would 
be far more self-denial prac¬ 
tised in the world. The state¬ 
ment completed by Good 
would have implied that rea¬ 
sonable men are philanthro¬ 
pists, being satisfied if their 
efforts yield a fair measure of 
good, irrespective of whether 
such efforts yield gold, in the 
sense of wordly game! 

[(Food. Good)—The harder we 
work for this the more we ap¬ 
preciate this. 188-20D 

The lack of any reservation or 
qualification in the Clue, such 
as would have been effected 
by the word oftfk\ laid FOOD 
open to serious objection 
There must be many a dys¬ 
peptic of whom it cannot ba 
said that the harder he works 
for his food the more he ap¬ 
preciates it. One might even 
argue that over-wor^or doing 
unsuitable work sometim''s 
detracts from a person’s ap¬ 
preciation of his food. On the 
other hand, the exceptions to 
the rule that the harder we 
work for gold the more we 
appreciate it must be very | 
rare indeed—so rare, that the ! 
assertion completed by GOLD I 
scarcely called for any quali- I 
fication GOOD was held to be , 
less apt on the grounds of: 
vagueness and the rather 
strained application of the 
word apvrec'ate in this case. 
.(Golf)—Conversation of man 
whose chief interest is this is 
apt be boring. 210-38A 
The Clue was notably non-com¬ 
mittal as to the actual conver- * 
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sation referred to, and we sur¬ 
mised that perhaps some solv¬ 
ers were too quick to infer 
that simply because it was the 
man’s chief interest whatever 
the solution denoted necessari¬ 
ly dominated_the conversation. 
For our part we reasoned that 
the conversation of a man 
whose chief interest is GOLF 
can scarcely be domin ated by 
this subject to the same ex¬ 
tent as the man whose chief 
interest is GOLD ns ^omi nat- 
ed by that. We reflected upon 
keen golfers of our acquain¬ 
tance and formed the opinion 
that a relatively small propor¬ 
tion of their conversation is 
devoted to golf, perhaps for 
the very good reasons that golf 
is necessary a limited sub¬ 
ject and that those who under¬ 
stand it are relatively few. 
We were fully mii^ful of the 
popular concepfloh of the golf¬ 
ing bore but remarked that, 
like of the fishing bore, it is a 
gross exaggeration—often, of 
course, deliberately so, to 
achieve, humour. On the 
other hand, gold and the pur¬ 
suit oj it is clearly a subject 
that can be n-ade to dominate 
any conversation and can be 
much more of an obsession 
than golf. 

(Golf)—Pursuit of this causes 
many bitter quarrels 241-7D 

(Good)—^How many people 
seem not to realize the value 
of—until 'they become elder¬ 
ly! 409-13D 

It may have been a comment 
I wrote on a previous Clue 
that led some competitors to 
the correct Solution here. 
Some time ago I remarked 
that “that a desire for good 
is deep in the hearts of most 
of us will surely be admitted 
by all except the bitterest 
evni'^”. And the committee 
when considering the present 
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Clue mainjbained that the 
view then expressed held 
today—in other words, that it 
would be unreason able to 
state that very many p:ople 
seem not to realize the value 
of GOOD until they are el¬ 
derly. Satisfied, therefore, 
that this Alternative did not 
fit very aptly, the Committee 
considered the merits of 
GOLD. And, leflecting on the 
truth in Ireland’s line. 
“Youth is spending, age is 
thrifty,’ they believed ‘it was 
no more and no less than the 
truth that very many people 
seem not to raabze the value 
of gold until they are elderly. 
Don’t forget, people included 
women! 

(Good, Goad) We’re probably 

more Influenced by=-than 

most of us realise. 442-23A 

A Clue in C. C. No. 197 read, 
'Its power is incalculable.’ 
The Alternatives were Good. 
Goad, Gold. The Committee 
selected GOOD, and in my 
comment I wrote. 'GOOD 
accorded best with the un¬ 
equivocal assertion propound¬ 
ed in the Clue. The power 
of Gold is admittedly often in 
some ways Incalculable, but 
surety not invariably or to 
the same extent as GOOD. 
Clearly, therefore, if the 
power of GOOD is incalcuL 
abJe. note that word in¬ 
calculable. it would be an 

understatement to say that 
we’re only probably more in¬ 
fluenced by GOOD than only 
most of Us realise. And it 
was this restraint in the Clue 
that led the Committee to 
prefer GOLD. That we are 
more alive to the influence of 
GOLD than to the influence of 
GOOD can scarcely be gain¬ 
said. 

GOLF, n., a game for two persons 
played oyer links. 
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(Gold)—Pursuit of this is al¬ 
most a mania with some men 
particularly with Scotsmen Ij 
*;3-lD 

(Gold)—Women seldom become 
as absorbed by pursuit of— 
as ao many men. 403-lD 
GONE p. p. go. 

(Done)—It is very hurtful for 
proud parents to know that 
their child has this wrong. 

286-lOD 

Suiely there must be many 
occasions when it would 
scarcely be hurtful at all, let 
alone very hur.ful, for not 
only the proudest but the most 
sensitive of parents to know 
that their child had done 
wrong. It would all depend 
on the extent or the nature of 
the wrongdoing. Doing wrong 
is a very vague and widely 
I embracing phrase. The best 

behaved of children must do 
wrong in some degree almost 
daily. And the Clue made no 
provision for exceptions, as 
with some such a word as 
usually. In our vigw, GONE, 
which goes much further than 
DONE, was more consistent 
with the categorical statement 
contemplated. Gone wrong 
has a definitely sinister conno¬ 
tation. There is a finality 
about it^. It is said that people 
have gone wrong when they 
have embarked on a life of 
crime or an otherwise immo¬ 
ral life. 

GOOD, adj., satisfactory, excellent, 
pious, kind; n., advantage, 
prosperity. 

(Gold)—Average young man’s 
ambition is to make this 
quickly. 24-17 A 

(Gold)—We write better with 
this kind of nib. 60-14D 

(Mood, Food)—Wise wife al¬ 
ways endeavours to study her 
I husband’s. 113-28D 

Always endeavours seemed to 
imply a much more formid¬ 
able problem than the ques- 
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tion of her busbar’s food 
would present to a wise wife. 
There can surely be no ques¬ 
tion about her ability to study 
it. Moreover, it is reasonable 
to suppose that a really wise 
wife would soon inform her¬ 
self of what fare was most 
desirable for her husband. 
And having done so, she woul 1 
no longer have to study the 
subject, but would simply 
proceed according to her 
knowledge. Always end¬ 
eavours gave rise to some¬ 
what different reflections re¬ 
garding Mood. It is surely 
questionable in the extreme, 
whether a truly wise wi‘’e 
would always endeavour to 
study her husband’s mood. 
Oftentimes it can scarcely be 
worth studying and a wise 
wife should have something 
better to do. This critical 
process of elimination left 
good supreme. But there was 
one particularly strong _ point 
in its favour. That was the 
wide construction to be put 
upon the word study in the 
clue with Good as the selected 
solution. In this case study 
could be taken to mean assure 
and endeavour was thus com¬ 
pletely justified. 

(Gold)—Such teeth usually at¬ 
tract attention when the per¬ 
son having them laughs. 

132-34A 

In order that gold teeth shall 
attract attention when a per¬ 
son laughs normally, they 
must be in front or near the 
front. But gold teeth may 
be far back in the mouth. The 
alternative Gold would there¬ 
fore have required a good deal 
more to be read into the Clue 
than was actually there. Tak¬ 
ing into account the possibllitv 
of such gold teeth being far 
back in the mouth and, Inci-^ 
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dentally, the frequency with 
which they might not attract 
attention. 1 suggest that the 
adverb “often” would have 
been nearer the mark than 
“usually”. On the other hand, 
“good teeth” clearly implied a 
good set. Now sometimes 
teeth which might well be des¬ 
cribed as good are not parti¬ 
cularly decorative but as a 
rule they are and, in conse¬ 
quence, usually attract atten¬ 
tion. 

(Golu)—^Deep in the hearts of 
most of us is a desire for this. 

138-8D 

It clearly being the practice to 
make Commonsense Cross¬ 
ward Clues to succinct, with 
the issue as a rule hanging on 
a word, the phrase “deep in 
the hearts” should have had 
the greatest significance for 
the thoughtful solver. Surely, 
d desire for gold can hardl} 
be described as being deep in 
the hearts of most of us. 
Rather is it very much on the 
surface—constantly made evi¬ 
dent by our words and ac¬ 
tions. Not so! alas! a desire 
for good, but that this is deep 
in the hearts of most of us 
will surely be admitted by all 
except the bitterest cynic. 

'(Gold)—Self-confident men are 
usually the quicker to make 
thic. 189-18A 

GOOD, which covered a much 
wider field and, incidentally, 
to a large extent embraced 
GOLD, was more consistent 
with the broad reference in 
the Clue to self-confident men. 
The phrase make gold is 
neither literally soxind nor 
justified by common usage. 
But even if it is taken to mean 
make a fortune, there is the 
reflection that relatively few 
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men, even ol the self-confident 
kind, do this, whereas many 
make good. 

(Goad, Gold) Its power is in¬ 
calculable. 197-16D 

GOOD accorded best with the 
unequivocal assertion pro¬ 
pounded in the Clue. The 
power of GOLD is admittedly 
often in some ways incalcul¬ 
able, but surely not invariably 
or to the same extent as 
GOOD, GOAD was summarily 
dismissed as being vague and 
strained in this context, at 
least as compared with the 
other possible solutions. Clear¬ 
ly much must depend on the 
nature of the goad, the per¬ 
son goaded, and the circums¬ 
tances. 

(Gold)—Such a present is often ' 
offered as a form of bribe. | 
218-24D I 

Often would have overstated:' 
the frequency with which! 
GOLD literally (that is, the! 
metal, in some shape or other) 
is offered as a form of bribe. 
In this case, sometimes wouli 
have been nearer the mark in 
our opinion. On the other 
hand, gold figuratively, in the 
sense of money or its equiva¬ 
lent, is surely the usual form 
in which a bribe is offered. In 
oujr judgment, CK)OD was 
more in keeping with often, 
because many, though not 
necessarily most, bribes offer¬ 
ed can by no means be re¬ 
garded as good presents. 

(Gold)—Sometimes exploited for 
unworthy purposes by the un¬ 
scrupulous. 239-2 ID 

XGold)—^Probably most of us 
would welcome more oppor¬ 
tunities to make this. 281-ID 

We felt that the factor of pro¬ 
bability featured in his Clue 
was a clear pointer to the in¬ 
aptness of the possible Solu¬ 
tion GOLD. In our view the 
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categorical statement that 
most of us would weTcome 
more opportunities to acquire 
riches was called for in con¬ 
nection with GOLD and would 
have been indisputable. The 
same sweeping assertion could 
not be made in relation to the 
Alternative GOOD, since whe¬ 
ther or not most of us would 
welcome more opportunities 
to improve ojr circumstances 
is a more debatable question, 
but we felt that nrobability 
based on general observation, 
strongly favoured an affirma¬ 
tive answer. 

(Clod, Plod)—How often it is 
largely fear that makes a 
man this! 308-22D 

(Gold)—It is usually those who 
strive most for this who best 
appreciate it. 326-lOD 

The important word here was 
best. While it might be ar¬ 
gued that it is those who 
strive most for GOLD who 
most appreciate it, we could 
not agree that it is usually 
those people who bes-; appe- 
ciate it. Indeed it would not 
be difficult to show that peo¬ 
ple often invest money with 
false value?. On the other 
hand we thought it indisput¬ 
able that it is those, who str¬ 
ive most for GOOD who best 
appreciate it since it is becau¬ 
se they "appreciate its worth 
and the consequences of its 
wide neglect that they strive 
to implement it. 

GOOSE, n.. a foolish person, sim¬ 
pleton. 

(Loose)—^Person descriable as 

i this is liable to make unsa¬ 
tisfactory employee. 

156-19A 

Goose was markedly the apter 
alternative because it was 
more consistent with the re¬ 
straint in the words “liable 
to make unsatisfactory em¬ 
ployee,” The Committee call- 
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ed to mind many instances 
where as person descnbable 
as a goose, or simpleton, may 
not prove an altogether unsa¬ 
tisfactory employee, such as 
where the task is of an ex¬ 
tremely simple nature. On 
the other hand, it would be 
a palpable understatement to 
say a person who can be des¬ 
cribed as loose is merely 
liable to make an unsatis¬ 
factory employee. Loose in 
the sense, here suggested, 
means morally lax, desolate, 
wanton in speech or act. 
(Loose)—^The rigours of war of¬ 
ten help to remedy the de¬ 
fects of a young man descri- 
bable as this. 281-21A 

'(Loose)—You would most pro¬ 
bably resent being consider¬ 
ed this kind of person. 

369-28A 

Only most probably resent be¬ 
ing, considered a LOOSE 
person? Loose in this sense 
means morally lax. dissolute. 
The Committee were empha¬ 
tic that they for their part 
would certainly resent, and 
deeply resent, being consi¬ 
dered loose. And wouldn’t 
you? In other words they 
felt that the Clue was un¬ 
duly restrained with this Al¬ 
ternative. GOOSE the mild¬ 
er term, was considered to be 
more in accord with the 
phrase “most probably re¬ 
sent.” 

GORE, n., clotted blood. 

(Sore)—Mere sight of this ma¬ 
kes fastidious person shudd¬ 
er. 102-33A 

In this' clue the omission of 
any qualifying word or clau¬ 
se relating to the solution was 
a significant pointer to the 
latter. For it is the sight of 
blood ie.. Gore itself and 
not the wound or source 
from which it flows that up¬ 
sets a fastidiious person. Just 
as there are people who can-** 
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not look down from a helght- 
without feeling dizzy, so are 
there fastidiously constituted 
persons who cannot restrain 
a shudder whenever they 
see blood. The main object¬ 
ion to the solution sore was 
that there are so many diff¬ 
erent kinds of scores, a num¬ 
ber of which are of such in-' 
offensive type that even the 
most fastidiious person can 
view them without repugnan¬ 
ce. 

GORSE, n., a prickly shrub, fur¬ 
ze. 

(Goose)—^Difficult to handle 
without getting hurt. 

263-29A 

GOUT, n., a disease of the joints. 

(Goat)—Sometimes attacks one 
unexpsctedly. 29-16D 

(Lout, Tout)—It usually calls 
for great deal of self-control 
to suffer this philosophically. 

273-3 ID 

Since one is not as a rule com¬ 
pelled to suffer a TOUT at 
all unless one is so iinclined, 
we thought that completed 
by this Alternative the asser¬ 
tion made by ths-Clue was 
a S8lf-3vident exaggeration. 
True, there are occasions 
when one is obfiged to suffer 
an awkward or clumsy fel¬ 
low, i.e., a LOUT, but, again, 
we felt it would be grossly 
overstating the case to say 
that it usually calls for a ^ 
preat deal of self-control to " 
endure such a fellow philo¬ 
sophically. Surely in such 
circumstances It is not more 
than sometimes that our 
powers of self-control are 
strained to breaking point. 
No need to elaborate on the 
torments of GOUT. Genera¬ 
tions of cartoonists have 
treated this subject copious- ■ 
ly, 5f flippantly, and most of 
us are familiar with pictures 
of inritable looking elderly 
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gentlemen reclining with one I 
proppsd up foot gotesQuely I 
padded and swathed in ban-1 
dages. Gout is an exiremely | 
painlul affliction and the j 
slightest pressure on the! 
affected part is agonizing. 
The statement completed by 
this Solution, therefore, was 
indisputable. 

GOWN, n., long, loose garment.! 
frock. 1 

.(Town)—Simplicity of design j 

seems to be an outstanding ! 
characteristic of modern one.' 


pieces. But would he Le 
gratified so frequently whan 
they CRAB his ideas? We 
thought not. Grab moons 
seize upon or appropriate un¬ 
scrupulously, and although 
he might feel flattered such 
a feeling might well be eclip¬ 
sed by an acute sense of 
irritation that his ideas had 
been stolen! We therefc)re, 
thought that the Solution 
GRAB accorded better with 
the infrequency denoted by 
sometimes. 


(Town)—Grenerally speaking, i 

women are more appreciati-! 


2 17-15D grabs, V. t., takes possession of 


unscrupulously 

ously. 


and avarici- 


ve than men of the beauties ! (Crabs)—Young man’s mother 


of one. 287-39A| 

GRAB, V. t.. to take possession 
of unscrupulously and avari¬ 
ciously, arrest, capture . i 
(Crab, Drab)—We are apt to . 
dislike comparative strangers j 

who try to ** -’* our friends. I 

108-21A 

(Crab)—Indifferent wife usual¬ 
ly finds new interest in hus¬ 
band when another woman 
shows herself out to this 
him! 354-20D 

'(Crab)—Shrewd business nian 
is sometimes gratified when 

rivals-his ideas. 426-21D 

We took particular note of the 
fact that the business man 
referred to was jshrewd, and 
that his ideas should, there¬ 
fore, also be shrewd. More¬ 
over. we thought it .iustiriat'>le 
to assume that, as a shra/-’' ! < 
business maa, he would ap- 
precaite his convictions. We 
went on to reason that such 
a man might well be gratified 


is apt to be enraged when 
! designing woman—^him. 

I 416-4D 

I To Crab, as the word was sug¬ 
gested here, is to decry or fi- 
j guratively pull to piecres. 

I Now, surely, if a designing 

i woman CRABS a young man. 

it might well be inferred that 
he has proved more than .a 
match for her, or that for 
some other reason her de- 
i'igns on him have failed. Her 
aspersion may, in other 
words, be only the measure 
of her frustration and defeat. 
With these reflections we 
felt there was more to be 
said for the statement that a 
young man’s mother is apt 
to be enraged when designing 
woman GRABS him. 

GRACE, n.. favour, cha^m. 

(Grade)—Social acceptance by 
cultured people is often gov¬ 
erned by a person’s this. 

109-32A 


more frequently than sonic - {GRACEFUL, adi., elegant, charm- 


times when his rivals were 
so concerned about his ideas 
as to be stimulated into crab¬ 
bing them; Surely that 
would imply jealousy and 
envy, perhaps fear. CRAB 
means cry down, pull to 
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'(Grateful)—Such a person usu¬ 
ally wins one's regard. 

135-18 A 

The word *'one” as used in the 
Clue, generalises, like “oui^*. 
and in the case of the alter* 
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tive Grateful ‘‘regard” was 
clearly intended to mean aff¬ 
ection or respect. But the 
grateful person need at best 
win the regard of only the 
person to whom he is grate¬ 
ful, and even this by no 
means necessarily. A constant 
cadger may be grateful, but 
does he win the regard of 
his benefactor? On the other 
hand, that a graceful person 
usually wins one’s interested 
attention cannot seriously be 
disputed and “attention with 
interest” is another quite le¬ 
gitimate interpretation of 
“regard”. 

GRAFT, n., a bribe, corruption. 
(Craft)—Few men achieve any 
lasting success through this. 

94-4D 

GRAVE, adj., heavy, serious. 
(Brave)—Sentenced to death 
many a man’s last words are 
this. 66-37A 

(Brave)—Affecting to be this in 
absurd circumstances gets 
many a clever comedian his 
loudest laughs. 104-16D 

It has been said that essence 
of true humour 'is incongrui¬ 
ty. That is why it strikes us 
as funny when a gust of wind 
gives us the spectacle 6i a 
portly and solemn!ooking man 
chasing his hat. If we see a 
lithe young man in the same 
circumstances it seems far 
less ludicrous. By virtue of 
h*is profession, affected gra¬ 
vity. in a comedian is extre¬ 
mely incongruous and in the 
‘'‘absurd circumstances” 

which a clever comedian is 
able to create, such gravity 
sometimes touches the very 
peak of incongruity. The aff¬ 
ected bravery of a comedian 
in a ridiculous situation, 

' though sometimes funny does 
not move us to wholehearted 
laughter since we are all the 
time conscious of its artiflci- 
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ality. But the gravity of a 
clever comedian is sometimes 
so apparently genuine that 
the sharp contrast between 
his manner and his matter 
moves us to unconstrained 
laughter. 

(Brave)—^To defy the law is 
usually a this thing to do. 

180-15D 

In many countries how easy Is 
it for a man of wealth and 
influence to defy the law 
with impunity because he 
can command-all the cunning 
of the legal brain! In some 
countries he can buy his wit¬ 
nesses and even judges as 
well! And in any case, defi¬ 
ance of the laws calls for no 
bravery when the penalty )s 
a fine that is a mere trifle to 
the wrongdoer. On the other 
•hand, we felt that if only 
from the moral point of view, 
it is usually a grave thing 
to defy the law. Such defi¬ 
ance may well be grave from 
another point of view and 
yet entail no bravery. 

(Brave)—^To a bully such a de¬ 
meanour is apt to be discon¬ 
certing. 223-15A 

To disconcert is to disturb 
the self-possession of. to ruff¬ 
le. Whereas a brave demean¬ 
our alone may not be suffici¬ 
ent to make a bully turn tail, 
it can scarcely fail to discon¬ 
cert him. his nature being 
what it is. Therefore with 
BRAVE as the solution, dis¬ 
concerting (which is in itself 
a moderate term) would have 
been unduly modified by the 
words apt to he. In this case 
an unequivocal statement was 
called for, namely, that to a 
bully a brave demeanour is 
disconcerting. Admittely. a 
grave demeanour may well 
d’isconcerf him is by no 
means so'probable in our opi¬ 
nion. Hence our choice of 
GRAVE, as being more con- 
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sistent with the zeservation 
effected by apt to be m the 
Clue. I 

(Brave)—^People of this dispo¬ 
sition are seldom easily diver¬ 
ted. 238-18D 

It is not the BRAVE, but the 
stubborn, who are seldom ea¬ 
sily diverted from a course 
which they have elected to 
pursue. We were agreed that 
it is seldom easy to divert a 
brave person from a chosen 
bold and courageous course to 
one -Which is less bold and 
courageous, but the Clue did 
not specify these circumstan¬ 
ces. It merely said that peo¬ 
ple of the disposition denoted 
by the Solution are seldom 
easily diverted. One of the 
meanings of the word 
ed is to be entertained or 
amused, and read in this sen¬ 
se in conjunction with the 
solution (5RAVE the aptness 
of the latter, in our opinion, 
was self-apparent. 

(Brave)—^Doctor often has to 
be this. 338-24A 

We felt that the selected So¬ 
lution accorded ^ better with 
the word often 'in the Clue 
because of the frequency with 
which a doctor has to convey 
grave news and give grave 
warnings. Obviously occasions 
also arise when a doctor has 
to be BRAVE. But we felt 
that they do so less frequent¬ 
ly. Ilowadays science has re¬ 
duced to a minimum the un¬ 
avoidable dangers to a doc¬ 
tor of infection from his pa¬ 
tients. And we questioned 
whether with a doctor of any 
experience it requires what 
might be called bravery to 
take decisions that may in¬ 
volve a question of li^e and 
death. That is his job he can¬ 
not afford to be sentimental 
in such matters or his pro- 
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fessional judgznent and his- 
efficiency might be affected. 

GRAVER, comp, grave. 

(Braver)—^Many a reserved 

person becomes this when in¬ 
toxicated. 127-35A 

The alemalive Braver seeemd 
to have little or no bearing 
on the Clue. The comparison 
between reserve and bravery 
would surely have been poin¬ 
tless. The only justification 
for such a comparison would 
have been if “reserved” 
meant that a person was bra¬ 
ve or was not brave enough. 
Then to say that ‘intoxica¬ 
tion made a reserved person 
braver might have had some 
point, but ‘reserved’ does not 
necessarily convey either of 
those meanings. On the other 
hand, “reserved” does imply 
a degree of gravity and the 
solution GravKfr was therefore 
an apt comparison. “Many” 
may well be far removed 
from “most”. That intoxica¬ 
tion makes many a reserved 
person graver is, therefore, 
a by no means sweeping state¬ 
ment and one which few 
should find difficult to ac¬ 
cept. 

GRAY. V. i., turn white with ^e. 

(Pray)—It can scarcely be de¬ 
nied that one is deeply affec¬ 
ted by whatever makes one^ 
this. 348-29A 

We felt that, according ta com¬ 
mon usage, the phrase it can 
scarcely in this context fell' 
but little short of it cannot. 
We therefore inclined to the- 
view that the Clue was too 
sweeping for PRAY, especial¬ 
ly as that word would not 
have been strengthened by 
any such word as earnestly 
or well. It may be a formal' 
ocrasion, perhaps the cele¬ 
bration of a reliigious festi¬ 
val, that causes one to pray. 
There are people who pray 
daily because their were tral- 
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ned to do so in childhood, 
and it may o-ften be largely 
habit with tome of them. 
Perhaps a few of you jibbed 
at the Alternative GRAY, 
because grayness may be due 
to a variety of causes, and 
especially to mere age, by 
which, you argued, one is not 
deeply aflected. But surely 
one is deeply affected by the 
passage of years! Remember 
affected does not mean only 
moved ejnoliionally or in the 
feelings. It also means acted 
upon physically, particularly 
in such a manner as to pro¬ 
duce a change upon. And, 
does it not almost necessarily 
follow that whatever makes 
one gray deeply affects one, 
by the very fact that it makes 
one gray? 

4GREED, n., avarice. 

(Breed, Greed)—Alas! this gov¬ 
erns the conduct and charac-. 
ter of too many of us. 

100-31A 

To how great an extent, if any, 
our conduct and character 
are governed by the Breed 
to which we belong is a mat¬ 
ter of theoretical speculation. 
Again, is it to be regretted 
even if our inherent charac¬ 
teristics are largely depend¬ 
ent on our breed? The same 
objections arise in the case 
of creed. It may be regrett¬ 
able that the human race 
cannot reconcile itself to a 
common creed, but there is 
little jusification for an ex¬ 
pression of general regret 
that our conduct and charac¬ 
ter are possibly greatly or¬ 
dered by the particular creed 
which we happen to believe 
in. There are no such objec¬ 
tions to the solution Greed 
which, tacked on to the clue, 
merely completes a commnoly 
accpeted generalization. Gre¬ 
ed, in one or several of its 
many forms, does indubitab¬ 
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ly govern many of our thou¬ 
ghts and actions, and though, 
being human, we cannot per¬ 
haps rise above this ignoble 
feeling, that is all the more 
reason why we should deplo¬ 
re it. 

(Breed, Creed)—How often is 
man miserable because of his 
this. 301-13D 

(Breed, Creed)—Few people 
■have none. 312-40A 

GRIM, adj., forbidding, stern. 
(Grin, Grip, Grit)—Strong op¬ 
position makes perversely 

obstinate man subbomly. 

101-25D 

(Prim, Trim)—Studious young 
women often seem mislead¬ 
ingly Ithis to many young 
men. 172-29A 

(Prim, Trim)—Such an appear¬ 
ance sometimes gives «false 
impression of efficiency. 

262-22A 

(Glum)—^There is much to ma¬ 
ke thoughtful person feel this 
nowadays. 270-33D 

(Pnm, Trim)—Schoolboys sel¬ 
dom respond well to master 
whose manner with them is 
this. 323-29D 

(Prim)—^The young are apt to 
ridicule persons whose out¬ 
look on life is... 407-9D 

(Grin)—Thing? that make us... 
sometimes have the opposite 
effect on other people. 

420-29A 

(Grim. Grig)—Nowadays, ap¬ 
parently film may well ap¬ 
peal if it only makes people 

-! 430-14A 

Box-office receipts (and yellow- 
press circulation) show how 
many people are fascinated 
bv the sordid and seamy side 
of life, despite protestation to 
the contrary! Moreover, 
think of the many gangster 
films and those portraying 
war in all its ghastliness. If 
they did not appeal, would so 
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many be made? So much 
for GRIM. We ' l^ought 
there was less to be said tor 
GRIN because it signified so 
little. For that matter, the 
grinning might be prompted 
by feelings other than enjoy¬ 
ment! 

GRIME, n.. moral degradation, 
dirt, mud. 

(Crime)—It is difficult to eradi¬ 
cate this in poverty-stricken 
districts. 77-24D 

Some competitors duscussing 
this clue suggest that offen¬ 
ces against the law in a wall- 
to-do neighbourhood are usu¬ 
ally of a grave nature or are 
more widesjread than in a 
poverty-stricken district. This 
cannot be summarily dismis¬ 
sed as shallow cyniicism, but 
such a theory might .iustly 
be considered rash in the ab¬ 
sence of statistical proof. 
However, most hinking peo¬ 
ple would ba unable to accept 
the hypothesis that on the 
other hand, crime is less di¬ 
fficult to eradicate in the rich¬ 
er classes than in the poorer. 
Neither prevention by pre¬ 
caution nor care by educa¬ 
tion can be easier among the 
prosperous. Surveillance of 
the well-to-do presents pecu¬ 
liar problems and to pive the 
‘gentlemen crook” a sense of 
social obligations must be a 
formidable task indeed. I 
therefore turned my atten¬ 
tion to Grime, the aptness of 
^ which seemed far less ques¬ 
tionable. It would be foolish 
perversity to question the 
fact that dirtiness both of 
peop’e and p^ace is an incom¬ 
parably more serious prob¬ 
lem ’in a poverty-stricken dis¬ 
trict than in what the house 
agents term “a residential 
area.” Smoking stoves where 
chimneys are lacking, ’inade¬ 
quate sanitation, and the po¬ 
verty which precludes a chan- 
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! ge of clothing for a bath. 
Such details at random leave^ 
little required of the imagi- 
ation in all its starkness. The 
necessity not merely of em¬ 
ployment and money but of 
sustained and intensive edu¬ 
cational propaganda makes 
eradicating this evil mani¬ 
festly difficult. 

(Crime)—To most little boys 
there seems to be a certain 
fascination about this! 

181-2GD 

(Crime, Bride, Tripe)—^Even 
true love sometimes recoils 
from hands that are soiled 

with -! 434-6D 

A note of flippancy could be 
inferred from the exclama¬ 
tion mark that made GRIME 
a singularly apt Solution 
here. Picture the lovel.y lady 
attired in "her prettiest sari 
and adoring hubby apparent¬ 
ly bent on embracing her 
! with honest toil! GRIME 
with its deadl.y seriousness 
was out of tune with such 
flippancy. Moreover, would 
even true love only some¬ 
times recoil from hands that 
are soiled with crime? 

GRIN, n., a forced or sneering 
smile. 

(Grit)—Facing your troubles 
with this helps you to over¬ 
come them. 33-16A 

(Gain)—A rival’s this at one’s 
expense is apt to be consi¬ 
derably riling. 117-22A 

The adjective “riling”, point¬ 
ed to Grin, with which the 
worcis “at one’s expense*' 
plainl.y implied objectionable 
provocation, “Rile” means 
‘make angry, vex or irritate* 
and I believe this to be just 
the effect such a grin would 
be calculated to have most 
men. On the other hand, with 
Gain as the solution there 
were no real ground for 
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inferring the existence of any 
personal feelings. The phrasa 
“at one’s expense” then des¬ 
cribed something more -mate¬ 
rial. I therefore thought this 
alternative scarcely consist¬ 
ent with the adjective ‘riling*, 
for the gain might well be 
deserved. Indeed, the state¬ 
ment completed by Gain 
would have constituted a gra¬ 
ve and unjustified reflection 
on not only the sporting ins¬ 
tincts of man but human na¬ 
ture generally. 

XGrip)—When one is suffering 
great anxiety a friendly one 
is reassuring. 137-29D 

A friendly grin is a very defi¬ 
nite description and leaves 
no room for doubt a bout the 
meanng of the grin, as there 
might be if instead it were 
described as ‘the grin of a fri¬ 
end.’ A friendly grin may 
well imply that its wearer is 
of the opinion that things are 
not so bad as they appear to 
be, which is clearly reassu¬ 
ring. A friendly grlr) would 
not normally have such a 
pronounced effect. 

<Grim)—In face of grave dan¬ 
ger man often affects such an 
appearance to hide his fear. 

244-12AI 

(Gain)—He is usually a poor: 
loser who, after fair contest I 
resents winner’s this. 

297-16D 

Our view here was that the 
person who, after a fair con¬ 
test, resents the winner’s 
GAIN is always a poor loser 
GRIN, we thought, accorded 
better here with the word 
usually_, because a winner’s 
grin might be a mocking or 
irritatingly superior one, and 
we thought a man mighl 
justly resent that kind of grin 
without being considered 
a poor loser. 

(Grim)—Nazi threats of new 
and more deadly secret wea- 
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pons may well make people 
of Britain this. 300-9D 

We, felt that threats was a very 
sigpiflcant word in this Clue. 
The magnefic mine must 
have made many people in 
Briatin GRIM, especially be¬ 
fore they knew it was bedng 
coped with so successfully. 
And likewise the flying bomb. 
But the threats—^mere threats 
—of worse to come, with 
which the Nazi seek to make 
the flesh of the people in 
Britain creep, may well make 
them GRIN, we reasoned, es¬ 
pecially at this juncture of 
the war. Qe it noted, some 
of those threats have been 
clearly stupid and an insult 
to the intelligence of the Bri¬ 
tish people. 

(Grim, Prig, Prim)—Sheer ner¬ 
vousness often makes a per¬ 
son this. 336-33D 

PRIG we ruled out first of all, 
on the grounds that conceit 
or vanity, rather than ner¬ 
vousness. makes a mao^ a 
prig. We agreed _that sheer 
nervousness might make a 
person look GRIM but ques¬ 
tioned whether it could be 
said often to make him act¬ 
ually be grim. There was lit¬ 
tle doubt in our minds but 
that nervousness .can produ¬ 
ce either of the effects indi¬ 
cated by the remaining two 
Alternatives, PPLIN and 
GRIN. We preferred GRIN 
because of the frequency de-^ 
noted by often. How frequen¬ 
tly does a servant, for instan¬ 
ce, when taken to task for 
some shortcoming, g^r i n s 
though obviously being far 
from happy! We felt it to be 
less likely that sheer nervous¬ 
ness would make a person 
prim, that is formal or 
demure. 

(Grim)—^When sore trouble 
makes them this we some- 
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times feel sympathy towards 
people we dislike. 377-4D 
Sore troubW^ means much. It 
might, for instance, mean a 
heavy bereavement. And re¬ 
member, dislike is not so 
strong gs hatred. The Com¬ 
mittee preferred to think that 
when sore trouble makes 
them GRIM, we feel sympa¬ 
thy (however slight) more 
frequently than sometimes 
for people we merely dislike 
—even if our sympathy is 
unexpressed! True, a man’s 
grinning in the face of sore 
trouble may arouse our sneak¬ 
ing admiration—^because we 
may think he is facing his 
trouble like a good sport. 
But, disliking him, would we 
not be more inclined to take 
a jaundiced or less charitable 
veiw of his grinning, imput¬ 
ing less creditable motive 
than that of spostmanshiip? 
We might regard him as be¬ 
ing callously indifferent, par¬ 
ticularly if others suffered 
through his misfortune. 

GRIP, n.. grasp, pressure; v. t„ to 
clutch* hold tight. 

(Trip)—^Ex^rienced wrestler 
often gains a fall through 
skilful this. S1-9A 

(Grin)—One from a friend is 
always cheering. 65-9D 

Is the grin of a friend, even an 
intimate friend, **always 
cheering”? Is it, for instance, 
cheering or extremely exas¬ 
perating when a sceptical 
non-competing friend grins 
in an ‘T told you so” sort-of- 
way at your failure to win a 
pri;^ in one of these puzzles? 

, A friend*s grip :i.e.. hand-sha- 
ke, however, can truly be 
said to be “always cheering,*’ 
whether it be merely a gre¬ 
eting of a token of sympa¬ 
thy. for there are no circum¬ 
stances in which, the grip of 
anybody meriting the title 
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“friend” could be other than 
I an expression of friendship. 

(Trip)—^Skilful propaganda sel¬ 
dom .fails to this tne masses. 

, 162-23D 

.(Trip)—He’s a poor writer of 
thrillers who doesn’t this his 
readers occasionally. 

296-38A 

(Gnn, Grit)—Self-confidence is 
often apparent in a person’s 
this. 381-16 A 

GRIT, n., moral firmness, endu¬ 
rance. 

(Grin)—Man whose this is 
proof against adverrity usu¬ 
ally wins through to success. 

90-lD 

(Gait)—That of a man strugg¬ 
ling uphill is otien stagger¬ 
ing. 106-10 A 

(Gall)—That of many a woman 
compel^ man’s admiration. 

117-19D 

(Grin)—What a brave boy is 
apt to display when threat¬ 
ened by a bully. 158-lD 

Some competitors apparently 
chose Grin because, they ar¬ 
gued, a brave boy always has 
grit. True, but he does not al¬ 
ways display grit, even when 
threatened by a bully. Discre¬ 
tion is sometimes the bel ter 
part of valour. Grin was less 
fitting because one does not 
speak of a grin being display¬ 
ed, and also because “apt to” 
would have exaggerated the 
frequency of the reaction. A 
grin is only one of many 
ways in which a brave boy 
may display his grit in the 
circumstances described. 

(Grin)—Often helps a person 
out of a tight place. 

178-9D 

(Grin, Gain, Gait)—^An oppo¬ 
nent’s persistent this is some¬ 
times extremely exasperat¬ 
ing. T9T-18A 

(Grin, Grip)—^Britisher’s this is 
proof against anything the 
Naxis can do. 214-30A 
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Whereas the cheerlul sense of 
humour inherent in British¬ 
ers 'is as strong as ever, we 
questioned whether it would 
be quite true to say that 
their GRIN is proof against 
any thing the Nazis can do. 
Rather is many a facial ex¬ 
pression grim in England to¬ 
day—its grimmes boding ill 
indeed for the Nazis! While 
regarding neither of the re¬ 
maining alternatives as inapt, 
we preferred GRIT because 
it may be argued that the 
Britishers’ GRIP of the wa^ 
situation has been temporary 
ly loosened, perhaps through 
their inability to foresee the | 
utterly unscrupulous treach- i 
ery of the fee. But that their j 
grit is proof against anything I 
the Nazis can do has surely 
been proved up to the hilt! 

(Grin)—As a rule, parent likes 
to see child have this. 

274-15D 

A wide and varied range “ of 
feelings can be expressed in 
a grin besides cheerfulness. 
One dictionary definition of a 1 
grin is the act of showing the ] 
teeth m sign of pain or in a j 
forced or unrestrained or stu- ‘ 
pid stnile; and another, a for- 1 
ced or sardonic smile. There \ 
is a sheepish grin, a rueful j 
grin, an insolent grin,—in- > 
deed one might almost say ! 
pretty well as many types as j 
there are shades of emotion ■ 
How many times, even, in 
these indulgent days (indul¬ 
gent, at any rate, for youngs¬ 
ters!) is a youngster told by 
his parents or schoolmaster 
to “take that grin off his j 
face” when he is grinning ■ 
instead of looking sorry or 
contrite? With these reflec¬ 
tions we doubted whether it 
could be said that as a rule 
a parent likes to see a child 
have a GRIN. Surely every- 
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thing depends on the cir¬ 
cumstances. Perhaps some 
solvers argued to themselves 
that a parent always likes to 
see bis child have GRIT. But 
what about that molly-coddl¬ 
ing spueamish type of parent 
who is averse to-^a child en¬ 
gaging in violence of any 
kind or even in spirited pur¬ 
suits? We felt that some such 
parents would prefer their 
children to lack grit rather 
j than that they should expose 

i themselves to hurt. 

GROSS, adj., indelicate, obscene. 

(Cross)—Man who uses foul 
language is usually this. 

62-20D 

(Cross)—^Person who is habi¬ 
tually this is best avoided. 

156-18D 

The adverb “habitually” made 
•it clear that Gross, as here 
suggested, referred to the 
person's behaviour, and 
meant “coarse in manners 
and morals.” In this sense. 
Gross was held to be an alto¬ 
gether apt solution. Cross was 
felt to be less apt because 
the ssnience completed by 
this aUejrnative would have 
constituted too sweeping a 
condemnation of men who 
arc habitually cross. Cross¬ 
ness is by no means so ob¬ 
jectionable as grossness. The 
former is annoying, the lat¬ 
ter corrupting. Whereas a 
man who is habitually gross 
has, to say the least, a vul¬ 
gar mind, a man who is ha¬ 
bitually cross may be high- 
minded in many ways. 

(Crass, Cross)—^Man is apt to 
lose most of his dignity when 
he becomes this. 181-27A 

It would be too much to say of 
man generally that he is apt 
to lose most of his dignity 
when he merely becomes 
cross. CROSS in this sense 
is commonly taken to Indica- 
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te a mild form of !ill humour, 
in which a man's sternness 
sometimes enhances his dig¬ 
nity. According to dictionary 
detimtions CRASS can be 
synonymous wdth CROSS, but 
according to common usage 
CRASS almost invariably 
means thick, dense or stupnd. 
A man may be thus mentally 
obtuse, however, without his 
dignity being' in any degree 
impaired. On the other hand, 
CROSS an this context clearly 
means gross in manners or 
morals, unrefined, indecent. 
In our judgment such a man 
might retain a certain deg¬ 
ree of dignity if he had force 
of character and brains. 

(Cross)—^Behaviour of such a 
person often provokes* one 
to lose one’s temper. 

222-13D 

Once more the issue turned 
on the little word often con¬ 
sidered here in conjunc¬ 
tion with the degree of ob¬ 
jectionableness expressed in 
the two alternatives. CROSS 
as suggested in this context, 
is a moderate term which 
we felt best defined as peev¬ 
ish, out of humour. Usually 
a person so described is ill- 
tempered in a fairly mild 
degree. In our judgment, 
therefore, to say such a per¬ 
son’s behaviour provokes 
one to lose one’s temper so 
frequently as often would be 
rather rash. GROSS could 
scarcely be regarded as mere- ■ 
ly describing a person's phy-j 
sical state, s'nce obviously 
he may be in no way to bla¬ 
me for that. This, quite apart 
from the question whether 
a gross body can in itself 
often provoke cne to lose 
one’s temper. To be gross 
In the other sense 'is to be 
coarse in manner or morals < 
unrefined indecent. H^ce 
our selection, as biding more 
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consistent with the frequen¬ 
cy denoted by often. 

(Cross)—A little too much to 
drink often makes a mild 
person this. 323-29D 

(Crass, Gross)—One Is very 
apt to lose one's temper in 
dispute with person who is 
this. 341-32D 

GRUDGE, n., ill-will, envy. 

(Drudge)—Sometimes provokes 
general discontent among 
office staff. 205-16A 

GRUMPY, adj., surly, cross. 

(Frumpy)—With the advent of 
middle age many women 
tend to become this. 188-20A 

(Frumpy)—^Disappointed wo¬ 
men are often this. 262-20D 

GUEST, n., a visitor being enter¬ 
tained. 

(Quest)—We are apt to be ex¬ 
asperated by a vain one. 

124-35A 

I could find nothing wrong with 
the statement completed by 
Guest. Vanity (in somebody 
else, of course!) is always a 
potential cause of exaspera¬ 
tion to us. And by no means 
deast of all is this the case 
when the conceited pesron is 
our guest. Hospitality not 
only requiies us to bottle up 
our indignatio.a but actually 
to make the cause of it wel¬ 
come. We must simulate a 
positive likiug for him! How¬ 
ever, there are var.\dng de¬ 
grees of vanity and the mo¬ 
difying phrc.se “apt to be” 
was fully justified. By com- 
; parison. Quest seemed weak 
j because of its relative vague- 
I ness. The term covers a very 
! wide field, from a hunt for a 
I lost collar stud to the seeking 
after an ideal. Scientists are 
engaged in quests which for 
• most of them must prove 
vain, but they are ever hope¬ 
ful. 

GUIDE, n., one who leads the 
way, something which indl* 
cates the way. 
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(Guile)—^Ambitious climber is 
usually obliged to employ. 

65-lD 

Guile was clearly open to se¬ 
vere criticism. It would be 
unfairly sweeping to assert 
that ambitiojs climbers, in 
the figurative sense of soc'al 
climbers or fortune seekers, 
have I'o employ pwle. Again, 
“usually” was much too ^)Os^l- 
tive, for there are innumera¬ 
ble (iimbcrs who ult'matelv 
attain ihe’ir goal by shr^er 
perseverance and straight 
forward moihods. Bot inler- 
preting the words “aiTibitious 
climber” in their literal sen¬ 
se. the alternative solution, 
Guide was oi)vious;y apt.; 
sine? a’l imbid'U-^ climber 
is usualiv o lo who desires to 
scale the more inaccessible 
heiehts and thereto.o, one to 
whom the services of a guide 
are more often than not in¬ 
dispensable. 

(Guile) --row often is woman’s 
so collie 1 iruuition her most 
etlecitve this! 94-31A 

The note of exclamation was 
called for by the declamato-. 
ry nature of Ihe senlen^*e 
and was not in its.TI so sig-! 
mfi'-ant. }lc;w often clearly 
meant here that the ereirr- ; 
ence is often, d hese prelimi-^ 
naries settled, the question , 
to be answered for the cer-j 
rect sclution of this clue was i 
not far to seek. Admittedly, ■ 
few of our fair si .ters would j 
be above exploiting belief I 
in their so-caTed intuition to 1 
serve their own purpose j 
instance, how often wc hear,' 
one sweet creature make a j 
derogatory statement about I 
another, declaring it to be J 
based cn intuition! But can' 
thjs particular form of fe¬ 
minine guile traly be said to 
be (ommonly effective? Mer¬ 
cifully no! It is generally ac¬ 
cepted, however, that a wo- 
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man’s intuition does very 
often guide her behaviour, 
and to my mimd this reflect¬ 
ion made Guide the apter 
alternative. 
guides, n. pi.. Guide. 

1 (Guiles, Guises)—Modem demo¬ 
cracies can’t entirely dispense 
! with some political -! 

450-i8D 

GUILE, n.. deceit, cunning, devi¬ 
ces treachery. 

(Guilt)—Person conscious of his 
own this IS proi:e to be un- 
ciuly suspicious of other peo- 
^ pies 138-18A 

Many g:uilLy persons may well 
be of a trusting disposition 
and prone to feel that they 
alone have gudty con^cien.- 
ces. On the otner ’hand. it is 
111 the very nature of the 
guileful person that he is al¬ 
ways on the look-out for 
guile in others. Therefore 
having due regard to the ge- 
ncralizatijii implied bv the 
word person in the Clue, 
Guile was the apter solution. 
(Guide, Gui-o)--As a rule 
tourist l eeds this to avoid be¬ 
ing cheated in bazaar. 

149-28D 

(Ouiip—It is easier to combat 
a dishones': foe when one has 
certain knowledge of his this 
168-lob 

Alas! knowledge of a dishonest 
/oes GUILT docs not alw'ays 
connote pr >of and when it 
does that proof cannot always 
b? acted upon. We may, for 
instance, have positive know¬ 
ledge a person’s guilt arid« 
yet, owing to that person’s 
autiiorily or in our own in¬ 
terests, be powerless to bring 
him to book. For this reason 
It would be somewhat sweep¬ 
ing to assert that it is easier 
to combat a dishonest foe 
of whose GUILT one has a I 
certain knowledge. However i 
no matter what his positionj 
or authority a certain know-^ 
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ledge of a dishonest foe’s 
GUILE does usually make It 
easier to combat him, s*ince 
to have such knowledge of 
his form and range of wiliness 
'is to be forearmed against! 
him. 

(Guilt) — How often does a per- i 
son’s this ultima'ely reveal 
itself! 215-IIA; 

The exclamatory nature of the, 
Clue implying surprise, made • 
GUILE a fairly obv'ious 
choice. The term means trea-! 
chcry, (deceit, cunni ng devices, 
and implies sec recy. That 
guile should reveal itself and 
thus have opposite etfect of 
that which was Ts purpose 
constitu'cs a surprise. GUILT 
secmc'd in compariso i to be a 
weak solution ^ carrying with 
it no such iustificalion for the 
phrasing of the Clue. More¬ 
over is it n 't a p'rs m's leel- 
'ing of guilt, rather than the 
guilt Itself, that Is so often 
revealing? 

(Guilt)—As a rule a chii rs this 
is transparent. 227-100 

(Guide, Guise)—Almost every 
man needs this at some time 
or another. 264-36A 

As we saw it, the only sense in 
whii-ch GUISE made tense 
here was assumed appear-, 
ance, pretenc'^, and surely this 
was much better ex press e I 
by the Aiteina'Ive, GHILE. 
We felt that the word almost 
weakened the case for GUIDE , 
because every man without I 
exception reeds a guide at 
sometime or another in his, 
life if only in his youth, i 
That every man wi houi j 
exception needs GUILE we' 
hesitated to say. Some peo- j 
pie seem to live such sh-lter-j 
ed lives that it may be ques- j 
tioned whether they ever need 
guile. But that almost every 
man needs it at some time or 
another, we were convinced. 

'(Guilt)— 1ft is often foolish to let 
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child know that his this 
amuses you. 286-30A 

We felt it would be under¬ 
stating the case to say that it 
is only often foolish to let a 
child know that his GUILT 
amuses you. At lea.Stt usually, 
instead of often, was called 
for in our opinion. Guilt is 
punishnble c ‘nduct, the state 
oi! having broken a law; crime, 
wickedness. Admittedly a 
‘child may have committed a 
very mild olTence which need 
not be viewed seriously; but 
to be amused by that offence 
Is another matter. On the 
other hand, GUILE, especial¬ 
ly the guile of a child, by no 
means necessarily connotes 
gmll. The_ gmlt of a child 
may be quL’e innocent and, 
indeed, one of his most end- 
eai ng qualitie.'. Hence the 
paiadoxical phrase “artless 
guiie“. so frequently applied 
to children. Thus reasoning 
we lelt that the modified fre¬ 
quency denoted by ofien was 
more in keeping wiih this 
Solution 

(Guilt)—With many of us 
scareely a day passes in 
which our conduct is free 
from this. 400-12D 

(Guilt)—As a rule the greater 
his—the more anxious a man 
is to dissemble it. 443-7D 
GUILT, IK, s’n, crime, offence. 

(Guile)—Women are adept at 
concealing this beneath com¬ 
posed features. 123-3D 

(Guile)—We’re apt to exagge¬ 
rate the—of those who cheat 
us. 425-4D 

Most of the cheating done is 
petty cheating. And the Clue 
made it clear that we knew 
we had been chea'ted. We 
had discovered the fraud. 
Now how many times have 
you heard people who find 
they have been cheated wax 
indignant at what they re- 
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gard as the foolish way in 
which the cheating was done 
and declare it an iinsult to 
their intelligence to expect 
that they should not discover 
the fraud? They do not 
exaggerate the GUILE of the 
cheater. They express as¬ 
tonishment at his stupidity. 
Moreover whereas people 
who cheat us may not have 
guile they must be guilty! 
The Committee thought that 
in our anger having been 
cheated, are we apt rather 
to exaggerate the GUILT of 
the cheater. And they 
thought of the truth of this 
would be amply proved if 
people cheated were allowed 
to sit in judgment on the 
cheater! 

GUISE, n., manner, appearance, 
pretence. 

{Guide, Grise) — Authoritative 
One often helps cne to over¬ 
come official obstacles in fore¬ 
ign country. 112-lOD 

GULL, n., deeper, fool, a person 
easily tricked; v. t. to trick, 
cheat, 

(Dull)—Exaggerated sense of 
chivalry often makes a man 
beome this in the hands of 
a clever woman. 179-20D 

(Gill)—How sitisfying it some¬ 
times is to this an adversary. 

233-22A 

Modified tho the Clue was 
by someitirnes, the more res-: 
trained alternative GULL was ,, 
the apt.’r partirnlarlv in view 
of the fairly milT’word ad¬ 
versary which need mean no i 
more than opp ne it, GALL, j 
as in th s erntext mean' an-' 
noy, enrage, harass humiliate | 
and thus imolierl a degree o'" 
savag.ery that mi"ht wel! be 
re.?erved for a hited or \erv 
obiect'o’^mhlo en^mv. To "uT 
is to beguile, deceive, dupe, 
fool. Clearly th'=‘refo’’e. it 
may be permissible, as ii 
games or sport’ng rivalry in 


general, to gull an adversary. 
And it is extremely satisfying 
sometimes to do so. 

(Gall)—We usually feel bitter 
towards people who this us. 

288-32D 

GULLED, p. p. gull. 

(Galled)—Man is apt to be more 
easily this by woman than by 
another man. 264-29A 

(Galled)—People are ap*i to be 
more easily—when under the 
influence of alcohol. 407-1OD 
More easily indicated an impli¬ 
ed comparison. And the Clue 
when written iji full, read: 
"‘People are apt to be more 
easily-when under the in¬ 

fluence of alcohol than when 
not under the influence of 
alcohol/' We considered first 
the merits of GALLED (that 
is vexed, annoyed, harassed, 
humiliated). And we thought 
that it would be going a little 
too far to say that people are 
apt to be more easily galled 
when under the influence of 
alcohol. In our view, much 
would depend on individual 
temperament—and, remem¬ 

ber, the Clue was a generali¬ 
sation. On the o"her hand, 
that people are apt to be 
more easily GULLED (that is 
duped, fooled, decewed) when 
under the influence of alco- 
. hoi than when not under the 
influence of alcohol was, we 
thought, beyond dispute. 
GULLS Thir:l pers m singular 
Gull 

(Galls)—Reflective man often 
benefils from person who**— 
Mm. 244-2.'^D 

GUM, n , an adh?'sive preparation. 
(Gem)—Stinks firmly when pro¬ 
per*.y set. 7-16D 

(Gem)—To b iv cne of poor 
quality is false econom.y. 

49-28D 

(Gem)—Pa'to ‘is often an ex- ^ 
cellent subsiUtute for this. 

69-12A 
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At first sight, the choice be¬ 
tween the two seemingly apt 
alternatives Gem and Gum 
was difficult, but reading be¬ 
tween the lines, it struck me 
that the word **e^ellent” was 
not there for nolhing. Paste 
IS often a substitute fo^pcm, 
in so far as it takes the place 
of real jewellery, being ex¬ 
tensively used by people of 
modest means. But it is a. 
very poor substitute, having 
little or no intiinsic value. 
On the ot’rer hind, pas'e is 
often a substitute and an ex¬ 
cellent one too for gum, la 
that it can be used with 
equally good results when the 
latter is not handy. 

(Gun>—Handling this carelessly 
is liable to get one ‘in a nasty 
mess. 167-21A 

Whether or not the careless 
handling of a gun is liable to 
get one ’in a nasty mess de¬ 
pends on several factors, 
chief of which is whether or 
not the gun in question is 
loaded. If it is loaded care¬ 
less handling iis certainly dan¬ 
gerous, but the degree of dan¬ 
ger is governed by circums¬ 
tances su-h as the nature of 
the surroundings and the ex¬ 
tent of the damage to life or 
property which an accident 
could cause. It would certain¬ 
ly be true to say that careless 
handling of a loaded gun is 
sometimes liable to land one 
in a nasty mess, but is not 
what the Cl re stated. In 
view of the vagu ness of the 
Clue in relation to the solu- 
ticn GUN the Commiltee dii 
not feel that the latter merit¬ 
ed selection. Considering the 
Clue i"i ronjunctitm wi1h the 
alternaiive word GUM the 
Committee agreed that the 
C9mplfited observation fur¬ 
nished a banal but reasonable 
assertion. It is undeniable 


that if one handles gum care¬ 
lessly one is cer.ainly more 
often than not liable literally 
to get in nasty sticky mess. 
GUMS, n., th3 fleshy sockets of 
the tepth. 

(Sums)—For their own sake 
children should not be allow¬ 
ed to neglect these. _ 

10«;-15A 

'gun, n., a fire-arm. 

(Gin>—Its k ck is often under¬ 
estimated by men unaccus¬ 
tomed to it. 64-29A 

With regard to Gin the kick 
i.e., the potency of this alco¬ 
hol is just as often overesti¬ 
mated as it is underestimated 
by people who are unaccu^ 
tomed to it. Moreover ft can 
only be a very small 
minority of men whose first 
introduction to alcohol 
is gin. The vast majo¬ 
rity of men taking gin for the 
first time have already 
come familiar with the kick 
of s^rorg liquor through the 
moi^ popular mediums o£ 
whisky, brandy and wine. On 
the other hand, the man using 
a Gun for fhe first^Tme has 
had no parallel ^ experience 
which can help ffim to esti¬ 
mate its kick and therefore, 
the underestimation is much 
more common in the case of 
a Gun than it is with Gin. 
That is why having regard to 
the frequency mplied by the 
word often in the clue. I con¬ 
sidered Gun the better solu¬ 
tion. 

(Gin) — Experienced Shikari 
knows how to use this to the 
best advantage. 95-33A 

(Gin)—^This sometirres helps 
person in dangerous situation 
too feel more confident. 

236-19D 

(Gin)—His having this is some¬ 
times apt to rouse the savage 
' in man. 204-22A 
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GUNS, n., pl. Qun. 

(Guts)—In war, victory usually 
goes to forces who have the 
—more. 50-15D 

(Guts)—Nazi airmen have dis¬ 
covered to the’ir cost that the 
British are not deficient i i 
194-17D 

(Duns, Huns)—How much hap¬ 
pier the world might have 
been but for these. 292-7D ' 
GUP., n., gossip. 

.(Guy) — Goodnatured fellow . 
usually tries to a\’oid spi el’iil ; 
this. 290-25A 

GUP means gossip and GUY 
moans man or fellow. We^ 
Questioned whether it would ■ 
bo in the nature of a good- 
natured fallow usually to trv 
to avoid even a sp’iteful man 
Aflcr all, even a man correct- ■ 
ly dn^crdDc 1 as spiteful is' 
not likelv to he always given ' 
vent to spite. And a good-; 
natured fellow though he i 
knows a man to be spiteful.' 
may take a charitable view j 
and give him a chance ti; 
show he is capable of befc er 
bahaviour. Perhaps .you j 
argued to yourselves that a| 
good natured fellow always I 
tries to avoid spiteful gossip. I 
But we reflected that even a 
goodnatured fellow is only 
human, vvilh human frailties, 
and occasions may arise when 
he fails to recognise spiteful 
gossip for what it really is. 
GUShI, yi, to talk eTusivelv, to 
exhibit enthusiasm in a silly 
or extravagant manner. 

(Push)—Sales-men who do this 
indiscriminately wt'^h pros¬ 
pective clients fail more often 
than they succeed. 83-13A 
I preferred Gush because in my 
opinion +h3 secret of sales¬ 
manship today is, as it al¬ 
ways has been, push. The 
salesman who can push with 
subtlety succeeds, providi.ng 
the goods are right, and some- 
408 


ttmes even if they are not. 
Gush or effectiveness would 
in most instances alienate the 
sympathies of a prospective 
client apart from the merits 
or demerits of the merchan¬ 
dise. The effect of gush on 
an intelligent person is more 
often than not to arouse sus- 
piciony concerning its sinceri¬ 
ty. In many cases it might 
well give offence. 

(Rush)—Persons of reflective ' 
nature seldom do this. 

199-18A 

Reflective people are necessari¬ 
ly very much aliv^e to human 
frailities—their own not least 
as a rule. And they have this 
pazdicular advantage. If ever 
they allow an exuberance of 
feeling to ovci^wheim their 
self-rriflcal faculties, subse¬ 
quent reflection usually en¬ 
ables them to see (and so to 
speak, hear) themselves as 
they behaved in those cir¬ 
cumstances. Such reflection, 
with the scU-reproach it 
brings in it strain, should 
prove a salutary check upon. 
If it doe? not eradicate al¬ 
together, any tendenc.y a per¬ 
son wlfth a reflect!' e nature 
mny have to GUSH. But 
whereas gushing is substan- 
. tially a matter of personal or 
p^'ivate beh'iviour, rushing 
may be imposed on one by 
such clrcumsianres as one’s 
iob or way of life. A .iourna-^ 
list, a fireman, a doctor—well 
may the most reflective of 
them have to RUSH more 
frequently than seldom! 

Rush)—^What people of¬ 
ten do through sheer nervous¬ 
ness, 227-27D 

(Push, Rush)—How embarrass¬ 
ing average man is apt to And 
wom^n who this! 254-23D^ 
GU'^HING. nr. p aush. 

(Pushing)—Social climbers are 
often excessively this. 

40-27A 
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GUSTY, adj., coming in bursts, 1 GUY. n., an odd-looking Person. 


abounding in gusts of wind. 

(Dusty)—Woman’s appearance 

is apt to be more impaired 
than a man’s by such we^ 
ther. 205-16D 

The only way in which dust can j 
impair f ne’s appearance is by '' 
setting on one. It doesn’t dis- j 
arrange anything. It ma / j 
have just the same effect o.i 
a suit as on a cost me or 
dress. Therefore l.)oth a man’s 
and a woman’s appearance i 
are apt ^o bo impaired equal¬ 
ly by DUSTY weather. A ; 
woman’s appearance is how- ' 
ever, more vul evable tr» . 
GUSTY weathf^r, because* that , 
Is opt to d’snrrange things, 
particularly her dress, hair 
and head-dress, A man’s ap- . 


(Gay)—What many an abs-te- 
mrious person feels after a 
few drinks. 80-35A 

(Buy)—^Petty officials are often 
only too easy to this! 

339-19D 

While it CEinot bo denied that 
some petty officials are some¬ 
times easy to win o rer by 
bribrrv', i.e. to BUY wo felt 
it would be an ov'crstatement 
to say that pot‘v officials in 
general, as was impl ed nere, 
are often only too easy to iri- 
flreace m this manner. We 
thought the duplication that 
potty officials are often inclin¬ 
ed fo bo pompously officious 
and to gi\e themselves airs 
was more# lustifie''!. we 

agreed that for this reason 
they are often onlv to:> easy 
to ridicule, i.e. GUY. 


poaranc? is obviously less \ . __ 

vulnerable to such weather, UAD, p. p. have, (slang) cheated 

if only because of his prosaic ' 

su^t, hat, and hair (or lack of (Mad. S’d) When a friends 
um ! gambl ng tio involves us in a 

I lo.ss s' metimos unr??'son- 
GUTS, n., pluck, staying power,! ably feel this. 156-21D 

straits. (Gad)—Persan who continues to 

(Guns)---Clearly the Russians i ‘his af er suiTerinff nainful 

have much more this than the ^ consequcncos is e'efimte y a 
Nazis credUed them wit^ ^! ^^°°Vcuod that a person who 

! is not definitely a fool should 


Much more GUTS; many more : 
GUNS! Apart from this clear! 
i:winter to the selected Solu-j 
ticn, and waiving the gram- ' 
matical weakness of much j 
mov^ in relation to GUNS, we i 
considered the s'atement com-| 
pleted by this Alternative to ; 
be que-tionab^e It 'is bv no | 
means clear that the Russians ! 
have a lot more weapons than 
the Nazis credited them with 
but it 7S clear that they have 
a great deal more skill and 
courage in using them than 
the Germans expected, as the 
early Nazi sneers and boasts 
amply prove. 


loatai fi\m experience and 
therefore not continue to be 
HAD. On the other hand, he 
may not be able so easily to 
associate cau-e with etfect in 
the ea c of GAD, an;* thus 
may be unable to-realise that 
his sufferings are due gadd¬ 
ing. He may in thb way 
continue to gad wi‘hou/ being 
definitclv a fool. Aga '' his 
nature mav be such ^bat he 
canno*^ resist the temn ation 
to gad. 

(Bad, Mad Sad)—When we are 
this we usuaUy prefer to 
keep it to ourselves, if possi¬ 
ble. 267-16D 
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It is true that ve.y often when 
we are SAD we are disinclin¬ 
ed to talk about it, but that is 
not what the Clue said when 
read in conjunction with this 
Alternative. It said that we 
usually prefer to keep the fact 
that we are sad to oursBlves. 
which, in our view was a 
questionable assertion. For 
often when we are MAD m 
the sense which applied here, 
i.e. furious, we us.ially have 
little desire to keep i't to our¬ 
selves! It would be absurd 
to contend that when we are 
BAD, i.e. guilty of bad con¬ 
duct, we usually prefer to 
keep it to ourselves, since such 
behaviour is usually directed 
against some other person or 
persons. As for when we are 
bad in the sense of feeling ill 
or unwell, few of us have a 
sto'ical reluctance to discuss 
our affliciion! We considered 
HAD the most apt Solution 
b?c 3 u?e when we are thus 
tak^n in or made a fool of our 
natural vanity usually does 
impel us to keep the unflatter¬ 
ing occurrence to ourselves. 
Not alwavs, of course, ,be-| 
csu-e there are occasions! 
when it is neces ary to ex -1 
po o the p.^rre ration of a ! 
s'=‘r>jus h )ax. Bu" he it noted j 
that we ■"’o not often ufe the 1 
playful term HAD in connec- \ 
tion with such c;ccasions, we ! 
usoallv use the expression 
cheated or swindled. 

(Sari)-—When one feels this one 
u'-nal’y likes to leep it to 
onojelf ,303-2.3D 

(Sao—Wo usually feel more 
satisfacl’on than svmpathv 
wh«n someone v^e di Tko is 
this! 333-29 A 

We rejected SAD here on much 
the same gr uri'^s as we re- 
ieeted HEL^ in Clue No. .13 
Down. The statement com¬ 
pleted bv SAD. v/e consider¬ 
ed, exaggerated the nor¬ 


mal person’s capacity for 
callousness. For instance, 
few of us would feel 
mord soitisfacttion than sym¬ 
pathy if someone we du liked 
suffered a tragic bereavement. 
We found nothing to quarrel 
with in the assertion complet¬ 
ed by HAD, for it can scarce- ^ 
ly be denied that unkind 
though it may be. we do as a 
rule feel less sympathy thaq 
pleasure when someone we 
dislike is taken in or cheated. 

(Has, Was)—^True friend seldom 
cares much about what a per¬ 
son this. 338-22D 

Is it so infrequently as seldom 
that a true friend cares much 
about what a person HAS! 

If someone is in comfortable 
circumstances or has suffi¬ 
cient for all reasonable re¬ 
quirements then a true friend 
may well be disinterested* but 
surely such circumstances are 
the exception. And he can 
scarcely be called a true 
friend who, while having good 
reason to believe that a per¬ 
son is having a job to make 
ends meet, does not care what 
he has; in other words, Ss in¬ 
different whef'her he is down 
to his last rupee. We felt a 
true friend is . less likely to 
care what a person HAD or 
WAS. Of these two Alterna¬ 
tives we preferred HAD. be¬ 
cause, like HAS. it Implied « 
financial recourc^s, WAS 
could be read as including a 
person’^ acki?\emeuts. And 
if someone had figured as a 
hero a true friend would 
scarcely be indifferent to that 
fact. 

(Has)—Well-bred person is 
usuallv the more polite to 

men towards whom he - 4 , 

an aversion 445-19A 

Well-bred person is usually 
more polite to men towards 
whom he HAS* —continues to 
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have—an aver^on? Before ( 
they could pass this fairly i 
sweeping assertion, the -Ad-j 
judjr.2^’iori Committee felt, 
they should have to 
admit as true at least -vvo | 
stipulations, both being pal- i 
pably inrcediible. Firs>t of all,! 
even assurnig that a well- 
bred person continues to 
cherish an aversion towar^is 
some men. to suggest that he 
is usually the more polite 
towards such, would amouiit j 
to investing hypocrisy as one | 
among the attribuets of a 
well-bred jjerson. The next 
consideratfon was around the 
significance of the compara¬ 
tive mode of the phrasing I 
found in the Clue. Unless ■ 
one assumes that it is usual | 
for men to show politeness i 
towards those for whom ihev i 
have an aversion, it can’t be ■ 
maintained that the well-breJ 
person is usually the more 
polite towards them. Where¬ 
as a person being well-bred 
must usually make him the 
more ready to show contri¬ 
tion^ when he has no longer 
hi a old aversion to certain 
men—as the Alternative HAD 
implied—at least by way of 
making reasonable amends 
for the moral injury he had 
inflicted in such men. 

(Mad. Cad. Gad. Sad. Bad Pad) 
—How silly it is to be this! 

447-1 lA I 

Words like Mad, Bad and Fad } 
evidently had no bearing on; 
the present Clue and so they 
did not come up for any con¬ 
sideration of the judges. Of 
the three terms listed above 
SAD was found to be th*? 
easiest lo reject for the sim¬ 
ple reason that sadness has a 
vital place in the process of 
man’s efforts to maintain hi& 
emotional equilibrium. It’s a 
very necessary floodgate 
nature has provided for man 


and it is silly to say the least 
to call a man who is sad as 
being very silly. A Cad is 
very opprobrious sort of per¬ 
son. He is capable of ungen- 
tlemanly conduce or he may 
be verily a blackguard. To 
say in a flippant manner how 
silly it is for man to be a 
cad. would be showing him 
undue leniency. The Com¬ 
mittee felt that a cad certain¬ 
ly deserved a more strongly 
worded censure. They final¬ 
ly came to the conclusion 
that HAD responded most ap- 
pronriately to the phrasing 
of the Clue. In its colloquial 
sense to be had is to be 
taken in or cheated rather 
in a playful way. Certainly 
it is very silly and one also 
generally feels like that when 
one is HAD I 

HADES, n . lower world, abode of 
departed spirits. 

(Jades)—Modern young men are 
usually impatient of being 
warned about the peril of 
364-1 ID 

Reading JADES as loose or im¬ 
moral women, we questioned 
whether it would be true to 
say that modern young men 
are usually impatient of the 
warnings described, for gene¬ 
rally speaking young men to¬ 
day have a wiser and more 
worldly outlook than had 
their predeessors. In other 
words, we felt that usually 
denoted too high a degree of 
frequency, Reading JADES 
as merely mean or saucy wo¬ 
men, we thought peril was 
too strong a t?rm in the 
absence of an ^exclamation 
mark implying flippancy. 
HADES was adjudged to be 
the better Solution because 
of the attitude of modern 
young men towards spiritual 
and religious affairs. Recent 
authoritative' pronouncements 
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have admitted a marked 
backsliding on their part In 
clerical matters. And, whde 
we agreed that this is by no | 
means true of all modern | 
young men, we had only to | 
consider their reactions to i 
sireet-corner distributors ot j 
religious tracts t > appreciate | 
the apmess oi’ HADES. I 

HAG, n., a w'itch, an ugly old | 
woman. I 

(Hat)—Old one sometimes ; 
evokes youthful derision. j 
213-17D ! 

(Lag)—People are apt to be un- j 
charitable towards such a ■ 
person. 321-22D' 

(Wag)—Often inspires unkind ' 
laughter. 353-31A 

HAGGARD, adj., wild-looking, 
wo 1 nod. 

(Laggard)—Old age tends to 
make a pe. so i this. 

178-lOA 

A laggard Is a slow person, rne 
who lags behind, and old age 
clearly imnlies the evening 
of life. With very rare ex¬ 
ceptions, old age does definilc- 
ly make a peri-on a laggard, 
because normally it caus-c.s 
the muscles to soften and the 
joints to si-ifTen. The phrase 
P*nds to would therefore have 
unduly modified the state¬ 
ment completed by LAG¬ 
GARD. On the other hand, 
we reflected that for a person 
not to bi haggard in old age 
is less unusijal than it is for 
him not to be a laggard. The 
very Inactivity of old age Is 
sometimes conducive to 
rounded cheeks HAGGARD 
was Ihcroforo adiudgod to be 
the aptcr solution in view of 
the modi l ying phrase tends 
to. 

HAIL, n., a call, greeting, Saluta- 
tion. 

(Mail, Sail)—Is usually eagerly 
welcomed by shelter in isola¬ 
ted island. 98-24A 


HAIR, n., the filament growing 
out of the skin. 

(Lair, Vair)>—Provides warmth 
for some animals. 20-5A 
(Lair)—Helps to protect many 
a wild animal from the ele¬ 
ments. 5 *>-290 

(Heir)—Having no this is apt 
to be sore point with vain 
man. 216-19A 

Apt to denotes a marked ten¬ 
dency. Reflecting on men 
known to us who are vain 
and have no HEIR, we could 
not discern any maiked ten¬ 
dency among them to be sore 
ab ;ut the fact. Of c'ourse, it 
might be argued that they 
are adept at conceal ng their 
feelings, but we did not in¬ 
cline to this viev/. On the 
other hrnd, the ready sale of 
hair restorers is surely itself 
adequate proof that having 
no HAIR is apt to b.' a sore 
point with a vain man—and 
perhaps sometimes so v.d^n 
men who may not even be 
called vain! 

HAIRS, pi., hair; splitting hair— 
over-sub'le‘y. 

(Pairs)—Some members of the 
legal piofession spend a lot 
I of time in splitting these! 

I 46-12D 

HALE, adj , robust, vigorous, 
i (Pale) A short spell of rough 
j outdoor life has made manv 
I a weak ore. 100-9A 

I A strong obiection to the selec¬ 
tion of Pa'c was the fact that 
weak persons are more often 
than oth rwise already pale. 
S > that to fit this Clue aptly 
the solutio i would have had 
I to be paler A rough out- 
j door life does not necessarily 
I mean hard or rough work. 

; The ph’ase is often used ta 

describe an outdoor existence, 
temporary or permanent, in 
which one is compelled to 
suffer certain inconveniences 
and forego certain comforts. 
It is generally known and 
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accepted that a spell of out- i harmful practice. We thought, 

door life does in the majority I therefore, that the cautious 

of cases help to build up i suggestion that it is probably 
weekly consiitutions. wiser never to hammer a 

[(Pale)—Excitement sometimes child accorded well with this 
causes delicate person to look Solution, 
more this than usual. HAMPER, v. t.. impede, hinder. 


221-21D 

(Male)—One can sometimes tell 
from strange hand writing 
that writer is not this. 

271-lOD 

HALF, n., a position in drill. 

(Halt)—During their first drilL> 
raw i‘(?cruits seldom cio ihi- 
properly. '7.W.VAA 

HAMMER, V. t., to thrash or beat 
severely, strike. 

(Hamper, Pampir ,—h is pro¬ 
bably wuser never to this a 
child. howe\er difficulv the 
latter may be. 259-14D 

In its broadest sense to hamper 
someone means V> impede hi.s 
pro^re-'s and to sa/ merely 
that it is prohahly wiser 
never to impede a ch'ld’s pro¬ 
gress wo lid clearly be a 
lud’ici'ous understatement. In 
its more limited sense, to 
hamper means to obstruct. 
We^ felt I hat whereas occa¬ 
sions s'lmetirnes arise 'in which , 
it is better to al’bw a child ' 
to learn fiom pamful experi¬ 
ence, it is often, perhaps 
usually, necess try to prevent 
a child from following an in¬ 
advisable course. HAMPER, 
therefore, seemed to us an 
unsa isfactory Alternative 
Equally unsatisfactory in onr 
view was the possible Solu¬ 
tion PAMPER, since there 
are occasions, such as when a 
child is unwell, when a littP 
pampering is more helnful , 
than harmful. To HAMMEP. 
in the coiloquial sen.se which i 
applied here, rreans to thrash - 
or boat severely. Oni lion is i 
divided as to whether it is i 
unwise to beat an errant 
child, but the psychologists 
collectively condemn it as 
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(Pamper)—Doting parents are 
apt to ‘—’ a child. 90-28A 

I reiec ed Pamper because of 
the words doting and apt to 
Doting parents inevitably 
pamper their off-spnng. Child¬ 
ren so spoilt are often conse¬ 
quently handicapped in later 
years, but many rise above It. 
Hence my choice of Hamper, 
which was thus consistent 
with the phrase apt to in the 
Clue. 

(Hammer)—Sentimental parents 
often this their children more 
than stern ones. 173-14D 

It would be somewhat sweep¬ 
ing. and difficult to substan¬ 
tiate that sentimental parents 
often beat their children more 
than stem ones. It would 
probably be truer to say that 
sentimentality, generally 

shrink from incurring the 
deep resentment or dislike of 
their offspring by hammering 
them excessively. On the 
other hand, it could be reason¬ 
ably contented that children 
are 0*^1611 more hampered by 
sentuiiental parents than they 
arc by stern ones. Sentimen¬ 
tally minded parents are apt 
mistakenly to think that the 
best way of retaining their 
children’s affection is to in¬ 
dulge them as much as possi¬ 
ble, turn-’ng a blind eye to 
their faults and weaknesses 
and reproving them but 
mildly for any displavs of 
wilfulness or intractableness 
whioh they exhibit. Actually 
nothing is more damaging to 
a way^nrd or wffful, ''^outh- 
ful~cTiaracter than the failure 
to teach it self-discipline by 
sternly corrective measures. 
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and in this respect sentimen¬ 
tal j^arfents are notoriously 
slack. That they are animat¬ 
ed by kindness of heart or 
fear of alienating their child¬ 
ren’s affection dees not miti¬ 
gate the fact that through 
their sentimental indulgence 
such parents HAMPER the 
future of the’ir children by 
neglecting to equip them with 
the courage, self-control and 
patience which are Indispens¬ 
able attributes in this hard 
world. 

<Hammer)—-Enlightened people 
are apit to be incensed when 
they see parents this children. 

384-15A 

Only apt to be incensed when 
they see parents HAMMER 
children? We thought this 
would be an understatement, 
particularly as tho Clue re-; 
fers to enlightened people, in I 
our view, the restraint in the 
phrase apt to be accorded j 
better with the milder term | 
HAMPER. Hampering child-1 
ren need by no means "be so 
culpable as hammering them. I 
nor so obvious. | 

O^amper)—^Probably, young i 
wife is less likely to—her 
husband nowadays. 404-18D 

(Hammer, Pamper) — Parents 
today seem less inclined to— 
their children than was tho 
case in our grandparents" 
youth. 425-18D 

In many ways children are 
given a much freer rein 
nowadays than in our grand¬ 
parents’ youth. They are 
allowed 1o exercise their own 
judgement more, and sub¬ 
jects that were tabooed are 
now freely ♦'’iscussed bv 
parents with children. We 
therefore thought, it true to 
say^that p<arents do seem less 
incBned to HAMPER their 
children than was* the case 
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in our grandparents’ youth. 
Whether this modem attitude 
towards children, this desire 
to allow them more self- 
expression, actually errs in 
the other direction and re¬ 
sults in lack if discipline and 
illmanners was another mat¬ 
ter. The Clue said seem. We 
thought there was less of a 
case for PAMPER. .Surely 
this greater tolerance to¬ 
wards children makes it 
seem at any rate that parents 
pamper them at least as 
much as they did in our 
grandparents* youth. In our 
view HAMMER was least 
apt. We thought such a 
strong term would have been 
rather forced in this context 
having regard to the restraint 
in the words seem less in- 
dined. 

HANDLE. V. t., manage, deal with 
treat. 

(Dandle)—A few men indeed 
know how to ‘—* a baby skil¬ 
fully. 69-27D 

Dandle could not be the correct 
Solution of the Clue was in¬ 
dicated by the word ‘*skil- 
fullv’’ which it Is rifficult to 
associate with fondling a baby 
In one’s arms. So, regardless 
of whe her or not few men 
know how to dandle a baby. 
I was able to di card that al- 
ternat ve. Turning to the 
other, I decided that to handle 
a baby in the wides* sense of 
th? word skillfully implies it 
can be w*ithin the powers of 
few men indeed. 

HANDY, adi . ready to hand, 
clever with the hands, conve¬ 
nient to handle. 

(Hardy)—His training makes 
sailor this. 13-2D 

Though a life on the ocean wave 
is commonly conducive to 
good health not every sailor 
is robust. His fitness depends 
chleflv on the nature of his 
constitution and physique. 
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That is why “Handy” was a 
much more reasonable solu¬ 
tion than “Hardy” against the 
Clue. The multifarious duties 
which Jack Tar has to per¬ 
form in the purs jit of his 
calling cannot bat help to 
make him adroit, ie. Handp. 

(Happy)—Try to be ihis when 
you think things may go 

wrong, 38-15D! 

It I had good reason to believe ' 
that I shfiuld shortly find my¬ 
self in serious difficulties and 
a friend said to me “Never 
mind, make the best of it and 
try to be happy” I should. I 
fear, retort most rudely! I 
should consider such facile 
advice not only inappropriate 
but intolerably smug. And so 
I imagioe would you Why, 
then, did so many of you 
select the soluion Havpy in 
answer to the Clue’ “Trj/ to 
be this when you think things 
may go wrong**? I feel sure 
that on reflection you will 
agree that Handy was incom¬ 
parably the more apt and 
sensible solution. After all. j 
if you are prepared for it and 
near at hand when trouble! 
arises, you may be able to 1 
prevent it from becoming dis- I 
astrous. I 

XHardy, Dadiy, Dandy)—Man ; 
of scholarly and studious turn } 
of mind is seldom this as well. ; 

166-13D . 

(Hardy, Dandy)—Person who is ' 
this sometimes makes one i 
feel at a disadvantage. 

215-21D 

(Hardy, Heady)—When we pass j 
middle ag? we tend to be-1 
come less this. 257-8D 

Hardy, we rejected, because it 
IS a physical fact that when 
we pass middle ago we do not 
merely tend to become less 
hardy, we definitely do be¬ 
come so, although sometimes 
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so gradually and unobtrusive¬ 
ly that we remain for a time 
unaware of this HEADY, in 
the sense which applied here, 
means impetuous or violent. 
Having regard to the context 
of the Clue, to have selected 
this possible Solution would 
have been to contend that the 
majority of us are impetuous 
or violent before we reach 
middle age, after which stage 
we tend to become less so!, 
This clearly ruled out HEADY 
This objection did not apply 
to HANDY, because whereas 
one can only be heady in a 
fixed measure, one 
can be handy in a varying 
degree. So that even the un¬ 
handiest cap become less 
handy. We thought it could 
Tiasonably be asserted that 
most of us. however dexter¬ 
ous and adroit with our hands 
do at least tend to become less 
so afier passing middle age, 
due tojhe inevitable stiffen¬ 
ing of the joints and diminish¬ 
ing muscular flexibility. 

(Hardy)—Thanks to so-called 
boons of science, many people 
are probably less this than 
they would have been. 

356-5D 

Less HARDY than they would 
have been? If this were 
correct it would follow that 
many people are weaker and 
more frail today than they 
weie befo e those so called 
boons of science were invent¬ 
ed. Reflet ting on the unpre¬ 
cedented advances made in 
medital science, the almost 
incredible feats of modern 
surgery, and the widespread 
recognition of physical fitness 
as of primary importance in 
everyday life., we felt "“rather 
that mankind today is heal¬ 
thier and more robust than it 
has been since the dawn of 
civilisation. In this belief we 
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are supported by the expecta¬ 
tion of life as estimated by 
the insurance companies. We 
preferred HANDY. Whereas 
in bygone days man had : 
necessarily to improvise both 
in his work and ai home, Ihe 
widespread use of modern 
scientific inventions has stul- 
t:fie 1 in many people the 
faculty of improvisations. In¬ 
deed, so many types of iaboar- 
saving and time-saving de¬ 
vices are now in common use 
that we should find it ^ m'^'st 
difficult to carry on withou'^ 
them. That many of tl e e 
devices are really boons miL;,ht 
be questioned. They tend to 
remove indi^ddualitv from 
one’s work and, perhaps, t • 
make one lazy. Wc therefore 
thought the word so-called in 
the Clue was permissible with 
HANDY as the Solu-i >n. 
(Dandy, Hardy, Tardy)—Mod¬ 
ern conditions of life have 
rendered this type of men 
les 5 common. 417-21D 

'( H a rdy)—Coun t ry men usu all y 
seem to be more—than towns¬ 
men. 424-1OD 

Hardy may mean bold, auda¬ 
cious. daring, brave, b it 
we did not think there were 
sufficeint grounds for assii- 
minrf that countrvmen seem 
to be more hnriv in this 
sense than townsmen. We 
therefore coniiid^red hardy in 
its other sense, as mean’ 
robust, capable of endurance 
And we wondered how many 
of you recalled the Clu'^ in 
Crossword No. 320. “Such 
people are often surprisingly 
hardy.” The Alerna+ives wm:' 
Slum and Slim, and the OflTi- 
ciaT Solution was Slum. Th'^n 
there was the Clue. “Thanks , 
to io-called boons of science, 
many people are probably 
less this than they would j 
have been.” The Alternatives | 
were Handy and Hardy and 
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the Official Solution was 
Handy. Now clearly as a rule 
there are more “so called 
boons of science” in the 
towns than in the country, 
where people are consequent¬ 
ly more used to improvising 
and shifting for themselves. 
With those reflections we 
came to the conclusion that, 
while countrymen may often 
seem to be more hardy than 
townsmen, we were on safer 
ground in saying that coun¬ 
trymen usually seem io be 
more HANDY than towns¬ 
men. In the towns life is usu¬ 
ally better organized, sanita¬ 
tion and housing accommo¬ 
dation are usually be.ter and 
there is probobly less priva¬ 
tion. 

(Hardy)—Worker who 15 - 

might often be surprisingly 
dull 449-21D 

Our choice of the Solution for 
this apparehilv ticklish pro¬ 
blem was based primarily on 
the significance of the word 
surprisingly appearing in the 
context of the Clue. Worker 
who is robust, healthy, cap¬ 
able of enduring hardships, 
etc. as the term HARDY im¬ 
plies, might quite conceiv¬ 
ably be often dull or lacking 
in brilliance but that need 
cause no surprise at all. 
When a worker is handy, peo¬ 
ple often wrongly think that 
he can’t be dull. Dexterity of 
the hand need not always be 
an inseparable qualify with 
mental alertness. Hence the 
Clue statement read along 
v/ilh HANDY was found to 
express a knowh" fact though 
it might come as a surprise to 
some. 

HAPPY, adj.. cheerful, felicitous, 
lucky. 

i (Harpy) — Expensive presents 
from rich and doting admirer 
make man.y a mercenary 
young woman this. 64-14D 
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HARD, adj., firm, enduring. 1 

XBard, Bald) — Impressionable i 
women are often strongly at- i 
tracted by such a man. ! 

132-18 A 

Bald was clearly the weakest 
of the three alternatives. The 
implication of the sentence 
thus c )mpleted would have 
been that impressionable wo¬ 
men are often strongly attrar- 
ted by a man’s baldness. Now% 
it is hardly likely to b jthcr 
such women ve:y muc’i if a 
man is bald, providing that he 
is (>tl.er\vif:e satisfactory. But 
surely his b >1 iness can sel¬ 
dom 'in itself strongly attract 
them. Preference between 
the two remaining al'erua- 
tives seemed to depend on the 
words *‘stiongl.y attracted." 
Having n‘ade the acTii tint- 
ance of a bard an imrpession- 
able woman may well ho 
deepl.v •intercst''d in hi'u. Bu' 
that is not to sa.v that she is 
often strongly at racked b\' 
such a man. Bards ace no’ ' 
uncommonly shv and retiiong 
creatures. A hard ma y oi' > 
the other hand, usually has a ' 
strong character and a domi-, 
nating personality. As such,; 
I suggest, he ’is much more 
calculated strvingly tri attract i 
impressionable women. ; 

HARDY, adj., h-u^h caoable of i 
endurance, brave, audacious j 
(Handy)—Such men often ap-l 
pear at their best in danger- ■ 
ous emergencies. 146-24Dj 
Hardy means “daring, brave, rc- | 
solute”. The phrase “dan -1 
gerous emergencies” is r.npli-1 
cable to countless si .uatiois, | 
in some of which h-^rdv men ! 
may not appear at their best. | 
Nevertheless, clearly th(?y 
would often appear at their 
best in such circum'='tancen A 
handy man is one clever with 
his hands, and genc'allv use¬ 
ful for doing odd fobs. The 
mere fact that men are 
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handy, therefore, would seem 
to provide little iustification 
for saying that they often 
appear at their best in dan¬ 
gerous emergencies. 

(Harpy)—Woman who is this is 
apt to lack feminine charm 
and graces. 162-18D 

HARPY means a rapacious per¬ 
son, one wno is grasping ex¬ 
tortionate, predatory. Such 
a woman t .o often abounds 
in feminine charm and graces 
for It to be said of her so 
swcepingly that she is apt to 
lack those qualities. Indeed, 
it is not uncommonly through 
her leminmo charm and 
graces that a female harpy is 
able to inrlulge her rapacious¬ 
ness by exploi ing man. The 
aptness of HARDY, as mean¬ 
ing robUF'.t, was held to be 
self-apparent. 

(Hendy, Randy)—Plenty of ex¬ 
ercise wh.n very ^oung some¬ 
times h:is efTect of making a 
child this. 187-21D 

(Handy)—S ich men are often 
great]V admired by young¬ 
sters. 205-25A 

(Handy)—Women o^’ten dis¬ 
cover aftc r marriage that 
their hiU'bands are less— 
than they seemed! 432-29A 

That men are less able than 
women to withstand pain 
and suffering is' well-known— 
though perhaps not so widely 
admitted! And whereas a 
man to impress his fiancee 
might convincingly affect for- 
tude, it is pot often that his 
ytveionce i ; so convincingly 
maintained in married life. 
Interpreting HARDY in this 
context as robust or able to 
bear cold, exposure or 
fatigue, the committee....to a 

man! . thought it true that 

women often discover after 
marriage that their'husbands 
are less HARDY than thev 
seemed. Some competitors 
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may have interpreted HARDY 
here as bold, audacious. And 
in this sense we thought that 
this Solution was no less apt 

.on much the same 

grounds as the other sense. 
We thought there was less to 
be said for HANDY because 
it is clearly more difficult to 
pretend to be clever with 
one’s hands. And if, while 
he is single, a man gives his 
fiancee the impression that he 
is handy, we did not think 
that hiy being married would 
at any rale so frequently as 
often, dispel that impression. | 
HARM, n., injury, mischief v. t., 
to hurt, injure, damage. , 

XCarp, Harp)—When reviewing; 
new writers’ novels many i 
literary critics do this un-1 
justly. 91-20D! 

(Harp)—Many grumblers arouse! 
keen dislike because they do | 
this. 123-33A 

Considering the matter strictly 
by the standards of correct 
English, Harm was without 
doubt the apter alternative, 
because Harp would have 
made^ to say the least, odd 
reading. Uted in this Sense it 
•is customarily followed by 
• on”, which in turn requires 
what the grammarians call 
an object. In other words, a 
person is said to hajp on 
something. However, there 
was a much stronger reason : 
for prefer/'ing the selected, 
solution Harm,. It was the 
phrase “keen dislike”. As a; 
rule, dwelling tediously on a 
subject of complaint would; 
hardly in iit^elf be sufficient, 
to arau.se such extreme anti- 
pahy. Rather would it be the 
harm that grumblers do, not 
only by infecting others with 
the spirit of discontent, but 
to those upon whom, often¬ 
times quite unjust allegations 
may reflect discredit. 


(Harp)—^We are usually keen 
to avoid company of person 
who has tendency to do this. 

283-25D 

(Hark),—Sometimes even gent¬ 
lest person feels desire to do 
this to scandalmonger. 

310-17D 

HARPY, n., a grasping person. 

(Hardy, Tardy)—Critical ad- 
I mirer’s ardour Is apt speedily 
j to be damped by young wo¬ 
man who proves to be this. 

221 -22D 

We failed to see why hardiness 
in a young woman should^be 
apt speedily to damp a criti¬ 
cal admirer’s ardour. There 
need be nothing objectionable 
about such hardiness. To be 
HARDY is by no means 
necessarily to be hard or un¬ 
gainly. TARDY was more 
apt, because tardiness is In 
most cases a short-coming. 
Nevertheless, there are many 
worse shortcomings. The 
speedily in the Clue therefore 
gave us pause regarding this 
alterantive notwithstanding 
the modification effected by 
the eKpr^ss'on apt to be. 
After all, even a critical ad¬ 
mirer is still an admirer, and 
tardiness may well be cured 
HARPY means a rapacious 
person and clearly therefore 
went much further than either 
of the 5ther alternatives. We 
reasoned that a harpy vir¬ 
tually always damps the 
ardour of a cirtical admirer 
and is apt speedily to do so. 
HARRIED, p. p. harry harassed, 
worried, 

(Married) — Even the most 
patient men often become ex¬ 
asperated when they ai'e this. 

183-14D 

If even the most patient men 
often become exasperated 
when they are MARRIED 
what about the other men, 
who constitute the vast majo- 
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rity, including those who may [ 
be desciibed as merely! 
patient, those who are merely' 
impatient, and those who are; 
the most impatiem? The 
effect of marriage on them, 
should make single blessed- i 
ness seem blessed'indeed by! 
comparison! HARRIED, in; 
the sense suggested here’; 
means worried, harassed, and; 
we thought this alternative' 
made much the apter solution, i 
HARRIED, p. p. harry: harass- ’ 
ed. i 

(Hurried, Worried)—^We are 
usually rea iy to pardon irri-. 
tability in person who io— 

407-14D; 

HARRIES, third person sing. 
harry. j 

(Hurries) — Woman who — a i 
man ipto marrying her often , 
regrets it. 435-22A 

Surely many a woman must be i 
open to the charge of hurry-, 
ing a man into marrying herj 
—especially in these days of 
emancipated woman-hood! It 
may not be obvious or even 
apparent that she hurries him. I 
She may not altogether be | 
conscious herself of doing it. | 
It maybe almost involuntary. 
(On the other hand, the 
hurrying may be done so 
guilefully that the man Is 
unaware of it!) But If she 
dearly wants a man to be her 
husband is it not natural that 
she should wish to hasten the 
way? It may be only a few 
days! We thought there was 
a better case for the stronger 
term HARRIES, which might 
well be taken to embrace ex¬ 
amples In which the hurrying 
was so relent as to be harry¬ 
ing. 

iARRY, v.t., ravage, harass, spoil. 
(Hurry, Worry)—It is nearly al¬ 
ways unwise to this a good 
worker. 161-17D 

The Committee questioned whe¬ 
ther one could say that it is 
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nearly always unwise to 
HURRY or WORRY a good 
worker. N''*arly always allows 
of but rare exceptions rather 
than the occasions on which 
it might well be necessary 
for business reasons to hurry 
or worry even a good worker. 
The necessity need not be 
through any shortcoming of 
his. HARRY means harass 
and thus goes a good deal fur¬ 
ther than either of the other 
alternafTves. The Committee 
decided that rarely indeed can 
circumstances occur in which 
it is not unwise to harry a 
good worker. 

(Hurry)—^Boss is seldom very 
popular who has tendency to 
this his staff. 254-33A 

Surely it would be hard indeed 
on bosses as a class if a boss 
were seldom very popular 
who has a tendency to HUR¬ 
RY his staff—a mere tendency 
to do so mark you. Is it not 
a boss’s duty to try to hurry 
his stnff a little sometimes— 
perhaps often especially now- 
a-days? To do so need by no 
means be to make unreason¬ 
able demands. Even in days, 
of peace, many, if not most, 
businesses have their rush 
periods during which it is 
reasonable to expect a staff to 
speed up the normal pace a 
little. Perhaps some solvers 
argued to themselves that a 
boss Is never very popular 
who harries his staff. But 
again I would remind you of 
the word tendency in the Clue 
Many a boss, particularly one 
who is apt to be overconscien- 
tious, has a tendei^cy to HAR¬ 
RY his staff, thaPTs harass or 
worry thfem unduly from 
time to time. But such a boss 
may also have a better side 
to h’is nature which compen¬ 
sates in great measure for 
this regrettable tendency. In 
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that case it would clearly be 
possible tor him to be very 
popular. 

(Hurry)—^When engaged on 

urgent work we are apt to 
become keenly exasperated If 
someone tries to this us. 

311-33A 

Speed being one of the chief 
essentials of urgent work we 
did noH, think we are apt to 
become la'>*enly exasj^rated If 
someone tries to Hurry us at 
it. It depends on the manner 
in which we are requested to 
hurry and if we are asked In 
a pleasant way to try 10 work 
a bit faster we feel no resent¬ 
ment. If. on the o her hand, 
we are subjected to harass¬ 
ment by repeated Ill-tempered 
requests or by interruptions, 
then we are we thought apt 
to become keenly exaspera/:ed. 
For the-e reasons we consi¬ 
dered HARRY the better 
Solution here. 

<Hurry)—^To this a nervous per¬ 
son usually has the effect of 
confusing han. 335-27A 

We were not prepared to state 
(that to HURRY a nervous 
person usually has the effect 
of confusing him. Often, per¬ 
haps. hurrying a nervous per¬ 
son has this effect, but there 
are many occasions when 
speeding him up encouraging¬ 
ly helps to allay his nervous¬ 
ness. Much depends on the 
manner in which the hurry¬ 
ing is done or advocated. To 
HARRY someone means to 
1hara«s or worry them and 
we agreed that such tactics 
usually have the effect of 
confusing a nervous person. 

XHurry)—People who have ten¬ 
dency to this their servants 
in company seldom retain 
them long. 383-8D 

<Marry)—Cynics seem to think 
woman’s chief object in life 
is to this man. 393-35A' 
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HART« n., a malle deer. 

(Hare)-«~Quafry that thrills 
hunter. 4-3D 

The wording of the Clue was 
sufficient for wise solvers to 
select “Hart” as their solu¬ 
tion. Yet a large number of 
competitors chose “Hare” 
Surely there are few himters 
whose pulses would leap at 
the sight of this small medio¬ 
cre beast of the chase! 

HAS, V. 1., possesses, holds. 

(Was)—^A man is often courted 
by flatterers for what he— ' 
126-3 ID 

It would surely be a monstrous 
exaggeration to declare that 
a man is “often” courted by 
flatterers for any eminence, 
succes? or enviable position 
which he may have enjoyed 
in the past. Even the most 
charitable observer of human 
nature could scarcely subs¬ 
cribe sincerely to such a pal¬ 
pable untruth. Admittedly 
there are a few sycophants 
whose peculiarly distorted 
minds enable them to derive 
some obscure vicarious satis¬ 
faction, some feeble warmth, 
from the pale after-glow of 
a fellow-being’s vanished 
glory, but such eccentrics are 
rare. That men of influence 
or of covetable attainments 
in every sphere of life are 
fawned uponj courted and 
praised excessively for practi¬ 
cal personal motives by flat¬ 
terers is a common-place fact 
which defies contradiction 
Perhaps it was because it 
seemed so common-place that 
a number of competitors re¬ 
jected the obviously superior 
solution Has! 

(Was)—Thinking of what he 
this sometimes spurs man to 
greater efforts. 260-34A 

(Was)—What a person.. 

counts for much less in the^ 
world today than it did a 
generation ago. 342-23D 


1 
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(Was)—Modest person seldom 
talks much about what he.... 

363-17D 

(Was)—^What a person.usu¬ 

ally has more significance for 
women than for men. 

370-20A 

HASH, n., spoiling or ruining 
completely. 

.(Cash)—^Persons possessed of 
str ing imagination in conse¬ 
quence frequently make this. 

94-24A 

I thought the phrase in conse¬ 
quence provided the key to 
this little problem. An author 
makes cash through his abi- 
li:y to discipline a strong 
imagination and from its fig¬ 
ments shape a tale that intri¬ 
gues. Similarly, the success¬ 
ful businessman prospers by 
directing his imaginative j 
powers to the creation of' 
schemes both pract’cal and j 
profitable. A strong imagina¬ 
tion is by itself common but 
unless tempered by proper 
sense of values is often more 
a hindrance than a help. 
The possessors often live In 
a world of uncertainty and 
are prone to make a hash of 
practical problems. Then we 
say ftheir imaginations ran 
away with them. 

HASTE, n., urgency of movement, 
hurry. 

(Waste)—Unnecessary this Is a 
common fault of careless 
worker. 63-27D 

The words “unnecessary” and 
“fault” were sufficient Indi¬ 
cations that Waste could not 
be the correct answer. In 
the sense implied by the Clue 
Waste, whatever be the cause 
of it, is always unnecessary 
and to discriminate between 
unnecessary and necessary 
waste is, “therefore, illogical. 
Hence the qualifying adjunct 
^'unnecessary” is wholly In¬ 
applicable to WaiSte, The 
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word 'fault' pointed to the 
same conclusion, for waste 
may be the eflect of a fault 
in itself. There are no such 
objections to the solution 
Haste. We all know that a 
careless worker^ heedless of 
the defects of hasty work¬ 
manship, oiten speeds up his 
work to get it finished and 
done with as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. Such haste may truly 
be called “unnecefsaty”. 

(Taste, Waste)—It is usually 
self-evident when there has 
been this in the equipping of 
a home. 137-19D 

Waste seemed the least apt 
because it could not be self- 
evident in a home when 
things had been bought for 
its equipment and then 
thrown away or otherwise 
wastefully disposed of. Taste 
would have made highly 
questionable English in the 
context provided. One can 
say a home has teen equip¬ 
ped with taste or that taste 
has been exercised in the 
equipping of a home, but 
neither by the rules of gram¬ 
mar nor by common usage Is 
one justified in saying that 

“there has been taste .” 

This process of elimination 
left Haste supreme. When 
there has been haste in the 
equipping of a home, it Is 
eually evident from such 
shortcomings as clashes in 
colour and style, glaring defi¬ 
ciency. or the furniture being 
badly laid out. 

(Waste)—^Well might the world 
be happier were there less 
this. 161-17A 

(Waste)—As we grow older we 
tend to avoid undue this. 

180-33A 

To say that as» we grow older we 
tend to avoid imdue WASTE 
would be tsntambunt to as¬ 
serting that with advancing 
years most of us tend" tG 
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eschew all forms of extrava¬ 
gance. Ihe exceptions to 
this sweeping contention 
would be far too numerous to 
prove the rule! On the 
other hand, whether we like 
St or not. Anno Domini does 
exact ils inexorable toil of 
pur physical capacities and It 
will be generally admitted 
iihat as the years pile up be¬ 
hind us we do, of necessity.' 
tend to spare ourselves asj 
muc h as possible the strain j 
of undue HASTE. ' 

(Waste)—Desire to show off is| 
some times cause of foolisn I 
this. 229-1 :iA | 

'(Taste)—When past youth we | 
are apt to chocjse our clothes | 
with greater this. 375-27A 
The Committee felt justified 
in reading proa ter as greater 1 
than formerly. Perhaps j 
some of you decided quick-; 
ly on TASTE as the Solution, 
reasoning that when past 
youth we must be more ma¬ 
ture of mind than in youth, 
and that our sense of taste 
(acquired, generally speak¬ 
ing, Vjy learning and experi¬ 
ence) must be more highly 
developed. It was just such 
reasoning that caused the 
Committee to reject this 
Alternative. Taking due note | 
of tne phrase arr^ ar>t to, i 
they f.lt that choice of 
TASTE would have resulted 
in .an understatement. Rath- j 
er, in their opinion was the 
ca’egorical assertion called 
for—that when past youth 
we do choose our clothes 
with greater taste. It may 
be that you re.ie ’ted HASTE 
because you associated it 
with hastiness in the sOnse 
of rashness and argued to 
yourselves that people with 
mature minds would not be 
likely to choose their clothes 
without due cansideration. 
But remember, haste does* 
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necessarily mean rashness. 
And if we are more mature 
of mind we should have 
more decided opinions on our 
clothes than in youth, and 
should therefore not reqiure 
to spend so much time on 
choosing them. Nevertheless, 
the Committee considered 
that HASTE was consistent 
with the restraint in the 
phrase apt to, since it would 
be too sweeping to sa.y dog¬ 
matically that when past 
youth we all do chuose our 
clothes with greater haste. 

(Waste)—Government depart¬ 
ment. can seldom be proved 
guilty of undue this. 

396-6D 

(Waste)—Evidence of much 

llhis in government depart¬ 
ment is apt to cause sensa¬ 
tion! 400-18A 

(Waste)—Evidence of much this 
in government department is 
apt to cause sensation! 

400-18A 

(Waste)—We usually rue reck¬ 
less- 407-14D 

HASTILY, adv. of hasty. 

(Nastily)—It seldom pays boss 

to reject-good worlfer’s 

request for ri^e. 413-18A 
HASTY, a:lj., quick-tempered, 
speedy, rash. 

(Nasty)—Elderly and middle 
aged people’s criticisms of 
modern youth are apt to be. « 
35-25A 

(Nasty)—Being run down is 
apt to make a man this. 

183-30A 

(Nasty)—^Sensitve people are 
apt to take such criticism 
too much to heart. 195-25A 

Illnaiured or spiteful seamed 
to us the most reasonable in- ^ 
terpretation of the word 
NASTY as it was suggested 
in this context. But are nat 
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most people apt to take such 
criticism too .much to heart? 
Note that they may well do 
this by taking it even a little 
to heart. It would be more 
reasonable to assert unequi- 
vocably that sensitive people 
take nasity criticism too 
much to heart, since the pos-1 
sibillty of their not doing so i 
must be very remote. HAS-1 
TY we held to be the better] 
solution because such criti- i 
cism need not be nasty and; 
even sensitive people need j 
not take it to heart at all. 1 

(Nasty)—Women are linclined I 
to be more this than men | 
with their tongues. 198-15A i 

Whether or not women are * 
more inclined than men to 
be nasty with their tongues 
was a very open qucstrm. 
There are several kinds of: 
such disagreeableness, some j 
of which are more common i 
to women, and vice versa.; 
For instance, cattincss is a! 
form of nastiness and it will i 
not be disputed that women I 
are more catty than men: 
with their tongues. On the; 
other hand, sarcasm is an-1 
other form of nastiness and i 
one to which men are more j 
given than women and at j 
which they iu^e much more j 
effective. Therefore, since n'>j 
particular form of nastiness 
was indicated in the Clue 
the nossible solution NASTY 
was too broad to be apt. In 
view of the fact that, gene¬ 
rally speakng, women are 
more emotional and impul¬ 
sive fhan men, it could rea¬ 
sonably be assertei that 
they are at least inclined to 
be more HASTY than the 
latter with their tongues, on 
which grounds we selected 
this solution. 

(Nasty, Pasty)—You*!! probab¬ 
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ly make many enemies if 
you have a this temper. 

301-26D 

(Nasty)—This kind of personal 
remark is more often than 
not better ignored. 327-17D 

There are some NASTY re¬ 
marks of a calculated kind 
which it would be extreme¬ 
ly injudicious to ipnore and 
in our view the words more 
often than not oversated the 
case in relation to this' Alter¬ 
native. A HASTY remark, 
however, is a thoughtless 
and ill-considered observa¬ 
tion, and while such remarks 
cannot always be safely ig¬ 
nored we agreed that more 
often than not it is better 
to treat them thus. 

(Nasty, Pasty)—Excitable per¬ 
sons are apt to le this when 
provoked. 333-28D 

(Nasty)—When we are young 
greed often prompts us to 
this behaviour. 335-8D 

(Nasty) — Few people have 
such self-control that they 
rarely indulge in this beha¬ 
viour. 397-12A 

^Nasly)—Timid persons are 
usually reluctant to make— 
decision. 424-17A 

We thought there were good 
grounds for understanding 
NASTY here as meaning ser¬ 
ious, and had it not been for 
the word usually in the Clue 
there would in our opini¬ 
on have been a strong case 
for this Alternative. And it 
was, we inclined to the view 
that timid people are virtual¬ 
ly always reludfant to make 
serious decisions. Note that 
the Clue said merely r^ktetant 

to make . On the other 

hand we were satisfied that 
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timid people, being usually a 
prey to anxiety and fears, 
are usually reluctant to make 
decisions without carefully 
considering the possible con¬ 
sequences. The exceptions 
amply allowed for by usually 
include, of course, occasions 
when they feel it would ba 
dangerous for ihsm to hesita¬ 
te! 

(Nasty)—In the eyes of cynics 
young people today are more 
prone to bs—than were their 
grand-parents. 443-19D 

(Nasty)—Women are usually 
readier than men to make 
—decisfons. 444-20D j 

HAT, n.. a head coveiing, bad [ 
hat-immoral or dishonoura- j 
ble p3rson. 

(Fat)—Patti ^g ihis on is a i 
matter of great concern to 
many wom^n. 29-28D 

The wor.'i ‘this’ so apparently 
innocent, but so slyly placed 
b3tween the first ai.d third 
words of this Clue made me 
confi ent that Hat was the 
most apt solution. We speak 
of ‘putt ng on fat,’ when re¬ 
ferring to so and so’s increa¬ 
sing proportions, but never 
sav ‘putdng fat on,’ The po- 
s’ition of that little word ‘this’ 
seemed, therefore, a direc. 
pointer to the superiority of 
Hat over fat —and so it pro¬ 
ved. 

'(Cat, Fat)—Many an indiffer¬ 
ent hu.sban'^ does not notice 
his wife’s becoming this. 

48-7A 

(Hit)—Woman’s sometimes has 
stunning effect on another 
woman 51-12A 

(Mat)—^Before buying this, ave¬ 
rage woman carefully studies 
its design. 72-8D 

KHag)—One’s attention is’ in 
evitably attracted by a gro¬ 
tesque one. 102-6D 

Cat)—Sometimes provo¬ 
kes spiteful chatter among ^ 
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group of women acquaint-., 
ances. 130-23D 

The sentence completed by Cat 
(which term had, of course, 
to be read in its colloquial 
sence) would surely have 
been an understatement be¬ 
cause of the ad/erb “some¬ 
times^” for spitefulness is the 
outstanding characteristic of ^ 
such a woman particularly 
in her conversation. Ad¬ 
mittedly Cad was not so 
easily dismissed. However' 
after a little consideritlon 
most of you will agree that a 
man, even though he be a 
cad, would seldom deliberate¬ 
ly provoke a spiteful feminine 
chatter Concerning one of his 
woman acquaintances. 
Rather would such chatter 
originate with women them¬ 
selves abouvt t’ne feminine 
associates of the cad. As for 
remarks censorious of the cad 
himself, they would not be 
very aptly described as 
spiteful because presumably 
they would be merited. More¬ 
over these examinations of 
Cad from such widely dffier^ 
ing anglss serve to show how 
ambiguous and vague would 
have been the remark result¬ 
ing from • the choic3 of this 
aUemative Hat was open to 
no surh objecion and the re¬ 
sultant observation seemed 
one with which few with any 
knowledge of woman will dis¬ 
agree. 

(Fat)—Sometimes greatly mini¬ 
mises the attractiveness of a 
good-looking woman. 

157-21A 

“Sometimes*’ would rather un¬ 
derstate the fre^uenev with 
which fat^ greatly minimises 
the attractiiveness of a good- 
looking woman, and “often'^*^ 
would be more accurate in 
this case. Lers frequently does 
a hat greatly minimis3 the 
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attractiveness of a good-look- 1 gerous but quite definitely is 
ing woman, Hat was. so. 

therefore, considered to be (Fat)—Generally speaking, the 
more consistent with the effect of this on their appear- 

moderateness in the adverb ance worries women more 

"‘Sometimes”. than men. 184-20D 

(Cat)-^A really bad one is (Fat)—^Apt to be more irksome 

apt to be dangerous as well. in hot weather. 200-29D 

167-39A (Fat)—Some<times makes per- 

A “bad hat” is a slang term son look positively grotesque, 
for an immoral or dishonour- 255-22A 

able person. The term ihus (Hit)—The majority of us pre¬ 
embraces a wide field ot: fer to avoid a bad one if we 

moral turpitude arv3 applies i can. 361-20A 

to many types of moral de-lHATE, v. t.. to dislike strongly; 


linquents, some of whom 
may be called annoying some i 
obnoxious and some danger¬ 
ous. For instance, a pick po¬ 
cket or habitual pilferer is a 
bad hat but -it would be 
an exaggeration to call him 
dangerous. On another plane 
of immorality the habitual 
seducer is a bad hat and cer¬ 
tainly a dangerous one. 
Within the compass of ro¬ 
guery are many degrees of 
dishonest conduct, ranging 
from petty swinoliig and 
cheating to roBbery with vio , 
lence. Surely not all the i 
perpetrators of all su ‘h! 
wrong-doing indiscriminately ! 
merit the definition dan-! 
gerous? The qual fving ad-1 
verb j’eally in the Clue clear-; 
ly denoted that the person: 
referred to was more than I 
mildly depraved. Therefore, j 
sufficient evidence exi^^ted toi 
warrant the generalisation} 
that a really bad hat is apt to j 
be dangerous as well as bad. I 
With resrard to CAT, whir'll; 
could only be cons’dered in; 
the sense of a spifef il wo- i 
man, we felt in the first plocej 
that the completed expie - 
siqn a really bad cat was 
unhappily forced and inept, 
and. secondly, even if this 
objection were overlooked, 
that such a spiteful woman 
is not merely apt to be dan-^ 
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n., strong dislike, malice, 
hatred. 

(Have)—Clearly the more we 
this the more are we dis¬ 
satisfied with life. 122-27D 

Either verb plainly applied in 
general sepce, having no 
pirticular object or objects. 
For if the noun “life” was to 
be “understcoi” (in the 
grammatical sense) as the 
object to Hate or Have, then 
a c<mma would have been 
required after both “this” 
and “with” in the Clue. The 
use of Hate being thus es¬ 
tablished, this alternative 
was quite apt. Hatred in his 
heart cannot fail to make a 
normal human being mis¬ 
erable and therefore dissatis¬ 
fied with life. And the more 
the hatred (measured either 
in its intensity as towards 
one person or accord ng to 
the number of reople hated) 
the more the dissatisfaction. 
On the other hand, notwith¬ 
standing all the proverbs and 
pronouncements of the sages, 
the posi'.ive statement com¬ 
pleted bv Have was unten¬ 
able. The sentiment s) ex- 
pre-ed strikes at the very 
root of human praere s and 
declares honest endeavour to 
be folly. Perhaps the more 
we have the more we want, 
but this is not to sav that the 
more we have the more we 
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are d siatisfied with life. As 
for the sages, one suspects 
that in order to impress by 
emphasis, they ofien grossly 
exaggerated, implying ex¬ 
ceptions to be the rule. 
[(Fare, Fate)—Often causes a 
person acute and undeser¬ 
ved unhappiness. 123-14D 
(Rate)—It is sometimes hard 
not to this a person who con¬ 
stantly anno vs one. 177-28D 
(Fate, Mate)—Sometimes causes 
a man to become embittered. 

205-34A 

(Have)—As a rule, the more 
indolent people are the more 
they this to hurry. 216-25D 
If as a rule the more indolent 
people are the more they 
HAVE to hurry, more of 
them would learn their les¬ 
son and cease to be indolent. 
That sometimes, or even of¬ 
ten, the more indolent people 
are the more they have to 
hurry may be true, but we 
held that as a rule would 
have exaggerated the fre¬ 
quency with which this is the 
case. We could conceive of 
instances where even an in¬ 
dolent person may not HATE 
to hurry. The object of hi^ 
haste may l>e so desirable 
that even his indolence is 
subo!’dinated to the purpose 
He may be hurrying to meet 
his beloved. He may be a 
newcomer to Commensens' 
Crosswords-T^surely he couli 
not be an old timer and still 
be indolent!—trying to catch 
the post with a certain(?) 
“All Correct” 1 However, we 
agreed that as a rule the more 
indolent people are the more 
they hate to hurry. 

XSate. Mate)—^What many are 
inclined to do thoughtlessly. 

218-16D 

(Rate)—^Reflective persons _Fel- 
dom this anyone without 
good reason. 257-27A 
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Even reflective persons have 
their moments of irritability, 
moments when the universe 
seems out of tune when the 
machinery of routine is 
thrown out of gear and there 
appears to be a c^spiracy 
among the Imps oi Annoy¬ 
ance to be as provocative as 
possible. To rate means to 
scold or reprove and we 
thought it would be crediting 
reflective persons with angelic 
powers of restraint to say 
that only very infrequently 
do they let off steam thus 
without good reason. It de¬ 
pends, of course, on what is 
meant by good reason. In the 
given conitext we took this 
phrase to mean justifiable 
reason, i.e. reason fully 
warranting a castigatory out¬ 
burst. Hence our rejection 
of RATE. Hatred, in a 
final analysis, perhaps more 
often than not springs from 
vanity of some kind. Envy, 
jealousy, wounded self-es¬ 
teem, magnified injured feel¬ 
ings, these are common main¬ 
springs of hatred and we 
wondered, therefore, if truly 
reflective rersoas were ever 
victims of this emotion. But. 
becoming as reflective as pos¬ 
sible ourijelves, we realized 
that hatred also often springs 
from a purer source, such as 
inherent 'ear inspired by the 
instinct of self-preservation. 
The natural conssequence of 
this fear is a horror of all 
extreme form of tyranny, 
oppression and aggression, 
which expresses itself in a 
hatred for those who practise 
those ill-usages. We decided, 
therefore, that even reflec¬ 
tive persons are capable of 
hating, but we were agreed 
also that they seldom do so- 
without good reason. 

(Have)—^The more jealous a 
woman in love the more like- 
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ly she is to this rivals. 

266-15D 

(Hats)—Usually of much more 
si&nifiance to women than to 
men. 270-3 ID 

(Have)—The more touchy a 
man the more lik^'y he is to 
this quarrels. 272-26A 

Clearly the more touchy a man! 
the more likely he is to! 
have his feelings hurt. But! 
hurt feelings do not neces¬ 
sarily mean quarrels whether! 
or not the sulferer is touchy— | 
perhaps least of all when he 
is touchy! Being touchy and : 
therefore acutely sensitive toj 
the harsh words he may well, 
draw upon himself in a | 
quarrel, is he not more like-1 
ly to HATE quarrels? Ra-> 
ther than HAVE them., is, 
he not more likely to bottle 
up his resentment and brood j 
upon it? Sometimes, of course, 
the pressure of his suppres-! 
sed resentment becomes too, 
great and he explodes, per-1 
haps in an hysterical temper! 
and the resultant quarrel; 
may indeed be bitter. But! 
those explosions' mav well ■ 
be less frequent, though , 
bigger, than the outbursts ofi 
a less touchy person. ' 

(Have)—How often is it to our j 
own advantage to do things i 
we this to do! 294-3A' 

Is there anything a person: 
has to do which it is not to I 
his own advantage to do? If; 
there are any sudh things, j 
we could not think of one. | 
Admittedly, there are many | 
things a person has to do i 
which it would not be to his 1 
own advantage to do in 
different circumstances. But 
the Clue made no such 
stipulation. Thus reasoning. 
We thought the Alternative 
HAVE called for at least 
the word usually instead of 
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how often in the Clue—if, 
indeed, it did not call for 
the positive ’ assertion that 
it is to our own advantage 

. On the other hand, it 

is surely not difficult to 
think of things we HATE to 
do and which it is not to our 
own advantage to do. We 
may. for instance, hate to 
tell a lie but tell one 
because we think it 
is un a vend able—and then 
find it was not to our advan¬ 
tage to have done so. But 
it is none the less true, we 
felt, to say that it is very 
often to our own advantage 
to do things we hate to do. 

(Have)—There are occasions in 
the experience of many of 
us when we this to refuse a 
friend’s request for loan, 

303-5D 

(Have)—We usually think that 
people who pretend to this 
wealth are rather stupid. 

317-16A 

Some people they are compa¬ 
ratively very few—do quite 
genuinely dislike wealth, 
believing it to be the cause 
of much evil. But it cannot 
be gainsaid that most 
human beings, at least in a 
relative senre. hanker after 
riches To pretend to hate 
wealth is. therefore, a stupid 
form of hypocris.y which de¬ 
ceives hardly anyone. Ad¬ 
mittedly, manv^ people hate 
what thev believe to be the 
misuse of wealth, but that 
again is a genuine feeling 
and is not directed ageinst 
wealth as such but against 
the manner and consequence 
of its employment. Having 
regard to the hollow hypo¬ 
crisy of pretending to detest 
wealth we considered that 
HATE fitted aptly into the 
given context of the Clue. We 
did not think that the Alter- 
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native HAVE accorded so 
well with the context, be¬ 
cause quite often we are 
deceived by people who pre¬ 
tend to have weal:h. Also it 
Is not uncommon among 
shrewd and ambitious men to 
pretend, for business reasons, 
to be much better off tnan 
they really are. Usually, in 
our view, overstated the case 
In relation to HAVE. 

(Have)—True friends of peace' 
may this extreme tolerance. I 
32(i-3D I 

Surely it is extreme tolerance 1 
that encoaray.es bullies. It I 
was exrreme tolerance on the' 
part of people who should ha- I 
ye stood up to Hitler and the I 
N- zis at a ^ eatly tha* ! 

uhi'r'at?!^' led to the second! 
world war and all its horrors, i 
Wi h thee red,actions we | 
confi'^entlv chnse HATE as ■ 
our Soluti-n. j 

(Have)—Most of us this to hear’ 
unis’ind things said about our 
fiiends. 338-35A 

The Committee felt that vir¬ 
tually all of us HAVE at 
some time or other to hear 
unkind things sail about our, 
friends, and to say that only | 
most of us ha e to do so j 
would be an under-s‘atement. 
Do all of us HATE to hear 
unkind things said about our 
friends? To say that, the 
Committee feared, would be 
to flatter mankind/Hate is 
a .strong term and unk'nd a 
fa rlv mild one. They there¬ 
fore decided that the words 
most of Ur went quite far 
enough with HATE as the 
Solution. 

(Have)—Probably most of us 
this to gb’e wav to opinions 
which W 2 do nut share. 

343-lD 

(Have)—^Vaojtv oTten makes 
poor people piietend they this 
a lot of money. 356-29A 
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Vanity may sometimes make 
poor people pretend they 
HAVE a lot of money. But 
can it be said often to do so, 
especially today when there 
is such a tendency for people 
to complain about how much 
they are taxed, the cost of 
living, and in short how hard 
it IS to make ends meet—even 
if they have substantial in¬ 
comes? It has become al¬ 
most the fashion to appear 
poor! We questioned, there¬ 
fore. whether even vanity 
would be served very much 
by poor people pretending to 
have a loi of money—quite 
apart^ from the difficulty of 
succeeding with any such 
pretence! HATE in this con¬ 
text pointed to another 
weakness of human nature 
arising out of vanity—that 
summed up in the phrase 
“sour grapes”. Who has 
not heard a poor person say 
of an e mrmoas lo tune ‘T 
should hate to have all that 
money” y^lng virtually cer¬ 
tain that the contingency will 
never arise! All too often 
his purpose (perhaps not 
f-lenrly reali'’ed by hkos^lf) 
is to convev the impression 
that it is thre^ugh ro short¬ 
coming of his that he lacks 
a fortune. He wouldn’t have 
it anyway. We felt that poor 
people are more liable to 
adoo: this attitude towerd-J 
riches, and that therefore 
HATE accorded Vet er with 
the word often in the Clue. 

(Rate)—When they this people, 
women are apt to be less 
restrained than men. 

372-39A 

With the Alternative RATE in 
this context we felt that the 
word restrained suffered 
from vagueness. In one way 
women may be less restrain¬ 
ed when they rate than are 
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men; in another way they 
may be more so. For ins¬ 
tance, it is generally agreed 
that a woman’s tongue wags 
more than a man’s. She 


no matter what '< 
we move in, most 
rather than sometim 
to pretend that we Ik 
one we detest. 


>>HAVE 


may sometimes be more HATTrn 


vehement thaa he and speak] 
of loathing when he would j 
speak of dislike. On the other | 
hand, surely it will be agreed j 
that the coarse masculine. 
tongue when rating often in-1 
dulges in colourful invec_bvc; 
scarcely in keeping with the ■ 
refinements of conventional 
femininity i So much for, 
what is expressed and reveal- I 
ed—the spoken word. Ha red.’ 
which may be concealed is i 
another matter. And where-, 
as woman may shrink from 
the language often u-:ed by 
the rugged male, her hatred, 
(perhaps for that very rea¬ 
son) may well le more veno¬ 
mous and may even make* 
the hatred of outspoken man 
seem by comparison chari-i 
table. ‘’O woman, woman,’ 
when to ill thv mind is bent.! 
all hell contains no fouler 
fiend”! 

(Have)—We often this to be re-i 
minded of obligations we, 
should rather forget. i 

385-33D: 

(Rate)—Often, the fact that, 


(Rated)—Few of us resent 
ing this by someone we hear¬ 
tily despise. 174-9D 

It would be somewhat para¬ 
doxical, if not .fantastically 
inconsistent, to resent being 
hated by some one whom we 
hold in complete c on'empt. 
And therefore, the majority 
of us are able to bear the 
hatred of such peoole with 
untaxed equanimity. How¬ 
ever. it is not always so easy 
to suffer the actions or be- 
havi )ur of those that hate 
us with the same indiffer¬ 
ence. especially if those ac¬ 
tions or behaviour actively 
af’ect our inteiests, such as 
when the despised person 
who bears us animosity is in 
authiritv over us In such 
circumstances, being con- 
temptous of his hatred we 
are apt all the more keenly 
to resent being RATED by 
him. 

(Rated)—Man who shrinks 
from being this seldom has 
much force of charac er. 

240-21A 


women this him makes a man; ^ ^ 

attractive to other women. HATEFUL, adi*. Exiting havred. 

396-8D (Fa*eful)—Most of us have to 

VTT X niT X 1 make—decisions at times. 

(Have)—^Most of us someimes— 409-6D 

to pretend we like someone I _ • ^ x 

we detest. 409 - 11 A iHATER. n., one who hates. 

J TTAfT^T-. (Rater)—A bitter one is usual- 
The Committee preferred HATE j rnnro fr» than 


here because it went further 1 
than HAVE and accorded bet-; 
ter with the restraint in the i 
Clue. Remember, most of fts • 
need mean no more :han 51% 
of usv whffe somntimes is a 
low degree of frequency. 
Bearing in mind the ordinary 
courtages of everyday life, 
the Committee thought that 
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ly more to be pitiei than 
condemned. 150-4D 

Hater made an apt solution be¬ 
cause a bitter hater is his 
own worst enemy Hatred has 
been called the coward’s re¬ 
venge. If it is so. there can 
be no stronger proof that 
revenge is the reverse of 
sweet. For hatred generates 
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within the hater a bitterness 
that is venom, and worse, 
because 'it poisons the soul. 
Reasoning thus, it might be 
argued that the word bitter 
is tautological in the senten- 
tence completed by Hater. 
But that would be false argu¬ 
ment, because, bv common 
usage, bitter in this context 
conveys the additional sense 
of extreme. Of course, there 
are bitter haters who despite 
being their own worst enemy 
forfeit^any right to be pit’ed, 
such as when there is clearly j 
no excuse for their hatred.; 
Hence the modifying adverb' 
usually was quite justified, i 
On the other hand, a rater; 
may well be simply a scold i 
or a bully and relatively lack-1 
ing in hatred. Such a person; 
would be much less deserv¬ 
ing of pity. 

HATTER, n^. a batter. 

(Hitter)—New bowler is put on 
as a result this person’s 
efforts. 6-36A 

HAUGHTY, adj., proud, arrogant 
dignified. 

(Naughty) — Excessive indul¬ 
gence by parents is apt to 
make a child this latej* on. 

_ 100-24A 

The words “later on” were a 
clear pointer to the selected 
solution, Haughty. Moreo v er, j 
I do not think it too sweep -1 
ing to say that excessive in-1 
dulgence by parents is not' 
merely “apt to” make a child i 
naughty but in nine cases cut | 
of ten will most certainly' 
have that result. And not 
“later on” but as soon as the 
child’s perceptive instincts 
begin to develop which alas! 
is all too early as a rule! Be¬ 
ing excessively indulgent. i.e., 
pampered and allowed too 
free a rein, ajs we know, is 
apt to make a child obstinate, 
self-willed and self-centred. 
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The seeds of false pride and 
arrogance are germinated by 
and flourish in this soil of 
selfishness, and unless curb¬ 
ed in time usually manifest 
themselves during adoles¬ 
cence i.e. as the Clue sug¬ 
gested, later on. 

(Naughty)—To the elderly this 
kind of behaviour in child is 
more often amusing than an¬ 
noying. 389-9D 

Admittedly. HAUGHTY be¬ 
haviour in a child may be 
NAUGHTY. On the other 
hand, haughtiness is only one 
of the innumerable ways in 
which a child may be naugh¬ 
ty. and by no means one of 
the worst. Moreover, and 
this consideration obviously 
had special point, haujshti- 
ness in a child is usually ridi¬ 
culous and can be very amus¬ 
ing (not least to elderly peo¬ 
ple). because it is so incon¬ 
gruous. Pride and arrogance 
are utterly out of keeping 
with the puny helplessness 
of a child. So much for 
HAUGHTY. We felt it would 
l e rn exaggeration to say 
that even to th^ elderly (who 
should be more ratient and 
understanding than younger 
people) naughty behaviour in 
a child—with all that the 
term naughty embraces—is 
so fr.''quently as often more 
amusing than annoying. 
(Naughty)—Her being — is apt 
to make schoolgirl the butt 
of her companions. 443-19A 
HAUNT, V. t., to frequent, visit 
often. 

(Taunt, Vaunt)—Memory of 
humiliating failure is apt to 
'—’ sensitive person for a 
long time. 153-170 

(Daunt. Taunt)—Few things can 
this the average man so 
much as a guilty conscience. 

256-34A 
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(Daunt, Taunt)—There must b3 
few mature people who have 
no memories that—them. 

417-21A 

HAVE, V. t., to hold, possess; out¬ 
wit. 

(Hate)—When a man seems In¬ 
different to a vain woman’s 
charms she often decides to 
” him. 96-24D 

Seems, vain and decides in the 
clue were all pointers to the 
correct solution. One does 
not decide to Hate. The feel¬ 
ing IS involuntary and spon- j 
taneous. Moreover, it is 
surely questionable whether! 
hatred would be engender- | 
ed by mere seeming iindiffer-' 
ence. A woman’s vanity in j 
the circumstances discribed I 
would best be satisfied by her: 
ultimately getting the man as | 
her husband to which end 
she would apply herself. Also' 
the colloquial meaning o"j 
Have, to outwit, was by no j 
means inapt. I 

fHate)—How often precocious 
children ‘—* to be corrected. 

109-8D 

Few children can like being 
corrected, but the verb ‘hate’ 
in the (ilue implies much 
more than ocdinary dislike. 
Now a precocious child need | 
by no means necessarily be | 
ill-natured. Precocity is | 
merely premature develop- j 
ment in some faculty I ques-i 
tioned. therefore whether It j 
would be said with truth that j 
precocious children often | 
hate to be corrected. On thej 
the other hand, that they i 
would often have to be cor¬ 
rected in common with other 
children is readily under¬ 
standable. 

(Hate)—It is often difficult to 
be pleasant to people who*—’ 
us. 143-1 5D' 
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Admittedly, sometimes we are 
quite unaware that a person 
hates us to be pleasant to 
him. But surely such ins¬ 
tances are exceptional. As 
a rule when we are hated by 
a person, we at least sense it. 
The word often in the clue 
would therefore have made 
an understatement ®f the 
sentence completed by Hate. 
Usually would have been 
more consistent with this al¬ 
ternative. On the other hand, 
there must be many occasions 
wnen it is not difficult to be 
pleasant to people who have, 
or outwit us. often therefore 
scarcely understated the fre¬ 
quency of occasions when it 

IS so. 

(Hate)—Without realising It 
people who this sentimental 
natures are often ruthlessly 
selfish. 167-36A 

We found it hard to classify 
people who hate sentimental 
natuTi^. Such a description 
mentions only an attitude to¬ 
ward a particular type of 
nature, and seemed inade¬ 
quate on which to base the 
assertion made in the Clue. 
People who hate sentimental 
natures need have little alse 
in common; the possible 
causes of such hatred are 
widely varied. A man may 
hate sentimental nature be¬ 
cause, or partly because, he 
is deep down at heart a sen¬ 
timentalist! What is more 
probable, he may, on the con¬ 
trary. hate them because he 
Is bv nature hard and logical, 
loving cold justice. Prkyple 
who have sentimental natures 
Is a much more comprehen¬ 
sive description and enables 
one to generalise. There is 
a consIstenc.y about such peo¬ 
ple; as a rule they have a 
good deal in common, parti¬ 
cularly their inability to see- 
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any other point of view than 
their own sentimental one. 
Without realising it, they are 
supremely self-centred. Being 
swayed by their sentimental 
feelings rather than by rea¬ 
son, they are incapable of the 
detached, impersonal attitude 
that IS so necessary If fair 
consideration is to be shown 
to others. 

fSave)—Most of us are inclined 
to envy those who this plen .v j 
of money. 289-33A | 

(Hate)—Most children this to: 

be chastised. 309-33A j 

;(Hate>—War imposes , many | 
restrictions on us which we 
this to endure. 313-35A 

Admittedly the war has im¬ 
posed many restrictions which 
the majority of us find irk¬ 
some. But of these restric¬ 
tions, we thought, there are 
but a few which we HATE 
to endure, because most ol 
us realize that they are neces- 
45ary for our own good and 
consequently we bear them 
with fortitude, if not with 
equanimity! Clearly it is 
true that we HAVE to endure 
them, because only by break¬ 
ing the law and Incurring 
penalties can we evade them 
<Hate, Save)—Many people are 
apt thoughtlessly to respect 
persons who this money. 

333-29D 

(Hath)—^There are times when 
parents this to be severe with 
their children. 349-1D 

<Hate)—It is probably true to 
say that most us this to modi¬ 
fy our ambitions." 355-8D 
Here the Committee could not 
agree that it Is probably true 
to say that most of us HATE 
to modify our ambitions. Foi 
as we grow older many, if no 
most of us, realize that modi 
fication of some of our earlie * 
ambitions may well conduce 
to ouii greater happiness. It 
other words a more mature 
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perspective causes us to re¬ 
asses our values. That prob* 
ably most of us HAVE to 
modify our ambitions seemed 
to the Committee an Incon¬ 
vertible statement. 

(Hate)—How tiresome are ser¬ 
vants who this to be taught 
jobs they should know! 

360-7D 

(Save)—^People who are known 
to this a lot of money usually 
attract many borrowers. 

375-31A 

We preferred to say that peo¬ 
ple who are known to HAVE 
—rather than those who are 
known to SAVE—a lot of 
money usually attract many 
borrowers, because those who 
save money may well (by the 
very fact that they have 
saved it) be careful with their 
money and obviously care¬ 
ful! On the other hand 
those who have a lot of 
money may have inherited It 
and may not be so careful. 
Reasoning along these lines 
we felt that the statement 
completed by HAVE made 
better allowance for the de¬ 
gree of frequency denoted by 
usually. 

(Hate)—The majority of us— 
to lose some of our long held 
beliefs. 383-13D 

The Committee felt they were 
on safer grounds in saying 
that the majority of us HAVE 
to lose some of our long held 
beliefs. Consider how many 
such beliefs have been shat¬ 
tered by modern scientific 
discoveries. They tHbught it 
was reasonable to read the 
statement completed by 
HATE as meaning that the 
majority of us lose some long 
held beliefs which we HATE 
to lose. And they thought 
such a statement was open to 
question. There might have 
been more to be said for 
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HATE if the word should had 
occurred in the Clue before 
the dash. 

(Hate)—Most business proprie¬ 
tors this opposition from 
rivals. 384-23D 

We felt it would be going too 
far to say that most business 
proprietors Hate opposition 
from rivals. True, most might 
mean more than the majori¬ 
ty, but hate is a strong term. 
Some business proorieiors 
may not like such opposition, 
but on the other hand others 
may even welcome it as a 
salutary means of keeping 
employees up to the mark 
After all, competition can be 
as good for a business as for 
its customers. Perhaps soms 
of you baulked at HAVE on 
the ground that all business 
proprietors must necessarily 
experience opposition from 
rivals. But is this true? We 
for our part, could riot subs¬ 
cribe to such a veiw. We 
felt that there must be at 
least a few business proprie¬ 
tors dealing in uni sual lines 
or situated in small isola.ed 
places who have no opposi¬ 
tion from rivals. We pre¬ 
ferred to say, therefore, that 
most business proprietors 
HAVE opposition from rivals. 
(Hate)—Social climbers often 
pretend they—^to go to society 
functions. 405-28A 

(Hate)—^People who—^bad man¬ 
ners often suffer a lot in con¬ 
sequence. 406-28A 

(Hate)—^The smaller his capital 
the more likely is business 
man to-^to run risks. 

413-25A 

We could And nothing to Quar¬ 
rel with in the statement that 
the smaller his capital the 
more likely is business man 
to HAVE to run risks. After 
all if a business man’s capi¬ 
tal is big he is better able to 
trim his sails to the pxevail- 
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ing trade wind. He is less li¬ 
kely to have to sell when the 
market is against him and 
better able to wait for favou¬ 
rable prices. Moreover he 
may well have more facUizies 
than the small business man 
for disposing of his goods 
profitably. Aga n. hi&i turn¬ 
over may be so big that he 
needs only a small margin of 
profit. We thought there was 
less to be said f^r HATE as 
the Solution because we felt 
that a man’s disposition to 
take risks is largely inherent 
In his nature and is not so 
dependent on his financial re¬ 
sources. How often is it that 
a poor man gambles far be¬ 
yond his means while a rich 
man exercises a caution 
which seems to be out of all 
proportion to his wealth! 

HAZE. n.. a dimming of the at¬ 
mosphere, a confused state 
of mind. 

(Hate)—^Prevents us from see¬ 
ing things dearly. 25-21A 

The key-word was •clearly*. 
Undoubtedly Haze, in the 

■ sense of obscurity or confus¬ 
ed state of mind, and also 
literally. does prevent us 
from seeing things clearly. 
On fhe other hand ffatte 
sometimes makes us see de¬ 
fects in paople and things we 
dislike only too clearly— 
though perhaps, not in the 
most charitable light. 

(Hazy, Laze, Lazy)—In tropical 
climates heat of the sun of:fen 
makes one. 96-37A 

Often was the keyword in the 
Clue. In conesquence of this 
adverb, the statement made 
with any one of the three 
rejected alternatives as the 
solution, would have been 
questionable. It is a combi¬ 
nation of oppressive condi¬ 
tions rather than the sun’s 
heat alone which makes peo-; 
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pie in the tropics prone to 
laziness or haziness. On 
the other hand that the heat 
of the sun in tropical climates 
often makes a haze is irrelut- 
able. 

HAZY, adj.. misty, vagus, slight¬ 
ly drunk. 

(Lazy)—Employers seldom tole -1 
rate for long an employee; 
whose mind is habitually 1 
this. 321-22A! 

A lazy mind is one that works j 
siu.^gishly or tardily and! 
though it often connotes j 
general indolence it does not 
necessarily follow that a 
person having a lazy mind is 
an idle or slothful fellow, j 
Moreover, a lazy mind is not I 
necessarily a stupid one. An 
employee having lazy mind 
mav well discharge his duties 
quite competently and we 
therefore felt that employers 
more often than seldom tole¬ 
rate an emplyoee whose mini 
Is habitually LAZY. After 
all, many an employee’s I 
duties call more for physical | 
than mental abili.y. But a 
HAZY mind is one that Is 
confused and vague and an 
employee with a mind habi¬ 
tually in this condition woul I 
obviously not be capable of 
discharging any duties satisf¬ 
actorily. Hence we consider¬ 
ed this Solution accorded best 
with the ass^rti^in made here 
(Lazy)—^This kind of outlook 
national problems is often 
engendered by luxurious liv¬ 
ing. 379-34A 

LAZY is defined as averse to 
labour indolent, slothful. 
HAZy is defined as obscure, 
vague, indistinct. Now, 
clearly one can speak of a 
mind, an Indolent attitude or 
a nature averse to labour. 
But can the adjective lazy 
qualify a noun such as out¬ 
look? Certainly we thought 
HAZY linked up better with 
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this noun. Perhaps some of 
you argued that often would 
complete an understatement 
with this Solution. But a 
pers on s living luxuriously 
does not necessarily preclude 
his having a shrewd appre¬ 
ciation of national problems. 
Consider politicians, who, 
above all others should un¬ 
derstand national problems. 
Some of them may well live 
in a mariner that could be 
described as luxurious—^but, 
prehaps they are not the best 
example with which to illus¬ 
trate th' point I 
HEAD, n., the upper part of the 
body containing the brain, 
top of anything. 

(Herd) — Often dangerously 
affected by panic. 7-101) 

(Heat)—Acute pain in this 
sometimes brings on giddi¬ 
ness. 38-lD 

(Lead) Losing this in early 
stage of race or tournament 
ma.v deprive you of victory. 

39-8A 

(Heat)—Severe this Is apt to 
make impatient person’s tem¬ 
per ragged. 122-39A 

(Heat)—Subjection to powerful 
one often causes people to 
become insensible. 150-17D 
(Lead)—Initial advantage of a 
long this sometimes enables 
athlete to beat stronger oppo¬ 
nents. 174-llD 

The possible solution LEAD 
was weakened by two cons'i- 
derations. In the first place 
the broadness of the Clue by 
inference embraced all kinds 
of athletic contests, in many 
of which, such as short or 
medium distance races, a 
long initial lead would often 
rather than sometirr^s prove 
a winning advantage. Secon¬ 
dly, many athletic contests 
are combats of strength rat¬ 
her than of speed and in re¬ 
lation to these the word LEAD 
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cannot be aptly applied. A 
lcni4 headed person is one 
who posesses acumen and 
foresight and who employs 
these attributes to the best 
advantage. The broadness 
of the Clue, therefore, did 
not weaken the solution 
HEAD. The value of a long 
head in all types of con'esls 
is self-evident and even in 
combats of strength instan¬ 
ces of the superiority of 
brain over brawn are innu¬ 
merable. 

(Heat)—Oppressive this is aot 
to affect workers adversely. 

223-lGD 

(EADS, n., pi. head. 

(Heaps)—^Rubbish is often put 
into. 18-5D 

HEADY, adj.. Impetuous, vio¬ 
lent. 

(Heavy)—Impressionable peo 

pie are prone to be visibly 
affected by this kind of ora¬ 
tory. 167-6D 

The two alternatives are sharp¬ 
ly opposed to each other In 
their meaning—or, rather, in 
their 'meanings ^ippropriate 
to the context. As the term 
were suggested here, HEADY 
means impetuous, rash, 

violent, whereas Heavy 

means dull, ponderous, tedi¬ 
ous. When one says that a 
person is impressionable one 
implies that he is superfici¬ 
ally impressionable or easily 
influenced. Therefore, HEA¬ 
DY was an altogether apt 
solution. Heavy oratory, even 
if it is highly intellectual, is 
more likely to leave an im¬ 
pressionable person cold than 
to affect him vlsibl.y. because 
he is not as a rule deeply 
reflective. 

• (Heavy)—^Practised politicians 
usually avoid making—spe> 
eches. 424-lOA 
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Heady means imeptuous, rash, 
violent. Heavy means dull, 
ponderous, tedious. And we 
thought that pracased poli¬ 
ticians. by reason of their 
experience, usually do avoid 
making heady speeches. In¬ 
deed we wondered whether 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan or even 

practised_ Soviet politicians 

are as impeiuojs as they may 
seem to be. We looked with 
less favour oi the Alternati¬ 
ve HEAVY because prac ised 
politicians so frequently make 
heavy speeches. Surely. in 
this case much depends on 
the nature of the politician or 
his gift for oratory raiher 
than on his practice or expe¬ 
rience. It does not follow be¬ 
cause his speeches are heavy 
that a politician is unintel¬ 
ligent or ineffectual in his 
job. though he may well be 
handicapped when trying to 
sway an audience. Mr. Attlee 
and Mr. Ernest Bevin are 
often accused of dullness in 
their speeches. 

(Heavy)—Persons unused to — 
wine are apt to be speedily 
affected by it. 440-11A 

HEALED, p. p., heaU cured, 

(Heated)—Casual iemark Is 
often the cause of strained 
relations beicoming,-... 

96-1 <;A 

(Heated)—Friendly mediation 
often causes strained relations 
between married couple to be 
- 406-9D 

We thought that the frequency 
denoted by accord¬ 

ed better with HEALED. 
Note that the Clue re¬ 
ferred to strained relations 
(not to an open quarrel) and 
to friendly mediation (not to 
taking the side of the hus¬ 
band or wife). In our opi¬ 
nion, to say that friendly me¬ 
diation in such circumstan¬ 
ces not only iails but often 
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causes strained relations to 
be HEATED would be an 
unreasonably harsh condemn¬ 
ation of human nature. 

HEALTH, n., the state of being 
well. 

(Wealth)—For those who al¬ 
ways have this life is a loi 
eas’ier. 72-31Aj 

This, Clue which presented a 1 
problem in moral phyloso-j 
phy, might have seemed to | 
permit /of salmost endless \ 
discussion. However, the po- i 
sitivc nature of the sta:e-l 
ment circums-cribed relevant j 
argamenl. The question tO| 
be answered was: * ‘Can it 
timthfully be said that life 
is a lot eas’ier f<n* those who 
always have Wealth, as ag¬ 
ainst those who always have 
health?” I formed the opi¬ 
nion that it could not truth¬ 
fully so be said. Wealth ac¬ 
cording to the current inter¬ 
pretation of the word, means 
riches and large possessions 
(not, be it noted, “comfort¬ 
ably off”). What does such 
opulence attract as a rule? 
Sycophants, beggars o'f the 
most undeserving class, and 
rogues, involving constant 
anxiety to guard against pos¬ 
sible depreciation. And the 
fact that person has always 
had large possessions, never 
knowung want. What is too 
often the effect on his cha¬ 
racter, unless he has unusual 
inherent qualities? Cynicis n 
a tendency to attribute an ul¬ 
terior motive to any human 
guestures of sympathy 
and friendliness, and 
ennui or greed for 
more money because of the 
abstract power it brings. Th:? 
tangible things that money 
can buy be^ng all within 
their grasp the wealthy soon 
become satiated of them. 
Love, the intagible. that could 
givfe them hapi^niesa and 
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make life a lot easier too 
often eludes them because of 
their destructive scepticism. 
As compared with the disad¬ 
vantages of wealth the bene¬ 
fits of health are self-evi¬ 
dent. A healthy mind is pro¬ 
verbially associated with a 
healthy body, and it is rea¬ 
sonable to suppose that one 
so blessed would not generally 
be denied the fruu oi labour 
mental or physical. He might 
well be “comfortably Olf.” 

(Wealth)—It is usually less di¬ 
fficult for a young man than 
an elderly one to regain lost 
this. 138-13A 

An elderly man Is not neces¬ 
sarily an old man, one may 
well infer from the adjecti¬ 
ve 'elderly’ that the type of 
man under consideration 
would have the experience 
of full maturity without the 
physical disabilities of old 
age. Surely, therefore, he 
would usually be at least as 
well equipped as a voung 
man to regain lost wealth 
On the other hand, whereas 
an elderly man may be phy¬ 
sically quite able, it is rea¬ 
sonable to suppose th’at usn 
ally he has not the recupera¬ 
tive powers of a young man. 

(Wealth)—Persons Of vicious 
habits are apt soon to dissi¬ 
pate their this. 259-18D 

(Wealth)—You should get ex¬ 
pert advice if you are wor¬ 
ried about your this. 

344-3D 

(Wealth)—How tiresome are 
people endowed with this 
who seek to give the oppo¬ 
site impression! 368-30A 

The Clue generalised on peo¬ 
ple well endowed with what¬ 
ever the Solution denoted. 
It did not say “How tire¬ 
some are many (or most4 
people well, endowed with... 
...” It said sweepingly.” 
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“How tiresome are people... 
...” Now. we felt that in cer¬ 
tain circumstances there is 
something admirable In the 
humility or modesty of peo¬ 
ple well endowed with 
WEALTH who seek to give 
the opposite impression. Re¬ 
member, it does not necessa¬ 
rily follow that such people 
are mean or do noL carry out 
charitable works; they may 
do good by we all h. On the 
other hand, who has not met | 
the person suffering from noj 
apparent disability who. to j 
arouse sympathy, seeks to' 
give ihe impression that he 
is a sick man I He does all the 
things a normal healthy per¬ 
son does, plays games, indul¬ 
ges in oridnary pleasures, 
and eats hearty meals—yet 
continually complains about 
his maladies! We thouaht it 
could scarcey be denied that 
such people are very tire¬ 
some. 

(Wealth)—How many people 
are woefully ignorant of 
what it Involves! 388-9D 

With HEALTH as the Solution 
we thought it reasonable to 
understand what health in¬ 
volves as meaning “what the 
promotion and preservation 
of health involves,” And we 
preferred HEALTH because 
of the. emphatic words how 
many... ..! which clearl.v im¬ 
plied “very many”, and be¬ 
cause of the word woefullu 
which not cnl.y emphasised 
the extent of the ignorance 
but implied that it was grie¬ 
vous. We did not think it so 
regrettable that so many peo¬ 
ple are so ignorant of what 
WEALTH involves—if. In¬ 
deed, there are so many. Per¬ 
haps some of you, while ad- 
miltin'? it would be regrett¬ 
able that people should be 
Ignorant of what health In¬ 
volves. felt It would be going 
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too far to say that so many 
are so ignorant on the sub¬ 
ject. But just think of how 
frequently peop’e fail to ob¬ 
serve the elementary rules of 
health. of how the.y abuse 
their bodies, such as by gul¬ 
ping their food, over-eating, 
and smoking and drinking 
too much. 

HEALTHY, ad.j., well, sound, In 
good condition having good 
health. 

(WeaUhy)—^People who are 
obtrusively this are apt to 
irritate others less well bles¬ 
sed. , 165-19D 

Who can be more irritating at 
times than the hearty, exu¬ 
berantly fit fellow who seems 
to be literally bursting with 
rich red corpuscles! Who 
slaps one on the back and in¬ 
forms one of his prodigious 
feats of exercise of sport and 
offers one unsought advice on 
how to alleviate the fancied 
ailments which detects in 
one’s pallid, face or listless 
movements! Mest of us have 
at some time or other suffer¬ 
ed the Importunities of such 
a person and the solution 
HEALTHY furnished an apt 
and accurate link-up with 
statement made by the Clue. 
They did not think that 
WEALTHY was either so apt 
or so true a solution, since 
wealth obtrusively displayed 
is often much more amusing 
than irritating. They felt 
that It Is, after all only the 
small-minded who are apt to 
be put out of temper by such 
vulgarity. 

(Wealthy)—How few who are 
this are sufficiently apprecia¬ 
tive of their good fortune. 

194-31A 

The adverb sufflcimtly played 
a more Important part in this 
Clue than some solvers may 
have realised. Perhaps man.r 
healthy people are in some 
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degree, if rather vaguely, ap¬ 
preciative of their good for¬ 
tune. But how many are 
sufficionLly appreciative oi 
the ereai bojn that is con¬ 
ferred on them? Few, in our 
opinion. The vast majority 
are more apt to take their 
healthiness for granted. One, 
reason may be that they are | 
so seldom reminded of it. On i 
the other hand, to apprecia-j 
te weal.h sufficlentiy does not j 
require a refiec.lve mentality,' 
because the wealthy person' 
is often beins reminded of 
his good tonone, :n faci. not; 
a few people attach too machj 
importance to then* wealth! : 

XWealthy)—We usually feel 
some sympathy lor those whj 
strive in vain to become— 

421-26A 

—sympathy for those who 
strive in vain to become 
WEALTHY? If that were so. 
surely there would be a great¬ 
er manifestation of sympathy 
in the world! Most of us 
strive in a greater or lesser 
degree to b3Come wealthy and, 
certain it is that most of us, 
fail. The Committee thouohl,. 
they were on safer ground in | 
saying that we usually feel 
some sympathy for those wh >, 
strive in vain to become' 
HEALTHY. ! 

HEAP, n., large number. 

(Help)—Solvers of the.se puzz-, 
les don’t require this of refe-; 
rence books. 303-33A, 

No solver of these puzzles needs! 
the HELP or any reference i 
book other than the Concise: 
Oxford Dictionary or Cham- 1 
bar’s Twentieth Century Die-! 
tionary! That categorical 
and unchallengeable state¬ 
ment explains our selection 
of HEAP. While on this sub¬ 
ject let me add that of the 
two dictionaries mentioned 
J the Concise Oxford Diction- 
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ary is, in our opinion, the 
more helpful to Commonsen- 
se Crosswords comep-ilors, 
becuase it contains a wider 
range of cunent colloaulali- 
sms. 

(Help)—It’s often with — of 
lies that philanderer turns 
woman's head. 434-19A 

With the alternative HELP as 
ihe Solution the les referred 
to in the Clue need be only 
a couple! We thought it 
might be said, therefore, that 
it's usually rather than often 
with the help of lies that a 
philanderer turns a woman’s 
head. Inneed it might well 
be argued that in pressing his 
suit, the average suitor — iel 
alone a philanderer—often 
has recourse, to a lie or two, 
which he may scarcely recog¬ 
nise as such in the rapture of 
his love. We preferred to 
sav that it’s of en with a 
HEAP of lies (that is, many 
lies that a philanderer turns 
a woman’s head. 

(Help)—Strict boss is usually 
ruthless when he finds em¬ 
ployee has got his job 
through—of lies. 435-14A 

How many employees, do you 
think get th^’ir iobs through 
HELP of lies? The Ues mav 
be no more than a couple 
and even they may not b? 
serious ones. The shorthand- 
typisf may say his speeds are4 
slightly faster than they 
really are. A man who fears 
ho will be deemed toa old 
may put his age back a 'v^ear 
or two. Another mav declare 
himself to be quite fit where¬ 
as his health may leave some¬ 
thing to be desired. HEAP 
was much more specific. And 
we preferred to say that 
strict boss is usually ruthless 
when he finds' employee has 
got his job through a heap of 
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lies (that is, many lies). Re< 
member, ruthless is, strong 
term. 

lEAR, V. t., to listen. 

(Bear)—Sympathetic persons 
are frequently called upon 
to this other people’s troubles. 

179-17D 

It is only human nature to seek 
sympathy when In trouble. 
Even the strongest charact¬ 
ers do so some.lmes, and the 
weake.3t characters on the 
slis?htest pro\ocation. Thus 
sympathetic prrsons are fre-j 
quently called upon to h^ar | 
other people’s troubles. Per-; 
haps the very obviousness of j 
the solution HFAR tr re V j 
some folver.s on t() BEAR, i 
But surely it would b' going j 
too far to say that sympathe-1 
tic parsons are so of en as 1 
frequentlv cal’ei upon toj 
bear other people’s troubles, j 
b: cause onl/ in a relativelv I 
small' proportion of cases ' 
such as the shouldering of a. 
debt, is it possible for them | 
to do so. I 

(Bear)—How hard it usually is' 
for one to this malicious | 
whispers. when they are; 
abaut oneself! 268-300; 

HEAR as suggested in this con- | 
text, was clearly intended ' 
more in its figurative sense | 
(i.e. learning about) than that; 
of actually overhearing whis-i 
pers intended Jor other ears. 

How hard .! means very 

hard. We agreed that usually 
one of the last people to hear 
malicious whiseprs is the 
subject of them, and, hence, 
that thi& Alternative made an 
apt Solution. Whether it Is 
very hard to BEAR malicious 
whispers about oneself, when 
one does hear them, surely 
depends upon circumstances 
' —^what truth there is in them 
who gave rise to them, who 
is repeating them, and how 
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old they are when they ulti¬ 
mately reach one’s own ears. 
Reasoning thus, we felt that 
the statement completed by 
BEAR wojH have been too 
sweeping in view of the 

words How hard .! and 

usually. 

(Bear, Near)—It is usually hard 
t J maka conversation “ with 
person you can scarcely this. 

280-27A 

(Bear) — Generally speaking, 
women are usually readier 
than men to tnis a friend’s 
troubles. 297-19D 

Reading this Clue in conjunc¬ 
tion with BEAR our united 
response was a sceplical “Oh, 
yeah!” Bii. ..pan irom the 
implications o this cynical 
reacion. heie is the objection 
that onlv 11 sorcial circums¬ 
tances i.s 'it possible for ei¬ 
ther a womnn or a man to 
bear a friend's troubles. We 
did not think, therefore, that 
one can generalize on this 
matter. On grounds that wo¬ 
men, generally speaking, are 
less self-centred, less impati¬ 
ent. 'and more Sympathetic 
by nature than men. we felt 
that the s'atement completed 
bv HEAR was broadly true. 

(Bear, Fear)—It is usually 
cult to reassure the timid 
when thev this something un¬ 
favourable to them. 

323-38A 

(Bear. Fear. Wear)—How often 
does it pay to be silent about 
the things you this! 332-23A 

(Wear)—Women of good taste 
seldom like to this anything 
that is really vulgar. 

338-22A 

(Bear, Fear)—Men are usually 
less inclined than women to 
talk about what they this. 

369-18D 

We men of the Committee thou¬ 
ght it would bis understating 
the case to say thaf men are 
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even usually less inclined i HEARS, v. t., listens. 


than women to talk about 
what they FEAR. In our view, 
men are virtually always 
less inclined than women to 
talk about their fears—Often, 
perhaps, because they are as¬ 
hamed, or afraid, to do so! 
On the other hand, we hesi¬ 
tated to say that men are so 
frequently as usually less In¬ 
clined than women to talk 
about what they BEAR. It 
might well be argued that, 
generally speaking, women 
have more to put up with 
than men, and that they are 
on the whole more patient 
and uncomplaining. Discuss¬ 
ing HEAR we were enabled to 
regain some of our lost es-1 
teem. We thought it could! 
scarcely be denied—even by. 
the female sex! —that women i 
are usually more inclined j 
than men to talk about what 
they hear—be it fact or fic-1 
tlon! I 

(Heal)—Wise employers seldom i 
refuse to this a worker’s i 
grievance. 391-32D1 

A grievance is a real or fan- j 
cied ground of complaint i 
And we felt it was reason- [ 
able to assume that a by no; 
means negligible proportion i 
of worker’s grieva ices are , 
fancied even among those ! 
working for wise employers. | 
We therefore could, not agree i 
that wise employers so in- j 
frequently as seldom refuse 
to HEAL or remedy a wor-j 
ker’s grievance—if only ftir j 
the reason that such griev -1 
a n c e s may be irre¬ 
mediable having no real 
ground. That wi^^-e employers 
seldom refuse to HEAR a 
worker’s grievance was to us 
a more acceptable statement. 
[(Bear)—It seems to afford 
some pessimists satisfaction 
to this bad news. 397-14D 
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(Heals)—^Painstaking indeed Is " 
doctor who this all com¬ 
plaints of some patients pro¬ 
ne to self-pity! 248-12A 

Complaints may be grievances 
uttered or ailments. With 
HEARS as the solution the 
former interpretation appli¬ 
ed; with HEALS, the latter,. 
Prdneness of self-pity, itself 
a major ailment, is perhaps 
one of the most productive 
causes of general ill-health. 
It sets up a vicious circle, the 
ailments induced by self- 
pity increasing the self-pity. 
We felt that it would be an 
understatement to call a doc¬ 
tor merely painstaking in¬ 
deed who healed all the ail¬ 
ments of some patients prone 
to self-pity. Rather might he 
be called a genius. (Dn the 
other hand, that a doctor 
who is painstaking indeed 
might hear c r listen to all the 
grievances uttered by some 
patients prme to self-pity is, 
we felt, quite credible. 

'(Bears, Fears)—Just and effici- 
ent bogs seldom this much 
criticism from his staff. 

303-26A 

We saw no reason why a truly 
just and efficient boss should 
fear any, let alone much cri¬ 
ticism from his staff. Indead, 
in the given context, fear of 
criticism and efficiency mi¬ 
ght be said to b? a contradic: 
tion in terms. Where or noi 
a just and efficient boss sel¬ 
dom BEARS i.e. puts up with, 
much criticism from his staff 
surely depends on his tem¬ 
perament. Actually it is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful that th3 
type of boss denoted would 
ever be faced with much cri 
ticism from staff, bat if he 
were he might wall suffer 
with forbearance. HEARf’ 
seemed to us the most ap< 
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and sensible Solution herer (Feat)~Unusual this is usually 
because, except from a few reported in newspapers of 

congenial grumblers and the vicinity. 305-26A 

grousers, a just and efficient A 1?EAT is a deed manifesiing 
boss Is unlikely to provoke extraordinary skill, streng+h 

criticism. or courage and quite a num- 

HEAT, n., high temperature, fury. ber of deeds which come 

excitement, anger. within this category are ne- 

(Fear. Feat)—Extreme this ma- ver reported in the local 

kes most people perspire. newspapers, because neither 

. 73-21A these deeds nor the persons 

(Feat)—It is not much use at- who perform them are of 

tempting this without thi sufficient public imerest. V.'e 

determination to succeed. , thought however, it would be 

73-2 ID true to say that unusual HE- 

(Seat)—When uncomfortable it, AT is usually reported in the 

makes one fidgety. 89-7D' newspapers of the vicini y. 
Having regard to the positive! Even in India, if the heat is 
nature ot the Clue, Heat was i more than a little above the 
apter than S:?at. Many peo- j normal during the hot wea- 

ple are able to occupy an j iber or excessive during the 
uncomfortable Seat without cold season, the fact is usu- 

its making them fidgety, ei-! allv commented upon in the 

ther in body or mind. Uncom- local papers, 
fortable heat, however, makes ,HEAVY, adj.. weighty, sad: over- 
virtually all people fidgety,! cast; dulb 

<»f<eri in both senses of the! (Heady)—Jn India strong ale 
^ord. I js inclined to be this. 29-lD 

(Feat)—Great this is apt to ■ It is not only in this country 

make one feel this. 225-25A! that strong ale is a heady 

A FEAT is a notewor hy act drink. Many a fat head is 

a deed manifesting extraordi-, nursed in the five coniinents 

nary strength, skill or coura-j as the result of this golden 
ge. We questioned whether* intoxicant! Therefore, when 

the statement should be made i considering the Ciue the re¬ 
in such ge'ieral terms lha ‘ flection that stron:s ale Is 

even a great feat is apt to' not mei’ely ii cf ncd to be but 

make <me feel limp. Surely j is heady stulT was sufficient 

much depends on whether j to rule out his adjective as 

one is used to accomplish- • the correct solution. On the 

Ing such feats, and on their I other hand, in a hot climate 

nature. A great feat of mem- i potent liquor is inclined to be 

ory, or of ards'ry, which heavy, i.e. in its effect on the 

may take many years, can ■ stomach and djgestion. Thus 

scarcely be apt to make one j heavy carried the weightier 

feel limp. Perhans some sol-! argument—and my vote! 

vers reasoned to themselves HECTIC, adj., (slang) excited, 
that great HEAT invariably wild, impassioned, 
makes one feel limp; but (Heroic)—Lives of principal 

there might be miLigatingl characters in detecHve and 

factors, such as the absence] adventure stories seem to be 

of humidify. A dry heat may. crowded with such experi- 

not be apt to make a fit par- ences. 76-1A 

son who is accustomed to it Hectic was clearly the correct 
feel limp. solution. Villains, besides 
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heroes and heroines, are In¬ 
cluded in the phrase “princi¬ 
pal characters/’ and how can 
one describe as heroic the 
experiences with which ' the 
lives of villians seem to be 
crowded? On the other 
hand, the lives of all the 
principal characters in detec¬ 
tive and adventure stories d> 
seem to be crowded with 
hectic that is exciting experi¬ 
ences. 

HEED, v.t., to pay attention to, 
care about, take notice of. 

(Heel)—Intelligent dog soon 
learns to when commanded. 

69-40A 

(Feed)—It is a fooli?h mistake 
to ‘—’ children whenever 
they demand something. 

123-14A 

The demands of children are 
as varied as they are multi¬ 
farious and there was no¬ 
thing in the Clue to lustif.v 
restrictin'? the interpretation 
of “something" to food. Ob¬ 
viously “Something” stood 
for anything a child may dc- 
ma'^d I therefore thought 
Heed w^s ou‘standing as th 
apter alternative. To take 
notice of a ch’ld’s every re- 
Que-t would clearly be a 
foolish mistake. 

’(Fee ’*)—When /h^v seek 
gain a mai’s 'nlares'^ women 
usually take ctire ^o this 
his vanitv. 179-30D 

We noted that whereas a wo¬ 
man cannot very well feed 
a man’s vanity without heed- 
•ing, it, he may heed hi*:: 
vanity without feeding 1^ 
She may exploit it in more 
subtle ways perhaps by rais¬ 
ing doubts in hie mind as 
whether she really believes 
him to be lorl of creation 
and thus making him seek 
to prove to her that he is! 
A^ter all there need be no¬ 
thing very subtle in merely 
feeding a man’s vanity. 
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These deduct ons made it 
clear that HEED included a 
large number of instances 
than FEED, and the former 
was more consistent with 
the adverb usually, (^rranted, 
usually implied that some* 
times women neither feed 
nor ever heed a man’s vanity 
when they seek to gain his 
interest. This we felt to be 
Quite in keeping with fact, 
since all women do not have 
lecourse to such wiles, and. 
for that matter, all men arer 
not so vain as to be suscep* 
rible to them. 

(Need)—Some forceful charac¬ 
ters appear never to this ad¬ 
vice from anybody. 

243-28D 

(Need)—We are usually flatter¬ 
ed when our superiors this 
our edvige on important 
mattersi 306-33D 

Our superiors may need our 
advice on important mat¬ 
ters without even realiz¬ 
ing the fact. Again they 
may know they reed such 
advice ^and not ask for it, 
perhaps because they are too 
oroud to do so. And in either 
case we may not be aware 
•hat our advice is needed by 
ojr superiors. In short, the 
Committee’s objection to 
NEED was that our superiors 
may need our advice with¬ 
out our being aware of the 
fact. There was no such 
vagueness about the Alter- 
naMve HEED and the Com- 
mitiee felt that statement so 
completed was a true one. 

(Need) —Nowadays children in 
their teens do not seem to 
this their parents much! 

335-36A 

(Need)—Poor people seldom 
spend money without "iSis of 
their doing so. 356-28D 

We hesitated to say that poor 
people so infrequentiv as 
seldom spend money without 
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NEED of their doing so. We 
doubted if they were as pro¬ 
vident or economical as all 
that. The generosity of the 
pojr, so often lauded by 
writers and speakers, is no 
mere catch-phrase. Many 
worthy causes have reason 
to be grateful to small con¬ 
tributors who are under no 
obligation to -siubscribe. 
Moreover a poor parson, per¬ 
haps through a mistaken 
sense cl pride or* lor the sake 
of appearance, will some¬ 
times pay without demur a 
price over which a person 
with ample means might 
haggle. Furthermore, surely 
there are poor people who 
often spend mo.iey unneces¬ 
sarily, on non-essentials, and 
then have to deny themselves 
essentials! On the other 
hand, we were satisfied that 
poor people are less liable to! 
spend money without HEED, j 
that Is, regardlessly or with-! 
out attentio-i. Even those | 
who buy non-essentials, give i 
charitable subscriptions, and j 
pay high pr’ces without hag- j 
gling can seliom fail to rea-} 
Kze while doing so that thev 
may have to suffer priva-1 
tions to balance such expen¬ 
diture. 

(Need)—The more a mm 
seems to this her, the more 
a woman tends to exploit 
him. 400-23D 

(Need)—We often feel cold 
towards people who seem 
never to—our advice. 

444-20A 

HEEDED, p. p. heed. 

(Needed) — Conceited man 
usually likes to think he is 
this. 254-2 ID 

NEEDED could be read either 
5tt the wider sense of being 
needed in the world or in 
the narrower sense of being 
needed in particular circum¬ 
stances. Now clearly a con- 
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ceited man always likes tp 
think he is needed in the 
world, otherw;s 2 he would 
not be conceited. Whether 
he likes to think he is needed 
in particular circumstances 
surely depends very much on 
what those circumstances 
are, on whether the necessity 
for his presence or services 
is flattering or otherwise. 
And we reflected that there 
are at least as many un¬ 
flattering roles in Ife as 
there are flattering, HEED¬ 
ED conveyed to us a more 
restri. ted ra ife of -situations, 
such as where a conceited 
man is in a position to be 
heeded, but not necessarily 
where he offers advice. We 
conceived of some such 
situations where it would be 
of s) little significance or 
(O^sequenre whether he 
were heeded or not that even 
a conceited man would 
scarcely consider the ques¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, we felt 
it true to sav that such a 
man usually likes lo think he 
is heede i 

(Needed)—Often, alas! it’s only 
in crises that far-s'igh^ed poli¬ 
ticians seem to be sufficiently 
— 441-22A 

HEEDS, ♦hi'rl per.'^. sing. heed. 

(Needs)—Fend parents are apt 
to be deeply hurt when their 
child no longer—them 

372-6D 

(Needs)—How pathetic person 
usually is whom nobody— 
much! 424-17D 

HEIGHT, n. measurement from 
ba<:e to too. 

(We'ichM~Mo«?t of us are able 
to gue=!s fairlv accurately by 
sight the this of persons. 

375-9D 

HEIR, n.. one who inherits any¬ 
thing lp‘gal representative. 

(Hair)—Often lo-es a great 
deal of lustre when cut off! 

231-8AI 
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,(Hair)—It usually sadden^ a 

man to lose his-. 440-18A 

HELL, n., the lower world, the 
place Pi evil spirits. 

XCell, Well)—Most people know 
somebody they’d like to 
suffer this for at least a little 
while I 231-34A 

A semi-flippant statement with 
an underlying \ei i of ser ous- 
neis was indicated h^re. Both 
CELL and WELL would 
have read awk\vardly in this 
context. One dees not speak 
of a person suffering a cell. 
Nor does one speak of a per¬ 
son suffering well, but acute¬ 
ly. severely, e c. Apart from ; 
these reflections, however.; 
the sta'eme It completed bv^ 
either CElX or WELL would . 
ha\e been too restraned for! 
flippancy. :if not for truth.; 
Somebodt/ means only one. 
person and the words for a' i 
least a Utile while were very, 
guarded. This moderation ■ 
called for the most extrava-: 
gan. of thr Ihre* Alterna¬ 
tives as the solution. 

(Help)—^Person who has been ! 
given this by another is 
usually keen to repay it with ! 
interest. 277-20A! 

Since no par icular kind of j 
HELP was indicated in the ; 
Clue we did not think this j 
APemntlve merited much! 
consideration. There are 1 
many kinds of trivial as.sist- j 
ance which come in^'o the; 
cate£?ory of help and which! 
neither 'inspire nor call for I 
any keenness to repay with | 
interest. The suffering of j 
injury at t’ne hands of an- j 
other person is a different j 
mater, particularly extreme 
injury such as that H^noted 
by the expr^ ssio i qiven hell 
The desire to get even with 
a fellow creature whi has 
caused one to suffer is in¬ 
herent in human nature, as 
is the keenness to show a 
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credit balance in the flnal 
reckoning! 

(Help)—^Most women would 

rather be given this by a 
man than by a woman. 

296-18A 

Our objection to HELP was 
that the term covered such 
a wide field. Whether a man 
would rather be helped b.y a 
man than by a woman would 
largely depend on the nature 
of the help. A man might 
well rather be nursed by a 
woman than b.y another 
man. To give a man hell, in 
the colloquial sense in which 
the term clearly applied 
here, is to make things hot 
for him; and mindful o!; a 
woman’s ability to do this we 
thoui’ht that HELL furnish¬ 
ed an apt Solution. “O wo¬ 
man. woman, when to ill thy 
mind is bent, all hell cun- 
tains no fouler fiend ’ wrote 
Homer, and Kipling, the fe¬ 
male of the species is more 
deadly than the male.*’ 

(Help;—It’s apt tu worry a 
man when he can't cope 
with his work and boss gives 
him this. 312-17D 

How much HELP? It ma.y be 
very little. But it need be 
no reflection on a man un¬ 
able to give him a lot of 
help. The man’s work may 
be unduly heavy. With these 
reflectiois we felt that the 
words CLpt to worry accorded 
better with the more definite 
term HELL. To give a per¬ 
son hell is to make things 
hot for him. as lor example, 
bv severely reprimanding 
■him. Perhaps ap' to worry 
seemed a li.tle weak to soma 
Oi .you with 1his Solution, 
but clearly there must be 
occasions when a man would 
not worry in such circums¬ 
tances. For one thing, he 
ma.y not care much about the 
job. 
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,(He«lp>—When ^superior conti¬ 
nually gives poor worker this 
it sometimes does more harm 
than good. 318-29D 

When a superior continually 
gives an incompetent or poor 
worker HELP it more often 
than sometimes does more 
harm than good, we thought 
Such a worker, afforded such 
constant assistance would of¬ 
ten tend to become lazy, and 
less and less sel-reliant. Th^' 
degree of frequency denoted,' 
here seemed to us to accord ' 
better with HELL, because! 
whereas being continually . 
given bell by a superior i 
would often impel a poor 
worker 'to take more pains 
over his job, tho effect some-' 
times would be to give h’m 
an inferiority .romplex and 
render him confused and 
nervous. 

(Help)—We usuollv regret ha¬ 
ving given this some one 
who did not deserve it. 

3,33-15D 

Deplorable, even contemptible, 
though human nature is in 
many or its manifestations, 
we felt it is not quite so bad ‘ 
as the statement completed; 
by HELP would make it out' 
to be! Ordinarily decent per-, 
sons would not. , we felt.' 
usually regret having given 
assistance to someone who 
did not deserve it. In our 
view the statement comple¬ 
ted by HELL accorded more, 
closely with th? truth. ' 

(Help)—It is usually waste of' 
time giving this to slacker 
who has no desire to get on. 

335-31A ; 

Though it may be fruitless to! 
give HELP to a slacker who 
has no desire to get on. we 
could not agr^e that it is 
yisuallj/ a waste of time. 
It ’is ^fter all, a kindly and 
constructive gesture and such 
gestures are not always, or 
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even usually, considered a 
waste of time by those who 
make them. We agreed, how¬ 
ever. that giving HELL to- 
the kind of person described 
is usually both a waste of 
time and emotion. An ex¬ 
ception allowed for by usu¬ 
ally, might be a slacker of 
the type described, but who 
nevertheless feared getting 
the sack. 

(Well)—^As a rule, it is this for 
drunkard to be denied his 
liquor. 342-23A 

The word denied in the Clue 
was categorical, implying in 
our view that the drunkard 
was denied any liquor. And 
we questioned whether as a 
rule it is WELL for a drun- 
warJ to be treated in this 
drastic manner. To cut off 
his liquor suddenly in that 
way would, we feared, be^ 
likely to do more harm than 
good. On the other hand. It 
can scarcei.v be disputed that 
ns a rule it is HELL for a 
drunkurd to be den’ed his 
liquor. 

(Help)—The vain often feel 
lasting resentment towards 
person who has given them 
this. 383-19D 

Would it not be gomg too far 
to say that even vain peo¬ 
ple so frequently as often 
feel lasting resentment to¬ 
wards a person who has giv¬ 
en them HELP? So much 
would depend on the person 
giving the help, the nature 
or extent of the help. and 
the oircumstances in which 
it is given. We preferred to* 
.sav that vain people often 
feel lasting resentment to¬ 
wards a person who has giv- 
ven them HELL, or has 
made things hot for them. 

(Help)—It*s shrewd wife who 
knows when to give hubb.y 
this! 400-16A 
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(Well)—^It*s often—for one to 
fiave to concentrate on work 
when one is afflicted with 
deep grief. 412-16A 

^iHelp)—Croing to formal parties 
is often-^for shy youth. 

413-16A 

i(Well)—^People sometimes wish 
us—^when they give us im¬ 
pression that they wish us 
just the opposite. 428-28A 
Which i& there more natural 
thing for people to do when 
they wish us WELL—o let us 
see that they wish us well or 
to hide their good will and 
give us the impression that 
they wish us ill? Mankind 
—and womankind—may b? 
deceitful in many ways, but 
the Committee could not be¬ 
lieve that ever so frequently 
as would have been implied 
by the word sometimes people 
who wish us well give us the 
impressions that they wish us I 
ill. Can you think of people ' 
who do so? Why should they \ 
go to such extremes? There Is i 
nothing to their discredit in ' 
wishing us well there is nO' | 
thing to be a^hamed of,' and ! 
ahere need be no fear of un- j 
pleasant recercus'^ions. When j 
they wish us HELL, on the | 
other hand, there is more rea- I 
son for them to hide their | 
true feelings. And does not j 
convention frequently require 
people to conceal their hat- | 
reds? Note that the Clue d’d I 
not say that the people refer-1 
red to merely conceal their j 
feelings—it went further and 
said that they give us the im¬ 
pression that they wish us the 
opposite! 

<Well, Sell, Tell)—His own 
downfair would be—enough 
for the impostor concerned! 

448-32A 

Comparatively speaking the sta- j 
tement with WELXi as the ^ 
missing link conveys a far 
milder retributive justice fori 
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the impos>tor concerned than 
the one read along with HELL. 
We the Adjudicators had no 
doubt that the swindler’s own 
downfall would be well 
enough for him, but that 
would not have carried any 
indication as to how impostor 
himself actually felt about 
his nemesis and it is on this 
score we felt the possible So- 
luiion WELL rather weak. 
Whereas, HELL provided us 
with a clearer indication of 
the short of mental torture 
suffered by the impostor, 
which he richly deserved for 
all the ills he must have plan¬ 
ned for others. The victim 
of an Impostor does not feel 
his downfall which comes to 
him as boomsrang. 

HELP, v. t., to aid. assist. 

(Yelp)—ALis! loo few people 
ha\’e any deep desire to this 
their fellow creatures. 

176-5A 

(Hell)—We are apt to dislike 
people who boast of having 
given some unfortunate per¬ 
son this 271-36A 

Ha 1 the word unfiortunate 
been omitted frem this Clue 
the lat er wo ild indeed have 
been lather a teaser. But, in 
our opinion, the inclusion of 
this v_£)r 1 ruLd out tfe possi¬ 
ble J^o'u'ion hell fo" su- 
relv most of us positively 
feel detestation or loathing 
for anyone who boasts of ha¬ 
ving increased the misery of 
an already unfortunate per¬ 
son. Apt to was an under¬ 
statement and dislike far 
too mild, we considered, in 
relation to HELL. Declared 
Dryden; “Contemptible is he. 

Who, having helped a friend 
in need. 

Boasteth the vir^^ue of his 
deed.” 

And this sentiment, echoed by 
many a sage and poet, aptly 
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expresses the feelings of the 
average individual towards 
a person who boasts ot hav¬ 
ing rendered aid to an un¬ 
fortunate fellow creature. 
Virtue paraded is virtue de¬ 
based and we thought that 
completed by HELP the 
statement made was suffici¬ 
ently true to justify the se¬ 
lection of this Solution. 

(Heal)—How hard it often is 
to this person who is con¬ 
vinced he’s hopeless case! 

272-26D 

(Heap)—It can scarcely be de-' 
nied that a pile is a grea: j 
this. 299-31 a; 

(Hell)—How galling it usually i 
is when one has to take this I 
from person one hates! ! 

328-25A j 

Reading the Clue with the Al-1 
ternative HELL, we jibbed 
at the word usually, which 
implied that sometimes it is 
not very galling when one has 
to take h ?ll from a cerso i 
one hates. We c ould think of 
no instance when having to 
take hell from a person one 
hates would not lie very gal¬ 
ling. Even if the victim 
were long-suffering and mild 
of manner, there could be 
no mildness in his feelings 
toward a person he hai^?s - i 
by the very ^act that he hat-' 
es him. Clear'y, taking j 
HELP from a rers<>n one j 
hates need not b' so galling , 
Indeed, we did not thi»>k we , 
were being undniv cvn’ca’ ■ 
but merely realistic, in be- j 
Keying thnt fome mope; 
wouH be quite innoved at i 
having to acc p he'n from j 
a person they hate providi j 
they really ro* th-* hMn! Wc 
felt therefore that wi h thi> 
Solution the modifying word 
usually was iustified, 

(Hell)—^Effect of giving some¬ 
one this often depends on 
how it is given. 346-13D 
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(Hell)—We often do not appre¬ 
ciate until mature the value 
Oil be mg given this whoa 
young. 35;M9A 

Read in conjunction with the 
reiecteri Alternative here the 
Ciue cieajly implied that to 
be given HELL when young 
must necesiai'jly b3 an ex- 
pei lence ot value. Tne Com¬ 
mittee could nut agree that 
this is so, there being nume¬ 
rous examples m which be¬ 
ing given hell has exercised 
a repress ve and detrimental 
influence upon young minds. 
In ‘ tner words b ing given 
hell, in m .nv a.^pects of the 
expression, is just as often da¬ 
maging and harmful as it is 
heloliil tj the immature. Mo- 
leoVwT. leaving aside this 
very serious objection the 
Committee felt that in cases 
where being given hell when 
young has been of value to us 
it is usually rather than 
often that this benefit is 
not appreciated until we 
are mature. When we are 
young we naturally tend to 
be rather self-centred and 
thoughtle-s. Much of the 
care and h.'lp we receive we 
arc aot to take for granted. 
It was considered, therefore, 
that the statement completed 
hv HELP was broadly true. 
(Hell) * We are usually gratifl- 
ei when one !o wl’om we 
have given this reallv bene¬ 
fits thereby. 355-20 A 

Whether or not we feel gartifi- 
ed when a person bm^fits by 
th-^ HFT-L we give him de¬ 
pends primarily on our rela¬ 
tions with that person. For 
example, wo may feel justi¬ 
fied in making things hot 
for an unscrupulous taxi-dri¬ 
ver attempt'ng to overchar¬ 
ge. but do we know or even 
care whether he reolly bene¬ 
fits by our abuse! In all prob¬ 
ability we forget the incident 
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immediately afterwards. On i 
the other hand. HELP given 
to a person is obviously aff-1 
orded so that the recipient I 
will benefit by it-it would' 
not bj help otherwise I and 
it he benefits a great deal ; 
theieby we naturally feei 
gratified at having been ins¬ 
trumental in giving the ass-: 
istauce. This, however, js not; 
always the case, because ou. 
regard for the recipient may , 
change and occasionally ins¬ 
tead of feeling gratified we! 
may even regret having gi-, 
ven him aid! The Commit-; 
tec considered, therefore, | 
that we are usually gratified i 
when one to whom we have ■ 
given HELP really benefits 
thereby. 

XHell)—Probably most of us 
have acquaintances to whom 
we would like to give this. 

365-7D 

The Committee thought it 
would be an exaggeration to 
declare that probably most 
of us have acquaintances to 
whom we should like to give 
HELL. That, they thought 
would be taking a jaundiced 
view of human nature. They 
preferred to tlnnk rather that 
probably most of us have 
acquaintances to whom we 
should like to give HELP. 
The depressing reflection 
was. how hard it ofteiTls to 
give financial help, demands 
on one’s pocket being what 
they are today! 

<Heil, Helm)—We're usually sur¬ 
prised when someone to whom 
we’ve been rude gives us— 
446-36A 

'tHell)—^How galling it usually 
is for conceited person to 
take this from man he dis- 
bkes! 447-13D 

‘<HelJ)—Often, the best way to 
give—to Inveterate gambler Is 
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to plead at the eleventh hour 
inability to lend him 1 

450-1 ID 

An inveterate gambler must 
have all the bitterness and 
discomfiture of hellish life 
more frequently than often, 
even wiihoul any o. e trying 
to give him hell in such con¬ 
cealed and inrtirect manner 
as IS suggesi.ed in the Clue. 
Even otherwise we the Ad.1u- 
dicalors, very much doubted 
whether, an eleventh hour 
disappointment ol a promised, 
loan to an ingrained and obs¬ 
tinate gambler would oflen 
prove to be the surest and 
most effective way of making 
things hot and uncomfortable 
as the tenn HELL In Ibis con¬ 
text was designed to mean. 
Extravagant expectations and 
unforeseen disappointments 
are all too common experien¬ 
ces of inveterate gamblers. De¬ 
bating the merits of HELP, 
the Committee came to the 
conclusion that this 'erm had 
by far a stronger claim, par¬ 
ticularly in view of the ex¬ 
clamatory punctuation of the 
statement envisaged by the 
Clue. Often if we want to do 
some good to a bad type of 
person, we may justifiably re¬ 
sort to such means as might 
be deemed dishonest under 
other circumstances. Here, 
we felt, was an instance where 
the end justified the means. 
By promising to lend money 
to an inveterate gambler, we 
can prevent him from app¬ 
roaching other.", and by plead¬ 
ing inability to lend him at 
the eleventh hour we can of¬ 
ten effectively help h'im once 
in a way from loosing money 
in the gamble to which h^is 
used. HELP was thus feTt to 
be in perfect accord wi h the 
commonsense interpretation 
of the Clue. 
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HELPER, n., one who helps. | 

(Helped)—How tiresome a per-j 
son often is who despite j 
rebuffs, continually seeks 
to be this. 400-16D 

HELPS, V. t., aids, assists. ; 

(Yelps)—Sometimes person onf 
would little expect to does 
this in air^ raid. 248 9A 

HEM, n., an interjection. the 
sound of clearing th? throat. 

(Gem)—A pnson’s attention is 
often attracted bv. 39-33A 

(Gem)—It is usually immedia¬ 
tely r.ppaient to us when 
one has been badly cut. 

305-23D 

HEN, n., a female bird, csp. the 
domestic fowl. 

(Men)—Sometimes made tough 
by being loastcd too much. ; 

139-17D 

The phrase “too much” presup- i 
posed in effect that the tou- j 
ghness was undesirable. It is i 
atleast questionable whether! 
this is so in the case of men 

(Men, Pen)—^Usually more pro¬ 
ductive when properly fed. 

2^3-23D 

HERD, n., a crowd of people. 

(Herti)—^People often blindly 
follow lead of this. 190-7D 

HERO, n., a demigod, a man of 
great valour. 

(HersV—Young woman is incli¬ 
ned to admire rnen who is 
this, whatever his faults. 

206-13A 

(Herd)—^Actions of this are 
prompted by fear more often 
than is generally realized. 

317-lfiD 

...More oft^n than is generally 
ve^lized was the key phrase 
here. That the actions of 
people in the mass, i.e the 
HEFD, are apt to be promp¬ 
ted by fear is nowadays ge¬ 
nerally realized, thanks to 
the numerous exponents o’" 
psychology who have dilated 
upon this subject. But that 
many a man has performed 
a heroic feat through being 
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largely inspried by fear and 
desperation is not so com¬ 
monly realized, since most 
people are moie impressed 
by the deed than interested 
in the psychological fac.ors 
which piomp.ed it. 

HEE\S. adj., belonging to her. 

(Hero)—Envious women some¬ 
times covet another woman’s 
husband jusi, because he is 
this. 66-36A 

I think that most of mv feLow- 
men will agiee that whether 
she is actually so or not the 
average woman se^ms incli¬ 
ned to bi' envieus oi other 
women for any reason, no 
mailer how trivial, and so¬ 
metimes for no reason at all! 

I atleinpteJ to convey this 
suggestion of triviality by 
us ng the express.on just be¬ 
cause. It the word just is 
omitted the reason for the 
envy becomes a more signi- 
fiiant one. And if a man 

I were a hero. thot surely, 
would be a verr cogent rea¬ 
son for his being coveted 
by envious w'omen. a reason 
not at all in ke 2 pflng with 
the suggestion of triviality 
conveyed by the words iust 
because. On this score alone 
I submit that Hers was much 
the better solution of this 
Clue. 

(Hero)—Romantic girl is apt tq 
be bUnd to defects of man 
who is this*. 369-19A 

Our selection of HERS was 
based mainly on the phrase 
apt TO be bVnd to defects, 
and the fact that the Clue did 
not indicate whether the girl 
dpscrib?d had any personal 
crntact with the man men¬ 
tioned. She might admire a 
HERO fiom afer, but if her 
heroworship were based on 
other than personal contact 
she might not be in a posi¬ 
tion to be aware of or blind 
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to his defects. HERS, on the casional rides are. Clearlu 

other hand, established that very short rides would have 

personal contact so necessary little eifect on the avcraKa 

lor the recognition or over- person’s health. BIKE there- 

looking ot shortcomings. And lore suffered from vagueness, 

we did not th nk it could be To HIKE o.i the other hand, 

reasonably disputed that a is to go for a Iona tramv for 

romantic girl is apt to b3 pleasure. There was no va- 

blind to her man’s defects. gaeness in this case. And It 

HIGH, adj., lofty, exal ed; high is generally agreed bv doc- 

time, quite or mora than tim^ tors that walking is one of 

for. the health! st of all exercis?s 

(Nigh)—Generally speaking, a*. —unless of course, one has a 

40 a man is apt to think it i '| bad heart or is otherwise 

this time he settled down. [ weak, which would be the 

22.^-15D1 exception to the rule. 

“ . ...Then vcu know the wortniHILL. n.. a small mountain, 
cf a lass, once you have com? | mound. 

to Foriy Years.” Ihus wrote j (Bill)—Unexpectedly steep one 
Thackeray, perhaps rather i puts many a novice motorist 

optlmisticallv! And Lehman: 11 in difficulties. 132-18D 

wrote th^t “A man ha> reach -, The word '‘novice'' in the Clue 
ed his ben age at fort>'-W)j would have had but Rile 
or £ 0 .” True the : ayiim j point with Bill as the solu- 

“T. o old at 4 *’ ] ec m:s eve | tion. The statement comple- 

more discredited; but al- j ted by this al'emative could 

th'iugh m tn':> no mal expec-1 hardly envisage the ordinary 

tation of life stjad’lv increa -1 expenses of a car being un- 

ses, 40 is nevertheless shll | d?r-a?ses£ed by a nqvtice. 

well over the half-way mark, j “steep” or ‘bill’ in the singu- 

Even people stiongly opposed I lar would iusvi^’y such an in¬ 
to early marriage readily | terpretation. On the other 

a'sre? that a mm shou’d be { hand, if a novice’s car requi- 

married long before he i.s 40 ; res an overhaul or extensive 

We therefore held that, ' repairs, it is to be presumed 

generallv soeaking. at 40 j that he would g?t an esfma’e 

a man is apt to think it is | for the job and a steep bill 

HIGH time he se tied down | would not therefore be unex- 

rather than ii is m?relv pected. Morcever, the fact 

NIGH, or nearly, time he! that a motorist is a novice 

did so. ! has no bearing on his finan- 

(Nigh)—Guests are ant to be cial position. He mav just as 

tiresome who show no sign well bo able to meet a steep 

of leaving when It’s this bill a.s his more experienced 

time they went. 366-5D brother mot'^rist. Hill seemed 

HIKE, v. 1., to go fn a long open to no such adverse cri- 

tramp for pleasure, ticism. A steep hill often re- 

(Bik?)—To do Ihis occasion- quires the changing of gears, 

ally is very healthful as a and if this is unexpected it 
rule 270-40A may well put a ndivee moto- 

To BIKE is merely to ride a rist in difficulties, 

bicycle. Now, surely, whe* HILLS, n., pi hill, 
ther riding a bicycle occa- (Bills. Mills)—Some people 

sionally is very healthful rashly run up steep ones, 

depends on how long the oc- 30-18D 
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(Bills)—When we are past 
youth we usually are less 
incHned to run up these. 

299-28A 

HINTS, n., slight suggestions. 

.(Hilts)—Some are not easily 
grasped. 18-16A 

HIP. V. to depress. 

(Hit)—An ugly mood often cau¬ 
ses us to this some one we’re 
fond of. 171-16A 

The solver's simplest course: 
was to reflect on his own ! 
conduct and that of friends 
whom he knows intimately ; 
enough to be aware of then- 
usual b:^haviours in an ugly 
mood. The Committee, them¬ 
selves reflecting in this man¬ 
ner, seriously questioned 
whether even an ugly mood 
often causes the average 
person to hit (or strike) so¬ 
meone he is fond of. And us, 

I need scarcely remind you 
refers to the average person. 
We readily agreed that in au 
ugly mood he is often guillv 
of behaviour that makes so¬ 
meone he is fond of depress¬ 
ed. We were, moreover, 
m'indful of the fact that whe i 
a person sutlers a figurative 
blow he is said to have been 
hit. But according to c im- 
mon usage HIT, as it was 
suggested in this context, 
could only denote a li oral 
blow. These arguments aga- 
'inst HIT themselves provi¬ 
ded what was in our opinion 
L an overwhelming case for 

f HIP. which men ns to render 

melancholy, make lowspirit- 
i ed. 

I (Hit)—We often feel strong de¬ 
sire to this a cocksure opdo 
nent. 27:i-36A 

(Hop)—Boss who is a bully 
i usually likes to have his 

I staff on the this. 286-33D 

I (Hit)—At times most of us feel 
I we would like to this a com- 

P placent person. 311-32A 
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Complacency can certainly be 
a most irritating characteris¬ 
tic and we thought it could 
truly be said that at times 
most of us feel we would like 
to HIP. i.e. depress a com¬ 
placent person and thereby 
jolt his smug satisfaction. 
But we thought it would be 
an overstatement to say that 
most of us* at times f:?el so 
angry with a complacent 
person that we would like to 
HIT him or her! 

(Hit)—Most of us at times feel 
a strong desire to this a 
boastful person. 337-1 ID 

HIRE. V. t.. employ for wages. 
(Fine, Fire)—Before they this 
a man wise employers usual¬ 
ly carefully consider his past- 
record. 305-2r>D 

(Tire)—Reflective boss is usu¬ 
ally reluctant to—elderly per¬ 
son. 439-22A 

Surely there is nothing 
undesirable about an employ¬ 
er making a man tired. A rea¬ 
sonable day’s labour should 
be tiring. There is. of course, 
a world of difference between 
TIRE and overtire.” This ex¬ 
tract from a comment on a 
previous Clue speaks for itself. 
We preferred to say that a 
reflective boss is usually re¬ 
luctant to HIRE an elderly 
person—not always, because 
an elderly person may seem fit 
enough and a good worker. 
HIRES, third person sing hire: 
employs for wages. 

(Fires)—Slacker is apt to be 

alarmed when boss-better 

worker in same line. 411-20D 
Our decision here was based 
mainly on the phrase opt to 
be alanned. And we thought 
that the restraint in this 
phrase accorded better with 
HIRES. After all. can you 
not think of situations in 
which a slacker need not be 
alarmed when his boss en- 
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S[ages a better worker in the 
same line? The boss may be 
simply expanding his business, 
he may be engaging the bet er 
worker so that a rival firm 
could not employ him. On 
the o'her hand, when a bosb- 
FIRES a better worker in the; 
same line ih^ flacker knows i 
that he may be the next to be | 
fired. Hence we reasoned, he 
is more thi n n erely avt to be' 
alarmed in such circums- j 
tances. ! 

HIS, iidj, prssesswe f£ he. : 

(H’it)—When sweet heart she 

loves :s errant a woman is. 
sometimes foolish to let him 
know she is this. 250-22A i 

HIT. V. t.. to strike, reach; in., a i 
blow, lucky stroke 

<Hot> — Quarrel sometimes 
makes you feel. 2-32D 

(Hot) —Clever woman knows} 
instinctive-y how to make | 
one. 39-6Di 

(Bit)—In the East even second- \ 
rate theatrical trur ng com¬ 
panies often make a— 

46-6D 

Hit was the more apt select on 
Most of the theatrical com¬ 
panies which tour the East 
are either English, American 
or Continental in origin and 
. it could be argued with seme 
truth that these cempaines. 
even when second-rate, oftei 
make a bit in the province of 
their own country. But in the 
East, chiefly owing to their 
being exercised so i'^ifreacent- 
ly, our critical faculties be¬ 
come dulled. Because of this 
touring Comnanie? which 
would be considered indiffer¬ 
ent by more sophisticated 
audiences often score a suc¬ 
cess here which is altogether 
disproportionate to their limi¬ 
ted talent. 

'(Hot)—1 1 iq very difficult to ap¬ 
pear unperturbed when one’s 
feelings are this. 65-22D 
<Hat)—^Hard one on the head 
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sometimes causes severe 
headache. 112-16D 

It would have been very diffi¬ 
cult to substantiate the ob¬ 
servation made with Hat as 
the solutio.'i, esrec ally hav¬ 
ing due regard to the adjec¬ 
tive “severe”. Careiul reflec¬ 
tion on the sub ect can only 
give one to believe that a 
hard hat seldom gives rise to 
fuch CO .se..u:nc.'s ar d even 
then probably just because it 
is too tight. A soft hat^ 
similarly too small in size* 
might well have the same 
effect. Indeed, so "ar from 
causing severe headaches, 
solar topees are constantly 
saving folk from them. On 
the other hand, that a hard 
hit on the head rften causes a 
headache no one will dis¬ 
pute, and it will be gene¬ 
rally agreed, that sometimes 
it causes a severe headache. 

(Fit)—His work usually reflects 
when a man is this. 131-ltA 

Hit in its verbal sense was con- 
mdered to be the best solution 
of this Clue. Thus interpre¬ 
ted, Hit may be taken to im¬ 
ply troub’e or adversity in 
any of many different forms, 
including illness. Hit, mean¬ 
ing success, was l*e’t 1o be less 
apt because the effect of this 
on a man is more uncertain. 
Fit on the other hand, seemed 
to call for the positive state¬ 
ment. i.e., the omission bf 
“usually” because normally su 
man’s work does reflect when 
he is fit. Admittedly he may 
sometimes be slack at work 
although fit. but such a type 
would presumably b^ slacker 
still if he were unifti 

(Wit)—Mo.?t of us who enjoy 
tho theatre derive some en¬ 
tertainment from a stage one. 

138-13DJ 

The solution Hit seemed al-| 
together fitting. Soim of I 
those who enjoy thaetre may I 
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not derive enter(alnment from r 
stage hit, but most of them | 
must do, otherwise the show! 
wouJd not h e a hit. The word i 
stage seemed to weaken the i 
case for Wit. A stage wit is ^ 
not necessarily a wU in fact. ■ 
or even a good comedian. 

(Hot)—It is ofi'en difficult to 
restrain one s t mpc r in a d s-1 
pute when one is this. 

170-25A 

(Hot)—How slowly one's mind . 
sometimes works when one is 
this! 209-30D 

<Fit, Wit)—A man likes to feel 
he is this in the eyes of wo¬ 
man he admires. 

215-36A; 

One can scarcely say that a 
man likes do feel he makes a 
certain impression unless he = 
sees some ground for at least 
(the pcss bility, not the pro¬ 
bability of h § doing so. The 
Clue referred by implication 
to. man in general and it must 
be clear to many a man that 
he can scarcely be either FIT 
or a WIT in the eyes of the 
woman he admires. FIT 
here could o^ily ba understood 
in the sense of good health or 
physical fitness; if it had been 
meant as fit for her the fact 
.should have been made clear. 
A man may be an invalid, or 
at any rate his state of health 
may be obviously bad. And 
his nature may be such that 
he not only has no preten¬ 
tions to wit but is actually 
averse to it. He may be 
stodgy and delight in his 
stodginess, and for that mat¬ 
ter the woman he admires 
may think none the less of 
him foE^it. On the other 
hand, human nature is such, 
particularly as regards 
relations between the sex¬ 
es, that it is feasi¬ 
ble for any man to feel he Is 
a HIT, or a success in Ihe^ 
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eyes of the woman he ad¬ 
mires. She may well malEe 
him feel so, be he neither fit 
nor a wit! 

(Wit)—Man considered to be 
this by the lad es s often tin- 
popular with his own sex. 

229-13D 

Why should a man considered a 
Wit by the ladi.s b:i often un¬ 
popular with his own sex? 
If there is a reason, then It 
proved too subtle for us. The 
faoL that a man is considered 
a wit by the ladies would as 
a rule signify little to other 
men since in the opinion of 
lordly man a woman’s sense 
oi wi: i.s u.^ually limittd. Any¬ 
way, the solver was here con¬ 
cerned with the effect rather 
than cause, and the fact was 
we could think of no substan¬ 
tial ev'dence to support the 
statement completed by WIT. 
On the other hand, a man's 
being cq s’dercd a HIT by 
the ladies mU^ht in itself 
prove a good and suffleent 
reason for his being unpopu¬ 
lar with his own sex—whe¬ 
ther because he is regarded 
with envy or wi.h scorn as 
•ladies’ man.” 

(Had)—^Sensitive youngster Is 
often loath to admit he has 
been this. 246-16A 

(Fit, Wit)—When one is feeling 
this one is apt to be rather 
indifferent to other people’s 
troubles. 271-39A 

(Bit, Wit)—^Budding author 
u'^ually hopes to make a this 
with hfis first book. 

342-30D 

(Wit)—Author of this usually 
has big demand for his work. 

353-31D 

Sometimes the public is quick 
to recognize an author of 
WIT and to respend accord¬ 
ingly. but very often such re¬ 
cognition is slbw. The sphere 
of Ifterature contains many. 
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examples of authors* who des¬ 
pite their wit, have had to 
struggle hard and long be¬ 
fore the'Ir work has been 
wiiely acclaimed. We felt, 
therefore, that the degree of 
frequency denoted in the Clue 
overstated the cas^ m rela¬ 
tion to WIT. On th,^ other 
hand we found nothing to 
quarrel with in the assertion 
completed by HIT. for once 
an author has scored a rra- 
sounding success with a book 
there is natural.y a big de¬ 
mand for his work. Some 
competitors may have felt 
that usually d d not go far 
enough in relation to HIT. 
but it must be remembered 
that although a book may ba 
relatively a hit. its subject 
ma.y restrict ’its scope ot in¬ 
terest to a very limited sec¬ 
tion of reader^. 

(Wit) Hostess is usually grati¬ 
fied when unaxpzcted guest 
at dull partly^' proves to b3 
ths. 391-33A 

To make out the best case for 
WIT, it had to bo assumed 
that the unexpected guest 
arrived late or after the other 
guests. Other wise (that is, 
if he arrived with or before 
the other gues s), it had to ba 
assumed that the party was 
dull in spite of his presence 
and his wit! Ass iming 
therefore*, that the ncTtv wa< 
dull befoi’e the unexp'cte 1 
gzed arriv-^d., we reasoned 
that since’ the other guests 
apiparently locked the m'nital 
resources to liven things un 
the unexpected guesTs wit 
might be wasted on them , 
Which would scaredy gratiVI 
the hostess. Moreover, ms: 
wit might be in que^lionable; 
taste or even malicious— 
which would gratify the hos¬ 
tess s'ill less! Again, unless 
one’s mood is properly attun¬ 
ed to it, the company of '4 
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wit can be jarring. 'We pre¬ 
ferred to say that when a^ 
unexpected guest at a dufli 
party proves to be a HIT| 
(thac is, a surprising success) 
i the hostess is usually graii- 

! fled. Not always, because his 

popularity ma.y relegate her 
I to the background. And 

' which hostess would then be 

' gratified. 

(Bit)—In the field of creative 
art most baginnners find it 

, very diflicult to make a. 

397-14A 

Make a bit clearly meant make 
a little money—perhaps no 
more than a few rupees. Su¬ 
rely, therefore, it would be 
going too far to say that in 
the field of creative art most 
beginners find it i^ery diffi¬ 
cult to make a BIT! On the 
. other hand, we reasoned that 

nearly all beginners might 
well find it difficult to make 
a HIT (or prove a success) 
and 7nost beginners find il 
very diflicult to do so. 

(Hof)—Apathetic youths are 
chiefly themselves to blame 
' when they feel unnecessarily. 

— 448-22A 

HITCH, n , a c itch, an impedi¬ 
ment. blow. 

. (Witch)—A little this rft«n 
causes an impafent man ti 
lose hi^ temper. 158-31A 

Hitch was adjudged to be the 
ap'or b.^cau-c it linked un so 
well wifh the word “impi^ 
tient.” Witch had less di'rect 
be iring on the Clue, since no 
reason was mentioned or even 
I implied why a fascinating 
or lx?witrhing little woman 
should <iften cause an impa- 
' tient man to lose Ti’s temper. 
'HITS, n., pi. hit, 

(Wits)—We often see some 
amusing ones on the stage?^ 
and cinema screen. 141-28A 
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OARSE, adj , harsh scuading. [ 

(Coarse)—^Actor with such a | 
voice is severely handicapped' 
in his professit n. 91-20A : 

(Coarse)—It is liable to grate 1 
on cne’s i:erv’es when a 
sp3aker becomes th's. 

130-23A: 

OAX, V. t., to play a trick upon; i 
n., a p ac'Jcal .loke. 

(Coax)—As a lule the more, 
generous a p-'rs<^n th^ easier; 
he 'is to this. 167-38A 

Coax means ‘persuade hy 
bland.shm.nts, practise 
wheedling.” It dees not 
recessarily innply the end or, 
purpose of the action des¬ 
cribed. A person may be 
coaxed into c^o ng an ungene-' 
rous as veil c s a generous 
thing. Clearly, on su' h an 
interpretation this alternative 
was not apt. It may also be 
taken to me n lo s.ly 
“humour or too he.” But in 
this case much must depend 
ucon the cau-.e o^ th^ moo 1 
or feelings that H is the pur¬ 
pose of the coaxing to re¬ 
move. If, O" inslai ce, a man ■ 
were anpx.\' about a mean 
action done to som body else, 
then the more generous he is 
the harder it would b? to 
sooth him—until amendy 
had been made or the cause 
of his anger otherwise re¬ 
moved, The Committ'e- 
ouestioned, theref ire, whe-: 
ther even with the reseiva- j 
lion “as a rule” < ne could ■ 
thus generalise about the sus-1 
ceptibi'lity of a generous man | 
to being coaxed, HOAX | 
means “deceive, take in bv 
way of a .ioke, play a trick 
upon for sport or without 
malice.” Now, usually, the 
more generous a man the less i 
suspicious he is. It was there¬ 
fore felt that good grounds 
existed to justify the state¬ 
ment completed by HOAX. 


(Coax)—Parents often have to 
this children to overcome 
their foolish fears. 225-11A 

Parents usually, rather 
than merely often, have to 
COAX childrei to overcome 
ihcir foolish fears. As a rule, 
hoaxing is tii d only when 
coaxing is futile or seems so. 
Clearly therjicra, parents 
HOAX less frequently than 
they coax rh Tiren to overco¬ 
me their foolish f jary. For ins¬ 
tance. when a child is afraid 
to take n edir ne, parents will 
n''rmnllv first tiy coax'ng, 
which should be successful in 
mo-t cases. In others how¬ 
ever. hoaxing may be neces¬ 
sary s-ich fs disguising The 
me dc ne or p etending tha1: 
it 13 nice. Ar other f'*equent 
ca’-’se of h >r.x ng, ard per¬ 
haps coaxing, is a loose tooth 
1ba^ must I e remt,ved 'est a 
child swallo vs it. If the 
child caimut be coaxed into 
op ning h s mouth for the re- 
m')val ot the tooth, then 
paient.s may say they merely 
w'ani to feel at—and thus 
achieve their purpose. 

(Coax)—We seldom become 
an:ry wu'th children when 
they attempt to this us. 

339-20A 

Both th' S ' of us on the Com¬ 
mittee who are parents and 
those who aic not considered 
COAX a!i unsuitable possible 
Solution here on the grounds 
that the stalement completed 
by this word was untrue. 
When children persist—and 
how they can persist!—in 
attempting to coax us into 
conceding something which 
we consider bad for them, of¬ 
ten the only effective way of 
coping with the situation is 
to become angry with th:m. 
The degree of fiequency de¬ 
noted, we thought, accorded 
much more aptly with HOAX. 
Of course, whether or rot we 
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become angry with children 
in such circumstances largely 
depends on the nature of the 
hoax, but most of us are in¬ 
clined to view such attempts 
indulgently unless sarious 
moral or material issues are 
involved. 

(Coax)—To flatter a man, wo- 
wen often give him impres¬ 
sion that he can easily this 
them. 37 7-28 A 

Even in these days of feminine j 
emancipati >n, woman sUll i 
res n*is t > flattorv an i other j 
such wUes a^ arj like’y to i 
gra 1 y a man's \'a vtt And i 
we felt that, inr identallv s’le | 
often gives him the impres-'; 
sioi that, to har at rny ra e. ‘ 
he is a b'tnz of sup^riiri 
stren.’th. m''n‘ally a* well as! 
physically, wherefore he can i 
easily HOAX her—if he so i 
deciles. But sle is much l^ss! 
likely, we thought to go so f ir i 
as t) give him the mnressiani 
that he can easily COAX her , 
Surely, ra'her does she makai 
the CDOxing seem har.l, thu5| 
to inspire in him greater j 
efforts, be they in the form j 
of lovi'nt c'e'’larat'io."s or pie-^ 
sents. And sh? preserves hi-;! 
self-esteem by convincing him | 
that it WviuH l e still h r’e'j 
for other me i to caax her! j 

!(Coax)—Nowadays children are! 
less easy to—than they used 
to be. 4O9-10A 

HOBBY, n., favourite occupation, 
not one’s mein buj^iness. 

(Hubby)—It is sometimes great 
mistake for wife to become 
extremely ab^orbei in this. 

257-19A 

Perhaps some competifors in¬ 
terpreted the Clue as referr¬ 
ing to another woman’s hus¬ 
band! This interpretation 
was not justified and in anv 
case such a deplorable situa¬ 
tion would certanily be niypre 


than sometiinr^s a great mis¬ 
take on the part of a wife. 
Perhaps, also some competi¬ 
tors felt that a wife so ab¬ 
sorbed in her husband might 
consequently neglect othfir 
important duties or interests 
which required her attention. 
We did not think Hie -pHraiM 
in^ of the Clue supported TEis 
deduction, since an obsession 
so single hearted goes beyond 
the bounds of the phrase ex 
tremely absorbed and calls 
for some such adverb as ex 
cessively or fanatically. It is 
generally considered desir¬ 
able for a wife to be very 
absorbed in her HUBBY, fo: 
a wile thus absorbed is in 
conseouence usually not onlv 
affectonate but keenly mind 
ful of the various domesti( 
factors of matrimony whiclr 
help to ke?D a husband con 
tented. If he be the kind ol 
husband who fails to appre 
date this loving solicitude— 
we believe there are sucl 
husbands!—is of course, { 
regrettable waste, but i 
would be an overstatement 
we though’, to call such irre 
proachable devotion a grea 
mistake. We could And n< 
substantial grounds for difl 
puting the statement comj 
plete ! bv HOBBY. If as i 
conceivable, a wife become 
more than moderately alj 
sorbed in some occupatid 
which IS outside the spher 
of her domestic interests, th 
latter might well suffer an 
We considered it self-evideti 
that this would be a gres 
mistake. 

HOEING, pr. p„ hoc; cleanin 
with the tool for scrapin 
up weeds, etc. 

(Hopnig) — Helps to mak 
things look better. 4-13' 

HOG, n., a swinish person. 

(Hag)—^By some people sir 
cerely admired for the fei 
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tures wh^ch most of iw are 
repelled by. 75-16D 

(Hug) Many seemingly cold 
young women unexpeciedly 
respond warmly to one. 

106-29A 

(Dog)—^Few of us enjoy com¬ 
pany of man who merits this 
tiUe. 129-17A 

The term “dog” when applied 
to a man is not necessarily 
derogatory. A man who is 
Inclined to flirt with pretty 
women is often referred to 
as a dog. Likewise the mid¬ 
dle aged or elderly man who 
has an excessive fondness 
for the pleasure and frolics 
of youth. For these reasons 
Dog would have been a ques¬ 
tionable solut o 1 . of the Clue- 
On the other hand, it may 
safely b'^ staged that few of 
us enjoy the company of a 
man who merits the title 
Hog, which mean.s a low or 
bruitsh fellow. It is only 
persons of a kindred charac- i 
ter who feel at ease in the 
society of such a man. j 

(Dog, Log)—Even the mildes j 
man is likely to resen^ being j 
called this. 194-14D' 

Each of the three al ema^lves 
had obviousl.v to be given its 
figurative meaning. The 
term DOG when applied to a 
person is often — p?rhap? 
more often than not—^used 
flippantly as in the sense of 
a fffiy fellow. Now it is un¬ 
likely. to say the least, that 
the mildest man would resent 
being so described. ^ LOG 
means a heavy, sluggish o" 
stupid person, and HOG a 
coarse, gluttonous, or filthy 
erson. Whereas, therefore, 
oth alternatives were ad¬ 
mittedly apt. we thought 
HOG, being the more oppro¬ 
brious term, was the apter, 
since the Clue refererred to 
even fhsd mildest man. 


(Dog, Log)—^Person so describe 
able is one we usually prefer 
to avoid. 333-33A 

(Dog, Log)—We usually feel 
I more than a little aversion 
for person describable as 
this. 363-30D 

jHOGS. n. pi. hog. 

(Hags)—It is difficult to find a 
redeeming feature in such 
parsons. 205-25D 

I can only conclude that those 
competitors who erred at this 
Clue did so through delibe¬ 
rately avoiding the obvious. 
A hag is an ugly old woman. 
Just becaufe a woman i ugly 
and old does it follow that ihe 
is in any way to b? condemn¬ 
ed. or inde'd is lacking in 
goodness? I’he verv sugges¬ 
tion i.s obviously lud’crous. A 
hog. figura ively. is a coarse, 
gluttonous ' 1 * filthy person. It 
is conceu ablv possibl? to find 
a redeeming feature in such 
a person, but that it must be 
difficult to dj so we had no 
doubt. 

HOLE, n.. (colloq) dilemna. fix. 
(Role)—In'elligent persons act 
with due c.ure and precision 
when they're in one. 62-18A 
Perhaps my experience ha& been 
s'ngularlv unfortunate, but I 
must confess that I have 
I known manv intelligent per¬ 
sons whose lamentable perfor¬ 
mances in amateur theatric¬ 
al-; have made me s^'uirm 
with pity and confusirn! My 
contention, therefore, is that 
intelligence is no criterion of 
' a perron’s abUi'y to ac when 
in a Role. I submit also that 
the phrase ‘‘with du^ care 
and preci^ioi” did not link up 
very aptly with the solution 
^role. Had the lat er been my 
‘'selection I should not only 
have used another adjective 
In place of “intelligent”, but 
1 should have used some 
words as ‘ability* and ‘confi¬ 
dence* in place of ‘care’ and 
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*Drecii>'ion’. On the other hand 
few, if any, objectioiMi could 
be advanced against the so¬ 
lution. Hole. For when an in¬ 
telligent person finds himself 
in a difficult situation he does 
not lose his head or allow 
himself to become panicky 
and ‘care’ and ‘precision’ are 1 
the two chief factorsi of beha-1 
vlour which he employs to i 
extricate himself. i 

HOME. n.. one’s own dwelling j 
place one’s country. | 

(Hole)—Crazy acdoris may land | 
you in one. 21-26D ! 

A single crazy action may suffi- i 
ce to land vou in a dilemma, , 
i.e.. Hole but when you com-; 
mit a number of crazy actions , 
doubts may well begin to :*ri- i 
se as to your sanitv and '• ' | 
run the risk of being landed ■ 
in a Home. The plural noun 
in Ihe Clue, waj therefore, 
a definite peinter to the cor- , 
rect solution. 

(Hop?)—Without its comforting 
influence there would probab¬ 
ly be many more suicides. 

89-‘>0A 

Hope would h ive maio the Clu? 
an undo]’s\a^ornent. Without 
hope there must surolv b? 
many more suicides Which 
of ns has riot a1 some time or 
anr)‘her had nothing else to 
fab b'K'k on fo" solace but 
bh'^d hone? Th^^ e mforung 
inflnence o*’ hom^^ has no 
doubt helped manv in despair' 
to ''k=‘ co'irage, bu‘, alas! 
all homf^s hove r.ol a comf nt- 
’ing influence. • 

(Rome)—Mos^ widely trav^ lied , 
people seem to be agi'eed that | 
this is the nlace they like: 
best. 181-7Dj 

'(Hope)—Tove and affection 

•help to strengthen this.' 

217-4D 

fHose. Hope)—^As a rule women 
cherish this more than men 
do. 248-5D 
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To what extent women cherish 
HOSE may be arguable, but 
surely as a rule men do not 
cherish hose at all! We ack¬ 
nowledged that strong though 
the case for HOME, HOPE 
could not be lightly dismissed. 
We reflected on woman’s role 
as the comforter of man and 
on the countless instances in 
which she keepi hope bright 
in him during his darkest ho¬ 
urs. We reflected on the devo-' 
tion with which a woman will 
stick to a blackguardly hus¬ 
band apparently in the firm 
hope that one day he will re¬ 
form. Then we wondered 
whether we weie not confu¬ 
sing the particular that is a 
wife’.s devotion, wi h the gene¬ 
ral. Moreover, is it not often 
loyalty or pity, rather than 
hope, that inspires a wife’s 
devotion to a blackguardly 
husband? And doe^ it necess¬ 
arily follow that bBcause in 
the role of comforter a wo¬ 
man sustains a man’s hopes 
she is herself so hopeful as 
she would have him believe? 
The practical (and often the 
ch ar sighted) is well-blended 
with the spiritual in woman 
Concluding thete reflections 
nm decided in favour of 
HOME, the woman’s domain 
as }i-‘ing on less contentious 
ground. 

(Hop'\ Love)—When this is far 
away wc usually long for 'it, 
265-28D 

(Hof/^)—Thf=‘ war has deprived 
ma’>v a person of this. 

293-29A 

(Some)—Reflective persons sel- 
doTi resent reasoned critici¬ 
sm if it contains this truth. 

303-23A 

SOME truth may b'=‘ and verv 
often is, only a half-truth is 
sometimes a,*; dama^ng as a 
lie. We thought it highly 
questionable, therefore, whe¬ 
ther reflective persons seldom 




HOME HOMELESS 

resent reasoned criticism if iHOMELESS, adj., without a home. 


It contains only some truth. i 
In our opinion, whether such! 
partial truth is likely to be ' 
resented or not by reflective : 
persons all depends on who 1 
utters it and whether its in-: 
completeness suggests or lea-' 
ves room for unwelcome infe- i 
rences. A HOME truth is an : 
unpalatable fact about one-. 
self and we thought that dis¬ 
agreeable thought this might 
be, a truly reflective person ‘ 
seldom resents it in reasoned 
criticism, because reflective 
persons are usually self-cri¬ 
tical enough to realize that 
resentment at a home truth is 
but an expression of wound¬ 
ed vanity. 

(Hope)—When all seemed lost, 
England gave many a victim 
of Nazi tyranny this. 

338-l«tD 

It is surely true beyond argu¬ 
ment that when all seemed 
lost England d'd indeed give 
a home in ih? broade^'t sensj • 
of the term, to manv a refu-, 
gee from Nazi tyranny. We 
could therefore find no 
grounds for adverse crticism 
of the Alternaive HOME as 
the Solu'ion. On the'oth:!r . 
hand while being lullv' abve 
to the incomparable part' 
played bv Eng’and in the 
conquest of Nazi tyranny, wo ' 
preferred to sav' it was the 
Uni ed Kmgdom. or, better 
stilj, the British CommoTi- ' 
wealth of Notions (aid’d by 
the United State's even before , 
Pearl Harbour) that gave ^ 
manv a victim of Nazi tvran- i 
ny HOPE. j 

(Hope)—Usually means more to! 
a wpman than to a man. 

386-23D 

(Hope)—Callous indeed is per¬ 
son who would wreck a fri¬ 
end’s—deliberately. 434-21A 
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(HopelesL*)—It is often dfflicult 
for person who is this not to 
give way to despair. 203-12A 
The only substantial difference 
between hopeless, in its strict 
or literal sense, and despair 
is that the two words are di¬ 
fferent parts of speech, one 
being an adjective and the 
other (in this case) a noun. 
Both signify utter want, or 
lack, ot hope. To say that a 
person is hopeless is, in effect, 
to say that he has given way 
to despair—and vice versa. 
Moreover, one speaks of a 
person's position, circumstan¬ 
ces. e c., being hopeless rather 
than the person himself being 
so. literally at any rate. Rea¬ 
soning along the^e lines, we 
dismissed HOPELESS read 
in this sense. But the term is 
usred very loosely in a collo¬ 
quial. or slans, sense. One 
sometimes savs a person is 
hopeless merely {o express a 
poor opinion of him. But that 
is no moie then an expression 
of opinion by one person of 
another, perhaps a moment¬ 
ary or passing opinio.i at that. 
It may be confined to one as¬ 
pect of the person at whom 
the epithet is directed and be 
dictated by purely personal 
preiudicc. 11 by no means ne¬ 
cessarily expres.es a general 
consensus of opinion. We 
therefore felt that the state¬ 
ment c'ompletcd by HOPE¬ 
LESS read in 'hat sense would 
have been, to say the least, 
rash. Moreover, in our view, 
some such indication a.* the 
word “called’ before th's In 
the Clue was required to 
.justify such a construction 
being placed upon hopeless 
That man.v people are .quite 
comment to be HOMELESS we 
readily agreed. We were ne¬ 
vertheless* satisfied that for 
a person who has no home to 
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take refuge in or to draw 
comfort from in times of 
great stress, it must often be 
difficult not to give way to 
despair. 

HOMELY, adi., domestic, unculti¬ 
vated: simple. 

(Comely)—Given normal cir¬ 
cumstances this sort of girl 
usually become^ a bride. 

91-35A 

The solution was ’indicated by 
the adverb usually. In nor-; 
mal circums ances, a girl who j 
is comely, that js to say. pica- ' 
sing, graceful; handsome: ne- i 
arly always becomes a bride. ! 
A larger pronort'on of girls' i 
known as h >mely remain j 
single, although usually their ' 
sterling qualiMes are duly! 
appreciated and marriage re 
sides. 

(’Comedy')—Such daugh ers are i 
o'^ten a source of great anxl- , 
eiy to their p .re.ats. 145-12\ : 

The sentence comnle'ed bv co-. 
mo!y could no but b'* cons- • 
trued as impugning the cha-1 
racter of a large proport'io.n | 
of comely daughters—and, . 

indirec'ly, their par n s. Often ^ 
went ton far for this alter¬ 
native. On the o'her hand, ir¬ 
respective cf their characters, 
daughters who answer to the 
description homoly are heavi¬ 
ly handicap'ped in ^life as a , 
rule, partic darlv in po far as i 
marriage is c ncerned and' 
are In consequence often a! 
source of great anxiety to; 
their parents. 

(Comely)—-How of^en are her 
clothes largely the cause of a 
woman seeming this. 199-23A 
HOMES, n.. pi. home. 

(Hop'^s)—Those of vast numbers 
of Nazis have been irrepara-j 
bly blas'ed by the Allies. 

307-27A 

At the time at which this Clue 
was published there was 
our view, no convincing evid¬ 
ence to support the notion that 
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the HOPES of vast numbers " 
of Nazis had bsen irrepara- 
bly blasted by the Allies. On 
the contrary Dr. Goebbels and 
his henchmen were sedulous¬ 
ly giving the opposite impres¬ 
sions and the attitude of Nazi 
prisoners taken in the field 
was s'till arrogant and .1 aunty. 
We thought, however, it could 
safely be asserted that vast 
numbers of Nazi HOMES have 
been irreparably blasted b.y 
the Allies. The devastation 
wrought by the the Allied Air 
Forces in the Ruhr area 
alone justifies such an asser¬ 
tion. Military objectives 
are no doubt the primary tar- 
gety of the Allied airmen, but 
it must be remembered that 
the homes of factory workers 
are usually adjacent to the 
factories and in the grime 
corle of war, are just as much 
military objectives as the 
factories themselves. 

(Hopes)—There having bright 

these usually does much to 
make people agreeable. 

350-25D 

Surely their having bright HO¬ 
PES virtually always does 
much to make people agree¬ 
able. We. for our part giving 
full weight to the word 
brighi were unable to see 
how it could fail to do so. 
Having bright hopes may 
mean even more than reali¬ 
zing those hopes—anticipation 
often being sweeter than rea- 
I'zation! Note that the Clue 
did not .say makes people 
more agrreable. It onlv said 
does much to that end. On 
the other hand, we felt, situ- 
ations^ are easily conceivable 
in which their m erely having 
bright homes would not da 
much to make people agree¬ 
able. A great deal would de¬ 
pend on the particular cir¬ 
cumstances, such as their po¬ 
sition 'in the household. They 
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may be downtrodde.i under¬ 
lings or poor relations, and 
the very brightness of the 
home may serve ironically 
but to emphasise their o\vn 
gloom. Nevertheless, we ag- 
JCeed that their having bright 
homes usually does much to 
make people agreeable. 
(Hopes)—How many shattered 
by the war have yet to be res¬ 
tored ! 358-lOD 

(Hopes)—Comparatively few 
people think their these are 
quite what they should be. 

368-15D I 

(Hopes)—People often bitterly i 
resent your poking fun a-j 
their— 412-lD j 

(Hopes, Holes)—^How easy it is ; 
to make enemies by belitf.l ng i 
people’s these! 447-28A j 

(Hopes)—These of the poor are 
far less easily I’ebuilt when i 
shattered than those of the ‘ 
rich. 450-6D; 

HOMILY, n., a sermon, discourse. 
(Homely)—^Parental advice to | 
the young may of en be des-: 
cribed as. 52-25D ! 


of his this often reaps unfore* 
seen trouble! 265-17A 

Unless he be singularly unima¬ 
ginative or a sap the man 
who robs another of his 
MONEY can usually foresee 
the possible consequences of 
his dark deed. We therefore, 
did not think the degree ol 
frequency denoted accorded 
well with this possible Solu¬ 
tion. On the other hand, the 
man who robs a nothe r of Ms 
sweetheart, i.e. HONEY, often 
is a sap. the kind who. if 
thirsty would ouaff a baaker 
of anv colourless liauid under 
the impression that it must 
be water! No need to elabo¬ 
rate on the unforeseen painful 
disillusionment subsea acntlv 
suffered by many a man who 
steals another’s young wo¬ 
man. !■ is a common theme 
of poetic iustice which we 
have all encountered in our 
reading and which many of 
us nave seen enacted in life 
(Money)—Even highly iiit?Jli- 
gent men often makes' fools 
of themselves over this 

311-18D 


HONE, n., wheelstone for sharp¬ 
ening razors etc. 

[(Hope)—Takes away dullness o! 
things, 38-20A 

The Clue was a definite state¬ 
ment, and as such solution 
Hone could have been regar¬ 
ded ^s a certainty. Hoy3 the 
alternative answer, someimcj 
helpj to releive or lighten 
the dullness of a drab existen¬ 
ce. but it cannot be said that 
It takes .that dullness away. 

HONEY, n., sweet-liqu d product 
collected by bees from the 
flowers. 

(Money)—Few things are sweet¬ 
er. 15-33A 

(Money, Sonny)—As a rule ac¬ 
quiring this helps to. dqyelop 
man'a protective inst’incfs. 

218-16A 

(Money)—^Man who robs another 


'HONOUR, n.. high respect, glory 
I good name, reputation, 
j (Humour)—Cynic may well say 
woman lacks sense of— 

435-14D 

HOOK. V. t., ensnare, marry. 
(Rook)—Woman usually explo¬ 
its man’s chivalry when 
she’s out to this him 

383-17D 

HOOKED, p. p. hook: ensnared 
(colloq.) married. 

(Rooked)—Susceptible young 

man is liable to be easily this 
by designing woman. 114-12D 
There being no express mention 
of what the .young man was 
susceptible to clearly implied 
that it was feminine charm. 
By common usage this cons¬ 
truction on susceptible is un¬ 
derstood in such circumstan¬ 
ce*. Similarly, the adjective- 
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designing when used to quali¬ 
fy the noun woman is usually 
taken to imply mainmonial 
designs. Therefore everything 
pointed to Hooked a colloquia¬ 
lism lor married as a very 
apt solution. Hooked is a 
slang term for cheated and 
its application to the Clue 
seemed much more remote, 
calling for many groundless 
assumptions. 

HOPE V. t.. to desire with expec¬ 
tation; n., expectant desire, 
confidence. 

(Mope. Tope, Dope)—Through 
their troubles many unfortu¬ 
nate do this. 27-33D j 

When a Clue seems to offer se- ’ 
veral solutions, all of which at I 
first appear equally apt. al-' 
ways ask yourself this quest- | 
ion:—^Which is the truer ans-! 
wer? Had they taken this ' 
precaution fewer solvers 1 
would have come to g. ief over ; 
the Clue. Hasty thinkers com-: 
pletely overlooked that the 
word “through” has several, 
interpretations, one of which! 
carries the same meaning as 
^‘throughout’* i.e. ‘from the 
beginning to end.” That was ' 
the meaning I had in my 
mind when framing the wor¬ 
ding of this Clue and if was; 
why the word “many” was , 
deliberately inserted as» a di- j 
rect pointer to the intended | 
solution Hope. A large num-1 
ber of entrants interpreted | 
the word “througlf’ as ‘in: 
consequence of” and thus read ! 
the Clue suggested the solu- ' 
tions DoT>e Tope and Mope 
However, the word “many” 
so weakened these answers 
that to mv mind a careful 
consideration of the two in- 
teiipretations proved Hope to 
be incomparably the truer 
answer. Of the numerous “un¬ 
fortunates” in this world few 
are entirely devoid of the sol¬ 
ace of hope. 


HOPE 


(Hole)—Many a golfing novice 
frequently loses. 56-34A 

Let me confess that the bitter¬ 
ness of personal experience 
inspired this lecent Clue and 
its solution! Alter persever¬ 
ing for 14 years 1 still consi¬ 
der myself a novice at the 
“Royal and Ancient-Game’\ 
and I can tesit'ify that so fre¬ 
quently do I lose all hope of 
ever mastering the game that 
only the obstinacy of vanity 
prevents me from giving it 
up. As my experience is 
shared by thousands of fel¬ 
low golfers hope, then was 
an apt solution. ^.It was also 
a better solution than hole, 
since not “many a golfing 
novice” but all golfing 
novices frequently lose holes 
at the devilish game. 

(Home) — The person who 
■hasn’t one i& indeed to be 
pitied. 108-28D 

I relecied the latter because it 
did not accord with the 
sweeping nalure of the slaile- 
ment made in the Clue. A 
person who has no home 
need not necessarily be piti¬ 
ed; circumstances may exist 
that make one undesirable. 
For that matter, some folk 
who have no home in the 
<’ommonly accepited sense of 
the term may well bt? en¬ 
vied. What of the invete¬ 
rate traveller with sufficient 
means fully to indulge his 
bmt? On the other hand, 
the alternative Hope was 
particularly apt, especially 
having regard to the em¬ 
phasis provided by the ad¬ 
verb “indeed.” Obviously, 
any person quite devoid of 
hope is indeed to be pitied. 
(Dope)—Many people fortify 
themselves against hard rea¬ 
lities with this. 129-17D 

Here the most significant key¬ 
word was “fortify” and 
solvers who realized this 
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must have had little hesita-[ 
tion in rejecting the solution! 
Dope. To fortify oneself is! 
to strengthen or invigorate i 
oneself against some iorm or ! 
other of attack or adversity. ■ 
In other words, to fortify 1 
oneself is to put up a cons-: 
(tructive resistance against 
formid'able circumstances 
such as those mentioned in ■ 
the Clue. The solution Hope, 
therefore, seemed exceeding¬ 
ly apt, for who can deny; 
that when faced with ruin, 
defeat, serious illness or dan-' 
ger many people bravely 
summon their courage and 
ward oft despair with the 
weapon of hope? On the 
other hand, people who dope 
in such circumsiances do not 
"fortify themselves” against ' 
them, for theirs is a 
defeatist resort, a surrender 
rather than a resistance to 
the said circumstances. By 
having recourse to dope they 
seek either to render them¬ 
selves oblivious to the hard 
Idealities in question or to 
blur their harshness. For 
this reason the selec ed solu¬ 
tion Hope was considered 
immeasurably superior to , 
the rejected alternative. | 
(Dope)—In dire adversity many 
persons derive sustaining, 
comfort from this. 166-13A 
It would be an exaggera ion 
to say that manv persons! 
turn to DOPE, or drugs, even 
In dire adversity — quite 
apart from the question whe- ■ 
ther they would derive sus-, 
taining comfort from such n 
source. On the other hand, 
it was agreed that virtually, 
all people derive some com-1 
fort, and man.y .sustaining 
comfort, from HOPE during | 
dire adverslt.y. ; 

(Rope)—^Excitable people are j 
apt to act incautiously when^ 
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given too much this. 

172-18D 

(Dope, Mope)—Persons who do 
this extravagantly are often 
a sore trial to their friends. 

213-25 A 

(Home)—Most of us turn to 
this for comfort in times of 
affliction. 213-8D 

The phrase most of us was a 
trifle rash with HOME as 
the solution. What about 
the hy no means negligible 
proportion of people who 
•have no home in the acespted 
sense of the word? Then 
there are those who while 
having homes, cannot turn 
to them in times of affliction, 
those still more unfortunate 
to whom, alas! home is itself 
an affliction! That most of 
us turn to HOPE, however, 
in times of affliction cannot 
reasonably be gainsaid. 

(Dope)—It is somedmes a kind¬ 
ness to deprive a person of 
this. , 215-21A 

Surely ’it is usually, or at least 
often, rather than some¬ 
times. a kindness to deprive 
a person of DOPE. Admitted¬ 
ly. sometimes dope is ad¬ 
ministered. under medical 
advire and must therefore be 
regarded as necessar 3 ^ But 
that is relatively rare. The 
Clue seemed scarcely to en¬ 
visage the situaiion in a hos¬ 
pital where an anaesthetic 
is administered for the pur- 
po.se nf an operation, because 
deprh'e implied that the per¬ 
son was already in posses¬ 
sion of, or W'ls used to tak¬ 
ing. dope. Clearly it is often 
cruel to deprive a person of 
HOPE, but circurnstances are 
conceivable in which it might 
be kind to do so. When a 
woman has been bereaved 
Pf her husband, as' in war 
and his death cannot be con¬ 
firmed, her hoping against 
hope may well be more tern- 
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ble than knowing the worst, f 
The sudden blow of such 
news often stuns and thus 1 
produces its own anaesthetiic. | 

(Rope)—Ultimately it usually { 
proves unkind to give a child i 
too much this. 257-27D | 

(Dope, Rope)—It is usually less; 
harmful to be given too much ■ 
than too lUtle this. 313-34Ai 

Obidously it must always be; 
very harmiul to be given too i 
much DOPE and in most ■ 
instances more harmful to be 
given too much than too 
litide. While wc were ready , 
to admit that given too much; 
ROPE i.e. freedom to follow i 
one’s 'inclinations, may of.en 
be less harmful than being 
given too little, we thought. 
that usually went top far in , 
this connection. Clearly in ! 
the case of immature or 
irresponsible persons exces -1 
sive freedom harmful than: 
prove more harmful than | 
severe restriction. On the 1 
grounds that optimism and j 
that the conseQuences* of 
excessive encouragement are 
usually less injurious than 
the fears and anxieties occa¬ 
sioned by unhopefulness, we 
thought that the statement 
completed by HOPE could 
reasonably be upheld. 

(Dope. Mope, Tope)—We are 
usually inclined to pity those 
who this excessively. 

333-12D 

We agreed that reflective and 
kindly people usually feel 
some pity for those who 
DOPE or TOPE excessively, 
but since there are large 
numbers of persons who are 
neither reflective nor kindlv 
we felt that in view of 
usually the statement com¬ 
pleted by either of these Al¬ 
ternatives would be hard to 
deny that a great many peo¬ 
ple feel disgust or contempt 
ratber than pity towards 
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those unfortunates who dop© 
or tope excessively. It would 
be an exaggeration too, we 
thought, to say that we are 
usually 'inclined to pity those 
wno TOPE excessively. Such 
people often exhaust pity 
and inspire impatience. We 
considered HOPE the most 
apt Solution here,‘because as 
a rule we cannot help feel¬ 
ing at least a little sorry for 
person.s who bravely or con¬ 
fidently maintain hope in cir¬ 
cumstances which seem to 
render such hope v’^ain or 
excesstive. 

(Home)—Our lives are more 
influenced by this than prob¬ 
ably most of us realise. 

369-30A 

(Home)—We usually feel great 
sympathy for person who, is 
compelled to give uP cherish¬ 
ed this. 391-31A 

The Committee reasoned that 
whatever usually makes us 
feel great sympathy for a 
person (who may or may not 
be our friend) must be very 
provocative of sympathy. 
They therefore asked them¬ 
selves which was the more 
provocative of sympathy a 
person’s be'ing compelled to 
give up a cherished HOME 
or his being compelled to 
give up a cherished HOPE. 
They decided on the latter 
because, for one thing, it 
went farther, and. for an¬ 
other. it embraced HOME to 
the extent that that peraon 
who is compelled to give up 
a cherished home would 
have incidentally to give up 
hope of rema’lning in that 
home. Be it noted, the word 
cherished clearly implied 
that the hope was something 
very dear to the person con¬ 
cerned and of major conse¬ 
quence. On the other hand, 
a girl may be compelled to 
give up a cherished home to 
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marry, or a young man to i 
go out into the world. There j 
need be nothing very moving; 
about either occurrence. j 
'(Rope)—In seeking to encour- 
age him. boss of en gives am- ' 
bilious employee too much 
this. 402-aP 

We agreed that, in seekuig to 
encouarge him, a bos.j mav 
possibly give an (*mbil'Ous 
employee too much ROPE 
But we thought that often 
in the Clue pointed to the 
Solution HOPE. In o her 
words, we thought ihat in 
seeking to encourage an am-. 
bilious employee a poss would 
be more likely to give him 
too much hope than too much! 
rope. After all. words of 
hope are so easily spoken and i 
cost little. Moreover, they' 
help to counter an employee’s j 
requests for more wages! I 
Giving the employee too much 1 
rope, however, may be eauf- i 
valent to handing him the i 
reins of authority. And 
that might well cause dissen¬ 
sion among the other em¬ 
ployees and even have a dis¬ 
astrous effect on the business. 
(Rope, Dope)—^Too much usually 
brings disillusionment. 

448-37A 

HOPELESS, adi., feeling no hope. 
(Homeless)—^We’re probably in¬ 
clined to have more sympa'hy 
for young people than for old 
people when they are— 

431-lD 

HOPES, n.. pi. hope. 

(Homes, Holes)—Most people 
live in these. 4-32A 

(Homes)—War would shatter 
those of many parents. 

56-lD 

(Homes)—Speaking generally, 
it would seem that it is the 
folk who have modest ones 
who are the happiest. 

118-15D 
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It would be hard indeed to 
generalize in such a mannef 
with an assured degree of 
accuracy concerning Homes, 
more especially since we are 
concerned not with actualiti¬ 
es but appearances. With Ho¬ 
pes, however, there is much 
more to go on. th ? pen^ronal 
element being involved* Here, 
as is o^len the case with 
Clues in Commonsense Cross^ 
loords, reflection upon the 
characteristics of our ac¬ 
quaintances was helpful. 
How olien is the ambitious 
man clearlv a prey to acute 
chagrin arising out of high 
hopes deferred or dashed. 
Having full measure of what 
has been described a:y divine 
discontent, he is ever rest¬ 
less, seldom has peace of 
mind. Such would not ap¬ 
pear to be the case with the 
man of modest hopes. He is 
prepared to jog along and 
lx* satisfied with a moderate 
reward for steady endeavour. 
(Homes) — Extravagant these 
are apt to lead to maritsd un¬ 
happiness. 223-22D 

(Homes)—On those of the 
masses largely depends a 
nation’s development. 

237-7D 

(Homes)—Those of poor people 
of the next generation will 
probably be brighter. 

309-26D 

With the application of mo¬ 
dern scientific ideas about 
fresh air and light to archi¬ 
tecture in general and hous¬ 
ing in particular, it is a cer¬ 
tainty and not a mere proba¬ 
bility^ we though!, that the 
HOMES of people of the 
next generation will be 
brighter, l.e., literally brigh¬ 
ter* than many of them are 
now. It is by no means as 
certain that the HOPES of 
poor people of the next gene- 





ration will be brighter, but 
we thought there is a rea¬ 
sonable probability of their 
being so, in view of the so¬ 
cial security plans which are j 
being mapped out and pon- j 
dered by enlightened nations j 
to dav. 1 

(Homes)—The truly modbst ! 
never have pretentious these, i 
327-15A' 

Clearly the phrasing of this i 
Clue was abogether too; 
sweeping read in coniunCiion | 
with HOMES. There are cir-1 
cumstances m which a ti*ulv 
modest person cannot help' 
having a pretentious home. , 
For instance, a truly modest 
wife may have a pre'enlious- 
ly inclined husband or vice 
. versa. Again, in conditions , 
of restricted accommodation : 
a truly modest person may ' 
be compellcvd to rent a home 
describable as pretentious ' 
Among the meanings of pre-' 
teniious are “presumptuous” 
and “arrogant” and reading 
the word in either of these' 
senses in conjunction with 
the Solid ion HOPES we 
thought that the statement 
made by the Clue was justi- 
fiable. 

'(Homes)—Knowing their those 
helps us to know people’s 
natures. 344-5D 

(Homes)—Hop? has* been des¬ 
cribed as the most vital ' 
movement mortals feel and 
the balm and li/e-blood of 
the soul. We for our part. 
were convinced that if you 
know people’s hnrtes you ' 
must know something of i 
their natures. There need ' 
be nothing so intimaielv per-1 
sonal about their HOMES, in ; 
the orderinf? of which they; 
may have little or no say. 
We could think of many 
cases where knowing a per¬ 
son’s home would not help 
us to know his nature, and 
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therefojne felt that this Al¬ 
ternative was less suited to 
the categorical statement in 
the Clue. 

(Homes)—We are often much 
influenced by those of our 
friends. 381-29A 

Sometimes we may be impress¬ 
ed by the taste in which a 
friend’s home is furnished, 
may envy him his servants, 
and may wish for the domes¬ 
tic comforts that are his. 
But would it not be going 
too far to say that we are 
often much influenced by 
the HOMES of our friends? 
They may have little or no 
say in the ordering of their 
homes. Moreover, we may 
rarely visit them. On the 
other hand, the Committee 
thought it reasonable to 
assume that we are well ac¬ 
quainted with our iricncTs^ 
HOPES. And as there is 
more personal interest in 
hopes than in homes, they 
felt they were on safer 
ground with the selected 
Solution. 

(Homes)—World today scarcely 
encourages people to have ex¬ 
travagant— 415-lD 

(Topes)—We seldom have much 
sympathy for person who, it 
seems merely — when 'in 
Trouble. 422-27A 

(Holes, Homes)—How hard it 
often is when we’re middle- 
aged to recall the—we lived 
in when,young! 445-lD 

While considering the merits of 
the possible Solution HOMES 
the Committee were confront¬ 
ed with two major objections 
for its selection. First of all, 
relatively considered, far, 
more middle-aged "people mi¬ 
ght presumably continue to 
Jive 'in the same homes where 
they lived when they were 
young. But the hopes of the 
young usually undergo vast 
changes by the time they 
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attain to their middle-age. Se¬ 
condly the Adjudicators could 
not agree on the factual con¬ 
tent of the statement read 
along with HOMES, because 
among the few memories- that 
linger in our middle-age, 
those around the homes of 
our younger days, are the 
most vivid and usually very 
happy also. While these consi¬ 
derations prevailed against 
the choice of HOMES, they 
easily provided the Commiitee 
with sufficient ground to fix 
up HOPES on balance, they 
felt the phrasing How hardl 
and often just allowed for 
such exceptions as could be 
reasonably thought of where 
middle-aged people are able 
to recall the hopes they lived 
in when young. 

HORDE, n., a troop of namads. 
gang. 

(Horse)—It is dangerous to ; 
betray any nervousness to a, 
restive one. 176-22A i 

i 

HORRID, ad., frightful, rough, j 

(Morbid, Sorbid)—Most of us i 
are instinctively repelled by I 
person who has this kind of I 
mind. 156-21A | 

It would be agreeable to think: 
that most of us are instinc- j 
tively repelled by a person j 
who ha^ a sordid mind and j 
by even a person, who has a | 
morbid mind. But would it' 
not be merely wishful think-1 
ing? It would be going too far 1 
to say that most of us are so ' 
repelled. They reflected on j 
the popularity of literature' 
and films that are but the 
projectious of sordid and 
morbid minds. Horrid was 
adjudged to be more consis¬ 
tent with the sweeping 
nature of the Clue, parti¬ 
cularly with the words "most 
of us” because this altema- 
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I five means “terrible, fright- 

! ful.” 

j (Torrid)—Lengthy stay in this 
I sort of climate is apt to make 

I the healthiest unfit. 207-14D 

iHORSE, n., a quadruped used as 
beast of burden and for 
riding. 

(Morse)—Sometimes used for 
conveying messages. 27-4A 

The word ‘messages* in this 
Clue immediately suggests 
the solution Morse, with 
Hon*,?, as an alternative ans¬ 
wer. However, the qualify¬ 
ing word 'sometimes* was 
sufficient to make Horse the 
better selection. Modern 
telegraphy offers such wide¬ 
spread facilities that Morse 
is not merely ‘sometimes* 
but commonly used for con¬ 
veying messages. In remote 
and isolated districts how¬ 
ever, a horse is still occa¬ 
sionally used for the purpose. 

(Horde)—Effectively to deal 
with a wild one requires 
pluck and experience. 

34-31A 

The word ‘experience* was a 
definite pointer to the com¬ 
piler's selection. Horse. It 
would be difficult to acquire 
experience in the handling 
of wild hordes, since the 
latter ai'e not sufficiently 
common. When such situa¬ 
tions arise it is the man who 
possesses firmness and tact 
who is best able to deal with 
a wild horde. On the other 
hand, o/Tectively to break in 
or control a wild horse does 
call for both pluck and ex¬ 
perience the latter being an 
essential requirement. 

(Horde)—Unless handled with 
^reat care restive one is 
likely to get out of control. 

215-8A 
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(House)—^Neglect of this is apt 
to prove costly to owner, 

251-30A 

[(House)—Its value to prospec¬ 
tive purchaser often largely 
depends on how old' it is. 

325-12A 

(House)—People are apt to be- ^ 
come sentimentally attached' 
to one they are used to. ! 

347-4D i 

Perhaps some of you rejected , 
PIORSE on the ground that j 
the Clue referred to people in ! 
general and that relatively 1 
few people have much to do ; 
with Iprses. This was false I 
reasoning because in the 
statement completed by 
horse the word people was in 
effect restricted to those who 
are used to a horse. Of the 
phrase used to we decided 
that it was only fair to give 
it the interpretation that, 
broadly speaking, the thing 
referred to was used or em¬ 
ployed by the people con¬ 
cerned We inferred some 
intimacy, as it were, from the 
phrase, because neither a 
house nor horse that one me¬ 
rely passes or sees' every day 
is likely to make one senti¬ 
mentally attached to it. After 
careful consideration, we ul¬ 
timately preferred HORSE 
because it is a living crea¬ 
ture and as a rule a parti¬ 
cularly loveable specimen of 
the animal kingdom. It is 
well known as the friend ol 
man and has often inspired 
the poets. It was Gordon 
who sang; “Yet if man, of 
all the Creator planned. His 
noblest work is reckoned, of 
the works of His hand, by 
sea or by land, the horse 
may at least rank second”. 
We felt that people are less 
likely to become sentimental¬ 
ly attached to a House they 
are used to. because so much 
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[ would depend on how happy 
or sad they have been in that 
house. It may be a hovel of 
the worst kind or a barrack¬ 
like structure in which one 
merely boards in the less 
pleasant sense of the term. 
HORSES, n., pi. horse, 

(Hordes) — Excitement often 
causes these to get om of 
control on race-course. 

112-16 A 

X did not think the latter was 
quite the word for race¬ 
course crowds or that race¬ 
goers could be said often to 
get out of control. The 
idightest acquaintance with 
the Turf should have enabled 
solvers' to appreciate the apt¬ 
ness of the selected solu¬ 
tion. How often do race 
horses get out of control 
through excitement, pai^ticu- 
larly at the starting gate! 
(Houses) — There is usually 
something pathetic about 
broken down— 408-18A 

HOSE, n., stockings. 

(Home)—Many business' girls 
can afford to provide them¬ 
selves with. 28-23D 

Charming, clever, efficient and 
practical though large num¬ 
bers of them are, not ‘many’ 
business girls, either in the 
West or East, earn suffi¬ 
ciently high salaries to be 
able to provide themselves 
with a home. We know of 
course, that this inequitable-4 
state of affairs is due solely 
to man’s ineffable conceit in 
hiis business prowess, but all 
that will be altered in the 
brave new world which 
woman is rapidly sihaping! 
Meanwhile. business girls 
can afford to provide them¬ 
selves with clothes and such 
necessities, and hose 
therefore, the more apt solu¬ 
tion to the Clue under discus¬ 
sion. 
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(Nose, Pose)—Generally speak¬ 
ing attractive this is of more 
importance to a woman than 
to a man. 216-27D 

(Pose)—Woman needs shapely 
figure to exploit this to best 
advantage. 259-14A 

[(Nose )—^According to laLhion j 
experts no really smart wo- 
man can bear her—to be 
shiny! 301-26A; 

Nowadays many smart women \ 
are doing war woik in a fac-j 
tory or workshop and we feel: 
quite sure that while they j 


argument, does not apply to 
the case in point. To meet a 
stiff host need by no means 
be necessarily embarrassing. 
One may know him well and 
as a really good natured fel¬ 
low. His stiffness may be 
sheer nervousness. Some¬ 
times, however, a stiff host 
is undoubledly embarrassing, 
especially when he is our 
superior, socially or other¬ 
wise. 

(Most)—Indicates a large num¬ 
ber. 211-20A 


are so engaged their noses 
are constantly shiny and 
they don’t care a twopenny 
damn about it. We were 
agreed that no really smart 
woman can bear her NOSE 
to be shiny on social occa¬ 
sions and the like, but scope 
of the Clue wasn’t restricted 
to such occasions. But. 


j HOSTS, n., pi. host. 

I (Posts, Costs)—Become reduced 
; in bad times. 25-26D 

IHOT adj., heated, fierce, of a high 
; temperature. 

I (Hit) — Temper sometimes 
makes a person. 24-8A 

(Pot) — What keen athlete 
often gets. 27-34D 


There is no doubt about j 
the smart woman’s aver¬ 
sion to shiny HOSE. Not 
under any circumstances 
would she voluntarily wear 
stockings that are shiny be¬ 
cause by all women of 
fashion such stockings have 
long been held to be vulgar' 
and to denote a lack of taste j 
on the part of the wearer. 
HOST, n., a large number, one 
who entertains guests, land-1 
lord of the Inn. \ 

(Cost)—Having to meet stiff j 
one is sometimes extremely 
embarrassing. 121-22D 

To qualify the noun “Cost” 
with the indefinite article 
“a”, as in the Clue, would 
have been ungrammatical 
and the adjective was 

another compiicatiion. “To 
meet the cost” is good Eng¬ 
lish. The . battle is some¬ 
times described as being won 
' “at heavy cost” and here it 
might be pointed oift that 
*‘a” Is understood, but this 


(Rot)—Young men are inclined 
to regard jokes which are 
this iisi clever. 26-18D 

(Hit)—One cannot be this wkh- 
out suffering some discom¬ 
fort. 89-20D 

<Hit)—Scandalous report in 
sensational newspaper often 
makes one. 102-32D 

To have selected Hit as the so¬ 
lution of this Clue would 
have been a misuse of the 
term. A hit is “a surprising 
or an outstanding success” 
and this definition does not 
happilv fit the context of 
the Clue. A scandalous 
newspaper report often cre¬ 
ates a sensation and some¬ 
times rouses a storm of ques¬ 
tionable publicity round the 
heads of the persons concer¬ 
ned. but by reason of its un¬ 
ethical foundations the sen¬ 
sation or interest which it 
provokes cannot with any 
degree of truth be temwd /i 
Hit. That some of the scan¬ 
dalous reports! indulged in 
by sensational newspapers 
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inspire us with burning in¬ 
dignation, i.e., make us hot 
cannot be gainsaid. 

(Not)—CofTee makes a refresh-1 
ing drink whether it is iced 

or. 108-29D 

I suggest that in ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances lukewarm coffee 
would be regarded by a nor¬ 
mal pei'son as an insipid ra¬ 
ther than a refreshing drink, i 
Extremes of temperature I 
give beverages such as co- j 
flee that p quancy which I 
makes them refreshing.! 
wherefore we like them ei¬ 
ther hot or cold. No further j 
comment will be required to j 
convince shrewd solvers as j 
to the superior aptness of the j 
correct solution. i 

(Hop)—Being caned by teach- ( 
er usually makes school boy; 
this. 126-lD i 

‘Hop’ means ‘leap on one leg’, | 
‘spring’, ‘walk lame” ‘limp’j 
Clearly the last two defini- i 
tions could noi apply here, | 
because as a rule caning j 
nowadays is inflicted on the; 
hand. The adverb ‘usually’, 
in the clue seemed to go too 
far for the first two defini¬ 
tions. A schoolboy caned 
usually nurses his hands or 
shakes them. But casting: 
back their minds to school-1 
days, most men compedtorj! 
will surelv agree that it was j 
at any rate no: usual for a 
boy to hop after getting the! 
canc. Wi’th tho self conscious- \ 
necs of their kind, mos^ i 
schoolboy shrmk from cutting' 
a ludicrous figure. On the j 
other hand for a schoolboy | 
b usual to feel hot or re- j 
fientful if only temporarily. ; 
when caned is to be exceed¬ 
ed. Such a feeling is the na- 
hiral reaction to pa^n. espe- 
oiallv wh^n it is deliberale- 
Iv inflicted by somebody 
else. (This is to put a flgura-' 
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fcive construction on the 
word but there may well b? 
a certain literal heat as 
well, according to the seve¬ 
nty of the canmg.) Even 
when we hurt ourselves we 
feel resentful. Let a grown¬ 
up recall the last occasion 
when he stubbed his toe! 
Ot course some caning^ 
may be so light that littli 
or no heat is engendered. 
This provided largely lor 
exception allowed by ‘‘usual¬ 
ly.” 

XHog)—Blunderingly causing 
pain to a sensitive person 
is apt to make a man feel 
this. 131-7D 

In the flrs’t place it is note¬ 
worthy that the person pain¬ 
ed is sensitive. From this 
fact it may be inferred that 
a normal person might not 
be pained in similar cir¬ 
cumstances. Hop, as here su¬ 
ggested could not mean glut¬ 
ton and therefore necessari¬ 
ly implied something in the 
nature of a low coarse fel¬ 
low. Now would the average 
man be stricken with such 
profound remorse as to feel 
himself thus degraded mere¬ 
ly because he was gud y of a i 
indiscreet remark or actio i? 
Surely not. That he would 
regret his blunder and have 
a sense of mental discomfi¬ 
ture or embarrassment h:is 
a tendency to make one feel 
hot. 

(Hit)—Becoming involved 5n ? 
brawl usually results in one 
getting this. 183-27D 

A brawl is a noisy quarro’ 
and need not be attended bv 
violence but even .^f it Is, 
whether any one of the peo¬ 
ple involved will hz hit is 
purely conjectural. We 
therefore came to the coi^ 
elusion that the chance oT* 
one getlng HIT through be¬ 
coming involved in a brawl 
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ij not so great as to iustify i 
the adverb usually. There Is I 
clearly much more I'kely-i 
hood of one getting HOT, I 
either literally or metapho-1 
ricaliy in such circumstan¬ 
ces. 

(Hit)—^When one is this it Isj 
sometimes hard to restrian 1 
one's temper. 190-18D I 

It was reasonable to read HIT.! 
asf the term was suggested; 
here m its literal, rather I 
than Its figurative. sense.! 
which would have been ■ 
somewhat vague in this con- 
text. But sometimes would 
have understated the fre¬ 
quency wUh which it Is 
hard to restrain one’s tem¬ 
per under such provocation.; 
On the other hand, bomg 
merely HOT would scarcely' 
subject one's' temper to so 
great a s rain, and we, ^ 
therefore, considered this 
alternative to be more con¬ 
sistent with the adverb 
someumes. \ 

(Hit)—A man’s dignitv ig apt ■ 
to be impaired when he Is 
this. 202-35D 

(Hop)—Foul blow is liable to 
make a person this. 

20.3-12D 

.(Pit. Hit)—Spirited lad usually ' 
dislikes being fussed over 
when he is this, 225-25D 
(Hit)—When young man be-1 
oomes this he often loses' 
his head. 246-15A, 

(Hit)—If you get into a dis- I 
pute with a rough you are; 
likely to get this. 283-25A: 
(Not)—If you asked for a | 
cold drink and found it was j 
this you’d probably send 't ] 
back. 309-34D1 

If you asked for a cold drink 
and found that it, the cold 
^ drink you had asked for was 
HOT you might not send It 
back but you probably 
would. Much would depend 
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on the time at your disposal, 
or whether you could be bo¬ 
thered. For instance occasi^ 
onally when we ask for cold 
coffee our order is misunder¬ 
stood and we are brought 
hot coffee, and sometimes we 
have neither the time aor 
the Inclination to correct the 
mistake. If you asked for a 
cold drink and you were 
brought one which was NOT 
cold but tep d it is doubtful 
whether you would bother to 
send it back. You might, but 
equally, you might not. Hen¬ 
ce Ui our opinion the jproba- 
bility denoted accorded bet¬ 
ter with HOT than with 
NOT. 

(Not)—How hard it usually is 
to seem cool in argument 
when one is this! 350-36D 

Whether one finds it very hard 
to seem cool in an argument 
when one is not depends- on 
how far one is from being 
cool. When one is not cool 
one need not be the opposite 
of cool; one may be just 
lukewarm. Reasoning along 
these lines, we came to the 
conclusion that the words 

how hard it usually is . 

were immoderate read with 
the Alternative NOT. That 
it is usually very hard to 
seem cool in an argument 
when one is HOT was in our 
opinion a much more accept¬ 
able con'ention, since hot¬ 
ness is the opposite of cool¬ 
ness. 

(Not)—Man who is cool in dis¬ 
pute usually has _advantage 
over opponent who is this*. 

361-25D 

If one’s opponent be NOT cool 
it does not necessarily fol¬ 
low that he is “burned up^* 
or very angry; he could be 
merely hike-warm or slightly 
roused, still retaining his 
normal reasoning faculties 
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and presenting his case in 
lucid, persuasive and pointed 
terms. It would not be true, 
therefore, to say that a man 
who is cool in dispute has 
so often as usually an adv^- 
tage over such an opponent. 
On the other hand, an op¬ 
ponent who is HOT in argu¬ 
ment ha^ generally speaking 
already lost half the battle, 
other factors being equal. 
He probably speaks hastily 
without thinking, loses his 
sense of proportion, and out¬ 
lines his points more or less 
incoherently and midly. It 
will be generally agreed that 
such an opiponent is usually 
at a disadvantage in dispute 
with a cool, self-possessed 
person. This is not always 
the case, however, for de¬ 
pendent upon individual tem¬ 
perament some people, ad¬ 
mittedly few. can become 
extremely heated in argu¬ 
ment on account of the pas¬ 
sion of their convictions and 
yet retain unaltered their j 
faculty of clear thinking and , 
power of expression. Reason- j 
ing thus the Committee ag-1 
reed that HOT was the more • 
apt Solution- ; 

(Not)—We are usually less lia- j 
ble to become irritable in i 
cold weather than when it is' 
this. 373-1 

HOTEL, n., a hou.se for enter- i 
taming travellers. ’ 

[(Hovel)—It is hard to foster 
the spirit of family life in : 
this. 172-24A , 

A HOVEl is 3 small or mean , 
dwelling. But be it ever so I 
humble there’s no place like i 
home. This sentiment, so of-. 
ten sneered at by the cymes, j 
Is nevertheless still substan-! 


tlons of a hovel may well 
give more scope , for th^ 
fiipirit of self-sacrifice and 
the will to help one another. 
Our selection of HOTEL was 
no indictment of hotels as 
such. It is not the purpose 
of the average hotel to fos- i 
ter the spirit of family life 
but to provide a substitute,^ 
for it by catering for the in-] 
dividual. j 

(Hovel)—One is apt to be im¬ 
patient of guests who act as 
though one’s home were this. 

346-13A 

HOUND, n.. despicable man. 
(Bound)—When a man is this 
to wife he detests she is 
usually greatly to be pitied. 

; 142-11A 

1 The sentence complete 1 b^. 

Bound would have Implied, 
among other things, that 
UL-ually a woman is not to 
blame for being detested bv 
her husband. One could 
scarcely be called a misog>^- 
nist for regarding this as a 
rash statement! Moreover, 
it does not necessarily follow 
that because a husband de¬ 
tests his wife, he ilUreafs 
her. ,She mav not even know 
he destests her. With fho 
solution Hound it seemed 
only required to lustify the 
exceptions allowed for bv 
usually. Now clearly, in some 
cases a woman is herself lar- 
gelv tn blame for her hus¬ 
band detesting her and beiniiiil 
a bound to her. 

HOUNDED, p p. Hound, chased 

(Wounded, Sounded, PoundeHT—' 
We’re apt to smack our lipu 
with approval when philanu 
erer is—b.v woman. 4"30-16D 
HOUNDED wa^ a stronger term 


tlally true. In fact the spdrit 
of family life probably flou¬ 
rishes more in humble dwel¬ 
lings than in the residences 
of the rich. The very limita- 


in that 'it could not be under¬ 
stood in any mild or modified 
sense. Whereas a person can 
be slightly wounded he can¬ 
not be slightly hounded. He is 
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either hounded or he 5s not. 
Moreover we thought that a 
philanderer’s being hounded 
by a woman was just such a 
piece of poetic justice as 
would be apt to make us 
smack our lips with approval. 
For does not a philanderer 
hound women? WOUNDED 
did not give such a clear pic¬ 
ture. There was nothing to 
say how deeply the philander¬ 
er was wounded, whether li-! 
terally or figuratively. More-; 
over, if he were literally kni- i 
fed should we be at all like -1 
ly to smack our lips with ap-! 
proval at such a crime? 

HOUR, n., short time, 60 minutes. I 

(Tour)—After Ipng spell in i 
city how refreshing is this; 
in the country. 233-26D 

HOURS, n., pi. hour. j 

(Tours)—When one Is enjoy- • 
ing oneself how quickly ■ 
these seem to pass. 22l-22Ai 

'(Tours)—How often are our ’ 
holiday these happier in an-, 
ticipation than in realisa-; 
tion. 273-35A 

‘‘Oft expectation fails, and 
most oft there were most it 
promises”, sang Shakespeare, 
and who among us has not, 
had occasion to echo the ob-' 
servation? And since it is as 
applicable to prospective ho-i 
lidavs as it is to any other | 
expected pleasure, we consi-. 
dered HOURS an apt Solu¬ 
tion here. That our holiday 
hours are often happier in 
anticipation than in realisa¬ 
tion will be generally ag-i 
reed, since most of us at ■ 
some time or other during. 
our holidays have experien -1 
ced such , unforeseen vexa- I 
tions as diisappointing wea-' 
ther, poor accommodation 
and inferior foad. We could 
think of no satisfactory rea¬ 
son why • holiday TOURS 
should be singled out here. 
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r Relatively few of us spend 
I our holidays touring and mo¬ 
reover, completed by, 
HOURS, the statement made 
embraced TOURS. 

HOUSE, n., a building to dwell 
in. 

(Horse)—Buyer often finds this 
much mom expensive to run 
than he anticipated. 49-13A 
(Horse)—It is usually rash to 
buy one without expert opi¬ 
nion. 191-19A 

The phrase withou,t expert opi¬ 
nion in the Clue implied 
without getting or consulting 
expert opinion. Oiherw'se. 
we thought the word know¬ 
ledge would have been used 
instead of opinion. Now. 
the relatively few people 
who buy horses are usually 
interested in the animals 
themselves and know how 
to assess their vital qualities. 
Furthermore, surely many 
such people do in fact 
make their purchases with¬ 
out consulting expert opinion 
on the subject have no 
cauic to regret their action 
Many people who buy hou¬ 
ses, however. have little 
knowledge of rp''hitecture, 
nor are thev narticularly in- 
tero'^tc'^ in buildings as such. 
Thcrofnr-''. to s.ay thn' i" is 
usually rash to buv a HOUSE 
without expert opin'on was 
a r"‘asonabl^ observation. 
TIOUSES. n., pi. house. 

(Horre.s) — The better they 
are the better will b"‘ the 
race. 58-28A' 

My reason for rejecting Horses 
was that this solution was 
far too vague and 1< ose fit¬ 
ting in its appliactioii the 
Clue. Giving the Clue its 
horse-racing interpretation, 
in what way it might bo ask¬ 
ed, would a race be made 
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“baiter” by ‘better” horses? 
Does the statement mean 
that the race would be faster, 
or more keenly contested or 
what I A similar vagueness 
attaches to the comparative 
term “better” which qualifies 
the solution Horses. On the 
other hand interpreting the 
word “race” in the sense of 
the human famiily or national 
stock, there is nothing vague! 
or obscure about the solution, I 
Houses. For is it not indis-| 
putable that the better the! 
housing conditions of various I 
countries are made, the) 
healthier and stronger i-e.,) 
‘better’ will the inhabitants i 
of those countries become. j 
HOVEL, n., a wretched dwelling, j 
outhouse. ; 

'(Novel)—Sometimes provide-;; 
evidence which exposes con¬ 
ditions of appalling squalour 
;i84-iod; 

HOTEL are seldom at ease 
'ing in one are seldom at ease 
when they have to do so! 

35-25D 

Surely it would bo libel on 
hotcl-kocpeis to say that peo¬ 
ple unused to living m an 

(Hotel)—People unused to Lv- 
when they have to do so. 
Hotel.v today are so varied 
that practically anyb dy can 
choose one that caters for his 
own particular class. Some, 
of you may have argued that, 
people unused to living in 
a HOVEL are never at ease 
when they have to do so. 
But in our view that would j 
be an exaggeration. Their; 
usual dwelling place may he i 
easily contented. 

HOW, adv., in what way. 

(Now) . . . few educated 
women seem sincerely to re¬ 
gard men as the superior 
sex! 361 - 25 A 
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The use of NOW with the ex¬ 
clamation mark would bring 
an air of flippancy to this 
Clue. It would imply that 
today, in comparison with 
earlier times, not many in¬ 
tellectual women genuinely 
consider themselves to be 
inferior to men. Sex rivalry 
has flourished from time im¬ 
memorial, and the Com¬ 
mittee—predominantly mas¬ 
culine, be it noted!—felt 
there was little iustification 
for s-aying that educated 
women in years gone by had 
more caues than the modern 
species to look upon the 
mere male as their superior. 
The exclamatory HOW few 
means “very few”, and striv¬ 
ing manfully to be unbias¬ 
sed, we admitted this state¬ 
ment to be basically correct. 
In fact, casting discretion 
wildlv ar; de, we almost ex- 
lendevd the assertion to in¬ 
clude women who were not 
educated! Onr morale was 
somewhat fortified, however, 
b*' the word seeyn in the 
ri'To Pnd hoping that ap- 
p'^arance.q are deceptive—as 
’ ’ so fT-eouen»ly the case with 
!—we se- 
1 F-TOV^ ns the more apt 

-S(ilu''on in th's context. 
(Now)— . few reflective per- 
so>is are able to eniov peace 
of mmr? for long! 424-20A 
HTTBBV. n., husband. 

(Hobby)—On the whole the 
average woman is happiier 
with than without one! 

321-19D 

HTTE, n . colour, shade of tint. 
(Cue) We often have difificultv 
in selecting one that (suits 
204-270 

In the first, pin re, the people 
who plav billiards, or asso¬ 
ciate games b'ke pool and 
snooker in which a cue 
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used, are a comparatively i 
small minority. The general 
wording of the Clue, para-; 
cularly the use of the words I 
we and us, therefore seemed | 
inappropriate with CUE in} 
this context. But a more scr-l 
ious objection to this alter-! 
native was the relative in-1 
irequency with which people I 
who use cues have difficulty { 
in selecting one. Certainly | 
it was felt that the adverb; 
often would have caused an! 
overstatement with CUE as} 
the solution. On the other 
hand, the general wording; 
of the Clue was much more ' 
appropriate in the case of, 
HUE because all of us wear' 
colthes. And that we often 
have difficulty in selecting a 
colour that suits us seemed 
similarly indisputable. j 

fiUFFY. adi., petulant, irritable. ; 
(Puffy)—It is often ill-health: 
that makes person this. 

320-32A; 

dUG, n„ a tight embrace, a 
strong clash. i 

(Rug)—Coldnes-7 is sometimes! 

alleviated by. 75-22A ' 

Few keen solvers would have 
overlooked the word somoh -1 
mes which was a clear poiii- j 
ter to the corre ct solution , 
Hug. Physical coldness is m-, 
variably al’evia’-cd by a rug 
On the other hand, figurative) 
coldness as between people ; 
may or mav not be allevia:ed ' 
by an embrace. Was n<>t the, 
kisB the symbol of great bo ! 
trayal? } 

HUMOUR, n., mental disposition! 
drollery, comically, droll ima¬ 
ginativeness. 

(Rumour)—Sensitive person i.s 
easily upset by thoughtless 
this. 68-5D 

^ In selecting Humour Instead of 
the alternative solution 
Rumour I was> chiefly guided 
by the reflection that rumour 
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is rarely “thoughtless.” All 
rumours have no origin and 
although it is frequently im¬ 
possible to trace to their 
source the kind of rumours 
which cause pain to the sub¬ 
jects of them I think it may 
be said that more often than 
not the origin of such whis¬ 
pers is deliberately malicious. 
Rumours, favourable and un¬ 
favourable. are idly or eager¬ 
ly passed from lip to lip, but 
my contention is that at tbeir 
source they are rarely, if 
ever, un intension ally inspired. 
Therefore, rumour would 
only have been a justifiable 
solution had some such word 
as ‘false* or ‘unfounded’ been 
used instead of ‘thoughtless.’ 
On the other hand Humour 
aptly fits the Clue, because, 
as most of us know from 
experience, .sons!' ive persons 
often misinterpret thought¬ 
less humour ae intentional 
unkindness. 

(Rumour)—As a rule it upsets 
woman n:iore than man to be 
the vicy.im of unkind this. 

114-12A 

The belief is widely hold that 
as a rule women are lacking 
•in a sense of humour. Be that 
as it mav they are certainly 
le.«^s able than a man to take 
a joke against Themselves, 
especially an unkind one. I 
therefore thought Humour 
was a good solution. The apt¬ 
ness of Rumour was more 
dobatca))le. The term covers 
a cons'iderablv wider field 
and generalization such as 
that in the Clue would be 
coiTespondingly more difficult 
to justify. 

(Rumour)—In women’s^ circles 
envy often gives rise to mali¬ 
cious this. 141-30A 

In women’s circles envy often 
g’ives rise to a malicious alle¬ 
gation or imputation rather 
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than a mere rumour. On the 
other hand, when moved by 
envy women often make corri- 
ments which may well be 
placed in the cate^fory of ma¬ 
licious humour. For instance, 
an envious woman may say 
of another who is a little on 
the plurnp side that with a 
figure iike a barrel she 
should not try to wear a 
tight-waisted frock! 

TRumour) — Emotional people 
are prone to give exaggerated 
Importance to a passing— 


Now, merely because the deep¬ 
er answer has dawned later 
many solvers conclude that it 
is the better solution. It is 
because, I feel sure, that a 
number of Competitors are 
cheating themselves of prizes 
through this practice that I 
strongly urge you never to 
reject the obvious. 

(Bump)—Even placid tempered 
persons are liable to be upset 
by this. 113-18D 

HUMPY, adj., depressed, annoy¬ 
ed. 


421-6D I 

HUMP, n.. (si) fit of depression. I 
(Bump. Lump)—Often eifects j 

com.plete change in a person’s I 
face. 45-4D | 

In the context given. Lump and j 
Bump are so close in mean- i 
ling that objections which; 
apply to one apply to both. | 
These altc 2 ’nati\es were both! 
weakened by the words ‘oft-' 
en* and ‘complete change* in! 
the Clue. Truly either a j 
bump or a lump will alter; 
the normal appearance of a; 
face, but .^.eldom can such an i 
alternative accurately be ter¬ 
med a ‘complete change.’ 
the other hand, a fit of the ( 
hurnv i.e. a fit of the despon- | 
dcncy or depression, does fre-' 
quentlv effect a ‘complete | 
change* in a person’s face ' 


(Jumpy)—Accumulated worries 
are liable to make a man 
this. 149-19D 

“Accumulated” was regarded 
as a very significant word. 
Had it been omit led Jumov 
might well have been the 
chosen solution. It may well 
be said that worries are lia¬ 
ble to make a man jumpy, 
that it “nervy. inclined to 
start.” But “accumulated” 
carried things beyond jumpi- 
ness to a state of depression. 
Hence the choice of Humpv, 
which, means “depressed.” 

V. i.. makes low, inarti¬ 
culate vocal, sound, makea 
continuous sound as of spin¬ 
ning top. 

(Hems)—What sewing machi¬ 
ne invariably does. 1-39A 


On 
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Do we not often say or hear HUNCH. n..,Jmmp; thick piece, 
the remark:— “I never saw. {Punch)—Young man who has— 
So and So look .^o miserable ig often prompted by it to 

he looked an entirely differ-; take fool hardy risks. - 

ent person.” ! 425-18A 


In any of the Clues of those 
puzzles the competitor is fa- 
ccnl with the problem of de¬ 
ciding between an obvious 
solution and one which may 
seem more subtle. The obvi¬ 
ous solution usually springs 
to the mind immediately the 
Clue is read, the deeper ans¬ 
wer dawns on a second or 
third reading. 


I HUNGER, n.. craving for food. 

(Hunter)—Makes many a sava¬ 
ge beast more savage. 

94-lD 

HUNT, n., a chase, a search. 

(Hurt)—Often cause of ind*'ig- 
nant outcry. 47-53A 

(Hurt)—^Probably many pedes-^ 
trians think motorists* chu'efV 
sport is to—them! 413-15AI 


I 
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HUNTER, n., a huntsman. 

(Hunger)—Civilization has ma¬ 
de wild beasts more vulne¬ 
rable to this. 20i}-22D 

HURRY, n., excessive haste. 

(Curry)—Has a warming effect. 

12-21D 

[(Curry)—Too much this at 
meal is liiable to give one 
acute indigestion. 154-30A 
HURT, V. t., to cause pain to. to 
injure; n., pain harm, injury, 
wound. 

(Curt)—Neglected wife is» apt 
to become. 12-21A 

(Hunt)—It is but natural that 
the tender-hearted hate to 
do this. 75-6D. 

To hate to do a thing must b^ ' 
acting under compulsion, 
otherwise why do it? Hunt. 
was therefore scarcely appli-; 
cable to the clue, unless one 
conjured up special circums -1 
tances. And even if a situa-, 
tion were visualised in which [ 
a tender-hearted porson was 
forced to hunt while hating' 
it would be surely his extre- ■ 
me aversion because he was j 
loath to cause pain. j 

Hurt was much the apter so-; 
lution. Everybody at some-! 
times or other must cause! 
pain, voluntarily or other-1 
wise, ofien for the good of I 
those hurt. The tender-hear- i 
ted are prone to exaggerate | 
in their own minds this pain | 
so inflicted by them and - 
knowing they themselves will i 
thus suffer, hate to hurt. 

(Curt)—Doting .young wife is ; 
soon in tears when her hus- j 
band is this. 101-8A [ 

The pointers here were the j 
qualifying adjectives ‘doting’, 
and ‘young\ A doting wife, 
as a rule, is so wrapp^^d lu? 
in her husband that (for the 
time being!) piacticallv all 
her thoughts and actions* are 
centred upon and revolve 
round him. Whilst he i& in-^ 
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vested with the godlike 
glamour through which she 
views him any trifling harm 
which may befall her hus¬ 
band is apt to be regarded 
as a major calamity by a 
doting young wife. Because 
of her excessive sympathy 
such a wife is usually prone 
to dissolve into tears at the 
slightest mental or physical 
Hurt which her husband 
may suffer. But it would have 
been too sweeping to say that 
a doting young wife is soon 
in tears when her husband is 
Curt, for that would imply 
a complete lack of spirit on 
her part. And wholehearted 
devotion does* not necessarily 
connote spinelessness. 

(Curt)—People who are prone 
to be this without reason are 
often irritating companions 
145-12D 

(Curt)—When questioned by 
suspicious wives errant hus¬ 
bands sometimes affect this 
manner! 225-20D 

Many of you must have pon¬ 
dered the word affect in its 
relation to CURT, and some 
of you may have reiected 
this Alternative on the gro¬ 
und that one cannot pretend 
to be curl. But the question 
scarcely arose, since affect 
can also mean assume or 
practice, which does not ne¬ 
cessarily denote pretence. In 
that case, however. CURT 
would have resulted in cir¬ 
cumlocution, amce obviously 
...husbands are sometimes 
curt would have been ade¬ 
quate instead of. husbands 

sometimes af'ect a curt man¬ 
ner. But we based our deci¬ 
sion on the truth of the state¬ 
ment rather than its* cons¬ 
truction; though we regarded 
the exclamation mark as a 
pointer indicating in this case 
ironical humour. Mindful of 
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human perversity, we formed 
the opinion that since the 
husbands were errant they 
would often, rather than 
sometimes, be. curt. Less 
frequently would they, being 
men, have the subtlety to 
affect a HURT manner: and 
we therefore selected this 
Alternative as being more 
consistent with the moderate 
degree of frequency denoted' 
b.y sometimes. I 

<Curt)—^Excited person some-! 
times fails to realize he is; 
this. 235-19D i 

(Hunt)—It would seem that 
many children like to this 
animals. 246-27D 

<Curt)—How often is this man¬ 
ner caused by wounded self¬ 
esteem ! 333-5D 

'(Curt)—We are apt to be this 
when our best elforts are be¬ 
littled. 341-5D 

The Committee felt th-^t even, 
with the words apt to th?, 
Clue was too sweeping for 
CURT because, far from be¬ 
ing curt, we rnay well say a 
good deal when our best 
efforts are belittled! Perhaps 
.some of you argued to your¬ 
selves th'd we are nlwavs 
HURT in such circumstance's. 
But if we despite the judg¬ 
ment of the person by wdiom 
our best efforts are belittled, 
we may be indifferent. Ne-, 
verthel^ss. that we are apt ■ 
to be hurt the Committee; 
quite agreed. : 

(Curt)—Great deal of descrc-' 
tion is usually required when; 
dealing with superior who j 
is this. 370-6Di 

Why should a great deal of i 
discretion usually be requi- i 
red when dealing with a su¬ 
perior who is CURT! Curt 
means short, concise, discour¬ 
teously brief, summary, and 
it does not follow that becau¬ 
se a person is curt he is s?n-^ 
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sitive or easily provoked. 
Would he not be more like¬ 
ly to appreciate plain speak¬ 
ing? We considered HURT an 
ideal Solution here linking up 
perfectly with the phrase 
great deal of discretion. 

(Curt)—How often do women 
assume this manner with 
men to achieve their ends! 

377-28D 

(Curt)—Women seem more 
prone than men to be this 
without good reason. 

399-3D 

(Curt)—We’re apt to lose pati¬ 
ence with jilted lover who is 
—when we tell him he’s had 
lucky escape! 432-4D 

HURTLE. V. i.. move rapidly with 
a whirring sound. 

(Hurtle)—Split seconds count 
vitaliv when fighter pilots 
this into action. 270-27D 

HUSTLE here coniured up for 
us the picture of pilots hur¬ 
rying to their planes to take 
off and engage the enemy; 
HURTLE, the picture of tho- 
.so same pilots in their planes 
hurling themselves at the 
enemy. (Be it noted that 
hnrUc is define 1 in the dic¬ 
tionary as ‘ move rapidlV 
widi a whirring sound”.) It 
wa this picture of them 
hurtling through the air at 
400 M.P.H that swaved us in 
favour of HURTLE. It is well 
known that the time during 
which they are nble to train 
guns on the enemy may well 
be th(‘ merest fraction of a 
second. We thought whereas 
ft would have been ra’her 
extravagant to say that split 
seconds count vitally when 
fighter pilots were merely 
hurrying to their planes, such 
a statement was indisputably 
apt in tfce case of their hur¬ 
ling into action. Some solvers 
may have wondered to them¬ 
selves whether at this stage 
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the fighter pilots were riot[ forcing their opinions upon 

already in action. We our- j us and thrusting them down 

selves considered the point, i our throats! 


but decided the word action |] 
in this^ sense has so wide or i 
loose, an application that the i 
phrasing here was quite per-1 
missible with HURTLE as j 
the Solution. • 

HURTS, third, pers, sing hurt- 
causes bodily injury or pain | 
to; inflicts injury upon.; 
wounds- i 

(Hunts) — When woman — a' 
man it’s often because she * 
IjDves him. 408-1SD; 

HUSH. V. t., silence, quiet. | 

(Push, Rush)—People who ha- | 
bitually try to this other: 
people with their opinions! 
seldom have many friends. 

353 23D| 

Both RUSH and PUSH read' 
rather awkwardly in this j 
context. Though one can try 
to rush or push other peop^le j 
into a particular course of! 
action, one does not common-' 
ly speak of either rushing or! 
pushing other people with | 
one’s opinions. But apart | 
from this objection we felt j 
that whether or not persons 
who habitually try to rush 
or push other people with 
their opinions have many I 
friends all depends on the i 
manner in which they indul-. 
ge the habit. It seemed to us: 
too sweeping to assert that, 
as a general rule people wh). 
attempt to sway others with 
their opinioin seldom have i 
many friends, though we, 
conceded that there are peo¬ 
ple whose manner of exp¬ 
ressing their opinions is so 
overbearing and dogmatic 
that they have few friends. 
HUSH, in our view, was in¬ 
comparably the better Solu¬ 
tion here, for how few of us 
can toler.ate for long people 
who try to silence us by* 
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USSY, n., an ill-behaved wo¬ 
man. 

(Fussy)—How truly unfortun¬ 
ate is the man who marries 
such a woman. 131-15D 

The positive and sweeping as¬ 
sertion contemplated in the 
Clue surely went too far for 
Fussy. Many a woman to 
whom such an adjective mi¬ 
ght fairly be applied has 
made an excellent wife. In¬ 
deed, being overconscientl- 
ous or too fond commonly 
causes a wife to be fussy. 
On the other hand. Hussy 
taken in its serious sense, 
means a worthless character. 
Who will dispute that to 
have such a wife is truly 
unfortunate? 

(Fussy)—Men are usually more 
tolerant than women to¬ 
wards this type of woman. 

184-20A 

We did not think it would be 
tme to say that men are usu¬ 
ally moi’e tolerant than wo¬ 
men of the fussy type of wo¬ 
man. On the contrary, most 
men seem to be inordinately 
impatient with women yrho 
are inclined to fuss. How 
often in little domestic emer¬ 
gencies- one hears an irate 
male explosively beseech his 
agitated woman folk to keep 
calm and ston fussing! By 
virtue of their deeper under¬ 
standing of their own sex, 
women, we think, are far 
more tolerant of their own 
fussy sisters than are men. 
Unless qualified, the term 
HUSSY signifies a woman of 
light or worthless character. 
That women in general are 
notoriously intolerent of this 
type of women cannot be dis¬ 
puted. Thgir hostility prob¬ 
ably springs fundamentally 
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from the feeling that by her 
complete disregard for the 
noblest feminine virtues a 
hussy teads to impugn the 
moral character of the entire 
sex which is naturally most 
exasperating. That men are 
less harsh than women in 
their attitude towards hussies 
is revealed by their general 
comments on the sublecta 
and also bv the clemency 
which magistrates' usually 
exercise in cases in wBicli i 
such women are featured. 
The classic example of the 
courtesan Phryne before her 
.iudges typifies man’s inhe¬ 
rent tolerance towards such 
women possibly that toler¬ 
ance is partly due to the re¬ 
flection that were it not for 
man’s deplorable polygamous 
instincts there would be little 
scope for hussies in the 
world! 

[<Fussy) Parent being this of¬ 
ten leaves permanent mark 
on child. 252-28D 

'We reflected that if a parent 
being fussiy often left a per¬ 
manent mark on a child, then 
a very large p»roportiori of 
the human race would have 
such permanent marks for 
the proportion of parents 
who are fussy must surely 
be high—particularly in the 
case of mothers! In short, 
we felt that the words often 
and ‘permanent went too far 
for FUSSY. We had no 
di faculty in accepting the 
statement completed bv 
HUSSY, particularly when 
that term is read in its 
stronger sense, as meaning a 
woman of light or worthless 
character. 

HUT, n.. a small house. 

(Hat)—^Bad weather has little 
effect on well-made one. 

60-37D 
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HUTS, n., pi. hut. 

(Hats)—Afford shelter. 51-30D 
ICE, n., frozen water. 

(Ire)—^A little heat can produce 
it. 77-35A 

The latter metaphorically is 
heat so that in one sense at 
any rate this alteraative 
was unsuitable. Further¬ 
more. to say that a little at¬ 
mospherical heat can pro¬ 
duce ire would be hardly 
less feeble. Doubtless it can 
do so but the circumstances 
would have to be so excep¬ 
tional that this interpretation 
could safely be ruled out of 
our reckoning. Heat cannot 
alone produce ice. reading 
the nouns literally, but ren¬ 
dering them figuratively puts 
an entirely different con¬ 
struction on the matter. A 
di.splav of temper is very 
often the cau.se of frigidity in 
human relationship, and with 
Ice as the solutio.n we thus 
get a common^ense observa¬ 
tion. 

(Ire)—People are apt to look 
rather ridiculous when this 
causes them to lose their 
balance. 175-35A 

In our view, ICE was the apter 
because of the reference 
(implied, if not stated) to 
people in general. Had the 
Clue read "some people”, 
instead of just "people”, we 
might have come to a dif¬ 
ferent conclusion. It can 
scarcely be disputed that 
people in general are apt to 
look rather ridiculous in the 
attitudes they assume when 
ice causes them to lose their 
balance. On the other hand, 
the situation is often too 
serious to be ridiculous when 
people become mentally un¬ 
balanced through IRE, or 
anger. 

IDEAL, n.. that which answe^ 
to our highest conception. / 

/ 
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(Ideas) Think twice before 
you sneer at a man’s—to his 
face. 316-28D 

(Ideas')—There is not much dif¬ 
ference between the average; 
man’s and the average wo- i 
man’s—in regard to mar- i 
riage. 3 2 5-34 A; 

An ideal is one’s conception of' 
the perfect and we agreed i 
that there is probably lit lie ■ 
difference between the ave¬ 
rage man's and the average 
woman’s IDEAL in regard to 
marriage, since this, sum-. 
marised. would be lasting, 
love and companionship. We* 
thought, however, there is! 
considerable difference be-1 
tween the average man’s andj 
the average woman’s IDEAS* 
in regard to marriage, since] 
these are conditioned by * 
their respective masculine | 
an feminine outlook. For! 
instance, the average hus-! 
band expects his wife to] 
allow him a great deal more 
licence than he is prepared to 
allow her! | 

(Ideas)—Most of us have some 
—that we cling to all our li¬ 
ves. 383-4D 

Surely all of us, and not only 
most of us, have some 
IDEAS—commonplace, gen¬ 
erally accepted ideas on reli¬ 
gion, personal conduct, busi¬ 
ness principles, etc,—that we 
cling to all our lives 1. The, 
Concunittee thought so, and 
felt that the restraint in 
most of us and some accord¬ 
ed better with IDEAL, which 
means something answering 
to our highest conception 
Kemember, the phrase all 
our lives implies that the 
ideal is an unchanging ideal. 
And while conceding that all 
of us may have some ideal 
in life the Committee were 
of the opinion that by no 
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means all of us cling to that 
same ideal all our lives. 

IDEAS, n.. fanices. thoughts, in¬ 
tentions. 

(Ideal)—To make a poet’s prac¬ 
ticable would necessitate 
change of human nature. 

3 3-2 ID 

The word ‘practicable’ was a 
clear pointer t j ideas being 
the more apt solution, since 
ideal is- a conception of per¬ 
fection which cannot in the 
very nature ol things be 
brought within the scope of 
practicability. Moreover, 
even if it could be achieved, 
it would ‘necessitate a chan¬ 
ge of human nature’ to make 
the ideal of the average hu¬ 
man being practicable—so 
why single out the poet? 

(Ideal)—What most of us are 
continually striving to reali¬ 
ze. 86-27D 

(Ideal)—Woman he loves helps 
to remould many a man’s. 

172-7D 

It was considered reasonable 
to define the noun IDEAL, 
as it was suggested in this 
context (in the singular and 
unqualified. by implication 
or otherwise) as meaning 
that which answers io one’s 
highest conception, the high¬ 
est and best conceivable. 
Solvers who chose this alter¬ 
native took it for granted 
that many a man’s ideal thu.*? 
defined is remoulded. The 
Committee formed the opini¬ 
on that this was taking too 
much for granted, and that 
many exaggerated the fre- 
auency of the occurrence. 
The term IDEAS, while pos¬ 
sibly embracing IDEAL in 
some cases, was bv no means 
so far-reaching. The remoul¬ 
ding of a man’s ideas does 
not necessarily envisage such 
a profound and fundamental 
change in . him as the remotil- 
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ding of his ideal. Hence our 
selection the ground that 
the woman he loves is more 
likely lo remould a man’s 
ideas than his ideals. 

(Ideall—As we grow older we 
tend to modify our youthful. I 
317-13Di 

(Ideal)—How many people ' 

have high.which they 

do nothing to realize! 

349-9A 

IDIOMS, n., forms of expression 
peculiar to a language. 
(Idiots)—What they say is of- ' 
ten widely different to what; 
they mean. 120-33A' 

I submit that the observation! 
cornpleted by Idioms was the; 
more readily acceptable, be-' 
mg on the face of it a com -1 
morisense remark. Instances j 
are legion in the English 
language of idioms that say, 
something widely different, 
to what they mean. There is i 
the classic illustra’ion of the; 
Frenchman in the railway ■ 
carriage who told to *‘look | 
out,” did so literally and had, 
his head knocked off by a 
passing train! Idiot, strictly* 
interpreted, would to mv \ 
mind have resulted in an | 
understatement. On the other I 
hand, read colloquially, as 
‘‘foolish or unwise person”,' 
it might well have made the 
Clue an exaggeration. ; 

'(Idiots)—Most of us are apt i 
to be irritated by pompous i 
these. 343-2()A! 

Clearly IDIOTS could only 
apply in the sense of utter; 
fools and not people so dc-I 
ficient in mind as to be p?r- 
manently incapable of ra¬ 
tional conduct. We thought 
it would be an understate¬ 
ment to say that most of us 
ai'e only apt to be irritated 
by people who are not only 
idiots but pompous idiots. In 
other words^ most and apt to 
he undul.y modified the sen- 
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tence completed b.y IDIOTS. 
An idiom is a lorm of expres¬ 
sion peculiar to a language. 
We felt that IDIOMS was 
! more suited to the modera- 
i tion in the Clue since the,y 
are mere words and can 
onl,y be part of much that 
mav be objectionable about 
a pompous idiot. 

ILL. adj., disordered, sick, n., 
wrong; in.iury; evil. 

(All) — Women more easily 

than men forgive ”-” they 

may suffer through a per-' 
son’s unkindnes'S. 223-7D 

In our view the statement com¬ 
pleted b.y ALL would by im¬ 
plication have overrated hu¬ 
man powers of forgiveness. 
Surely, to forgive all one 
ma.y suffer through a per¬ 
son’s unkindness mav well 
be far from eas.v either for 
a man or a woman, if ins¬ 
tead of more easily some 
such words as wUh less 
difficulty had occurred in 
the Clue, ALL, we felt, 
would have been more apt. 
But even then it could still 
have been inferred from the 
context that it is at any rate 
no uncommon thing for all 
a person suffers through an¬ 
other’s unkindness to be for¬ 
given. And we ver.y much 
questioned whether such a 
piesumption is justified. ILL 
was a far less sweeping term 
than ALL and need not mean 
any more than some of the,^ 
ill one may suffer through 
a person’s unkindness. 

(All)—Experienced hostes's can 
usually soon tell whether 
guests are this at ease. 

258-32D 

(All)—Nowadays, when host’s 

drink stock is low* only 
mean-natured guest would 
take it this. 282-21A,^ 

In our view, the sweeping 
terms in which the Clue 
was worded pointed clearly 
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to ILL. We agreed, that with 
the scarcity nowadays, only 
a meannatured guest would 
take it ill when his host’s 
drink stock is low. But sure¬ 
ly a guest need not be mean¬ 
natured if he took it ALL. 
There may be only enough 
for one drink, and wi«.hout 
really wanting it he may 
take it, to put an embarras¬ 
sed host at ease. 

(All)—Men who love their 
work Loldom feel at ease 
when it is this done. 

323-32A 

XAll)—Kindly nature persons 
are usually gende with... . 
people. 347-34A 

We very much doubted whe¬ 
ther one could say that even 
kindly natured persons are 
usually gentle with all peo¬ 
ple. ALL was a very sweep¬ 
ing term. What about the 
truly wicked people who do 
the word's darkest desds the 
killers o£ little children and 
the type responsible for Bel- 
sen? Surely, to be gentle with 
such evildoers would belie a 
kindly na:ure. Perhaps some 
of you who chose ALL here 
as the Solution did so large¬ 
ly on the grounds that ILL 
was unsuitable because kind¬ 
ly natured persons are 
always gentle with ill people. 
We disagreed with such rea¬ 
soning and were satisfied 
that kindl.y natuied persons, 
perhaps for the verv- reason 
that they are kindly natured. 
ma.v possibl.y not be gentle 
with ill people. It may be ne¬ 
cessary in the patient’s own 
interest to use firmneos and 
even a certain amount of 
force with a person who is 
111. He may be raving in de¬ 
lirium or be a mental patient 
bent on violence, perhaps 
self-destruction. So much for 
extreme cases. Tltere are 
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others less extreme. For ins¬ 
tance, people suffering from 
hysteria or neurosis to whom 
a sharp word may be k.nder 
than a gentle one. 

IN. give in—surrender. 

(It)—If blackmailed for money 
you should never give this. 

271-28A 

You should never give IN, 
certainly, for there is no low¬ 
er form of human life than 
the blackmailer, and giving 
in implies complete surren¬ 
der. But in order that vou 
may the more easily bring 
this evil being to book, it is 
sometimes expedient to com¬ 
ply with his demands. Hence 
our rejection of IT. 

(On)—When (me has some 
domestic worry—one’s mind 
it’s often difficult to concen¬ 
trate on work. 397-24D 

There is a marked difference 
between having something 
IN one’s mind and having 
something ON one’s mind. 
As the term is commonly un¬ 
derstood, to have something 
ON one’s mind is- to be ob¬ 
sessed by it. Surely, there¬ 
fore, it is more frequen'ly 
than often difficult (difficulfj 
—not impossible, mark you) 
to concentrate on work when 
one has some domestic wor¬ 
ry ON one’s mind! Having 
the worry m.erely IN one’s 
mind, on the other hand, is 
by no means so far-reaching 
in its effect. And we thought 
♦hat the restrain in the words 
often difficult accorded bet¬ 
ter with the Solution In. 

INANE, adj, & n., empty, void, 
•silly, senseless. 

(Irate)—We are seldom keen to 
prolong conversation with 
person who is— 403-11A 

An earlier Clue with the sams 
alternatives read; “Such com¬ 
ments are often difficult to 
suffer patienUy”. The Com- 
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mit^ee selected IRATE as 
Solution, and in my comment 
I wrote: “Inane means em^ 
X> y, void, sillv, and describes 
<’omments which are rer* ated- 
1/ bein;^ made bv most of us 
in ho course of casual con- 
\'e. seti/in.” In consequence, 
so-eie of voii may have select¬ 
ed! IRATE as w ur Solution to 
the proiont Clue. roaso jiiu> 
that if ina>ie comments “are 
ler-oatedly made b/ most of 
us in the couir-e of casual 
o.^n versa non” i i follovved tha. 
we mus*: more frequently than 
sc’do/n be keen to proi ai'e 
cjn\ ersation with a person 
whj is inane. But c impeti- 
tors who reasoned thus prob- 
aD''v overlooked the fact that 
while the earlier Clue referr¬ 
ed to inane c.mments, the 
present Clue leferied par.i-. 
culaily to a verson who is 
mane. Admittedly, it referr-, 
ea lo a con\ eisation with 
such a person but surely a| 
conversat <no_.. wi h a person i 
who is hiaiM * is much more ! 
to be avoided than mere coni- 
ments that are inane? The { 
conmittee: for their part, 
were sa'isfied with the s‘ate-| 
ment that wa are seldom keen j 
to prolong a con versa tio i j 
with a person who INANE ' 
On the other hand, are we sal 
infrcauently as soldon keen! 
to prolong a conversation wilhi 
a person who is IRATE? i 
After all. he mav not be irate i 
us. He mav he irate 1 
with an enemy of ours and o 1 1 
our bahalf! Or we our-; 
selves ma.y be ira'e—mid 
anxious to prolong the con¬ 
versation ! 

INCITE. V. t.. urge, stir up. (per¬ 
son 3z c. to action, to do). 

■(I"-vi^e)—When man she v/ant^ 
slow to propose woman se^- 
d.om hesitates * 10 —^him to do 

fio. 407-lD 
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1 We thought that the fundamen- 
I tal difference here was that 
; INCITE Chat is, rouLe. en- 

I courage) sugges ed the in- 
! direct method and INVITE 

suggestei tiie dircc: method 
i oi making a man propose. 
And we thought that a wo¬ 
rn a n — because she’s a 
man! —is more likely to 

choosi the indirect method of 
making a man do wha: uhe 
wants him to do. In our 
View. seld(^ni h'jsita^cs accord¬ 
ed better with INCITE, be¬ 
cause to INVITE a man to 
propose would almost be to 
lav her cards on the table— 
which not only wmuld be un- 
femininc but might well 
damage her cause! 
INDOLENT, adj., lazy. idle, 
slothful. 

(Insolent) —I n d u 1 ge n t u pb r in g- 
ing often has the effect of 
making a .youth this. 

175-27A 

An indulgent upbringing does 
sometimes, the committee 
agreed, have the effect of 
making a youth INSOLENT. 
We felt, however, that INDO¬ 
LENT was more consistent 
with the adverb often m the 
Clue. becauFe such an up¬ 
bringing u.uallv has a soft¬ 
ening rather than a harden¬ 
ing influence, and a youth 
must have a certain aggres¬ 
siveness to 1)6 insolent. 
INEPT, adj., unfit, foolish, out of 
P'iace. 

(Inert)—Treating a dull servant 
impat’enTy is apt to make 
him more Ihis. 129-25A 

Inert was adjudged to b^ the 
ies.s apt beesuso its meaning 
inclines more to physical in¬ 
action or slowness than to 
mental. And his being treat¬ 
ed impatiently is calculated 
rather to make a dull servant 
increase his pace than to 
slacken it. Inept, on the other 
hand means in this case un- 




INERT 




suitable. foolish. inexpert, 
and whereas a dull servant 
treated impatiently may well 
increase his pace, it is pro¬ 
bable that he will be less 
elTedual than before. 

(Inert)—children are apt to 
become more s<) under harsh 
Teacher. 417-lOA 

(Inert)—Serious- worry on his 
mind is apt to make p?rson— j 
at his work. 418-11A 

(Inert)—Wc'rc often apt to be 
uncharitable towards such a 
person. 447-26A 

INERT, adj., inactive, apathetic, 
slow. 

(Inept)—This kind of employee 
invites speedy dismissal. 

110-7D 

The latter as the soluitiori 
would have meant foolish or 
inexpert and the s’a.emenl 
so made would have gone 
a trifle too far having due 
regard to the positive nature 
of the verb “invites’* and 
the adjective ‘speedy’. A 
foolish or inexpert employee 
might well be given a little 
time in which to redeem 
himself. Inert as applied in 
this instance could only be 
reasonably taken to mear» 
dull, sluggish or slow. Such 
fundamental defects would 
be much more calculated to 
invite speedy dismissal. 
(Inept)—Such employees are 
often a sore headacKe' to 
punctiliou.s. boss. 449-4D 

While weighing the relative me¬ 
rits of the possible Solutions, 
INEPT and INERT for the 
problem on hand, the adiudi- 
oalors were duly mmdful of 
their findings in Commonsen- 
se Crossword No. 418, 11 Ac¬ 
ross where they choje INEPT 
in preference to INERT for 
the Clue, ‘Serious worry on 
his mind is apt to make per¬ 
son... at his work.’ Even a 


' punctilious boss cannot be al¬ 
together unmindful of such 
legitimate reasons that might 
tend to make a numbsr of 
employees, other^vise very 
efTicient at their work, inept 
for sometime. In fact, the de¬ 
fects of an inept workers ara 
not so fundamentally incure- 
able as those deficiencies that 
are associated with a person 
who is* inert. The latter is 
sluggish, slow or dull at his 
work, and for a meticulous 
boss these shortcomings in 
his employees must often ba 
a sourc'^ of real headache, be¬ 
cause however much a wor¬ 
ker mighi- be efTicient and 
qualified for his job, if he is 
physically lethargic as the 
term INERT primarily con¬ 
notes. very little useful work 
can be expected of h’m. 

INGENUOUS, adi.. natural, open 
sincere. 

(Ingenious)—Such an excuse of- 
len helps to mitigate an of¬ 
fence. 236-20A 

INIQUITY, n., unrigh’^eousness. 
wickedness, gross injustice. 

(Inequity)—Mo:t of us feel wa 
have been victim of at some 
time or other. 417-8D 

j Inequity means unfairness, an 
uniust action. Iniquity, on the 
other hand, is open to the 
much stronger interp^re^ation 
of wickedness, crime, gross 
injustice, and, is* commonly 
taken to be the stronger term. 
Now, do not virtually all of 
us feel we have been, the vic¬ 
tim of an uniust Ttetion or un¬ 
fairness at some ftme "or other 
—and most of us perhaps 
more frequently than is im¬ 
plied bv the words some time 
or other\ In view of those 
words the Committee there¬ 
fore thought there was a bet¬ 
ter case for the stronger term 
INIQUITY, 
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INK, n., fluid for writing with 
pen. 

(Inn)—Usually provided with 
materials for writing letters. 

76-31A 

KInn)—One of pDor quaii^-y is 
unlikely to give you value 
for money. 267-24D 

Jf an INN of poor quality char¬ 
ged high pri es it woula>er- 
tainly be unlikely to give you 
value for money bat the 
Clue gave no hint of the 
ratio of the expenditure to 
the value received. If the 
charges of an inn of po )r 
quality are commensurately 
low one cannot, we reason¬ 
ed. ]('gically argue that one 
is not given value for monay 
This is not the case with ai 
INK of poor quality, because 
the latter is liable to prove 
literally useless through ex¬ 
cessive faintness or*colour or 
persistent clogging, to that 
however modest vour ou lay 
it is money wasted. i 

INN, n., public house for lodg'ngj 
etc. of travellers. | 

(Ink)—^As a rule one quickly 
discovers whether this is 
good or bad. 281-36A 

jFrom our collective expjrience 
in the matter we came to 
the conclusion that unless 
one IS an expert on the sub¬ 
ject one does not as a rule 
Quickly discover whether an 
INK is good or bad. Many an 
ink which seems satisfact¬ 
ory at first later proves to 
be bad. and one often does 
not discover this until it has 
; corroded several nibs in suc- 
^ cession or clogged up one’s 
fountain pen. On the other 
- hand a bad INN usually 
I quickly appar?nt. either from 
the quality of food, the ser¬ 
vice, or the nature of the ac¬ 
commodation. There is all dif¬ 
ference between indifferent 
and bad, remember, and sn* 
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inn describable as the latter 
is not as a rule likely to 
mislead for long any person 
of average discernment. 

INSOLENT, ad.i., arrogant, rude. 

(Indolent)—Many a talented 
young man obstructs his own 
progress in a firm by be¬ 
ing. 64-5D 

Insolence is more a characte¬ 
ristic of youth than indolen¬ 
ce. The word “young” there- 
fore, was one pointer to the 
solution Insolent. Again “ta¬ 
lented” .young men are gen¬ 
erally conscious of their ta¬ 
lents and this consciousness 
often makes them conceiied, 
which in turn, sometimes 
provokes them to be insolent. 
On the other hand, few ta¬ 
lented young men are indo¬ 
lent. They are as a rule, in¬ 
clined to be obstrusively ac¬ 
tive. _Furthermore, the word 
“own” in this Clue was* an¬ 
other pointer to insolent. 
An Indolent employee tends 
to obstruct not only his own 
progress but the progress 
of the firm which employs 
him. but insolence damages 
only the individual who in¬ 
dulges in it. 

(Indolent)—An employee’s ig¬ 
norance sometimes causes 
him to seem th’s. 224-6P 

(Indolent)—As a rule sensible 
parents do not encourage 
their children to be this. 

379-3D 

Wo reasoned that there could 
be little or no possibility of 
sensible parents’ encouraging 
indolence in a child. But in 
fo.vtering self-confidence and 
outspokenness or, at any rate, 
in trying not tg crush the 
child’s spirit, they might un¬ 
wittingly encourage insolence. 
We therefore preferred to say 
that sensible parents do not 
encourasre the^r children ta 
b? INDOLENT, and felt that 
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IRATE 


the margin for exceptions 
allowed for by the phrase 
as a rule agreed better with 
the Solution INSOLENT. 

[(Indolent)—school-boy is usually 
very bad influence on his 
mates. 411-5D 

(Indolent)—^Discontented work¬ 
er of.en tends lo b3— 434-4D 

The Clue did not say that the ! 
discontend worker was of.enj 
insolent or indolent. It said 
merely that hs of ien tends j 
be .. And in our opinion this 
restraint favoured the Solu¬ 
tion INSOLENT. We thought 
there would have been a bet¬ 
ter case for INDOLENT (that 
is, lazy) if the phras’ng of the 
Clue had not been so restrai¬ 
ned. 

INVENTIONS, n. pi., invention. 

(Intentions)—How often do hus¬ 
bands come to grief through 
failure of their best—! 

429-9D 

INVENTOR, n., originator. 

(Investor)—A l- a rule, he is 
comparatively iU-rewarded. 

392-12A 

INVEST, V. i., to la.v out money 
in stocks. 

(Invent)—To do this success¬ 
fully calls for a certain amo¬ 
unt of imagination. 239-17D 

INVESTOR, n. one who invest. 

(Inventor)—Can seldom atTord 
to be careless. 437-15A 

INVITE, v.i.. to bid, summon, 
ask to come. 

(Incite)—It is the practice of 
many political agitators to 

‘-* satisfied workers to 

rebel against their terms of 
employment. 131-6D 

Invite seemed to be the apter 
because it could not be infer¬ 
red from the statement com¬ 
pleted with this alternative 
that the agitators succeeded in 
the slightest degree. This was 
surelv as it should be, since 
the Clue generalised on wor- 
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kers> described as satisfied. 
Incite did not accord so well 
with this fact. It might be 
taken to imply at least latent 
dissatisfaction among the 
workers. In fact. “incite’% 
can be read as meaning 
“rouse” rather than “attempu 
to rouse.” 

.'(Incite)—As a rule to argue 
with drunken person is to 
this trouble. 275-8D 

IRATE, adj., angry. 

(Inane) Such comments are 

often difTicult to suffer 
patientl.y. 155-19D 

If inane comments are often 
difficult to .suffer patiently, 
then, the Adiudication Com¬ 
mittee felt human race must 
bo largely composed of mar¬ 
tyrs! Iiinyifi means empty, 

void, silly and describes 

comments which are repeat¬ 
edly being made by most of 
us in the course of casual 
conversation. Irate comments 
are in quite a different cate¬ 
gory and often prove hurt¬ 
ful. 

(Brate, Grate)—Usually the 

more conceited a man the ea¬ 
sier 'it is to make him— 

430-27A 

That usually the more conceit¬ 
ed a man is the easier it is 
to make him IRATE, or ang-^ 
or. seemed to us to be self- 
evident. C'mcmt usually gives 
rise to intolerance. It usually 
makes a man sensidve about 
what h? believes- to be his 
rights, makes him quick to 
take offence, inclined to ba 
resentful if he does not have 
his own wav. On the o'her 
hand, we did not think there 
was such firm ground for as¬ 
suming that the more con¬ 
ceited a man the easier it is 
to make him PRATE—that is 
chatter, blab, talk too much. 
What about all those conceit¬ 
ed men who have so li tie to 
say? 
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IRE, n.. anger, wrath. 

(Ice)—Often causes loss of ba¬ 
lance. 7-23A 

(Ice)—The surrounding atmos¬ 
phere is usually noticeably 
affected by. 4 3-8A 

(Ice)—Politeness sometimes! 
compels one to swallow this I 
unwillingly. 54-34D j 

In rejectinit ice I was guided j 
bv the reflec:ion that in no; 
.circumstances need a person 
be constraine:! bv politeness 
to swallow this substance. It 
is difficult to conceive of any 
hostess being ^o unreason¬ 
able a. to construe the refu¬ 
sal of ice as imnolileness 
On the other hand most ofj 
us arc able to recall occa-1 
sions when a regard for gO )d j 
manners has compelled us to: 
suppress feelings of wrath. | 

(Ice) Its effect sometimes ma-; 
kes one catch one’s b’'oa‘h. ! 

195-35A j 

(Ice)—Of e 1 causes one to be; 

ver.v cold. 265-34A 

ISLE, n., an island. 

(Idle)—Sometimes unoccuped 
11-20A 

The word “Some'imes” in the 
Clue was a sufficient po nter 
to all discerning cn’rants to 
re.iect the answer *TdIe'" in 
favour of the more apt solu¬ 
tion ‘Isle.’ 

(Idle)—The country of Ceylon 
is undeniably this. 132-9A 
JADE, n., a mean woman, a hus¬ 
sy. 

(Jape)—Frequentl.y causes the 
termination of a close friend¬ 
ship. 98-tD 

^‘Freauentl.v” and ‘close’ "were 
twcD pointers in this Clue 
which warranted a speedy 
rejection of Jape. The cases 
in which a strong bond of 
friendship has been irrevoca¬ 
bly severed by a joke ori 
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trick must indeed be rare. 
I can only conclude that com¬ 
petitors who selected ihis 
solution did so because the.v 
suspected the existence of a 
trap which was in fact non- 
existe.it! The term Jade: 
which ia a contemptuous ex¬ 
pression for a woman, was in 
itself an indication of its sui¬ 
tability as the solution. One 
need not be either a cynic 
or a misogynist to be satis¬ 
fied that there arc innume¬ 
rable instances wdiore a wo¬ 
man's influence has* been the 
cause of breaking a close 
friendship between man and 
man. and fvir that matter, 
between woman and woman 
also. 

'(Jape)—Attractiv^e .young wo¬ 
men unintentionally provo¬ 
ke many a spiteful one. 

136-26A 

Jape would have been rather 
farfetched as the solution es¬ 
pecial i.y in view of the ad¬ 
verb man.y in the Clue. It is 
fair to assume that spiteful 
japes upon an attractive 
young woman would rarel.v 
indeed be practised by men. 
But the feminine mind is not 
commonly inclined to japes, 
indeed it is notor'ouslv lack¬ 
ing in a sense of humour. 
However, perhap j the best 
wav of approaching this 
Clue is to think of attracti¬ 
ve .young women whom one 
knows and reflect whether 
they can be said to provoke 
man.y spiteful japes. Surel.y 
one’s conclusion must be in 
the negative. On the other 
hand, such .young women can 
hardl.y fail, to provoke (in 
some way or other) many a 
spiteful jade, that is. a wo¬ 
man who is definilel.y past 
her best. 
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JADED, adj.. wearied out. 

(Faded)—Worring makes one 

look this. 13-26D 

(Faded)—Severe heat is apt to 
make a woman look this. 

129-16D 

The best wav in which to dis- 
crim'nate between two al er- 
natives not altogether dissi¬ 
milar is to find oUl exactly 
where they d fTer. In this 
Clue, whereas Faded and 
Jaded mav bo.h be taken to 
imply a lack of f eshness. 
Faded particularly refers to; 
colour, and in the ca^e of a ’ 
woman to her complexion. | 
Now it would be going too, 
far to sa^' that severe heat isi 
apt to make a woman look; 
faded. What about ‘make-! 
up" to which she has such | 
constant recourse? But not: 
even with the aid of the i 
beau'v specialist's art can a| 
certain jadencss wrought bv, 
severe heat be concealed. ‘ 
Paint powder cannot 

impart a bvelv lustr’‘ to the 
eve nor vivacity to the man¬ 
ner. 

(Faded, Faked)—Philanderers j 

are seldom warmly inheres"-1 
ed in women with such lonk>.! 


I believe in the existence of 

I hell or an equivalent. More¬ 

over the word, “danger” in 
I the Clue would have seemed 
I rather weak with Hades as 
the solution. 

(Japes)— Too great a fondness 
for these is apt seriously to 
impair a young man's career. 

32.-5-12A 

JAG, n., (slang) drinking bout. 

(Fag, Gag, Hag, Lag. Nag, 
Rag, Wag)—Has been the 
downfall of many a spirited 
youth. 2r.4-23D 

(Jaw, Jig)—Aged people who 
indulge m this are ap: to 
put too great a strain on 
them.elves. 310-38D 

As we saw it, JAG agreed best 
with the degree of l.kelihood 
implied liy apt to in the Clue, 
dho jag suggested here is a 
drinking bout, one's fid of 
hquor. an:i can scare.^ly be 
indulged in moderatel.v. The 
very word means immode¬ 
rate indulgence m liquor. We 
therefore .fe!t ii was no more 
than the tinith to sav that 
aged people who indulge in 
a jag are apt to put 'co great 
a strain on themseb-es On 


375-20D j 

JADES, n., pi fade. I 

(Hades) — Some given to; 
preachings are constantly; 
warning man of the dancer, 
of...! 105-23A1 

I thought th« exclamation 
ma’k plai'dv pointed to 
Jades bv indicating some¬ 
thing in he nature of inenn- 
gruitv between the statem'^nf 
and the actual fact. One’ 
usuaMv a'^so'^iatev su'-h flip- 
■nanev with thund'^rous de- 
n’meiations of the fair sex 
Hades would bv no menn«! 
have accorded so well with 
th^ note o*’ exclamation b-^^- 
cause man.y people firmlv 


the other hand aged peop-le 
who c;m indulce in a JIG, 
that is, a livelv dance, in 
some moderation. Thev need 
not exert them5elves t ^ the 
extent that young people 
micht. And it is quite the 
custom in some parts of the 
world—particularlv in the 
rural paids of Europe—for 
aged ncoole to indulge in i’g.? 
on ^ ^’, 2 .stive cccasio>"'s. Rea- 
.sonin^ along thes-^ li"e=;, we 
thought ant to ra hc" exag¬ 
gerated the poqs’bililv that 
aced peor.l<» who indulged in 
a jig would put too great a 
strain on themselves. JAW 
was open to the same ob.iec- 
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tion and mare so, in ouri profiteers this. 342-5D 

opinion- The term bjst ap- We felt that if most pepole 

plied here in the sense of were reflective and judicially 

loquacity, talkativeness, and minded they would like to 

whereas it is clearly possible see all black market pro- 

for aged people to put too fiteers NAILED, that is, 

great a strain on themselves caught and brought to jus- 

merely by talking, we felt tice. the manner of their 

that the phrase apt to woull punishment (if any) being 

have much exaggerated that left to the judgment of a 

possibility. court of law. For even with 

(Jig)—Joviality is usually a black market profiteers there 

feature of this. 355-19A are degrees of guilt. But we 

JIG a lively dance or merry much questioned whethei? 

music for such a dance, was most people are reflective 

rejected on account of and judicially minded, and 

vsuaUy. which in this Clue therefore thought that most 

denoted too hm a degree ofi people, hating black market 

frequency. JovialUy is the j profiteers as they do. would 

very essence of a JIG. and like to see them all JAILED, 

it is indeed difficult to ima- JAM n.. a press of people, crowd- 
gine either the dance or the' ed mass. 

music divorced from the gay, i (Jar, Jaw, Jav)—Common sight 
licht-hearted abandon so; £it busy traffic junction, 
charactej-isli? of it. On the; 76-28A 

other hand, it will be readily, (Ham, Ram)—If you handle 
agreed that a JAG or drink-; this carelessly you are likely 

ing bout is normally condu-| to get in a mess. 310-38D 

cive to good humour andj (Ham) Offered a choice be- 
cbeerfulne.^s. Admittedly wej tween ham or jam, probably 

have met the person labour-j most children would choose 

ing und(;r some d)sapo^>iat-' thip. 327-33D 

ment who become-* increas-ijAP, n.. abrupt blow. 

.mgly gloomy as he drinks.; (Jar)—^An unexpected this usu- 
the incurable pcssimis' who. ally makes one start, 

drinks “.'o be sociable” anl; 71-lD 

eventually l.e-omes a wet;jAPE. n.. coarse joke, 
blanket to the party, and; (Jaie)—One without subtlety 
the confirmed U no longe"| is seldom very entertaining, 
brightened up hv wine who! 380-32A 

takes his drinking verv| (Jade)—Women are often in-- 
seriously! Foramatelv, per-| diced to be intolerant of 

haps, these arc special cases,;' one. 398-20D 

and we agreed it would be JAPES, n., pi. mpc. 
correct to say that joviality (Jades)—Usually the more 

is usually a feature of a JAG. youthful a man is the 

prison. more partial he is to these. 

(Mail. Sail)—Generally sp^ak- 177-31A' 

ing life in this is nothing (Gap’=‘s)—-When one sulfcrs 

so hard as it used to b®. ludicrous mishap how diffi- 

TATTir-n - -T 272-27D cut it is to view amiablv 

JAJJ^lLU p.p 7ail; put in prison. parson who th’s! 389-33A' 

(Nmled)—Most people would JAR. v. i. strike dircnrdantly; n., 
like to see all black market awkward situation, guarrel. 
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XJaw) — According to many 
comedians iheir mothers-in 
law constantly seem to — 

44-32D 

(Bar, War)—Between even the 
happiest husbands and wives 
an occasional one is inevit¬ 
able. 80-34A 

Bar seemed to me the weakest 
of the three alternatives, par-i 
ticularly in view of the' 
pointer “occajional”. On thej 
other hand, War was tco, 
strong a term having regard; 
to the adjective “happiest”,' 
Jar the remaining alterna-| 
tive, was clearly the best; 
solution. The comparatively! 
mild difference that must; 
sometimes occur in the most i 
successful of marriages may | 
well be so described. j 

(Car)—Extremely uncomfort-; 
able on bumpy road, j 

92-34A, 

(Jaw, Jay) — Self-opinionated i 
people are apt to do this. | 
148-4DI 

(War)—Unexp?cted one is up -1 
setting to one’s nerves. | 

156-16D1 

(Far)—When he gets this, a| 
woman is often more svmpa-j 
thetic towards suitor she has i 
discouraged. 389-31 A; 

JAW, n., tediouf^ ta’k. lecture’ 
V. i.. talk tediously. I 

(Jam)—To go down well with; 
youngsters this must b'' well' 
sweetened. 90-30A j 

(Law, Saw)—Sentiments ex- ■ 
presc’ed in one seldom have | 
much significance for irre>-| 
ponsible youth. 113-33Dj 

The adverb ‘seldom’ offered all | 
the guidance necosiarv to 
arrive at the correct solution 
of this Clue. So far from 
its s»»ntiment having much 
sisrniftcance for an irrespon¬ 
sible vouth, it is highly ques¬ 
tionable whether a Savr 
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would receive even the 
slightest considera ion by 
him, except as a butt for 
shallow cynicism, I use Ihe 
word sentiment in the singu¬ 
lar advisedly, because a Saw 
invariably contains only one 
:fentiment. another objection 
to this alternative. Law 
seemed an even weaker al- 
ternadve because rarely if 
ever does a law express senti- 
mentj. Moreover, it is ex¬ 
tremely improbable that its 
phrasing would be known to 
an irresponsible youth let 
alone have much significance 
for him. If ‘seldom’ did not 
go tar enough for Saw, s"ill 
less did it do so for Law. The 
solution JaiL\ which collo¬ 
quially means a sermonizing 
talk, aptly fitted the Clue. 
More of en than not senti¬ 
ments so expressed make no 
impression on cn irresponsi¬ 
ble youlh. but there are a 
few occas'ons when even 
the most giddy young man is 
obliged to ponder such com¬ 
ment s for instance, when he 
has incurred a lecture from 
his bf>sa. 

(Law)—Judges are occasion¬ 
ally moved to criticize this 
sharplv in Court. 127-29D 

It is customarv for a judge to 
give a lawyer the widest pos¬ 
sible latitude in conducting 
his cafe. Occasionally how¬ 
ever. a judge is moved to 
criticize a lawyer sharply for 
being unduly prolix and 
and wasting the time of the 
Court (the lawyer himself 
usually checks a garrulous 
witness). Thus there seem¬ 
ed to be nothing agamst 
Jaw read colloquiallv, being 
a good solution. Law seem¬ 
ed less apt be-au^e of the 
freauenev implied by the 
word ‘occasionally’ in the 
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Clue. It is comparatively 
rare that a judge is moved to 
critcize the law sharply at 
any rate—in op3n Court. He 
is there to administer the 
law and clearly observations 
of such a nature are calculat¬ 
ed to bring it into con empt. 

(Raw)—As a rule it takes little 
provocation to make sc’f- 
important man this. 

147-14A 

*‘Self-importance” is* defined as 
‘‘a high esteem of one's own 
importance, egotism, pom-j 
posity”. Such characteristic?' 
surely suggest a fairly thick} 
skin and I therefore thought j 
that as a nile it may well | 
take more than a little p*o-i 
vocation to make a self-im¬ 
portant man raw. With Ran’! 
as Ihe solufion, “provoca*ion” j 
woulfl clearly moan ofiensivei 
action or irritation. With; 
Join a', the solution, on the; 
other hand, it would merely j 
mean excuse. Now few will 
deny that it does indeed take 
very little to make a self-l 
important man or lec-1 
ture. j 

(Jab. Jay) Self centred young} 
men are seldom able to| 
suffer one amiably. I 

1 fiS-fiD j 

The word suffer in this context; 
clearly meant jDikt uv uvlfi.j 
tolerate. A JAW, in the i 
colloquial sense, is a sermo-j 
nizing talk or lecture. The 
Committee could see no flaw 
in the statement completed 
by this alternative, and felt 
that that its ap'ness was soH- 
apparent. The JAY suggest¬ 
ed here was clearly a stup’d, 
chattering tel low. We failed 
to soe why a self-centred 
young man particularly 
should be s'^ldom (a fa”- 
reaching word!) able to suf- 
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fer one amiably. A highly 
intelligent youag man may 
be seldom able to do so^ 
but a self-c e n t r e a 
young man is not as a rule 
highly intelligent. He may 
well, on the contrary, be 
undiscerning, his conversa¬ 
tional taste bad. Moreover, 
he may be pleased to exploit 
a iay as a tool or a foil. We 
felt that JAB would have re¬ 
sulted in an understatement, 
and that this alternativ^o 
called for at least the unqua¬ 
lified assertion that self- 
c'^n^red young uiTKi are not 
able - 

(Jam)—Gencrallv speaking, the 
older we gel the lees we re¬ 
lish this. 183-24A 

(Paw, Saw, Law. Maw)—Bully 
seldom attacks person who 
clearly has strong one! 

260-25A 

(Raw)—If trifles make a man 
this he is unlikely to prove 
agreeable companion. 

292-2 9A 

We preferred JAW as descri¬ 
bing the less objectionable of 
the two reactions and there¬ 
fore according better with 
the mildness and lestraint in 
the words unlikehf to prove 
ngra^ible compauion. If tri¬ 
fles make a man RAW, we 
reasoned. then surely it 
would be unduly moderate 
to say merely that he is un¬ 
likely to prove an agreeable 
companion. Indeed, would 
it not be better to emphasize 
the probability of h’s proving 
otherwise, by say mg he is 
very likely to p- ovo a d'sag- 
reeable companion? On the 
other hand, whereas a man 
who is raw mav well inflict 
his grievance on others- by 
jawing abou+ them, a man 
who jaws about trifles need 
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not necessarily be raw. Ad¬ 
mittedly, to jaw. as the term 
was suggested in this context 
is commonly understood to 
mean speak at ted.ou^ length. 
But what is spoken need not 
be wholly uninteresting. 

(Raw)—Good way to make 
man forget grievance is to 
make him this about some¬ 
thing else. 294-4D 

To make a man RAW about 
something else is undoubted-1 
Jy one way to make him for- i 
get a grievance, but is it a | 
good way? We felt it might; 
well be the worst possible 
way! To make him JAW 
about something else can 
scarcely be the best way to 
make him forget a grievance 
since tha remedy may not 
have an enduring eifect, but 
we did not think it unrea¬ 
sonable to call it a good w’ay 
And it is, indeed, one that 
Is widely followed. 

(Raw, Row)—How tiresome it 
is when you try to quieten 
tipsy friend and only succe¬ 
ed in making him this! 

:158-30D 

If we only succeeded, m making 
our tipsy friend ROW when 
trying to quieten him, we 
shf)uld not simply consider i 
tlr''sojnr —we’d probablv be 

cxtremelv angry! The Com¬ 
mit tec were unanimouL'ly of 
this opinion and therefore 
eliminated thi«? Alternative, 
reasoning that hoic f'r^nomc 
In this con'ext would be an 
understa'cment. RAW wa'^ 
rejected on the ground.s tha^ j 
a tip=?v person taking ofTenc-^! 
or imagining a slight, as thi'-^. 
Alternative imph’es. is verv 
apt bv reason of hi.s fuddled 
state to go in a hnT and no* 
even sreak to us. Onr effort*; 
to quieten him would the’*e- 
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by be crowded with success 
and could in no way be re¬ 
garded as tiresome. In fact, 
we should feel gratified at 
the satisfactory outcome of 
our attempts. The Commit¬ 
tee agree that JAW was an 
apt Solution to this< Clue, for 
a person in such a condition 
is often inclined to talk a 
great deal, and if our efforts 
to quieten him resulted only 
in increased chatter; as de¬ 
noted by this Alternative, 
we should bo justified in 
considering the s tuation very 
jf ire some. 

JAY. n., a stupid, chattering fel¬ 
low, simnlelon. 

(Joy)—Judging from appear¬ 
ances many a bridegroom 
feels this at h’s weddin"! 

126-15D 

It is reasonable to suppose that 
the bridegroom who does 
not feel both 3 oy and nerv¬ 
ousness at his wedding is an 
exception. But we, only 

concerned with appearances. 
Now nervousness reveals it¬ 
self much more than iov in 
such circumstances, and al¬ 
though some bridegrooms 
manage to preserve outward 
calm, many give the impres¬ 
sion that they feel something 
very much like a Jai/. Thi? 
flight exaggeration in this 
word, which means “a sim¬ 
ple Ion*’. or ‘a stupid chatter¬ 
ing fellow,” imparted to the 
statement a somewhat flip¬ 
pant if not facet’ous ring. In¬ 
cidentally the statement that, 
judging from appearances, 
many a bridegroom feels sr 
.lay at his wedding, a ra¬ 
ther surpr’sing one. In this 
case therefore the exclama¬ 
tion mark was fully iustifi-^d. 
On the other hand, would 
surely have been pointless 
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with Joy as the solution, 
which moreover, would have 
resulted in a remark that 
was not only commonplace 
but of questionable truth, if 
one can have the combina¬ 
tion ! 

UEALOUS. adi., watchfully tena¬ 
cious, suspicious, envious'. 

(Zealous)—This person it to 
apt to make many enemies 
258-35A 

(Zealous)—Women are apt to 

think less of a lover if he 
becomes excessively this. 

365-13D 

Surely, whether a woman is 
apt to think less of a lover 
if he becomes excessively 
ZEALOUS depends on the i 
manner in wh’ch he pi'vesi 
expression to zeal! And on; 
this very important question | 
the Clue grave us- no enbgjht-j 
enment. Would she be apt to* 
think less of him if he lav-! 
ished too many and too cx-i 
P'snsive presents on her? Woi 
thought not. No such quest-! 
Ion arose with JEALOUS as] 
the Solution. Admittedly a| 
lover’s jealousy may flatter! 
and therefore please a wo- i 
man, just as his zeal does.} 
up to a point. But wo felti 
that <=‘xce3si\'e jealousy is, 
more likolv to make a wo-j 
man think le.ss of a lover! 
than is excessive zeal. Ex-1 
cessive jealousv can betray ai 
man into such undignified,| 
seifish. and altogether obiec-j 
tionable behaviour. We the¬ 
refore preferred to say that 
women are apt to think less 
of a lover if he becomes ex- 
cessivolv jealous. 

UEER, n., eibe. deride, taunt; v. t. 
scoff deriiively. 

(Beer, Leer;—Quarrelsome man 
^ is easily up et by. 61-UA 

(Leer, Peer)—Cool-headed per¬ 
son is seldom upset bv one 
224 - 22 D 


CJest)—He is usually an ill-- 
natured person who is ever 
ready to this at others’ mis¬ 
fortunes'. 226-20D 

(Leer)—How ugly it sometimes 
makes people look when they 
do this! 255-17D 

A LEER is a sly. lascivious or 
malign glance and in our 
view such an expression usu¬ 
ally, rather than merely 
sometimes, imparts an ugly 
look to it.** wearer. On the 
other hand a JEER can be 
and often is good-natured, 
and when so it seldom mars 
a face to the extent denoted 
in the Clue. However, when 
a jeer is an illnatured taunt 
inspired by jealousy. eavy 
or hatred we readily agreed 
that It sometimes does give 
the pleasantest face an ugly 
appearance. 

(Peer. Leer)—A husband apt 
to feel angry towards men 
who this at his wife. 

291-20D 

To PEER means to look nar¬ 
rowly or closely at and we 
thought it would be an over¬ 
statement to assort that a 
husband is apt to feel angry 
towards men who so look at 
his wife. Such a regard ia 
not nece.ssarily offensive and 
after all, large numbers of 
men who are shortsighted 
are habitually cbl ged to peer 
at people in order to recog¬ 
nise them. Peering is not the 
same «s staring. On the 
other hand we felt that the 
as.sertion completed by LEER 
wa.,' an understatement, the 
average husband being more 
than merely apt to feel angry 
towards men who look at his 
wife lasciviously. JEER seem¬ 
ed to us to accord best with 
the phrasing of the Clue, be¬ 
cause although a husband 
might not resent a friendly 
or good natured jeer at his 
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wife from an intimate friend, 
such circumstances were not 
denoted and he is, we thou¬ 
ght, apt to feel angry towards 
men outside the circle of his 
intimate friends. who scoff 
derisively at his better half. 

(Peer, Leer)—It s often mental 
agony lor young artist when 
critic-'—at his work. 

431-21A 

JEERING, pr. p. jeer. 

(Veering, Peering) — We’ra apt 
to be incansed by parson wh > 
seems continually to be— 
in argument with us. 

433-15A 

The Committee thought that 
incensed, despite the quali- 
ficatoa apt to be, was such 
a strong term with wh ch 
to describe ojr feelings' in 
the situation presented that 
it accorded better with the 
more far-reaching or more 
serious of the Alternatives, 
namely JEERING. Note tha’. 
the person seems continually 
to be doing it. When a per. o i 
seems continually to be 
VEERING (that is, chang-ng 
his mind) in argument with 
us, we might feel irritated 
but that is a far cry from be¬ 
ing incensed? 

JEST, n., a joke v.i., to talk jok¬ 
ingly. 

(Re^^t, Vest)—Coarse one makes 
a sensitive person acutely 
uncomfortable.* 89-30A 

, (Best. Test)—Even philosophers 
are unable to accept some 
unexpected blows of fate as 
this. 97-27A 

(Rest)—It is usually brave 
man who can do so unper¬ 
turbed in the face of obvious 
danger. 109-16A 

Although s'tuations are con¬ 
ceivable in which a brave 
man might rest unperturbed 
in the face of obvious danger, 
there would be at least an 
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equal chance that his indiff¬ 
erence was due to ob.use- 
ness. In view of the adverb 
usually jest was the apter so¬ 
lution. There must be many 
exceptions, but as a rule a 
man who has the wit, and is 
mentally alert enough, to 
jest in the circumstances, 
described should have a live¬ 
ly realisation of the true po¬ 
sition. Accordingly it is rea¬ 
sonable to suppose that he 
would usually be a brave 
man. 

(Rest)—Good one sometimes 
helps to invigorate iired 
mind. 147-14D 

(Rest, Test)—Most of us are apt 
to find prolonged one rather 
tedious. 188-3.3A 

(Best, Rest, Test)—Being able 
to do this at any time often 
shows great s rength of mind. 

254-lOD 

(Best, Nest Zest)—A man is 
apt keenly to resent his this 
being ridiculed. 265-16D 

His' ZEST for what? A man 
may have a zest for ea'-ing, 
or swimming or pla>dng 
darts, or flirtng, or any of a 
hundred other distractions 
and not in the least mind be¬ 
ing ridiculed about it. He 
would either ignore the ridi¬ 
cule or dismiss it wi:h a 
laugh. BEST was another 
Alternative which we consi¬ 
dered too vague in the given 
context. In any serious un¬ 
dertaking a man would pro- 
boblv keenly resent his best 
efforts being ridiculed, but 
Clue was not restricted to 
such circumstances. With re¬ 
gard to NEST, this could be 
interpreted either as_a lodg¬ 
ing or a man’s own home. 
We thought that whether or 
not a man resents his lodg¬ 
ing being ridiculed dapends 
entirely on the kind of place 
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it is. lo the sense of a homa. 
a nest means a cosy and 
comfortable retreat and we 
felt that as a rule a man 
would not merely be apt to 
but definitely would resent 
his own abode of this kind 
being ridiculed. There re-1 
i-'iained JEST, which in «)ur| 
V' ew fitted more ap Jy tha i / 
the other AUernalives into ; 
the statement made. The j 
word ridicule, unless quali-! 
fied by .some such adicetive j 
as “good-natured”, implier, a| 
‘■ertain measure of scorn anil 
however feeble or stale his 
;iost may be. a man is apt to 
find derision of it offensive, 
since in this cjnriection it is 
unnecessariJ.y unkind. 

(Test)—We are ap'j to resent j 
one that? makes us look tool-1 
ish. 293-:i3A 

(Pest, Test)—Pompo is person is 
apt to be thiS to his acauain-! 
tances. 269-3 ID | 

Acquaintances are persons with 
whom one is merely acquain¬ 
ted and who do not come 
within the more intimate ca¬ 
tegory of friends*. We were 
unable, therefore, to see why 
a pompous r*?rson should be 
eiiher a TEST or a PEST to 
his acquaintances, who aie 
under no necessity to suffer 
his pretensions. That in these 
davs of renlism a pompou, 
person is apt lo be a figu>'o 
of fun, both to his friends 
<md acquaintances, needs no 
endorsement, JEST, we con¬ 
sidered was a snip here. 

(Rest. Test, Zest)—Apt to de¬ 
feat its purpose if unnecc.s- 
sarily long. 283-35A 

^Best, Nest, Rest)—It is often 
diflicuU to do this when one’s 
domestic life is unhappy. 

301-18A1 
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(Jest)—We are apt to resent 
unflattering critcism of a 
close friend, even though iir* 
be this. 387-17A 

The Clue meiel.y said unflat¬ 
tering (not condemnatory) 
criticism, and resent is a co¬ 
mparative! v strong term. Af¬ 
ter all. the criticism, may 
Do no mure th..n that a per¬ 
son IS slow thinking, is loo ^ 
careful or worriei loo mucii * 
Would you bo even apt lo 
^resent such criticism of a 
••lose friend when it is well- 
grounded and .lustifie^! The 
committee felt ^that resent¬ 
ment would moie'likely bo 
caused bv unflattering criJ- 
cism W'hen it is in JEST. Re- 
tnemher the icsting may be 
tinlust—and even malicicus!. 
(Best)—Being advised heartil.y 
to make this of our troubles 
usually exasperates us 

387-23A 

Would it not be going too far 
to say that being advised 
heartily to make the BEST 
of our troubles usually c,ras- 
pi*raies us! After all, such 
advice may be banal but ib 
can seld< »m be regarded as 
unreasonable. On the o'her 
hand, advice (ands not least, 
hearty advice) to make JEST 
of our troubles may well be 
regarded as unreasonable 
and as Implying a lack of 
s.ympathy anu understanding. 
(Test)—People who never en- 
ioy a this are apt to mak^n,'^ 
trying companions. 391-7D 
(Just)—Think twice before ma¬ 
king comments that’s thi3 
on woman’s appearance! 

398-20A' 

(Best. Rest)—Most people tend 
to be irritated bv parents 
who simply make—of it when 
their children misbehave. 

431-22D^ 

i 
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(Best, Test)—One is apt to be ed. both on the grounds* of 

rather dispirited when one’s ineir debaLability and point- 

—i:.v not appreciated. lessness. Less debatable and 

442-19D containing far more point is 
One’s BEST is one’s utmosL the statement that a Jeiv is 

endeavour of the highest ditlicul: to do,” i.e. cheat, sin- 

standard possible for one tO| ce it is a tribute to the irma- 

produce. Surely, therefore.; le shrewdness of our Semitic 

it would be an understate-; friend and also serves to re- 

rnent to say that one is only; rniiid us of the fudli y of at- 

apt to be cnlv' rather d-spi-i tempting to c^utwit him by 

rited when oue'j BEST Ls not queslioo^dble methods, 

appreciated! We for our part JIB. v. i., move backwards and 


thought that a more sweep¬ 
ing as..ertion was called for 
with BEST. On the other 
hand. JEST did not bv aav 
means call for such a swv^ep-i 
irig sta'ement. When one’s 
jest is not appreciated one’s 
reaction might well depend 
on the nature of the jesd a id 
the circumstances in whicn 
it is made. What, lor instan¬ 
ce of one’s jest is out of pla¬ 
ce and one realises only 
after it is said that it is out 
of place? If iLich jests can¬ 
not all be of fhe same stan¬ 
dard—some must obviously 
be weaker than the others. 
And the Clue did not refer to! 
one’s best JEST I | 

JESTS, n.. pi. jest. j 

(Tests)—New ones sometimes; 
tickle one. 7-20D i 

(Vests, Pe'^ts)—Dirty—are apt! 
to oflend the fastidious. j 
433-15Dj 

JEW, n., an Israelite. | 

(Hew, Sew)—Rather difficult, 
^to do. 24-18D, 

The Clue corita'ning a keywoi\i i 
with more than one mean-1 
ing was, "‘Rather difficul to- 
do” in which the last two; 
words could be interpreted! 
os “to perform or accomplish’ 
or “to cheat.” On the first 
Interpretation the solutions 
Hem and Setv suggested 
themselves, but these could 
Instantly have been dismiss- 
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.sideways to be restive. 

(Fib; —Undue iuqu’sitiveness 
about a personal matter 
sometimes makes us'. . 

142-30D 

Undue and sometimes were 
clear pointers to the correct 
solution Jib. Surely undue 
inquisitive!.ess about a per¬ 
sonal matter. often, if not 
usually makes us Fib. Much 
lesj fivqucnilv are we like¬ 
ly !o show bv jibbing that 
we object to such inquisiti¬ 
veness. 

XFib)—Probably most of us are 
apt to do this when asked 
unexpectedl.y for a rather 
big loan. 180-14D 

Admit'edly. a rule FIB is 
to denote a trivial or excu¬ 
sable lie. Nevertheless, there 
are degree.:.' of fibs. One told 
b.v a person when he is ask¬ 
ed for a loan is sometimes 
more than one such as is ne¬ 
cessitated bv a social con¬ 
vention or common courtesy. 
We inclined to the belief 
that it would be taking too 
gloomy a view of human na¬ 
ture to presume that prob- 
abi.v' so manv as' most of tis' 
arc apt to fib when unexpect¬ 
edly asked for a rather big 
loan. After all, the loan being 
rathor big and the reauest 
for it unexpected, we have 
every excuse for jibbing. To 
fib in such circumstances mi¬ 
ght well be regarded as a 
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form of cowardice. Hence 
our choice of JIB. 

(Fib)—We are inclined to this 
when asked an unwelcome 

question. 313-36 A 

[<Fib)—Innuendoes that aflect 
our solf-esteem are apt to 
make us thie. 3^-32A 

Since many innuendoes that 
aflect our self-esleem do not 
necessai'jJy call for any rep¬ 
ly or (‘omment we could not i 
agree that siK‘h remarks in i 
general are avi to make u^' 
FIB. That we are apt to ob-! 
.icct and show repugnance j 
io such remarks is self-evi-; 
dent, and we consequenJyj 
agreei with the .statement) 
^*ompleted by JIB. | 

(Fib) —V/hen you this on being 
questioned you sometimes! 
reveal more than .you would \ 
by being frank. 358-28D; 

As a rule FIB is taken to meani 
to trivial or excusable lie. | 

and most of us admittedly 1 
have told “whi^e lies’’ with-| 
out betraying the inaccuracy! 
of our s atement?. Usually | 
our fibs are recognised as j 
such bv the other person only 
when he knows more than 
we realise about the matter, 
involved. and 1his narrows 
down con.siderably—cer'a'n- 
ly much less freauentlv than 
sometimes —the occasions on 
which we reveal more than 
by being frank. We therefore 
discarded this Alternative in 
favour of JIB, wh’ch in this 
Clue implies hesitancy or an 
attempt to evade the query. 
Such an attitude immedia¬ 
tely raises doubt in the mind 
of the inquirer, who conse¬ 
quently is more likely to 
probe in'o and discover 
something one wishes to 
hide. This is not alv/ays the 
case, however, for the appa¬ 
rent hesitation may be due 
to nervousness or embarrass¬ 
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ment. and not necessarily 
brought abouL by a desire 
to hide the truth. The Com¬ 
mittee agreed therefoie that 
when you JIB on being ques¬ 
tioned .you sometimrs reveal 
moi-e than you would by 
being frank. 

(Fib)—It is seldom of much 
avail for witness to this 
when being cross-examined. 

375'20A 

JIB literally means stop, refuse 
to go on. Jn this contex:, 
therefore, it could only b3 
read figuratively to mean 
balk, refuse to answer. We 
considered it true to say tha^i 
it is seldom of much avail 
for a witness thus to with¬ 
hold an answer wheti being 
cross-examined. He may 
well l)e compelled to answer 
ultimately, and, even if he 
isn’t his very refusal may 
produce on the Court exact¬ 
ly the effect desired by cross- 
examining counsel! We felt 
that FIB, whi:h is no more 
than a mild expression for 
lie and is defined as “a tri¬ 
vial or venial lie” was less 
ant here because we doubt- 
ei whether it really is so in¬ 
frequently as irfLdom of much 
avail for a witness? to fib 
when being cross-examined. 
This view may cause some of 
you to raise eyebrows and 
accuse the Committee of c.v- 
nicism. But we, for our part, 
thought we were merely be¬ 
ing realistic and recognising 
plain facts which few oflficals 
with court experience will 
deny. Indeed the cynic (from 
whom we completely dissoci¬ 
ate ourselves) might say that 
when a witness swears to 
tell the truth. the whole 
truth, and nothing but the 
truth, his concluding phrase 
could well be a fervent ap¬ 
peal for divine help! 
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XJob)—Shr^wd boss is usually 
quick to recognise employee 
who is likely to—when work 
is heavy. 408-24D 

;LTED, p. p., jilt; tricked in 
love. 

(Kilted.)—^We may well expect 
person who this to be dour 
of countenance 1 87-17A 

The problem was not, as some 
solvers presumably supposed, 
simply wheiher a Sco sman 
dour of countenance. He is 
by no meanti the only wear¬ 
er of the kit. This garmeni is 
worn bv other racec cuncem- 
in?? which no argument can 
Jje adduced to support the al¬ 
ternative Kilte.i. With the j 
more realistic attitude to- i 
wards life obvaining today, j 
one may well expect a .lilted! 
person to be do.ir of counte¬ 
nance rather than griefstric- 
ken. 

OB. II., a bit of work for hire, 
piece of work to be done; 
V. i., to buy and sell s ocks; 
V. t.. to let out on hire. 

I(Joy)—It may truly be said 
that bringing up children is 

not such a “-” for rich 

parents as it is for poor one.', 
87 25A 

The bringing up children is a 
joy to virtually all parents 
irrespective of whether they 
are rich or otherwise. The 
word poor read with the 
phrase it may truly be said 
indicated the correct solu¬ 
tion job. 

(Jab)—^Dreamy vouth someti¬ 
mes livens up surprisingly 
when given one. 1Q7 30D 
A jab, in either the literal or 
figurative sense, mav well be 
expected to liven up a drea¬ 
my vouth. In fact, it can 
scarcely fail to do so, at l ast 
temporarily. The words “so¬ 
metimes” and “surprisingly” 

„ in the C^lue to mv mind in¬ 
dicated job as the correct 
^ solution. A dreamy youth' 
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being changed by work into 
a man of action would na¬ 
turally occas'.on some surpri¬ 
se. Nevertheless the transfor¬ 
mation IS wrought occasion¬ 
ally by the r.ght kind of 
job. 

(Rob, Bob)—Many who try to 
do this without any experi¬ 
ence speedil.y come to gnef. 

109-16D 

(Jog, Joy)—That of matrimony 
tends to become monotonous 
to .youLhful man. 115-16D 

(Jab)—Few young men are 
contented without one. 

154-6A 

(Rob)—If it didn’t perhaps 
mean hard labour how 
many a loafer would do this!; 

276-21A 

A loafer is o.ie who passes his 
time idly or loiters, and the 
terms therefore embraces a 
very large number of people 
—alas! But we were not S3 
despondent as to believe that 
of this large number, very 
many would ROB but for the 
fear of hard labour in jail. 
We much qustioned whether 
the vice ot laziness is i.o fre¬ 
quency identified with cri¬ 
minal tendencies. This, quite 
apart from the fact that the 
Clue only mentioned hai'cl 
labour and even if the pos¬ 
sibility of hard labour in iaiX 
as a penalty for robberv 
were removed there are other 
pun’shments Ircm which the 
frequently craven heart of 
the loafer might well shrink. 
We could find nothing to 
quarrel wi h in the state¬ 
ment completed by JOB, 
which said in effect, that 
many a loafer would work 
if he were sure he would not 
have to work hard for his 
wages. 

(Jo.y)—^What a this is usually 
to reconcile two former fri¬ 
ends whom false pride has 
kept estranged L 295-6D 
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(Mob)—We ut-ualy tend lo ad¬ 
mire person who handles a 
ciilticuit ona saccessfuliy. 

;j41-26A 

(Joy)—What a this it usually 
is to settle down to work 
after ion^^ spell of idleness 1 

a49-28D 

(Joy)—After being lonely lor i 
years it's usual! r Ihi i to mx 
freely with one's fellows. | 

350- :i4r . 

(Joy)—This is sc'ldom as easv' 
lo find as it is to lose. 

351- 35A 

(Jov)—It is certainly a big thr. j 
to succeed in rotorni.nR a 
a l3a J cha i ac t: r. 35 5- i 9 D ■ 

That it is certainly a b g JOB 
to succeed in informing a. 
bad charac er cannot by 
gainsaid and we agreed iha‘ ' 
to succeed in such a task 
is ako often, rxu’haps usually . 
a big JOY. But the Ckie: 
canstituted a definite aiser- ■ 
lion and we 'elt that to some 
of the persons whose routiru; 
work, in corrective establish-: 
ments for instance, is the! 
re-oiTnation of bad char.ic.-; 
ors Slice^..s docs no: always! 
bihig them grca‘ ioy hougii 
it doubtless affords th^'m sa-! 
tisfacti n 'Iherj is a dst net-! 
ion l?etwe''n satisfachon and 
.ioy and which of :hes'‘ emn-’• 
tion is f dt in th>s s tua .on; 
referred to largely t epends j 
on the spirit in which the re-‘ 
1orma‘ion ic accumpli.shed. I 
(Joy)—Few succevsTiiI persons 
have no* bad f.he thi' of over-' 
coming serious obstae'es. 

381-27A, 

(Joy)—What a this is it to for-, 
ged our worries, even for a' 
short time! 387-170 | 

Surelv, whe her it is .siich aj 
JOY to forget cur worries, 
even for a sh rt t'me, de¬ 
pends a good deal on the me¬ 
thod by which we forget 
them! What ’f j; were bv 
listening to o:her people’s 
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worries? Would it then ba 
such a .ioy? Perhaps, and per«^ 
haps not. Note that the (Jlue 

said “What a this it i^.!“ 

wnhout making any provis¬ 
ion for exceptions. On the 
other hand, who can deny 
that (nowaia.vs especially!) 
it is very difficult to forget 
our worries, even for a 
short time? 

(Joy)—Diiscerning gucs's can 

usually tell when its this for 
ho less to cnt.:;rtaiii them. 

388-17A 

thought it would be hard¬ 
er for a hostes.s to conceal 
jrom giie.sts tha. it is a JOB 
entertain them than foi 
her to make them think it is 
a JOY wh?a in fac it is not 
so. In the latter case it woul.i 
only be a que.sbon of di.'>- 
scmbling her feel ngs, an i 
normally one of her man 
olaiects would be to convince 
hjr giie./s that it i"? a iov t.j 
cn'crtain them wi hin the li¬ 
mit of her means. Moreover, 
even if the entertaining could 
not !rulv be described as a 
j<'V. it might fall only a lit.l-.' 
short or being so. It need no‘ 
by a misery. And d-ssomblinti 
hei* feeJiiu s m'L’hi not be 
difiicult, especially for ja wo¬ 
man! W(' beieUire hesitalyj 
t> say 'that e\en d'seernind 
gue d../ c.'in usua’ln tell who. if 
i’s a ict.v for a hostess to en¬ 
ter'am thc‘m. On the o'h^r 
hand, a hos1(?ss might, not 
tf) fonceol fha< it is a 
.iob "o ontert'u'n h^r guests 
51hc might Cvon make it clear 
in .iirlice to h^i'self For ins 
tanee it ma.v be that the 
cook siek, ihal ^Tie eookin: 
faeili have brokom down 
or that some o her domesti' 
cr’sis ha^' ocrairrcd for whicl 
she eannot by blamed. Again 
she naav b ' poor and withorf 
adequate means to entertait 
—a state of affairs surel.y di 
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fficult to conceal. Thus rea¬ 
soning. we found little to 
quarrel with in the statement 
that dhceniing guests can 
usually tell when it’s a job 
for a hostess to entertain 
them. 

(Joy)—What a this is usually 
is to be sure that a colleague 
IS your tz'ue friend! 

394-16A 

Our selection of J.OB heie was 
based rnamly on the word ! 
usually. Mindful of man's—; 
and woman’s!—ability to! 

dissemble, we were satisfie 1 j 
that it is usually v^ery difli- j 
cult to be sure that a collea¬ 
gue is your true fnend. And 
for tha», very reason is it not 
virtually always a great JOY 
to be sure that a colleague is 
your true friend? 

.399-lD 

<Joy)—Childless wives are apt 
to underrate the thi£> of brin¬ 
ging up children. 397-lD 

(Joy)—To live without making 
any enemies is indeed a... 

407-7D 

<Joy)—To Vve simply is a 
bigger ..than many seem t<- 
realise. 419-26 A 

We felt we vc^ere on sa'’er 
ground in saying that to live 
simply is a bigger JOB than 
many seem to realise—parti¬ 
cularly than they seem to 
realise who do not have to| 
live simply. Consider fir 
example, the people who 
have to manage in the mon¬ 
soon without their own 
means of conveyance an-’ 
those who have no proper- 
roof over their heads i 
Given the right philosophy 1 
to live simply cou’ii doubt 
less be a bigger JOY thnr 
many seem to realise. Bu^ 
how many of ns are blessed 
with such philosophy? Per¬ 
haps the vast majority of* 
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people in this world have 
periorce to live simply (lu 
tne extreme!) but do they 
di-ive such joy from doing 
so? 

(Joy)—There are times when 
most of us envy some happy 

man his. 423-8D 

The Committee thought it 
would be understating the 
case to say merely that 
there are times when most 
of us envy some happy man 
his JOY. Surely most of 
us often envy some happy 
man his joy? That is not to 
say we give harmful expres¬ 
sion to our envy or that wo 
envy the man himself. We 
should simply like to enjoy 
his joy. JOB was more res- 
triq^cd in its application and 
therefore, in the Committee’s 
view, agreed better with the 
restraint in the words There 
.. are times when most of us . 
Clearly it is not so frequent 
that wo envy some happy 
man his job. It may be the 
most humble and menial 
job. 

JOBS, n., pi, job. 

(Jovs)—As men grow elderly 
they often tend to become 
soniimental over their past 
399-1II) 

JOCUI.AR, adj. mirthful, humo¬ 
rous. 

(Popular)—Young *women are 
apt to dislike men who clear¬ 
ly strive to be—with them. 

433-4D 

Wh'v' should^ young women be 
apt to dislike men who 
clearly strive to be POPU¬ 
LAR with them? Surely, 
rather would the young wo¬ 
men feel flattered. We thou¬ 
ght there was a stronger 
case for JOCULAR. Young 
men who clearly strive to be 
jocular with young women 
may well giye the impress- 
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ion of being ‘fresh’, an Ame¬ 
rican S'lang term defiiied in 
the dictionary (rather ina¬ 
dequately, we thought) as 
presumptions forwara. Mo¬ 
reover, a sense of hurnour 
IS scarcely a d’stinc.ive fea¬ 
ture of the fair sex. 

JOG, V. t., to stir up, lo stimu¬ 
late. 

(Fog)—How often is it the little 
things that this the memory. 

264-32D 

True, the little things often 
prevent our seeing clearly in 
the sense of ‘.umming up a 
complicated situation. We 
“can’t see the wood for trees.' 
as the saying goes. But su- 
iiely that applies io observa¬ 
tion of the moment rather 
than to memory. As a rule 
the passage of time obscure i 
minor details, and thus do 
we see more clearly in rel- 
ro.spect .iust a,s we see the 
outline of a mountain better 
from afar. Thus, reasoning, 
the Committee felt there wa 5 
a good deal against the Al¬ 
ternative FOG. JOG, they ^ 
felt, required that the prob¬ 
lem should be viewed from a 
different angle, that of little 
things or happenings of the 
moment of jogging the me¬ 
mory. Little things no more 
than a scent or a sound or 
a casual remark, which c?»ll 
to mind with mag'c vividnes, 
living pictures of the pas? 
long dimmed b.v time. 

(Fog)—In remernb?ring one 
thing we this the memory 
regarding another. 308-26D 
It has been said that memory 
is like a purse,—if it be over- 
ful that it cannot shut, all 
will drop off of it. On the 
other hand, De Quincey tells 
^ us that the memory strength¬ 
ens as you lay burdens upon 
• it. and becomes trust worthy 
as you trust it. Doub+less the 
iL assertjpn applies to 
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some people with very limi- 
I ted intelligence, but the 
Committee felt that De Quin- 
cey’s assertion applies to 
most people and that most 
brains are capable of re¬ 
taining much more than they 
do. In other words the 
Committee felt that often 
would have exaggerated the 
frequency with which in re¬ 
membering one thing we 
FOG the memory regarding 
another, or try to remember 
too much. Rather do we 
exercise our memories too 
little. On the other hand it 
is well-known that in the 
normal train of thought, or 
“thought stream”, each suc¬ 
ceeding idea is prompted in 
some degree by the preceed- 
ing one and the associalidn of 
ideas is the bas'is of memo¬ 
ry. Thus in rememb?ring one 
thing we often JOG the 
memory regarding another. 

(Fog)—Effect of severe shock 
is sometimes to this the 
mind. 339-32D 

JOKES, n,. iests. 

(Joker)—Usually more popu¬ 
lar with men than with wo¬ 
men. 195-19D 

JOLLY, adj., iovial, looking and 
feeling well. 

(Folly)—Bathing in rough s^a 
i; sometimes this. 94-13D 

The adverb sometimes settled 
the issue for me. To bathe in 
a rough sea is usually fool¬ 
ish in my opinion, because ^ 
of the danger to life. It mav 
well he jolly sometimes to do 
so. however, especially if one 
j.st unmindful or ignorant of 
the peril. 

(Folly)—To a susceptible man 
flirtation, is avut to be this. 

190-8A 

To a susceptible man flirtation 
ma.y almost be said to be se- 
cond nature. He is always- 
coming across a blond here,. 
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a brunette there and a red¬ 
head elsewhere, whose gra¬ 
ces of form and feature sti¬ 
mulate his fancy and imbue 
him with a pleasant excite¬ 
ment. Having this prodigal 
appreciation of feminine 
charms he is in a grea'.er or 
a lesser degree po entially 
flirtatious by instinct towards 
all their possessors. It is 
doubtful therefore, whether 
to such a man flirtation is 
apt to be FOLLY i.e., whe¬ 
ther it is a diversion attend¬ 
ed with danger or grave 
risk, in view of its superfi¬ 
ciality, It would be truer to 
say, and easier to substan¬ 
tiate. that in the case of an 
unsusceptible man flirtation 
is apt to be folly. Since flir¬ 
tation is unden'ably JOLLY 
to every son of Adam who 
is endowed with a normal 
quota of orifynal sin, we 
considered this solution to be 
the better fitting of the two. 

(Folly)—In later years how 
many men regard the plea¬ 
sures of their youth as this. 

295-26A 

How many, in the exclamato¬ 
ry sense, means very many 
and we did not think that so 
large a number of men in 
their later years regard the 
pleasures of their youth as 
FOLLY. Some of the pleasu-j 
res in which they indulged i 
as young men they may so 
regard, but surely only a 
small proportion of those en¬ 
joyments, viewed collective¬ 
ly. That many men in their 
later .years regard the plea¬ 
sures of their youth as JOL¬ 
LY. we felt was a banal tru¬ 
ism. that is, again viewing 
those pleasures collectively. 
It is only those men. we 
thought. who over-indulged 
in the pleasures of youth 
and who become crabbed in 
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their later years. or those 
men to whom life seems a 
grim and earne:>t struggle, 
who look back upon the re¬ 
creations of their early years 
as a waste of precious time. 

JOLT, n.. a sudden shock or 
jerk. 

(Jilt)—Sometimes makes a per¬ 
son feel sore for a long time. 

70-13D 

JOLTED, p. p., jolt; moved along 
with ierks. 

(Jilted)—Broadly speaking the 
older one is the more one 
feels when one is this. 

171-lOA 

(Jilted)—It sometimes does 
conceited person good to be 
this. 225-28A 

JOLTS, third pers, sing. Jolt; 
shake with jerks. 

(Jilts)—When she finds lover 
losing interest in her sensible 
young woman often.him. 

...302-14D 

JOSS. n.. luck. fate. 

(Jobs, Boss)—Man who is con¬ 
tinually sacked for inefficien¬ 
cy usually blames his. 

97-27D 

Apart from the fact that, 
strictly speaking, some such 
adjective as “former” would 
have been required for Boss, 
this alternative was weak by 
reason of its being in the sin¬ 
gular number. It is highly 
improbable that the man des¬ 
cribed in the Clue would ac¬ 
tually say “I blame the jobs,” 
and questionable whether his 
remarks could be given such 
an interpretation. Declaring 
the work too difficult would 
be admitting his own ineffi¬ 
ciency. To describe the con¬ 
ditions as intolerable would 
be to blame the bosses. How¬ 
ever. it is sufficient for our 
purpose that he would not 
blame the jobs usually. Joss 
is a common colloquialism 
meaning luck of fate. In this 
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sense. I felt it to be the ideal 
solution. 

UOT, n., an iota, the least possi¬ 
ble quantity. 

[(Lot)—Happy-go-lucky people 
do not seem to care a this 
about the future. 221-37A 

A person who cares a lot about 
the future might well b^ des¬ 
cribed as suffering from an 
anxiety complex, and inci¬ 
dentally as being in his* out¬ 
look the very opposite of a 
happy-go-lucky p e r s o n. 
Clearly, there .ore, LOTj 
would have resuLed in meio-i 
sis or, in effect, an under-1 
statement, which seem served | 
to emphasize rather than j 
redress and for which j 
there appeared to be no j 
justification. Seem on the 
other hand, effectively modi-' 
fied what might o hcrwise! 
have been a somewhat ex-i 
travagant assertion with 
JOT as the solution. Even' 
happy-go-lucky people must 
often care much more than 
a jot about the future, Init 
they seem not to do so, hence 
the descriptif-n applied to 
them. 

(Lot)—How few are the people 
who don’t care a this about 
money! 288-33A 

(Lot)—You can usually sensei 
it when per.son vou are with i 
much doe.^n’t care a this* fori 
you. 314-40 A' 

Mindful of human ability to, 
dissemble, we felt it would I 
be an exaggeration to say 1 
you can usually sense it i 
when a person—even one i 
.you are with much—doesn’t; 
care a LOT for vou. It mav' 
well be very hard to tell • 
that he doesn’t care a lot for ’ 
you if he cares to an extent! 
that is less than a lot brt 
not much less. Indeed it 
mav be verv hard to do sp 
if he cares for you to an ex¬ 
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tent that is much less than 
a lot. For that matter, it is 
hard enough sometimes for a 
person himself to be sure of 
just how much he cares for 
another. But JOT was very 
much more definite. Not to 
care a jot iy not to care in 
the slightest degree; and we 
felt it reasonable to say that 
you can usually—though by 
no means always—sense it 
when a person you are wi^h 
much doesn’t care a jot for 
.you. 

(Lot)—If he cares a this for a 
man average person is- sorry 
to see him drink heavily. 

322-26A 

We were of the op’nion that if 
he cares anything at all, i. e. 
a JOT for a man. the average 
person is sorry to .‘.'eo him 
drinking heavily. If he cares 
a great deal. i. c. a LOT for 
a man. the average person, 
we felt, is more than sorry 
to see him drink ng heavily. 
He is deeply grieved and dis¬ 
tressed. Sorry which may 
only indicate a mild regret, 
does not in our view express 
adequately the feelings of the 
average person in relation 
to the alternative LOT. 

(Lot)—Rare is the person who 
hasn't a this of good in him. 

336-43A 

“There is so much good in the 
worst of us, and so much 
bad in the best it hardly be¬ 
comes any of us to talk about 
the rest of us.” We were 
not unmindful of these rnd 
similar sentiments, but after 
carefully considerng the 
phrase a lot of qnod, as it is 
commonly understood. we 
came to the melancholy con¬ 
clusion that JOT wa« the 
ap*er Solution here. We re¬ 
flected that if the person 
who hadn’t a lot of good in 
him were so rare today then 
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man’s inhumanity to man 
would not still be making 
.countless thousands mourn. 

.'(Lot)—Boss seldom gets b 2 St 
out of employees' wh > haven’t 
a this of respect for him. 

340-18D 

We questioned whether a bos?! 
so infrequently as seldom; 
gets the best out of em-, 
ployees who haven’t a LOT 
of respect for him, and decid-, 
ed that the marked infre-> 
quency denoted by seldom 
agreed more with 
stronger Alternative JOT , 
All too mnnv bosses, we fel>, 
fail tCk.ioi'Pire their employee 
with a lot of respect, and if ! 
a boss seldom got the bjst; 
out of those who haven’t a! 
lot of respect for him far; 
fewer employees would be; 
giving thoir best. That a' 
boss seldom geto the best out i 
employees who haven’t a! 
JOT of respect for h m seem -1 
ed to us the more acceptaliJe i 
statement. j 

(Lot)—Rare is the woman who 1 
seldom shows a this of iea-! 
lousy. 366-3 ID! 

We felt that to say women are i 
rare who so infrequently as | 
seldom display a LOT (i. e • 
a considerable amount) of j 
jealousy would constitute aj 
sweeping calumny on the! 
female sex. Remember the j 
Clue referred by implicatio i \ 
to women in general, of all i 
age (and not merely to ' 
young ones in love). On the I 
other hand, as iealousv—the! 
poor relation of vanitv—is j 
inherent in human nature, a i 
small amount of iealousv 
perfectly natural; and a 
person without infinitesimal 
traces of such feelings is ex¬ 
ceptional. Particularly is 
this true of women, who be¬ 
cause of dress, fashion, looks, 
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etc., probably have more 
cause for jealousy than men. 
Reasoning along these 1 nes, 
we agreed that she is a rare 
woman who seldom shows 
a JOT of jealousy. 

(Lot)—We seldom feel very 
warm towards person who 
does not care a this* about us. 

367-33D 

(LoO Man is unlikely to do a 
job well if he hasn’t this of 
interest in it. 400-8D 

(Lot) Rarefy ’s a man not in¬ 
fluenced a—by obvious 'flat¬ 
tery. 411-15D 

(Lot)—Unfortunately, many a 
boss doesn't know a—about 
hovv his employejs live. 

412-14A 

JOY, n.. gladness; v. i., to rejoice. 
(Jav)—When unrestrained is 
apt to leave cne a little weak. 

87-27A 

Wi h Jay as the solution a 
vague and fictitious slB'e*- 
men I of questionable accu¬ 
racy would have resulted. 
Taking jm/ to mean a stupid, 
chattering fellow, the word 
‘unrestrained’ is hard to 
justify. It postiilaU^s the 
existence of a “ixjstrained 
jov”. Moreover, having a 
jay as a gaesl is apt to make 
one a bttl? weak at the t’me 
and not mert^lv lecire 
one so. On the fontrarv. un- 
rei-trainol joy strengthens 
and exhilarates, hence the 
n’nr.^se “to jump for jov.” 
Weakness, howevr. is usually 
the reaction. 

(Jav)—Of en rouses violenti 
emotions in us. 99150 

M(’st of us, T fancy, can num¬ 
ber a few lays. i. e.. .stupid 
I fellows', amt ngst our acquain¬ 
tances and I suggest tha^ the 
best wav to test the merits 
of the solution Jay was to 
consider how often vou find 
your emotions violently rous- 
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ed bv any of those whom 
you know. Surely, very in- 
Irequently. More often sue a 
fellows routed feelings of 
boredom and irrita.ion rather 
than anger or rage. But 
extreme gladness, i.e. Joy is 
often so thrilling tha: it 
rouses concomitant emotions 
such as excitement and exul¬ 
tation which can truly be 
said to be ‘violent’. 

(Toy)— Ij usually makes a 
parent happy to give a child 
this. 132-19A 

Apparently, some competitors 
argued to themselves that it 
must always make a parent 
happy to give child joy. But 
what of the many occasions 
when a child wants some¬ 
thing which will clearly be 
a source of danger, such as a 
catepult? Indeed, how often 
do parents consent with fore¬ 
boding to a child’s importu¬ 
nities! Such consent may 
well give the child ioy but 
scarcely the pivents happi¬ 
ness. The modifying adverb 
“usually,” was thus fully 
justified with joy as th? 
solution. The weakness with 
the alternative Toy was the 
fact that there was no indi¬ 
cation in the Clue as to the 
age oF the child. And par¬ 
ticularly nowadays, it is 
only in their tender years 
that the majority of children 
have much use for toys, ac¬ 
cording to the commonly 
accepted implication of that 
term. 

f(Job) Most young mothers 
find that having a baby tn 
look after is a big this. 

140-lD 

It is clear from comments 
submitted for the Competi¬ 
tors’ Corner that many solv- 
ero rejected job because 
thev thought the word neces¬ 
sarily implied something dis¬ 
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tasteful or otherwise incomJ 
patible with joy. From this, 
they concluded that ‘few’ j 
would have been nearer the ; 
mark than “most” in the i 
Clue with job as the solut on. 
Surely this was false rea¬ 
soning, particularly having 
regard to the fact that the 
women were young mother®-^ 
and only one baby was men¬ 
tioned. Virtually all young 
mothers must find having a 
baby to look after a big job 
but that most of them, never¬ 
theless, find it a labour of 
love and incidentally a big 
joy. 

(Boy )—As a rule it is foolish 
and harmful to keep this 
bottled up. 165-37A 

(Toy)—^We often derive deep 
pleasure from a child’s sim¬ 
ple this. ia2-13A 

Unquestionably grown-ups de¬ 
rive pleasure from children’s 
toys of a mechanical or crea- | 
tive nature, such as the ra l- I 
way train or a miniature I 
engineering construction set. 
whether it would not be 
something of an exaggeration 
to describe that pleasure as 
often being deep is another 
matter. But the Clue point¬ 
edly referred to a child's 
simple TOY and we thought 
this description applied morv' 
to such toys as are mere 
figures, like dolls and soi- 
diers. In our opinion grown- ^ 
ups seldom take much inte¬ 
rest in tho^e tovs except inso¬ 
far as thev d^Tght chTdren 
This brou«^ht us to JOY. 
which we decide *1 was the 
apter solution. Simple joy, 
especially when it is expe¬ 
rienced by a child is some¬ 
thing of incomparably grea¬ 
ter significance than a simple 
toy. Undoubtedly the simple 
joys of children afford those 
by whom they are loved 
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deep pleasure in thS 
sense of that word deep . 
used in this context. ^ 

(Coy) — A lover's devotion 
often makes a girl feel this. 

212-31D 

(Toy)—Many a fond mother is 
nobly self-sacrific ng in order 
to give a child this. 230-28A 

'(Boy)—Has tendency to be¬ 
come hysterical when pen: 
up. 238-llD 

(Job)—^How often are people 
who lack this themselves to 
blame! 2.50-1 OA 

How often... .! Clearly 

meant very often. Consider¬ 
ing the statement complet¬ 
ed by JOB. we felt it would 
be nat onlv cruel but untrue 
thus to brand so many peo 
pie who are out of work 
Anyone responsible for stati 
recruitment knows what a 
sad procession of people 
there are seeking work in 
normal times; and the eager- 
nei/s with which jobs created 
by the war were snapped up 
surely showed how many 
of those people were not idle 
of their own choice. Admit¬ 
tedly. in some degree this 
argument applied in the case 
of JOY, because when a per¬ 
son. try a^ he will, cannol 
get work, he can scarcely” be j 
blamed for being depressed, i 
But it applied only in a rela-1 
tively small degree because i 
the statement completed by. 
JOY covered a far wider j 
field, since there are manv. 
more people who lack iov 
than there are who lack jobs. 
And I lea' e vou to reflect 
for yourself on how often 
people are miserable who 
have On the contrary, every 
reason .to rejoice when they 
compare their lot with that 
of so many others. 

(Job)—If solving Commonsense 
Crosswords were not this^ 
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employ them usefully. That. 
ma.y in turn, depend on his 
having captial, or on his 
getting a job where he is 
able to employ men. As for 
PEN, many a journalist who 
Or^ows how to employ his pen 
^°*‘Mlly would hotly refuse 
atement that he seldom 
Alas! how often 
noted b overtaken white 
often 

firred te V 

job these woru'^^ ^ 

been more apprtp^f 
found nothing to ^ 

in the statemen?"^ 


in conjunction with JO 


less 

of 


it cannot be denied that . 
often the man who habitusu 
takes a gloomy view or 
things and who perpetually 
worries over or magnifies 
trifles could find life brighter 
by making an effort to over¬ 
come his self-centred discon¬ 
tentment. 

(Boy, Toy)—The s<laid are apt 
to disapprove of lively— 

442-19A 


JOYS, n^. pi. Joy. 

I (Toys)—Most parents derive 
keen pleasures from their 
I children’s. 144-35A 

' Manv grown-ups. particularly 
men of.en find it amusing 
to play with certain toys such 
as model trains and engi¬ 
neering construction sets. But 
these are for children (usual¬ 
ly boys) of a certain age, 
whereas the Clue generalised 
on children. Moreover, it 
would be going too far to 
say that most parents derive 
keen pleasure from the joys 
of their children, irrespective 
of their age, or sex. And 
many such joysj may well be 
occasioned bv toys. 

(Jobs. Rows, Togs, Toys)—We 
derive more pleasure from 
simple these when .young. 

« 269-33D 
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J^UG, n., (si) prison. 

(Tug) — Sometimes saves a 
weak man from himself. 

230-28D 

In our opinion the possible 
solution TUG, read in con¬ 
junction with this Clue, was 
too vague and wishy-washy 
an expression 1o merit selec¬ 
tion. We also held the view 
that it invariably takej far 
more persuasion, understand¬ 
ing, sympathy. tact and 
patience than is implicit in 
the term tuii to save a weak 
man from himself. JUG is 
one of the slang expressions i 
for prison and we thought it 
could reasonably be held that 
a terrn of imprisonment does 
sometimes save a weak man 
from himself. by removing 
him from the influence of 
bad companions and g.ving 
him ample time to reflect on 
the defects in Tiis character 
which have resulted in h’s 
incarceration. 

JUNK, n.. a Chinese ship. 

(Funk)—Chinese pirates take 
their captives away in. 

Tv/r 45-14D 

Many of the numerous solvers 
who reiec^ed junk did so 
because it seemed perhaps an 
absurdly obvious answer. Ye' 
in view of the positive asser¬ 
tion ma'^e m the Clue Junk 
was clearly a more i istifiablei 
solution than Funk. We' 
know from the newspapei- 
reports of sur*h occurrenco-; i 
that Chine e pirates/ do usu-! 
ally take their captives awav 
m a funk, but wo have little 
Jf any evidence that would 
assuming tha! 
such hostages are usually 
carried off in a state of 
funk. 

JUST, adf., equitable, fair; adv 
barely. 

/(MusO—Tasks which we (his 
do as quickly as* possible are 
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apt to be badly done. 

279-4D 

(Jest)—Sensitive woman is apt 
to resent personal “dig” at 
herself, especially when it’s 
this. 292-32A 

The Committee (io a man!) 
thought that generally speak¬ 
ing, women are less able to 
take a joke against themsel¬ 
ves than men are . But even 
if this were true, ic surely 
fell far short of warranting 
JEST as the Solution here, 
particularlv in view of the 
word especially in the Clue. 
We felt rather that the word 
even, instead of especially 
would have been mi)re suited 
to the Alternative JEST. For, 
after all, being made i i iest, 
a ‘dig’ mav la^-k sting—un¬ 
less it iS' all too iustified. And 
then the ‘dig’ is JUST. “It 
is always a silly thing to 
give advice” wrote Oscar 
^Jfilde. “bat to give goad ad¬ 
vice is absolutely fatal’ . And. 
after all, a ‘dig’ that is iust 
is but one wav of giving the 
person conceiMed good ad¬ 
vice. 

(Jert) — Level-headed pei'soti 
seldom take o'fence at per¬ 
sonal remark that is this. 

333-24.A 

Since level-headed persons are 
not as a rule an easy prey 
of vanity we feb it could 
rea.sonably be asserted that 
thev seldom lake offence at a 
personal remark that is 
JUST. Thev may, of course 
moie than seldom take of- 
fenee at the manner in 
whieh the I’emark is uttered, 
but that is not the same 
thing. Wo thought i^ open 
to doubt 5ha^ level-headed 
persons seldom take offence 
at personal remark that is a 
JFvST. All dep">nds on the 
nature of the humours. Some 
jests, such as those which 
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exceed good taste, can be 
extremely offensive. 

(Jest)—^Although it may ba this 
doting mother seldom takes 
kindly to dig at her baby* 

394-16D 

Giving full weight to the woFvI 
seldojyi in the Clue, we pre¬ 
ferred JUST because we 
thought a doting mother 
would be even less liikelv to 
take kindly to a JUST dig a 
her baby than to a dig that 
was a JEST. Remember 
«he jest might not apply, in 
which ca te even a dotin'? j 
mother should not take it! 
seriously. i 

KEEN. adj., shatp, vigorous.! 
pointed. 

(Mean) — Unlike men, mos 
women are apt to ba this ii' 
driving a bargain. 

244-26D 

(Keep)—How hard it usually 
is to make young rake—on 
right path! 428-29A 

It might be argued that for a 
rake to KEEP on the mgh- 
path he must already be o.i 
the right pa h. Bui that apar^ 
We thought the emphatic- 
how hard it usually is . . ’ 

linked better with KEEN 
because clearl.y it is muc*b 
harder {o make a voung rake 
keen (that is, eager) on the 
right :;aih than it is to make 
him merely KEEP on it. 

KEN, n., range of knowledge. 

(Men. Pen)—Man who knowr 
how to employ—usefully sel¬ 
dom need want. 328-38A ■ 

We felt there wa^ undue opti¬ 
mism in the s atement tha 
a man as infrequently as 
seldom need want who 
knows how to employ MEV 
usefully. So much depend 
on Whether the opportunity 
presents itself for him to 
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employ them usefully. That 
ma.y in turn, depend on hU 
having captial, or on his 
getting a job where he is 
able to employ men. As for 
PEN, many a journalist who 
knows how to employ his pen 
usefully would hotly refuse 
the statement that he seldom 
need want. Alas! how often 
has death overtaken while 
they have still been in want 
writers whom posterity has 
proclaimed to be literary 
giants*. KEN means range 
of knowledge and we felt that 
a man who knows how to 
employ that usefully is less 
likely to want than either of 
the men indicated bv the 
other two Allexnatves, for it 
covers a wider field. We 
therefore felt that this Solu¬ 
tion acemrded best with the 
words seldom need want m 
the Clue. 

KICK, V. i.. protest or rebel. 

(Sick)—Being constantly nag¬ 
ged iy apt to make even the 
mildest man this. 221-10A 

Both alternatives were clearly 
intended to be understood 
figuratively: SICK, as mean¬ 
ing disgusted depressea; 
KICK as meaning show an- 
novanc'o dislike, opposition, 
or resistance. Taking particu¬ 
lar note of the word constant¬ 
ly, we formed the opinion 
that being nagged in this ex¬ 
treme degree would surely 
make even the mildest man 
figuratively sick to some ex¬ 
tent. We therefore felt that? 
the expression apt to would 
have unduly modified the 
statement completed by 
SICK, and that this alter¬ 
native called for the word 
makes rather Jhan the phrase 
is apt to make in the con ext. 
The Clue read with KICK 
conveyed substantially what 
it conveyed with SICK, and 
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more, namely, that being 
constantly nagged makes 
even the mildest man sjiick 
to such an extent that he is 
apt to kick. Thus reasoning, 
we decided that our solu io.i 
was consistent with the mo¬ 
dification efTected by apt to. 

3KID, V. t., to hoax, n., a child. 
(Aid, Bid)—^Pompous man is 
apt to resent any attempt of 
an inferior to ‘-’ him. 

153-29D 

((Kin)—man will (generally 
do his utmost to protect his 
this. 213-33D 

i(Aid)—Ability to this oneself 
is often secret of happiness. 

242-22A 

^'Most happy is he who is en¬ 
tirely self-reliant, and who 
centres all his requirements 
in himself alone*’ wrote a 
sage. Seemingly in contradic¬ 
tion. it has been held that 
happiness* is a by-product of 
an effort to make someone 
else happy. Actually there is 
no contradiction here since 
by being ourselves self-reli¬ 
ant and strong we are able 
to help others to be the 
same, by putting them “on 
their feet.” Reflecting on 
people whom we believe to 
be happy, we reasoned tha‘ 
-usually, if not always*, ability 
to aid or help oneself is cer¬ 
tainly one of the secrets, if 
not the chief secret of hap¬ 
piness. We regarded the 
word AID in its broades^ 
meaning, of course. Many in¬ 
valids who are helpless*, or 
almost helpless, physically 
are nevertheless happy be- 
caure they help* themselvc'? 
by their mental outlook. KID 
as suggested here is a slang 
-term meaninc hoax. We felt 
that this Alterra'ive was 
more consistent with the ra¬ 
ther moderate degree of fre¬ 
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quency denoted by often. It _ 
would in our view be a rash 
to say that ability to kid one¬ 
self is usually the secret, or 
one of the secrets, of hap¬ 
piness. But that it often is 
we had no doubt. Often we 
must deliberately close our 
eyes to human frailty both 
in ourselves and our fellows - 
if we are to have that tran¬ 
quility of mind which is cal¬ 
led happiness. 

(Kin)—Average man keenly re¬ 
sents slighting references to 
his this*. 311-20D 

(Aid. Bid)—When attempt to 
this us is tactless it is often 
difficult to respond amiably. 

391-25A 

(Aid. Bid)—It’s often the 
seemngly helpless wives who 
...their husbands. 405-8D 

Appearances can deceive, no 
doubt, but are they so de¬ 
ceptive that wives who seem 
helpless are not only .iust 
the reverse but actually 
AID there husbands most? 
Even taking into considera¬ 
tion woman’s ability to dis¬ 
semble. we hesitated to ac¬ 
cept such a theory. But that 
seemingly helpless wives of¬ 
ten KID their husbands most 
—that’s another part of 
shoes! Such a wife may kid 
her husband into thinking 
she is helpless, or that she 
dees much more than is ac¬ 
tually the case! 

(A’d. Bid)—When husbands trv 
to—their wives they often 
soon wish they hadn’t. 

415-18A 

(Ajd*- Bid. Rid)—Most of us so¬ 
metimes find it a pleasure to 
.someone without h^s be¬ 
ing aware of it 421-18D | 

'(Aid, Bid)—^We’re often apt to 
to be resentful when we— 
people and they don't take 
it in right spirit. 428-7D 
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.only often, only apt ‘.o be 

resentful wnen we AID peo¬ 
ple and they don’t take it in 
the right spirit? We do not 
always expect people we help 
to be profuse in their exp¬ 
ressions of gratitude. But 
when they don’t take our 
help in the right spirit, when 
they take it in the wrong 
spirit, surely of en apt to bj 
resentful is an unduly rest¬ 
rained description of our re¬ 
actions. The Committee thou¬ 
ght that this- restraint accor¬ 
ded better with the Solution 
KID. Remember, when we 
kid people we do not expec: 
in the same degree that they 
will take our kidding in the j 
right spirit. Moreover we i 
may on occasion even want • 
them to be peeved! 

KIDDED, p. p, kid: hoaxed. 

(Kissed)—Little boys usually 
hate being this by little 
girls. 176-13D 

Probably at no period of his 
existence is lordly man more 
arrogantly convinced of the 
superiority of the male sex! 
than when he is a little boy. 
At that time his attitude to¬ 
wards females of his own 
generation is usually either 
one of pitying contempt or 
patronizing tolerance. But 
whilst we thought it would 
be true therefore, io say that 
little boys do not as' a rule 
relish being KISSED by little 
girls, we thought it would be 
an exargeration to say thev 
resent this unwelcome salu¬ 
te to the degree of hating it. 
Although little bovs submit 
to it with an ill grace when 
thev have to, such as during 
certain pprty games, they 
usually dismiss the embarras¬ 
sing caress from their minds 
as quickly as they rub it from 
their cheeks! But being 
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KIDDED goes deeper than 
being merely kissed, lor most- 
of us hate to be fooled, how¬ 
ever, amiably by someone 
we hold in contempt or re¬ 
gard as inferior. And to lit¬ 
tle boys such an indignity 
is naturally a mortal wound 
to their self-esteem. 

(Kissed)—Sny children aro apt 
to hate being this by grown 

369-27A 

The more a thing puts them in 
the limelight, the more shy 
children di<like that thing, 
as a rule. We thought they 
would dislike being KIDDED 
by grown-ups more than they 
would being KISSED by 
them because kidding would 
probably be more prolonged 
and bring the children more 
to the forefront than would 
mere kissing. Furthermore, 
kidding (even by their pa¬ 
rents) mav involve a certain 
amount of ridicule—^normal- 
ly re-ented by sity children 
—which yyould not be invol¬ 
ved in kissing. Thus reason¬ 
ing wo^ preferi'ed KIDDED 
as the Solution here, because 
of the strong word’ hate in 
the Clue. 

KIDS, n.. pi. k?d. 

(Kis«s, Kins)—Often the cause 
of friction between husband 
and wife. 48 25D 

(Kiss)—Often a solace to a 
neglected woman. 146-27A' 

KIN, n., one’s relative. 

(Kid, Kit)—Many a man takes 
an exaggerated pride in his. 

41-20 A 

(Kid. Kit)—Person who is inor¬ 
dinately proud cf his these 
IS apt to be rather a bora. 

211-231> 

'(Kid, Kit )—^Poor but ambitious 
voung man sometimes' finds 
himself put at some disad¬ 
vantage by his th’s. 

298-18I> 
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We thought that seldom. If 
ever, should the young 
described in the Clue 
luinself put ah a sore disad¬ 
vantage solely by reason oi 
hib Kit, or clothes, in these 
democratic days. The Immo¬ 
dest job to begin with should: 
enable him to get simple bull 
accent clolhcs which wou*dj 
be adequate for a better on?,, 
And if he felt that the lack 
oi grander attire put i 

ac a sore disadvantage, then; 
surely the root cause of his; 
embarrassment would really ; 
be his own weaknesj of cha-: 
racter. In short, we thought' 
that the problem of ku; 
snould present no great obs- j 
tacle to poor but ambitious | 
3 -oung man—especially a j 
young man, as d stinct from | 
a young woman Clearly hisj 
kin could represent a mucn. 
greater obstacle to his ad- j 
vancemenl. particularlv' if he | 
felt himielf obh'gecl by a sen¬ 
se of duty, perhaps based on 
tradition, to share his earn- 
ings with them. This migh* 
well prove a heavy^ drain on 
his resources and prcvcni 
his accumulating the cap tal 
with which to further his 
ambitious' plans. 

(Tin)—Many a man who ha? 
plenty of .. ..often wishes n? 
hadn't! 320-16A 

We were ready to admit that 
many a man who has pleni> 
of money, l.e. TIN, may 
often feel fed up with beg¬ 
ging requests and so^ic»iva- 
tions he receives and mav 
even sometimes on such oc¬ 
casions pcevi&ihly regret be¬ 
ing rich, but we thought I' 
would be a gross exaggera¬ 
tion to assert that many n 
man who is rich often wishes 
he weren^t. Doubtless there 
are men of wealth who 


would prefer not to be, but 
they are extremely rare. Bui 
It is certainly true we con¬ 
sidered that many a man 
who has a large number of 
relatives^, KIN often wishes 
he hadn’t for relatives can 
be and often are a great nui¬ 
sance in various wavs, being 
sometimes spiteful through 
envy or jealousy, sometimes 
interfering, sometimes grasp¬ 
ing sometiems' overinquisiti- 
ve, sometimes embarrassing 
and so on. 

(Tin)—Employing one’s often 
presents bigger probiems 
than one would think. 

322-35D 

Whether employing one’s mo- 
nev present, bigger problem? 
than one would think de¬ 
pends very largely on the 
amount of money in question. 
It cannot be said that the 
employing of a modest sum 
presents unexpected prob¬ 
lems to the average person. 
Since the Clue provided no 
lead on this point, we did not 
think the generalization 
made accorded satisfactorily 
with the Alternative TIN. 
That employing one’s KIN 
often presents bigger prob¬ 
lems than cne would think, 
we considered a reasonably 
true statement. There is the 
difficulty of sacking them if 
thev prove incompetent and 
among other piroblems is the 
duTiculty of maintaning 
a ’equa'.c do^cinl'n? with re¬ 
latives in one's employ. Be¬ 
fore employing one’s kin one 
mght forsco a good many of 
tl^se diflicuries, but we ag¬ 
reed that often a person, 
wishing to do a good turn 
to a relative whom he Tkrs, 
overlooks or minimizes them. 

(Gin. Din, Tin)—It appears to 
be difficult for man.y men to 
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be happy without this. 

333-35A 

So far as TIN and DIN were 
concerned the statemen** 
made here clearly required 
an exclamation mark, in or 
der to indicate that it was 
either a deliberate unders a- 
tement or an iron:cal-com 
ment. Lacking an exclama¬ 
tion mark the statement had j 
to ba inteipre ed literally | 
which made appears to be 
absurdly inadequate in rela¬ 
tion to TIN. and obviously | 
tinlrue in relation to DIN. Ii: 
was eQually untrue in lela- 
lion to GIN since the wor:i 
cannot be taken to represent 
ahoholic liquir m general 
KIN seemed to us the most. 
apt of the poss ble Solution^ 
here for indeed it does app.?- 
ar to be ddliicub. for manv 
men to be happy when they 
are separared from their 
families, or when they have 
no kin. 

(Kit. Wit)—As a rule, husband 
r.kes wife to take acave in¬ 
terest in his' , 350-32D! 

'(Kid, Ki.)—Excessive attention 
to this by h ’sbnnd or wife 
is apt to lead to marital dis¬ 
cord. 369-27D 

Surely if excessive attention! 
to a child l^y husband orl 
wife were apt to load to ma-| 
rital discord this unhappy! 
stale would be more wide-! 
spread than it is! Witnessi 
the attitude of the average! 
mother to her first-bom. Is' 
that apt to marital d'srord? j 
Reckless indeed the husband' 
who would join issue withj 
his wife on such a score! 
Similarly with KIT. particu¬ 
larly as far as women are 
eoncern.ed (and clearly it 
in this regard that the 
word best applied.) How 
man.y wives what m’ght^ 
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be regarded as excessive at¬ 
tention to their wardrobe 
wiihout its leading to marital 
discord! To their credit, 
men are normally indulgent 
towards and tolerantly amu¬ 
sed by their wives’ excessive 
attention to dres..-—provided 
that the bills aie not too 
heavy! And attentioii to k t 
ill this context can scarcely 
be understood to deno.e ex¬ 
travagance'. Indet'd. I't may 
well be understood to mean 
taking care of the clothes 
she has. And what husband 
would obiect to that? We 
thought that KIN fitted best 
here because. although the 
mother-in-law of the music- 
hall joke belongs to a past 
age. it is still only too true 
that relatives—of the hus¬ 
band as well as of the wife 
—^may well represent a maj¬ 
or peril to marital harmony, 

(Tin, Win)—The more a man 
has the more his obligations 
often are. 378-5D 

Wc i-ejected TIN because we 
felt that the moie mo.:ev a 
man has the more his obli- 
galion.^ usually—if not al¬ 
ways—are. The possession of 
money imposes on a man 
the duty of seeing that it is 
p«ut to the best possible u.e 
—and not only in his own 
selfish interests! We consi¬ 
dered KIN to be more in ac¬ 
cord with the word often, 
with Its wide allowance for 
cases to the contrary, A 
mair.^» kin mav be numerous, 
but they may be scattered 
far and wide, they mav b3 
indepeudent—or they mav ba 
under an obligation to sup¬ 
port him! 

(Kit. Win, Wit)—We’re often 
apt to be unduly impressed 
by person who has rich... .. 

416-21D 
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(Tin) —Reflective people are 

apt to ha cautious ot man 
who speaks contemptuouslv 
of his— 437-25A 

KIND adj.. considerate, benevo- 
ientf n. sort dis.inc;tive group 
iKinff )—The man who is m.s 
^ usually esteemed by those 
over whom he has 

(Mind)—Average girl 

take long to And out the th^j 
man she likes. 220-30^. 

YMlnd)—We often find staunch 
Iriends among people who! 
are not of our own 

MIND as suggested here ^ was 
taken to mean a person s ge 
neral atulude toward lite. 
Ins views, and incidentaln 
the broad princip’es govern¬ 
ing his conduct. The Comnai- 
ttee therefore felt it woula 
be going too far to say tha 
we ko frequcptlv as often 
find staunch friends among 
X)eople who are not of our 
own mind was takii' 

to mean racial diflerence. 
which was regarded as by no | 
means necessarily such ai 
obstacle to staunch .irirtid- 
sthip. Surely, indeed, some¬ 
times it may rather be con 
ducive to such fr.cndship 
(Kink)—With the coming of 
old age many a hard-hf^iLdef 
perso;i^gels this. 304 -.lir 
(Mind)—Avernee young mat 
seems to have little desire 
to improve his this. 317-17r 
KINDLY, adj.. pleasant, genial. 
(Kingly)—How often do ac 
complished rogues impre.s? 
women favourably by affect 
ing, a...manner. 418-18A 
KISSES, n., cares es or saluta¬ 
tions with the lips. 

[(Misses, Hisses)—^Worldly cy 
nics are seldom fooled b^ 
these! 212-21D 
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KIT. n., outfit, personal equips 
ment. 

(Fit, Hit, Wit)—man’s this is 
often an indication of his dis¬ 
position. 263-4D 

(Wit)—An attractive woman’s 
charms are often enhanced, 
by her this. 279-17D 

Read in coniunction with WIT 
the statement made implied 
that an attractive woman 
invariably has this attribute, 
v/hich is by no mean.' true. 
Many a woman describable 
as attractive is not possessed 
of wit. as that word is com¬ 
monly understood. Moreover 
if and when gn attractive 
woman has wit, that quality 
providing it be of an agree¬ 
able nature, is an in'.rinsftc 
feature of her charms and 
not extraneous to them. Pro- 
vidmQ it he of an apreeable 
nature, for wit, remember, is 
not always an endearing qua¬ 
lity and many an at ractive 
woman is rendered less at¬ 
tractive bv an acidulous wit. 
These reflections led us to 
dii-mis’s WIT as an unsatis¬ 
factory A1 ernativc. We could 
find nothing to quarrel with 
in the statement that h5r 
KIT. i.e. clot bos often serve 
to enhance an attractive wo¬ 
man's charms. 

(Kid, Kin)—^Wife’s this is of tea 
one of hubby’s major prob¬ 
lems. . 334-2 ID 

(Kid)—It is usually toon appa¬ 
rent when this has not b:en 
properly cared for. 339-26A 

We agreed that when clothing 
or personal equipment i.e. 
KIT has not been properly 
cared for the fact is usually 
5 ^non apparent to anyone of 
ordinary perception. We dd 
not think the ?ame could bo 
said of a KID. for to all out¬ 
ward appearances a child 
may seem quite rj'opeflv ca¬ 
red for and yet be badly 
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neglected. The words» usual-r 
ly soon awarent seemed to 
us apt in relation to KIT. 
but very questionable in re¬ 
lation to KID. 

[(Kid, Kin)—^As a rule, snob is 

anxious that his-should 

not be shabby. 346-31D! 

(Km)—It’s usually foolish to be! 

ashamed of having poor- 

385-27D 

Can you imagine any occasion 
on which it is not foolish to i 
be ashamed of having poor 
KIN? We, for our part felt' 
that this Alternative called i 
for the outright assertion 
that it is—and not lust usu¬ 
ally foolish to be ashamed of 
poor ’re^a'ions. But to be as¬ 
hamed of having poor kit 
need not be so foolish, 
and in our view the 
qualifying word usually 
accorded better with this 
Solution, After all. a person 
may reasonably feel ashamed 
of being poorly dressed on 
occasions when he is expec¬ 
ted to be— and can afford to 
be—well dressed. 

KNACK, n., dexterity, trick. 

(Knock) — Cricketer’s often 
displays great skilf. 17-lD 
KNAVES, n., rogues. 

(Knives')—^The sharper they 
are, the more dangerous. 

34-11A 

KNIT, V. t., to make a close tex¬ 
ture. 

(Knot)—Few men are able to 
this as dexterously as a wo¬ 
man. 223-18D 

KNIVES, n.. cutting blades set 
in handles. 

[(Knaves)—One can seldom es¬ 
timate. their sharpnes:' from 
their appearance. 130*13D 

It must be, to say the least, 
extremely difficult to es- 
mate the sharpness either 
of Knives or of Kna¬ 
ves merely from their 
appearance quite clearly 
therefore in tihe case of nei- 
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ther alternative did the ad¬ 
verb “Seldom” by any means 
exaggerate the infrequency 
with which such an estimate 
could so be made. The solu¬ 
tion was thus, perhaps, most 
easily arrived at by consider¬ 
ing whether with one of the 
alternatives the word “can¬ 
not estimate” rather than 
“can seldom estimate” would 
have been called for in the 
Clue. I suggest that this 
would have been so with 
Knaves. Surely one can sel¬ 
dom judge whether a man is 
a knave at all (let alone es¬ 
timate his sharpness) merely 
from his appearance. In the 
case of Knaves sharpness 
denoted a mental quality, 
affected, by all the bewilder¬ 
ing complexes of the mind. 
And in trying to est mate this 
abstruse* quality one would 
presumably depend largely 
upon facial features wiih all 
their potentialities for artful 
dissembling especially in the 
case of a knave. A knife. oi> 
the other hand, is\ inanimate, 
with this there would be no 
dissembling. It should there¬ 
fore, be less difficult to es¬ 
timate the sharpness of a 
knife from its appearance, 
and not impossible for an ex¬ 
pert with keen powers of 
discernment in such matters, 
(Knaves)—In time ol riots po¬ 
lice keep sharp lookout for 
these. 276-33A 

Perhaps some of you chose 
KNIVES here because you 
reasoned that the police at 
all times keep a sharp look¬ 
out for knaves, whereas it 
might have been inferred 
from ihe statement complet¬ 
ed by this Alternative that 
when there are no riots they 
may not do so. We. for our 
part, however, preferred 
KNIVES chiefly on the gro¬ 
unds that its meaning was 
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more defloite than KNAVES, 
A knave may be merely “a 
fal..e, deceitful, or unDrmci- 
pled man” which definit.on, 
1 am sure you will agiee. 
includes a very large num¬ 
ber of people for whom the 
police cojld scarcely be ex¬ 
pected to keep a sharp look 
out, whether in time of rlo.s 
or otherwise. On the other 
hand, that KNIVES of every 
description are favour.te 
weapons of riOters is, alas! 
a’-# too well known, espjcial¬ 
ly in India: and whrn r.o-s 
occur it IS common for the 
carrying of such weapons lo 
be banned by law on pain 
of every severe penalty. 
KNOT, v. t., entangle, make frin¬ 
ges. 

(Knit)—One needs a lot of 
practice before one can do 
this dexterously. 84-34A' 

LABEL, n., (coi.) a postage stamp 
V. t.. assign to a category. 

.(Libel)—Sometimes sticks, 

15-7D 

(Libel)—Persons of mediocre 
mind delight to this a public 
man. 321-21A 

LABOUR, n.. toil, hard work. 

(Taliaur)—Ambitious mus cal 
compjsitiori usually necessi¬ 
tate:?. 29-19D 

LAC, n.. a hunired thousand, 

(Lot)—Most of us would wel¬ 
come one of rupees. 146-33A 

(Lad)—Man who hasn’t one is 
apt to envy man who has, 
345-19A 

In some communities much 

mon^ importance is attached 
to having a male child than 
a female child; but perhaps 
th’s preferr?nce or preiudice 
(if so it mav be called) is di¬ 
minishing. However, the Clue 
made no spechic reference 
to any community; and in 
other communities not only 
is there, generally speaking, 
impartiality about the sex of 


a child, but apparently a 
growing d sipchriation to¬ 
wards having any children 
at all. Statistics show that a 
disauietening proportion of 
men in England for inelance. 
are remaining bachelors. Con¬ 
sidering which was the more 
likely to aruuse envy in the 
circumstances, possession of 
a lac or a LAD, we therefore 
thought a LAC; and we cho¬ 
se this Alternative as/ being 
in closer accord with the 
words apt to in the Clue. 
(Lad)—As a rule, man regards 
ge ting his first this as b:g 
event in his life. 382-26D 
We considered LAC the apter 
Solution here becau:.e of the 
allowance made f .r cases to 
the contrary b.y the phrase 
as a rule. If a man had rich 
parents and the prospect of 
inheriting a fortune or of 
earning much money, he mi¬ 
ght not regard gjtting his 
first lac as a big event in his 
life. On the other hand, su- 
rel.y the instances.- (if an.y) 
in which a man does not re¬ 
gard getting his first son as 
a big event in his life must 
be rare indeed—so rare that 
o le might say without qua- 
lificaticn that a man does 
regard getting his first LAD 
as a big event in his life. 
LACE, n., string, cord; braid; silk 
fabric. 

(Face)—Beautiful this is pro- , 
bably admired more keenly 
by women than by men. 

149-35A 

A man’s face isj called hand¬ 
some or gooi-looking, not 
, beautiful which ad.iective is 
applied to women and (but 
perhaps less often) to child¬ 
ren. Now it would b? absurd 
to imply that beautiful ^ 
women are probably admir¬ 
ed more keenly by their 
own. than by the opposite 
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sex. It may be that some 
solvers were inclined to jib 
at Lace becauns they thought 
‘probably’ made the resultant 
sentence an understatement. 
But lace particularly when it 
is adorning a woman must 
be widely admired by men:| 
otherwise women would noti 
be so keen on it! Hence the, 
Adiudication Committee con-' 
sidered the word ‘probably’ i 
by no means uncalled for. 

Lake)—Appreciation of beau¬ 
tiful this is largely a matter 
of personal taste. 236-26A 

LK. n., want: v. t., be ill-sup¬ 
plied with, be without, be 
wanting. 

Luck)—^This of friends is apt 
to make a man discontented. 

274-35A 

)oubtless some of you won¬ 
dered whether it was justi¬ 
fiable to understand the 
Alternative LUCK as neces- 
sariV noeaning good luck. 
We did not th nk it was 
necessary to answer that 
question., because we very 
much doubted that the good 
luck of friends has the mark¬ 
ed tendency implied in the 
Clue to make a man discon¬ 
tented. We were not pre¬ 
pared to take such an un¬ 
happy view of mankind, 
Man here clearly meant 
average man. and whether 

► even a jealous or envious 
man is made discontented bv 
the good luck of his tr ends 
surely deii^ends on the extent 
of their good luck—and on 
his own fortunes! LACK, 
on the other hand, filled ^the 
bill perfectliv in our opinion. 
“Of all the means to ensure 
happiness* throughout the 

^whole of life” wrote Epi¬ 
curus “by far the most 
important is* the acquisition 
of friends.” 
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(Pack)—^As a rule experienced 
travellers dul.y remember 
what they this lor a joume.y. 

318-39 A 

(Back)—Consistent losert^ at 
the races seem rarely to this 
good tips. 346-15D 

We noticed in the first place 
that the Clue did not say 
many or most cons stent 
losers at the races. It re¬ 
ferred sweepingly to consis¬ 
tent losers .... And we felt 
that, according to common 
usage, it was reasonable to 
read consistent losers at the 
races as people who find 
themselves consistently losers 
at the end of a day’s races. 
Now, in our opinion, it is by 
no means so infrequently as 
rarely that many such people 
seem to back. or. for that 
matter, actually back good 
tips in the course of a da.v’s 
races. They may well be 
losers at the end of the dav 
because their bad bets have 
outweighed their good ones. 
We preferred to say that 
consistent losers at the races 
seem rarelv .fo LACK good 
tips. Is it not common for 
racegoers to be given, bv the 
press, the tipsters’ publica¬ 
tions, of friends and ac¬ 
quaintances. all too many 
tips* which usually include 
several good ones? The 
1 question is to sort the good 
I from the bad—before the 

I race is run! 

:LACKS, third pers. sing. lack. 
(Sacks)—Wisely administered 
firm seldom this* efficient 
employees. 252-24D 

;LAD. n., boy. youth. 

(Mad)—^Behaviour of one who 
ij a little this is often irres¬ 
ponsible. 43-9A 

(Lag, Lax)—It would be foolish 
to entrust anything of great 
value to person who is this. 

73-32D 
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(Cad)—^Parental neglect is* res¬ 
ponsible tor many a higa- 
:ipirited youngster becoming 
an objeciionable this. 

79-33D 

XLed)—When a person’s this he 
frequently benaves fooiushiy 
tnrough ihoughtlessneso. 

84-7D 

[(Cad. Dad)—Every boy needs 
and should occasionally have 
the companionship oj: a — 

97-36A 

(Bad, Mad)—However lepre- 
hensible his conuucc there is 
usually some excuse for a 
person who is this. 111-29A 

The premise “Ho\vever repre¬ 
hensible his conduct” and 
the adverb ‘usually’ were the 
deciding factors in this Ciue. 
Mad in its literal! sense was 
clearly untenable because a 
lunatic can never be held 
responsible for his actions. 
On the other hand, it would 
surely be going too far in 
the other diiections to say 
that, no matter what he does 
there is usually some excuse 
for a person who is merely 
furious with anger. Bad 
seemed altogether iUfittmg 
With this aLemative as the 
solution the wording of the 
Clue would. have impl'e I 
that a man’s badness itself 
furnished extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances which would 
clearly be absurd. This con¬ 
sideration apart, however, 
there would be general dis¬ 
agreement with the observa¬ 
tion that, whatever his 
crime, there is» usually some 
excuse for a bad man. Lai 
was the best solution because 
it restricted the statement to 
youth. It is generally ac- 
? knowledged that inexpe- 
. rienca and. imnulsivenesi araj 

k often responcible for juvenile^ 
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misdeeds, which moreov|| 
are but rarely of a heiiiMl 
nature. | 

(Lac, Lag, Law. Lax, Lay) : 
It is but natural th ; 
there should be a certa { 
callousness about this. 

112H 

(Cad)—Kindness often succe^ 
better than severity in ^ 
forming a vicious one. 

124-1 ( 

(Fad) — Extravagant indi 
gence of cne is apit to pro 
costly in many ways. 

153-32 

Contrary to the opinion he 
by some solvers, ‘Tndulgeii 
of a fad” is quite goi 
English. Thus one can si 
“he indulges a fad.” TJ 
reason the Adiudicatii 
Committee rejected this { 
ternative was the generalis 
tion implied by “one” ai 
the fact that it is only son 
fads the extravagant indi 
gence of which is apt 
prove costly in many ways. 

(Lid)—Many a de’iicate woode 
one is irreparably damage 
by injudicious hammering. 

166-21 

It is not merely the opinion ( 
a few select psychoanalyst 
but a generally accepte 
theory today that the efTec 
of treatment received dunn 
the impressionable years ( 
youth remains with a pers: 
throughout his life. lOT 
clearlv a lad who is woode 
in the figurative sense mui 
as a rule try the patience ' 
his parents, others in autU 
ritv over him. and even h 
feUows. That he may oft< 
be the victim of iniudicio 
hammering is therefore u 
derstandable. If he is de 
cate, such hammering n7! 
welf cauee damage parfr'e 
larly to his character 
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nind, that no amount of sub- 
:equent treatment can al o- 
jether repair. On the ground 
such reasoning, the Com- 
nittee held LAD to be an apt 
solution. On the other hand, 
lo reason was suggested in 
the Clue why many a deli¬ 
cate wooden lid should be 
iniudiciously hammered — 
ciuite apart from the fact 
that the word “injudicious” 
was surely somewhat strain¬ 
ed as applied to the ham¬ 
mering of a lid- 
,ay. Law)—Should always be 
corrected when bad, but 
often isn’t! 255-30A 

iSx, Lay)—Bluntness is* some¬ 
times more effective than 
tact in dealing with such a 
person. 394-15A 

’e thought it reasonable to 
understand LAX in this con¬ 
text as meaning negligent, 
careless not strict in disci¬ 
pline or morals. Now, would 
you say that bluntness is 
only sometimes more effecti¬ 
ve than tact in dealing with 
such a person? Surely not! 
We. for our part, thought 
sometimes accorded better 
with LAD. Mark that the 
Clue gave no indication that 
the lad was not obedient, res¬ 
pectful or weli-behaved. 

Lax)—One is apt to resent 
pointed reminders that one 
is this. 399-24D 

iDS. n., pi. lad. boys you.hs. 
Lady)—^Reserved and bashful 
type of man is apt to be 
tonguetied in the company of 

. 155-9D 

[Pads, Cads, Gads)—^However 
irritating they are one should 
aliwaysf try to have patience 
with these. 172-35A 

perhaps more th'ngs may be 
excused on the plea of youth 
than on any other piea, 
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Bearing this in m:nd. we 
thought LADS was the 
best solution here in view of 
the sweeping and emphatic 
assertion in the Clue. One 
should always* try to have 
patience with lads,—even if 
they are gads or have fads!j 
It would clearly be an under¬ 
statement to describe CADS 
as irritating! And in any 
case one should certainly not 
always try to have patience 
with them. It may weli be 
questioned on a point of 
grammar whether one can 
have patience with FADS, 
but even conceding that one 
can it may still be onestioned 
wbethe»* one should always 
trv to if fcdd’st ic an 
adult. We felt similarly 
about grown-up GADS. 

(Lady)—In dangerous situation 
presence of—often helps to 
make a man brave. 264-3ID 

(Lass)—Lively lad usually I>kes 
company of lively — 

332-18A’ 

The term lad is usually applied 
to a youth who is still at 
school or who at any rate has 
notj yet reached the courting 
age. We therefore questioned 
whether it could be said 
that a lad lively or otherwise, 
usually likes the company 
of a LASS, lively or other¬ 
wise. Surely, as a rule he 
prefers the company of other 
LADS. And even if a lad 
did like the company of a 
lass, it is doubtful) whether 
he would be drawn to a lass 
of similar temperament be¬ 
cause in such an association 
betv'een * oppoFi*^e sexes one 
very often finds opposites of 
temperament drawn toge¬ 
ther. On the other hand, 
we felt that a lad not only 
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prefers the company of other 
lads, but usually those whose 
temperament is similar to his 
own. 

(LasiB)—Often less hard-heart¬ 
ed than would seem. 345-28D 
(Lady)—Man of the world is 
usually careful of his speech 
in presence of— 377-13D 

(Lass)—Elderly people often 

like .to be me^k. 410 28A 

(Laws, Lays. Lass*, Labs)— 
There’s not much hope for; 
nation that neglects its— 

428-1 ID; 

[(Lass)—There’s something odd 
about youth who doesn’t en¬ 
joy coropunv of—his own 
age. 429-3D 

LADY, n., woman to whom man 
is devoted, love, mistress. 

.(Lazy)—Many a woman ceases 
to be thisf when she finds an-j 
other woman after her man! l 
300-24A 

Whereas the exclamation mark 
understood chiefly in its ex-; 
clamatory sense, may not 1 
have been altogether out ot 
place with LAZY as the 
Solution, we felt that it was 
especially apt with LADY, 
giving the statement a humo¬ 
rous twist. The words many 
a woman ceases to be lazy 
connoted that many a 
woman is lazy, which we felt 
was scarcely justified even 
as a humorous exaggeration. 
On the other hand, in polite 
society a woman is com¬ 
monly called a lady part cu- 
larly by the genteel. And 
that when she finds anoth'^r 
woman after her man, many 
a woman ceases to be what 
ir*i popularly conceived nc 
.lady I’ke most of vou wiW 
w« fel^ sure, h'^artllv agreed 
r(Lazv>---Many a woma*-* seem': 
to think that successful mar- 
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riage is one that enables b 
to be this. 399-2^i 

LAG, n., a returned convict. 

.(Lad, Lax)—^Difficulty in o 
I taining employment may 
experienced by applica 
who is this, 25-1'i 

Do not be afraid to rely on 
particular solution just b 
cause it seems too obvio^ 
Frequently the most obvio 
solution fits a Clue bett< 
than any of its deeper a'ie 
natives and in such cases'yt 
Will h2 unwise to favour or 
of the latter. For instanc 
the Clue suggested the posj 
ble solutions. Lad. Lax ar 
Lag. The last mentioned, ; 
view of the fact that a m^ 
with a bad or criminal ri 
cord seldom finds it easy 
I obtain employment, w 
both the most obvious ai 
I the most apt of the thn 
alternatives. There is r 
reason, other than a genrei 
slump in the V^bour mar]« 
why a normal lad should nc 
be able to find work of som 
kind and the deficiencies ( 
a person who isi lax wo 'l 
not be detected unt>l af’f 
h" had been employed for 
time. 

(Lad. Lax)—Not always give 
a fair chance to make gom 
36-12 

(Nag)—It is difficult to in 
prove nature of one inheren 
ly vicious. 62'1^ 

(Log)—Man who is this usual 
has difficulty in obta-ni^ 
emplovment. 195-37 

(Logl—Being n ^fhis is usual 
serionsi social handicap to 
p-^rson. 347-3P 

LAGGAT^D, n . person who fal 
behind others. 

(Haggard.)—Long and fruitle 
search for employment * 
ant to make a man b«con 
this. 125-14 
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A laggard is, broadly, one who 
fall's behind. In the present 
case, it was reasonable to 
interpret the term as mean¬ 
ing one who has become 
slack and so. figuratively, 
fallen behind his more fortu¬ 
nate fellows in employment. 
Such deterioration not un¬ 
commonly ensues when, 
despite earnest searching for 
a job, a man suffers prolong¬ 
ed unemployment. It is no: 
only that he becomes ^rus .y’; ■ 
often his vitality is ulti¬ 
mately sapped by morb d . 
brooding upon what seems to 
be his uselessness in th?! 
world. He loses courage and 
confidence in himself. On | 
the other hand, many a ma.i j 
has, of course proved supe-j 
rior to the insidiously demo- i 
ralising influence oi prolong-, 
ed unemployment and in th:^ ! 
end won through. Laggard ! 
thus' seemed eminently suit-! 
able as the solution, particu- 
lar.\v having regard to the 
phrase “apt to”. On the 
other hand, because of this 
phrase Haggard was surely, 
open to adverse crlicishi. 
The strain of a long and 
fruitless search for employ¬ 
ment will make even a coura¬ 
geous man haggard I there¬ 
fore felt that at least the 
positve statement would have 
been required for this alter¬ 
native i.e., ‘makes’ in tead of 
“is apt to make” in the Clue 

LAMBS, p., innocent young 
children. 

(Limbs)—Many fond parents 
proudly describe their young 
children as these. 248-18A 

LIMBS, as sugges'ed here, 
means misichievous children, 
and the first Question wh’ch 
presented itself to us was 
whether one’s children being 
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limbs was something to be 
proud of. Admittedly some 
fond parents see vices as 
virtues in their children; and* 
tor thaw matter, a cercain 
degree of mischievousness 
may well be d3sirable in a 
child. However, we were 
ultimately persuaded by the 
word many, denoting a Ijarge 
proportion of parent?., and 
the word fond, implying a 
tenderness more consistent 
with the description LAMBS. 

LAME, adj., hahi.ig, inadequate, 
imperiecl. 

(Same)—Westers’ excuses are 
nearly alv/ays th-s. 23-lOA 

(Late)—No excuse at all is 
us.ually better than one 
which is this. 115-12D 

An excuse being late is no rea¬ 
son why it should noi be a 
good one. I therefore 
thought that the observation 
made with Late would have 
been entirely without iustifi- 
cation. Lame, ns such, 
means un atisfactory. im¬ 
perfect. Such an excuse is, 
of course, sometimes accept¬ 
ed bv a credulous person. 
UsuaMv. however, it is only 
calculated to make matters 
worre. because the one to 
whom the lame excuse is 
offered, mnv well regard it as 
an insult to his intelligence. 

’(Game. Tame)—Weak person’s 
resi.stanc^ of Damptation is 
often this. 126-27D 

(Late)—Such an apology usual¬ 
ly makes an offence seem 
worse. 171-36A 

‘Better la^e than never” is a 
proverb which as a rule, may 
well be said to be ‘rue of an 
apology for an offence. In 
most cases, where an offence 
has been committed even a 
tardv apology is better than 
none at all and they could 
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not aj^ree that in any buA 
exceptional circumstances 
would such an apology exag¬ 
gerate the characetr of the 
offence. But a LAME apolo¬ 
gy. that is an inadequate, un¬ 
convincing, insincere or in- 
enr. apology: does more often 
than not tend to show the 
offender in an unfavourable 
light and by extension thus 
seem to magnify his fault. 

(Tame, Same)—To offer this 
excuse twice in succession 
for the same fault is foolash. 

181- 19D 

LAME is commonly used to des¬ 
cribe an excuse that is un¬ 
satisfactory or imperfect. We 
therefore held that this alter¬ 
native made a good solution. 
In this context TAME means 
feeble, dull. flat, uninspiring. 
We regarded it as a milder 
term, because it does not 
necessarily mean excuse is 
unsatisTactory. We according¬ 
ly felt it to be le'.s apt in 
view of the somewhat sweep¬ 
ing nature of the Clue parti¬ 
cularly the words is foolish. 
A moment’s consideration 
sufficed to dismiss SAME. 
The excuse mierht be a per¬ 
fectly sound one, providing 
absolute proof that the per¬ 
son offeririR it was not to bla¬ 
me for the fault. A late train 
for instance. 

(Same. Tame)—If you are at 
fault it is better not to offei 
excuse that is this, as a rule. 

182- 14D 

LAMP, n.. an arrangement for 
giving light. 

(Rarnp. Vamp)—One’s vision is 
sometimes temporarily im- 
p*aired by a dazzling one. 

194-1 ID 

Almost a*L c» R’anc2 VAMP waS 
an obviously apt solution and 
one open to no adverse cri¬ 
ticism. Examining the case 
for VAMP, Jihe word one fn 
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the clue clearly meant the 
average person of eitner sex. 
Now a dazzling vamp would 
scarcely impair the vision of 
another woman. RAMP, 
which we thought would 
have coupled a triffle oddly 
with the adjective dazzling, 
was regarded asi rather far¬ 
fetched in relation to the con¬ 
text. at least compared with 
the other aUernaitives. 

LAMPS, n.. pi. lamp. 

(Lambs)—To keep them in 
good condition these need 
trimming periodically. 

52-lD 

LAND, n., solid earth, landed 
estate. 

(Lane)—Heavy rain makes it 
muddy. 80-16 A 

LANDS, n.. pi. land. 

(Bands. Hands)—^There being 
many idle these in a count¬ 
ry isi offen reflection on its 
govenrment. 328-29A 

BANDS in the sense of musi¬ 
cians seemed to us to be tar 
fetched in this context. And 
if the term were understood 
as organised companies of 
armed men, or robbers*, then 
surel'y it would be an under¬ 
statement to say that there 
many idle bands in a coun¬ 
try is only often a reflection 
on its government. Similnrlv 
with HANDS, we felt that 
often did not go far enough. 
There being many idle work¬ 
men in a country is in our 
view at leas^ usually a re¬ 
flection on its government. 
Unemployment is recognised 
today. p''-rh''.pv. more clearly 
than ever before, as one of 
the worst evils with which a 
country can be affVc'^ed. and 
it is generally acknowled¬ 
ged that one nf the flrst es¬ 
sentials of political economy 
Is the assurance of adequate 
employment, it is a seconda¬ 
ry consideration whether 
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. LANDS lie idle. Much dep¬ 
ends on the nature of the 
lands and the circumstances 
of the country concerned. Ne¬ 
vertheless. we agreed that 
there being many idle lands 
in a country is often a reflec¬ 
tion on Its government. 

LANES, n., narrow roads. 

(Lakes)—'Flowers grow beside 
them. 8-30A 

LANKY, adj.. ungracefully lean 
and tall. 

(Larky)—Such youngsters are 
apt to be somewhat clumsy. 

146-20D 

I could think of no iustification 
for saying that larky young¬ 
sters are apt to be somewhat 
clumsy. Why should youngs¬ 
ters who are larky, i.e. fro¬ 
licsome. sportive,’ have any 
tendency to be clumsy, i.e., 
“awkward ungainly?” Lanky 
on the other hand, which 
means “lean and tall”, im¬ 
plies ungainllness and un¬ 
gracefulness. This al^temative 
therefore, completed a stat5e- 
ment based cn logical cause 
and effect. 

LAP. n.. one round of a course 
(Gap)—^This is sometimes ssen 
between strong and weak 
runners in a race. 234-27D 

LAPSES, n.. slips, si ght errors. 
(Lasses)—Being susceptible to 
these usually .leopardises 
young man’s career. 28* 6D 
Every normal .young man. that 
is every young man who has 
red corpuscles and not milk 
in his veins shares with the 
legendary Don Juan a natu¬ 
ral susceptibility to the fair 
Liex. To assert that this plea¬ 
sant proclivity is a menace 
to a young man’s career 
•would be both harsh and un¬ 
true. Hence my rejection oi 
Lasses in favour of lapses 
as the better solution 
of the Clue. Had* the flrst 
words of this Clue read. 
•‘Being over-susceptible ...” 


I should have reversed my 
selection. As it is, it can 
scarcely be denied that a 
number of lapses would ser¬ 
iously affect a young man’s 
chances of succeeding in life. 
(Lasses)—Wise men endeavour 
to avoid indiscreet ones. 

143-35A 

It does not follow that because 
a lass is indiscreet—^in any 
case hardly a very damning 
description of a lass! that 
she constitutes a peril to a 
man be he wise or other¬ 
wise. She might be un¬ 
attractive. There wasi no im¬ 
plication in the Clue that the 
lasses would have designs 
on the men. who might, any¬ 
way, have reached the com¬ 
parative safety of old age 
esoecialljv’ as they are wise. 
Moreover, would a wise man 
endeavour to avoid an indis¬ 
creet lass to whom he is clo¬ 
sely related, his niece, for ins¬ 
tance? Lapses was clearly 
susceptible to no such adver¬ 
se criticism. 

LARK, n.. a frolic, an amusing 
incident* v. i.. to make sport. 
(Bark)—What puppy soon 
learns to do. 3-18D 

(Park. Dark)—Provides an out¬ 
let for frolicsome .youth. 

83-3(>A 

The wide meaning af “fro¬ 
licsome”. the keyword, was 
given full scone and the sol¬ 
ver had to find the alterna¬ 
tive which applied most 
strongly. Dark was weakest. 
Darkness may often furnish 
an opportunitv for the ex¬ 
pression of youthful senti¬ 
mentality, but comparativel.y 
seldom does it provide an 
outlet for frolicsome youth. 
In many pvarks which ate 
strictl.y^ Supervised frolicsome 
youth is constrained to com¬ 
port itself with due regard 
for the comfort of others. 
Lam seemed the most apt 
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solution because there are 
BO exceptions to itu providing 
an outlet for frolicsome 
youth. 

[(Bark)—Puppies are naturally 
inclined to do this a lot. 

149-16A 

(Park)—Drivers who this to 
danger of public should be 
punished. 235-37A 

LARK was adjudged to be the 
apter because ihe Clue pro-; 
vided for no exceptions: it 
asserted categorica'dy that 
drivers who did to the dan¬ 
ger of the public what the 
Solution denoted should be 
punished. In our view a stern 
warning that any repetition 
of the offence would be se¬ 
verely dealt with might 
meet some cases of parking 
to the danger of the public.! 
For instance, it may happen 
that the danger of parking in 
a particular place ij not 
clear. And, for that matter,; 
it would seem sometimes that; 
parking is allowed by the 
I|iw in places where to the 
lay mind it cons‘i'dit''S a da¬ 
nger to the public. We could 
think of no circumstances, 
however, in which drivers 
who LARK to the danger of 
the public should not be pu¬ 
nished forthwith. 

<Park)—^This strongly appeals 
to most children. 351-31A 

!We thought a lark was more 
likely than a park to appeal 
strongly to a child, and the¬ 
refore that LARK made the 
better Solution. A lark is a 
frolic, spree, or amusing in¬ 
cident. a game. On the other 
hand a PARK may not be 
suitable as a children’s pla.v- 
ground. It may be primarily 
for adults and may be cha- 
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I racterised by restrictions that 

I are irksome to children. 

LARKS, n., pi. lark. 

(Parks)—Provide amusement. 

37-40A 

Parks are places where one 
goes to fill one’il lungs with 
clear air and to refresh one’s 
mind with the pleasing sight 
of flowers and trees. Some 
parks contain enclosures for 
children to play gamesi in. 
Therefore, whilst it migh' be 
said that parks sometimes 
provide place's for amus"- 
'tneii'i. it would b^ untme to 
SUV that the parks themsel- 
p^s ‘provide amusement.* 
That, larks i.e. frMics. d'reet- 
Iv provide amn.S'^ment is .self- 
evident and needs no com¬ 
ment. 

(Lanky)—This youngster is of¬ 
ten worry to his' parents. 

284-28A 

LASH, n., a stroke with a whip, 
an eyelash, adj., slow, slack; 
soft ins-pid. 

XRash)—Occasionally seriously 
affects dog’s temper. 69-30A 

(Lass)—Loose one sometimes 
causes one’s vision to be im¬ 
paired. 180-3D 

This Clue was too vague in its 
phrasing and too general in 
its' application to warrant 
the selection of LASS. This 
possible solution required the 
support of more specific cir¬ 
cumstances, such as “a loose 
this sometimes causes a sus¬ 
ceptible man’s> vision to be 
impaired”. The aptness of 
LASH was selfevident—^most 
of Us having suffered a tein- 
porary ob*!curation of v sion 
through a loose eyeliash hav¬ 
ing slipped into one of our 
eyes. 
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(Dash. Rash)—We are apt to 
piiy husband whose wife’a 

tongue IS. 40ti-23i-» 

Pernaps some of you inougno 
the Commiwtee were raaier 
neartless ui sayuig that we 
are only apt to pity a hus-i 
band wnose wife’s tongue is; 
a LASH. Bull did you reflect- - 
that the husoand s tongue aLj ; 
may be lash? Did you reflec-i 
mat a wife whuso longue i.^, 
a lash may be a better hou-' 
sekeeper, a better cook, a 
better mother, a better wile 
inan a wile Wiiose longue is 
noi a lash? Tne Committee 
tnuught thete was less to be 
said for RASH because p.li/ 
was too strong a term to 
describe our feelings tor a 
man whose Wife’s tongue is 
merely rash. indeed, they 
thought (to a man!) that to 
say we are apt to feel piiv; 
lor a man whjse wife’s ton¬ 
gue is rash would be equi-' 
valent to saying that we are: 
ap: to pity a large propor-; 
tion of married men! And’ 
they shrank from making j 
any such rash assertion.; 
'.(Rash)—Jealousy often tends i 
to make a woman’s tongue | 
410-17Aj 

(Rajh)—As a rule women deep-j 
ly resent being told that herj 
tongue is— 4 26-27AI 

LASS, n., a girl, sweetrieart. 
(Lads)—Many a youngster co¬ 
mes to grief through associ¬ 
ating with the wrong kin 1 

of. 61-9D 

(Lash)—Has proved th? salva¬ 
tions of many a young black¬ 
guard. 72-1.7D 

(Maf.s)—Many a man owes his 
success in p.iblic I fe to the 
faith and lo.valtv of a strong 

. 85-23A 

Use here of Mass in the singu¬ 
lar a« m^^an'ng P'^opD wouli 
h® highly quesfionabV Enf'- 
lish. But even taking the 
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mankind who have neither 
**weetheart nor wife are pro^ 
nau.)iy less happy for 

larly lack of a lass, 
“manv'.iow hurtful a bitter 
the masbvbe. 326-14]> 

men is repmfavourable view 
ed in politicsnaute we felt 
Instances are noce completed 
a constiiuency beUve would 
and loyal such instame thing:, 
few and far between * words, 
other hand, many a ma.8uch 
indebted for his success -»en 
public I’.fe to the fai.h anur 
loyally of a lass with stren¬ 
gth of character. 

(»^a-ii, —xvxuny an niciO^ent 

yuum i.ia.a L)*..en aieru 

«uiu iive*£y' by ale miiuence 
tnis. 

i that comparatively 

lew indolent yoauic, nave 
been so reiurmeu by tile m- 
nuence ux me Lasn. inaeeu,. 
me iUtiluy ox savage pun.sn- 
mcnt 15 Decomitig inui'e and 
mure wiueiy recognised. 
Herhaps some com peci tors 
who preferred Casu here 
aiguea that the desire of 
money ha*- made many an in- 
aoient youth alert and lively. 
But surely m this case it 
may well be reasoned that 
rather the 1/ack of cash has 
achieved the metamorphosis. 
His having it is hardly cal¬ 
culated to make an already 
indolent youth alerd However 
In any case if a youth were 
thusi susceptible to the lui^ 
of gold he would scarcely be 
indolent. There remained 
Lass, which seemed to be an 
eminently fit solution. All 
the world knows that a lass 
coming into a lazy lad’s life 
has in many ari instance im¬ 
bued him with ambition and 
the will to achieve it. 

(Laws)—^Even men of outstan-- 
ding intelligence are often- 
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jffled by some 
nple... 

167-16D 
remarKed at 
the amount o£ 
IS in this Clue, effec- 
y the woras even, out- 
ding ojten, and comple¬ 
te,, It was noted part^cu- 
darly that often emphasized 
IreQuency of occurrence. Oc¬ 
casionally, rather than oft- 
icn. can man of outstanding 
intelligence be completely 
baffled by some apparently 
isimpCie law. I put the word 
iaw in the singular delibera¬ 
tely, because it was felt that 
in any case the plural laws 
would have read oddly in 
this context. In considering 
the merits of LASS, we at¬ 
tached special significance to 
the word apparently. It was 
thought, moreover, that out- 
.standing intelligence would 
avail a man much less in hi> 
study of a lass than in his 
jstudy of a law! And with¬ 
out unnecessarily exposing 
myself of feminine wrath by 
further discussion of wom¬ 
an’s guile. It may be sufficient 
to justify our selection in 
this Clue for me to remind 
you of the numerous instan- 
ces» recorded from true life 
where even men of outstand 
ing intelligence have b?en 
completely baffled by some 
apparently simple lass! 

^Loss)—Often help.s to redeerr 
a spend-thrift his folly. 

168-5D 

^ads, Fadsj^—Many a talented 
young man’s abilities are 
undermined by. 188-15A 
ifLoss)—Often treated too I’ght- 
ly by irresponsible youncr 
men. 190-11? 

Surely not for nothing is the 
voluminous advice of the 


^ ..tea 
/ ^ Jt on 


sages on man*s’ attitude to¬ 
wards Ipss largely directed 
against his awelling on it. - 
'‘What you can lose, you 
should reckon of no account. 
Wha’s gone and what’s past 
help should be past grief. A 
cheerful loser is a winner. 
Of all the many evils com¬ 
mon to all men the greatest 
is grief.” These are a few 
random quotations. And 
what applies to grief applies 
also to lesser emotion, regret. 
It’s no good crying over spilt 
milk” is one of the best 
known adages. Thus, reflect¬ 
ing on human nature, we 
doubted whether it can be 
said that even irresponsible 
young men so frequently as 
often treat LOSS too lightly. 

So much for that alternative. 
Most of you will. I think, 
agree that being jiletd is 
more likely to harm a young 
man, because It may not be 
so easy for her to make a 
new beginning- Now, triffling 
with the affections of voung 
women is characteristic of 
irresponsible young men. 

(Less, Bossi)—Generally speak¬ 
ing Man usually gets the one 
deserves. 201-20D 

(Boss)—Hard one sometimes 
causes impressionable man 
to lose his sense of propor¬ 
tion. 209-13D 

(Losn)—How formidable seem¬ 
ingly insignificant one some¬ 
times proves! 241-28A 

(Lads)—When wayward, usual¬ 
ly causes great anxiety to 
conscientious parents. 

260-28D 

Wayward means child ishlv 
selrfwilled or perverse, wilful. 
We felt LASS was more in 
keeping with the words usu- 
ally great anxiety in the 
Clue, since a lass would be 
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more likely to suffer, and in¬ 
cidentally to bring trouble 
on her parents, by wayward¬ 
ness. After all, it is desirable 
that a lad should have spirit 
and a mind of his own rather 
than that he s/hould be too: 
docile, if he is to fight his I 
way in the word. We there-1 
lore hesitated to say that • 
mere waywardness in a ladi 
would usually be a source o£| 
£i*eat anxieXV to conjicientious i 
parents. } 

[(Loss)—How often a man’s thisj 
causes great concern to his, 
friends. 263-2 ID j 

(Less)—Many a man would 
probably be happier if he 
had this. 292 26D 

Many a man implied a liarge 
part of mankind. Now where- 
An we were ready to concede 
that some men might be hap¬ 
pier if they had LESS, we 
did not think it even prob¬ 
able that they represented a 
large part of mankind. For 
the vast majority of the 
world’s population is poor 
and the very rich represent 
only a small fraction of one 
per cent. And even if a man 
IS very rich, it by no means 
follows that he probably be 
happier with less'! Only re¬ 
cently I wrote that “usually 
the Committee felt, rich 
people enjoy the good things 
^ of the word and have a live¬ 
ly appreciation of their T3iri- 
vileged circumstances.” Tur¬ 
ning to the Alternatives 
LASS, we remarked that ma¬ 
ting is one of nature’s first 
laws. ‘Without women" wrote 
a sage ‘the beginning of our 
life would be denrived of 
aieistance. the middle portion 
of pleasure, and the end of 
consolation.’ And we readdy 
* agreed that a large part of 
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mankind who have neither 
sweeineart nor wife are pro-- 
baply the less happy for 
their lack ot a lass. 

(LobS)—How hurtful a b'.tcer 
this can be. 326-14I> 

We took an unfavourable view 
of LOSS because we felt 
that the s#jntence completed 
by this Alternadve would 
have said the same thing, 
twice over in diilerent wordSr 
and, moreover, that such 
tautology would have been 
pointless. If a less is bitter 
it must be very hurtful and 
the phrase “how hur.ful...!” 
simply means very hurtful 
On the other hand a bitter 
LASS need not be hurtful; 
but when she is. how hurtful 
she can be most men know 
who have had anv experien¬ 
ce of bitter lasses! 

(Lads)—How difficult it ofVen 
is for old men to understand 
the emotions of young...! 

361-13A 

The exclamatory how difficult 
means, of course, 'very diffi¬ 
cult’, and the Committee con¬ 
sidered that the answer to 
this CIpe depended on which 
were more difficult for old 
men to understand—emotions- 
of boys or emotions of girls. 
We felt that, having been 
boys themselv.es at one time, 
these men would have more* 
sympathy with and a fuller 
comprehension of the feelings 
of ypung LADS. and wo 
therefore re.iected this alter- 
temative. With regard to 
LASS there can be no gain¬ 
saying that the complex emo.- 
tions of women—young and 
old—baffle and bewilder the 
average male irrespective 
of his age or experience. 
We considered th‘s to be 
particularly true when old 
men try to understand 'the 
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modem young maid. How 
true it is that it’s wise father 
WHO knows his daughter! 
Reasoning thus, we selected 
LASS as being more apt in 
this context. 

[{Loss )—As a rule, men have 
less to say than women 
about bad—! 432-14A 

(Lads)—Often more popular 
with opposite Lex when good- 
looking. 438-19A 

LASSES, n., pit lass girls sweet 
hearts. 

(Lashes)—Their feminine tric¬ 
kery has ensnared the heart 
ol many a man. 34-15D 

[(Masses)—^Are apt to be sus¬ 
ceptible to a strong man’s 
persuasions. 186-22 A 

(Lapses)—The average mature 
man’s past contains at Ira.st 
a few these! 238-32A 

'(Masses)—Sometimes become 
very dangerous when they 
have been deliberately mis¬ 
led. 241-28A 

[(Losses)—In her darkest hour, 
Britain’s these proved source 
of strength. 280-23A 

While acknowledging that the¬ 
re was, superficially el any 
rate, something of a case for 
LOSSES, we felt it would b? 
merely specious to say badly, 
without reservation or qua¬ 
lification, that in her dark¬ 
est hour Britain’s losses 
proved a source of strength. 
Could the loss of huge forces 
with their equipment in Fia i- 
ce and elsewhere, the loss 
of colonies, and the loss of 
so many ships not to dwell 
on other losses, such as from 
air raids—could these losses 
be described as actually a 
source of strength to Bri¬ 
tain? That would be to imply 
that she might welil have 
done worse in th? war if she 
had not suffered them! Sure¬ 
ly, at best, they so put Bri-^ 
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tain on her mettle as largely 
to compensate for the wa.y 
in which they sapped her 
strength. And for this, not a 
little of the credit must clear¬ 
ly go to Bril a n’s Prime Mi- 
n ster who in his speeches 
represented these losses to 
the nation in such a manner 
as to inspire the people to 
ever greater efforts. On the 
other hand, that in her dar¬ 
kest hour Britain’s LASSES 
proved a source of strength 
by the way in wh’ch they 
rallied to the nat.on’s cause 
is a simple statement of 
fact. 

(Losses)—Have given many a 
man his unhappiest moments. 

300-18A 

LOSSES is a widely embracing 
term and includes misfortu¬ 
nes ranging from bereave¬ 
ment to the loss of weajth 
or a job. Surely therefore, 
losses may safely be said to 
have given most men their 
unhappiest moments. LASS¬ 
ES covered a much more res¬ 
tricted field, and in view of 
the word many in the Clue, 
we felt that this Alternative 
was clearly the better Solu¬ 
tion. 

(Losses)—As a rule, it is good 
that youth should learn how 
to cope with these. 402-27A 

We preferred LASSES because 
it linked better with the al¬ 
lowance for excep ions made 
bv the phrase as a rule. Is 
not v:rually always—and 
not merely as a rule —good 
that youths should learn, how 
to cope with LOSSES? After 
all. it is inevtable that when 
they get older they will have 
to cone with looses of some 
description. But that they 
will have to core with LASS¬ 
ES was. in our view, open to 
question. 
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:j\ST, V. i, endure, continue adj. 
at the end, af^er the rest. 

XFast)—Nobody can indefinite- 
Xy without sustenance. 

60-40A 

At first glance both solut.ons 
seemed to be equally anc. 
But a moment’s reflection 
showed that fasdng and sus¬ 
tenance are incompatible ra¬ 
ther than interdependent. 
To fast means to refrain 
from eating while sustenance 
means that which sustains 
i.e. food or piovisions. How¬ 
ever litde it may be as so m 
as a person takea sustenan¬ 
ce to prolong his fast he in 
fact breaks it and he can no 
longer be said to be fast ng. 
The solutidh^ Last had no 
iiuch objections. Anc^ since 
sustenance is in fair me 
of life, no one who voluntari¬ 
ly of by force of circumstan¬ 
ces ^iS^arves could liive i.e.. last 
for •more than a limited 
period. 

<Lost)—One usually has one¬ 
self chiefly to blame for neg¬ 
lecting this/ kind of opportu¬ 
nity. 164-24D 

i (Lost)—^How often do people 
fail to < 4 :ecognise a this chan- 
. ce .qntil top lale; ..^^^ 285 29D 
latent, adj., ’'conceal¬ 

ed. > 

(Patent)—Even the worst kind 
of scoundrel usually has 
some this good in him. 

275-6D 

LAUD, V. t., to praiie. extol. 

(Land)—With what enchant¬ 
ing skill does the average 
woman this the man she is 
resolved to marry! 109-24A 

It was to be inferred 
from the lack of any 
reservation, such as would 
have bsen implied by 
‘*U£Aially” or ‘often’ that the 
average woman did not fail 
to do whatever the solution 
denoted. But how about the 
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occasions when she fails 
to land the man she is re- 
soWed to marry? Granted, 
the average woman is not 
every woman. Even so, tne 
ijen^ence Cv>mp.e ed by LAND 
would by implication have 
overstated the frequency 
witn which des.gnmg woman 
thus achieves her end. On 
the oihei hand, no one 
knows more than she that 
man’s Heel of Achilles is his 
vanity, especially so far as 
women themselves are con¬ 
cerned. And her application, 
of this knowledge by lauding 
him is among the finest of all 
feminine arts. 

LAUDED, p. p. laud. 

(Landed)—^Rich bachelors are 
fi'equently this by ma ch 
making mothers of daugh- 
- lers. 17-2D 

LAUGHTER, n., laughing, gaiety, 
merriment. 

(Daughter)—Man is> apt to find 
hysterical this acutely em¬ 
barrassing. 185-13D 

LAW. n., a set of rules, enact¬ 
ment. 

(Jaw, Saw)—Often laughed at. 

25-32D 

Jaw could safely be el minated 
as its application in a hum¬ 
orous oense was too iimited. 
Saw, a joke or humorous ex¬ 
pression, is mostly used when 
reference is made to jokes of 
ancient vintage and seldom, 
if ever, is the term applied 
to up-to-date witticisms. Mo¬ 
reover, Saw is almost invari¬ 
ably preceeded by the adjec¬ 
tive ‘old’ and needless to say, 
old saws are not *often laug¬ 
hed at’ the colloquial mean¬ 
ing of laughed at' 
is to flout or treat 
with contempt. No one who 
reads the newspapers can 
deny that the law is flou'ed 
daily by numerous people. 
Thus, in view of the word ‘of- 
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ten’ in the Clue. Law easily 
outpoints Saw. 

(Lag)—Nowadays it is .usually 
unwise to do this deliberaie- 
ly. 79-6D 

Lag would have made the Clue 
read vaguely, there being no 
inaicaiioii Oi. the circums 
tances in which it is unwise 
to lag. such as at work. Ihis 
alone cau£,ed astute solvers 
to probe deeper, who m.gat 
Otherwise have overlooked 
the coiloquiai hiterpreiaiioii 
of “to do’' that is. ‘to cheat.’ 
Another pointer was “now¬ 
adays’. For it is buc a gene- 
ratoin or so since Bubledom 
held away and the law was 
an ass that might be cheated 
with impunity. 

[(Saw)—It is; often dangerous 
for those unfamiliar with 
this to meddle with it. 

142-38A 

The mere fact that a person is 
unfamiLar with as saw would 
normally make his meddling 
with it dangerous and that 
therefore the unqualified as¬ 
sertion that it is dangerouzy 
...was called for by the alter¬ 
native Saw. With Law, how-f 
ever. the degree of danger 
would depend largely on the 
motives of the meddler. It 
they were innocent of cri¬ 
minal intent and the person 
was not a fool it need not 
be dangerous. Hence Law as 
the officially selected solu¬ 
tion having parlicular re¬ 
gard to the adverb often in 
the Clue. 

(Lad)—Many an apparently 
stupid one proves quite sen¬ 
sible when examined. 

152-26A 

•(Jaw. Saw)—There would seem 
to be one for every human 
folly. 202-31D 

i(Jaw. Paw)—More often than 
not breaking this brings pain- 
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ful consequences. 228-16A 

PAW could be read either libe¬ 
rally, or metaphorically as 
meaning a hand. One does 
not speak of breaking a paw* 
however, any more than one 
speaksr of breaking a hand or 
a toot, but rather of dama¬ 
ging or injuring it. Moerover, 
in any case, bieaking a bone 
bone in the hand or 
in any case, breaking a 
foot virtually always brings 
painful consequences. And 
so does breaking the 
JAW. either of a human be¬ 
ing or of an animal. There 
remained LAW. Clearly a 
person can often break 
ICie law with impunity; but 
more often than not his do¬ 
ing so brings painful conse¬ 
quences. 

(Lag)—Cautious people try to 
avoid becoming unnecessarily 
involved with this. 248-17A 
The Clue made a sweeping 
generalisation about both 
cautious people and what¬ 
ever the Solution denoted. It 
contained no reservation* 
mch as would have been 
implied in the phrasing 
many or most cautious peo¬ 
ple. Now supposing it is clear 
that a LAG has reformed 
and is a useful member of 
society. Would cautious peo¬ 
ple in general try to avoid 
becoming unnecessarily invol¬ 
ved with him? Deeming our¬ 
selves to be cautious people,* 
we trusted they would not 
do anything so inhuman. 
When a man has gone to jail 
he should be presumed to 
have expatiated his cr'me. 

If all lags were fio ostracised 
how hard indeed would be 
their lot! Moreover, people 
who are lags cannot be ex¬ 
pected to advertise the fact 
and one may be quite igno¬ 
rant that a man with whom 
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one associates is a lag. On the 
other hand. experience ol 
LAW throiighout the ages 
points unmistakably to i^he 
wisdom of avoiding unne¬ 
cessary involvement with it. 
of which fact we felt it rea¬ 
sonable to assume cautious 
people would be well aware. 

Low)—Commonsense usually 
tells one what is this in 
everyday affairs. 284-28D 

Vhat might have been a very 
abstruse probjiem here was 
simplified by the words in 
everyday affairs. Thus one 
was not required to consider 
obscure legal po.nts. of whicii 
the ordinary man would 
normally have little or no 
knowledge. Of course, even 
in its bearing on everyday 
affairs the LAW sometimes 
presents the ordinary man 
with teasers. But the Clue 
read. “Commonsense usually 

tells one .” not “. 

always tells one...” and in 
our judgment commonsense 
does usually tell one what ia 
the Ijaw in everyday affairs. 
If it didn’t then surely the 
average person would fall 
foul of the law much more 
frequently than he does. Our 
objection to LOW was that 
with this Alternative visually 
was not required. We felt 
that in this# context it was 
reasonable to understand 
low, according to its common 
usage, as abject, mean de¬ 
graded, gross, vulgar. And 
we took the view that in 
ever.yday affairs (as distinct, 
perhaps^, from affairs in 
which one requires special 
knowledge) commonsense vir¬ 
tually always tells one what 
ia low. Certainly, we held 
that the occasions when it 
doesn’t are much rarer than 
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would have been implied by 
the word usually in me Clue. 
(Lad, Lay)—Oiien much more 
complex than appears ironi 
first impression. 293-39A 

(Lac)—Man witn this bih nd 
him is widely respec.ed as 
a rule! 304-19A 

(Lad. Lag)—Reflective persons 
are usually reluctant to do 
violence to this. 363-33A 
(Lad)—Seeing crook cheat... 
usually exasperate us. 

407-3D 

Can you imagine any occasion 
on which you wou’id not be 
exasperated on seeing a crook 
cfteat a LAD? The Commit- 
lee for their part, thought 
that with Alternative usually 
would have understated the 
case. Perhaps some compe¬ 
titors thought that this rea¬ 
soning applied to LAW. But 
is it so very difficult to ima¬ 
gine occasions on which see¬ 
ing a crook cheat the law 
would not exasperate us? 
Think, for instance, of a bed¬ 
room thief who. when 
surprised, jumps out of the 
window and crashes to his 
death on the pavement be¬ 
low. He cheats the law but 
would that exasperate any 
normal person? The Com¬ 
mittee thought, therefore, 
that the exceptions allowed 
for by usually were better 
provided for in the statement 
completed by LAW. 

(Lad, Lag, Lap)—People often 
condemn unthinkingly...they 
don’t understand. 424-14D 
LAWN, n., a surface of mown 
grace. 

(Laws)—Should alwa.ys be laid 
down with great care. 

17-21A 

LAWS, n., pi. lam. 

(Lags)—It would be to the ad¬ 
vantage of the community 
if many of these could be 
reformed. 93-lP 
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The adjective “many” implied 
that there was- occasion for 
discrimination; in other 
words that it might not be 
to the advantage of th3 com¬ 
munity if all of whatever the 
solution connoted were re¬ 
formed. This would manifes¬ 
tly be untrue in ih^ caso of 
lags., or oM convict:^«. On the 
other hand it is well-kno\vn 
that many laws framed to 
meet circums ranees existing 
perhaps centuries ago appU 
unsatisfactorily to modern 
conditions*. 

(Lads, Lags)—Many a dissafs- 
fied young man is kept 
steady by his regard for 
some. 105-7A 

-{Lads, Laysi)—^Apt to be exas¬ 
perating when incomprehen¬ 
sible. 207-28D 

.(Lads, Lass, Lays)—Usually 
accorded wide respect if in¬ 
telligent. 237-38A 

Laws spring from the strong¬ 
est of all instincts and from 
one, indeed. that embraces 
most other inst'nc s—self- 
preservation. Since therefore, 
intelligent LAWS muwt meet 
such a strongly felt want, we 
felt that th:s Solut'on was 
outstandingly apt. LAYS 
LADS and LASS wculd in 
our opinion have be'n very 
poor substitutes, particularly 
in view of the word respect 
which seemed scarcely ap¬ 
plicable to any of them. 
{Las's)—Often too comp'rx for 
the ordinary man to und'^r- 
stand. 323-18A 

(Lays)-;-As a rule making these 
intelligently calls for excep 
tional brains. 348-lOD 

LAX, adj., loose, flabby, careless 
(Wax)--In the hands of an un¬ 
scrupulous' woman many a 
man becomes this. 87-16D 
<Lad. Lag)—One is apt to be 
/ impaitent of many social con-^ 
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ventions when one is this. || 

159-34A1 

{Tax, Wax)—What young maill 
of weak character is apt t(fl 
become under influence ^ 
bad companions. 227-2 IdR 

(Lag, Lad)—When person 
thi£y he is easily influenced, 
as a rule. 259-32A 

The slang expression LAG 
means a co ivict and had 
little application here. We 
could think of no justifiable 
grounds for asserting that a 
lag is easily influenced as a 
rule. With regard to LAD 
we reflected that many lads 
of strong or wilful character 
remain obdurately obstinate 
when their elders seek to in¬ 
fluence them. The stat'ement 
completed by LAD therefore 
seemed to us too sweeping to 
be accepted. A LAX perion 
is one who is loose, negligent 
or morally slack, the kind of 
person who habitually take 3 
the line of least resistance. 
We thought it could reason¬ 
ably be contended that such 
a person is easily influenced, 
as a rule, whether the in¬ 
fluence be good or bad, be¬ 
cause, figuratively speaking, 
this type of individual will 
usually how before whatever 
wind happens to blow. Be it 
no led that the Clue did not 
imply any permanent influ¬ 
ence. 

(Lad. Lag, Wag)—We are in¬ 
clined to mistrust the iudg'^^ 
ment of person who is this. 

349-22D 

The Committee felt that of th:^ 
reasons/ implied by the dif¬ 
ferent Alternatives for our 
being inclined to mistrust a 
person’s judgment, his being 
a WAG was the least sound. 
There was no indication inj 
the Clue that the waggenM 
of the person mentioned was] 
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3 uch as to throw doubt onr 
his mental stabiiity, and to 
be a good wag calls for a 
lively intelligence. Wheher 
we are inclined to mistrust 
the judgment of a LAG 
would surely depend on the 
nature of the luatter to be 
judged and his qualifications 
for the purpose. For in¬ 
stance,. an expert in forgery 
may well be a first-class 
judge of penmanship! Re¬ 
member, to mistrust a per¬ 
son and to mistrust his 
judgment are by no means 
necessarily the same thing. 
Similarly with LAD. We 
may put more trust in the 
judgment of a lad than in 
that of an adult if the lad is 
more conversant with the 
matter to be judged as if it 
were to do with his hobby. 
The Committee held that 
LAX made the best Solution 
because it was as wide in 
its scope, so to speak, as 
was the word judgment. 
They thought it reasonable 
to understand lax in this 
context as meaning negli¬ 
gent, careless, slack and 
they agreed that we are in¬ 
clined to mistrust the judg¬ 
ment of a person answering 
to this description. 

<Lad, Lag)—^To be this is to 
be careless. 365-34A 

<Lad, Lag)—you are this 
you are probably less likely 
to notice people’s shortcom¬ 
ings. 396-25D 

LAXY, adj., slothful, idle. I 

(Hazy)—It is. very difficult to 
instruct a mind that is habi- 
tuallly this. 70-19A 

<Lady)—It steldom proves a 
happy union when an ambi¬ 
tious working man marries a 
woman who is thia. 83-35A 
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If Lady^was taken to mean a 
woman oi leaned manners, 
irrespective ot whether sae 
is inuus-rious, no argument 
should be neeaed to convince 
any rea,-onable person tnac 
this alcemawive was inapt. 
Hut even defining the term 
‘Lady’ as a woman of rank, 
it would be rash to assert 
(that such a person’s mar¬ 
riage with an ambitious 
working man seldom proves 
a happy union. Presum¬ 
ably she would enter into 
such a contract with her eyes 
open; indeed, the indication 
would be that she loved her 
mate for himself. And sure- 
l^y the man’s ambition would 
be intensified to the cou¬ 
ple’s mutual benefit. Lazy 
was my confident choice. 
There are exceptions but to 
my mind few ambitious 
working men would be satis¬ 
fied with a wife who turned 
out to be lazy. 

(Mazy)—Long spell of idleness 
is apt to make one’s mind 
become this. 146-17D 

(Hazy) — Sheer nervousness 
some+imes makes a new ser¬ 
vant seem this. 174-22A 
(Lady)—Such a woman often 
reveals surprising efficiency 
in an emergency. 212-36A 
(Hazy, Mazy)—^rvant who is 
always this about his work 
is definitely exasperating. 

220-29A 

(Hazy)—A woman often speaks 
as though she were this, just 
for effect. 

'(Hazy)—Arplicant for post 
usually takes care not to 
seem this. 340-33A 

(Hazy, Mazy)—^It is usuallv 
soon apparent to school¬ 
master when a pupil this. 

399-27D 

LAY, n., minstrel’s song, ballad, 
poem. 
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k(Lad)—^We usually respond 
more readily lo a cneeriui 
one than to a melancnoiy 
one. 383-42A 

X^YS. n., third person sing, lau 
puts down (amount, one s 
head or life ik, c.) as wagjr, 
stakes (abs.) announces rea¬ 
diness to bet. 

(Days*, Ways)—Modern ones 
make many elderly paople 
shudder. 50-5D 

Pays fitted the clue very loose¬ 
ly and was almost meaning¬ 
less when taken m conjunc¬ 
tion with the context of the 
latter. It is not modern days 
but modern developments in 
certain branches of human 
thought and activi.y which 
afford some old-fashioned 
people acute discomfort. At 
first glance the claims of 
2^ ays and Lays seemed 
fairly equal, but closer exa¬ 
mination showed that to 
select ways would be to com¬ 
mit oneself to a somewhat 
sweeping statement. The 

clue said “Moderp ones.” 

not “Some modern ones. 

and <there are innumerable 
modern conditoins and man¬ 
ners of acting i.e. ways 
which even the most conser¬ 
vative elderly people ap¬ 
prove. Lays i.e. songs was 
not open to this objection 
because in so far as modern 
songs are concerned, be they 
jazz compositions or high 
brow ballads there are man 3 ^ 
elderly people who feel a 
shuddering dis'^aste for the 
crude vulgarity of the former 
and the tunelessness of the 
latter. 

{Lads, Laws)—As a rule na¬ 
tional character is clearly 
peflecfed in a country’s these 
„ 184-30A 

Ive considered LADS to be the 
weakest of the three possible 
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solutions, since a country’s 
iaas, wmch couid only pe in¬ 
terpreted as tne youth of a 
coqptry, must in tne main 
always reflect nadonal cha¬ 
racter. A country's LAWS 
may be divided into two 
categories( ethical and poli¬ 
tical. In most countries the 
Ipws relating to e.hical con¬ 
siderations are usually based 
on the common human prin¬ 
ciples and standards of 
honesty and may, therefore, 
more truly be said to be in¬ 
ternational in character 
rather than national. With 
regard to political laws, there 
are numerous examples of 
these in the world today, 
especially in conquered and 
subjugated countries, which 
clearly do not reflect the na¬ 
tional character of the latter^ 
On the other hand, as in a 
country’s literature, so in its 
songs are reflected nearly all 
the national characteristics 
of hs people: their range 
of sentimentality, their pat¬ 
riotism, their domestic joys 
and troubles, their humour 
their rough philosophy and 
many other asp3cts of their 
general character. 

(Pays, Says)—As a rule, ths* 
more a gambler fancies a 
horse the more extravagant 
he is in what he. 4I0-15D 

Which is it more likely that a 
gambler will* do when he 
strongly fancies a horse ta 
win—back it heavily or tell 
everyone about its being 
a “certainty’? We, for our 
part, thought it more likely 
that he will back the horse 
himself and keep quiet about 
its chances of winning so as 
not to ](ower the odds. But 
by no means always, since 
one has to allow for human 
vanity. We had little hesita- 
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lion, therefore, in saying that clearly not such a handicap 

as a rule the more a gamb- in business at it was a ge- 

ler fancies a horse the more neration or so ago, is it clear 

extravagant he is in what he that being lazy is not such 

LAYS. a handicap? We preferred 

LAZE, V. i., to be disinclined to say that it apparently is 

exertion, to be sluggish quite such a handicap. 

:(Lave)-It is pleasant to be ^ ^rass land. 

able to do this when the (Lee)—Meadow. 26-31A 


weather is hot and Itring. 

79-24D 

Laze was niy selection in view 
of the words “to be able” 
and ‘tiring’. The mere fact 
of being able to lave, a sim¬ 
ple comfort denied to few, is 
hardly enough to afford the 
average person pleasure. 
Jj^oreover, surelv the adiec- 
.tive ‘hot’ would alone have I 
been sufficient qualification 
of weather with Lav^ as the 
correct solution. “To be 
able’’ made Laze particular¬ 
ly apt becatise it robbed the 
statement of any implicat’on 
that the person concerned 
mus^ perforce laze bv reason 
of his being unemploved, a 
far from pleasant plight. 

LAZILY, adv. lazy. 

(Hazily)—^Probably most of us 
tend to view the politics of 
countries other than our 
own somewhat... 425-1 lA 

LAZY, adj., disinclined to ex¬ 
ertion. aver.=e to labour, 
sluggish, tedious- 
(Lady)—Being ....’s appnrent- 
ly not quite such a handicap 
in business as it was a ge¬ 
neration ago. 416-20D 

We were largely influenced 
here by the very g’^iarded 
phrasing apparently not 
tfuite such a handicap. In 
our view the statement com¬ 
pleted by LAZY was most 
In need of such cautiousness. 
Whereas being a LADY is^ 
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(Sea)—Effect of a breeze on 
this is noticeable at once. 

73-27D 

The words at once plainly in¬ 
dicated the correct solution 
iea which means grass land. 
As a mle. only a stiff breeze 
hasi noticeable effect on the 
sea. and then, perhaps, not 
immediately because the 
waters are seldom calm 
enough to be so sensitive 
On a lea. however, the blades 
of grass always insdantly 
respond to and proclaim na¬ 
ture’s gentles‘ breath. 

(Sea. Tea)—After long spell in 
town s'ght of this usually re¬ 
freshes the s^pirits. 176-3D 

With most people it mujst take 
more than the mere sight of 
tea to refresh their spirits. 
But there was a further ob¬ 
jection of TEA and that was 
the implication iji the Clue 
that whatever the solution 
denoted is selidom seen in 
town. Such an implication 
could obviously not be sub¬ 
stantiated in the case of 
TEA. And, similarly, with 
SEA, too large a proportion 
of towns are situated by 
the seaside to permit of a 
general asssumption that the 
sight of the sea is seldom 
enjoyed in a town. On the 
other hand. LEA, (a tract of 
open grassland, a meadow 
or pasturage) is surely sel¬ 
dom seen in a town. And 
that the sight of this green 
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stretch of countryside is 

usually refreshing after a 
spell' in town scarcely calls 
for justification by argument. 

LEAD, V. t., to bring along, guide; 
n., direction given, example 
set. 

(Head) You should always 
follow a wise one. 9-8D 

(Leaf)—new one is clearly' 

called for in the cause of 
world peace. 110-12D 

(Lean)—People who are by 
nature inclined to this often 
appear at their best in a cri¬ 
sis. 111-26 A 

A little reasoning should soon 
have clariliea what mighv 
have been regraded as bewil¬ 
dering subtlety in this Clue. 
That people by nature in¬ 
clined to Lead often appear 
at their best in a crisis per¬ 
haps seemed too obvious for 
some solvers. They prefer¬ 
red the more surprising re¬ 
mark made with Lean as the 
solution. Now ‘often’ was 
the keyword. That folk by 
nature inclined to lean 
should sometimes appear at 
their best in a crisis may be 
a tenable argument, but 
surely to say 'ihey often do so 
would be over-stating the 
case. On the other hand, 
the observation made with 
the chosen solution was not 
without point. It often re¬ 
quires a crisis for people 
inclined to i^ead to show what 
they are really made of. All 
too frequently are capah’li- 
fies held in check by hum¬ 
drum circumstances. 

(Head)—Falne step sometime.s 
causes a man to lose this 

when pressed. 125-14D 

{(Read)—It ca^is for wide 
understanding of one’s fel¬ 
lows to ” them success¬ 
fully. 150-25D^ 
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(Leap, Lean)—When urgent 
action is necessary timid 
people are usually most re¬ 
luctant to this. 196-12D 
(Leap)—Man often loses 
chance of lifetime through 
not taking this at right 
moment. 203-33A 

By the very nature of its de¬ 
rivation, LEAP, as suggest- 
ted here, plainly meant a 
sudden and radical change. 
It contrasts with the well- 
coniiidered step's and even 
strides whereby a successful 
man usualujv attains to his 
goal. A man who suddenly 
throws up a position in which 
•he has achieved a good re¬ 
putation after year^ of lab¬ 
our and begins all over again 
at something quite different 
takes a lean. We questioned 
whether a man so frequently 
as often looses a chance of a 
lifetime through not thus 
acting on what may weM be 
a wild impulse. LEAD could 
be read in two senses acor- 
ding as one understood the 
article a or the article the 
before the verb tak nq in ih? 
Clue. Now men capable of 
taking the lead (that is lead¬ 
ing their fell<ows) are limited 
in number. Taking a lead, 
however, is merely following 
a lead given by somebody 
else. It may simply be copy¬ 
ing an example or tak'ng 
a leaf out of somebody else’s 
book, as it were. We were 
satisfied that, given this in¬ 
terpretation, LEAD provided 
an apt solution. 

(Read)—His learning to do this 
early usually helps to stren¬ 
gthen youngster’s characifer. 

209-27D 

The special reference in the 
Clue to strengthening of 
character made LEAD our 
choice here.< Qualities of lead¬ 
ership and strength of cha- 
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racter are very much akin. 
We felt it would have been 
going too far to say that his 
merely learning to read early 
usually helps to strengthen 
a youngster's character. That 
ij| of course, except in an in¬ 
direct sense, such as by rea¬ 
son of the knowledge he may 
thus be enabled to acqu re. 
But then, again much wouli 
necessarily depend on what 
the youngs'^er was encoura¬ 
ged to read. In any case 
READ was vague and the 
mOot, we thought, that could 
reasonably be inferred from 
it was read in the elementa¬ 
ry sense. 

(Head)-^As a rule the masculi¬ 
ne mind is better qualified 
to this than the feminine 
one. 244-11A 

(Lean)—Seemingly some wom¬ 
en find it hard to be happy 
unless they have a man to 
this on! 272-29A 

Let ua examine word by word, 
as the committee did, the 
guarded and cautious phra¬ 
sing of the Ciue, In the first 
place there is the word 
s^mingly. The women men¬ 
tioned only seemingly find ii 


hard to be happy.; they 

do not necessarily find it 
hard to be happy,... Then 


there is the word some. Not 
many women only some wom¬ 
en—^which quantity may rea¬ 
sonably be regarded as a not 
very large min':Lrity of wo¬ 
men. Then there are the 
words find it Jiard. Not find 
it impossible, only hard. It 
was Ijargely from these con¬ 
siderations that we took ou^' 
cue. Surely, we reasoned, it 
is not just seemingly so, but 
true bevond all rea enable 
doubt, that not merely som« 
but mgny women find it har^^ 
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to be happy .unless they 
have a man to LEAN on. 
And, seemingly at any rate, 
some women find it impossi¬ 
ble.! In LEAD, on the 

other hand, we found ample 
justification for the guarded 
and cautious phrasing of the 
Clue. Doubtless. many, if 
not most, women of the ap¬ 
propriate age e^jnv a flirta¬ 
tion with a m^n. But i: may 
well be a flirtation of the 
mildest and n.osl innocuous 
nature. I hasten to add! 
Certainly we were not pre¬ 
pared to assert that any 
large number of w^omen find 
it hard to be happ/ unless 
thev have a man to lead on. 
With all the sinister impli¬ 
cations of that term. Lastly, 
we felt that the exclamation 
mark, though not qui:e out 
of place with the Alternative 
LEAN, nicelv L'et the seal 
upon the flippanev that re¬ 
sulted with LEAD as the So- 
lution. 

(Lean)—Women are usually 
quick to recognise the kind 
of man woman can this on. 

302-17D 

We took it that the kind of 
man a woman can LEAN 
on is the kind she can rely 
upon to support her, with 
all that the term may mean 
in its wide figurative appli¬ 
cation. But are women such 
extremely shrewd .judges of 
men’s* characters that they 
are usually able to recog¬ 
nize—and thatj quickb''—this 
kind of man? We verv much 
doubted it, if only because 
of the mis'akes some wom«n 
generalV held to be intelli¬ 
gent. make in their choice 
of husbands. Admittedly love 
may warp their sense of judg¬ 
ment, but that is beside the 
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point. We felt it ij‘much 
easier for women to recog¬ 
nise the kind of man a wo¬ 
man can LEAD on since 
this requires nothing like the 
same depths of perception 
That kind of man usually 
reveals himself as such pre¬ 
tty quickly under the most 
elementary tests—or, at any 
rate, tests that are element¬ 
ary to women! 

[(Read)— Experienced school 
teachers are usually able to 
this their pupils. 335-28D 

In commenting on a previous 
Clue we supported the con¬ 
tention that “it needs great 
ini'ight. sympathy and know¬ 
ledge of children to read 
them rightly.’’ The present 
Clue referred to experienced 
school teachers and we re¬ 
flected that many school 
teachers describable as ex¬ 
perienced do not posses great 
insight, sympathy and the 
other necesisary attributes 
which wouM enable them 
to READ their pupils. In 
other words we felt that 
school teachers require more 
than experience of their iob 
in order to be able to read 
their pupils. The statement 
completed by LEAD seemed 
to us more acceptable, be- 
ceause as a rule experienced 
school teachers know how 
to inspire interest and res¬ 
pect in their pupils and how 
to direct their enthusiasm 
into the right channels. 

(Read)—How often is a wife 
ab> to this her husband 
without h's being aware of 
367-28D 

We took How often...! to mean 
very oflen, and READ to 
mean read the mind and me¬ 
rely sense the mood or feel¬ 
ings. Then we asked the 
question. Is a wife really 
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very often able to read hi 
husband’s mind—with ( 
without his being aware < 
ic? And we doubted wheth< 
a husband is so frequent] 
an open book to his wif 
We preferred to say that 
wife is often able to LEA 
her husband without his b 
ing aware of it. which p»hras 
linked up better with th 
Solution. We recalled that 
was a man who wrote “Whe 
we think we lead we mo: 
are led,” and we felt th£ 
these words of Byron showe 
a shrewd appreciation ( 
many a husband’s gullibiLt; 

LEADER, n-, one who leads, 
leading article in a journa 

(Lender)—Popular one natui 
ally secures a great deal c 
interest 76-171 

How could a money-lender b 
popular who charged a hig 
rate of interest? Only j 
‘great deal of interest’ wer 
construed to mean the surr 
total of profit obtained i 
such form could the alter 
native Lender be in any wa 
tenable as the solution. Bu 
tihat would require takin, 
unwarrantable license, th 
word ‘interest’ in this con 
nection meaning rate of in 
terest. according to commoj 
usage. Another objection t< 
Lender was the phrasi 
“great deal’ which woul( 
not have applied aptly to in 
terest. Leader, on the othe 
hand was plainly appropri 
ate both in the sense of i 
newspaper article and a lea 
der of men. 

(Reader)—Shortsigh e:! one i 
apt to form wrong conclu 
sions. 251-191 

(Lender)—Man who is this me 
rely to help his fellows sel 
dom gets gratitude he deser 
ves. 260-35.^ 
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“Neither a borrower nor a 
lender be: for loan oft loses 
both itself and friend; and 
borrowing dulls the edge of 
husbandry.” Many solvers 
must have recalled these li¬ 
nes from Hamlet while con¬ 
sidering this Clue; and per¬ 
haps some were misled, into 
choosing LENDER because 
they did not allow for over¬ 
emphasis permitted by poetic- 
licence. We felt that whereas 
one who lends gratuitously 
may very often fail to get 
the gratitude he deserves, to 
say he seldom .ge s it would 
be going too far. Seldom 
means more infrequently 
than sometimes. After all. the 
kindness of gratuitous loan 
should, be evident to the me¬ 
anest mmd. Certainly we felt 
that LEADER was in closer j 
accord with seldom. For one 
thing, with LEADER there 
was the question of iealou- 
sy, which was by no means 
so likely to arise with LEN¬ 
DER,* And is not the fact that 
a man is a leader merely to 
help his fellows less likely 
to be doubted than the fact 
that a man is a leader me¬ 
rely to help his fellows? 
Another consideration was 
that in the case of LEADER 
we had to consider collecti¬ 
vely the reactions of a num-j 
ber of people, namely ^diose 
led, among whom there is 
every likelihood of someone 
being insufficiently grateful, 
On the other hand, whether 
a lender, gets the gratitude 
he deserves need depend only 
on one parson. 

(Lender'—Cheerful one appeals 
tV) most of us. 287-1OD 

(Reader)—As a rule. wh s ot" 
good newspapers is very well 
informed. 382-1 ID 

We felt it was indisputable that 
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the LEADER, or leading ar¬ 
ticle, of a good newspaper 
must virtually always ba 
well informed and as a rule 
very well informed. Other¬ 
wise the newspaper could 
scarcely be called a good 
one! We thought that READ¬ 
ER could reasonably be un¬ 
derstood as a more or less 
regular reader of the news¬ 
paper in question. Now 
think of the people who to 
your knowledge are readers 
of good newspapers. Would 
I you say that as a ruin they 

I are not only well informed 

but 27ery well informed? How 
much bet’,ter off the world 
might be if they were! 
LEADERS, n, pi. leader. 

(Lenders)—^True or otherwise 
it is generally felt that wo¬ 
men do not make as good 
these as do men! 359-36A 

Good LENDERS may constiu- 
te those who lend generous¬ 
ly wi hout thought of self, 
those who lend cautiously 
and discriminately to “safe*^ 
people with good security, or 
those who lend with an eye 
to profit at high rates of in- 
tieresf. Considering each of 
these meanings insufficient 
proof was for hrom’ng to 
justifv this Al'ernative in 
this Clue, and in a compre¬ 
hensive sense we agreed it 
was ^Do vague to warrant 
selection. Good LEADERS 
•however, is a conc»*e‘e exp¬ 
ression, and historical) evi¬ 
dence supports the accepted 
impress^'on that men are su¬ 
perior to women in leader¬ 
ship. This conception of mas¬ 
culine superiority has been 
Postered and handed down 
through the ag^s due doubt¬ 
less to the restrictions and 
conventions obstructing femi¬ 
nine progress, but m modern 
times the emancipation of 
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women has founded a grow¬ 
ing realization of femini¬ 
ne influence which moulded 
and shaped the destinies of 
those historical leaders. And 
today we have examples--— 
admittedly not numerous so 
far—of women assuming 
leadership by sheer abdi > 
and accomplishment in sphe¬ 
res hitherto denied them 
Whe^iher or not women make 
as good LEADERS as me^j 
was, perhaps fortunately, 
not the point of discussion, 
but we consideiei there was 
little doubt "hat true or 
otherwise it is generally fel‘ 
that they do not do so. 

LEADS, n.. pi. lead 

fHeads)—Good card-players’ 
are usual-V sound and clear. 

96-8D 

LEAL, adj., loyal. 

(Near, Mean)—As a race the 
Scots have a repu atioi be 
ing this. 188-34A 

True, people are by no means 
always what they are reput¬ 
ed to be. Nevertheless, repu¬ 
tation, meaning what is ge¬ 
nerally said or believed ab¬ 
out a person’s character, has 
no ligh'j Significance. Perhaps 
there are more jokes imput¬ 
ing excessive frugaiity to the 
Scotsman than on any other 
one theme. But i^ is one 
thing that the providence in¬ 
herent in the Scottish cha¬ 
racter has been ridiculously 
exaggerated (perhaps by 
Scotsman more than any¬ 
body else!) to provide the 
subject of irresponsible hu¬ 
mour. It is vr^ry much an¬ 
other to say seriously or 
without any clear indication 
of flippancy th^t the Sco*s 
have a reputation for mean¬ 
ness or nearness. The Com¬ 
mittee unhesitatingly relect- 
ed both NEAR and MEAN. 
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They felt that the solution 
LEAL meaning loyal, honest* 
would call for no justification 
with anyone having any 
real knowledge oi true Scots- 
mlen. 

LEAN, adj. thin, slender, mea¬ 
gre. 

(Mean)—Speaking generally it 
may be said that as a race 
the Scots are. 48-13A 

XMean)—Some women foolish¬ 
ly consider it smart to be. 

142-20D 

(Mean)—Ends to which a wo¬ 
man will go to be this some¬ 
times make a man impatient. 

240-30D 

In the first place we felt that 
more to the point than the 
ends lo which a woman will 
go to be mean, was the 
meanness she willi practice 
to gain her ends! But in 
any case, the ends to which, 
a woman will go to be mean 
must in themselves be mean; 
and we formed the opinion 
that Ijp say they only some¬ 
times make a man impatient 
would have been understiat- 
ing the case. Surely they 
often make a man impatient, 
and perhaps a good deal 
more than merely impaldent, 
feminine meanness being 
generally distasteful to man. 
LEAN seemed to fit the 
Cliue much more logically, 
indicating what is with 
many, if not most, women a 
definite objective. And we 
agreed that the ends to which 
a woman will go to gain that 
obective do sometimes make 
a man impa'^ient tolerant 
though he usually is of such 
feminine foibles. 

(Mean)—Fond parents are ant 
to worry when their ch^d 
is this. 304-35A 

Tnie. LEAN merely means 
thin, wanting flesh, not fat 
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or plump and does neces¬ 
sarily connote unfitness. 
Nevertheless we felti that 
their child being lean is just 
the sort of thing that is apt 
to worry fond or over-indul¬ 
gent parents; because lean¬ 
ness often does connote weak 
health and thus the question 
of the child’s personal well¬ 
being arises. On the other 
hand, we thought that fond 
parents are less incline ! to 
worry than the Clue might 
have given one to believe 
when their child is MEAN. 
From^ojir experience of fon! 
parents they aje aU too often 
either blind to iheir child be¬ 
ing mean or explain i‘c away 
in a manner satisfactory to 
themselves. They might, 
for instance, sa.v :'hat' it g.ve? 
expression to an economical 
disposition or to laudable 
ambitiousness. And even if 
they recognize such meanness 
for exactly what it is, they 
might well assure themselves, 
that “the little darling will 
grow out of it in time!” 

EAP. v. i., to jump, spring, n. a 
.lump, 

(Lead)—In hurdle race best 
jumper usually gets a cl?ar 
one. 33 2D 

It Is plain that unless the best 
jumper is also the fas^s: 
runner, which he might not 
be, he would not get a clear 
lead. And since hurdles are 
usually of such a height as 
to enable most of the com- 
patifJors to clear them, a good 
Jumper seldom fa’ls to leap 
cleanly over each one. 

(Lead, Lean)—Impulsive peo¬ 
ple are inclined to do this 
thoughtlessly in an emer¬ 
gency. 137-13 A 

Within the limitation of the 
word inclined’ the clue gene^ 
ralised on impulsive people. 
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Surely further modification 
such as the word ‘some’ be¬ 
fore ‘impulsive people, was 
called for by the alftrenativte 
lead. Only a certain propor- 
Qion ot impulsive people can 
be inclined to lead thought¬ 
lessly in an emergency. Lean 
seemed to be even less apt 
because of its vagueness in 
comparison with the other 
alternatives. Moreover it 
appeared to have nothing, in 
common with the fac:; that 
the peopOs referred to were 
impul§.ive. Impulsiveness 

does not necessarily imply 
helplessness any more than 
it necessarily impl a ten¬ 
dency to take the lead in an 
emergency. Leap was alto¬ 
gether fitting according par¬ 
ticularly. well with the words 
‘impulsi\ e* and ‘thoughtless¬ 
ly.’ 

(Lead)—It sometimes calls for 
great, courage to do this when 
one is in the dark. 213-28A 

(Lean)—Injuries are frequently 
suffered by persons w’ho this 
out of moving trams and 
buses. 263-15D 

(Lead)—The average man is 
able to do this better than 
the average woman. 297-27A 

Our objection to LEAD here 
was that its appositeness in 
the given conl4,xt depends 
entirely on what field or 
sphere of action it is applied 
to. In the domestic field and 
certain other spheres in 
which women’s influence is 
greater than men’s it is 
highly questionable whether 
the average man is better 
able than the average woman 
fp lead. There was no such 
looseness about the word 
LEAP, and in view of the 
average man’s natural phy¬ 
sical advantages over tha 
average woman, the state- 
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merit' completed by this Solu- 
tiop seemed to us incontro¬ 
vertible. 

LCARN, V. t., to come to know; 
V. i., to become instructed. 
(Yearn)—Through their child-i 
ren most parents naturally 
do this as the former grow. 

97-14D 

(Yearn)—^Perhaps love causes 
Us to this more than any 
other influence. 193-4b 

.Since the degree of probability 
in this Clue was expressed 
so conjecturally we did not 
think thati any convincing 
arguments could be adduced 
to support the possible solu¬ 
tion YEARN. Indeed, w^‘ 
felt it to be indisputable 'fiiat 
love, in some form or other, 
causes us to yearn more than 
any other influence. In this 
respect what o her influence 
comes with measuring dis¬ 
tance of love? Ambition is 
probably the only one, but 
3’earning connotes a certain 
amount of tenderness, pity 
or affec'Jion and how often 
is there precious little of 
any of these emotions in 
ambition! Since no particu¬ 
lar branch of learning was 
referred, to, the word LEARN 
in this Clue had to be in¬ 
terpreted in its widest sense 
and be given its general 
human application. Thus 
interpreted, is not the gain of 
knowledge understanding and 
experience of our fellow 
creatures which Ipve br'ngs 
us perhaps deeper and more 
extensive than that acquired 
through any other influence? 
In view of th“ conjectural 
phrasing of the Clue we 
considered LEARN to be by 
far the better .«oiuMon. 

•■^Cyeam)—As a rule the more 
imaginative people are the 
more they this. 196-1 ha 
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On mature reflection the stat^ 
ment completed by YEARN 
would represent a rather 
superficial or narrow view 
of imagination. Imagination 
may enable one to see the 
futility of mere yearning and 
pnay induce a highly practical 
or even scientific point of 
view. Much necessarily 
depends cn the nature 
rather than the degree, of ths 
imagination, and on the man 
ner in which it is applied 
On Ihe other hand, Emersor 
declared that imaginatior 
and memory are but one 
thing, which for diverse con¬ 
siderations have diverf 
names. Be that as it may 
we felt that as a rule ima 
gination in the broadest sens: 
of the term makes for ar 
enquiring and fertile mind 
Hence the selection i: 
LEARN. 

(Yearn)—As a rule the mon 
imaginative we are the mon 
we this. 199-191 

(Yearn)—Men of puipose sel 
dom do this in vain. 240-37/ 

He must surely be much mon 
exceptional than the average 
man of purpose who seldon 
YEARNS in vain. In oui 
opinion he must be favourei 
by face as mortal man ha: 
rareiy if ever b:en favoured 
We felt* it reasonable to rea* 
YEARN here as meaning ear 
nesUv desire. There arc 
countless men of purpose ir 
this world. How many 
fjiem can honestly say he 
has seldom been deniec 
something he earnestly de 
sired? Remember. ";he things 
that money can buy arc 
very limited, compared witl 
fho scope of human desire 
That men of purpose seldonr 
LEARN in vain impressed ui 
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as being a much more ten¬ 
able assertion, and m face, 
one with which we found 
ourselves in agreement. 
Learning has a cumu^tive 
effect; and though one may 
sometimes learn something 
that seems not to benefit one 
direcly, in conjunction with 
other knowledge acquired it 
may well do so indirectly. 
Besides which, learning is in 
iHself a beneficial mental 
exercise. 

XYearn)—With the coming of 
old age we usualliy do this 
less. 284-26A 

‘Like our shadows, our washes 
lengthen as our sun de¬ 
clines.” Perhaps one reason 
is that in old age we have 
more time for reflection. 
True, there is the philosophy 
that comes, or should come, 
with oki age. Nevertheless, 
the Committee certainly 
questioned whether it could 
be said that with the coming 
of oXd age we usually 
YEARN less. That with the 
coming of old age we LEARN 
less, they felt to be a much 
more tenable theory. Old 
age makes us less receptive 
in ihe matter of learning, and 
our mental activities are 
given more to marsha'iling 
the facts we have already 
learnt and to forming con¬ 
clusions from them than to 
learning more. 

(Yearn)—The more one mixes 
with one’s fellow crea ures 
the more one is likely to this 
34,S-,31A 

1.EARNING, n., knowledge got by 
study. 

(Yearning)—When a man has 
deeo this, it can often be seen 
in his face. 294-.39A 

^EASE, n., any terminable 
period. 

(Leash)—Sly dog sometime*? 
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succeeds in wriggling out^ 
ot. 50-60 

LEAvE, n.. permission, a aepar- 
nure; v. t.. lo depart from, 

I to quit. 

(Lease)—You have to go when 
this expires, 7-40 

More oiten ihan not a “Lease” 
can be renewed. For this 
reason it seemed to me thau 
“Leave” was incomparab.y 
the better solution to tho 
Clue. 

(Lease)—War causes large 
numbers <^£ people in danger 
Zones to this iheir homes. 

163-26A 

LEAVES. V. i., third pers. sing., 
leave. 

(Heaves)—What vessel usually 
does when anchor s we.gheA 
21-230' 

LED, p. p. lead; v. t., guided, 
brought along. 

(Wed)—Many a man has bit¬ 
terly regretted being too 
easily this. 33-4D 

(Fed)—The better that soldiers 
are this better will they fight. 

70-18D 

(Fed. Wed)—Many a weak man 
has been saved from himself 
by being wisely this. 83-35A 
Saved from himself made it 
clear that the weakness was 
of tnontalilty or character, 
thus indicating Led as the 
most apt solution. Fed was, 
I thoughti weakest, because 
personal influence is incom¬ 
parably more important than 
food in such cases. As for 
the alternative Wed, being 
wisely married would, I sub¬ 
mit. mean that a weak man 
was to be wiselA^ led. 

(Fed)—Fighting force which is 
not well this is apit to be 
demoralised by severe re¬ 
verse. 20‘?-37D 

(Fed, Wed) Wise man thinks 
twice before he allows him¬ 
self to be this. 220-3 ID 
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Compared with the other alter- 
paiives, FiiiU was m our opi¬ 
nion too strained to m^rii. 
serious consicteradon. WUn 
WED as the solution the 
word allows implied that 
the marriage was in some 
degree bemg imposed on 
the man, or any rate that 
he was not taking the ini¬ 
tiative. We felt that in most 
cases a wise man thinks 
more than twice before he 
takes the tremenodus step of 
getting married, and in the 
circumstances implied here 
he thinks many times in¬ 
deed! LED did not go near¬ 
ly so far as WED. A man 
may allow K'mself to be 
led in one regard by a better 
informed friend and retain 
full independence in all 
others. Bu^ for that matter, 
it may pay a wise man to 
allow himself to be led in 
more regards tihan one, such 
as by another who is wiser, 
being perhaps older and 
more experienced. Never¬ 
theless, we agreed that, fully 
alive tt> the necessity of self- 
dependence, a wise man 
thinks twice before allowing 
himself to be Jed. 

'(Ped)—How often is war large¬ 
ly due to nations being bad¬ 
ly this! 296-l>0A 

<Wed. Fed)—It’s often an ill- 
natured man who has rooted 
obiection to being— 430-24D 

.to being WED? Surely 

ithere can be many reasons 
for a man’s having a rooted 
obiection to being married 
.. reasons that need have 
very little to do with ill-na¬ 
ture! As a bachelor he may 
be laerfectlv happv. He mav 
be fully occupied locking af¬ 
ter his\ parents or his bro¬ 
thers or sisters. He may sin- 
cerely believe that he cannot 
afford marriage. He mav 
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have a dangerous job and 
think it uniair to a woman^ 
to marry her. There could ^ 
scarcely be such valid grou- 
nas lor a rooced objecwion to 
being LED. Mos*t...if not all 
...of us need at time ogro-her 
a guiding hand, possibly from 
someone older or more ex¬ 
perienced than ourselves, 
and a rooted objection to be-., 
ing led may well be due to 
self-op:nionation, inflated 
p*ride...in other words, to ill- 
nature. 

LEER. V. i., to glance slyly or 
malignantly; n., a sly glance. 
(Jeer)—Makes many a man 
look repulsive. 50-40A 

(Jeer, Peer) — Inconsiderate 
persons are apt to ‘—’ at one 
who has incurred unhappy 
notoriety. 133-30D 

Most people, inconsiderate or 
o^her. wise, are apt to peer, 
or peep, at one who has in¬ 
curred unhappy notoriety. 
On the other hand surely 
the adjective “inconsiderate” 
would be an undul.y mild one 
with which to describe peo¬ 
ple apt to jeer a’j such a 
person. To leer is to look 
askance or obliquely, to 
glance with sly or malign 
expression. It was neither 
too little nor too much to 
say that inconsiderate people 
are apt to do this at one 
who has incurred unhappy 
notoriety. 

(Jeer)—Uncouth people are apt^ 
to do this when intoxicated. 

203-9D 

(Jeer)—Young women are apt 
keenly to dislike men who 
do this at them. 

228-16D 

(Beer)-yConti.nual indulgence 
in this often leaves its mark 
on a person's face. 310*44A 
(Jeer)—Persons of true refine- . 

ment seldom. 407-18A"" 

Perhaps some competitors re¬ 
jected LEER on the grounds 
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that persons of true refine¬ 
ment never Iser. But while 
the Committee .agreed that a 
Deer is less in keeping with 
true reiinemant than is a 
Jeer, they thought it would 
be going too far to say that 
persons of true refinement 
never leer. After all, even 
persons of true lefinemen. 
aie human! And the Com¬ 
mittee thought that the fre¬ 
quency denoted by seldom 
linked bet er with this Solu¬ 
tion, JEER was considered 
to be less apt l>ecause, as I 
remarked in an earlier com¬ 
ment, a jeer may be good- 
natured. 

LEFT, p. p. leave; provided for 
by legacy. 

(Lent)—We usually feel it’s a 
pity for a lot of money to be 
this to spend-thrift. 313-43A 

Whether we feel it a pity for 
a lot of money to be LEFT 
to a spend-'lirift surely de¬ 
pends oh who is the lender 
and the loan- If the loan is 
made on good security at an 
appropriate rate of interest 
we may weli be quite indif¬ 
ferent, On 'be other hand, 
money LEFT to a spend¬ 
thrift is money given to him, 
and it is only natural usually 
to feel it is a pity for a lot 
of mnoey to be given to a 
spendthrift when there are 
so many people more deserv¬ 
ing. 

<Lent)—We usually feel some 
disgust for person who 
squanders money this to 
him. 343-33A 

If a person squanders mo'^ev 
LEFT to him, we are inclin¬ 
ed to reflect on the manner 
in which he acquired such 
money and on what would 
be feelings of the person bv 
whom he was left it. Such 
money is, in effect, a gift 
Irom someone who is dead. 
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It might be regarded as a 
sacred trust. Reasoning along 
these lines, the Comitee 
quite agreed that we usually 
feel some disgust for a per¬ 
son who squanders money 
left to him. They felt there 
was Iftss likelihpod of our 
feeling disgust for a person 
who squanders money LENT 
to him. Much would depend 
on circumstances. If it w^ra 
lent as a favour, out of pure 
kindness and without any 
security, yes. But it may be 
lent on good security bought 
with money hard earned by 
the borrower. 

(Lent)—We are apt to envy 
people who can rely on being 
this sufficient money to keep 
them from want. 348-27D 

Perhaps some of you argued to 
yourselves that we are not 
merely apt to envy, but al¬ 
ways do envy, people who 
can rely on being LEFT suffi¬ 
cient money to keep them 
from want. But surely there 
may be good reasons why we 
should not envy such people! 
For one thing ihe.y may have 
troubles for which we should 
not regard even rich legacy 
as adequate compensat on. 
The Committee therefore 
thought it was no less and 
no more than the truth to sa.y 
that we are apt to envy 
people who can rely on being 
left sufficient money to keep 
them from want. They felt 
thati what tendency there is 
for us to envy peopli^ who can 
rely on being LENT sufficient 
money to keep them from 
want would have been over¬ 
stated by the words apt to. 
Many people have strong 
oblectjlons to borrowing. And, 
after all. borrowed monev 
must be repaid, if one has 
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any conscience—and perhaps 
even it one hasn't! More¬ 
over, a loan may have lo b 2 
begged or obtained m a 
manner which many people 
would regard as humiliating 
or inconsistent with their 
dignity. 

(Lent)—Knowing we can de¬ 

pend on money being, .to us 
Dy people usually make us 
feei warmer towards them. 

412-23D 

Can it be denied that knowing 
we can depend on money 
being LEFT to us by people 
usually makes us feel warm¬ 
er towards them? Some of | 
you may have argued that 
in such Circumscances we 
always, and not usually, feel 
warmer towards them? But 
the Commit'ee took into con¬ 
sideration the fact that con¬ 
ditions may be attached to 
the legacy ..conditions so 
exacting as to make us res¬ 
entful. So far as LENT was 
concerned the Committee 
thought that usually was ani 
exaggeration. ‘The borrower 
is the servant to the lender’ 
runs the Holy Writ. And 
after all, quite apart from 
the question of interest on 
the loan, borrowed money 
has to be repaid if one has 
conscience... .and perhapi 
even if one hasn’t! 

LEG, n., a supporting and loco¬ 
motive limb. 

(Log)—It is not easy to stand 
on one for long anci keep 
one’s balance. 213-28D 

!Whether it is easy or not to 
stand on a LOG for long and 
keep one’s balance surely 
depends on the size of the 
log, whether it is steady at 
firm, its position, and, in 
short, the nature of one’s 
foothold. On the other hand, 
there can scarcely be any 
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question but* that in normal 
Circumstances it is not eas.y 
to stand on one’s leg for long 
and keep one’s balance. We 
therefore selected LEG as 
being more consistent with 
the unequivocal na.ure of 
the satement propounded in 
the Clue. 

LEGS, n., pi. leq. 

(Pegs)—Stiff ones affect a per¬ 
son’s gait. 143-18D 

There must be man.v a person 
whose gait is not affected b.y 
a couple of stiff pegs, or b.y 
even more. Smc’e the Clue 
referred to people generally 
Pegs would thus clearl.y have 
been a weak solution. S'.iff 
legs, however, must neces¬ 
sarily affect any person’s 
gait. 

LEND. v. t., let out on interest: 
to give for temporary use. 
(Lead)—One needs the quality 
of discretion to be able to do 
this successfully. 144-lD 
In view of the word “success¬ 
fully” it was reasonable to 
regard Lend as applying par¬ 
ticularly to investment lend¬ 
ing. Read in this light, the 
statement completed by Lend 
was clearly unexcep.ionable. 
Lead I thought less apt be¬ 
cause it seemed questionable 
to me whether discretion can 
be described as essential to 
successful leadership. A mag¬ 
netic oersonalit.y is the chief 
requisite of a successful lea¬ 
der. 

LENDER, n.. one who lends. 
(Leader)—Is often sought when 
people are in difficulties. 

43-7D 

The word ‘sought’ in the Clue 
was a valuable pointer. Is a 
leader often ‘sought*? Not 
In times of trouble a leader 
i.e. a man of resource and 
forceful personality, soon 
makes his presence felt and 
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thus collects a following. 
Also, with Leader as Ohs ob¬ 
ject of the word ‘people* 
could onlf/ be in'^erpreei in 
a collective sense, which re¬ 
sults in a further clash of 
ideas. Thus solution Lender 
was strongly supported by 
the word ‘difhcul , es'. which 
term is so commonly used 
to signify a piessing need of 
money, people who are des¬ 
perately hard up too often 
seek a leader to help them 
out of their ‘difficulties’. 
'(Leader)—Having to refuse to 
be one is often embarrassing. 

394-13A 

XLeader)— . often regrets 

being one. 412 17D 

(Leader)—Experienced . is 

seldom ver.y susceptible to 
flattery. 424-15A 

(Fender, Mender)—Often saves 
one from crash. * 448-34A 

ENITY, n.. gentlenes. mildness 
(Levity)—Stern administrators 
of the law rarel.y show this 
when judging an offender. 

106-3D 

(Levity)—Jud’cious use of this 
often helps to improve ref¬ 
ractory youngster’s charac¬ 
ter. 147-33A 

Levity is defined as “lightness 
of temper or conduct, thou¬ 
ghtlessness, disposition to 
trifle, vanity,” and “frivoli¬ 
ty, unseasonable .iocularity,. 
Even coupled with the adjec¬ 
tive, “judicious”, this alter¬ 
native thus seemed hardly 
fitjting. Indeed, it was surelv 
questionable whether Levity 
could be correctly coupled 
with judicious, at least in 
this context. And even if it 
were read as meaning jocu¬ 
larity that was no*^ altogether 
unieasonablje, surelv “often” 
would have overstated the j 
frequency with which anv j 
such source of action as that 
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j described is effective. The 

I adjudication Commit ee thou¬ 

ght the sentence completed 
I by Lenity was fairly obvious 

I common sense. 

LENSES, n., p eces of transpa- 
• rent material, so shaped as 

I to concentralD or disperse 

i light rays. 

' (Leases)—These of en contain 
I flaws which the ordinary 

1 man is unable to detect. 

I 63-5D 

(Senses)—Ofen help one to 
perceive things more clearly. 

69-13A 

LENT, c*. p. lend. 

(Bent)—In the course of use 
many coins are Ih^s. 17-30A 
To solve the Clue, a simple 
method would have been tp 
take a rupee or an anna or 
some such coin Irom your 
pocket and sec how easil.y 
you could bend it. The ex¬ 
treme difficulty you would 
have encountered: taken in 
coniunction with the word. 
“Many” in the Clue would 
have persuaded you to select 
tihe solution “Lent”*, in pre¬ 
ference to “bent”. 

(Left)—As a ruli3 money that 
is this to improvident per¬ 
son soon goes. 76-19D 

A minor maj^ have to wait 
years before attaining his 
maiority. he has control over 
a lagacv. Again, conditions 
mav be laid down in a will, 
especally regarding money 
lef:. to an irnprovident per¬ 
son. providing that the prin¬ 
cipal sum shall remain in¬ 
vested the legatee to receive 
onlv the interest. Alternati¬ 
ve! v. there may be involved 
the discharge of certain <^ 0 - 
ligations calculated to curb 
him unless he is entirely lac¬ 
king in a sense of honour. 
Seldom do such rest r ..‘tions 
attached to monev borrowed, 
which as a rule, is soon fnt- 
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tered away by an improvid¬ 
ent person. 

KLeft)—^As a rulje, str'ct condi¬ 
tions attach to money this by 
miser! 390-16A 

The question with LENT was 
do strict conditions always*— 
and not merely as a rul ^— 
attach to money LENT by a 
miser? But surely them are 
exceptions. The money msght 
be lent ip a man of influence 
and big resources (but tem¬ 
porarily short of cash) whom 
the miser knows he can trust 
absolutely. It might te a 
sprat io catch a macke:el and 
ivell worth the miser’s while 
Perhaps some of you feLt 
that with this Solution the 
exclamation mark was un- 
justifled. But in our oo nion 
it made a matter of fact 
statement a sneer at the mi¬ 
ser. On ttie other hand, re- 
0ecUna on the large number 
of people who die intestate, 
we wondlered whether even 
misers are so meticulous ab¬ 
out leaving wills, and there- 
whetlier it ccnild be said 
that as a tttle tliey attach 
atrict comlffoa to money 


CLeft)—^Foor man is often bit- 
teriv dhaop^tr ted who relies^ 
cm money belna—to him. \ 
437-20A j 

USSS, ad]., not ao much, smaller.' 
CAfessh-Sheer greed often cau ; 
aes otherwise gffej busmess; 
man to make Ihis. 244-24Aj 
We queiticned very much whe-| 
ttier he could be called a 
gifted business man who Is 
ao prone to make a MESS of 
tilings as would have been 
Indicated by the word often 
in the Okie. We therefore 
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chose LESS which indicated 
the lesser of the two sugges¬ 
ted consequences, and wa 2 
thus in our view more con¬ 
sistent will the words often 
and (jifted. 

(Loss)—When a company mak 
es this on year’s working it.* 
shares usually fall. 313-121 
Suppose a company, followins 
a big LOSS on a year’s wor 
king, makes only a small los; 
in the succeeding year witl 
perhaps the promise of a pro 
flt soon. In the normals course 
its shares will rise. In shor 
whether a company’s share 
fall or rise op the result o 
the year’s working yie it 
profit or loss) mainly depeinl 
on how it compares with Ih 
result of the preceding yea 
LESS in this context) was 
much more definite term, irr 
plying that ttk? yf^ar’s prof 
wass less than that of th 
preceding year. And whe 
this is fo a company’s sh? 
res usually do fa’I-^ot a 
ways becau*ie the less ma 
be very little less and th 
prospects may be very brigh' 
(Loss)— Business man \vh 
mak3S—usualTv tries to keei 
quiet about it. 447-19/ 

n.. teaching rebuke 
punishment. 

(I..esior0—Through rashness w 
suffer many a pa nful one. 

145-21 

The gencralisaticn we and th 
frequency denoted bv man 
made Lesson the apter s< 
lution. in my opinion. Goik 
rally speaking, we stire 
suffer relatively few painiL 
•lesions, whatever the eaus< 
On the o:her hand, man 
of our most painful 
(which may well include iteJ 
ions) are directly at<ribut£ 
bJe to rashness. 


UCFT by them. How often 
does one read about m*sers 
Who die leaving no d ft?ctio»*7 
as to how' ’heir hoar I shali LESSON, 
be distributed! 
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(Lesion)—The more severe tills 
conseQuence of carelessness 
the more prudent it is like- 
iy to make a person. 

243-13D 

A lesion is a physical injury 
or wound. We thought it 
Questionable whether such a 
hurt experience through 
carelessness is more of¬ 
ten than some'tmes likely 
to engender prudence. High- 
splrited youngsters suffer 
many a lesion through care¬ 
lessness. but once healed it 
is soon forgotten and gene¬ 
rally speaking, it does not 
appear to exercise a res'orain- 
ing influence on their animal 
activities LESION covered 
only one restricted physical 
conseQuence of carelessness, 
whereas the Solution LES¬ 
SON not only embraced les¬ 
ion but covered the mental 
and moral consequences of 
all forms of carelessness as 
well. On balance therefore, 
we held LESSON to be much 
the more apt Solution in re¬ 
lation to the context ot the 
Clue. 

LET, V. t., alow suffer; let down¬ 
fall or betray one’s trust. 
(Get)—Person with tendency 
to this people down is sel¬ 
dom very popular. 354-30A 
We could not see hoV a person 
with a tendency to GET peo¬ 
ple down could ever be very 
popular, because a tendency 
get people down connotes 
a tendency to make oneself 
unpopular. On the other hand 
it is possible to LET people 
down without getting them 
down. That depends on how 
badly one lets them down' 
and one’s abilitur to placate 
them, A man or a woman- 
particularity a woman—^with 
great personal charm and a 
persuasive tongue can let 
people down repeatedly and 
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sitill be popular with them. 
Nevertheless, that a person 
with a tendency to let people 
down is seldom very popular 
we felt it only reasonable to 
assume. 

.‘(Pet)—To show sympa hy with 
bereaved map. it^s someti¬ 
mes better to this him alone. 

372-34D 

(Get)—We are apt to feel sor¬ 
ry for parents whose child¬ 
ren this them down badly. 

383-27A 

Let...down implied that what 
the parents suffer is unde¬ 
served and unjustifled; and 
the Committee were satisfied 
thati we are apt to feel sorry 
for parents whose children 
LET them down badly. Get 
...down did not carry the 
same imp^cation. Blame by 
no means necessarily attach¬ 
es tp people who get you 
down” or make you lose pa¬ 
tience with them. You may 
be tp blame. And the Com¬ 
mittee felt that if children 
get their parents down bad¬ 
ly it may be as much due to 
shortcomiipgs in the parents 
as tb shoftcomings in the 
children—for which the pa¬ 
rents may be responsible !> 
(Get)—Alps! The people who 
would not—^you down with¬ 
out good reason seem to be 
few. 412-30A 

LETS, third pers. s‘ng. Let. 

(Pets)—When hubby wants to 
sulk it’s often a shrewd wife 
who—him. 328-32D 

If he really does not want to 
sulk but is just pretending 
that he does, in the hope of 
Jieing petted, then it may 
well be a shrewd wife who 
PETS her hubby. But the 
Clue said tohen hubby toants 
to sulk-and we question¬ 

ed whether It is as frequent¬ 
ly as ottim a shrewd wile 
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who then pets her hubby.] 
Rather did we feel iti is of¬ 
ten a shrewd wife who LETS 
•him sulk. 

(Gets)—He’s usually bad boss 
who—his employees down. 

431-9D 

Perhaps some compe-itors 
thought that with LETS the 
categorical assertion was 
called for ..th-at a boss who 
lets the employees down is. 
and is not mer^^ly usually, aj 
bad boss. Frankly, at first 
' gl-ance that was our thought 
also. But later we reflect?d 
that a boss who lets his em¬ 
ployees down moy o'o so un¬ 
wittingly. He may be old-la- 
sthioned in his methods or 
not quite so smart as his b.i- 
siness rivals. He may not be 
a good boss, he may even be 
a midiocre boss, but it might 
be unfair to condemn h’m 
as a cad bes^ We i bought 
there was less to taa said fo:* 
GETS because a boss wh 
gets his employees down nee i 
not be hismelf at fault. Com¬ 
menting on GET in Com- 
monsense Crossword No. 38.1, 

I wrote: ‘Blame by no 

means necessarily attaches 
to people who rot .you dowr- 
or make you lose patience 
with them. Yo'i may be to 
blame. And th'^ Comm t'ec 
felt that if ihe children get 
th-'ir pan'd-. do’vn hadlv i< 
mav be as much duo to ■ hort- 
comings in tho Children.’ 
Would it not therefore, b? 
going too far to say that h^’s 
usually a bad boss who GET' 
his employees down? 

LETTERS, n., literature. l>arning 

(Fetters)—Sometimes restrain 
a man frfini an irksome pn- 
slHon. 5.3-21 A 

LEWD: adj.; obscene; ]a.sciviou=: 

(Loud) Such persons are usu¬ 
ally keenly disliked bv peo¬ 
ple of refinement. 245-35A* 
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We felt that usually keenly . 
disliked was too strong an as¬ 
sertion in relation to the pos¬ 
sible Solution LOUD. That pe¬ 
ople of refinement view flashy 
or culgarly showy persons wi¬ 
th disapproval we were agre¬ 
ed but there is a wide margin 
between such disapproval and 
keen dislike. We considered < 
that the sentiment expres'^ed 
bv the Clue accorded much 
more an'lv with th^ Solu¬ 
tion LEWD, b:cause persons 
of such disposi ion violate 
alm.osj every principle of de¬ 
cency esteemed by p^op^e of 
refinement. 

LICKED, p. p. lick: chastised, 
pu>;zled astounded. 

(Klclced)—Spoiii youngster us¬ 
ually gets well this when he 
first goes to bearding school! 

97-23D 

Of the t*wo al'lemaives above 
I gave decided preference to 
the former, because a spo It 
youngster is one who has 
been allowed to have his 
own way too much and such 
a persoji when he first goes 
to boarding school, is entire¬ 
ly in new surroundings and 
finds it difficuiit .o adapt him¬ 
self to them. As a result of 
his undisc.plined behaviour 
lie usually gels well licked 
i.e., repeatedly chastised, by 
his fellow school, mates and 
teachers’. Kicked was obvi-^ 
oiisly not an apt solu'^on, a> 
neither boys nor masters 
would be permitted to indul¬ 
ge in such brutality at the 
average boarding school’. 

(Lad)—T jOosc— is u-ually oon- 
Liidored re'-ponsible for things 
gelling nasty. 448-23A 

The term loose as applied to a 
. lad may mean that the lad ^ 
IS merely sick or that he is 
merely lax or dissolute. We 
could not confidentl.y decide 
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which of the two types of 
loosed lads can be usually 
considered as being respon¬ 
sible for things getting nasty. 
For another thing the state -1 
ment as completed wi-h LAD 
would have been rather a 
loose and sweeping condem¬ 
nation of lads by fixing an 
unreasonable degree of res¬ 
ponsibility for all sorts of 
thing getting nasty. That 
would be really saying too 
much. But in regard to a 
loose lid, we had no such un¬ 
certainty about what we 
were affirming. Apart from a 
few things which might not 
get spoiled to the ex ent of 
their becoming nasty, usual¬ 
ly a loose LID must be con- 
S'ldered respo^sib’e if the 
contents get nasty. 

LIDS, n., the covers of the eves. 

(Lies, Lips)—Woman’s may 
deceive .you. 14-3D 

LIE, n., a falsehood; v. i.. to tell 
a falsehood. 

<Lip)—Accused of misbehavi¬ 
our precocious youih often 
resorts to this. 50-36D 

fLid)—A bad one is sometimes 
the cause of a case falling tb 
pieces. 60-38A 

The solution lid revaled several 
weaknesses on closer exami- 
na ion. In the first place the 
adiective bad did no: fit very 
happily with lid. Some such 
adjective as faulty would 
have been more suitable. Se¬ 
condly though a bad bd mi¬ 
ght well be responsible for 
the conten'lB of a case falling 
out it could seldom if eve^ 
be the cause ckS a case itself 
falling tb pieces. But if the 
word case is interpreted in 
its legal sense we see af once 
that the alternative solution 
lie'fits the clue ap^i\y for as 
man.v a litigant has discove¬ 
red to his cost a deliberate 
or foolish falsehood can 
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wreck the entire fabric of a 
case. 

(Die)—Spies must always be 
prepared tp do th's unflinch¬ 
ingly. 70'31D 

The adverb “unflinchingly” 
was in niy opinion an unerr¬ 
ing guide to the correct solu¬ 
tion Le\r*. It matters littli? ei¬ 
ther to him or to his cause 
if a spy flinches before a firing 
squad, butj a lie must be spo¬ 
ken unflinchingly if its pur¬ 
pose is to be achieved an.y 
suspicious hesitation b.y a 
spy in his answers to ques¬ 
tions may well enc )mpass his 
destruction. The word “al" 
ways’ was another, but less 
significant. pointer in 14ie 
Clue. If the narrative of sec¬ 
ret service agents are to be 
accep ed it is an exaggera¬ 
tion to declare tha"./ a spy 
must always be prepared to 
die, for much of his work 
ma.v be done on neutra^i ter¬ 
ritory. Even here, however, 
he must alwa.ys be prepared 
to lie unflinchingly in order 
that his true mission mav 
not be discovered for as a 
rule neutral coun'ries take 
a grave view of their terri¬ 
tory being used for esp'on- 
age and make it a crime pu¬ 
nishable by a severe term of 
imprisonment. 

(Lid)—Frequen cy used for co¬ 
vering something up. 

75-31A 

A lid’s purpose is alwa.vs to 
cover somehing up, and the 
word frequentlv thus enab’ed 
discerning solvers to pass 
quickly on to the other al¬ 
ternative lie. Now whereas 
a lie is of"en used to conceal 
something. there must, I 
thought be many an occasion 
when the intention is merely 
to mean a false imnxession, 
irrespective of the fac^s. It 
may be a white lie, but is 
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nevertheless an untruth. Such 
exoeptons justified the *fre- 
Quently’ in t|ie clue, and lie 
was therefore my choice. 
(D.e)—Too hasty use of this 
usually leaves bad impress¬ 
ion. 86-23D 

In selecting Lie. I was chiefly 
guided by the word usually 
and the reflection that too 
hasty use of a die musti vir¬ 
tually always leave a bad 
Impression. Circums ances 
are conceivable in which a 
lie too hastily told need not 
leave a bad impress on. It 
might be an untruth whose 
motive was k ndly such as 
when one declares 'hat some¬ 
thing really annoying ‘doesn’t 
matter.’ 

(Lip)—^This from a child is aplj 
to disturb even the most in-i 
dulgent parents. 91-7D 

(Die)—^Probably most of us 
would prefer never to have 
to. 103-30D 

I discarded the latter because 
of the adverb “probably” 
in the Clue. This suggests 
some doubts as to whether 
most of us would prefer 
never having tb do wha'- the 
correct solution signified. 
Now in my opinion there is 
no possible doubt whatever 
that most of us would rather 
not die. The other aremati- 
ve was open to no such ob¬ 
jection and, moreover, accor¬ 
ded particularly well with the 
phrase “never to have to.** 
TfPie)—^Poorly conco'’t?d one ra¬ 
rely proves palatable. 

128 30D 

Aparti from the fact that ''con- 
rocted” would to say the 
least of it, have read oddly 
with Pie as the solution Lie 
was preferable because Jt 
a statement the 
truth of which was eliaar. 
Even taking “concocted” tb 
mean ^‘prepared” which was 
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perhaps the Interpretation 
most favourable to it as the. 
solution, the observation so 
made would surely have b 2 en 
highly questlionable. Many a 
poorly prepiared pie must 
prove quue palatable to a 
Hungry man* especially if he 
IS not used to delica:e fare. 
Individual palates for food 
are widely varied. With a 
lie it' is an entirely different 
matter. Rarely does anybody 
like io be tbld a stupid lie, 
which is an insult to one’s 
intelligence and thus, with 
rare exception?, proves figu¬ 
ratively unpalatabe. 

(Die)—Probably every true lov¬ 
er would willingly do this for 
his beloved. 161-15D 

The sta'.ement completed by 
LIE merely took a realistic 
view of human nature. It did 
not necessarily imply that 
probably every lover would 
willingly lie to an unlimited 
extent for his beloved. DIE 
was held to be less apt be¬ 
cause the resurant statement 
would have been extravagant, 
particularly having regard to 
the adverb wilUnaly. Where¬ 
as probably every true lover 
would give his life if it were 
necessary tb save his belov¬ 
ed’s, these circumstances 
were nott stipulated In the 
Clue. 

(Pie. Tie)—Sometimes makes 
one feel» quite sick with dis¬ 
gust. 204-5D , 

The words with disgust would 
have been hard to justify 
with PIE as the soluion. The 
presentaMon necktie wh’ch 
invests birthda 3 ^ and other 
festivals with a terror known 
only tb sensitive mankind 
(as distinct, from woman¬ 
kind) provides the theme of 
many a bewhiskered music-- 
hall joke. But we d’d not 
think such a construction 
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could be placed upon TIE 
as suggested here, because 
the wording of the clue scar¬ 
cely lent itself to a humorous 
interpretation. Such an inter¬ 
pretation wojld surely have 
called for at least an excla¬ 
mation mark. TIE read in 
the other sense as in mar¬ 
riage tie. was forc 2 d and far¬ 
fetched. There remained LIE 
which seemed to fili tha bill 
both from the point of view 
of good English and of truth 
Many lies are merely white 
iies, which need cause no one 
any concern. In fact, fa'lure 
to tell them might sometimes 
be more reprehensible. Many 
other I’es. whiI^3 hardly fall¬ 
ing into this category^, are 
understandable if no. altoge¬ 
ther Excusable. But some¬ 
times, a lie is so dastardly 
that it makes one feel quite 
sick with d'sgus'*. 

ffTie)—Smart man can seldom 
be palmed off wiih a poor 
one. 221-28 A 

To be palmed off with some¬ 
thing is to have it imposed 
upon one by fraud. Smart 
may mean either clever or 
fashionably dressed, etc. We 
agreed that; whereas it* is 
possible for even a man who 
is smart in the clever sense 
to be palmed off with a poor 
lie (by the woman he loves, 
for instance), he can be but 
seldom deceived in th’s man¬ 
ner., Normal smartness should 
enable him to see through a 
poor lie un the vast majority 
of cases. To judge the qua¬ 
lity of material, a^ in a fe. 
howevelr, may well require 
specialised knowledge, tho 
lack of which would not ne¬ 
cessarily mean that a man 
cannot be called smart in the 
accepted sense of that word 
as implied in this conteoct.* 
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StUI less need a fashionably 
dressed man necessarily be 
a good judge of the quality 
of ma jerials. We felt that 
in e.ther case, therefore, 
seldom would have denoted 
too marked a degree of in¬ 
frequency with TIE as the 
Solution. 

(Die)—Alas! How of.en da 
people this s.mply through 
thoughtlessness. 306-37A 

The fact -fliat a person dies 
simply through though.less- 
ness may not be obvious, as 
it is m some accidents. Grave 
events somet.mes arise from 
causes that are not e ren no¬ 
ticed. leii alone remembered, 
and many more people may 
DIE simply through thought¬ 
lessness than m'ght be sup¬ 
posed off-hand. Nevertheless 
we felt that the words. Hou> 
often wo,uld have exaggera¬ 
ted ‘‘>he proportion of deaths 
from this cause. We were sa¬ 
tisfied that more lies are 
told simply through thought¬ 
lessness than deaths occur 
through it. Jus:, th’nk how 
ready people are to give a 
false reason for their inabili¬ 
ty to do something, when if 
they reflec'^ed for a moment 
it would be clear to them 
that the true reason offered 
an adequate excuse. 

(Pie)—We usually express our 
feelings when we find one 
unpalatable. 307-33D 

(Die)—It is perhaps more re¬ 
grettable when grown-ups do 
this than when ch ldren do. 

326-27D 

We hesitated to sav that ill is 
even perhaps more regrett¬ 
able when grown-ups DIB 
than when children do. It 
could be argued, of course^ 
that a grqwn-up may have 
dependents. On the o'her 
hand he may have lived his 
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life so to speak, whereas a 
child’s life lies before him. 
Moreover it is usually a poig¬ 
nant tragedy for the parents 
when a child dies. No such 
doubts troubled us concern¬ 
ing LIE. A lie from a child is 
obviously more excusable 
than one from grown-up 
who should know better and 
as a rule it is easier for a 
child than for agrown-up to 
be reformed. 

XLip )—IL is usually best to be 
severe with subordinate who 
resorts to this. 339-23D 

Our view here was that it is 
virtuall.v always best to be 
severe with a subordinate 
who resorts to insolence, i.e. 
LIP. To be indulgent in such 
circumstances is foolish, sin¬ 
ce it is liable to weaken one’s 
authority. The situation is a 
little different, we felt in the 
case of a subordinate who 
resortfe to a LIE. because there 
are occasionally ex enuating 
circumstances in such cases 
which ustify clemency. For 
this reason we felt tha^^ the 
degree of frequency express¬ 
ed by usually accorded more 
aptly with LIE than with 
LIP. 

(Die)—Alas! It is of en only 

when they.that we ge^ to 

know much about people’s 
natures. 340-32D 

The good work a man has done 
by stealth may not be pub¬ 
lic knowledge until after his 
death and a man whose life 
semed comparatively blame¬ 
less may be revealed in dea¬ 
th as a scoundrel. But while 
being fully alive to these pos¬ 
sibilities, we thought that 
often exaggerated the freque¬ 
ncy with which one only 
gets know much about 
people’s true nature when 
they DIE. Consider the death ^ 
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you can recall of people with 
whom you were acquainted- 
and ask .yourself in how 
many instances was it only 
when one of them died that 
you got to know much about 
his true nature. Then consi¬ 
der how frequently your good 
impressions of people have 
been reversed when they 
told what you have known 
to be lies—^lies that) have 
been all too revealing. If you 
do this we felt. you will' 
agree with us that LIE accor¬ 
ded better with the frequen¬ 
cy deno^d by the word often 
in the Clue. 

(Die)—How often do others su¬ 
ffer when people this! 

342-33A 

Emerson wrote: “Every v'ola- 
tion of truth is not only a 
sort of suicide in ‘he liar, but 
is a stab at the health of hu¬ 
man society.” We f^lt that if 
allowance were made for 
“white” I’es, these sentiments 
admirabl.y expressed the case 
for LIE as the solution here. 
Our obiect’on to Die was that 
even the frequency implied 
by the words How often .... 
was inadequate for th s Al¬ 
ternative. Surrl.y ’-t must 
be a rare exception for 
others not to suffer in a 
greater or lesser degree when 
people die! Apart from the 
poss’b’lily of dependents be¬ 
ing left, do more than a 
comparatively few people 
die so little loved as to go 
quife unmo'imed? We fer¬ 
vently hoped rot, and in¬ 
deed. believed not. 

(Die)—^How often does one 
feel one would rather this 
than tell the truth! 344-26D 

(Tie)—^Excuse for declining 
social invitation so of en this. 

354-25D 
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In debating this Clue we drew 
on our own experience and 
recalling as many as we 
couid of the excuses we had 
given for declining social in¬ 
vitations, considered how 
fiequently such an excuse 
was a TiE. We came to the 
conclusion that it was so in 
the vast majority of those 
instances. Not always a pre¬ 
vious engagement, but a tie 
of some sort, business or par-j 
sonai — the necessity for' 
being elsewhere than ai the! 
place to which we were in¬ 
vited. In fact*, one of the' 
few occasions (very few, onej 
■hopes!) when an excuse fori 
decl ning a social invitation i 
is not a tie would be whenj 
the person inviled is rude! 
enough to say: “I could | 
come but I just could-' 
n’t face .your wretched j 
party!” We therefore felt* 
that often understated the 
frequency with which an 
excuse for declining a social 
invitation is a tie. Excuse 
mark .you—not necessarily 
the >ue reason. Did we, 
then, decide that an excuse 
for declining a social invita¬ 
tion is often a LIE? We cer¬ 
tainly had to admit also! 
that this Alemative was 
more apt than TIE. But we 
consoled ourselves wilh the 
reflection that without whi'e 
Ves a social li'e might well 
be impossible. 

<Lip)—However young their 
chiJdren, it seldom pays 
parents to ignore this from 
them. 358-15A 

The Commit'jfce considered that 
seldom went too far to sup¬ 
port LIP because such saucy 
talk may be the natural effu¬ 
sion of a boisterous or ener¬ 
getic character. If parents 
pay undue at'ention to it, the 
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child by reason of its way¬ 
wardness or perverseness 
may repeat his impudence 
purposely to solicit more at- 
tention. If ignore!, how¬ 
ever, this LIP may never be 
repeated and as the child 
matures his effervescence 
will probably find more 
satisfactory outlets in other 
directions. LIE was m a 
differeiDt category, for when 
a child notices that he gains 
something by lying he is apt, 
unless checked at the outset, 
'•» repeat the performance 
until it becomes a habit, 
with consequent injury to his 
character. We Hid not over¬ 
look the imaginative child, 
however, conjuring up or 
inventing happenings in 
which he plays a flattering 
part' and agreeing that such 
fancies are usually harmless 
we considered that the state¬ 
ment completed by LIE was 
justifiable. 

(Lip. Tip)—As a rule, the 
sterner a* boss the less likely 
he is to get hhis from em¬ 
ployee. 364-30D 

(Lip)—Fathers are usually less 
indulgent than mothers to¬ 
wards this from child 

401-llD 

(Lip)—^Women often seem to 
be much more adept than 

men at subtle kind of. 

418-6D 

The word subtle did much to 
sway us in favour of LIE. 
LIP means saucy talfc, im¬ 
pudence. insolence, and we 
had more difficulty in rela¬ 
ting this to subtlety. More¬ 
over, Zip seemed rather 
strained attributed as it was 
to grown-ups. There was no 
hint of the women being in 
subordinate positions or ju¬ 
niors. 
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LIED, p.p., lie. 

.(Died)—^Many women have, 
for the sake of love. 85-28D 
LIEN, n., a legal claim to hold 
property as security. 

(Lies)—Many a moderate in¬ 
vestor has been compelled t<j 
sacrifice part of his capital 
through. 84-6D 

LIES, n., pi. lie. 

(Ties)—White ones are abun- 
dan1i at many imporant social 
functions! 43-32A 

In this Clue the exclamation 
mark was a direct pointer to 
the solution, Lies. Another 
clear indication to discern¬ 
ing solvers was the delibe¬ 
rately broad reference ‘social 
functions.’ No hint was 
given which could pin the 
latter down to Balls or Ban¬ 
quets or any ereninq social 
function at which white tij^s 
would be worn. Therefore, 
of the two possible solultions 
Lies and Ties the former 
seemed to have both more 
point and more claims for 
selection, since it aptly cov¬ 
ered all imporlant social 
functions. including garden 
parties, soirees and evening 
gatherings, etc. And that 
white lies are abundant on 
such occasions will readily 
be admitted by any body 
who has been present at 
them. “How nice to see 
you** says Mrs. so and so to 
someone she dislikes intense¬ 
ly; and “My dear, how 
charming you look!” says 
another untruthful lady, and 
so on and so on and so on! 

[(Lips)—^Type of woman who is 
termed an adventuress usu¬ 
ally makes these up freeby. 

59-13D 

The term “adventuress” coup¬ 
led with, the words ‘usually’ 
I,. and ‘freely’ “clearly pointed 
to the solution. Lies. An ‘ 
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adventuress, as commonly 
understood, is a woman who 
is bent upon gaining money 
and social positon by wha^ 
ever means she can. Obvi¬ 
ously such a woman will 
unscrupulously tell lies and 
manufacture a suitable per¬ 
sonal history in order to gain 
her aims. It is in this res¬ 
pect that the words ‘usually’ 
and ‘freely’ so strongly sup¬ 
port lies. There is nothing 
to support the assertion that 
adveniuresses are in ^he 
habit of making up their lips 
rather excessively i. e.. free¬ 
ly. As a matter of fact most 
adventuresses worthy of the 
name are far too discreet 
and clever to lay themseflves 
open to criticism in the 
matter of their personal ap¬ 
pearance. Also making up 
the lips is a fashion mainly 
confined to European coun¬ 
tries, whereas adventuresses 
are to be found all over 
the world. 

(Tees)—Familiar feature of 
conversation between gol¬ 
fers. 76-26D 

(Lids, Lips) — With these 
woman often effectively con¬ 
ceals what her eyes may re¬ 
veal. 79-24A 

(L’ps. Lids)—Women are adept 
at making these up to charm 
men. 145-33A 

Lies conformed besti of all with 
the general and unqualified 
statement envisaged in the 
Clue. Virtually all women 
are adept at making up lies 
(they may well often be 
white ones!) to charm men. 
but ^<here are many women 
who do no‘ have recourse to 
make up their lips or their 
lids. 

(Lids, Lips)—Loyal woman’s 
these have helped tto restojie 
many a man’s faith in him- 
seOf. 280-8D 
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(Ties)—^The more our these the 
more likely we are to become 
slaves to 310-30D 

LIFE, n-f the state of being alive, 
exigence. 

(Lift)—Has its ups and downs. 

12-24D 

(Line, Wife, .Wine)—Age can¬ 
not dim the lustre of a really 
good one. 87-16A 

With Wine as the solution the 
statementi in the Clue would 
not, strictly speaking, be 
true. The weakness of Line 
was that it left so much to 
be presumed. There remain¬ 
ed Wife and Life, of which 
two alternatives I thought 
the latter the more apt be¬ 
cause It had the wider appli¬ 
cation. 

'(Wife)—Inordinately lazy one 
tends to make a map un¬ 
mindful of his manner^- 

126-14D 

The Qlue did not« confine the 
manners of the man in quas- 
tion to those associated with 
Qny particular sphere of his 
life, U clearly implied tha: 
his manners in general tend¬ 
ed to deteriorate through the 
influence of an inordinately 
lazy wife or life. It may 
pertinently be asked why an 
inordinately lazy wife 
should ^tend to make a man 
unmindful of his manners? 
Manners are ' gestures of 
courtesy which are prompt¬ 
ed partly by inherenti quali¬ 
ties such as sympathy, consi¬ 
deration and refinement, 
partly by conventional prac¬ 
tice and partiV by education 
There is surely lit le iustifl- 
caiipii, if any. for asserting 
that a lazy wife tends to 
make a man unmindful of 
these courtesies. A man of 
weak character and of an 
apathetic disposition might 
conceivably become careless 
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about his manner under tha 
influence of a lazy wife, but 
such a man was not specified 
in the Clue. It could more 
convincingly be argued that 
a lazy wiie would tend to- 
make the average husband. 
TTiore mindful ot his man* 
ners, since her laziness 
might well create embarras¬ 
sing situations in company 
in which he would seek to 
counterbalance defects by 
being extra considerate m 
his own behaviour. The 
statement an inordinately 
lazy lile tends to make a man 
unmindiul of his manners is 
less oi>eri Ip objection. Sloth¬ 
fulness and lack of energy 
in general conduct inevitably 
have the effect of blunting 
the mind and mental dull¬ 
ness is often reflected by 
physical lethargy. The man 
who leads an indolent lazy 
life, who always takes the 
course of leas"^ resistance, is- 
usually by his very nature 
opposed to all forms of effort 
and there are many occa¬ 
sions when, it requires an 
effort to observe the conven¬ 
tions of politeness. For in¬ 
stance rising from a com¬ 
fortable chair in deference to 
a woman or to a person, 
whose age or position calle 
for this courtesy is a gesture, 
which an inordinately lazy 
man is apt to neglect. Fail¬ 
ing to take the trouble to- 
introduce people to each 
other when it is incumbent 
Upon him to do so is another 
such, so life seemed to ^ 
the more apt solution. 

(Wife)—Gay one usually 
proves costly to a husband. 

154-15A- 

(Wife)—^He is a rare person 

who never envies anv other 
man his this. 168-28I> 
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Lei it be conceded that many 
men. perhaps even the majo¬ 
rity of them, are guilty of 
envying other men their 
wives. It would neverthe¬ 
less, be taking far too pessi¬ 
mistic view of the world and 
human nature Id say that 
those who never do so are 
rare. A man who is happily 
married and altogether satis¬ 
fied with his own wife is not 
likely to envy another man 
his. He may admire the 
other man’s wife, but tha\ is 
nat the same thing. The 
solution LIFE put a less per¬ 
sonal aspect on what was or 
was not envied. One may 
envy a man the life he leads 
without envying him his 
•wife. For that matter, he 
may not have one! There 
are much fewer men who 
pever envy any other man 
his life. Than those who ne¬ 
ver envy any other man 
his wife. We therefore, held 
LIFE to be more consistent 
with the adiective rare. 

(Wife )—man is often ch'eflv 
himself to blame if his this 
becomes unbearable. 198-28A 
^Wife>—Many a cynic tends tio 
undervalue his this until the 
latter is in danger. 202-29A 
By his very nature a cynic 
cannot but' see most human 
beings, activities and rela¬ 
tionship realistlically. That 
is to say, he sincerely be¬ 
lieves he sees them thus. Not 
for him the rosette specta¬ 
cles, the v'§iTs of sentiment 
3^d glamour,, through which 
the majoritv of us prefer to 
view some of our fellow 
creatures. Therefore, the 
married cynic, with whom 
we were concerned here, 
would have a precise appre¬ 
ciation of the value of his 
wife, which, in the event of 
her becoming endanger<‘'^ 
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would not be likely to be 
affected one way or the 
other. He would not in such 
an eventuality discover new 
virtues or greater merits in 
her which he had failed to 
observe before. For a 
variety of reasons many a 
cynic tends to p‘lace a low 
value on human life the 
broad basis of his evaluation 
being that the vanity and 
imperfections of human na¬ 
ture preclude man from 
knowing any genuine happi¬ 
ness. But the instinct of 
self-preservation is a power¬ 
ful instinct and we thought 
it could reasonably be assert¬ 
ed even the most/ confirmed 
cynic is apt to discover that 
his life, when endangered, 
is much more precious to 
him than he had sincerely 
believed—fear of the un¬ 
known being a much stron¬ 
ger influence than dislike 
of the known. 

(Wife)—Husbands often come 
to realise that a gay one is 
not worth the cost. 215-26D 

(Wife)-^-Manv a meek man's 
thi.s is made miserable by his 
relations. 23()-29A 

We preferred LIFE as being 
in closer accord with the 
word many, which denoted a 
large proportion. A woman 
need not be meek just be¬ 
cause her husband is. Per¬ 
haps more often than not the 
wife of a meek man is self- 
assertive and therefore quite 
capable of standing up to 
his importunate relatives, at 
least so far as she herself is 
concerned — and sometimes 
so far a.s her husband Is 
concerned. We. therefore, 
took the view that many 
rather ov*»rstated the case 
with WIFE in the context. 
That many a meek mao’® 
life is made micerable bv his 
relations, (especially if he 
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has no wife to protect him!) 
we felt it much more reason¬ 
able to assume. 

XFile, Wifej —Avi to be sorely 
trying when one’s nerves are 
on edge* 245-36A 

We considered FIFE a rather 
remote possible Solution 
here, since any musical in¬ 
strument which is displeas¬ 
ing to one person may well 
be keenly enjoyed by an¬ 
other. Those to whom ihe 
violin and the cello appeals 
find them soothing, while 
others cannot stand them. 
So it is with the fife. We 
felli chat one cannot genera¬ 
lize about a musical instru¬ 
ment In the mariner of Ihis j 
Clue, not even in the case ofj 
bagpipes! As for WIFE] 
there are all kinds of wives; 
and whether or not a wife is 
apt to be sorely trying when 
one’s nerves are on edge 
surely depends en cirely on 
her disposition and tempera¬ 
ment. It seamed to us that 
LIFE provided the only 
satisfactory Solution, S’nce 
in the given context life 
embraced all the patty wor¬ 
ries and troubles of every¬ 
day existence, which, when 
one’s nerves are on edge, do 
appear to be much more for¬ 
midable or irksome than 
when one is able to cope 
with them calmly and ration¬ 
ally. 

(Wife) — A son’s and hisi 
parentis’ ideas of what isj 
suitable kind of this for himj 
often differ widely! 253-25A^ 

(Wife)—Public man’s this 
apt to be unfairly critirizeri | 
if unconventional. 289-17Dj 

There seemed to be little| 
grounds for asserting that a| 
public man’s WIFE is apt ti 
he iinfairlv crit cizoi if 
unconventional. On the con¬ 
trary. unconventionality in n 
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public man’s wite is often 
consiaered praiseworthy^ 

since b.y means ot it many a 
social occasion which might 
be tediously formal is render¬ 
ed congenial and enjoyable. 
Mere unconventionality does 
noJ connote or imply any 
immoral tendencies. Apart 
from this Objection, there 
was the reflection that many 
a public man’s wite remains 
comparatively obscure, and 
whether or not she u uncon¬ 
ventional is of little conse¬ 
quence to anybody. But if 
a public man's LIFE is un¬ 
conventional he is, we 
thought, apt to be unfairly 
critici ed by sf-me people, 
for his ilife embraces his 
public duties and obliga¬ 
tions. If he discharges these 
duuies and obligations in an 
unconventio.ial manner he 
mav well achieve admirable 
results, but he is almost sure 
to be criticized narrow¬ 
mindedly by that section of 
the community which is 
always concerned with the 
let'er than the spirit of a 
p.iblic functionary’s office. 
(Wi/e)—Whether a man’s this 
is contented usually depends 
more on his character than 
his circumstances. 303-34A 
Surely whether a man's wife 
is contented usually depends 
greatly on her own rather 
than her husband’s charac¬ 
ter? As for asserdtig that a 
wife’s contentment aS'jalli/ 
depciifls more on her hus¬ 
band's character than his 
Circumstances, we felt 'lius 
would be rather an over¬ 
statement. Qui^e a Jarge 
number of women bless their 
p ra c t i c a 1, commonsense 
hearts!—are able to bear 
conspicuous dcfec s of chn- 
. racter in a husband with 
more complacence than 
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could sufter a setback of 
materal welfare! And when 
no matter how adverse or 
unhappy her husband’s cir¬ 
cumstances may be, a w-fe 
is contented, surely that is 
at least often due to strength 
and nobihty of character on 
her own pan? These were 
some of the reflections which 
caused us to consider WIFE 
an unsatisfactory alterna¬ 
tive here. The statement 
completed by LIFE seemed 
to us much less open to 
Question. It is a well known 
and well proven maxim 
that charac'jtr can triumph 
over circumstances, and 
illustrations of its truth are 
abundantl. There is no more, 
profound truism than that 
real con-l&ntment springs 
from within and common 
observation shows that afflu¬ 
ent circumstances do not by 
any means necessarily con¬ 
note contentment ^'Content 
lodges offener in cottages 
than in palaces’* wrote a 
philosopher, but perhaps the 
most apt summary of the 
subject is Spencer’s line. 
^'*The nohlesft mind the best 
contentment has. 

'(Wife)—^War’s dangers are apt 
to make a man take this 
light heartedly. 306-19D 

[(Wife)—^Most young men 
would rather have a gay this 
than a staid one. 349-22A 
(Wife)—dreary this is apt 
to have an aging effect on a 
man. 387-29D 

[(Wife)—;It is usually clear to 
his friends when a man is 
bored with his this. 401-28A 
That it is usually clear to his 
friends when a man is bored 
with his LIFE we thought 
it reasonablie to assume, be¬ 
cause, being his friends, they 
would know him well and 
probably be much in his 
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company. But while a man 
may usually let his friends 
see when he is bored with 
life his being bored with 
his WIFE is a much more 
personal intimate matter. 
Would he so freauently as 
usually be so unchivalrous 
and so disloyal? Moreover, 
that his friends should know 
he is bored with his wife 
might not accord with his 
self-esteem. 

LIFT, n., an elevator or hoist; 
advancement. 

(Lfe)—^Rapid ascension in this 
badly affects some peoples’ 
heads. 46-14 A 

(Gift)—One received for merit 
is usually sincerely appre¬ 
ciated by worker. 115-24D 

A gifti is a voluntary gesture. 
So rarely is one made in the 
spiriit to be inferred from the 
Clue, not sincerely appre¬ 
ciated that Gift is least call¬ 
ed for the positive statement, 
in other words, the omiss’on 
of the adverb ‘usually* Lift, 
as used is a figure of speech 
meaning advancement and 
this gave the words ‘for 
merit’ a special significance. 
Here we were concerned 
with an employer’s duty. 
Promotion o.r an increase 
in salary is sometimes belat¬ 
ed or is not commensurate 
with the degree of merit. 
In these circumstances it mi¬ 
ght well evoke disappoint¬ 
ment. I thought that such eif- 
ceptions justified the “usual¬ 
ly” and that therefore Lift 
was markedly the better so¬ 
lution. 

LIGHT, adi. not heavy. 

(Righ'/^—Many of us would be 
much healthier if we kept 
more to this diet. 292-42A 
LIGHTLY, adv., in a light way, - 
not heavily. 

(Rightly, Tightly)—^Men of 
sympathy and understanding, 
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nearly always deal with | 
young offender thus. 

243-12A| 

LIKE, V. f'., to take a fancy to. 
to find agreeable. 

(Live;—Persons of re«tiring dis¬ 
position usually *-* a quiet 

life. 152-261) 

The adverb ‘usually* was too 
Eweepng for Live. Many 
people of retiring disposition 
are Secluded by inexorable 
circumstances — perhaps a 
wife!—from leading a quiet 
Jife. Be it noted, however, 
that; the phrase “quiet life” 
does not simply mean the 
avoidance of social gaiety. A 
man’s life embraces his bu¬ 
siness as well as his pleasu¬ 
res. How often is it the case 
that the genius or bent of a 
man whose disposition is re¬ 
tiring leads him into a call¬ 
ing that is hectic in the ex¬ 
treme! And at least someti¬ 
mes be revels in that call- 
ini'! Reasoning thus, the 
Committee formed the opi¬ 
nion that persons of retiring 
disposition do not always 
even like a quiet life . But 
usually they do. 

!<Live)—^Peocde who this the 
simple life are usually hap¬ 
pier than those who didn’t. 

288-39A 

If the people who lived the 
simple life were usually hap¬ 
pier than those who d dn’t, 
then, presumably, poor peo¬ 
ple would usually be happier 
than rich people except for 
those rich people who I ve 
the simple life. But whether 
people who live the simple 
life are happier than those 
who don’t surely depends on 
whether peorl© who live the 
simple life like it. LIKE in¬ 
cluded LIVE so far as people 
who lived The simple Ufa 
Shd liked it were concerned. 
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It also included the rich 
people who liked the simple 
life and lived it. 

(Live)—The life that people 
this is usually a guide to 
their true natures. 322-20A 

The life people LIVE is often 
very different to the life 
they would lead if they could 
follow their own incLnations. 
Many a soldier and sailor 
dislikes his duties and eco¬ 
nomical circumstances comp¬ 
el many men and women to 
work at occupations which 
they do not like. So we could 
not agree the life people 
live is usually a guide to 
their true natures. The life 
people LIKE yes. Because 
the life paople like though 
they cannot perhaps imple- 
menlj their preference usually 
reflects the aspirations and 
prejudices which spring from 
true natures. 

(Live)—Men who this a roving 
life often prefer to remain 
single. 371-18A 

(Live)—^In choosing her hus¬ 
band woman is usuaU.y much 
influenced by kind of life he 
seems to this. 379-18A 

A previous Clue read: “The 
life that people this is usu¬ 
ally a guide to their true cha¬ 
racters*. The Committee re¬ 
jected LIVE in favour of 
LIKE, and in my comment 
I wro'e. “The li/e people live 
is often very different from 
the life they would live if 
they could follow their incli¬ 
nations.” In the present 
Clue we thought that simi¬ 
lar reasoning apptlied. We 
felt it would be going too 
far to say a woman is usu- 
ally much influenced in cho¬ 
osing her husband by the 
kind of Ufe he seems to LI¬ 
VE, since such a life may 
well be forced upon a per* 
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con by circumstances. In our 
view, the kmd of life he 
seems to LIKE would be a 
better indication of his real 
xastes, desires and tempera¬ 
ment. Perhaps some of you 
argued ^lat in choosing her 
husband a woman is alwaijs 
much hifluenced by the kind 
of life he seems to like. But 
what of such women as thn-1 
se who marry merely for: 
money atid who intend to | 
live their own lives in mar-; 
riage. irrespective of their | 
•husbands likes or dislikes. | 

(Live)—Most elcerly people | 
would this a dillerent kmd j 
of life if iiiey had iheir j 
time over again. 380-15Ai 

Few people are born with s 1-! 
ver spoons in their mouths, j 
Most people are born poor! 
receive liidc education, and i 
remain poor all their lives,! 
struggling for existence. And I 
is it not buti natural that | 
they should envy the minor-' 
ity who are favoured wivh; 
social background. educa¬ 
tion, and wealth? Admitted¬ 
ly, the Clue referred to el i- 
erly people but we doub dd | 
whether old age confers on | 
the poor such philosophy as! 
convinces them that they j 
have not had more than their j 
share of adveisity compared i 
with the rich. We felt:, there-i 
fore, that LIKE was an apl | 
Solution here. In our view j 
the statement completed by i 
LIVE was more open 
question. Was it not to be I 
supposed that if they had i 
their time over aga'n the{ 
people referred to would be I 
the same people, born of the' 
same parents. and brought | 
tip in the same circums'fen- 
res? But perhaps more im-; 
portant w^s the reflection \ 
that it could scarcely be as-! 
sumed that. as children 
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again, they would have the 
knowledge tliey have as ei- 
aerly people. How, then, 
couid it be assumed that most 
of them would live a differ¬ 
ent kind of life? 

(Live)—People who this a fri¬ 
volous life seldom care to be 
alone lor long. 401-11A 

(Live)—Pessimisls seem often 
to—miserable lives. 426-24D 

We were larged influenced 
in our selection here by 
the word often. Probably 
most of you are acquaint¬ 
ed with someone who 
looks on the worst as¬ 
pect of things, who apparent¬ 
ly believes that this world 
is the worst possible and iha!i 
all things tend to evil—m 
short, a pessimist. Cail ng 
to mind pessimists of our ac¬ 
quaintance, we formed the 
opinion that such people at 
any rate seem more frequent¬ 
ly than often to LIVE miser¬ 
able lives. Otherwise. the.y 
could scarcely be called pes- 
simsLs! On the other hand, 
we did not think that even 
pessimistj seem so frequently 
to like miserable lives. We 
therefore preferred LIKE as 
according better with the re¬ 
straint in the word often. 
Some competitors ma.v re¬ 
gard as contradictory the 
statement that pessimists 
could like anything at all. 
But does it not seem that 
pessimists often deliberate!’/ 
choose to be miserable? 

v. t., third person sing. 

like. 

(Lives)—The life a man '-* 

is seldom that which his pa¬ 
rents fondly planned for 
him. 163-5D 

The word seldom would have 
exaggerated infrequency 
(or understated the frequen¬ 
cy) with which a man live? 
the life his parents fondI,y 


t')! LIKES, 
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planned for liiin. Force of 
circumstances, birth, educa¬ 
tion, general upbringing, of¬ 
ten compel a man to live 
such a life. The instances are 
much fewer in jvhich a man 
likes the life his parents 
fondly planned for him. This 
may be due to sheer perver¬ 
sity in the man. the perver¬ 
sity that causes so many 
people to be dissatisfied with 
their lot. A man is more eas¬ 
ily made to do a thing than 
he is made to like doing it. 
Sometimes, of course, the 
parents themselves, are lo 
blame. Reasoning along the¬ 
se lines, the Committee de-1 
cided that! LIKES was the 
apter solution because it was 
more consistent with the 
keyword seldom. 

[Lives)—Except with close fri¬ 
ends reserved persons sel¬ 
dom care to talk freely about 
Ijheir these. 309-22A 

To be reserved means to be re¬ 
ticent about one’s own emo¬ 
tions and opinions, uncom¬ 
municative. Of persons thus 
constituted we thought it 
would be true to say that ex¬ 
cept with a most intimate 
friend, they never care to 
talk freely about their LIVES 
To talk freely means to talk 
without any reserve what¬ 
ever and persons who are 
ready to discuss their lives 
openly with anyone other 
than a close friend can hard¬ 
ly be called vf^served. LIKES 
seemed to us the better So¬ 
lution here because, unlike 
LIVES it implied only a li¬ 
mited disclosure of themsel¬ 
ves by reserved persons. 
There are occasions when a 
reserved person, being drawn; 
into a discussion by an ac¬ 
quaintance. or, being sound¬ 
ed bv a prospective employ¬ 
er will talk freely about his 
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likes and dislikes, but we 
agreed that such occas.on3 
are rare. 

(Lives)—Many a married cou¬ 
ple tend to be unhappy be¬ 
cause each.a difierenti 

lile. 342-24D 

LIMB, n-, mischievous child. 

(Lamb)—Parents should be 
more watchful when their 
child is more of a this than 
usual. 396-22A 

XLump)—Blow on the foot may 
cause a permanent one. 

20-21D 

(Lisp)—A hunted criminal who 
has this is seriously handi¬ 
capped. 26-8A 

The solution to this clue ap¬ 
peared to be Limp or Lisp, 
either of which is a definite 
‘handicap’ in the circumstan¬ 
ces described. But the former 
IS obviously more apt as a 
limp is a far more serious, 
handicap than a lisp, being 
more difficult to disguise and 
detectable from a greater 
distance. 

(Lamb)—^To impress young 
son many a father pretends 

he was.in his youth, 

412-24 A 

I wonder how many competi- 
Tors rejected LIMB here on 
the grounds that a father sel- 
dorn pretends to have been, 
a limb in his youth lest It 
should encourage his young 
son also to be mischievous? 
These competitors came cl‘S 3 
to choosing the correct So¬ 
lution. We continued the lina 
of thought, however, and 
took into considerat'on not 
only the boastful father who 
seeks to win his son’s admi¬ 
ration but also the father 
who pretends he was a 
LIMB in his youth and suff¬ 
ered for It, in order to imp¬ 
ress on his son’s mind that 
being a h'mb does not pay!i 
We thought there was less 
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‘"' to be said for LAMB because 
of the natural desire of a 
Father that his son shoidd 
grow up to be manly. We 
believed it would be go.nt. 
too far to say that m order 
It. impress his soi many a 
man pretends ho was a 
l amb in h s youth. For one 
thina. the fathers pretend- 
in:; to have been a lamb in 
his vouth m’fiht eneourafi-' 
111 .' son to be other than 
manly. For r.no‘hor, the fa¬ 
ther's pretended angelic be¬ 
haviour might even arouse 
pi.s son's contempt!. 
limbs, n. pi. limb. ^ 

(Lambs)— As a rjl3 we re Icjs 
likely to think our own child-. 
ren—than we are other pe'^ 
p!e-s. 439-190 

:LIMP. n. lame walk; adp. wan*^- 
ing energy, v.i. walk lamely 
(Limb)—Immediately after a 
heavy fali a person usually 
feels this. 245-9D 


(Lisp)—We usually feel sorry 
for person who is aflhcled 
with this. 351-16A 

The Committee thought they 
were on firmer ground in 
saving that we usually feel 
sorry for a person who is 
alMictel wi (h a LIMP rather 
than one who is afTlic c 1 
with a LISP. They reasoned 
that as a rule an ordnarv lisp 
is a very minor atriiction, | 
if so it can be called. It mi-| 
ght even enhance a woman’s! 
charms with some men, thu<j 
arous.ng the jealousy of o her 
women. Some women affect 
a lisp to this end and appa- 
re itly it is no new fern nine 
wiJe. Hamlet says to Ophelin: 
“I have heard of your pain¬ 
tings too, well enough; God 
has given you one face one 
you make yourselves an¬ 
other; you iig. you amble 
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and you lisp, and nickname 
God’s creatures, and make j|| 
your wanionness your igno- W 
ranee.” Perhaps some of you >;1 
jibbed at LIMP on the gro- | 
urids that we always feel J 
sorry for a person with such | j 
an afTlic icn. Bu it may be a al 
very slight limp which scar- || 
celv handicaps a man at all, ; 
and he may have virtues - 
that eclipse any such defect 
and make him, on the con¬ 
trary, very much envied. 

LINE, n., a calling, profession. 

(Wine)—Some masterful men 

become very arrogant when 
they take a strong this. 

126-14A ' 

LINEN, n., cloth made from flax. , 

(Liner)—Makes a heavy wash. 

20-21A 

This was a catch Clue wh ch 
wily solvers analysed wiUi 
great caution before record¬ 
ing a solution. The two words 
which had to be considered 
were “Liner.” ‘L nen’. The 
points against the former 
were that the wash of a liner 
is governed by the amount 
of water she draws, the 
speed at which she travels 
and the depth and expanse 
of the water through which 
j s'ne is travelling. 0:i tJlie 
other hand, in favour of ‘Li¬ 
nen’ ihere was the undenia¬ 
ble fact 'hat this is one of 
the weightiest cloths, which 
when it is soking wet in the ^ 
wash does in more senses 
than one provide heavy 
work for the washer. 

LINER, n.. a vessel beh'ngipg to 
line of passenger ships. 

(Diner)—Quanlity of food is ta¬ 
ken by. 3-7D 

LINES, n., tracks, courses. 

(Links)—Shippitng companies 
have established these all-j 
over the world. 30-25A | 
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(Likes, Lives)—^Temperamental i 
actresses are often very fus-| 
sy abput their... 54-4D(' 

NKS, n.. pl. grounds on whi,chi 
golf IS p'layerl. i 

(Rinks)—Where the temper of' 
many a i^ro becomes fraved. 

65-18A: 

[NT, n.. a kind of linen used for 
dressing wounds. i 

(Lift)—Footsore hikers are of¬ 
ten thankful for. 45-4D; 

IP, n., impudence, sauce. I 

(Lie)—The most indulgent em-- 
ployer is inclined to resent | 
downright this from subor-, 
dmate. 128-23A| 

T<j rcsent is variously defined: 
as to show or feel indigna-i 
lion at or retain feelings • 
about (insult or injury sus-| 
tained) to consider as an in-1 
jury or affront. Lip, which,! 
read colloquially, means in-j 
science was therefore, morei 
consonant with the verb j 
“resent” in the Clue because, 
lip is essentially personal i 
whereas a lie need by no! 
means be so. Moreover, onej 
can declare with certainty j 
that the most indulgent em-; 
ployer would be inclined to! 
resent downright insolence' 
from a subordinate. Surely.! 
however, a generalisation ofj 
the nature contemplated by j 
the Clue in regard to a he! 
would be at leasi question¬ 
able. A lie though downright 
inasmuch as it is absolutely 
contrary tb the truth. may 
'well be quite harmles.s in 
<"haracter and even required 
bv common courtes.y. Most of 
us who are or who have felt 
perfectiv justified in telling 
an nrnnlo\’er what we were 
satisfied wai nothing mor 
than a white, though a down- 
.right lie. It is only reason¬ 
able to suppose that “the 
“tpost indulgenSi employers” 
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would be indulgent towards 
such a human subterfuge, 

(Pip. Rip, Tip)—Often one sa¬ 
ves oneself much 'annoy¬ 
ance by ignoring this. 

217-32A 

PIP could only be underscood 
as spleen <>r the hump. We 
felt that when read as refer¬ 
ring to somebody edge’s pip 
the s fetement completed by 
this alternative would have 
been ambiguous and rather 
strained. Moreover, would 
merely noticing the pip in 
somebody else be so likely 
to cause a person much an¬ 
noyance? On the o'her hand 
one could scarcely ignore 
one’s own illhumourl RIP 
while defined in the dictiona¬ 
ry as a dissolute or vicious 
person, or a rake, is nowa¬ 
days often, if not usually, 
taken to denote a lively 
youngster, even when the 
term is unaccompianied by 
the adiectives little or youna. 
Since the youngster need be 
no more than lively, how¬ 
ever. that interpretation was 
scarcely suited to ^he Clue, 
for surely it would be an ex¬ 
aggeration to imply that un¬ 
less ignored he is often a 
source of much annoyance. 
And even on its dictionarv' 
interpretation RIP seemed to 
be little more apt since ha¬ 
ving acknowledged a rake, 
one need go no further. There 
remained LIP and TIP, of 
which we preferred the for¬ 
mer because the latter was 
vague. There is a very wide 
variety of tfcps. including 
helpful suggestions or infor¬ 
mation of all kinds. LIP. 
however, was precise and 
coul'd only mean saucy talk 
impudence. By ignoring th’s. 
we agreed, one often saves 
oneself much annoyance. 
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XLie. Dig, Pip) — Sometimes 
springs from commendable 
spirit in a youngs .er. 

250-29D 

(Lie)—How often, alas, does 
bluffer achieve more by this 
than straight-forward man 
does by merit. 270-23D 

(Lie)—One seldom gets this 
from well brought up child. 

296-23A 

(Lie)—Probably one was less 

likely to get this from ch-ld 
a generation or so ago. 

346-28D 

LIP means saucy talk, impu-l 
dence. We felt that> it provi¬ 
ded a good Solution because, 
generally speaking, the ch 1- 
dren of today are more for¬ 
ward. or apparently less res¬ 
pectful towards grown ups. 
than they were a generation 
ago. On the other hand, we 
could not' accept the implica¬ 
tion in the statement com¬ 
pleted by LIE that they are 
any less truthful. Indeed, the 
repression to which children 
•were formerly subjected may 
well have conduced more to 
untruthfulness than does the 
comparative freedom allow¬ 
ed them nowadays. 

[(Pip)—^The more tolerant you 
are of children the less likely 
they are to give you this. 

362-5D 

PIP, meaning a fit of depres-| 
sion, was ra'lier easily rejec 
ted. for the sentence comple¬ 
ted by this Alternative 
would imply that people who 
are not forbearing with chil¬ 
dren are generally depressed 
by them! On the contrary, 
the Committee felt it could al¬ 
most dogmatically state that 
the reverse was true, for the 
antics and say/nsrs of child¬ 
ren serve to cheer up and 
invigorate any normal per¬ 
son, LIP was ggreed to be a* 
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much more apt Solution ta 
this Clue because saucy talk 
or insolence is apt to spring 
from a child’s effervescent 
nature, and when children 
notice that one is patent 
with or tolerant of what tiiey 
do and say they are inclined 
to redirect such effervescen¬ 
ce into less offensive chan- 
nols. The Committee, consi¬ 
dering this to be the case, 
concluded t'hat the more tole¬ 
rant one is of children the 
less likely they are to give' 
one LIP. 

LIPS, n.. upper and lower edges 
of the mouth’s open'ng- 
(Tips)—Fortune-teller’s often 
convey unreliable infoi-ma- 
tion. 26-23A 

(Tips)^—We seldom learn anv 
thing of practical value from 
a fortune teller’s. 98-9A 

(Hips)—Fashionable women 
seldom seem to be satisfied 
with those which nature has 
given them! 361-3I> 

LISP, n., imperfect utterance. 
(Limp)—It is practically im¬ 

possible for a person to con¬ 
ceal this. 231-5D 

LISPS, V. i. third person sing, 
speaks imperfectly. 

(Limps)—Lad who does this is 
often unkindly mocked by 
his school mates. 378-35A 
LIST, n.. a register of catalogue 
the careen’ng of a ship; issu¬ 
es or acceptances of challen¬ 
ge to controversy. 

(Mist)—A ship is sometimes 
imperilled by a heavy one. 

. 38-6D 

(Lisp)—Inebriation somel'lmes 
causes a man to have a this 
for the time bglng. 181-24D 
LIVE, v. t., exist, subsist. 

(Love)—Film heroes seem ta 
do this more strenuously 
than most of us. 65-25A 
(Dive)—To do this well calls 
for experience and plenty of ' 
self-confidence. 83-30A 
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(Like)—Men who this a quiet 
life are seldom very convivi¬ 
al 194-lD 

(Give)—Emotional people are 

apt to this immoderately. 

200-5D 

(Give)—When we this immo¬ 
derately we usually come to 
rue it. 207-25D 

Surely whether we come to 
rue it when we g've immo¬ 
derately depends on the 
cause of the charity and on 
our nature. If the cause is 
a deserving one and our gift 
does not jeopard se our own 
financial stability. we are' 
scarcely likely to rue our! 
^tenerosity unless we are 
subject to unworthy second 
thoughts. The Committee 
for their, part felt that people 
who give immoderately are 
not usually so foolishly ex¬ 
travagant as seriously to 
prejudice tiheir own position 
or so ungenerous as to be¬ 
grudge their gift afterwards 
On the other hand, the com¬ 
mittee took the view that 
whereas some people seem 
it) thrive on immoderate liv¬ 
ing the latter usually takes 
its toll sooner or later. 
(Dine)—Many of us are inclin¬ 
ed to envy those who are 
able to this well. 222-34A 
(Dive, Give )—We are apt to 
feel some adm’ration for 
•person who this gracefully. 

315-32A 

(Love)—-Those who do this in 
defiance of the conventions 
usually suffer in conse¬ 
quence. 339-lD 

(Give)—^We usually esteem 
persons who this whole¬ 
heartedly for a good cause. 

363-20D 

It wa.s felt that too much 
would depend on the pers'^ns 
who GIVE wholeheartedly 
“U) warrant the use of usual- 
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ly in this context. Consider, 
for example, the case of an 
extremely wealthy man who 
presents money generously 
and willingly to a good 
cause. It, is not natural for 
one to say sometimes 
he would not miss the money 
in any case and that he 
could easily have given 
more! Alas! such an atti¬ 
tude is typical of mankind. 
We accordingly rejected this 
Al:erna-|ve on the ground 
that usually denoted too high 
a degree of frequency. The 
Committee's first impres- 
s’on of the statement com¬ 
pleted by LIVE was that 
usually did not perhaps go 
far enough and that we 
always esteem people who 
devo‘e their lives in a spirit 
of self-sacrifice to a good 
cau.se. But! mature reflec¬ 
tion tempered this view and 
the Committee eventually 
agreed that the all-embrac¬ 
ing we in this Clue included 
the selfish, narrow-minded 
and bigoted types of persons 
who fail tp appreciate self- 
abnegation and who ridi¬ 
cule the motives and actions 
of such people. This fact, 
it was cons ■d=‘red. would 
justify the application of 
usually and the selection of 
LIVE as the Solufon. 

(Give. Love)—^We are apt to 
be exasperated by people 
who this foolishly. 381-33D 

Exisperated is a strong term. 
It means made very angry, 
irritated in a high d.3gree. 
And ^he Committee felt that 
LIVE, which is more com¬ 
prehensive than GIVE, 
agreed better with the 
phrase apt to be exasperated. 
Remember living embraces 
all conduct and behaviour of 
which giving is only a part.^ 
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And filying. even if it is pressing their fellows? It 

foolish—especiaily. perhaps, might be commenaable in- 

if it is foolish!— sincerity if tnose grousers 

may well spring from gene- forced a smile occasionally, 

rosity. The Commi.te? Indeed, the smiles returned 

therefore thought GIVE was to them, as smiles are. mi- 

least suitable as the Solu- ght soon make the forced one 

tion because of the word natural. The Commiaee cam' 

exasperated qualified though to the conclusion that thj*J 

it was by apt to be. Simi-i comparative i ifrequer.cy de-. 
larly Hhev thought that: nolcd by sometimes in the | 

apt to be p.vasvx'^atcd went! Clue, accorded better with | 

too far wdh LOVE. ‘Love is* the Solution LIVE. | 

the child of illusion and'LIVELY, adj.. brisk, vivid. k 


the parent of disillus on ’ 
And if we were apt to bo, 
exasperated ]:»v people who i 
love foolishly, surely w'e j 
should be very liable to!' 
exasperation! i 

(Love)—^Probably most adole- | 
scents experience a longing 
to.romanticaliy. 417-12A 

(Give)—Most of us sometimes 

Dretcn(i to.more c*hoer- 

lully than is really the case 
419-17A 

Most of us only sometimes 
pretend to GIVE more 

rheeriully than is ideally the 
case? Think of the many! 

calls made on us by chant es j 
When they have our synipa-' 
thy we may weL respond’ 

with sincere grace. But when ; 
they haven’t how frequent- j 
ly is the smile with which 
we give our subscrip ion j 
prompted by vanity, because i 
we do not wish to appear | 
mean or by politeness? How; 
frequently do wc recall the! 
other manv demands on our! 
packets and feel that wo are j 
being imposed uron? On th'^i 
other hand, the Commilteo j 
thought there is less incTna- 
tion—alas!—to pretend that 
we live more cheerfu^-lv than 
is really the case. I sav 
'alas’! because are there no' 
all too manv grousers abroad 
bemoaning their lot and de- 


(Lovcdlv)—Describes attrac ivc 
woman. 8-15D 

(Livery)—Their friends often 
find such peoile extremely 
exasperating. 144-22D 

The Committee attached spe¬ 
cial significance to the words 
their friends. When lively 
people have iiantrums their 
friends (not mere acquain¬ 
tances) often—perhaps usu¬ 
ally—take no notice, or else 
take such action as they 
know from exper.ence bes 
meets the situation. Gene¬ 
rally there is this about u 
flivery persop, he can be 
left alone. And not infiv- 
quentlv he is ready after 
bout of Jiverishness candid!' 
to recognise and even chuc¬ 
kle over, his d splav of ill- 
humour. With lively people 
it IS not quite the same. As 
a rule, they are Ic.ss eas I v 
dealt wi'ti. They usual I 
try to impose their ideas oa 
their friends and are seldom 
easily p-ut off. And their 
exuberance of spirits can be 
extremely exasperating 1o 
friends who atie not in the 
mood for it. 

(Likely)—When recruiting new 
.iunior shrewd employer usu¬ 
ally chooses one who seems 
this. 149-33A 

Surely when recruiting a new 
.junior the average employer 
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usually chooses one whj 
seems likely i.e., like that 
which IS requiied or sui ab.e. 
It should iiherefore be said 
without qualification. the 
Committc3 though', that a 
shrewd employer chooses 
one who seems 1 kelv. And 
usuall.y, his choice is lively. , 

(Lovely)—Hostesses Renorally 
conSi-der such a younR 
woman great asset at a 
par. 11’. 21()-2HA 

We felu that the word c^reit, 
qualifying asset, weighed 
down the scale in favour o/ 
LIVELY here. Admitiedlv. 
hostesses generally cons-der 
a LOVELY young woman 
an asset at a party, which 
she may well grace and 
adorn. Butt we formed the 
op'inon that the presin^e of| 
a lively young woman would’ 
be valued suill more high'y,; 
since she would help to keep 
the party going and prevent, 
the awkward pause.s in cm-' 
versation that are the ^iT‘>ri 
of all hostesses. Alas! how | 
many a 1 o v e 1 v young i 
woman is “dumb”. 

LIVER, n., a large glandulav: 
bllesecreting organ. i 

(Lover)—One out of soris is . 
often the cause of a quarrel.; 

7I-i:iD; 

Lover was a ptier one consi¬ 
dering the freqvencv denoted 
by the word ‘c f en.’ A lover 
being out of sorts U'lrdlv' 
arouses the symnatliv uf the 
other and is more 1 kelv io 
heal a broach than to cau.se; 
one. But even if the revons'^ i 
should happen and a quarrel j 
resuLs, a ‘live'’’ m ghtj 

weJl be the cause of the lover! 
being out of sorf.s. * 


I to liner and that therefore 

the sentence completed b.y 
'flhis alterxiati\e wouici have 
i understated the ca^e. be- 

' cause ‘d’ the words ‘ is apt lt> 

PTOve.” On ihc other h^nd, 

bad weather aces not arwavs 

prove disturbing to a liver, 
but IS merely apj to dj so. 
(Lover)—Even honey seems 
unpalatable to liad—! 

449-5D 

LIVERS, n.. pi lirer; ihosQ who 
live or dwell. 

(Rivcrsj—There are manv slug¬ 
gish ones in India i2-13A 
(Lovers)—They usualiy be¬ 
come very upset when .hey 
arc abused. 158-5D 

With Lirers as the soiutioii. 
‘abused* clearly meant ‘mis¬ 
used’ and the resul ant ob¬ 
servation made unanibgu- 
ous commonsense. The ques¬ 
tion did not ar's?. “Bv 
whom are the livers abused?” 
Pt'causo It was obviously 
implied that they wei'e abus¬ 
ed by their p‘ssessors. The 
a'.ternat'.ve Lovers was held 
to be less ao'r because there 
was no indication of who 
abused them. In fact it 
wou3d have been rea'^enable 
to infer from the s‘.a sment 
completod bv Loi ers that; 
they become verv up^et 
when they are abusei by 
anybody. But whv should 
lovers beconc upset any 
more than other people when 
they a’e abused? The infe¬ 
rence that they were abused 
because of their behaviour 
as lovers did not make this 
alierna’civo anv the apter, for 
love itself tends to sieel 
lovers against any abuse it 
may provoke. 


fLiner)—Bad weather is apt. LIVES, n., pi bfe; 


to prove disturbing to this. 

153-5D 

Bad weather must necc.ssar lv 
ba disturbing in some 
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subsists dwells. 

(Wives, Hives) — Industrous 
ones are the most satisfac¬ 
tory. 37-10I> 
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(Lines)—^PosteriV wll be the 
richer for those of several 
illustrious men of our time. 

56-23A 

In discerning solvers the posi¬ 
tive character of this Clue 
rightly roused misgivings re- 
gardin;^ the srlu.ion, Lines 
I say rightly, because none 
can prophesy with certainty 
what the verdict of posterity 
wiJl be on the literature of 
one's own times. So often 
do the literary idols of one 
age become 'uhe Aunt Sallies 
of the next ihat, peering 
ahead down the endless cor¬ 
ridor of time, one is con¬ 
strained to wonder how many 
giants of letters, apart from 
the ancient and established 
immortals, will survive the 
slings and arrows of the 
marching generations. One 
has only to look back 
through the past century to 
realize how truly forgotten 
and buried in obscurity are 
many of the illustrious wri¬ 
ters who were confidently 
acclaimed as immortals by 
the'r contemporaries. For 
these reasons lines would 
have been’ a questionable 
selection. It will be agreed 
that lives was not; open to 
the same ob.lectons. For it 
is surely beyond disoute that 
posterity will be the r’cher 
for the lives of several illus¬ 
trious men of our time. 
Marconi. Eins'pin. Eddisun 
and Sir Arthur Eddington 
are but a few whose work, 
discoveries and researches 
will be of enduring value to 
mankind. 

(Lnies)—HUtory shows that in 
manv bat les these have been 
needlessly sacrificed by a tac¬ 
tical error. 56-19D 

!i(Likes>—^Those of honeymoon 
couples generally harmonise 
for the' time being! 64-lD 
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It seemed to me that although*^ 
in their general outlook on ^ 
life there is sufficient agree¬ 
ment between the average 
married couple to have war¬ 
ranted the linking of their 
lives, it would be unreason¬ 
able to suppose or expect 
that the various personal. 
little prejudices and prefer¬ 
ences hgld by each party 
would be fused into on^ 
harmonious whole by the 
consummation of the mutual i 
love. Their plans for the fu¬ 
ture. their main in‘erests, 
their views on vital princi¬ 
ples and ethics, or. in o'her 
words and in a broadly em¬ 
bracing sense, their lives 
may harmonise. But it is not 
to be expe^'ted of any honey¬ 
moon couple that the innate 
and acquired likes and dis¬ 
likes which are part and par¬ 
cel of their separate charac¬ 
ters should so coincide that 
they coul'i^ be declared to be 
in harmon.y. 

(Lines. Likes)—Nowada.ys our 
these are to a large extent 
governed by the war. 

184-31A 

Our LIKES ma.y be governed 
to some extent b.y Ihe war 
inasmuch as we may culti¬ 
vate a liking for substitutes 
for things that are unobtain¬ 
able owing to the war. But 
the words to a Irr^e ej^tent 
went much too far for this 
alternative. Admittedly LIN¬ 
ES can be read as lots and 
thus taken to mean some¬ 
thing very much the same 
ajr LIVES. B it having due 
regard to the phrasing of the 
Clue, partic ilarl.y to the 
word po^^erned, and the fact 
that LINES as meaning 
Ms is to sav the least, re- 
rondilte, we decided that LI¬ 
VES was the apter solution. 
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(Wives)—^Those of ambitious 

men seldom seem very hap¬ 
py. 191-26A 

Discerning solvers will have 
noted from the ou.s:t that 
this Clue did not deal in ac¬ 
tualities but in appearances. 
The question was not whe-1 
ther the LIVES or WIVES o:| 
ambitious men are seldom I 
very happy, but whether 
they seem so. Now ambitious' 
men undoubtedly have their- 
moments of exultation, but. 
their lives taken as a whole 
seldom seem very happy, be-' 
cause of the restlessness, Ihs 
sacrifices, and the ruibless-. 
ness that are usually tha 
price of ambition. But where¬ 
as the term arnbitLous men , 
provides a clear picture of ! 
a definite tyco, little was to| 
be inferred about the nature! 
of the women suggested bV( 
the remaining alternative i 
other than that ambitious I 
men had married them. This 
offered slight grounds on 
which to apply to such wives 
the somewhat sweeping sta¬ 
tement contemplated. After 
all. whereas the wife of a i 
ambitious man need not ne¬ 
cessarily pay the same price 
for ambition that he pays, I 
she may obviously enjoy the! 
fruits of his labours. ‘ 

(Loves)—^Those of the great! 
usually make romantic read- 

^ 225-6D 

(Likes)—^Alas! Person who. 

to do good whenever ne can 
is by no means common. 

S48-27A 

Surely one must be something 
of a misantrophe to believe 
that a person who LIKES to 
do good whenever he can Is 
by no means common! We, 
tor our part, certainly had 
more faith in human nature 
than to fake such a jaundi¬ 
ced view of mankind. Re-^ 


member, it by no means fol¬ 
lows that a person wuo me¬ 
rely likes to do good when¬ 
ever he can, actually does 
so. We preferred to say that 
a person who LIVES to do 
good whenever he can is by 
no means common, because 
he would be of unusual vir¬ 
tue, though not necessarily 
a saint. 

(Likes, Lines)—Most people 
who have reached maturity 
would find it difficult to 
change their these. 349-5D 
We felt that LINES suffered 
from vagueness in this con¬ 
text. at any rate compared 
with the other Alternatives. 
Our object.on to LIKES was 
the implication that one’s 
dikes are changed of one’s 
own volition, whereas surely 
it is an involuntary process. 
LIVES was not open to ariy 
such objection and in our 
view its aptness here was 
self-evident. 

(Likes, Lines)—Sensible person 

usually.a quiet life in old 

age. 366-30A 

(Likes)—A person’s appearance 

belies the kind of life he. 

400-26A 

(Likes)—Man who.a ba¬ 

chelor’s life is often prone 
to be self-centred. 403-20A 
Clearly a man who likes a ba¬ 
chelor’s life does so because 
it fits in with his own incli¬ 
nations. sui*s his own purpo¬ 
se and allows him to follow 
his own desires unhampered 
by a wife. We therefore 
thought it would be unduly 
restrained to say that a man 
who LIKES (or prefers) a 
bachelor’s life is only often 
prone to be self-centred. In 
gur view, those modifying 
words accorded better with 
LIVES. That a man who 
lives a bachelor’s life is less 
likely to be self*<:entred than 
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a man who likes a bachelor’s 
•life was, in our opinion, be¬ 
yond ciispoite. After all, a 
man who A'ves a bachelor’s 
life may not do so by choice, 
it may be forced on him by 
circumstances •• and he 
may not like it! 

(Likes)—Man who—a quiet 
life is off.en surprisinejly 
popular. 443-14A 

LIVID, adj., of bluish leaden 
colour. 

(Vivid)—Intemperance tends to 
make a mans comploxicn. 

54-9 A j 

LIVING, n., iiveiihood; pr. p. 
live, 

(Diving)—Many forms of this 
are extremei.y dangerous. 

47-lOA 

‘Many' and ‘extremely’ were 
clear p<unters to the solu¬ 
tion, llviiiQ. After all. forms 
of divvH} are definitely limi¬ 
ted and few of the var.a ionsi 
could truthfuU.y be called | 
*extremely dangerous.’ Butj 
living emiiraces a large num-j 
ber of ha<:ardous occupations! 
of which the coal miner’s j 
the lest Pilot's, the subma 
rine crew's, the ac ive sor-j 
vice life of the .‘•oldier, sail-i 
or and the airman ore but 
a few obvious instances. 

(Loving)—Doing this too ear- ' 
nestiv makes many a person | 
oxtremelv selfish. 1{)2-8D 

Is it r-»-'>ssib]e to love “too ear- i 
nestly’’? I must confess that | 
I would rather argue the ne-' 
gative than the affirmative 
?)nswer to this question. 
Lore, true love, is an emo¬ 
tion so sweepingly whole 
hearted that it cannot be di¬ 
vided inr.o decrees cf feelr¬ 
ing or application. I speak 
of iove. remember not of its 
offshoots such an infatua¬ 
tion, pas.sion. etc. Then ag¬ 
ain, even admitting, that it 
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is posisble to love too ear¬ 
nestly, is it true to say that 
such loving makes many of 
us “extremely selfish”? It 
generally accepted that love 
nas a sof.ening influence ‘)ii 
character, it quickens the per¬ 
ceptive ana the intuitive 
senses, it breeds .sympathy, 
humility and a deeper under¬ 
standing of human nature. 
Though it does often make 
peop.e behave though let sly, 
obsiinatelv and even selfishly 
It IS seldom that through 
ihls semidivine influence a 
verson is made '"exireinely 
selfish.” Lor'inp, therefore, 
seemed to me a very questio¬ 
nable solution on consider¬ 
ation. The alternative solu¬ 
tion Lilting appeared to have 
far fewer obie'^ions. For it 
certainly is possible to Iwc 
••too earnestly” as we see ex¬ 
emplified in the various kill¬ 
joys whose attitude to ilife 
seems to be “frown, groan 
and be gloomy for tomorrow 
we die.” And I maintain 
that Jiving too earnesly, to 
concentrate onily upon the 
serious things of life to ex¬ 
clude the sunsh ne of frivo¬ 
lity from one's soul, does 
make manv a person extre¬ 
mely selfish. Who. for ins- 
Tance, is more cruelly selfish 
than the man who sees the 
corrupting taint of evil in so 
many innocent forms of fun 
tnat he denies his children 
their birthright, a happy 
rhildhooi? Mo t of us are 
cfirertlv or indirectly ac¬ 
quainted with that type of 
parent. I must apologise for 
These rather discursive re¬ 
flections, but hope that they 
make it clear whv I consid¬ 
ered Lb?7np the better solu¬ 
tion of this Clue. 

(Giving. Loving) — GeneraHv 
speaking, women seem to be 
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more capable than men 
this unselfi-hly. 247-31A 

Not true of GIVING, we thou¬ 
ght. since in a variety ol 
ways men seeni to be just, I 
capable as women of g.vine • 
unseihshly. There are lusi | 
as many unselfish male phi-; 
laiithrophists as female, in -1 
deed probaoly more, havni.e;! 
regard to the eoo.iomie dis-' 
tribatioa betv\een tie se\es ■ 
In a last analys s it is doubi-: 
ful whether e:iher men o. 
women are reatily capable oi 
LOVING unselfishly. Beneatu 
most forms of human love, 
sometimes wav down in tne' 
unfathomable uepths of Hk* ■ 
unco-isc-ous or sub-consriou> 
ego, hirks a selfish motive ' 
But we were rot conceraec.. 
with that here. The Clue ’ 
clearly was not meant to be: 
more^ than a superficial ge-, 
neralisation. Considering i' \ 
as such we doubled its truth • 
in relation to LOVING, and} 
wo thought it would be verv | 
difficult to adduce any suffi--' 
cient substantial arguments; 
to support the contention ' 
True, there was once a g(‘n-' 
era! sentimental- lendenev tc 
over-euiogise maternal hwp 
and to paint it a.s the verv ^ 
ap'it’nensis of ucselfishness.! 
but the psychologists bivo 
<‘ompieteIv shattered that; 
pleasant illusion hv exposing' 
the perfectly natural but 
ruthless egoism of mafenin!, 
emotions! T he re rem a i n e d : 

the Solution LIVING and i 
debating this in terms of the, 
broad generalisation V7hie!i; 
the Clue compris'd we carl ; 
our vote in its favour. Chief- 
Jv because it was nO'Sible to 
find supporting illustrations 
to the contention that wom''n 
seem to be mow cannhle 
than men of Tying unrelfish- 
ly. For ins'an ce, the nur-^ng 
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_^‘h, a similar 

profession, which *^?cause it- 
entirely composed of '%.hinx 
and which calls for a hi^.. 
degree of unselfishness. The¬ 
re are also innumerable ex¬ 
amples of women who will¬ 
ingly deprive themselves of 
many comforts in order that 
the needs of their children 
may be fully satisfied. That 
may not be loving un-elfish- 
i.y, but that it is a form of 
living unselfishly cannot, 
without cavilling wo thought 
be denied. 

(Giving, Diving)—There is mu¬ 
ch more pleasure in this 
than most of us seem to rea¬ 
lise. 283-20A 

Whether or not the sensatizns 
experienced when DIVING 
are pleasurable is a matter 
of individual opinion and we 
did not think. therefi>re. that 
this possible Solution accor¬ 
ded aptly with the definite 
assertion made. Nor d.d GI¬ 
VING appear very apt to us 
In relation to the phrasing 
of the Clue. Virtue or 
satisfaction, rather than 
pleasure, we thought, 
would have accorded better 
with tile jentiment complet¬ 
ed by Giviup, since i can¬ 
not bo denied that ir ost of 
ns are bv nature inclined to 
give somewhat reluctantly. 
As it stood the Clue, in this 
connection, was restricted to 
the act of giving and had it 
bv inference more clearly 
covered the beneficial effects 
nf giving, bv being phrased, 
say, as follows: There is 
much pleasure to be derU ed 
from this...a stronger case 
could have been made out: 
for this Alte^’native. In our 
opinion L^vinq had far stron¬ 
ger arguments for selectioif 
here. Above this Solu¬ 

tion accorded ver.v aptly 
with the words seem to 
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realize, for is it not true that 
ilie majoriy of us seem much 
more conscious of life’s de¬ 
fects, drawbacks and mise¬ 
ries than we are of its bless¬ 
ings? Do not most of us at 
least seem to be so aware of 
the stress and petty worries 
of everyday existence that 
we are insensible not only to 
the impalpable and intangi¬ 
ble pleasure of being alive, j 
but also blind to much of the 
joy and beauty that living 
confers on us? Ask yoursel¬ 
ves whether Words worth’s 
jfamous sonpet is any less 
ti’ue today than when it was 
-written: “The world is too 
much with us, late and soon 
—Getting and spending we 
lay waste our powers...” 

XO, interj. see there, look 
(La)—Behold! 

22-16A 

L.OAD, n., a burden, what is to 
be or is carried or borne. 
(Lead)—It usually requires a 
strong man to take this. 

22-26A 

My reason for interpreting this 
Clue literally and selecting 
JLoad was that the latter, in 
its generally accepted sen.se, 
does as a rule, require a phy- 
‘SicaJly strong man to take it 
whereas taking the Lead io 
many underakings does not 
necessarily call for a strong 
man but an able one. 

(Road)—Loaded bullock carl 
makes better progress when 
this is even 55-12D 

We speak of level mad, but ra¬ 
rely do we describe one a? 
even. This was a weakness 
in the solution Road, but 
there was a sronger reason 
for discarding this word. A 
hullock cart or another cart 
wheither loaded or unloaded 
will make better rTOgness or 
a level road. But thfe clue 
pointedly mentioned a lo»d- 
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ed bullock cart. Anyone who 
is familiar with these two¬ 
wheeled carts knows that 
the drivers always take care 
to see that the load is evenly 
distributed, so that the srain 
by the bullocks shall be 
equal. It' is obvious that a 
bullock cart with an even 
•load must make better prog- 
res.s than one in which the 
load is unevenly distributed 
between the animals. 

(Lead)—Whethei* or not horse 
wins a race often depends 
on its this at the start. 

145-14D 

(Loan!—With this on one’s 
mind it is hard indeed to 
be cheerful. 181-1 ID 

How many of us are either 
debtors or creditors? Prob¬ 
ably the majority, Without 
further reflection than this, 
some solvers may have cho¬ 
sen LOAD as their solution 
here. But I do not think the 
problem was so easily dis¬ 
posed of. In the case of 
LOAN the Clue did not mere¬ 
ly say that it was outstand¬ 
ing but that it was on one’s 
mind which was much more 
significant. However, after 
mature consideration the 
Committee decided that even 
so. the words it is hard in¬ 
deed to be cheerful were too 
sweeping and emphatic, since 
many a situation is conceiv¬ 
able in which a loan may be 
on one’s m-'ni and yet not 
make it hard indeed to be 
cheerful. We preferred LOAD 
because it' was clearly more 
d°fin’te and did not permit 
of such exceptions. 

(Lead)—In life’s race, the 
F^rea.ter a man’s this the more 
is he Slkely to be hurt bv a 
fall. 298-29A 

'"He that climbs highest has 
the greatest fall.” I confess 
that these words were in my 
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mind when I framed this 
Clue. But surely, as in many 
such adages lounded on a 
truth, the author has indul¬ 
ged in an exaggeration 
(doubtless justified by poetic 
licence) to the ends of bre- 
and the better to em¬ 
phasize his point. Because, 
clearly, he that climbs high-! 
est may not fall, and even j 
if he does may only fall, 
lightly I In other words, 
the statement made in the 
adage is too sweeping. The 
Qiue was more guarded and 
by implication referred only 
to men who do fall in life’s 
race; but even so, the com¬ 
mittee questioned the truth 
of the statement completed 
by LEAD. We understood 
this word as it was suggested 
here to mean the distance a 
man is ahead of other or the 
higher his position, whether 
by reason, of merit or of 
birth, or both. And we reflec¬ 
ted that men privileged by 
birth, men with the advant- 
tage of distinguished social 
connections and a superior 
education, may well be less 
hurt by a fall, since there 
is nearly always something 
they can do and they are 
most unlikely to be destitute. 
A superior education has 
been called one of the best 
forms of insurance. We 
thought it reasonable to 
understand LOAD here as 
what a man has to support 
particularly in the sense of 
dependants and other such 
responsibilities and it seemed 
to us logical to assume tha‘ 
the * greater a man’s burden 
In this sense the more is he 
likely to be hurt by a fall. 
Take, for example, the father 
of a big family who loses! 
his job. And even if one 
took load to mean a disabi-* 
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lity like ill-heal.h, a similar 
argument applied, because it- 
would be the harder tor him 
to get another job. 

LOAF, n., a mass of bread or 
cake. a lump^; a lounge, 
idlmg. V. i. spend time idly. 

(Loan, Lead)—Usually greatly 
welcomed by person in des¬ 
perate straits. 96-4D 

The issue was decided by the 
phrase “desperate s.raits.” 
Although not necessarily 
meaning to border on desti¬ 
tution, it does so in the vast 
majority of cases and Lead 
was the weakest of the three 
alternatives. Moreover, a 
lead, or advice, to people in 
such circumstances is often 
so palpably bad. that only 
the very foolish pay any at¬ 
tention to it. I submit that 
the extremity indicated by 
the adjective ‘desperate’ 
pointed to Loaf as being the 
apter of the two remaining 
alternatives. Had a some¬ 
what milder expression such 
as ‘strained circumstances’ 
been used then Loan might 
well have been the better 
solution. 

(Load, Loan, Loam)—Heavy 
this is apt to cause one acute 
discomfort. 160-2 ID 

Just as it was only reasonable 
to suppose In the case of 
LOAD that it was carried 
nnd in the case of LOAN that 
it was raised, so was it rea¬ 
sonable to suppose that the 
loaf was eaten. With this 
reflection, the committee 
formed the opinion that 
I.OAF was a well-fltting 
solution. They thought 
LOAD was less apt, because 
much would necessarily de¬ 
pend upon how lon5 one 
carried the load and how the 
weight was disposed. They 
observed that a loan often 
relieves one of acute mental 
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discomfort and may even i 
bring substantial profic.j 
LOAM was considered to be 
very far-feiched in compari¬ 
son with the other alterna-j 
tives. 

'(Lead, Loan)—The more voli | 
this the more likely are y«‘Li : 
to regret it. 299-3D! 

Since bankers. money-lendersi 
and others who ?end money. 


literally Toad", and ‘burden" 
are virtually synonymous. 
On the other hand. Loan 
seemed peculiarly apt. Not 
infrequently a persjn’s pro¬ 
gress is accelerated by his 
taking up a heavy loan, of 
which he makes highly profit¬ 
able use. Nevertheless^it can¬ 
not seriously be gainsaid that 
often the burden of a heavy 


as a matter of business could; 
not be excluded from the 
scope of this Clue, we frlL, 
that LOAN was an obvious-; 
iy unsuitable Alternative. It, 
IS a generally accepted axiom | 
That idleness breeds discon-, 
tent, and while there are ex-] 
ceptions to this contention.' 
we thought it could reason-; 
ably be held that the more; 
you LOAF the more likely ■ 
are you to realize the truth: 
of Kipling’s lines: 

The Camel’s hump is an ugly 
lump. 

Which well you may see at the 
Zoo; ! 

But uglier yet is the hump wc; 
get. i 

From having too little to do. 

LOAN, n., something lent, the act: 
of lending; v.t., grant loan of ! 

(Load)—^A person’s progress is 
often considerably slowed by. 
the burden of a heavy one. j 
126-1 TDj 

Occasions when a person’s pro-' 


Joan has the effect stated in 
the Clue. With the selected 
solution The burden of’ was 
fully .justified. In this case 
these words made it clearer 
that the person with whose 
pr ogress we were concerned 
borrowed the mone.y and did 
not lend it. which fact was 
not established b.y the word 
Toan’ itself. Finally, «t’aere 
was no Question here of bur¬ 
den (now figurative) being 
synonymous with ‘loan.’ 

I (Moan, Moon)—Hard persons 
seldom do this for senti¬ 
mental reasons. 241-28D 

LOCK, n., a portion of hair that 
hangs from the head, one of 
the portions into which the 
hair groups itself. 

(L'lck)—Conspicuous this of 
hair often causes person t > 
bo stared at. 219-34A 

LOCKS, n., pi., lock: hair: 
arrangements for raising and 
lowering the leveis of water 
In a canal. 


gress is not considerably | 
slowed by a heav.y load must! 
he few indeed. I suggest' 
that the adverb ‘often’ would! 
therefore have made an 
understatement of the sen-1 
fence completed by load ] 
Moreover, ‘the burden of’l 
would surety have been 
superfluous, with this alter¬ 
native as the solution. The.se 
words did not make it anv 
clearer that the heavy load 
was being carried by the 
person mentioned; and us^d 


(Looks)—Often decide the 
Beauty Contest winner. 

22'-34A 

Look.s. no doubt, are the basic 
criterion of beauty and 
Locka simply add to it. In a 
Beauty Contest, however, it 
usually happens that a few 
of the most beautiful girls 
are ultimately selected from 
the multitude of entrants. 
It is then that Locks often 
T)iay a decisive part in enab¬ 
ling the judges, to make a 
final choice. 
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(Docks, Locks)—Large vessels 
nave to be navigated with 
great care through these. 

48-26D 

(Looks) — Clumsy treatment 
damages some types of these 
irreparably. 79-1 

One cannot discriminate be-; 
tween types of Looks on the I 
Question oi their susceptibi-i 
lit.v to damage from clumsy! 
treatment. Now hair is part! 
Oi a person’s looks, and soj 
the same argument applies U.\ 
Locks if one thinks only of 
hair. A distinction is. how¬ 
ever. deliberately made in 
in the Clue, locks of metal 
being clearly indicated to 
the discerning b.y ‘some 
types.’ ! 

(Looks) — Regarding women 
mere man frequently finds it 
difficult to distinguish faked 
from natural these. 171-37A 
(Looks) — Only exceptionally 
good these can withstand the 
ravages of time. 263-3r)A 
(Looks)—As a rule man is 
more apt to lose his than a 
woman hers. 374-14A 

Perhaps some of .you doubted 
whether a man’s hair could 
be described as I cks. Bid 
the term is defined in the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary a^ 
simply ‘hair of the head’ and 
in Chamber’s Dictionary 
‘tufts or ringlets of hair’. We 
felt there was more to be 
said for LOCKS as the Solu¬ 
tion because of the word' 
as a rule in the Clue. In oui 
view it must ho clear t- 
the most casual observer tha 
as a rule a man is more ap 
to lose his hair than a 
woman hers. Indeed, sc’en 
tists have tried to find 
the reason of this apparen' 
iniusice to men and failed 
Possibly it never occurred to 
them that women are often 
responsible! But scientists 
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are notoriously out of touch 
with human realities. They 
might even have difficulLy in 
understanding how a woman 
can be re.-p.msible when a 
man tears ou: h.s own hairl 
We felt theie was less to 
support the suggestion that 
as a rule a man is more apt 
t" lose his Looks .han a 
woman is hers. Masculine 
looks are in a different cate¬ 
gory from femlnin'' ones. A 
man’s ge.tirig thin on top 

need not much impair his 
looks. And despite all the 
aids to beauty of which 
woman avails herself. a 
man’s face of.en survives 
the ravages of time better 
than a woman’s, to sa.v no¬ 
thing of his figure. 

LOFTY, adj.. high, noble, exalt¬ 
ed. 

(Softy)—Company of such per¬ 
son soon grows wearisome. 

99-9A 

(Sotfy)—Cultured man of shv 
disposition is often mistaken¬ 
ly thought to be fhis 

148-19D 

LOG, n , a piece of felled timber, 
a ship’s record of daily pro¬ 
gress, a heavy, sluggish per¬ 

son. 

(Fog)—May cause shin’s Cap¬ 
tain anxiety. .30-38 A 

The word also served as 

a pointer to Ihc correct solu¬ 
tion of the Cdue. Foa is the 
deadliest of the perils to 
which sailors are exposed 
and is unquestionably a 
cause of deep anxiety to 
Skippers. On the other hand, 
whether ship’s Too may or 
may not cause a Captain un¬ 
easiness depends on the na¬ 
ture of the entries, which of 
course, are scrutinised bv 
his superiors at the end of 
each voyage. 

(Fog)—At sea ship’s knots ffo 
down in this. 53-21D 
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XLag)—^The shortcomings ot 

an employee who is tms usu¬ 
ally bring about his early 
dismissal. 117-35Aj 

The former could only be j 
given its figurative definition, 
“a heavy, stupid, or sluggish 
person.” Read thus, lop 
made what was on the face I 
of it an apt solution. A 
Lag is a convict and if strict-1 
ly Interpreted this altema-l 
tive was not eligible as the 
solution, for how could a 
convict be an employee? But 
even regarding the term 
Lag as applicable to an ex¬ 
convict. I do not think the 
statement so completed | 
would hav^e baen a fair one, 
because it presumes that 
such a person must have 
shortcomings which might 
render his retention as an 
employee undesirable. That 
an ex-gaolbird may be effi¬ 
cient at his job would not be 
remarkable, for many a 
wrongdoer is highly intelli¬ 
gent, and what is equally 
important, he may also be a 
thoroughly reformed mem¬ 
ber of Society. 

(Low)—Even flirtatious young 
women'seldom exercise their 
wiles on this kind of fel/low. 

231-lOD 

A low fellow may be mean, 
degraded, coarse or vulgar, 
or all of these things and yet 
be attractive to a .young 
woman, especially if he 
shows a lively interest in 
her. Indeed, many a low 
fellow is not only flashily 
handsome, but bold in his 
manner with women. Flir¬ 
tatious young women usually 
have their lull share of that 
feminine vanity which enjoys 
fanning the admiration of a 
tfood-lQpking man. Ihey may 
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not be keen to respond to or 
retain that admiration if he 
later proves to be a low fel¬ 
low. but that is altogether 
a different quejstion_and, inci¬ 
dentally, a very debatable one 
too. For these reasons we 
aid not think LOW merited 
selection. A LOG is a heavy 
sluggish, stupid psrson, and 
as such seldom evinces more 
than a bovine admiration of 
a flirtatious young woman. 
We thought that, broadly 
speaking, it would be true ' 
to say that flrtatious young 
women do not often exercise 
their wiles on this type of 
fellow, no matter how good- 
looking he might be. The 
phrase exerc.se their wiles 
clearly implied more than a 
tentative flirtatious glance 
or gesture, and the response 
of a log to such an invitation 
would seldom, we consider¬ 
ed. inspire young women of 
the type referred to with any 
desire to develop the experi¬ 
ment! 

LONELY, adj., solitary, unfre¬ 
quented. 

(Comely, Lovely. Homely)— 
Women who have been this 
when young are often very 
self-centred. 105-14D 

(Lovely)—^Bachelor who wish- 
es to remain one should steer 
clear of women who are 
, 120-20A 

They saw that there is safety 
in numbers can be appilio 1 
to no problem more aptly 
than that of the bachelor 
who wishes to remain sin- 
f , j here It ha» two¬ 

fold application. Just as 
there Is safety for him in 
having plenty of marriage- 
ab3e feminine acoualntances 
so there is for him in their 
having themselves manv ad- 
mirer^-^of which a lovely 
woman is assured if she is 
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unmarried. It Is chiefly on 
this reasoning I base my be¬ 
lief that a lonely woman 
would constitute a greater 
menace than a Lovely one to 
a bachedor wishing to pre¬ 
serve his single blessedness. 
However, the Clue had a 
subtler side which was quite 
compatible with this argu¬ 
ment and further iusifled the 
exclamation mark. The 
“lonely woman’s’* pose is one 
of the countless wiles which 
Eve employs to exploit man’s 
protective instincts. 

(Lively, Lovely)—Such a child 
often occasions parents 
much anxiety. 190-19D 

Her being lovely does not Imply 
that aj child is ill-natured or 
otherwise difficult to manage 
(I refer to such a child In 
the feminine gender since 
the adjective lovely Is ap¬ 
plied to a girl rather than to 
a boy). Very conscientious 
or overanxious parents may 
sometimes be apprehensive 
and worry lest a child’s 
loveliness should dead to her 
being spoiled, but in most 
cases this can be prevented 
by commonsense precautions. 
We, therefore, took the view 
that ojjtcn and much would 
have made an exaggeration 
of the statement completed 
by LOVELY. Whereas there 
would not be the same 
chance of a lively child being 
spoiled liveliness may well 
occasion parents anxious 
moments and give them a 
few headaches! But for 
LIVELY also in our view 
the words often and much in 
the Clue went too far. It Is 
now generally agreed by psy¬ 
chologists that loneliness In 
childhood can be extremely 
harmful and a potential 
cause of many lUs, chief ^ 
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among which fear. A lonely 
child tends to dwell too much 
within himselt, to become 
overim aginative and sensi¬ 
tive. 

LONG, adj., tedious, delaying. 
(Lone) At sea in bad weather 
this sort of vigil is a great 
strain. 97-20D 

In relation to the phrasing of 
this Clue the rejected alter¬ 
native Lone was too loose- 
fitting to merit selection. A 
vigil is a spell of watchful¬ 
ness and whether such a spell 
in bad weather at sea be a 
mild or a great strain de¬ 
pends largely .on its duration 
and a great deal on the type 
of vessel involved. On the 
last point the Clue offered no 
enlightenment. But what¬ 
ever the type of vessel be, 
it cannot be gainsaid that a 
Long vigil in bad weather 
imposes a gr^at strain on a 
seaman, since in addition to 
increasing his anxiety it 
often deprives him of many 
hours’ sleep. 

(Lone)—Such journeys to un¬ 
familiar places usually ap¬ 
peal more to men than to 
women. 309-19A 

(Lone)—Most of us feel admi¬ 
ration for persons who wage 
a this fight against adversity^ 
329-2aA 

(Lone)—It’s usually more gra¬ 
tifying to win when it’s been 
a.struggle. 414-5D 

Since LONG clearly implies 
that the struggle has been a 
hard one. the Committee 
were satisfied that it’s usu¬ 
ally more gratifying to win 
when it’s been a LONG stru¬ 
ggle. Not altpai/s, because 
there are occasions on which, 
winning a struggle does not 
gratify us perhaps by rea¬ 
son of our sympathy with 
somebody who has lost. Mo¬ 
reover, it may be a pyrhic 
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victory. The Committe thou¬ 
ght there is less reason ior 
gratihcaaou in winning a 
LONE struggle. it’s being 
a lone struggle does not ne-j 
ce&saruy imply that it has j 
been hard, .rvnd may it not’' 
raJier be iwa'e gratilymg. 
whe.i others have oeen on j 
our side in ihe struggle and 
ioin With us in our re.ioic-i 
irigs? Think of the spirii oIi 
cameradene in war-time.' 
“Pleasures alTord more cie-: 


light when shared 
o hers 

with i 

i 

LOOK, n., appjaiancc, gace or 

glance, expressi'^n 

of the' 

eyes. 

j 

(Ncok)—Lovers express 

their ’ 


mutual sympathy and lov^e j 
in man.y a quiet cne. I 

102-9 a! 

(Book)—Smug cne is apt to be j 
extremely irritating. 149-16D! 
‘The Adiudication Committee J 
attached particular impor- j 
tance to the emphatic nature - 
of the words “extremely irri-| 
lating.’* They thought that! 
the personal element inhe-! 
rent in a smug look made it; 
more liketly to be ex‘remeh i 
irritating than a book whi^-h 
is, so to speak, impersonal, j 
Moreov^er, as a rule a smug j 
book can be put aside and 
ignored more easily than aj 
smug look can be di.^missed; 
from the mind. : 

(Cook)—Gen.raUv .‘^paaki* g, it; 
is the women who this well - 
who find it the less di/TiculLi' 
to obtain a husband. 197-2IDi 
"We noted at the outset that the i 
Glue merely said obtain n i 
hiisband. Whether, having 
got a husband, the women 
described keep him con¬ 
tented was another matter 
and one with which solver.s 
had no need to bother them 
selves. Obviously, there was 
an implied comparison here 
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betwen those women who 
look or cook well and those 
who do not. We preferred 
LOOK because, alas! it is 
all too often not until after 
marriage that a man thinks 
serioiisay about the domestic 
qualifications of his bride. 
In many cases prior to that 
event he is much more con¬ 
cerned with her personal ap¬ 
pearance. 

(Lion, Loon)—The iind'seem¬ 
ing are often easily misled 
by one. 265-31A 

(Book)—A person’s this often 
reveals the type of person he 
IS. ' 289-3D 

Clearly the phrase tbe ti^pe of 
person he is, read in con¬ 
junction with either Alterna¬ 
tive, could only be interpret¬ 
ed in its colloquial sense as 
an outline or an aspect of 
the type of person denoted. 
In the given cuiitext LOOK, 
of course, meant general ap¬ 
pearance and demeanour 
and we found nothing to 
quarrel within the assertion 
that a p'erson’s general 
appearanu^ and demeanoui 
often reveals, in the broad 
sense implied, the type of 
p^*rson he is. For ins.ance 
the look of a drunkard often 
reveals that he is a person 
immoderately addicted tc 
alcohol. A farm-hand’s rustic 
appearance and bearing, i 
seaman’s wealher-beatei 

face, are examples whir! 
could ho multiplied in thi 
connection. BOOK seemec 
to us too vague in relatioi 
to the statement made. Cer 
tainly an author’s book ver 
often, if not usually, reveal 
the type of person he is, bu 
the Clue did not restric 
BOOK to this Interpret? 
tion. Tt simply said a pel 
son’s book. which coul 
mean any book belonging 1 
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a person, which in our viewr 
rendered tne assertion com¬ 
pleted by this Alternative 
hightiy questionable. I 

(Lock)—Innocent man is apt to! 
De most indignant when j 
police this him up as suspect, i 
316-20A i 

Our view here was that with 
very raix 2 exception, an inno-| 
cent man would be positive-! 
ly and extremely angry il' 
he were locked up as a sus-| 
pect by the police. Apt to: 
be and 77iost tndipnant seem¬ 
ed to us inadequate expres¬ 
sions in relation to the Al¬ 
ternative LOCK. Putting 
ourselves in the place of the 
innocent man referred to, we 
felt that the phrasing of the 
Clue accorded much more 
aptly with the Solution 
LOOK, having regard to the 
implication that the inno¬ 
cent man in question would 
be made aware by the police 
that he was under suspicion. 

'(Loot)—His this sometimes 
helps police to recognise riot¬ 
er. 252-30D 

(Book, Cook)—Unpleasant one 
is apt to upset sensitive per¬ 
son unduly. 361-15D 

LOOKS, n. pi, look; appearances 
gazes or glances, expressions 
of the eyes. 

(Locks)—Craft may frequently 
be seen in. 31-9A 

(Locks)—Many women mana¬ 
ge to defeat nature bv mak- 
ing these appear attractive. 

47-16D 

My reason for reieeting Locks 
was that the solution Looks 
may be said to embrace 
Locks. The expression Looks 
does not refer exclusively to 
th? face, but to the whole 
physical appearance and In 
attending to her locks, a wo- 
man is primarily actuated bv 
■the major desire to improve 
her Looks. It is without^ 
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•doubt a sad reflection on hu¬ 
man nature that the majori¬ 
ty of women are still com¬ 
pelled to legara their looks 
as their most powerful wea¬ 
pon in the bailie of life. But 
even the most ardent femin¬ 
ists admit that marriage is 
still the best profession for 
the average woman. And un¬ 
til the old Adam has died in 
man ihe old Eve in woman 
will prompt her to make her¬ 
self appear as attractive as 
possible. 

(Hooks)—A woman find man 
very helpful when these need 
dOing up. 81-24A 

A wornan may find a husband 
very helpful when there are 
Ho<‘ks to be done up*—or un¬ 
done, for that matter. But 
the Clue does not stipulate 
wives and what of the un¬ 
married? The solution Looks 
Is open to no such criticism. 
Whereas Eve undoubtedly 
contributes much to the effi¬ 
ciency of the beauty parlour 
and its aids to feminine 
charm man, I submit is the 
predominant factor in the 
sphere of beauty culture. 

(Hooksj—Many roor fish are 
deceived and subsequently 
landed by these. 87-20D 

Fish are not deceived by hooks 
but by bait, artificial or 
otherwise. So much for the 
literal interpretation of the 
Clue. Readings it figuratively 
presented an entirely differ¬ 
ent problem, of which looks 
was to my mind an apt so¬ 
lution. A man who falls for 
a designing woman is com¬ 
monly called a poor flsh. 

(Locks)—Nowadays it Is extre¬ 
mely difficult to estimate a 

woman’s age by her. 

135-31A 

•‘Nowadays” Implied that in 
former days it was not extre- 
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mely difficult thus to estima¬ 
te a woman’s age. Such an 
implication coula not oe Jus¬ 
tified. From the dawn of ci¬ 
vilization it must have Deen i 
at least extremely difficult 
to estimate a woman's age 
by her lochs. Nowadays It is| 
usually, if not always, im¬ 
possible. There is much more 
to go on with looks than 
with locks. Nevertheless, 
whereas in former days It 
may not have been so diffi¬ 
cult to estimate a woman's 
age from her looks, modem 
beauty culture makes it ex¬ 
tremely so. 

!<Locks)—It is usually notice¬ 
able when women neglect 
their these. 207-7D 

'(Books)—Most people prefer 
cheerful ones. 209-13A 

Most v^ople is a very sweep¬ 
ing phrase and we wondered 
whether it would not be rash 
to say definiely that most 
people prefer cheerful 
BOOKS. What about the vast 
number who prefer thrillers, 
regardless of wheher they are 
cheerful and the many who 
prefer tragedies and realism, 
which IS seldom very cheer¬ 
ful. LOOKS seemed to be 
much safer and on less con¬ 
troversial ground. We form¬ 
ed the opinion that unques¬ 
tionably most people prefer 
those around them to have 
cheerful looks rather than 
dismal' ones. 

(Books)—^Age often imparts 
fresh charm to these. 

303-3D 

[(Books, Cooks)—^How widely 
opdnions vary as to what 
constitutes good these! 

347-14D 

COOKS was regarded at least 
apt here. We siny^ly could 
i not think of adequate gro- 
iinds for asserting that opi- 
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nions vary so widely as to 
what constitutes good cooks« 
Rather did we feel that there 
must be a wide measure of 
agreement on the subject. 
We were satisfied that opi¬ 
nions vary much more as to 
what constitutes either goocl 
BOOKS or good LOOKS but 
we felt that the latter affor¬ 
ded more justification for 
the emphasis effected by the 
exclamaiory how in the Clue. 
In other words, we took the 
view that opinions vary more 
as to what constitutes goo i 
looks than as to what cons¬ 
titutes good bonks. good 
books must conform to cei- 
tain general standards, whe¬ 
reas good looks are very 
much a matter of individual 
taste; and a face, be it a 
man's or a woman’s, that la 
regarded by some peop’e as. 
good looking may well be ad¬ 
versely criticised by others. 

(Locks)—Dictates of fashion 
effect frequent striking chan¬ 
ges in women’s these. 

375-1 ID 

LOCKS could mean only hair. 
Now, think of your own fe¬ 
male acquaintances. Would 
you say that the dictates of 
fashion effect frequent sfn- 
king changes in their hair? 
We considered that LOOKS 
which may well embrace 
locks, was more consistent 
with the reference in the~^ 
Clue to women in general. 
Remember, looks are not ne¬ 
cessarily restricted to one's 
face but may include one’s 
entire personal appearance. 

(Locks)—Neglecting her these 
is apt to make a woman look 
older than she is. 379-26D 

(Books. Cooks)—People who 

have good.usually da"’ 

their best to look after them 
well. 418-24A. 
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We thought there was more to 
be said for LOOKS because 
they are of incomparably 
more personal importance to 
us than either BOOKS or 
COOKS. Our looks are with 
us always, aM the time, ^ 
throughout our lives. Andi 
from our own observations 
we formed the op nion that 
it is usual for people who 
have good teeth, good hair, 
good skin or a good figure 
■tjD do their best to look after 
such features. Admittedly 
opinions may vary widely 
as to what consti ju'es good 
looks, but surely one may de¬ 
pend upon it that if a per¬ 
son’s looks can in any wav 
be considered good the pro¬ 
bability is that he (and par¬ 
ticularly she!) will '/hink 
Hhem so. On the other hand 
are there not all too many 
people wh> have gooi 
BOOKS and don’t apprecia¬ 
te them? The.v^may bj.y them 
because they tthink it is the 
thing to df>, and then let 
them moulder in book cases 
or bookshelves. perhaps a 
prey to silver fish and cock¬ 
roaches. I said buy them— 
sometimes alas! people bor¬ 
row good books and show 
equal disregard of their va¬ 
lue! For similar reasons we 
thought words do their 

best to look af^er them ineAl 
went rather far for COOKS. 

LOON, n., idler, scamp, boor. 

(Lion)—^Discretion and a certa¬ 
in courage are needed for 
dealing with an angry one. 

63-39A 

certain...” means some 
though not necessarily a lot, 
and this qualification of the 
word 'courage*, was a clear 
TJointer to the solution. Loon. 
For it is common knowledge 
that even extraordinary cou¬ 


rage not infrequenly proves 
unavailing ia encounters 
with an angry lion. On the 
oher hand, with “discretion 
and a certain coruage” one 
can nearly always dispel or 
allay the anger of a person 
who is describable as a loon. 
;*LOOSE, adj., free, not attached, 
lax, slack. 

(Boose, Goose)—Woman’s guile 
has made many a steady 
young man this. 96-16D 

(Boose. Goose)—Bitter disapd* 
ointment in love makes many 
a weak young man this. 

124-4D 

(Goose)—Not often can any 
dependency be placed on 
man who is this. 213-15D 
LOOT. n.. act of plundering esp. 
in a conquered city, plunder. 

(Look. Loon)—Of.en largely 
responsible for crowd’s be¬ 
coming riotous. 416-18A 

LOPS, n., cuts or enforced deduc¬ 
tions. 

(Loss)—Year after year the in¬ 
come-tax payer uncomplain- 
ly has to put up with. 

43-34A 

Loss was so loose and vague 
when applied to the Clue 
that it invited reiection. I 
eliminated Loss, because I 
could see no iustification for 
calling a tax loss especially 
an existing tax which most 
income earners know has to 
be paid. To my mind. Lops, 
which colloquially means 
cuts or enforced deductions 
from salary, fitted the Clue 
so aptly that there seemed 
no reasonable argument aga¬ 
inst it. 

LORD, n., a rul<er, master, chief. 

(Loud)—May be called a big 
noise! 195-32D 

It would surely seem that deli¬ 
berate rejection of a solution 
simply because of its very 
obviousness could be the 
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only explanation of a solver’s 
not putting LORD as the so¬ 
lution here. Clearly the no¬ 
bleman mentioned may be 
called a hip noise, which is a 
colloquialism meaning verson 
of iniporlance. On the other 
•hand, loud is exclusively an 
adjective and can by no 
stretch of the imagination be 
used as a noun. How, there¬ 
fore, can LOUD be called a 
big noise? 

LORE, n., teaching, erudition. 

(Love)—It is debatable whether 
man is any the happier for 
this. 71-6D 

I reiected Love because I do 
not believe it debatable that 
man is happier because of 
love. While it must be ad¬ 
mitted that many great tra¬ 
gedies have been attributa¬ 
ble to love, which has always 
been regarded as the ruling 
passion, an analysis would, 
probably show that the tra¬ 
gedies were in the main due} 
to frustrated love. A world j 
without love would be tooj 
dreary to contemplate, and! 
with the consensus of opinion} 
throughout the ages in sup-' 
port, I contend it has been! 
proved bevond question that! 
man is happ'er because of! 
love. Lore, which can be ta-i 
ken to mean erudition and | 
scholarship generally, as well | 
as a particular t'ranch of 
learning, remained to be con¬ 
sidered. Now it is no new 
theory that knowledge may 
not make a man happier. Po¬ 
wer it can bring him and all 
that moeny will buy. but too 
often only bitter disillusion¬ 
ment is the sequel. Never¬ 
theless, it would be not me¬ 
rely shallow cynicism but 
brass stupidity to declare 
that Lere, with all that the 
term embraces in its widest 
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sense, has only brought the, 
world misery. The philan¬ 
thropy of industrial and com¬ 
mercial magnates, the boons 
i conferred by medical scien- 

1 ce—thinking at random one 

! could riddle any such argu- 

I ment. It is indispuiable that 

: lore has given mankind both 

I joy and sorro w, but the pro- ^ 

I portion in whic-h the scales 

I are weighed is debatable, 

j (Love)—It is questioiiable whe¬ 
ther man is happier or un- 
happier for this. 146-16A 

LORN, adi-, desolate. 

(Torn)—When fond lovers are 
unexpectedly parted they 
cannot help feeling. 92-14A 

LOSE, v. t., to miss fail; to be 
! deprived of; to cease to have. 

I (Pose)—The nicest people al¬ 
ways do this gracefully. 

1-19D 

The two words of which a 
choice had to be made were 
“Pose” and “Lose”. A mo¬ 
ment’s reflection was suffi¬ 
cient for the wise solver to 
realize that it is not only the 
“Nicest people” who pose 
“gracefully,” and that “Lose” 
was, therefore, the only logi¬ 
cal answer. 

(Pose)—Sports champion natu¬ 
rally has to fairly frequently 
during his career. 103-17D 
Firstly the word Pose, taken bv 
isolf, did not fit in at all 
well. And even reading it as 
meaning to pose for the ca-;^, 
mera it s’ill did not accord 
with the word during his ca¬ 
reer. A sports Champion’s 
career begins with his first 
attempt and during most of 
the time that he is striving 
for the championship he is 
unknown or neglected by 
press photographers. It Is on¬ 
ly after he has become au 
champion that he has picto¬ 
rial news value. And even 
then he is compelled to pose. 
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as the Clue implied. On the 
other hand it is inevitable 
that a sportsman has to lose 
fairly olten to superior oppo- 
iienti before he becomes a 
champion i.e, during his 
career. 

(Pose)—Many men do this me- 
rel/ because they lack con- 
iidcnce. 250-29A 

Here was a simple question oi j 
cause (mere lack of confidon-i 
ce) and elfect (loiing or po-j 
sing). We felt there were [ 
more substantial grounds toi j 
saying that mere lack of con- | 
fidence makes many men lose i 
than that it makes many ' 
men pose. Adm.t cdly. not | 
a few instances might be! 
pointed to in which men who 
in some degree lack confi¬ 
dence pose. But do many 
men pose mer^Hy because 
they lack confidence? Surely 
in a good proportion of such 
cases there are other contri¬ 
butory factors— perhaps an 
inherent tendency to pose. 
Moreover, is not a cerlam 
degree of confidence required 
as a rule to affect a pose? 
Certainly the chain of cause 
and effect did not seem to us 
to be so clear or direct in the 
case of POSE as in that of 
LOSE. We felt it to be a much 
more tenable assump'ion that 
many men lose merelv be¬ 
cause they lack confidence; 
that is to say, manv men 
have all the qualifications 
for winning but have con¬ 
vinced them reives of the 
contrary and thus lose thro¬ 
ugh lack of confidence which. 
In the form of nervousness, 
vitiates their powers. 

(Love)—^As a rule, we are apt 
to overrate value of what we 
this. 2r»8-29D 

It Is implicit in the very fact 
that we love that in assessing 
the object of our love (and.* 
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all too often, alas! a good 
many other things as well!) 
we disregard the laws of lo¬ 
gic and the rules of reason. 
Ol this we are assured by the 
sages and by the poets who 
are the sages of love. Where¬ 
fore. the Committee felt, 
merely to say that as a rule 
we are only apt to overrate 
the value of what we love 
would be grossly understat¬ 
ing the case. Of course, some 
people (namely, those in 
love!) will vehemently protest 
and declare it utterly false 
that we ever in any way over¬ 
rate the value of a thing we 
truly lov’-c; tbat, so far from 
being blind, love is divinely 
inspired and infallible. But 
even if this theory were ac¬ 
cepted, then LOVE would 
bo none the less opon to ob¬ 
jection as the Solution here, 
on the grounds that we nerer 
overrate in any degree the 
value cf what we love! LOSE 
the Commit ee found open 
to no such Cvintcntious argu¬ 
ment. As a rule that very fact 
of your losing a thing ends to 
invest it in retrospect with 
a value it seemed never to 
possess when yours, and a va¬ 
lue that is usually exaggera¬ 
ted. Such is the perversity 
of human nature and who 
among you cannot tesTify to 
this from personal experien¬ 
ce? 

(Love)—Shear greed causes 
manv people to this a lot of 
money. 290-21A 

(Love)—The more money you 
have the less likely you are 
to this it. 334-13D 

Juvenal in his Satires, wrote 
that the love of money grows 
as the money itself grow'j. 
Whether or not man’s appe¬ 
tite for money thus grows 
by what it feeds on we were 
certainly not prepared to say 
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that the more money you I usually causes the person 

have the less likely you concerned the de^^ of an- 

are to LOVE it. We much xiety denoted in the Clue, 

preferred LOSE as the Solu- (Love)—His bemg rich often 

lion, since the more monev tends to make A 

you have the more likely you his freedom. 405-2oA 

are to Invest it safely. Other LOSER, n.. one who loses. 


things being eaual, a man 
whose cac’ital is large need 
not look for such a high ra:e 
of interest as one whose ca¬ 
pital is small. And the rich¬ 
er a man the more likely he 
is to get good information. 

(Love)—Those who this exces¬ 
sively experience a great deal 
of acute anxiety. 357-37A 

We reiected LOVE because we 
felt it would be true to say 
that those people who love 
excessively virtually always 
experience a great deal of 
acute anxiety. For as well as 
being excessively solicitious 
of the loved one’s welfare 
they are over fearful lest 
an f thing should occur to 
threaten their love. Conse¬ 
quently they tend to magnify 
every trivial ill which may 
befall the ob.1ect of their 
love and are hypersensitive 
to the moods of the latter. 
Love between persons, by its 
very nature, is never entire 
ly free from anxiety and 
when such love is excess¬ 
ive the anxiety is natu¬ 
rally very greatly intensifiei 
We did not think it could 
reasonablv” be contended that 
those who LOSE excessively 
always experience a oreat 
deal of acute anxiety. Some 
wealthy people can afford to 
lose excessively and when 
they do so are not occasion¬ 
ed more than a limited mea¬ 
sure of anxiety. Again, some 
heavy losers are of a phleg¬ 
matic disposition. There are 
exceptions, however, and we 
agreed that excessive loss 
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(Lover)—^A good one is compa- 
rativel.v seldom a selfish per¬ 
son. 195-22D' 

The scope of the adjective aood 
in this Clue was clearly res¬ 
tricted to whatever the solu¬ 
tion denoted. In other words 
the person refine i to was 
not described as good in any 
other way than in his quali¬ 
ties as a LOSER or a LOVER 
We felt that selfishness, 
which has been described as 
love’s cousin, by no means 
necessarily prevents a man 
from being a good lover. In 
fact, many a lover is extre¬ 
mely selfish so far as anybo¬ 
dy else but his beloved Is 
concerned, and somet mes— 
perhaps often—^without even 
that exception! A jealous 
lover is usually more concer¬ 
ned with having a complete 
monopoly of his beloved that 
he is with her happiness. On 
the other hand, although a 
selfish person may pose as a 
good loser for appearance’s 
sake, he can seldom really 
be so since he is primarily 
concerned with his own gain. 
(Lover)—Conceited person is 
comparatively seldom a good ’ 
this. 213-35A 

We felt that comparatively 
seldom would have much un¬ 
dersated the freouenev with 
which a conceited person is a 
good LOVER. Be it noted 
that good in th's context 
clearly applied to the person 
described only in his capacl- ^ 
ty as whatever was denoted 
by the solution. He need not 
be good in any other sense. 
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We reflected that in court-r word ‘"many” was justlfisd 

ship, as in many another hu- and Lorn* accordingly beca- 

man sphere, cne is often va- me my selection, 
lued at one’s own valuation. (Loves)—How hard it usually 

and self-assurance and a high is for a person to hide the 

opinion of himself of en en- fact that he this a let of 

haaces a lover's charm. Se- money! 276-26A 

lectlng LOVER, we remark- (Loves)—Haw often does proud 

ed that a conceited person man feign iridiflerent towar- 

mav possibly, perhaps bvj ds things he! 374-33A 

very reason of hiS nature, bei (Loves)—Loving wife is usually 
a good loser. But, conceit be-' patient when huVjby—h's iob. 
ing the self-revealing vice it 437-21A 

is, that is comparatively sel- LOSS, n., misfortune, anything 


dom the case. 

(Lover)—^The older a man the 
more deeply he is ap: to fe^l 
being serious this. 264-28D 

(Lover. Lower) — Man often 
suffers far misplaced sym¬ 
pathy by becoming this! 

272-22A 

(Lover)—^Each of them being 
this often forms bond of s.ym- 
path.v between two m?n. 

302-5Dj 

(Lover)—Usually, the older a- 

man the better able he is to 
conceal his feelings as a this. 

366-9D 

(Lover)—One needs to have a 
marked measure of humili¬ 
ty to be a good this. 373-20A 

(Lover)—Good one is usuallv 
of reflective disposition. 

392-26A 

LOSES, third pers. sing lose j 

(Loves)—Manv a girl who *-'i 

one man marries another 
through sheer pique. 

108-fiD 

The word “manv” wen*^ too far' 
for the alternative Lores. I 
doubted verv much whe+her 
it sa frequentW occurs that 
a girf who reallv loves a man 
marries another through 
sheer ri'one. th#> otbe»* 

hand. LnscQ did not necess¬ 
arily oostulata love and such 
instances as that of the rrme. 
1v mercenerv moid were th"® 
included. In this case, 
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lost, the act of losing. 

(Toss)—A heavy one occasion¬ 
ally results in tragedy. 

38-35A 

(Boss)—In a big firm severe one 
causes great concern to many 
employees. 78-23A 

I chase Loss because efficient 
and conscientious employees 
should have little to fear 
from a severe Boss, who may 
well have a keen sense of 
justice. A severe loss, how¬ 
ever may necessitate drastic 
retrenchment in the form of 
wages and staff reductions, 
which would naturally cause 
concern to many employees. 
(Boss, Joss)—Hard work often 
helps a man to bear a cruel 
one philosophically. 101-37A 
(Boss. Lass, Mess)—Foundation 
of manv a successful man’s 
career has b?en laid by seve¬ 
re one earlv in life. 111-29D 
(Loss)—If sensible, jilted young 
lover is soon able to view his 
without regrets. 112-18D 
The pc^sesslve pronoun “his** 
was one good reason for re¬ 
jecting Lass, because a lass 
who has lilted her lover 
would no longer be his. But 
there was an'^ther equally 
strong argr^’ment in fa^mur 
of Lo.ss. The verb “view’* 
with this alte»*native simnly 
implied redectiop uT>on the 
event which, with a senable 
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lover, should soon he possible 
without regrets providing 
there were no unusually 
sharp reminders to awaken 
sentimental le.niniseenc'es. On 
the other hand. for some; 
time af.er he had been jilted ; 
the sight of h.s lost love i 
might well fill even a sensl-j 
ble young man witii regrets. ; 

XLots)—Inexperienced specub j 

ators often make this bv re-* 
lying almost entirely on luck j 
1.30-10D' 

To ‘ make a loss” is a common * 
colloquialism mean ng to In-1 
cur a loss. This established., 
the aptnC'S of what proved to; 
be the correct solution seem-! 
ed obvious. It might be ar-i 
gued that inexperienced sp.^- 
cujiitors 1 dying almost enti¬ 
rely on luck something make 
odd sums, but scarcely that 
they make “lots”, i.e. consi¬ 
derable profits. 

(Lass)—Usually best met with I 
a smile. 223-lOD 

The statement completed by 
LASS would have been too 
sweeping because of the word 
usually in the context. Whe¬ 
ther she is best met with a 
smile depends so much upon 
who the lass is, who is meet¬ 
ing her, and the circumsan- 
ces of the meeting. Had the 
Clue referred to the meeting ! 
of a lover and his lass then 
this alternative might not 
have been open to these ob¬ 
jections. As it was, of/cTf 
would have been a better 
word than usually, we th ou¬ 
ght. In selecting LOSS we re¬ 
marked that only a small 
minority of los.ses are berea¬ 
vements and the reservation 
effected by uusally made 
adequate allowance for these 
exceptions. 
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(Lass)—Young men usually find 
it easier than middle-aged 
men to forget one. 305-35A 
(Lots)—Many firms in India 
have wai to thank for this of 
business. 316-30A 

(Lass)—How hard it is for a 
man to cut one he dearly 
wants to get back! 320-25D 
(Lass)—Sensible fellow rarely 
allows trifling one to bother 
him much. 346-28A 

(Lots)—Well run firms are usu¬ 
ally fully prepared to cope 
with.of business. 

367-17D 

(Las^)—Man usually warns 
friend he sees him courting 
bad this. 376-24D 

To tell a friend, even as a 
warning, that the LASS he 
courts is bad requii*es great 
tact—not to say courage! 
After all the suitor is on 
more than friendly terms 
with the girl and he may 
well violently resent the war¬ 
ning! For that matter—love 
being what it is—he may 
possibly be aware that she is 
bad. One wo.uld undoubtedly 
wish to warn a friend In 
such a situation, but how 
frequently is the warning 
actually given? We for our 
part hesitated to say it is giv¬ 
en so frequently as us^ially. 
Perhaps some of you reason¬ 
ed Ih-t a man always warns 
a friend when he sees him 
courting a })nd loss. But .you 
may have overlooked the in¬ 
veterate gambler, the born 
speculator and the like— 
people who court losses, and 
sometimes bad losses, as part 
of their everyday lives. Their 
friesds (b?cauF_e they are 
fhe’T' friend.s) would surely 
be familiar* with the temper- 
ament and outlook of such 
people, and might consider 
that no useful purpose could 
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be served by giving such war¬ 
nings. Which, we considered, 
justified the exceptions im¬ 
plied by usually with the 
Solution LOSS. i 

(Boss)—Usually, the more a 
man's means the more able' 
he is to cope with severe 
this. :^82-25D 

Admittedly a g< od deal more 
than money may afTec-t a 
man’s ability to cope with a 
severe loss. Much would dc 
pend on the nature of the 
loss—which might be a be-, 
reavement. Nevertheless, we 
felt it broadly tiue to sav 
that the more a man's means 
the more able he usually is 
to cope with a severe LOSS 
After all, even if it were a 
bereavement a man migh' 
well use his money intelli¬ 
gently t(^ find some measure 
of cnmfdrt, no" rec 2 ssarilv 
in distractions for himself. A 
married son may die leaving 
behind little children and the 
man may use his money to 
provide for the welfare of hi^: 
grandchildren. We though . 
there Was less to be said fori 
the statement completed, bv. 
BOSS. Fortified by the know-! 
ledge that he is financially. 
independent, a man accused 
of inefficiency may stand im 
to his boss—and be sacked if 
the boss is secere. In such 
a case could the man be said; 
to have coped with his boss?, 

'(Boss, Lass)—Wome i of.'en tend; 
to regard lightly one that; 
men make a fuss about. I 
390-25AI 

Women often tend to regard j 
lightly a LASS that men ma-| 
ke a fuss about? Had the 
word tend bsen pretend we 
might have agreed—except 
that often might then 
have understated the 
case! In our opinion 
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women are prone to 
take a serious view of such, 
a formidable rival. While 
mindful of instances in which 
women employees are less 
deeply impressed bv a boss 
than are men employee?, we 
thought the statement comp¬ 
leted by BOSS went a little 
too far. We felt we were on 
firmer ground in saying that 
women often tend to regard 
lightly a LOSS that men 
make a fuss about, because 
masculine and feminine va¬ 
lues. particularly of personal 
possessions, are of:en at va¬ 
riance. Men often attach, va¬ 
lue to the age and well-worn 
quality of an article while 
women attach value to new¬ 
ness. An old pipe, an old 
pair of slippers, an old hat 
might well be cherished pos¬ 
sessions to a man. the 
loss of which he would 
make a fuss about—a fuss 
that is unaccDun’^able to wo¬ 
man. 

(Boss. Lass) — Unaccountable 
one is usually worrying. 

398-19D 

(Lass)—A man's atti ude to¬ 
wards bad . .often throws 
much kght on his character. 

416-18D 

LOSSES, n.. pi. loss. 

(Lasses)—In cotb n mills many 
are experienced. 31-30A 

(Lasses)—Figure prominently 
in newspaper reports of Spa¬ 
nish Conflict 75-19A 

Although the press has given 
us occasional accounts of 
feminine participation in the 
Spanish conflict the war des¬ 
patches have. I feel, featu¬ 
red the lasses less prominen¬ 
tly than the losses. The Spa¬ 
nish Amazons seem to have 
been more conspicuous on 
the picture pages of newspa¬ 
pers than in the reports. Mo- 
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reover, the tense of the Clue 
is a poitner to Losses, which 
continue to figure prominent¬ 
ly. whereas the interest on 
the lasses appears to be wa¬ 
ning. 

LOST, p. p, lose, 

(Loot)—During serious riots va¬ 
luables fre^Luently become. 

34-13D 

Loot means possessions obtain¬ 
ed by plunder and riots or 
disturbances of the peace ac¬ 
companied by some violence. 
In riots, however serious 
they may be, looting is by no 
mepns a ‘frequent’ occurren¬ 
ce. But in serious riots, in 
which the rioters are more 
bent on mischief than on en¬ 
riching themselves by plun¬ 
der, ‘valuables’ are frequent- 
lost, in the sense of being 
destroyed or smashed up 
-when buildings which contain 
them are burnt and laid 
waste etc. 

i(Last)—^Nervousness somefmes 
causes a person to be this 
when taking examination. 

241-9A 

Since the Clue did not specify 
any particular kind of exa¬ 
mination we considered that 
LAST had very little to re¬ 
commend it. There are all 
kinds of tests which come 
under the general heading of 
examination in many of whi¬ 
ch the question of position, 
first or last, does not arise 
'That nervousness sometimes 
causes persons to become so 
mentally confused that they 
are completely at a loss when 
undergoing even the simplest 
form of test is well-known 
In our judgment, therefore, 
LOST was the apter Solu¬ 
tion here. 

i(Lout)—^Without a woman, how 
many a man would be this! 

258-2fiD 
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“He’d be lost without her.** 
How often does one hear the 
remark made of a man who 
is clearly dependent on his 
wife! Certainly we of the 
Committee had heard it, or 
its equivalent often enough 
for us to regard LOST as an 
excellent Solution. The term, 
is. of course, intended in its 
figurative sense, and the ex¬ 
clamation mark in the Clue 
was a necessary adjunct to 
the exclamatory how. We 
could think of no such com¬ 
mon type of remark to jus¬ 
tify the Alternative LOUT. 
Moreover, whereas cases are 
by no means rare of a wo¬ 
men reforming a lout, we 
thought the phrasing how 

many a man .ll 

would have exaggerated 
their frequency Surely it is 
not so very often that a wo¬ 
man of the type indicated 
marries a lout or becomes so 
interested in him as to want 
to cure him of his loutish¬ 
ness. 

(Last)—^Designing woman tends 
to be even more designing 
when she thinks she has— 
chance of being married! 

431-29A 

Clearly a designing woman is 
less likely to feel desperate 
when she thinks she has 
merely lost a chance of being 
married than when she thinks 
she has a last chance of 
being married. We therefore 
preferred LOST because of 
the modifying words tends to 
be even in the clue. In our 
view a more positive asser¬ 
tion would have been justi¬ 
fied with LAST as the Solu¬ 
tion. Imagine what a de¬ 
signing woman’s state of 
mind would be if she thought' 
she were confronted with a 
last chance of being mar- 
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Tied . if she ever thought 

so. 

LOT, n., fortune, destiny, appoin¬ 
ted task, a considerable 
amount. 

.'(Rot)—It is often exasperating 
to have to listen to a pessi¬ 
mist’s. 62-30D 

The word “pessimist** was a 
clear pointer to Lot. It is 
exasperating to have to lis¬ 
ten to anybody’s rot and had 
the latter been the intended 
answer the inclusion of 
“pessimist” would have bsen 
either unfairly misleading or 
pointless. But the lot of a 
a pessimist in the eves of the 
latter is always a doleful one 
and to have to listen to a 
recital of it does indeed 
often evoke exasperation in 
a normal person. 

(Rot)—There is no humour in 
that of many a poor profes¬ 
sional comedian. 115-33 A 

A third-class comedian usually 
has the same chance as a 
good one to learn patter 
which is known to possess 
humour. In fact, the rot of 
most comedians is substan¬ 
tially similar, both in sub¬ 
ject and phraseology. The 
manner of its delivery is 
what counts. I therefore 
thought that the statement 
completed by Rot would 
have been altogether too 
sweeping. Seldom indeed 
can the utterances of a 
comedian in themselves pos¬ 
sess no humour, although 
he may fail to bring it out. 
Lot, as suggested by the 
Clue, means destiny and this 
alternative to my mind made 
an excellent solution. That 
there can be no humour in 
the ill-fortune of many a 
comedian poor in either or 
(as is more likely) both 
senses of the word, will be 
generally agxeecL 


.(Tot)—Through constant mari¬ 
tal quarrels many a young 
mother’s is made unhappy. 

119-26 A 

The adjective many in my 
opinon went too far for the 
rejected alternative. Instan¬ 
ces of a lot being thus made 
unhappy must be compara¬ 
tively few. It is reasonable 
to suppose that a child so 
describable would lack the 
intelligence to comprehend 
fully quarrels between 
mother and father. More¬ 
over they may-well both be 
very fond parents. Lot 
seerned susceptible to no 
serious criticism. 

(Jot)—In order to ensnare him- 
a woman will often pretend 

that she doesn’t care a '-* 

for an ardent admirer. 

136-34D 

Had the Clue contained the 
word ‘sometimes’ instead of' 
‘often’, then Jot might well 
have been the better solu¬ 
tion. Surely it is unusual 
for a woman to pretend she 
doesn’t care in the slightest 
degree for an ardent ad¬ 
mirer whom she wishes to 
ensnare. In so preter\ding, 
she would clearly run a grave 
risk of losing him ^altogether. 
To pretend she doesn’t care 
a lot, however, would be by 
no means so risky, while still, 
in all probability being ade¬ 
quate to egg an ardent ad¬ 
mirer on to yet more ardent 
wooing. 

(Jot)—Many artists do not 
seem to care a this for the 
conventions. 176-33D 

We were fully mindful of the 
difference between do not 
care and do* not seem to care, 
but nevertheless held that 
JOT as the solution would 
have resulted in an exagge¬ 
ration. Jot means a whit or 
small amount. To say that 
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many artists do not seem tof 
care a jot for the conventions | 
is to say that they do not i 
seem to care in the slightest! 
d_egiee for them. Giving! 
due weight to the adjective 1 
many, we felt that such a 
statement would have b^en j 
going too far, notwithstand-j 
ing the notoriously uncon-1 
ventional nature of artists i 
The sentence completed by j 
LOT clearly made a much! 
more moderate observation.! 
and one that we felt was! 
reasonable. j 

(Low)—Think twice before you j 
sue man whose resources are ‘ 
this! 268-32A! 

Admittedly if a man’s resource j 
are LOW it may well be the | 
height of folly to sue him 
for the sole purpose of get¬ 
ting heavy damages. But a 
normal pcison would 

scarcely have to think twice 
to realise that. Moreover, 
to confine one’s reasoning 
to these channels was to! 
read into the Clue what v/as. 
not there and hedge the ■ 
problem abf»ut with condi¬ 
tions of which there was no' 
hint. There are many rea-| 
sons for which you may | 
contemplate suing a man! 
and damages are only one ■ 
of them. (For that matter you | 
may only seek token dam-1 
ages to vindicate yoursell) I 
You may seek to restrain a | 
man from infringing .yoiu j 
trade-mark or copyright. Tn j 
this and many other instan-l 
ces the fact that his re-1 
sources are low need no1 j 
give you pause. On the 
other hand, whatever you 
proposed to sue a man for 
whose resources are a LOT. 
we felt the advice that vou 
think twice was appropriate, 
litigation being what it is! 
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(Jot)—Strong character seldom 
cares a this what people say 
of him. 270-37A 

(Sot)—^Alas! company inclined 
to make this of him ofleu 
attracts inexperienced young 
man. 274-26A 

We felt it would be taking too 
gloomy a view to say that 
(‘ompany inclined to make a 
SOT of him at treats an in¬ 
experienced young man so 
frequently as often. After 
all. such company is not 
necessarily gay or cheerful 
and we questioned whether 
a leaning towards alcohol 
occurs so frequently among 
youth. All this, apart from 
the question whether the 
words inclined to make a get 
of him read oddly. Perhaps 
many of you asked yoursel¬ 
ves why it should be regard¬ 
ed as such a pity that com¬ 
pany inclined to make a lot 
of him often attracts an In¬ 
experienced young man. And 
perhaps some of you there¬ 
fore shied away from LOT 
because you had dilficult^ in 
reconciling it with alaal in 
the Clue. But surely flat¬ 
tery of that nature is not 
good for an inexperienced 
young man. Is it not likelv 
tf) give him a swelled, head? 
That such flattery would ap¬ 
peal to the vanity of many 
young men however, we 
could not seriously doubt. 

(Low)—When gambling has 
brought him this, a man is 
well advised to stop it. 

282-20A 

(Jot)—Many people who air 
dogmatic views on India’s 
problems don’t know a this 
about the subject. 319-19D 

(Jotj—^Think twice before you 
advise somebody on subject 
about which you don’t know 
a this! 328-39A 
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XJot)—Really good sport seldom 
cares a this whether he wins 
or loses a Iriendly game. 

332- 22D 

We could not accept the sug¬ 
gestion that because he is a, 
really good sport a man j 
seldom cfires a JOT whetheri 
he wins o,r loses even a; 
iriendly game. In our vnew,! 
such an attitude would be! 
almost unnatural in him., 
Inded. it mi»ht be qu:stK_n-: 
ed whether he were a really} 
good sport if he wei’e so in-; 
different to the game as; 
seldom to care a jot about) 
its result. That he seldom ' 
cares a LOT was, we thought, j 
much the better answer to. 
this problem. j 

<Jot)—We are inclined to envy: 
person who does not worry j 
a this about anything. | 

333- 20A [ 

We are sometimes amaced and, 
often amused by the type of} 
person who does not worry ai 
JOT about anything but, ini 
our view, it would... not he\ 
true to say that we are in-1 
dined to enin; him. Not to j 
worry a jot about anythinp^ 
a person must either bej 
quite irresponsible or com-1 
pletely lacking in natural I 
Reeling, neiher of which de-1 
/ects commonly move us t‘»l 
envy. The assertion that we 
are inclined to emvy a person 
who does not worry a LOT 
about anything seemed to 
us more acceptable, because 
the majority of us are, wc 
thought^ prone to worry ex¬ 
cessively about some of our 
problems. 

fjot)—Unpopularity with his 
fellows seldom worries self- 
centred person a this. 341-22D 

We felt that a person whom 
unpopularity with his fel¬ 
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lows seldom worried even a 
Jot would be not merely self- 
centred but extremely self- 
dependent and independent. 
Indeed he would be self- 
sufficient to an unusual 
degi*ee and an extraordinarv” 
person altogether! That un¬ 
popularity with his fellows 
sGidom worries self-centi’ed 
person a LOT was in our 
op. n ion the only possible 
answer here. 

(Jot)—We seldom want to keep 
company with person for 
whom we don’t care a this. 

344-22A 

((Jot)—Not many employees 
have a this of respect for 
boss they know to be liar, 

346-32A 

(Jot)—Most people tend to be 
irritated when robbed of 
something they don’t value 
a this. 350-5D 

(Jot)—Few of us really care a 
this about the troubles of 
people outside our own circle 
of friends. 351-34D 

(Tot)—You can often quickly 
tell from his talk when man 
unused to liauor has had a 
this. 352-35A 

When he has had no more 
than a mere tot, a small 
dram of liquor? In our view. 
It would be going too far to 
say you can often quickly tell 
tha;^ from his talk, even 
though the man is unused 
to liquor. We thought the 
words often qni&cly were 
clear pointers here to LOT. 

(Tot)—Person whose habit it is 
to drink this daily is apt 
keenly to resent prohibition. 

364-30A 

fRot)—Average man seems to 
think that women are more 
prone than men to talk this! 

371-17D 

There appeared to be little 
justification for the state¬ 
ment completed by ROT evea 
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though modified by seems to 
think. We felt that this AJ- 
ternative went too far. and 
that LOT accorded li:^ttei 
with the implications of the 
Clue. How true it is that 
“ihe pleasure of talking is 
the inextinguishable passion 
of a woman, coeval with the 
act of breathing!” 

(Jot)—It is usually easy for 
shrewd employer to tell when 
worker hasn’t a this of in* 
terest in his work. 

377-35A 

(Tot)—^Usually, the more we 
are wrapped up in our own 
the less concerned, we are 
about another person’s. 

382-30A 

(Jot)—Few men haven’t a this 
of fear in them. 388-28A 
Fully conscious of the fact 
that we might make oursel¬ 
ves unpopular, we had grave 
doubts whether any man 
born of woman hasn’t a JOT 
of fear in him. Some of the 
bravest men in history have 
confessed that they were 
very afraid while perform¬ 
ing their acts of heroism. 
And may philosd^ers be-’ 
'lieve that fear in man is a 
fundamental necessity for 
the survival of his kind, and 
that without this self-pre¬ 
serving instinct the human 
race would become extinct. 
We felt on safer ground, 
therefore, in saying that) 
there are few men who can i 
so control and master the) 
primary instinct of fear that 
they can be truthfully des¬ 
cribed as not having a LOT 
of fear in them, 

(Jot)—Careful employers sel¬ 
dom offer important post to 
man about whom they do not 
know a this. 391-23A 

We felt that careful employers 
would never, not merely 
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seldom, offer an important 
post to a man about whom 
they do not know a JOT. 
Would they ever offer an 
important post to a man 
about whom they do not 
know a LOT? We thought 
they might possibly do so if 
what they know about him 
were very assuring. Remem¬ 
ber, without knowing a lot. 
they may know a good deal 
more than a jot about him. 

I (Jot)—We sometimes mourn 
1 the loss of person for wfiom 
we thought we didn’t care a 
this. 396-26D 

The Committee thought the 
Solution LOT agreed better 
with the word sometimes in 
the Clue. Remember, though 
we don’t care a lot for a 
person we may care for him 
a good deal more than ajot! 
But not to care a Jot is not 
to care in the slightest 
degree, and the Committee 
would have preferred 
to say that we seldom 
rather than sometimes 
mourn the loss of a person 
for whom we thought we 
did not care even a jot. Be 
it noted, there was no hint 
that we had misjudged or 
failed to appreciate the per¬ 
son mentioned—^no hint that 
we had any reason to chaiige 
our minds. other than the 
fact that he was no longer 
with us. 

(jQt)—Today many couples 
seem not to care a—^for each 
other after year or so of 
marriage. 429-22A 

(Jot, Dot)—It sometimes d's- 
courages worker when he 
doesn’t get—of encourage¬ 
ment from boss. 437-12A 
We preferred LOT because of 
the word sometimes. Clearly 
when a worker doesn’t get a 
LOT of encouragement from 
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~"his boss heTs le^ likely to b3 f truM, POTIONS and LO- 

diScouraged than wnen he\ TIONS, we feU, lent them- 

doesn’t get a JOT of encou-' selves more aptly to the 

ragement. Though a worker, Clue. We thought it could 

doesn’t get a lot of encou- reasonably be held to be true 

ragement ha may still get j of most of us that in the 

some encouragement. We case of either potions or 

thought It would Vje an un- lotions we are generally in- 

derstatement to say that it dined to l3e suspicious or 

only sometimes discourages sceplical about unfamiliar 

a worker when he doesn’t ones. 

get a JOT of encouragement LOTS,n-» pl- lot, considerable 
(that is, not even ihe least numbers or amounts, 
possible encouragement) LOTS, n., pl. lot. 


from his boss. Remember, 
encouragement may take 
man.v forms, It not be words 
spoken directly by the boss 
to the worker. 

(Jot, Dot)—We seldom care a — 
what a p3r..on we desp se 
thinks of us. 442-15A 

.^OTIONS n., a liquid medicine 
externally applied. 

MOTIONS (Notions) — Probably 
most of us are apt to b.' 
mistrustful of unfamiliar 
ones. 247-1OA 

In our opinion NOTIONS had , 
too broad an application here! 
to be worthy of selection. 
We felt that t^ic word need-; 
ed some qualification res-, 
tricting its application to a 
specified sphere, such as, for 
instance, the sphere of poli¬ 
tics or ethics or business or' 
philosophy. Without such 
qualification notions, i.e.. 
ideas, could onl.v he inter- ; 
preted as i^eas in general 
and none in particular. In 
relation to such a , vast can-; 
vas we felt it would be an i 
overstatement tb declare that 
most of us are probably apt i 
, to be mistrustful of unfami-j 
' liar ideas. After all, in ' 

our reading we frequently 
come across ideas on some' 
i subject or other which 

^ are unfamiliar to us 

I but which do not 

I engender any feeling of mis-^ 
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(LojS)—S hrewd business man 
is usually quick to foresee— 
of profits in his business. 

341-16A 

We felt that usuciUy quick were 
very significant words i.n 
the Clue, for as a rule it is 
noa easy to foresee the 
future in business, otherwise 
there would be many more 
millionaires! We preferred 
LOTS because it should be 
less difiicull to foresee. Lots 
of business than to foresee 
Loss of profits—one import¬ 
ant reason being that a loss 
of profit's mav be a tinv 
margin whereas 'lots of pro¬ 
fits must obviously be a big 
one. Moreo\’er. loss of pro¬ 
fits may be caused by a 
sudden disaster which c?uld 
not be foreseen, such as a 
fire or perhaps a strike. 
There was less likelihood of 
lots of profits being depen¬ 
dent on such unforeseeable 
e >ntingencios. 

(Loss)—This of money is apt 
to have bad e.Tect on weak 
character. 401-22A 

The phrase LOSS of money 
was vague. Iti could be a 
small loss or a b'g one. And 
even if th« loss were a big 
one it might have a correc¬ 
tive efTect on a weak charac¬ 
ter. We thought LOTS was 
more to the point here, be¬ 
cause the indulgence in luxu- 
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ry which lo''s of money 
would permit might weld 
make a weak character even 
weaker. 

XjOUD, adj., noisy, flash 3 % cla* 
morous. 

(Lout)—This kind of person is 
usually lacking in refinement. 

57-9D 

(Lord)—Such a person natur¬ 
ally attracts a great deal of 
attention wherever he goes. 

170-24D 

The words wherever he goes 
were the deciding factor here. 
A LORD sometimes prefers 
to travel incognito and then 
he should attract no more 
attenion than the average 
well-bred man does, which is 
very little. So, Loud was 
chosen. 

XLout)—Argument in public 
with such a person is .gpt to 
be considerably embarras¬ 
sing. 173-26D 

-A LOUT is a clumsy ori 
awkward fellow and there is 
no good reason_why an argu¬ 
ment in public with such a 
person should he more than 
ordinarily embarrassing. An 
argument with anybody in 
nublic may be said to b? 
embarrassing to a certain 
degree, but only consider¬ 
ably so. we thought, when 
the person one is arguing 
with is obtrusively noisy, 
dashy or violent-temnered. 1 
Vnr thi.q reason we consider¬ 
ed LOUD the more apt solu¬ 
tion. since a loud person pot- 
eesses aJl the defects of man¬ 
ner and appearance which 
are ant to make for intense 
embarrassment in an argu¬ 
ment conducted in public. 

(Lord)—Shv people ate apt to 
feel ill-at-ease with this 
kind of person. 297-38A 

people are not necessa¬ 
rily class-conscious: these' 
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two states of mind are quite 
different. Why then should 
•hy people, unless they also 
have a class-conscious com¬ 
plex, be apt to feel 
mase with a LORD. More¬ 
over, many a lord is himsell 
»hy, but> that does not cause 
him to feel ili-at-ease with s 
fellow peer. In our view 
LOUD was the more aprt 
Solution here, because loud¬ 
ness, which connotes flashi 
ness and vulgar obtrusive 
ness, is the antithesis of shy 
ness, and is. for this reason 
ant to make shy people fee 
extremely uncomfortable. 

(Lour. Lout)—^ost of us find i‘ 
hard to be tolerant toward- 
person who is this. 361-24/ 

(Lour, Lout)—Such a person 
is seldom very sensitive t 
other people’s feelings. 

365-221 

(Lour, Lout)—^Refined person 
are apt to find tWs type c 
man unbearable. 373-31 

(Land, Lout)—^Tact' isn’t ofte 
of much avail when dealln 
with this kind of person. 

^ S9g-29. 

(Lour. Lout)—Such a person : 
usually impervious to sai 
casm. *403-25. 

LOUR, v.i., frown, look suUen c 
dark. 

(Loud. Lout)—^Bad temper 
apt to make a person this 
143-30 

Obviously bad temper woul 
not be apt to make a cu 
tured person a lout. Tl 
most commonly accented li 
terpretation of Loyd, as 
would occur in this contex 
is ‘Showy’. But even sui 
posing it could be read i 
'^noisy* can one so generalls 
on people? Bad temp« 
TTiPkes many a man silen 
With rare ex‘^eptions. It ' 
however, apt to make a pea 
son lour, or frown. 
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LOUT, n., a rough-mannered 
man, clown. 

(Loud)—Contrary to his man¬ 
ner such a person is often 
very shy deep down. 202-13A 
LOVE, V. t., to have affection or 
regard for, to cherish, to de¬ 
light in; n., affection devo¬ 
tion. 

(Lore)—The value of this is 
easily and commonly under¬ 
estimated. 46-25A 

(Cove, Dove) — Finding this 
brings happiness to mgny a 
lonely maiden. 86-3OD 

((Pose, Lose)—Hgw often is our 
inherent vanity clearly re¬ 
vealed when we. 89-9A 

The adjective *our* clearly in¬ 
dicated generalisation and it 
was desirable that the state¬ 
ment made with the solu¬ 
tion should have correspond¬ 
ingly wide application I sug¬ 
gest that the average person 
Is not given to posing, except 
perhaps for a photograph, 
and surely It Is too much 
to say that such a pose very 
often reveals inherent vanity. 
The manner in which the 
average person loses Is more 
reveailing, but scarcely to 
the extent and with the 
degree of frequency required 
by the Clue. Bad losers are 
the exception, not the rule, 
and the ordinary player is 
usually able to lake defeat 
with a smile. There remains 
the alternative Lore, which 
was the correct solution. I 
submit that nothing is more 
revealing of inherent vanity 
both feminine and masculine 
than being in love. In such 
circumstances one’s own im 
portance and incidentally that 
of the beloved are magnified 
often to the virtual exclusion 
of al! else. 

<Give, Live)—^Adults are sel- 
dom able to do this so happL 
ly and whole-heartedly as 
children. 115-24A^ 
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(Rove, Move)—Those who do 
this widely, thereby usually 
acquire a greater understand¬ 
ing and tolerance of human 
nature. 144-29A 

Having regard to the somewhat 
complex nature of the pro¬ 
blem presented, this Clue 
offered surprisingly little di¬ 
fficulty to solvers. It proved 
most popular with those 
who submit comments for 
publication in the “Compeii- 
tor’s Comer”. Indeed, so ma¬ 
ny lucid expositions were re¬ 
ceived that publication of 
one in preference to others 
might well have been unfair. 
The Adjudication Commit:ee 
felt that “tolerance” was a 
very significant word in the 
Clue. Moving widely and ro¬ 
ving widely may give people 
understanding (particularly 
in its more superficial inter¬ 
pretation) of human nature, 
but tolerance is surely bom 
of something more than such 
experience. The Committee 
feit that it was reasonable 
to in^er from the general 
wording of the Clue and the 
absence of any hint to the 
contrary that the term “love 
widely” implied a liberal or 
widely bestowed love of one’s 
fellow creatures, the word 
“il-ove” having to be regarded 
in its broadest or philanthro¬ 
pic sense of sympathy and 
warm-heartedness. In the li^ 
ght of this reasoning, the so¬ 
lution Love might be taken 
to embrace if not Rove 

because of the word “widely” 
in the Clue. For it might be 
argued that a person can 
hardly Ibve widely who did 
not meet many people. Mo- 
rover. there is an implication 
in the words, “greater under¬ 
standing and tolerance.” That 
the people referred td 
already had some understan- 
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ding and tolerance. This 
can be reconciiled with the 
solution Love if one reads 
into The completed sentence 
a comparison between ttiosj 
who merely love normally 
and those who love widely. 
The formei* may be talsfcn 
to have some understanding 
and tolerance of human natu¬ 
re. Obviously, however, no 
such comparison can be read 
into the statement com pie ed 
either by Rove or by Move. In 
other words, one cannot pre¬ 
suppose from the fact that a 
person either nwcs or mov^'es 
that he has any understand¬ 
ing and tch’e-arice when he! 
roves and moves widely? 

[(Live)— Rare indeed is the 
person who is able to do this 
unselfishly. 352-29A 

The Adjudication Committee 
took the view that even •‘rare 
indeed” did not go far enough 
for live. Wuh and wiihjut 
our volit o ], riumbariess lac- 
tors governed by the condi¬ 
tions of human cx stence 
preclude anyone mortal frf>m 
living unselfishly in the truej 
sense of that word, w'hich I 
embraces all ohases of huma» I 
existence. Indeed, most formj' 
of love between human be-1 
ings are in a measure, ac:u- j 
ated conciously. unconscious 
ly. or subconciously bv a 
selfish motive. There are ! 
•however, some exceptions, 
suen as in the case ol a per¬ 
son who renounces his love 
for the sake of another. 

[(Live)—Generous natured peo¬ 
ple are apt to this extrava¬ 
gantly. 166-lD 

Generosity is expressed in 
many other ways than in a 
cash or kind. A person can 
be generous in his sentiments 
and opinions, in forgiving 
those who harm him, and in 
devoting his time and energi- 
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es to others. The fact tha 
not a few people when the 
see the word generous ar 
prone to think only of gent 
rosity in cash or kind to foi 
get the other forms of gent 
rosity is a depressing indiCc 
tion of the disproportion at 
significance a.lached to th 
material things of thi 
world. For that matter eve 
generosity in cash or kind i 
by no means the pcerogat 
ve of the wealthy. The p^c 
man who gives his mite : 
generous. I wonder if man 
of you were unmindful t 
these simple facts when taci 
ling this. Clue— if many c 
you, on seeing the wor 
generous, in the same conr 
ptany as the word exlrarc 
gantly, jumped to the co" 
elusion tha^ the people rt 
ferred to must necessarily b 
well olT, and (since the 
were generous to other; 
could scarcely fail to thro^ 
big parties and LIVE extrs 
vagantly. As I have tried t 
show, a li.tle consideratioi 
i-eveals the falsity of thi 
reasoning. Usually self-indu' 
gence in the so-called goo 
things of this world is in in 
verse proportion to one’s gc 
nerosifv. Extravagantly me 
rely meas immoderatel.y. Gc 
nerous natured people thin 
more of others than they d 
of themselves. On this rea 
soning, we fully agreed tha 
such people are apt to lov 
their fellow creatures extra 
vagantly, in the widest sens' 
of the word LOVE. 

(Live)—The more intensely w 
this the more s.ympathetic w 
tend to become towards ou 
fellow being?. 179-34> 

One can lire intensely in s 
many different ways that i 
is rather difficult adequatel: 
to define the expression. Th< 
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committee thought, however,] 
that in most forms of living! 
intensely which are embraced! 
by the term we tend to be-j 
come more and more absor- ^ 
bed in ouivselves and in our I 
own activitiei rather than 
in the personalities and inte¬ 
rests of other people. In 
o.her w’ords they were of the 
opinion that living intensely 
is in itself a selfish preoecu- 
palion, in which we seek to 
extract for ourselves from 
•life the maximum interest or 
enjoyment wh ch it has to 
olTer. Tha: love usually has 
a broadening and deepening 
effect on chara<'ter cann n 
be denied. Until a porsoti 
loves he or slie n^t having 
suffered uhis great emotion, 
is often incapable of under¬ 
standing the emotions of 
other people, and such lack 
of understanding connote.s 
lack of sympathy. The Com¬ 
mittee thought it CGu’d bro- 
adiv be sa‘d, therefore, that 
the more intensely we LOVE, 
the more s.vmpathetic we 
fend to become towards our 
fellow beings, if cnlv becau-. 
se through our own depth- 
of feeling we gain an insight 
into the scope of their feel- • 
ings too. I 

I 

(Lose)—A desire to alter him! 
sometimes causes a woman t) 
this a man. 186-18D 

Apparently some solvers rejec¬ 
ted LOSE because they ar¬ 
gued that a dedre to alter 
him causes a woman to lose 
a man more frequently than 
sometimes. And in the cour¬ 
se of their argument they 
underlined the fact that a 
man (who. it may be presu¬ 
med, is mentall.y mature) was 
referred to—not .iust a youth. 
That argument would have 
been all very vyell, I suggest. 
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if the Clue bad contained 
some such word as attetnxtt 
instead of desire. It would 
surely be the translation of 
the desire into action. and 
persistent action, that would 
cause the loss, in the opinion 
of the Committee, at any 
rate, it was the word des.rc 
rather than the word some¬ 
times that weakened the case 
for LOSE. We fel: there Is 
no gam.-aving the fact, how- 
e\'er, that sometimes a mere 
desire to alter a man arouses 
a woman’s in teres I in him 
and leads to her loving him. 
Whether she translates her 
dc^ire in^o ac'.ion and does 
so to sneh i n extent that she 
antagonises him is another 
maftcr. 

(Live)—Persons horn in afflu¬ 
ent circumstances are prone 
to this an easy life. 

198-38A 

(Live)—Probably most of us 
w-onld this the time of our 
youth over again if we could 
have it. 301-38A 

To live some happening over 
again is to re-expenence that 
happening as it originally 
occurred, either literally or, 
as is usually the case. In 
one's imagination figurativ’C- 
2v. If. thei’ifore, we were gi¬ 
ven the opportunit.y to live 
the time of our .vouth over 
again, it would mean tha: we 
could le-exverionce those 
years exactl.v as they had 
been, perform the same ac¬ 
tions. thrill to and suffer the 
same emotions, under preci- 
sel.y the same conditions as 
we had performed, thrilled 
to, and suffered them before. 
We thought that while many 
would no doubt gladly avail 
themselves of such an oppor¬ 
tunity, it v^as Questionable 
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whether most of us would. 
After all, the time of our 
youth embraces a period 
Khich extends far beyond 
childhood and we felt that a; 
very large number of people! 
would hesitate to re-live! 
some, if not many, of the ex-j 
penences they had gone thro¬ 
ugh during that period. Wei¬ 
ghing the speculative pros 
and cons of the question we 
found ourselves relqptant to 
commit ourselves to the ass¬ 
ertion completed by LIVE, 
feeling that having regard to 
the phrase most of us the el¬ 
ement of uncertainty was too 
strong. That most of us ^ 
would LOVE the time of our 
youth over again, l.e. would 
love to have the years of our 
youth again, without neces¬ 
sarily having to le-live those 
years exactly as before, seem¬ 
ed to us to accord much more 
with the probability denoted. 

(Move)—How difficult it is so¬ 
metimes to this a bore! 

307-38A 

To our minds somt**times was 
an obvious understatement 
m relation to MOVE. Often, 
if not usually^ was required 
in connection with this Al¬ 
ternative, for everyone who 
has encountered a boie 
knows how difficult it is to 
shift him once he has embar¬ 
ked on his pet subject. Wdh 
regard to LOVE it might 
•have been reasoned by some 
that one does not love of 
one’s own volition because 
Jove is an involuntary emo¬ 
tion. But this argument was 
not applicable here, because 
the comment made, as em¬ 
phasized by the exclama*ion 
mark, was a flippantly hum¬ 
orous one on the well known 
exhortation that we must all 
try to love our fellow men. 

XLose )—When men this they 
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seldom like to talk much 
about it to people they don’r 
know very well. 322-37A 
(Move)—We are usually dispo¬ 
sed to be kind towards those 
who this us. 331-35A 

The Clue did not say that we 
are usually kind towards 
those who LOVE or MOVE 
us but that we are usually^ 
disjwsed to be so. We thought 
this statement true in reJa 
tion to those who LOVE us, 
not least on the somewhat 
cynical grounds that we are 
usually disposed to be chari¬ 
table towards those who, by 
showing us affection gra ify 
our vanity! We did not think 
that we are necessarily dis¬ 
posed to be kind towards 
those who affect us-^ with em¬ 
otion. i.e., MOVE us. For ins¬ 
tance, we can be thus emo¬ 
tionally affected by a wrong¬ 
doer who pleads eloquently 
for pardon or clemency, but 
we are not always or even 
usually disposed to be kind 
towards him if his wrong¬ 
doing has caused great mise¬ 
ry or irretrievable loss to 
other people. 

(Lose)—Women sometimes be¬ 
little the men they this. 

346-1 ID 

(Lose)—Man is unlikely to this 
job for which he’s underpaid. 

350-38A 

(Live)—How hard it usually is 
to make a person this when 
he doesn’t want to! 394-22D 
(Live)—^Women by nature seem 
better able than men to this 
whole-heartedly. 399-12D 

(Live) How few of us.as 

sensibly as we should! 

407-23A 

How few .! here means 

very few. And. recalling 1>h€ 
sta'fement by Plautus. “Giv4 
me a reasonable lover, and 
I’D give you his weight in 
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gold”, the Committee thou¬ 
ght it ttue that very faw 
of us LOVE as seiisihly as 
we should. Cynical competi¬ 
tors may have asked them¬ 
selves whether any lover 
could love sensibly. But su-j 
rely there are exceptions? 
What about tha lover who' 
renounces his love for the 
sake of another? On the 
other hand, the Committee 
thought it would be going tioo 
far to say that only very 
few of us LIVE as sensibly 
as we should. In thair opi¬ 
nion this would have bean 
an unreasonably harsh con¬ 
demnation of human nature. 
[(Live)~-Impressionable young 
women are usually fascinat¬ 
ed by the way lovers ..on the 
screen. 414-14 A 

LOVED p. p. love. 

(Moved)—Person who is ins¬ 
tinctively this by children usu 
ally has a kind nature. 


The Adjudication Committee 
thought the word ”instinct- 
ively” would have had no 
point With Moved as the so¬ 
lution. ‘‘Moved” as sugges!;- 
ed by the context meant that 
the person’s feelings are tou¬ 
ched. But why “instinctive¬ 
ly”? This word, however, 
clearly had pomt in the sta¬ 
tement completed by Loved. 
Here we were concerned with 
the reaction of children, who, 
perforce, rely largely on ins¬ 
tinct. 

(Lover. Moved)—^Often a man'^s 
best traits are reveaJed when 
he is this. 186-22D 

MOVED, as here suggested 
means simply affected with 
emotion, which word in tun 
means agitation of mind or 
feeling. Thus a man may be 
moved with anger just as 
well as he may be moved 
with tenderness. We the»*e- 


fore, held that this alterna¬ 
tive was to3 ambiguous. The 
statement completed by LO¬ 
VER also left a good deal to 
be taken for granted. It was 
reasonable, we felt, to g.ve 
this term its common inter¬ 
pretation, i.e. one in love with 
a person of the opposite sex. 
Now, whether a man’s best 
traits are revealed when he is 
a lover depends largely on the 
nature of the person he loves 
and whether his love is reci¬ 
procated. On the other hand, 
it is generally agreed that 
being the object of a woman’s 
love often brings out the best 
in a man. Moreover, LOVED 
embraced all lave, including 
that of a child, which again, 
often, has a beneficial influ¬ 
ence on a man’s character. 

LOVELINESS, n. 

(Loneliness)—^Brothers! Bewa¬ 
re of designing women 
who put this on to snare 
you! 398-4D 

The phrasing of the Clue was 
sweeping and ca egorical, 
making no allowance for ex¬ 
ceptions. And for this reason 
we preferred LOVELINESS 
as the Solution. We reasoned 
that virtually without excep¬ 
tion men may bs warned 
about dr^signing women who 
make them'^elves k>ok lovely 
with the object of snaring 
them. On the other hand the 
Alternatve LONELINESS 
provided the picture of a wo¬ 
man who merely pretends to 
be lonely in oraer to accom¬ 
plish her designs. And—^kno¬ 
wing men!—^we thought that 
a woman’s pretending to b? 
lonely might well prove less 
of a snare than a woman’s 
making iherself ^vely. Her 
assumed loneliness might 
have little effect—particular¬ 
ly if she were unat'ractive. 
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LOVER, n., one who loves, a 
sweetheart. 

(Loser)—He’s always hoping to 
win. 10-lD 

(Mover. Rover)—His calling! 

and temperament make the; 
average sailor a romantic; 
this. 41-4D: 

(Hover)—When a man is this' 
he is inclined to be resd's.s 
77-6 A ‘ 

(Loser)—B?irg laughed at is, 
apt to hurt a constant one. ! 

116-17A 

(Loved)—A woman usually li¬ 
kes a man to be romantic 

when he is this. 1.30-21A 

Loved seemed the less apt al-. 
ternaiive because of its va-i 
guoness. A man may be loved 
by anyone including rela’d-; 
ves. Clearly, the statementi 
(•on tempi a ted by the Clue; 

could not apply to such ins-; 
tances as a brother being lo-l 
•^'od by a sister or a father 
by his daughter. On the other; 
hand, the solution Lover re-j 
suited in a much more defi-| 
iiite statement plainly po-tu-j 
lating circumstances in which! 


(Loser)—When fed up is sel¬ 
dom able to hide his feelings.- 
234-2D 

(Loser)—Excitable fellow is apt 
to use extravagant language 
when he is this. 311-15D 

An excitable fellow ma.v well 
be a “good loser’’ and conse- 
o;jenlly we thought it would 
be an overstatement to as'. 
sert that such a fellow is apt 
to use extravagant language 
when he is a LOSER. We 
thought it undeniable, how¬ 
ever that an excitable fellow' 
is apt to be extravagatit in 
what he says and writes to 
his beloved, since we all te id 
to be somewhat extravagant 
in our language when we are 
in h've. 

(Loser)—Person who seems 
constantly to dwell on his be¬ 
ing this is apt to be a bore. 

336-28D 

(Loser)—How hard it usually 
is to console d'sappo nted 
this! 372-18A 

(Loser)—The more sensitive a 
man the more is he liable to 
suffer when he is a this. 

389-12D 


a woman would usually like, 
a man to bo romantic. j 

(Loser)—A poor one seldom ' 
evokes much sympathy. 

140-19D, 

■'‘P'lor loser” means very much 
the same thing as "bad loser’.* 
One can th?r?f re safelv say! 
that a poor loser does not 
e-'Oke much sympathy and 
seldom indeed. any svmpa- 
thv Taking “poor” to mean 
“deficient” or “ineffectual”, 
it seemed hard to cavil at the 
statement completed by 
Lover, because there are oc¬ 
casions. though they may 
well be snldom. when a poor 
lover dees evok'^* much .svm- 
pathy, particularly if blash- 
fulness is his handicap. 


In our view the reference to 
sensitivity in the Clue l.inked 
better with LOVER. After all. 
Is not love—particularly t’nat 
of a lover in the sense Im¬ 
plied here—primarily a mat¬ 
ter of th'^ emotion?? We felt 
that LOSER was less apt 
because the Clue gave no in¬ 
dication of the nature or se¬ 
verity of the loss, and in 
many insta^'ces a man’.s sen¬ 
sitivity might have little nr 
no bearing on his reaction to 
a loss. 

(Loser) — Mos; mature men 
know well enough what it is 
to be a—! 445-26D 

LOVERS, n. pf. lover. 

(Rovers)—Lonely places appeal 
to them most. 55-6D 
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(Posers, Powers, Losers)—In| losers. There neei be no par- 

real life and in fiction these tirular oDoOsae oar 


are apt to excite our keenj 
interest. 162-14 A | 

That all the world 'lovos a lo-‘ 
ver is as true today, the Co¬ 
mmittee telt, as ever it was. 
The reason th'S aia^e ha*, 
stood the test of lime so welJ, 
they remarked, is that it 
deals with a phase of human 
nature that is virtually un¬ 
changing. With mo?t adage*-., 
of course, ailowancc must be 
made for evaggcration, and 
this one is no oxccp ion to 
the rule. The Committee for 
med the opinion thac the sen¬ 
timent exriressed in the ob¬ 
servation completed bv LO¬ 
VERS was a well reasoned 
modificat'on of tha" express¬ 
ed in the adage, and thav 
therefore adjudged this r.l er- 
native to b,' aii apt solution 
POSERS, POWERS and LO¬ 
SERS were held to be les^ 
apt because, compared with 
LOVERS, they were vague 
and lacked point. 

<Losers)—Wounded vanity ma¬ 
kes many disappointed these 
uncharitable. 173-:iOA 

Here again it was a question of 
the superior aptness of one 
alternative rather than the 
actual inaptness of another. 
The term loontided ^au'iy 
and particularly the word 
disappointed had obvious; 
point with the solution LO-i 
VERS, the resultant stale-j 
men* clearly envisnged a ve-' 
ry common situat.on and i 
made a true comment there-: 
on. ft was evident towards! 
whom the unchari^ablenesa j 
would mostly be directed— I 
the opposite parties. By com-! 
parlson. LOSERS suffered 
from vagueness. There are so 
many totally different kinds 
of losses and, incidentally of^ 
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whom to lay ihe bla.ne for 
loss. Moreover, the wor 
disappointed would have had 
nothing Ike the tane point 
with LOSERS i.s the solu.ion. 
since it :s reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that mosi It sexs in the 
commonly accepted sense of 
ilie word mu.st be disappoint¬ 
ed in a gieater or lesser de¬ 
gree. Summi' g up we felt 
that, considering the large 
number of lt;sscs that (^ccur, 
wany would ha' c exaggerat¬ 
ed the number of losers who.m 
Yv’oimdei vanity makes un¬ 
charitable. 

OVES, third rers. sing lore. 

(Loses) —Outlook on life cf a 
man who this his iob is usu^ 
ally coloured thereby. 

216-2D 

(Loses)—Woman who this her 
man usually rues any un- 
kinclness she has shown him. 

244-29A 

(Lives)—The man who this in^ 
tensely often reflects it In 
hL- appearance. 267-35A 

To live intensely in a phrase 
that is a little difficult to de¬ 
fine with ex?-ctitude. The 
man who lives life to the 
full, extracting from it every 
cmoMonal experience which 
it has to ofler may b.-^ said to 
live Inte.nsely. Indeed, the 
man who li\*es, so to speak, 
with his whole sensory appa¬ 
ratus keenly attuned to life, 
his whole emotional capacity 
keenly receptive lives eager¬ 
ly, ardently, vehemently. 
Does the man who LIVES 
thus often reflect h In his ap¬ 
pearance? After carefully 
debating this question we 
thought not. In his personali¬ 
ty. his demeanour, his move¬ 
ments and manner of speak¬ 
ing, yes, perhaps usually ra-^ 
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ther than .often. But in his 
mere appearance, only some¬ 
times we thought, as when 
such a person’s • eyes are 
conspicuou&ly expressive of 
his vigorous temperament. 
That the man who LOVES 
intensely often reflects it in 
his appearance we consider¬ 
ed a broadly true statement 
•*Why so pale and wan fond 
lover—^Prithee, why so pale,” 
chided the poet Suckling, and 
most of us are as familiar 
with the. lovelorn swain who¬ 
se melancholy eyes gaze un- 
seeingly upon life’s passing 
pageant as we are with his 
happier fellow victim, whose 
face irradiates what appears 
to be fatuous ecstasy! 

(Lives)—Probably most of us 
enjoy reading about those of 
famous men and women. 

307-14A 

Comparing our individual ob¬ 
servations regarding the sub¬ 
ject of this Clue we formed 
the opinion that it is highly 
doubtful that most of us can 
be said to enjoy reading 
about the LIVES of famous 
men and women. Since Lytt- 
on Strachey brightened the 
art of biography by a skill¬ 
ful blend of the novelist’s 
and the historian’s style of 
treatment, interest in this 
kind of literature has cer¬ 
tainly increased but, even so, 
the reports of circulating li¬ 
braries indicate that only a 
comparatively small section 
of the reading public are 
keen on biographies. Probab¬ 
ly the reason for this is that 
the lives of men and women 
who have achieved fame of¬ 
ten make very dull reading, 
sometimes because the per¬ 
iod of their lives, is too re¬ 
mote from our own time to 
capture our imagination, and^ 
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I sometimes because the parti¬ 
cular field in which they 
achieved outstanding success 
holds little or no interest for 
us. We thought it could rea¬ 
sonably be suggested, how¬ 
ever. that probably most of 
us enjoy reading about inci¬ 
dents or experiences in the 
lives of famous men and wo¬ 
men which reveal them In the 
throes of a common human 
emotion. For this reason we 
thought that LOVES was 
the better Solution here. As 
the old tag says: “All the 
world loves a lover”, and 
the numerous partly fictional 
and partly factual sketches 
of the romances of famous 
men and women to be found 
In the popular magazines 
amply support this assertion. 

LOVING, p. p. love; adj, affectio¬ 
nate. 

(Moving)—Farewell scenes be¬ 
tween sweethearts are often 
Intensely this. 182-19I> 

We felt that whereas fareweJl 
scenes between sweethearts 
may often be very affecUng, 
only sometimes are they in¬ 
tensely MOVING, such as 
when the circumstances are 
particularly poignant and 
parents or people otherwise 
Intimaely concerned are wat¬ 
ching. The feelings of the 
sweethearts themselves did 
not enter into the problem, 
since if they were intensely 
moved it would not be with 
the scene but the farewell 
Itself, It is only natural, how¬ 
ever, for farewell scenes be¬ 
tween sweethearts to be LO¬ 
VING and by no means un¬ 
usual for them to be Inten¬ 
sely so. We therefore thought 
this alternative was more 
consistent with the adverb 
Often, 
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LOW, adj. not high, deep, depres¬ 
sed, mean, base. 

(Lob) — Experienced batsmen 
usually play this kind of ball 
cautiously. 37-23A 

[(Log)—This kind of fellow sel¬ 
dom finds employment with 
a reputable firm. 125-2D 
Metaphorically, a log is a hea¬ 
vy, stupid or sluggish fellov. 
He may possibly have the 
bast social recommendations, 
however, and a public school. 
If not university education. 1 
therefore thought the adverb 
‘•seldom” would ra.her exa¬ 
ggerate the infrequency with 
which such a fellow finds 
employment with a respect¬ 
able firm. Be it noted that 
finding a job does not neces¬ 
sarily mean keeping it. The I 
adjective Low on the o her! 
hand, implies that a fellow Is 
mean, degraded, coarse, vul¬ 
gar. Such an objectionable 
specimen of humanity would 
seldom find employment even 
In the humblest capacity with 
a firm that could be truly 
described as repu able. 

(Lob)—^Even the most practised 
tennis players frequently 
misjudge this kind of shot. 

170-27A 

(Log)—Such a person is indeed 
hard to reform. 173-5D 

An apathetic or lethargic mind 
is easier to set ri?ht thart one 
which is distorted. It would 
not be inaccurate, we felt, to 
say that the mind of a LOW 
person is dis’or.ed by the 
coarseness and vulgarity 
which animate it and which 
colour so many of its thou¬ 
ghts and expressions. Without 
doubt, we agreed, a person 
afflicted with such a mind 
is hard to reform, because 
such reformation necessitates 
making the person under¬ 
stand not only that coarse¬ 
ness and vulgarity are degra¬ 
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ding attributes but why they 
are so. Rather like trying to 
convince an unconsciously 
colour blind person of the 
defectiveness in his vis on. 
With a LOG, however, i.e, a 
heavy sluggish, person, the 
task of reforming him is con¬ 
siderably lighter since it is 
comparatively straight-for¬ 
ward one of compelling, sti¬ 
mulating or encouraging him 
to bs more physically ener¬ 
getic. 

(Log)—His upbringing and 
early environment are often 
chiefly responsible for a man 
being this. 295-18D 

LOYAL, adj.. true, faithful to 
duty. 

(Royal)—Such a person often 
has more to face than we 
realise. 447-24D 

LUCID, adj., clear. 

(Lurid)—^Experienced narrator 
makes his stories this. 

13-19D‘ 

(Lurid)-—When drill Sergeant’s 
patience is exhausted his^ 
language is often repetitiously 
this! 112-35A 

Here perhaps some solvers, no¬ 
ting the adverb ‘‘repetitous- 
ly.” toyed with the much be- 
whispered joke concerning 
the sergeant major’s (or drill 
Sergeant’s) endless flow of* 
swearwords in the course of 
which he never repeats him¬ 
self once. But to my mind 
this in itself provides no 
sound reason for the reject¬ 
ion of Lurid. It may well ba 
that the army of tO-day is- 
not the genteel institution 
that some Innocents seem 
fondly to believe. There can 
I be little doubt, however, but 
that, for the most part, the- 
day of the cursing drill Ser¬ 
geant has gone. And there 
was no ambiguity about the' 
meaning of the adjqative 
lurid as applied to language^. 
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paricularly with the note ol r 
exclamation at the end of the 
Clue. Luc.d was m my opini-| 
on the ideal soludon. Al-| 
ihough the drill Sergeant in j 
this year of grace does not] 
use the language of his pre-, 
decessor. hj is no less lucid | 
when his patience is exhaus-; 
ted. That he would repeat ^ 
himself pretty often with a' 
squad of awkward recruits is' 
also understandable. The! 
pseudopedantlc nature of 
the statement made with 
alternative quite justified the 
exclamation mark. 

(Lurid)—How satisfying it usu¬ 
ally IS to speak one's mind 
to a cad in such terms. 

250-20A 

To speak cnc’s mind to a cad 
in LUCID terms may be to ■ 
do so in LURID terms!—but: 
by no means necessarily. In-i 
deed, to speak one’s mind in i 
lurid terms may oe to put! 
oneself for the moment al-1 
most on a level with the cad ■ 
—which should scarcely be | 
very satisfying. Moreover,! 
lurid terms would probabl v | 
contain exaggerations, which I 
usually have a weakening I 

rather than strengthening j 

effect. Nothing gives words I 
more power than restraint j 
The Committee were quicklvi 
agreed that they would far I 
i:ather speak their mind l i-l 
oidly to a cad, so that there I 
could be no mistaking exact-j 
ly what they meant. In that 
case, you may say: What! 
about the word vanally in ' 
the Clue? Did it not undulv 
modify the statement made, 
implying exceptions, and 
would it not have been better 
omitted? To which the ans¬ 
wer is: What about the oc¬ 
casions when one i.s not in a 
position to speak one’s mind 
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lo a cad, or on the occasions 
when to do so would be folly? 

(Lurid)—The more this a spe¬ 
ech the more effective it is 
likely to be. 329-24A 

(Lurid)—Popular newspapers 
are usually this. 388-2ID 

(Lurid)—It’s often difficult to 
describe an exper.ence in . 
terms without repeating one¬ 
self. 423-20A 

To be LUCID, a term must be 
clear in its meaning. When 
avoid repuiition, one Has 
recourse to variation—call¬ 
ing a spade an agricultural 
iinplemeiii, for instance— 
one often sacrifices lucidity. 
‘’The writers who have most 
need of repetition., are those 
whose chief business u is to 
appeal not to reader’s emo¬ 
tions, but to his understand¬ 
ing This is an extract 

from “The King’s English”, 
by H. W. Fowler and H. G. 
Fowler, and much more mi¬ 
ght be quoted from the same 
revered authors in support 
of the contention that to be 
lucid opp so frequently has 
to repeat oneself. The Fowl¬ 
ers take Bagehot as an ouli- 
standing example of writers 
whose motive in repetition 
“is always the businesslike 
one of lucidity. Elsewhere in 
their book they s‘ress 'he 
obscurity and ambiguity cau¬ 
sed by vyhat they call ele¬ 
gant variation. So much for 
LUCID. On the other hand 
why should it of'en be diffi¬ 
cult to describe an experien¬ 
ce merely in LURID terms 
without repeating oneself? 
Here there is no question of 
lucidity. ^ To descr be an ex¬ 
perience in lurid terms with¬ 
out repeating oneself one 
need only refrain from rep¬ 
eating such terms. 
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iLurid)—In striving overmuch 
to be—women often obscure 
facts. 435-21A 

LUCK, n., chance, fortune. 

(Duck)—Even the most accom¬ 
plished batsman sometimes 
has this. 85-28A 

LULLED p. p. lull; hoodwinked, 
allayed. ! 

(Gulled, Pulled)—Many coun-; 
tries have come to grief thro-i 
ugh aillowing themselves to' 
be this by enemy tactics. ! 

193-35A! 

LUNCH, n., a midday meal. ! 
(Punch)—In a hot clima e too j 
much this tends to make one! 
sleepy 103-17Aj 

I thought “tends to” and ‘hot: 
climate” were clear pointers! 
to the correct solutio.i Lunch i 
To much punch definitely j 
does make a person sleepy j 
In any climate, but too much! 
lunch while tending to make! 
one drowsy in a hot climate.: 
does not induce sleepiness inj 
more temperate climate. j 
LURCH, n., a stagger, an embar-; 
rasslng position, a roll to onej 
side. I 

(Lunch)—Heavy bne is liable to i 
upset passenger who is prone; 
to sea sickness. 56-23D 

LURE, n., something used to en-| 
tice, enticing quality of a! 
pursuit. 

[(Cure)—A woman’s coldness to 
him often proves a this to an 
Infatuated admirer. 124-16A 
[(Cure)—Strong drink often ; 
proves a this to a disappoint-! 
ed layer. 220-25Dj 

In the first place we thought i 
that disappointed lover could j 
reasonably be understood to, 
mean person who is disap -1 
pointed as a lover, or, a re¬ 
jected lover. If the disappoin¬ 
tment were not connected with 
his being in love there was 
no point in describing him as 
a lover. Calverly, a 19th cen¬ 


tury poet and parodist, 
wrote; “The hearc thut grief 
hath cankered hath one un¬ 
failing remedy—the tankard!’ 
But there are countless tes¬ 
timonies to the contrary be¬ 
sides the evidence of one’s 
own eyes, and perhaps of 
one’s own experience! In our 
view. CalrenLy was delibe¬ 
rately mischievous. We were 
of the firm opinion that as a 
rule when the stupefaction, 
false elation, or short-lived 
comfort produced by strong 
drink is gone, then a reject¬ 
ed lover's despondency is 
more acute than ever. We 
therefore felt that strong 
drink, even if it nuy-some- 
times prov.e a Cure to a dis¬ 
appointed lover, certainly 
does not do so often. Or at 
any rate, not when the lover 
is worthy of the name. We 
agreed, on the otlier hand, 
that even the brief solace 
afforded by strong dr nk 
often proves a LURE to a 
disappointed lover, who feels 
he must have some relief, if 
only temporary, from his 
woe. 

(Cure)—Men of purpose seldom 
do this in disappointed lov^er. 

240-27D 

(Cure)—Even when he is un¬ 
attractive, woman will some¬ 
times go out of her way to 
this woman-hater. 306-16D 
LURES, V. t., entices. 

.(Cures)—When fickle man 
loses one woman usually 
another soon this him. 

224-2 ID 

To speak of curing someone 
is to pre-suppose that some¬ 
thing is wrong with him but 
it does not necessarily fol¬ 
low that a man particularly 
a fickle man, who loses a 
woman is hurt thereby. In 
our opinion, therefore,, the 
alternative CURES was bas- 
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ed on an untenable hypo¬ 
thesis. The man being 
hckle, however, we felt it 
reasonable to suppose that 
when he loses one woman 
usually another soon LURES 
him. 

LURID, adj., ghastly, stormy, 
wan. 

(Lucid)—^As a rule men aiC 
more this than women in 
their conversation. 188-28A 

In this context LURID clearly 
meant strong, bad. profane 
(conversation). There nay 
well be many exceptions to 
the rule, but we readtiy 
agreed that as a rule n'.en 
are more lurid in this tense 
than women in their conver¬ 
sation. The weaker sex give 
emphasis to their words in 
subtler ways. The Issue 
posed by the other alterna¬ 
tive was much more difficult 
to decide. Lucidness in con¬ 
versation does not necessari¬ 
ly make for lucidity. In fact 
we felt it to be highly doubt¬ 
ful whether as a rule men are 
more LUCID in their con¬ 
versation than women. 

j(Lupid)—Official war commu¬ 
niques are not this enough 
for many people’s tastes. 

283-15A 

From their collective observa¬ 
tion and experience r^ard- 
ing the subject raised here 
the Adjudicating Committee 
formed the opinion that very 
few people hold the view 
that the official war com¬ 
muniques lack lucidity. 
These communiques, it was 
felt, though usually con 
fined to a terse outline of 
the events reported are 
generally expressed with 
<?larity. That such official 
reports are usually barren 
of descriptive word pictures 
or colourful embellishment 
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is undeniable, since the 
chief function of newspaper 
war correspondents is to 
repair those deficiencies. The 
Committee, therefore, con¬ 
sidered that LURID accord¬ 
ed aptly with the statement 
made by this Glue. 

(Lucid)—Such a description of 
occurrence is apt to impress 
Itself on the memory. 285-12D 

Were mere lucidity of expres¬ 
sion sufficient to impress a 
description of an occurrence 
on the memory we should 
surely remember more clear¬ 
ly and longer many occur¬ 
rences which are apt to for¬ 
get all too quickly. Dull and 
prosaic events, as well as 
more noteworthy occurren¬ 
ces are often described with 
crystal clarity, but unless 
they be presented with some 
measure of wit, imagination 
or colourful imagery, they 
do not as a rule impress 
themselves on the average 
person’s memory. One has 
only to contrast the bald 
official war communiques 
with the despatches of the 
newspaper war correspon¬ 
dents to realize which of the 
two treatments of the same 
subject impresses itself more 
deeply on our minds. Again, 
take Mr. Churchill’s speech¬ 
es on the progress of the 
war. Admirably lucid 
though these are it is the 
more colourful passages they 
contain such as his devastat¬ 
ing references to Hitler and 
Mussolini, which remain in 
our memories, long after we 
have forgotten much of his 
clearly expressed factual ex¬ 
position. Hence we felt that 
the statement made accord¬ 
ed much more apitly with 
LURID than with LUCID. 
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(Lucid)—^The work of modern 
highbrow poets is seldom 
this! 343-17D 

LURK, V. i., exist unobserved. 

(Lark)—Nowadays s .rangers 

who do this about near muni¬ 
tions factories invite serious 
trouble. 261-35A 

LUST, n., inordinate desire. 

(Dust, Gust, Rust)—Often des¬ 
tructive. 193-16D 

We thought it would be an 
exaggeration to say that 
DUST i. e., ordinary dust, is 
often destructive the word 
destructive boing too strong 
a term in relation to the 
degree of frequency denoted. 
The same objection ruled 
out GUST. As for RUST, 
the latter, being a corrosive 
is always destructive and 
whether or not its destruc¬ 
tiveness can be arrested or 
prevented is beside the point. 
LUST in the sense of carnal 
desire—the only sense, lack¬ 
ing further qualification, in 
which it applied here— 
aeemed to us the best fitting 
of the possible solutions to 
this Clue. Such lust while 
more than sometimes destruc¬ 
tive is not necessarily always 
so. Perhaps more often 
than not U is potentially des¬ 
tructive but one must re¬ 
member that it is not always 
gratified. Again, lust is 
sometimes reciprocated, in 
which case wheiHer or not it 
is destructive is at least de¬ 
batable. 

LYING, p. p,, lie., uttering false¬ 
hood. 

(Dying)—^Few people can listen 
unmoved to being told In 
earnest that they are this. 

374-24D 

Can anybody really listen un¬ 
moved to being told in ear¬ 
nest that he or she is DYING? 
There being such a grim 
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finality about death, we 
were satisfied that even the 
most hardened person, al¬ 
though he may not show it, 
must feel at least some emo¬ 
tion in such circumstances. 
On the other hand we 
thought there are people, 
though few who can listen 
unmoved to being told they 
are LYING. For instance, 
people who have little or no 
regard for the truth and 
who have sunk so low that 
they are virtually dead to a 
sense of shame. 

MA. n. mother. 

(Pa)—For a baby to be depriv¬ 
ed of this parent is undeni¬ 
ably tragic. 152-32D 

!(Pa)—^This parent usually has 
the greater influence on a 
person. 266-38D 

When Emerson wrote ‘Men are 
what their mothers made 
them’ he was merely giving 
further expression to senti¬ 
ments that have been esypres- 
sed time and time again by 
the sages and confirmed up 
to the hilt by modern psycho¬ 
logists. ‘Give me a child for 
the first seven years’ runs 
the Jesuit maxim, 'and you 
may do what you like with 
him afterwarcis.’ Paramount 
though the will of the father 
may in later years, the 
mother’s is usually the domi¬ 
nating influence during that 
vital period when the child 
is most impressionable. And 
we felt that what the Clue 
described as “influence on a 
person'’ was reflected much 
more in a person’s nature, 
character, or disposition than 
in his career or bank 
balance. 

(Pa)—^Most children are ad¬ 
monished and reproved more 
often by this parent than by 
' the mother. 319-13I> 
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<Pa)—With young psople b3ing 
a parent usually means more 
to, 328-37D 

•.Man’s love is man’s life a 
thing, apart, ’us v/oman’s 
whole existence”. And what 
IS woman’s love but' an ex¬ 
pression of the mothering 
instinct? “Maids must be 1 
wives and mothers, t<> fulfil 1 
the entire and holiest end ofj 
woman’s being”. Such senti-j 
meats are perhaps a little, 
sweeping and allowance may: 
have to be made for excep-| 
tions, but that they are sub-j 
stantiaily true we had not i 
the slightest doubt. "Noy did \ 
we think the phrase ‘Witnj 

young people.’ in the] 

Clue wa§ superfluous, since j 
In later years fatherhood [ 
may mean as much to pa as 
motherhood does to ma; for 
Instance, when a son has 
grown up and fulfllled his 
lather’s hopes. With those 
reflections, we were firmly in 
favour of MA as the Solu¬ 
tion here. The cynic might 
find further grounds for our 
choice in the words of 
Menander, that a mother 
loves her child, more than 
the fathei- does because ,she^ 
Known it’s her own, while the 
father only thinks it’s his! 
But we should of cour.se In- 
fttantly dissociate ourselves 
from any such unpardonable 
flippanc.y! 

CPa)-—Neglect of children bv i 
this parent is usually severe¬ 
ly condemned. 365-33A 

considered that neglect ot 
children by MA, was mor<» 
open to severe criticism than 
neglect by PA and therefore 
that the sele'^tecT Solufiorr 
accorded better with the 
words usually severely con¬ 
demned in the Clue. Care of 
children ig primarily a mater- 
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' nal responsibility': and to i 
similar extent PA is recog 
iiised as the family bread 
winner, his parental duties 
not normally including care 
of the children. 

(Pa)—Children usually reveal 
by their behaviour when they 

have a neglect ul- 418-13A 

(Pa)—It is doubtful whether 
any man is considered ar 
ideal husband by his wife' 

- 419-21D 

MAD, adj., angry, insane, wildly 
foolish, infatuate'l. 

(Bad)—Shallow-minded critics 
often summaril.y condemn a 
farsighted man’s suggestion 
as—. 92-33A 

(Man)—Definitely unbalanced, 
you must admit. 112-lD 

(Bad, Plad, Sad)—Undeserved 
dismissal from his job is apt 
to make jrnan feel this. 

221-19D 

Clearly, MAD was meant to be 
understood as angry or 
furious, BAD as ill, and HAD 
as cheated or outwitted. In 
our opinion the Clue turned 
on the marked tendency de¬ 
noted bv the expression 
ap; to. Whereas undeserved 
dismissal from his job may 
po,ssibly make a man feel 
BAD or merely SAD, oi 
even HAD. we felt that an'' 
such reaction was too ur» 
common to justify the word 
apt to make. For him to fee; 
MAD would be a more likelv 
reaction, in our judgme^^t 
and we therefore held thiQ 
solution to be more in accord 
with the marked tendency 
denoted by apt to. 

(Bad, Sad)—Impulsive psrsoi 
are apt to act recklessly when 
they feel very this about 
something. 233-33r 

To say that one feels bad about 
something is highly question¬ 
able English. Or, at any 
rate, jt is when the purpose 
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A 13 to convey that one feels 
keenly, ag in the case of 
embarrassment or resent¬ 
ment—and we could think 
of no other purpose. More¬ 
over, in any case the Alter¬ 
native BAD would have been 
too vague in our opinion. 
We felt that with SAD as the 
solution the Clue was not 
sufficiently modified by the 
words apt .to. Whereas cir¬ 
cumstances are conceivable 
in which sadness may cause 
impulsive persons to act 
recklessly, we very much 
doubted whether it has a 
marked tendency to induce 
recklessness even in impul¬ 
sive people. Rather has 
sadness a sobering effect, we 
reasoned. MAD was clearly 
intended here to mean furious 
with anger. We readily 
agreed that madness in this 
sense would be much more 
likely to induce recklessness 
in impulsive persons, and 
made our choice according¬ 
ly, having particular regard 
to the words apt to. 

(Bad, Sad)—Most sensible peo¬ 
ple believe war is this. 

252-25D 

We felt that SAD could be 
easily disposed of because 
the Clue said most se^Asible 
people and surely all people 
who can be called sensible 
^ believe war is sad. In the 
case of BAD we took a 
stoilar view. Some people 
may argue that war is the 
pruning-hook of nature or a 
weeding out process whose 
purpose is the survival o^ the 
fittest, and that it is a neces¬ 
sary evil. But that would 
not make it any the less an 
evil; moreover, we doubted 
If anybody holding such a 
view could reasonably be 
called sensible nowadays. I 
There remained the Alter- 
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native MAD. Imperative as 
It is to overthrow tyranny 
and preserve Ireedoiji, we 
felt that most sensible people 
are unable to reconcile the 
hideous barbarism of war 
with sanity. 

(Bad) — Bitter experiences 
sometimes cause highly sensi¬ 
tive person to become this. 

333-32D 

(Bad. Cad)—^To be called this 
kind of a person is apt to 
make one indignant. 

355-38A 

Since to be called any of the 
three relevant. Alternatives 
here flippantly or playfully 
would not be apt to make one. 
Indignant, it was clearly 
implied that the abuse con¬ 
cerned must be considered 
as being made seriously. We 
Iblt that seriously to be called 
either BAD or a CAD is 
more than am to make one 
highly incensed, i. e. very 
angry rather than indignanU- 
There are cases, of course;^ 
in which the type of person 
Itevelling the abuse would, be * 
80 beneath contempt that one 
would remain unmoved by 
It. Seriously to be 
BflAD. i. e. guilty of some¬ 
thing describable as insane 
would not, generally speak¬ 
ing, we thought, wound our 
aelf-respect, pride and vanity 
go deeply as being called 
either of the other two Alter¬ 
natives, for most of us con- 
alder 'our sanity self-evident 
and unassailable. But we 
agreed that it can be ex¬ 
tremely Irritating to be con¬ 
sidered crazy and we, there¬ 
fore, felt that the statement 
completed by this Solution 
was justifiable. 

.'(Sad)—^Hubby is often indif¬ 
ferent to the things that 
make wife this. 376-25D 
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Although a husband may be 
indilierent to a film or book 
that makes his wife SAD, 
we felt it would be g-ing 
too far to say that he is s<‘ 
frequently as ojten indif¬ 
ferent to the things that 
make her sad. Remember, j 
the clue did not say a callous i 
husband—it referred to hus-j 
bands generally. We consi¬ 
dered there were stronger 
grounds for selecting MAD 
as the Solution here, read¬ 
ing it in the figurative sense 
of annoyed. Is it not true 
that the average husband is 
often indifferent to the thing.s 
that annoy his wife—for in¬ 
stance, having her pretties 
dress saturated by an unex- 
epeted downpour of rain, or 
stepping into a puddle when 
wearing her best shoes? A 
question which wives, at any 
rate, will . find it easy to 
answer i 

(Bad. Sad)—How flattering it 
often is to a woman when 
sne makes admirer this. 

S80-30D 

(Bad, Sad)—Pr-longed mental 

strain sometimes makes a 
person- 407-2 7A 

XBad, Fad, Sad)—Few of us are 
able to listen patiently to 
opinions we consider — 

427-13D 

MADDENS, V. t., irritates, makes 
furious. 

fSaddens)—It*s seldom good f:>r 
our peace of mind to talk 
about something that—us. 

378-6D 

*‘Give sorrow words; the grief j 
that does not speak whispers 
the o’erfrauhgt heart and 
bids it break.” The Com¬ 
mittee thought these lines 
from Macbeth provided an 
eloquent commentary on the 
problem confronting us here 
with the Alternative SAD- 
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DENS. Certainly, they much 
doubted whether it^ is as 
infrequently as seldbin good 
for our peajre of mind to talk 
about something that saddens 
us. Perhaps some of you 
argued thqt it is never—and 
not only seldom —good for 
our peace of mind to talk 
about something that MAD¬ 
DENS us. but tli^ theory 
scarcely accords with modern 
psychiatry. 

■(Saddens)—It often-us to 

learn that tip we ignored was 
a sound one. 406-5D 

In their preference for MAD¬ 
DENS the Committee were 
largely influenced by the 
word often. They reasoned 
that MADDENS, being a 
stronger term than SAD¬ 
DENS, accorded better with 
this degree of frequency, and 
that often did not go far 
enough with SADDENS. Just 

think for yourself-if '^oit 

ignored a tip which proved to 
be a sound one, would you 
not usually, if not virtually 
always, feel sad or dejected 
about it—at least for a short 
time? 

MADLY, adv., insanely, angrily. 
(Badly, Sadly)—Stern correc¬ 
tion sometimes makS3 
thoroughly spoiled .youngster 
misbehave thus. 106-24A 

(Manly)—Men who fight in this 
way are usually at a disad¬ 
vantage against cunning^ 

284-37A 

(Manly)—Rage may sometimes 
cause even the meekest man 
to act in this way. 298-26D 
Read with MANLY as the 
Solution, the Clue clearly im¬ 
plied that meekness connotes 
unmanliness. We could not 
accept this implication. Some 
of the noblest characters In 
the human story have been 
among the meekest of man- 
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kfnd. On the other hand, 
even the meekest man is 
human; and .that rage may 
sometimes cause him to act 
MADLY we quite agreed. 
(Badly)—When we have behav¬ 
ed thus we usually regret It. 

365-20D 

MAID, n.. an unmarried woman, 
female serv^ant, 

(Mail)—Lover anxiously awaits 
his. 4-2 ID 

<Mail)—Cheerful one from 
•home helps to brighten life 
in remote outstation. 108-14A 
(Raid)—It often calls for un¬ 
usual foresight to anticipate 
one. 144-14D 

XRaid)—Damage wrojight by 
one is sometimes incalcul¬ 
able. 211-1 ID 

(Mail)—One long waited for is 
often the more appreciated^ 
262-26D 

(Main)—Moods of this are often 
very changeable and difficult 
to foresee. 281-29A 

The moods of the ocean are 
certainly very changeable, 
but in these enlightened daysi 
of scientific discovery and{ 
achievement in the fields of 
meteorology and oceanology 
it would certainly not be true 
to say that the moods of the 
MAIN are often difficult to 
foresee. On the contrary 
these variations can now be 
foretold with accuracy for a 
considerable period ahead. 
But that the moods of a 
MAID are often both very 
changeable and difficult to 
foresee is a.q true today as 
it was when the first cave¬ 
men' bewailed this incompre¬ 
hensible law of human nature 
to one another when they 
were out of earshot of their 
womenfolk. And if there 
exists a man who holds the 
contrary opinion he has our 
unqualified admiration and 
our deepest sympathy! 

(Mail)—^Restirved man is apt to 
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resent inquisitiveness about 
his this. 392-7D 

We thought that MAIL was 
vague—compared with MAID, 
at any rate. A man’s mail 
may be private and from 
his MAID, but it may 
on the other hand ba 
merely routine correspon¬ 
dence which he would pass 
to his clerks to deal with. 
It could even be a congratu¬ 
late^ letter from the Com¬ 
petition Editor! We prefer¬ 
red MAID because it fitted 
better into the picture; ft 
was more definite—and clear¬ 
ly it was more personal! 
Possibly some competitors 
felt that apt to understated 
the case with this Solution. 
But inquisitiveness need not 
necessarily mean prying in 
the commonly accepted sense 
of that term. Furthermore, 
despite his being reserved 
a man in love with a maid 
might welcome an opportu¬ 
nity to talk about her! 

MAIL, n.. conveyance of letters, 
the post (esp. oversea). 
(Maid)—^A lover Is apt to fret 
when his Is late. 173-lOD 
We did not think that the 
average lover nowadays is 
apt to fret much when his 
MAID is late—unless she is 
very late—for an appoint¬ 
ment. since the unpunctusJlty 
of woman on such occasions 
over the course of centuries 
has inured man to its irri¬ 
tation. Except In circum¬ 
stances where punctuality is 
a vital necessity naive in¬ 
deed would be the lover who 
expected his sweetheart to 
arrive promptly on time. 
But it is a different story 
when he is separated from 
his belbved and only In touch 
with her by correspondence. 
For then, we agreea^’a lover 
is apt to fret when an expect¬ 
ed letter from her tails to 
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arrive. In such circum¬ 
stances, being the Irrational 
creatures they are, nearly 
all lovers are apt to start 
ascribing all kinds of im¬ 
probable reasons for the 
delay; she has ceased to love 
him—she has fallen for some¬ 
body else—she is ill—she has 
met with an accident—^no 
need to enumerate the hun¬ 
dred and one absurd fears 
which agitate his mind. 
Everyone who is or who has 
ever been a lover knows 
them all only too acutely. 
Hence our selection oi 
MAIL. 

MAINLY, adv., chiefly, princi¬ 
pally. 

(Vainly) Married women are 
often apt unreasonably tc 
ridicule spinsters who this 
look for husbands. 371-1 ID 

MAKE, V. t., fb create, produce 
(Take)—^Shrewd overseer is 
usually quick to see when 
employees this trouble over 
their work. 39-30A 

(Bake) — Even inexpenenced 
cooks find that plain cakes 
are comparatively simple 
to— 106-27D 

(Fake)—Money, as large num¬ 
bers find to their cost, is 
very difficult to— " 128-17D 
Perhaps the very fact that 
Make was so obviously apt 
caused some competitors to 
try to justify Fake. But the 
statement completed by this 
' alteniative would clearly 

have imphed that large num- 
bers of people are convicted 
on charges of counter-feit- 
ing, which would have been 
j a palpable exaggeration. 

1 Such convictions are com- 

? parativeiy few. The state- 

^ ment completed by Make ap- 

* plied in particular to unpro- 

/ Stable investments. But it 

^ also envisaged the difficul-l 
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ties of the unemployed and 
those in jobs which yield 
barely a living wage. 

(Take) — Materialists usually 
try to the best of 

everything they can. 

148-13D 

Surely it may be said without 
the qualification ‘usually' 
that materialists try to take 
the best of everything they 
can, because to do so is in 
the very nature of a materia¬ 
list. On the other hand, to 
make the best of every thing 
they can sometimes require 
a philosophy that may not 
be possessed by a materialist. 
Hence the committee's choi¬ 
ce of Make, in view of the 
adverb usually in the clue. 

(Take)—^While one Is 3 ^ung the 
readier one is to this an op¬ 
portunity of improving one’s 
position. Ifi9-37A 

It was necessary to ^distinguish 
to the utmost poswble extent 
between MAKE and TAKE, 
as they were suggested here* 
Each alternative clearly car¬ 
ried different implications 
and each threw a different 
shade of meaning on tl]p con¬ 
text. We felt that MAKE im¬ 
plied exploring all possible 
avenues, adapting oneself to 
jobs for which one is not 
qualified, and incidentally, 
incurring, risks. We reasoned 
that a youth, with his fewer 
responsibilities, is much rea¬ 
dier than a mature pewon to 
do all this. On the other 
hand, TAKE merely empha¬ 
sised fitness to seize an oppor¬ 
tunity that presents itself and 
Is. so to speak, ready made. 
This, seemed sc*arcel.y to call 
for the qualities associated 
with youth. 

(Fake)—How hard it is to this 
a good reputation! 201-81A 
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From the outset we felt that 
FAKE would be rather a' 

misfit here, if only because 
of the word reputation in the 
Clue. A testimonial can be 
faked, but can a reputation? 
It may be based upon a quite 
false appraisal of a person’s 
character. A clever rogue 
may successfully pose for a 
long time as a honourable 
man. But inasmuch as it truly 
exists, the reputation so esta¬ 
blished can scarcely be called 
a fake. In adjudging MAKE 
to be the ap^er alternative, 
We remarked that as a rule it 
takes a long period of subs¬ 
tantially flawless living to 
achieve what may truly bo 
called a good reputation. Du¬ 
ring this period the person 
concerned usually has to un¬ 
dergo many tests, failure 
to survive any one of which 
may well result in his being 
denied a good reputation. 

CFake, Take)—Woman is usual¬ 
ly prepared to this a little 
trouble to get her man! 

280-13D 

A woman Is* virtually always 
prepared to take a little trou¬ 
ble to get her man! Of that 
there was no doubt in our 
minds. TAKE would thus 
have resulted in an understa¬ 
tement because of the word 
$ usually in the Give. FAKE 
seemed rather strained in this 
context, and. in any case, 
so far as it appliecTwas em¬ 
braced by MAKE, which we 
felt to be an ideal Solution. 
The ways in which a woman 
may be prepared to make a 
^ little trouble to get her man 

' ' are surely legion—^not the 
least common one being to 
make trouble with, and for 
other women eyeing the same 
prey! 

i(Take )—Womm are more apt 
than men to this a lot of 
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trouble over trivial matters. 

37^26A 

(Take)—It’s often hard for shy 
I)erson to — a compliment 
gracefully. 429-27A 

MAKES, third pers. sing, make; 

creates; produces. 

(Takes)—^We are apt to become 
irritated by person who this 
unnecessary trouble over 
simple task. 325-27D 

(Takes)—When one-trouble, 

how often is it largely for 
oneself! 408-20D 

When one stirs up a hornet’s 
nest who normally suffers 
most? Competitors who have 
had anything to do with 
troublemakers—or who have 
themselves been trouble¬ 
makers! — probably solved 
this Clue correctly. We, for 
our part, thought it ‘ could 
hardly be denied that when 
one makes trouble it very 
often has the unpleasant 
effect of coming back to the 
originator, 

‘‘Better nei>^ trouble Trouble 
Until Trouble troubles you: 
For, you only make your 

..trouble 

Double-trouble when you 
do.” 

On the other hand, we 
thought at would be going too 
far to say that when one 
TAKES trouble It is very 
often largely for oneself. 
One may take trouble to 
ensure that one doesn’t irri¬ 
tate one’s neighbours, one 
may take trouble to bring up 
one’s children correctly, one 
may take trouble because 
one is conscientious about 
one’s work, 

MALE, n., one of the male sex. 
(Mole)—Many a poor specimen 
is skinned. 38-2D 

(Mile)—Many of us are Inclin¬ 
ed to question the truth of 
the familiar witticism that a 
miss is as good as a—I 32-10I> 
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A miss being as good as Mile 
is a proverb, adage or old 
saw, and witticism would bs 
a misnomer. The substitution 
of male for Mile is a familiar 
travesty. Obvious and hard¬ 
ly scintillating with wit I al¬ 
low, but nevertheless a wit¬ 
ticism, which term, I submit, I 
indicated the correct solution! 
Male. 1 

(Sale, Tale)—Lively one strong-1 
iy appeals to average woman.' 

101-27Di 

Whether or not a lively Sale! 
makes a strong appeal to the! 
average woman depends en-1 
tirely on the kind of goods! 
that are being offered. A salej 
of livestock, for instance, mi¬ 
ght be extremely lively, but 
it will hold little interest for 
the average woman. Similar¬ 
ly with a lively tale, it de¬ 
pends on the subject- matter | 
whether or not it appeals to! 
the average woman. It is, I| 
suggest, far easier to genera-j 
lize in the case of a lively' 
Male, for the average wo-i 
man is a normal feminine | 
being and as such she is inst- j 
inctively attracted by a vigo-j 
rous and vivacious man. • 
“Male’" was deemed the most i 
logical Solution. i 

(Mare, Mate)—Prolonged inac- | 
tivity is apt to make spirited | 
one restive. 108-14D| 

(Tale)—^Alas! women are pro¬ 
ne to be intrigued by an im¬ 
moral one. 115-17A 

The best way of deciding which 
was the better solution here 
was to consider the women 
of one’s personal acquaint¬ 
ance in relation to the asser¬ 
tion made in this Clue. On 
doing this I suggest that it 
should soon have become ap¬ 
parent that the solution Talc 
had little to support it. For 
it is simply not true to say^ 
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that immoral tales make a 
strong appeal to women In 
general. Whether they be 
written or conveyed orally, 
salacious, licentious or im¬ 
proper stories, do not amuse 
the average woman nearly so 
often or easily as they amuse 
the average man. This is one 
of the chief reasons why 
Man complains of woman’s 
lack of a sense of humour! 
It is true that women do not 
figure in a v^rry flattering li¬ 
ght in the majority of immo¬ 
ral tales, woman’s alleged 
inherent weakness or loose¬ 
ness more often than not con¬ 
stitutes the point of such 
stories and it may be for that 
reason that tales of this type 
are so oj'ten received un- 
smllingly by the fair 
sex. Let me hasten to add 
that this is merely a coarse 
masculine surmise and it 
may well be that woman’s 
fundamointal delicacy provi¬ 
des the truer explanation of 
her reactions to these tales! 
On the other hand I submit 
there is ample firsthand evi¬ 
dence, both in our own cir¬ 
cles of acquaintances and in 
the newspapers, that women 
in general are prone to be 
intrigued by an immoral- 
'male. Such males have as a 
rule either good looks or 
great charm of manner to as¬ 
sist them in their adventures, 
but it would be unkind to su¬ 
ggest that women are easily, 
influenced by such superficial 
qualities. Psychologists have 
contended that it is the pro¬ 
tective, maternal instinct in 
woman which arouses her 
strong interest in an immoral 
man. that same instinct which 
offen makes her lavish more 
extravagant affection on a 
naughty boy than she will 
bestow on a good one. Let 
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us be charitable and trust 
that the psychologists are 
right! 

'(Mule)—Average one responds 
much more easily to persua¬ 
sion than to forceful tactics. 

166-33A 

In the first place, I thought the 
word “average” would have 
been pointless wth Mule. The 
well-known characteristics of* 
this kind. Moreover although! 
forceful tactics may well be: 
futile with a mule which has; 
“dug its heels in.” I strongly j 
question whether the best I 
would respond much more! 
easily to persuasion, Male,\ 
meaning man, on the other i 
hand, completed a statement! 
the truth of which is quickly | 
appaient. ! 

(Mule)—Many a one keenly re-j 
sents being touched! 128-lD, 

The Clue was positive as to 
“many a one.” Now a beast, 
of burden in service must be; 
repeatedly touched and often' 
a good deal more than mere-| 
ly touched, especially a mule, : 
With this alternative as thej 
solution therefore the result-- 
ant statement would have 
been an obvious exaggera- j 
tion. So much for the 1 teral j 
interpretation of “touch”. 
Metaphorically it means “im¬ 
posed or for a gift or loan 
of money”, as in “touched 
him for Rs. 10.” Clearly Male 
was thus an ideal solution, 
especially having regard 
the exclamation mark, which 
implied a vein of humour. 

(Mate, Hale)—It is natural that 
most young women should 
welcome the companionship! 
of such a person. 137-31A 

The statement completed by 
Hale would have irhplied that 
most healthy young women 
regard it as of major impor¬ 
tance that a person should 
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be hale when they are con¬ 
sidering that person as a po¬ 
tential companion. I suggest 
that here a slavish adheren¬ 
ce to the tag that “hke at¬ 
tracts like” would have been 
calculated to mislead. Com¬ 
pared with other factors, the 
question whether a po ential 
companion is hale must sure¬ 
ly be of minor concern 
most young women, healthy 
or otherwise. And probably 
the most important of these 
other factors is that of the 
person’s sex. There reflections 
swayed the Committee in fa¬ 
vour of male, particularly in 
view of the words “it is na¬ 
tural” in the Clue. Mate they 
thought the least apt because 
of the word ‘companionship” 
which h’nted that the stage 
of mating had not yet been 
reached. 

(Mate. Sale)—Women are adept 
at getting what they want 
from one. 174-18A 

(Mate) — Women possessing 
both brains and beauty sel¬ 
dom lack an admiring this. 

220-17I> 

In our view it was .reasonable 
to understand MATE as hiis^ 
hand. The Clue read with this 
altemative as the solution 
would thus have impli¬ 
ed that few unmarried wo¬ 
men have both brains and 
beauty! We felt that MALE 
was much more consistent 
with the marked infrequency 
denoted by the adverb sel¬ 
dom. Clearly a woman with 
brains and beauty, whether 
she be married or otherwise, 
seldom lacks a male admirer. 

(Hale)—A man’s perspective on 
life is probabl.v the broader 
for his being this! 240-19l> 

“A sound mind in a sound body”' 
It was doubtless on this the¬ 
ory that not a "Tew based 
their argument in favour of 
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HALE. We for our part re¬ 
garded the exclamation mark 
as a finger pointing unmis¬ 
takably to MALE. Not that 
we thought’ the statement 
completed by this Alternative 
was untrue, for all its flip¬ 
pancy. Be it remembered, 
flippancy is not necessarily 
incompatible with truth. 
Granted that a woman usual¬ 
ly has the better of it with 
her intuition, and perhaps 
with her powers of discern¬ 
ment human understanding. 
Nevertheless a man is usually 
more knowledgeable in affai¬ 
rs of the world, if only by 
reason of the fact that he is 
usually the bread-winner, 
whereas the woman's place is 
usually in the home. 

<Gale)—We are apt to become 
irritated by one that keeps 
on blowing. 273-23D 

If a man whose wife had just 
run away from him with 
another man were to say he 
felt somewhat peeved by the 
occurrence, we consider his 
comment to be unnaturally 
restrained. Such was our 
feeling in regard to the word 
irritated read in conjunc‘ion 
with the possible Solution 
GALE. Irritated seemed mu¬ 
ch too mild a term, but even 
accepting the word, surely 
we are more than merely apt 
to become irritated by a gale 
that keeps on blowing. In our 
view MAle accorded much 
more aptly with the senti¬ 
ment expressed. To blow, in 
the colloquial sense of the 
word, means to boast and 
while we are sometimes able 
to suffer a boaster good-hu¬ 
mouredly most of us, we 
thought, are cer'ainly apt to 
become irritated by a man 
who boasts incessantly. 

XGale, Bale, Balk)—Men are 
usually less easily frightened^ 
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than women by violent one. 

285-24A 

(Mate)—^A number of women 
seem to think that for com¬ 
panionship any this is better 
than none! 303-13A 

(Tale)—Nowadays young wo¬ 
men are not easily taken in 
by a dishonest one. 313-20D 
(Mate)—^Women are much less 
prone than in the last centu¬ 
ry to defer to opinion of one. 

354-24A 

(Tale)—Man worthy of the 
name seldom has much time 
for feminine this. 358-1 ID 

In the absence of any precise 
definition it was difficult to 
confine femininy* TALE in 
this context to any ope inter¬ 
pretation. It could be'Taken to 
mean a gossipy scandalous 
story told by a woman, or 
indeed any kind of tale, not 
necessarily scandalous, told 
by, for or about women. In 
the Committee’s opinion such 
a wide field of application 
rendered this Alternative too 
vague, to merit selection. 
MALE was a much better 
Solution here, for it can scar¬ 
cely be denied that such eff¬ 
eminacy normally rouses an 
instinctive dislike in any man 
worthy of the name, i.e. the 
average man. But this is not 
always the case, for there 
are occasions, admittedly 
rarei, when a man admires 
the type referred to, for qua¬ 
lities which he himself lacks. 
Following this reasoning the 
Committee found MALE to 
be more apt. 

(Tale)—^Alas! women are some¬ 
times! all too interested in one 
that damages reputation of 
other women. 364-21A 

We came to the melancholy but 
masculine conclusion that 
many—^if not >nost—women 
are all too interested in scan¬ 
dalous tales, and particularly 
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in one that damages the re¬ 
putation of other women! 
The extent to which they in¬ 
dulge such interest is beside 
the point. We therefore con¬ 
sidered that the assertion 
completed by TALE amount¬ 
ed to an understatement and 
that sometimes denoted too 
low a degree of frequency 
to justify selection of this Al¬ 
ternative. A MALE that da¬ 
mages the reputation of 
other women may well be a 
rake or libertine. Such a man I 
undoubtedly wields a strange j 
fascination over some wom¬ 
en perhaps because of an in¬ 
herent maternal desire on 
their part to reform the 
‘*black sheep” or of a longing 
to break convention’s fetters. 
But only over some women. 
Thus reasoning, we felt that 
this Solution agreed better 
with the word sometimes in 
the Clue. 

(Sale)—Men often regard with 
disfavour one that attracts 
v'omen. 376-25A 

(Mate, Tale)-;^The older men 
become^The less patient they 
usually _are with romantic 
this. 377-26D 

(Mule)—Many husbands feel 
that the oftalleged obstinacy 
of the—is much exaggerated! 

395-31A 

MALES, n., pi. male. 

(Mules)—To control high-spiri¬ 
ted ones calls for both pa¬ 
tience and firmness. 139-3D 
(Tales, Walks)—^Romantic ones 
seem to be more popular with 
women than wi:h men. 

208-36A 

Whether romantic MALES are 
indeed more popular with 
women than with men may 
be debatable but we certain¬ 
ly felt that they seem to be 
so from our own observation 
of men commonly described 
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as romantic. By this descrip¬ 
tion the intention was clear¬ 
ly, we thought, to denote men 
who are markedly romantic 
for man in general is by na¬ 
ture a romantic animal! We 
saw no season to suppose 
that romantic WALKS are, 
or even seem to be. more po¬ 
pular with women than with- 
men, who surely have just as 
much of the artistic tempe¬ 
rament in them, if not more. 
Similarly with TALES. Men 
may or may not seem to pre¬ 
fer more action in their lite¬ 
rature than women but most 
men, by reason of the strong 
streak of the romantic in 
make-i:^ like romance In 
their literature just as much 
as women do. 

(Tales)—^There is often some¬ 
thing spiteful about feminine 
ones. 244-13D 

Taking particular note of the 
words often, something and 
about, we came to the con¬ 
clusion that the modified na¬ 
ture of the Clue applied bet¬ 
ter to MALES than to TAL¬ 
ES. In our view it would have 
been more to the point to say 
with more definiteness that 
feminine tales, in the com- 
monlv understood sense of 
the phrase, usjally are spite¬ 
ful. On the other hand, there 
is hardly the same probabi¬ 
lity, we felt, that a man with 
a feminine streak is spitefuL 
Nevertheless, that there is 
often something spiteful ab¬ 
out him we agreed. 

(Tales)—Many to be found In 
sensational fiction are utterly 
incredible. 247-22A 

(Gales)—^As a rule, young 
women today are less easily 
alarmed by—than they were 
fifty years ago. 403-22A 

MAN, n.. mankind collectively, a 
human being, a male, 

(Map)—^War inevitably lea\'es 
its mark on. 43-21I> 
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The word “inevitably"' in this 
Clue was sufficient to justify 
the rejection of Mart in fav¬ 
our of Man. History reveals 
that many a war has been 
waged which has left no 
mark on the map. For instan¬ 
ce, there have been many 
civil wars. But in the figura¬ 
tive sense every war does 
inevitably leave its mark on 
the men who are concerned 
in the conflict. 

(Tan, Wan)—Many a fair 
young woman exposes herself 
to risk for the sake of. 

59-3GA 

(Pen) — Obviojsly not yet 
strong enough (o withstand 
successfully the call of war. 

69-2 ID 

(Mat)—One of straw cannot 
be expected to withstand any 
severe, strain. 76-5A 

(Mad)—Ragging an efTeminate 
youth sometimes has the 
effect of making him this. 

97-lD 

"(Mat)—One of poor qua)it.y 
soon goes to pieces when sub¬ 
jected to rough treatment. 

121-13D 

(Ban)—Modern girls are incli¬ 
ned to treat conventional one 
with contempt. '132-17D 

^‘Modern girls” was a sweeping 
generalisation and “conven¬ 
tional ban” is a very wide 
term, describing an.y ban im¬ 
posed by custom. Now there 
are many conventional bans 
which modern girls are b.y no 
means inclined lo treat with 
contempt. For instance, some 
of the bans governing the 
conduct of a man. particular¬ 
ly his conduct as a fiance or 
a husband! Perhaps some 
competitors bethought them¬ 
selves of the contempt in 
which modern girls hold so 
many restrictions to which 
they would have been subject 
a generation ago. "But res-' 
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trictiions no longer observed 
are no Jonger conventional 
bans. “Conventional” as It 
qualifies “man” has not quite 
the same far-reaching signi¬ 
ficance. A conventidhal man 
is one who adheres strictly to 
convention and is not * natu¬ 
ral” or spontaneous in his 
manner. This is surely the 
very antithesis of what a 
modern girl expects of a 
man, and she is. I suggest, 
inclined to treat such a ne¬ 
gative and generally uninte¬ 
resting person with contempt. 

(Map)—One of .the district may 
prove helpful when touring in 
unfamiliar country. 148-24A 

The adjudication Committee 
thought Map called for a 
more definite assertion i-e. 
proves instead of the words 
may prove in the Clue. A 
map of the district could 
scarcel.y fail to prove helpful 
in the circumstances defined. 
On the other hand, clearly a 
man of the district may or 
may not prove helpful accor¬ 
ding to the extent of his 
knowledge. 

(Ban)—Most of us feel strongly 
impelled to oppose a vindic¬ 
tive one. 161-13D 

(Ban)—How adept is the avera¬ 
ge woman at getting round 
one. 208-33D 

We could think of no evidence 
to show that the average 
woman is particularly adept 
at getting round a BAN. 
Even a woman with all her 
wiles may well be confronted 
with an insuperable obstacle 
where the letter of the law is 
concerned, be it written or 
unwritten law. On the other 
hand that the average woman 
is very adept at getting round 
a MAN is almost too well 
known to call for assertion. 
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Here she has to work on hu¬ 
man nature and in a sphere 
for which she is all loo well 
equipped. 

'(Ban, Fan, Van)—Liable to 
break down unless occasion¬ 
ally overhauled. 219-32D 

(Fan, Wan)—Generally more 
pleasing to a woman when 
polished. 229-22D 

(Mad)—Men are apt to be acu-j 
tely embarrassed by womaii j 
who behaves as though she 
were this. 245-25A 


Since women became emancipa-i 
ted they have encroached! 
more and more on men's for¬ 
mer preserves and nowadays 
owing to the exigencies of 
war. we find them competen¬ 
tly fulfilling almost every 
conceivable kind of man’s 
job. Nevertheles?, Heaven bo 
praised, most of them still j 
behave as w’omen! That is to, 
say in spi'e o„( the dungarees | 
and the khaki they still ■ 
retain those feminme graces: 
and emotional inconsistencies 
which are the delight and 
despair of the sterner sex. 
There is all the differnce In 
the world between discharg’ngi 
a man’s w^ork and behavirifj 
like a man, and it cannot be 
denied that the maiority of 
men do not like women to ape 
their behaviour, since the 
quality that men prize most 
in a woman is womanliness. 
We were of the opinion, the¬ 
refore, that MAN provided 
an apt solution to this Clue. 
Our chief objection to the al¬ 
ternative Solution MAD was 
that men are more than mere¬ 
ly apt to be acutely embar¬ 
rassed by a woman who be¬ 
haves as though she has ta¬ 
ken leave of her senses, both 
apt to be and embarrassed 
being in our view defihHe un¬ 
derstatements. 


(Ban)—We are generally ready 
to support one that ha? the 
interests of the community at 
heart. 287-34D 

(Map)—At times most of us 
have felt the need of a good 
this to guide us. 303-13D 

We thought it would be a clear 
exaggeration to say that 
most of us have at times felt 
the need of a good MAP, 
Quite a large proportion of 
people never find themtelves 
in circumstances which call 
for the assistances of a map. 
We thought it broadly true 
however, that most of us oc¬ 
casionally feel and have felt 
the need of a good man’s ad- 
ce, since the majority of us 
are at times afTlicted with 
personal problems and anxie¬ 
ties of so difficult a nature 
that we feel the need of a 
detached and trustworthy 
mentor to show us and guide 
us along the right path of 
conduct. 

(Ban, Van)—Being overworked 
often causes this to break 
down. 305-31A 

(Map)—Stud.v of this is best 
key of international problems. 

360-24Ai 

To study any subject requires 
fundamental investigation 
into the basic elements or 
conditi‘»ns which gave birth 
to the subject. This applies a& 
much to international prob¬ 
lems as it does to, for exam¬ 
ple, a study of plant life. And 
without that essential search 
into the cause and affect no 
completely satisfactory und¬ 
erstanding of the subject can 
be forthcoming. The Commi¬ 
ttee considered, therefore, 
that the sentence completed 
by MAP was not literally 
correct, for mere contempla¬ 
tion of it—irrespective of 
the cartographer's skdl^ 
could not be the best kev to 
the world’s problems wUhout 
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a high degree of knowledge 
and perspicacity regarding 
the inherent difficulties fac¬ 
ing the nations of the count¬ 
ries thereon outlined. Such 
reasoning brought us to the 
selection of MAN as the more 
apt Solution in thfs context, 
for following the same lines 
of thought, a close study ofi 
mankind—^which is, after all,j 
•essentially responsible for' 
the existence of those prob¬ 
lems can hardly fail to pro¬ 
duce the best key on in er- 
national difficulties, and we 
considered that only intimate 
and sincere camaraderie be¬ 
tween the world’s peoples canl 
sow the seeds of universal 
fellowship and peace. 

^Ban)—^The young are seldom 
very tolerant of one they 
consider narrow-minded. 

365-20A 

<Mad)—Many elderly women 
think modem miss often acts 
as though she were thi,s. 

372-28A 

’<Map)—^We usually find it easi¬ 
er to understand a this of our 
own country than a foreign 
one. 395-15D 

1/IANE, n., the hair on the neck 
of a horse. 

[(Mare)—Always looks smart 
when well-groomed. 

15-14A 

MANES, n., pi. mane. 

(Mares )—Are always kept in 
good condition by conscienti¬ 
ous groom. 121-1 ID 

I reasoned that it was not with¬ 
in the power of the most 
conscientious groom to keep 
mares in good condition al¬ 
ways. They might fall sack 
or be “of colour” in spite of 
his best efforts. Far easier 1o 
accept, I submit, is the asser¬ 
tion that he would always 
Iceep their manes in good 
condition, for these would 
not be susceptible to the same 
vagaries of health' 


rMANGO, n., an Indian fruit. 
(Tango)—^Those who once try 
this usually enjoy it immen¬ 
sely. 187-22A 

MANLY, adj., brave, noble. 
(Madly)—The average woman 
likes her lover to be this in 
love. 135-22D 

Perhaps some shrewd solvers 
had difficulty in reconciling 
the solution Manly with the 
word “average” in the Clue, 
and felt that virtually all wo¬ 
men prefer their lovers to be 
manly in love since manliness 
need not preclude moments 
of masculine madness dear 
to the heart of Eve. But 
“manly” implies certain qua¬ 
lities of independence and 
restraint which might well 
not be to the liking of some 
over-romantic women. Thus. 
Manly seemed to be altoge¬ 
ther apt. On the other hand, 
being madly, in love is as a 
rule not a very enduring 
state; it savours more of in¬ 
fatuation than of lasting de¬ 
votion. And it is reasonable 
to suppose that the average 
women is not altogether blind 
to this widely recognised fact, 
MANNER, n, from, custom, habit. 
(Banner) — Sometimes helps 
street orator to collect inte¬ 
rested audience. 33-1 ID 

MANNERS, n., morals, conduct, 
(Banners)—^Pleasing once appeal 
to most of us 236-14D 

What is a pleasing banner? Is it 
one that bears some exharta- 
tory slogan in art’stic letter¬ 
ing? Is it one that has an ag¬ 
reeable colour? We were at a 
loss to know what particular 
kind of a banner could pro¬ 
perly be considered pleasing 
enough to appeal to most of 
us. After alK if it were a., 
question of colour tastes diff- 
I er so. And if a question of 
slogans, sentiments, alas 
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differ almost as widely! We 
were, therefore driven to Uie 
conclusion that BANNERS 
was alogether too vague and 
farfetched a possible solution. 
With MANNERS we were on 
firmer ground for surely we 
reflected, it is only the boor¬ 
ish and completely insensiti¬ 
ve to whom pleasing manners 
make no appeal. 

MANUAL, a. & n., of done with, 
the hands. 

(Mental, Menial)—Apparently 

most husbands tend to under¬ 
estimate the amount of — 
work their wives do! 

431-17D 

MANY, adj., not few. composed of 
a great number. 

(Zany)—^A crude sense of hum-* 
our is an outstanding cha¬ 
racteristic of. 121-3 ID 

MAP. n., flat representation of 
the earth or some part of it 
with its physical or political 
features. 

(Mop)—Useful for getting into 
out of the way comers. 

7-12D 

(Gap)—Sometimes assists moun¬ 
taineer to shorten journey. 

22-31D 

[(Man)—To become thoroughly 
familiar with one usually 
calls for close study of the 
latter. 113-7D 

It was at once apparent that 
Mop made the Clue a com- 
mondense plain-spoken state¬ 
ment. For a person to become 
thoroughly acquainted with a 
map usually necessitates a 
close study of it. With Man as 
the solution, “familiar”, acc¬ 
ording to common usage, | 
would have described to state 
of relations or degree of in¬ 
timacy existing between two 
people. In this sense it gene¬ 
rally^'implies undue freedom 
* of manner or lack of reserve 
by a superior in regard to a 
subordinate or social inferior. 
“Familiar'^ being so lnterp*«- 


ted clearly ruled out Man. 
And even if one stretched the 
point and read ‘familiar 
with” as knowledgeable of 
(a man’s personality or cha- 
lacter),” it is questionable, in 
my opinion, whether the ass¬ 
ertion made with Man would 
have been justifiable. It 
must be incomparably more 
difficult to become thoroughly 
knowledgeable of a man than 
of a map. Human personality 
being so incalculable, much 
more than close study—pro¬ 
found understanding and in¬ 
sight would surely be requi¬ 
red, Map was susceptible to 
no such criticisms and was 
clearly the apter solution. 

(Cap)—More often than not 
this proves a useful article 
to tal^ with one on a holiday 
tour. 170-31D 

Whether CAP is useful to a man 
on a holiday tour depends 
upon the country in which he 
tours. But apart from this fact 
one, as it occurred in the 
Clue, clearly meant a person 
and referred by impUcation 
to both man and woman. 
How often does a cap prove 
useful to a woman on a holi¬ 
day tour? If one knows the 
country very well or has to 
keep to the mai n ro ads, then 
there may be no need to use 
a map even if one is motor¬ 
ing, and the mode of travel 
was not mentioned in the 
Clue. But more often than 
not. the Committee felt, a 
MAP does prove a useful ar¬ 
ticle on a holiday tour. 

(Sap)—One of the world is apt 
to fire a youth’s imag nation. 

225-32D 

;(Man)—^Hitler’s ultimate aim 
seems to be to reform this 
to his own requirements. 

241-15A 

In that strange melange of ego* 

Ism and x^udo-idealism» 
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“Mein Kampf,” Hitler con¬ 
veys no impression that he 
seeks to reform mankind. 
True he has made it pretty 
plain that he regards the Nor¬ 
dic Aryan as the only type 
of human being fit to rule 
Europe, and ultimately the 
world, and equally clear his 
conception of all other mem¬ 
bers of the human spec.es as 
predestined subjects and in- 
leriors. So far as one may 
judge from his arrogant utt¬ 
erances his clear intention 
seems to be to crush and 
subdue, rather than reform 
MAN, We thought that the 
history of the last three years 
provides ample evidence that 
Hitler’s ultimate aim seems 
to be to reform the MAP of 
the world to his ^wn megalo- 
manical requirements. 

<Jap)—If we are to have a pea¬ 
ceful world there will clearly i 
have to be a radical change 
in this. 304-27A 

A radical change in the JAP? 
Then surely we might well 
have to wait a long time tori 
a peaceful world because the-; 
re seems to be little hope ofj 
an early change of heJi^t in; 
the Japanese, as we know; 
that nation today. But it will! 
be a duty of theUnited Nat-| 
tions (and a duty to which; 
they are fully alive) to ensure 1 
that whether or not there is| 
such a change of heart, the ; 
Japanese shall be rendered; 
powerless to menace world j 
peace again—for as far ahead | 
as the future can practically j 
be planned, at any rate. On 
the other hand, we felt that 
the necessity for a radical 
change in the MAP. if we are 
to have a peaceful world, is 
self-evident. The frontiers of 
Germany, and particularly 
the Polish corridor, ^re one 
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outstanding instance of that 
necessity. 

(Man)—Wars have drastically 
changed the character of ma¬ 
ny a this. 323-37A 

We could not agree that wars 
have drastically changed the 
character of many a MAN. 
Admittedly war has develop¬ 
ed and brought f>ut certain 
dormant and potential traits 
in many a man’s character 
but that is not alteration of 
the existing substance or an 
importation of traits which 
were not already there. That 
wars have drastically chan¬ 
ged the established features 
and style i.e. the character 
of many a MAP is a self-evi¬ 
dent fact which calls for de¬ 
tailed discussion. 

(Man)—One of the quickest way 
for youth to learn a lot about 
the world is from this of it. 

345-35D 

The one way for a youth to 
learn a lot about the world 
is from a MAN of it, we did 
not dispute, but we question¬ 
ed whether it can reasonably 
be called one of the quick¬ 
est ways. A man of the world, 
however, well-informed, is 
scarcely an open book, and 
he may lack the facility for 
imparting his knowledge. For 
that matter, how many gooc)^ 
teachers are men of the 

world? Relatively few, we 
felt. On the other hand, a 
MAN of the world, with the 
advantages inherent in a pic¬ 
torial medium, presents Its 
information clearly and succ¬ 
inctly. Perhaps some compe¬ 
titors doubted whether a lot 
can be learnt about th^y 

world from a map of it. If 
you are one of them, try wri¬ 
ting down all the information 
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that is contained in a good 
map of the world. 

MAR, V. t., to spoil, damage. 

XMap)—Selfish love sometimes 
causes a mother to“—the 
future of her child. 13 8-32A 

The normal love of a mother 
usually, if not always causes 
her to map the iuture of her 
child. Whether the plans she 
makes materialize is another 
matter. The adverb “some-j 
times” thus constituted a ser¬ 
ious objection to map. Ihcj 
statement completeJ by mar,' 
on the other hand, seemeJj 
indisputable. j 

<Bar, Jar)—Sensible loving cou¬ 
ple seldom let poverty this^ 
their marriage. 296-28D | 

We felt that JAR was the weak-! 
est Alternative. For one thing, 
it seemed far-fetched or 
strained as applied to the 
circumstances described. And 
jf it were undei stood in a 
very loose and figurative sen¬ 
se, we doub.ed the truth of 
the statement made, because 
we failed to see how even 
the most sensible and loving I 
couple could prevent their' 
marriage being affected In i 
some degree by unaccustomed I 
poverty. On the other hand,! 
if they have known nothing! 
else but poverty then the* 
question does not arise. Turn-! 
ing to BAR, wo thought of | 
the many instances in which I 
marriages are largely arran-; 

L ged by parents, and remark¬ 
ed that many a young man 
and .young woman would not 
think of getting married 
without parental consent, 
which might be withheld if 
the .young man were very 
poor. But then it might be 
argued that it was the parents 
rather than the poverty whi¬ 
ch barred the marriage. How¬ 
ever. there was another and, 
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in our view, a much strong¬ 
er argument against BAR. A 
sensible couple, be they ever 
so loving, may not want to 
get married in circumstances 
of extreme poverty particu¬ 
larly if the young man was 
out of work and had little 
prospect of getting a job in 
the near future. Be it noted, 
they need nor regard the bar 
as a permanent one. But MAR 
means impair fatally, ruin. 
And that, having entered in¬ 
to the bonds of matrimoney 
a sensible loving couple 
would seldom let poverty mar 
their marriage, was in our 
view an acceptable assertion. 

(Map)—Women sometimes this 
a man’s career without his 
realising it. 319-9A 

It cannot be denied that women 
sometimes influence a man’s 
career without his realizing 
it and often steer him along 
certain lines in the course of 
his career without his being 
conscious of the fact. But it. 
would be going loo far, we 
thought, to assert that wom¬ 
en, even soinetitm'^s. MAP I e. 
plan out a man’s entire ca¬ 
reer. cither with or without 
his knowledge. Mo.»’e accept¬ 
able, in our view, was the 
assertion that women someti¬ 
mes MAR a man’s career 
without his realizing it. For 
sometimes a man’s love or 
infatuation for a woman cau¬ 
ses him to miss or to be blind 
to opportunities of advance¬ 
ment which come his way, 
and, again, sometimes too 
great a fondness for or sus¬ 
ceptibility to women in the 
plural adversely affect his ca¬ 
reer without his realizing the 
damaging influence of his 
weakness. 

(Bar)—^It looks as though fear 
and mistrust may this any' 
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working agreement between 
the leading nations. 333-32A 

MARCH, n., a military walk, 
advance, musical composition 
suitable for marching to. 
(Match)—Time is generally an 
important consideration when 
playing one. 75-lD 

MARRED, p. p. mar. 

(Marked)—Seriously handicap¬ 
ped is the marriageable girl 
whose features are badly this. 

71-34A 

MARRIED, p.p. marry. 

(Worried, Harried. Carried)— 
The more a man attracts 
women the more likely he is 
to be—! 426-25A 

[(Marked, Barred, Parted)— 
Many a courtship is—by 
jealousy. 434-11A 

MARRY, V. t, to take a wife. 
XTarry)—^After becoming enga¬ 
ged many couples nowadays | 
are not inclined to. 63-lOpj 
(Harry)—Those who do this 

thoughtlessly usually suffer 

in conscQuence. 153-18A 

The adjudication Committee 
thought the adverb ‘‘usually’' 
would have been unduly 
sweeping with Harry as the 
solution, on account of the 
vagueness of this verb in the 
context Harry whom and in 
what circumstances? On the 
other hand, they felt that the 
truth of the statement com¬ 
pleted by Marry is, alas! all 
too evident in everyday life. 
(Merry)—The younger a man, 
the less difficult it usually is 
to make him this. 262-18D 
'‘There is no fool like an old 
fool’* runs the proverb and 
we acknowledged that it ap¬ 
plied in some degree to this 
problem, particularly so far 
as the Alternative MARRY 
was concerned. But we did 
not think it justified rejection 
of MARRY, because even 
when an old man does make 
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a fool of himself with a de¬ 
signing woman he is not of¬ 
ten ensnared into marriage* 
thanks to his experience, 
knowledge of the world—and 
perhaps his financial resour¬ 
ces! On the other hand a 
younger man’s inexperience 
and ignorance of the world* 
and exaggerated sense of chi¬ 
valry are apt to make him a 
good deal more vulnerable. 
We felt that with MERRY tha 
issue was much more open. 
Many old men are easily ma¬ 
de merry, perhaps because 
they have acquired a philoso¬ 
phical outlook, whereas many 
young men take life altoge¬ 
ther too seriously. 

(Carry, Harry, Parry)—Prob¬ 
ably most mothers think their 
sons are too good for the 
women who—them!. 

414-20A 

MARS, n., the Roman war god. 

(Maps)—^Particularly associated 
with war. 67-37A 

MASS, n., dense aggregation of 
objects. 

(Mess)—Men seldom find chil¬ 
dren quite so loveable when 
they are in this! 334-24D 

The exclamation mark clearly 
introduced a note of flippan¬ 
cy into this Clue and reliev¬ 
ed it of any undue serious¬ 
ness. We felt that when child¬ 
ren are in a MESS, a mar> 
no less than a woman, mig.' 
find them more lovable tha 
ever—at arm’s length! Am* ; 
there was nothing in the Clue 
to indicate that they woulr ' 
be climbing all over h'm 
Again, it might not be appa¬ 
rent that a child was in ' 
mess, if it were very young! 
On the other hand, childrer 
in the MASS are apt to crea- j 
te a din that makes the ave- ^ 
rage man hold his head—o 
want to do so if be dare 
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show his feelings to their 
mothers I 

MASTER, n.. a teacher, head of a 
house. 

(Waster)—Impressionable youn¬ 
gster is often deeply iniiuen- 
ced by. 50-27D 

MAT, n., a texture used for wi¬ 
ping the leet or putting 
things on. 

(Man)—^Effects of long and haro 
service can be plainly seen 
on even the most strongly 
made. 76-30A 

The phrase “strongly made” 
would be as inapt if used to 
described a man of strv.n® 
constitution as it is appropri¬ 
ate when applied to a mat 
that is durable. Furthermore, 
/ the effects of long and hard 
service are often not plainly 
to be seen on such a man 
Rather, he may in consequen¬ 
ce be welipreserved. Not so a 
•mat, and hence m 3 ' confident 
choice of that word. 

(Man, Map)—^A coarse one Is 
usually .cheap. 196-13D 

Have you evjer heard or read 
of a coarse map"! No member 
of the Adjudication Commit- 
' tee had. A rough map, ves; 

but not a coarse one. With 
^ MAP as the solution coarse 
r would only apply to the pa¬ 
per or material on which the 
map was drawn or printed, 
but clearly the transferred 
use of the adjective here 
. rf would have been, to say the 
least, very forced. Coarse as 
applied to persons, means: 

^ not delicate in perception, 
manner, or taste; unrefined, 

^ rude, uncivil, vulgar. Now 
are there adequate grounds 
« for asserting that such a 
MAN is usually cheap? That 
he may well merit epithets 
* a good deal more caustic, we 
questioned whether coarse- 
ness in a man is so frequen- 
tly coupled with cheapness. 
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On the other hand, that • a 
coarse MAT is usually cheap 
is so self-evident as to be 
common-place. 

MATCH, n. »a contest. 

(Catch)—Keen cricketer hates 
missing one. 11-3QA 

Several competitors have taken 
me to task in quite a friend¬ 
ly spirit, let me hasten to 
add, over my selection of 
“Ma.tch” in answer to the 
Clue. With all due respect I 
submit that the alternative 
solution “Catch” would have 
been a vastly inferior choice, 
in view of the wording of the 
Clue concerned; surely, it 
ma 3 ^ be said that any cricket¬ 
er hates missing a “Catch*’ 
but only the really keen de¬ 
votee of the game hates to 
miss Match. 

(March)—Long one imposes a 
severe test of stamma. 40-lD 

(Catch)—We olten see a good 
one when first class cricket 
teams are opposed. 66-25D 

The word “often” was a clear 
pointer to the correct solution 
Maictu When first class crick¬ 
et teams are opposed, do we 
always see a good match? 
Not necessarily so. Sometimes 
the teams put up a ver 3 ’' poor 
show, either the fielding ist 
poor or the batfjig not up to 
the expected standard, or 
rain may interfere and spoil 
the game; so that it is correct 
to say that we “often” wit¬ 
ness a good match when 
first class teams are opposed, 

I had no hesitation in rejec¬ 
ting Catch, because it is only 
sometimes that we see a real¬ 
ly “good” catch; moreover, a 
good catch may be seen irres¬ 
pective of whether the teams 
opposed are first class or 
otherwise. 

(March)—As a rule, the better 
this is played the greater the 
applause it evokes. 147-28A 
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MATE, n., one of a pair of lov¬ 
ers, a companion; v. i. to 
marry. 

(Mote)—You must be cautious 
if you have one in your eye. 

4-20D 

[(Fate)—Clearl 3 % man is not al¬ 
ways the master of his... . .. 

50-9A 

May I submit that the first word 
of this Clue cstablisehd Mate 
as the only possible answer. 
The great question of free¬ 
will i.e., whether we have 
the power of directing our 
own actions without constrai¬ 
nt by necessity or fate, hasj 
been a philosophical bone ofi 
contention, even since the | 
dawn of Knowledge, but Ihej 
problem is still unsolved. | 
Our personal opmion on thisj 
problem a.'e based on ihe ar-j 
guments and c inclusion ofj 
whichever school of pholes:)-i 
phv we happe 1 to favour.: 
The word “Clearly” therc-| 
fore, clearly ruled out Fq- c; 
as an apt .sidution of this! 
Clue. As regards Ma e. the 
alternative solution lit le lee l! 
bo said. Amongst our m'ir-» 
nod friends cannot \y.3 all fin 11 
at least one examph' wh eni 
suppaj'ts the a-sertion that' 
“man is not alwa.ys tho mas¬ 
ter of his Plate”? 

(Rate)—Before .vo j do this n^ia- 
ko quite sure vou are not ma- 
kmg a miitake G:1-21D! 

(Male)—Every normal v(>ung 
woman needs the alTecticn otj 
a. 72-15D 

(Fate)—Can make or mar a per¬ 
son’s whole life. 73-130 

(Male, Fate, Fame)—Many a 
promissing romance has been 
wrecked by an unkind one. 

101-16A 

?(Fate)—As a rule a neglected 
wife has a hard one to put up 
with. 103-18D 
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(Hate, Fate)—Many a man’s 
life is overshadowed by an 
unreasonable one. 110-20D 
The selected alternative seem¬ 
ed to me the most apt becau¬ 
se of the adjective “unreason¬ 
able.” I do not think a man’s 
/ate can ever be described as 
reasonable or the converse, 
since the inherent meaning 
of the term is s.ynonyrhous 
with destin.y. Hate was weak¬ 
ened by the reflection that 
hatred, however i nderstand- 
able it may be, is always “un¬ 
reasonable”. Moreover, apart 
from the objection that the 
word “unreasonable” would 
have been made redundant, 
it is surely questionable whe¬ 
ther many instances could 
be found of men whose lives 
are so deeply atfected by hate 
that they can be said to be 
“overshadowed”, by this vio¬ 
lent and intense emotion. 1 
cannot help feeling that such 
cases must be extremely ra¬ 
re. That many a man's life is 
over.«:hadowed by an unrea¬ 
sonable mate however Is 
alas! an Incontestable state¬ 
ment. How often, again alas! 
docs the aopDrently sweet 
and reasonable maid whom 
man wooes and wins evolve 
into the bitter tongued shrew 
who makes his matrimonial 
hopes and ideas a rubbish 
heap. Ix?t me hasten to admit 
that many a woman’s life 
ton is similarly “overshadow-t 
ed by an unreasonable mate’! 

(Male, Mite )—\ woman’s life 
is seldom considered complete 
until she has one of her own. 

114-37A 

(Fate) — Often unreasonably 
blamed for matrimonial in¬ 
compatibility. 124-18 A 

(Rate, Hat?)—Those who do 
’this without sufficient fore-^ 
thought usually regret their 
impatience. 135-35A 
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Hate could be summarily rejec¬ 
ted because it does not deno¬ 
te an act that is premediated. 
Hatred is an involuntary 
state of mind. On the other 
hand, it is surely question¬ 
able whether In the circums¬ 
tances postulated with Rate 
as the solution one so fre¬ 
quently suffers regret as to 
justify the adverb * usually’*. 
Those who rate without fore¬ 
thought are not given much 
to reflecting upon their im¬ 
patience. And the person rat¬ 
ed is not as a rule in a posi¬ 
tion himself to cause the rater 
to regret, rating is commonly 
the act of one who has au¬ 
thority over the person rated. 
There rema ned Mate, the 
aptness of which seems hard- 
l.v to call for explanation. 

(Pate)—Having one governed 
by commonsonsc helps to 
keep a man s.eady. 137-35A 

Pate could only mean, head, in j 
the sense of brain or mind. 
Now if a man’s mind is gov¬ 
erned by commonsonse he ac¬ 
tually is steady and the sta¬ 
tement comr'leted by Pate 
would have been almost tan¬ 
tamount to saving that being 
steady helps to keep a man 
steady. The aptness of Mate 
was self-evident. 

(Mite)—Neglected one is apt to 
seem rather pathetic. 

220-24A 

Apt to, seem and rather led us 
to a speedy decision here. In 
our judgment MITE, which 
could only mean baby, called 
rather for the categorical as¬ 
sertion that a neglected one 
is pathetic, without the modi¬ 
fications in the Clue. Clearb/ 
it is by no means so certain., 
however, that a neglected 
MATE, or husband, would 
be pathetic. We therefore 
held this solution to be much 
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more consistent with the 
modified nature of the Clue. 

(Mite)—Many a woman over¬ 
rates the virtues of her this. 

270-25D 

(Hate)—If human being were 
more reflective probably far 
fewer would this. 277-24D 

Since HATE, except that engen¬ 
dered by righteous wrath, 
springs from the dark wells 
of human vanity, envy and 
jealousy, we thought it could 
positively be asserted that far 
fewer human beings would 
hate if they were more reflec- 
tiv^e. Probably in our view, 
was a patent understatement 
in relation to this Alternati¬ 
ve. The factor of probability 
referred to in the Clue seem¬ 
ed to us to accord much aptly 
with the Solution MATE, whi¬ 
ch in thg given context meant 
marry. A great man.y mar¬ 
riages and esp^cially in war¬ 
time are very hastily contrac¬ 
ted and in many cases are 
based on no more than a 
strong physical attraction be- 
tvv’cen the contracting parties. 
We thought thei-efore, that 
it could rcasonably be con.1ec- 
tured that if human beings 
were more reflective and con¬ 
sequently' realized all the ha¬ 
zards and difficulties of mar¬ 
riage, probably far fewer 
would embrace the matrimo¬ 
nial state. 

(Mite)—Other women are apt 
to condemn woman who neg¬ 
lects her this. 323-18D 

There arc sometimes extenua¬ 
ting circumstances which at 
least partly excuse a woman 
who neglects her husband 
i.e. MATE. For this reason 
we felt that the words apt to 
in the Clue favoured this So¬ 
lution. There are no extenua¬ 
ting circumstances to excuse 
the woman who neglects her 
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child, i.e. MITE; consequently 
in relation to this Alternative 
the assertion made was in 
our opinion, a palpable under¬ 
statement. 

[(Mite)—Woman who has n^ver 
had one is seldom so under¬ 
standing as one who has. 

344-2 ID 

(Fate, Pate)—As a rule it is a 
weak character who blames 
his this for his being a fail¬ 
ure. 358-23A 

PATE in this context means 
brain, and the Committee ag¬ 
reed that the statement com¬ 
pleted by this Alternative 
would be incorrect experience 
proving that it is the strong 
character who admits his 
mental power—or lack of It— 
to be responsible for his 
failure, wh’le the iveak cha¬ 
racter pi'Ollers any excus? 
except that of intellectual in- ^ 
capacity. FATE merited fur- ^ 
ther consideration, but this 
would presuppose that most 
weak characters are fatalists, 
which it will be agreed Is not 
strictly true. Even assuming 
it to be correct, a p?rson 
believing in Fate would not — 
even if a weak character— 
blame it for his failure. A 
true fatalist would accopl 
failure philosophically as his 
predetermined lot. We then 
considered the .iustifleat’o.. 
for MATE in this Clue. It 
should bo noted that it wa.s 
not alleged that a weak cha¬ 
racter as a rule blames his 
mate—the issue was narrow¬ 
ed by the declaration that a 
person who blamed his mate 
was as a rule a weak charac¬ 
ter, which is very different. 
Few honest people will dis¬ 
agree with the Committee’s 
opinion that a nerson who re¬ 
fuses to shoulder the respon¬ 
sibility of his failure and 
who blames his partner for 
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^ such failure is .very much 

J lacking in character. There 

L are admittedly occasions when 

a strong character brought 
to ruin by his wife .lustifiably 
apportions the blame to her. 
Such occasions were allowed 
for by the phrase as a rule, 

' Reasoning on these lines we 

agreed that MATE was the 
most apt Solution. 

(Mite)—Many men think wom¬ 
an is usually too possessive 
in her attitude towards her 
this. 394-25A 

(Mite)—Soft-hearted woman is 
usually upset when her this 
cries. 400-15A 

(Fate)—The happiest man is 
sometimes inclined to envy 
another man his this. 401-16A 
(Fate)—Cursing his this seldom 
gets man very far! 447-23A 
MATED, p. p. mate. 

(Hated, Ga+ed, Rated)—To be 
wrongly this is apt to embit¬ 
ter a person. 229-27D 

Here in our opinion was a sim¬ 
ple problem of cause and 
effect, and we chose MATED 
on the grounds that it indica¬ 
ted the cause most likely to 
produce the profound effect 
of embitterme ^t. It is gener¬ 
ally acceptei Th d of all fac¬ 
tors in human life marriage 
can have the greatest influen¬ 
ce for good or ill; and few 
influences are more likely to 
e nbitter a person than that 
of having the wrong mate. 
Wrongly hated could only be 
read as unfairly ha^ed. But, 
surely, whether this is apt to 
embitter one depends on the 
source of the hatred. If it is 
a person whom one regards 
with indifference or contempt 
then clearly one would feet 
little the worse for the expe—^ 
rience. A similar arjjument 
applied to RATED. To gate 
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is to punish .by rectuiring an 
offender to be within college 
gates by a certian hour. GA¬ 
TED was therefore felt to be 
least apt as denoting altoge¬ 
ther too trivial an experience 
to cause embitlerment. 

MATERNAL, adj., motherly, as of 
a mother. 

(Material')—In her general feel¬ 
ings towards man ihe avera¬ 
ge woman’s instincts are 
strongly this. 115-5D 

In the first place I decided that 
the statement completed with 
MaLertal would have been a 
grossly unfair libel on wom¬ 
ankind. But apart from the 
question of the veracity, the 
word “instinct” to my mind 
clearly indicated the correct 
solution. An inst-nct is an 
involuntary prompting to 
action—a natural impulse ap¬ 
parently independent of 
reason or experience. This 
consideration could scarcely 
be reconciled with the alter¬ 
native Material. On the other 
hand Maternal was psrfectly 
consistent with “instinct” and 
moreover lesulted in an ob- 
, servation the truth of which, 
I submit, is manifes% i.e. that 
the average woman has a 
strong natural tendency to 
mother a man. 

(Material)—Yo'jn" women who 
are by nature this often make 
unsatisfactory wives. 297-4D 
(Material)—Men are apt to be 
bored by women who are 
obsessed by—interests. 

436-3D 

MATES, n., pi. mate. 

(Mites)—Even the most cons¬ 
cientious women sometimes 
neglect her there. _ 360-24D 
Here we have the picture of 
I most conscientious women 
someimes neglecting either 
their children or their hu«-^ 
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bands. We were of the opini¬ 
on that women so described 
would not so often as some¬ 
times leave their offspring 
uncared for. The maternal 
instinct is universally ack¬ 
nowledged to be the strong¬ 
est trait in a woman, and we 
may virtually assert that even 
less scrupulous mothers would 
not be negligent about their 
children with such a high 
degree of frequency as outli¬ 
ned in this Clue. The Com¬ 
mittee rejected this Alterna¬ 
tive, therefore, in favour o£ 
MATES. Continuing the train 
of thought followed above, 
we agreed that a woman 
with even the highest princi¬ 
ples, when faced with neglec¬ 
ting either her children or her 
husband, would be most li¬ 
kely to devote her attention 
to her flesh and blood. Such 
situations are not everyday 
occurrences, but it will be 
admited they do soynrttimes 
arise, when even the most 
conscientious women neglect 
their MATES. 

MATTER, n.. substrnce. affair. 

(Master)—Schoolboys are much 
more attentive when they 
have an interesting one to 
follow. 81-lD 

MAYOR, n., the chief magistrate 
of a town. 

(Major)—Regarded by most of 
us as important person. 

185-15A 

MAZE. n.. confu.«!ion of thought. 

(Mage. Male, Mare. Mate)—^ur 
minds are often perplexed by 
one. 123-7D 

MEAL, n., a repast, fhe taking of 
food. 

(Peal)—A joyous occasion is 
often marked by a rousmg 
one. 38-18D 

(Meat)—Carnivorous animals 
In captivity usually evince 
excitement when this fB 
brought to them. 92-ll> 
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Although such a practice may 
well be deplored, carnivorous 
animals in captivity are so¬ 
metimes given live food. 1 
considered Meal to be the 
apter alternative because for 
one thing it included living 
creatures. And even a dead 
one served bodily, such as a 
chicken or a rabbit, would 
be better described as a meal 
than meat. Moreover. meal 
implied such food being 
brought at the appropriate 
time, when the captive animal 
would ordinarily be hungry. 
Even in all these circumstan¬ 
ces, however, the “usually'* in 
the Clue was justifierl, lor it 
sometimes happens that ani¬ 
mals in captivity pine an! 
refuse their food. 

(Deal)—When things look bad 
a good this usually helps toj 
cheer us. 151-28A 

(Zeal)—More often than not 
we have cause to regret Im¬ 
moderate this. 178-23A 

Considering this Clue In rela¬ 
tion to the two possible so¬ 
lutions, the Committee were 
of the opinion that while we 
often do have cause to regret 
immoderate ZEAL it wa:; 
open to doubt whether the 
latter occasions us much reg¬ 
ret moTXt often than not. We 
felt that by itself the word 
ZEAL was too wide and lo¬ 
ose a term to afford a satis¬ 
factory solution. It needed 
farther qualification, or res¬ 
triction to some definite acti¬ 
vity. One can be immodera¬ 
tely zealous about a hobby 
for instance, wtihout ever 
suffering the slightest regret. 
Read in conjunction with the 
alternative solution MEAL, 
we thought the Clue furnish¬ 
ed a simple generalisation 
with which few could quar¬ 
rel for seldom are we able 
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to overindulge ourselves at 
the table without suffering 
some discomfort afterwards. 

' .(^eal)—Employee’s work usu¬ 

ally suffers when he doesn’t 
get square this. 258-27A 

(Deal)—One with man you hate 
is seldom very agi-eeable. 

288-19D 

I Whether a DEAL with a man 
you hate is agreeable or 
otherwise surel.y depends on 
who gets the better of it. or, 
at least, on whether you pro¬ 
fit by it. And presumably 
you would at least s and an 
even chance of doing so, 
otherwise, why deal with 
a man you hate? In 
our view there is very 
much less likelihood of 
a MEAL with a man you 
hate being ag.»*eeable, becau¬ 
se there is ver.y much less li¬ 
kelihood of your profitting by 
it. Social obligations may 
necessitate your having a 
meal with a man .you hate. 
Thus reasoning, we could find 
nothing to auarrel with in the 
statement that a meal with a 
man you hate is seldom very 
agreeable. 

MEALS, n., pi. meal. 

(Means)—We could not subsist 
without. 35-28D 

(Means)—To be assured of re¬ 
gular “—” helps to make life 
c-onsiderably easier. 154-12A 
Although “means” is defined as 
“income” in one of the s‘an- 
I dard dictionaries, some com- 
I petitors discarded this alter¬ 
native on The ground that it 
would have made the adjec¬ 
tive “regular” superfluous. 
The.y argued that “means” 
are pecuniary resources and 
that the term therefore clear¬ 
ly implies a regular income. 
But the Adjudication Commi¬ 
ttee’s case for rejecting 
Means was in my opinion a 
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much stronger one. It was 
that the sentence completed 
by this alternative would ha¬ 
ve been an understatement in 
view of the words “helps to 
make”. The committee felt 
that the unqualified assertion, 
i.e. "makes” instead of "helps 
to make” was called lor.! 
They thought that in the light i 
of this reasoning the aptness! 
of Meals was self-evident. | 

(Deals)—Big ones should bej 
tackled with discretion. 1 

l79-:i5Ai 

(Means)—Insufficient these oft-| 
eri cause marked change ini 
person’s appearance. 194-25A 

(Means)—Long spell without' 
regular these is apt to impair | 
a person’s health. 329-14A, 

Not MEANS because an irregu-' 
lar income may well be andj 
very often is more than am-j 
pie for a persem’s needs. In j 
other words lack of repalar! 
means does not necessarily! 
imply insullic'ency of inc<’mc.' 
The statement completed by! 
MEALS seemed to us justifi¬ 
able, for although meals taken 
at irregular intervals may not 
impair a person’s health me¬ 
dical opinion endorses that a 
lon^: spell of this practice is 
apt tn have a deleterious efl- 
ect on a person’s constitu¬ 
tion. 

MEAN, adj., worthless, contempt¬ 
ible, base. 

(Lean)—Persons who are this 
are inclined to be lugubrious 
71-32D 

(Moon, Moan)—Adversity has 
the effect of making some 
men of weak character this. 

131-35A 

Moan was surely the least apt. 
The positive assertion, i.e.. 
the omission of "some” could 
scarcely have gone too far 
with this alternative as the‘ 
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solution. For “moan”, be it 
noted may mean “lament” In 
the widest sense of the word 
such as "complain.” Clearly 
the men of weak charac.er 
whom adversity did no: thus 
cause to moan would be ex¬ 
ceptions among their kind. 
If a man of weak character 
may be said to moan when 
adversity causes him to go to 
and fro ineffectually and ab¬ 
stractedly, then with Moon, 
as with Moan, “some” modi¬ 
fied "men” too drastically. 
"Many men” would have 
been nearer the mark. How- 
c\er, it seemed highly ques¬ 
tionable to me wh'jlher Moon 
VG! bally c:;uld be given such 
an interpretaicn, in which 
case it was altogether inapt. 
By making clear the mode¬ 
rating effect of “some”, this 
adverse criticism of Moan 
and Moon provides the basis 
of the case of Mean. Where- 
a.s adversity mav put a man 
of weak character on his 
mettle, sometimes it has the 
reverse effect and makes him 
mean in every sense of the 
word. 

(Lean)—Such persons often 
tend to worry unnecessarily 
over trifles. 231-20A 

"Laugh and be fat.” "Fat and 
merry, lean and sad.” Such 
sayings are expressi\e of the 
popular belief that lean per¬ 
sons worrv and brood, or 
that people who worr.v and 
brood are lean. But we for our 
part took the view that a per¬ 
son’s mental attitude depends 
not so much on whether he is 
lean or fat. as on whether he 
Is fit. We, therefore, question¬ 
ed the statement completed 
by LEAN. Rather did we feel 
that MEAN persons often 
tend to worry unnecessarily 
over trifles, since it is in the 
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very nature of the mean mind 
to be narrow and petty, 

.'(Keen)—^Alas! men often disco¬ 
ver too late how adept is 
woman at dissembling a this 
mind. 247-33A 

We were of the opinion that 
except for a very limited 
pjriod few persons, either 
men or women, can be 
adept at dissembling a 
KEEN_ mind. The term 
mind embraces the whole 
thinking apparatus and 
while it may be comparative- 
l.y easy to simulate obtuse¬ 
ness or lack of understanding 
in regard to a particular mat¬ 
ter. it would, we felt, be 
very difficult for a keen 
minded person to sustain a 
pretence of general slowness 
of intellect. Mental keen¬ 
ness reveals itself in a per¬ 
son’s reactions to a wide 
variety of occurrences and 
experiences, some of them 
unusual and many common¬ 
place, In o^her words, 
mental keenness, like truth 
and murder, “will out.” We 
did not think that the same 
arguments applied in the 
case of a MEAN mind, at 
least not to the same extent. 
An ignoble or small-minded 
person reed not necessarily j 
be unintelligent, and such af 
person may be well able toj 
give an innocent, or mislead¬ 
ing appearance to comments' 
or behaviour which conceal 
an unworthy purpose. We 
were agreed that in their 
subtle exploitation of men's 
vanity and weakness women 
are often particularly adept 
at this form of dissembling. 

(L«an)—^How hard it often Is to 
correct a child’s tendency to 
be this! 270-35A 

Correct means set right, cure of 
fault, and therefore clea]i.y 
connoted here that the 'ten- 
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dency mentioned was unde¬ 
sirable or wrong. But is 
there anything necessarily 
wrong with a mere tendency 
in a child to be lean or thln*^ 
We did not think so. A child 
described as wiry is thin and 
the description ‘wiry* does 
not imply any lack of health. 
On the contrary. With these 
reflections we felt that LEAN 
was rather inconsistent with 
the word correct in the Clue. 
Surely there can be no ques¬ 
tion. however, but that even 
a tendency to be MEAN, 
whether in a child or an 
adult, constitutes a real fault. 
Nor could we And any 
grounds for doubting that 
correction of such a fault in 
a child is often very hard. 
(Lean)—One’s being—is often a 
sign of weakness. 406-25A 
jMEANS, n., resources, property. 

(Meals)—Provide food. 53-5D 

(Meals, Meats)—Slender these 
usuall.y come hard indeed to 
person used to plenty. 

235-16D 

One does not speak about 
slender meats; in fact, the 
expression is absurd. More¬ 
over, MEATS was embraced 
by MEALS. Unless the 
contrary is indicated plenty 
applies in its absolute or 
widest sense and is usually 
understood to mean wealth. 
There was thus no .lustifica- 
tion here for restricting to 
food alone. With MEALS as 
the solution, it would have 
been implied that wealthy 
people are usually heav.y 
eaters, but we could not ac¬ 
cept this theory. In our 
view, big and hearty appe¬ 
tites are more frequently to 
be found in humbler circum¬ 
stances. That slender 
MEANS usually come hard 
Indeed to a person used to 
wealth, liowever. we saw no 
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grounds for questioning. 
(Meals)—The harder we work 
the better our these, as a 
XUle. 252-22D 

(Moans)—^Rich man’s these 
usually assure him of sym¬ 
pathy] 282-12D 

(Meals)—It is not easy to be 
free from anxiety when one^s 
these are uncertain. 357-7D 
VIEAT, n., animal food. 

(Meal, Heat)—^Heavy this tends 
to make one feel drowsy. 

153-18D 

The Adjudication Committee 
thought that either Heat or 
Meal as the solution would 
have resulted in an under¬ 
statement, because of the 
phrase ‘tends to make’. In 
their opinion the probabllUy 
of heavy heat or a heavy 
meal definitely making one 
feel drowsy is such that the 
unqualified statement would 
have been called for, I.e., 

“—makes one feel drowsy.*' 
On the other hand, ihey 
reasoned, there Is less prob* 
r.bility of heavy meat, such 
as beef steak, having this 
effect. Much would neces¬ 
sarily depend upon the 
quantity one consumed. In 
any case, however, heavy 
meat would tend to make one 
feel drowsy. 

>/IEDALS, n., pieces of metal 
struck and stamped with 
devices made in commemo¬ 
ration of an occasion. I 

(Metals)—^Interest in these is! 
more pronounced in time of 
war. 78-lD 

(Metals)—Generally speaking 
men are more knowledgeable 
than women about these. 

369-20A 

Some competitors, reflecting on 
the part played by women 
during the wa r, may have 
rejected MEDALS on the 
ground that women by rea¬ 
son of their war service 
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would know just as much as 
men about them. But the 
Clue generalised, and, al¬ 
though a large number of 
women may thus have ac¬ 
quired a knowledge of the 
subject, we considered it 
beyopd dispute that, gene¬ 
rally speaking, men da 
know more about medals 
than women. METALS was 
considered to be less apt be¬ 
cause of the particularly 
feminine interest in and 
knowledge of personal orna¬ 
ments, domestic ulens Is. etc. 
—a knowledge which in our 
view may w^ll be equal to, 
if not greater than, that of 
the male. 

(Metals)—Usually. the harder 
they are to get the more 
they’re prized. 445-24D 

We of the Adjudication Com¬ 
mittee felt that it would be 
a gross exaggeration to 
affirm that METALS usually 
have a proportionately higher 
value to the extent they are 
difficult to get. The value of 
a metal is C'^nditioned upon 
so many other factors and 
they are also equally impor¬ 
tant as the hardship involved 
in getting i». Whereas, the 
case for MEDALS stands on 
different footing altogether. 
For instance, if every third 
men in the street can go 
about with the decoration of 
V. C. th‘=' value of it will not 
be worth the burden of carry¬ 
ing it. The exceptions envi¬ 
saged bv the term usuallv 
were designed to cover the 
subiectivp value accuring to 
them on the score of the ex¬ 
tent of hardship one has to 
face to get them. 

IMEDDLE. V. i., to interfere. 

(Muddle)—^Most fussy people 
are inclined to. 66-1 ID 
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XMuddle)—As we grow older 
we are usually more easily 
irritated by people who this. 

375-3D 

People who MUDDLE may do 
so with only their own 
affairs, which need not be 
any the more our concern be¬ 
cause we are growing older. 
On the other hand, meddling 
clearly involves interference 
with other people’s affairs. 
Now. as we grow older we 
usually have more confidence 
in our ability to manage our 
own affairs. The Com¬ 
mittee therefore pi*efei*reci to 
say that as we gi'ow older wo 
are usually more easily 
irritated by people who 
MEDDLE. 

MEEK, adj., humble, mild. 

(Weak)—Many a woman gels 
her own way with a man by 
pretending to be this. 110-31A 

(Weak)—Such persons arc 


(Melt)—It Is seldom easy to this 
hard and self-assertive man 
in argument. 319-33A 

'MELLOW, aoj., soft with ripe¬ 
ness, senn-intoxicated. 

(Fellow, Yellow)—Man who is 
this rarely looks for trouble. 

69-25D 

(Bellow)—When drink makes 
I him—a man often thinks 

[ he's more entertaining than 

I he really is. 412-150 

MELON, n.. an edible fruit of the 
gourd kind- 

(Felon)—Common type of this 
has a pretty thick skin. 

63-29D 

;MEN. n., pi. 77ian. 

(Hen)—Incline! to be fussy 
J with offspring. 34-1OD 

I Solvers who carefully studied 
j the phrasing of the Clue, saw 
clearly that Men was a bit er 
I solution than Hen. The latter 

! is not merely inclined to be 

but definitely is fussy with 


sometimes surprisingly obs.i- 
nate. 208-20A 

Clearly WEAK could only ap¬ 
ply here in the sense In 
which it refer: ed to (‘harar- 
ter, because people physical¬ 
ly weak are often among the 
rnost stubborn. But a weak 
character does not neces¬ 
sarily denote a .yielding dis¬ 
position in all things and 
reviewing the many people 
whom we regarded as having 


her offspring, as is borne 
out by that age-old simile 
**as fussy as a hen with her 
chicks”. On the other hand 
not all but certainly a large 
number of 7nen who enioy 
the blessings of paternity are 
‘incliend to be* over-anxious 
and over-careful regarding 
the health, conduct and wel¬ 
fare of their children. 

(Hen, Pen)—Apt to display 
violent emotion when out of 


weak characters we remark¬ 
ed that the.v are often very 
stubborn in their weaknesses 
A drunkard for instance. In 
the matter of his drink 
MEEK, on the other hand 
definitely meant piously hum¬ 
ble and submissive. Hence 
the surprise occasioned when 
such persons are obstinate— 
as they are sometimes, we 
readily agreed. 

MEET. V. t., come to compromise 
with. 


temper. 116-32A 

I submit that to have chosen 
the last named would have 
been taking unwarrantable 
licence with metaphor, in my 
opinion, speaking of a Pen 
as being out of temper and 
apt to display violent emotion 
is going beyond the bmit 
to which a figure of speech 
may be stretched. Hen would 
have been almost as far¬ 
fetched, to my mind, particu¬ 
larly in so far as display of 
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voilent emotion was concern¬ 
ed. Surely, at least an ex¬ 
clamation mark would have 
been required to justify such 
a solution. There remain¬ 
ed the aT^emative Men and, 
being a typical specimen of 
that irrational sex, I could 
not help lecling that this 
solution was uncomfortably 
apt! I 

(Pen, Pet)—More often than 
not, extremely dangerous; 
when actuated by .sheer' 
malice. l.SS-KiU’ 

The Adjudication Committee | 
thought that the aptness ofi 
the solution. Men was .self-' 
evident, the guarded mod ra- 
ation in the words ‘inorv'^ | 
often than not’ bemg jus ifle 1 1 
bv the adverb ‘extremely'. Itij 
other words, mlicious men 
may usually be dangerous.; 
but only more often than; 
not ai'e they extremely dari-j 
gemus. Pen was adjudgMl 
to be less fitting since (irres-j 
pective of whether a pen can 
be ‘actuated’) muc’n must 
necessarily depend on the 
man, or the ab litv of the 
man, wielding the Pen. Pet 
they thought was the least 
apt chiefly because of its 
vagueness. | 

(Pen)—How often are simple i 
people misled and exploited! 
by evil—! 283-3,3A | 

(Pen) — Cenerally speaking, i 
men find it easier than! 
women to work with. 321-34A'i 
(Pen)—Good education usually 
goes into making of power¬ 
ful— 350-33A 

(Pen) — Employing — unfairly 
is apt to land one in serious 
trouble. 355-26A 

Although the world's ‘yellow 
Press’ provides regular exam¬ 
ples of the PEN being em 
ployed unfairly, compara 
lively seldom do the writers 
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land in serious trouble. De¬ 
pendent on indivdual skill' 
journalists and biographers 
can go to almost any length 
in adverse criticism, success¬ 
fully evading libel action by 
clever phraseology and subtle 
innuendo. Less able writers 
perhaps occasionally over¬ 
step the mark, are harangued 
by irate Editors and are re¬ 
quired to apologise in later 
issues. Often anonymous let¬ 
ter writers employ their 
pens unfairly, but such cor¬ 
respondence is ignored bv 
sensible peop'le and the origi¬ 
nators are seldom traced. On, 
considering MEN the Clue 
at first sight may have seem¬ 
ed to apply only to employers 
in business on their own ac¬ 
count. but it applies equally 
to district agents to foremen 
in factories, and in fact to 
anybody with men working 
to his order. IVIoderii legis¬ 
lation protecting workers 
from unfair employment im¬ 
poses severe penalties on law 
breakers, and Trade Unions 
are ever quick i:>v taking 
legal action to challenge In¬ 
fringement of workers’ privi¬ 
leges. The Committee agreed, 
thcrefoi^e. that employing 
MEN unfairly is ap^ to land 
one in serious trouble. 

(Man) — Experienced woman 
usually prefers company of 
—to that of her own sex. 

430-22A 

I (Pen, Yen)—Impulsive young 
women are often prone to be 
I indiscreet with— 433-13D 

jMEND, v.t., to repair, reform, 
improve, rectify. 

(Tend) — Excessively nervous 
patients are apt to be very 
difficult to— 113-32A 

I suggest that to simplify the 
Clue the adverbs ‘excessive¬ 
ly* and Very* could be re— 
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garded as more or less can¬ 
celling each other out. in 
my opinion the phrase ‘apt 
to be’ made Mend the better 
solution because many com¬ 
plaints which usually follow 
a common course would ordi¬ 
narily be but little affected 
by a patient’s nervousness. 
No such consideration 
attached to the other alterna- 
twe, which, I thought, rather 
called for the positive asser¬ 
tion, i.e., that a nervous 
patient is difficult to tend. 

<Bpnd. Tend)—Usually the 
more brittle an article the 
more difficult it is .to this. 

193-29D 

<Lend)—It is usually very d ffi- 
cut to induce a mean person 
to this. 223-19A 

"Whether it is very difficult to 
induce a mean person 
to lend depends upon whe¬ 
ther he will profit from lend¬ 
ing and, if so, the extent to 
which he will profit. Be It 
Jolted, the Clue did not indi¬ 
cate that the action denoted 
by the solution was done 
purely as a favour. We | 
therefore unhesitatingly re¬ 
jected LEND. Usually a 
mean person (as distinct 
from one who is euilty of an 
isolated act, or acts, of mean¬ 
ness) is mean by nature. We 
readily agreed, therefore, that 
it is usually very difficult 
to induce such a person to 
MEND, or reform. 

<Mind)—The older a man the 
less likely he is to this 
manners. 352-26D 

We thought it reasonable to 
understand the Clue as re¬ 
ferring broadly to the period 
of life front manhood on¬ 
wards. Now, in our opinion 
the older a man grows the 
more set or consistent he 
usually tends to become In 
Ills ways. In other words, 
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a rule the general tendency 
is for him to change less, 
except perhaps in very old 
age by reason of senility. We 
therefore preferred to say 
that the older a man the less 
likely he is to MEND his 
ways, which would constitute 
a change. The extent to 
which he is likely to MIND 
his ways would, we felt, de¬ 
pend rather on the extent 
to which he has been accus¬ 
tomed to minding them. 

MENIAL, adj., servile domestic. 

(Mental)—^Persons constantly 
engaged in this kind of work 
are apt to reveal it in their 
appearance. 311-7D 

We agreed that persons cons¬ 
tantly engaged in MENIAL 
work are apt to reveal it in 
their appearance; their bear¬ 
ing often tells the tale, their 
hands too. We thought it very 
questionable that persons 
who are constantly engaged 
in MENTAL work are apt to 
reveal it in their appearan¬ 
ce. Some persons, yes. such 
as academic professors, phi¬ 
losophers and prelates, but 
there are large numbers of 
X)eople constantly engaged on 
mental work of some kind 
whose appearance in no wav 
reflect.s their mental activiti¬ 
es. Ineed, the appearance f»f 
such people is often mislead¬ 
ing, as was that of the famous 
Dr. Johnson and the late 
G. K. Chesterton. 

(Mental)—Housekeeping invol¬ 
ves more of this work than 
probably most prospective 
young brides realize. 

365-21D 

We chose MENIAL here becau¬ 
se we felt it was to the drud¬ 
gery of housekeeping that a 
prospective young bride 
would most likely be blinded 
by love’s young dream. And 
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if from the heavenly heights] 
of unfettered fancy she des-l 
cends at times to mundane 
thought, she would be more 
likely to consider moments 
ot domsetic accountancy than 
hours of monotonous house¬ 
keeping chores. But we pious¬ 
ly hoped that our choice of 
this Solution would not pre¬ 
maturely disillusion any pros¬ 
pective young bride! 

(Mental)—Persons who sneer 
at —work usually have rather 
small minds. 409-23A 

MENTAL, adj., of or in the mind: 
p 2 rtaining to the mind. 

(Menial)—This kind of work 
often imposes a strain on th? 
nerves. 39-18D 

(Menial)—Such work is often 
far more monotonous than is 
generally realised. 155-7D 

Here was a comparison between 
how monotonous a particulai 
kind of work often actualh 
is and how monotonous is u 
generally understood to be. 
Now, menial work is general¬ 
ly held to be very monoto 
nous. Indeed, the Adjudica¬ 
tion Committee wondered 
whether the general belief as 
to its extreme monotony is 
not sometimes rather exagge¬ 
rated. There may well be mo 
re in household domestic duti¬ 
es, for instance, than is rea¬ 
lised by many of us from ca 
sual observation. On the 
other hand, whereas it must 
ba generally realised thai 
mental work is often xnonoto- 
nous, the Committee thought 
that general opinion often un¬ 
derestimates the extent of 
the monotony in such work. 

(Meniaiy^People unaccustom¬ 
ed to it usually find this kind 
of work extremely trying. 

174-36A 
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One has only to think of the 
vast number of volunteers 
who have enrolled for war 
work to realise the inaptness 
of MENTAL in relation to 
this Clue. From all classes of 
society men and women of 
all ages have come forward 
to give their services to the 
conarnon cause, and among 
them are countless numbers, 
who though unaccustomed lo 
it. have cheerfully taken on 
menial tasks such as canteen 
work and the like. It would 
be unfair and untrue to say 
that these volun:eers are fin¬ 
ding their work extremely 
trying. MENTAL work is in 
a different category since 
whether a person hiids it a 
strain or not is governed, 
firsily, by that person’s indi¬ 
vidual mental capacity and. 
secondly, by how much he or 
she is called upon to exerci¬ 
se it. We felt it could truly 
be said that people accusiom- 
ed to earning their livelihood 
by routine pyhsical labour ra- 
their than by mental work 
usually do find the latter ex¬ 
tremely trying when circum¬ 
stances necessitate their un¬ 
dertaking such work. 

(Dental)—Trouble of this kind 
is apit to make one’s nerves on 
edge. 

(Menial)—Long spells of such 
work are apt to impair even 
a robust constitution. 

331-30A 

(Mental)—How often is such 

work grossly underpaid! 

339-25D 

It was somewhat difficult to de¬ 
cide between the Alternative 
here, but on balance we 
thought that the words horn 
often and grossly favoured 
MENTAL rather than MENI¬ 
AL. Reflecting that menial 
work is to a very great ex¬ 
tent recompensed according 
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to a widely accepted unifon 
scale ip most countries, we 
questioned whether it is so 
irequently as the words how 
of,ten implied grossly under¬ 
paid, though we did not doubc 
that very often the payment 
i'or such work is xnadequaie. 
Payment for MENTAL work 
IS not standardized to nearly 
the same extent as is that 
for menial work. Within the 
teaching profession, for ins¬ 
tance, the scale varies consi¬ 
derably and it is well-known 
that the payment of numer¬ 
ous workers in this field is 
scandalously low. 

MERE, adj., that is solely what 
the noun implies. 

(More)—One is apt to be impa¬ 
tient when rich man declares 
that he dt^esn’t want this mo¬ 
ney, 310-3:iD 

One may possibly be impatient 
when a rich man declares 
that he doesn’t want more 
money but we thought the 
phrase cnn to br- exaggerated 
the possibility. The man may 
be sincere in what he says— 
v/hen he says it, at any rate 
—and it should not be very 
hard to believe him if we 
think he is sufficiently rich. 
There surely is a limit beyond 
which a reflective man might 
well be indifferent to increa¬ 
sing his wealth. And the sim¬ 
ple declaration that he does¬ 
n't want more money contains 
no word implying that he 
scorns money or is not fully 
alive to its value. So much 
for the Alternative MORE. 
Rather is it when a rich man 
declares that he doesn’t want 
mere money that we thought 
one is apt to be impatient. 
MERE in this context implied 
bilittlernent of money, from 
which it could be inferred 
that he doesn’t reall>' want 
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the money he has; and thus 
the word might well ba thou¬ 
ght to have a hypocritical 
ring about it. Doubtless, it is 
possible for a rich man sin¬ 
cerely to scorn money; but 
we believed that those who 
really do so are very, very 
few. 

MERRY, adj., gay, joyous. 

(Marry)—Intoxication makes 
many an unhappy man. 

76-5D 

(Marry)—Glamour of flirtation 
makes many young people 
foolishly this. 163-1 ID 

The Committee held that MER¬ 
RY was clearly an apt solu¬ 
tion, resulting in an assertion 
that could be readily aceept- 
ed. The glamour of courtship 
docs undoubtedly, they agre¬ 
ed. The glamour of courtship 
to be merry to an extent that 
may bo described as foolish 
in the milder sense of th<^ 
term. On the other hand, 
they ques'ionod whether tha 
glamour of flirtation makes 
manv young people foolish- 
Iv MARRY, and felt that 
rather does it .simply make 
them flirt. The love or infa¬ 
tuation which sometimes su¬ 
pervenes makes them marry. 

MESS, n., a state of dirt or mud¬ 
dle. 

(Mass)—^Actions of people in 
tbi.s are often surprisingly i-- 
rational. 73-15D 

(Me.'jh)—Usually easier to get 
into than out of. 33(>-t6D 

MET, p. p. meet. 

(Set)—In the course of his du¬ 
ties many trying problems 
have to be this by schoolmas¬ 
ter. 217-16D 

In the first place we remarked 
that the adjective trying fs 
not normally applied to such 
problems as a school-boy’s 
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sum. It means that one’s pa¬ 
tience or powers of enduran¬ 
ce are tried rather than one s 
mental powers. This was one 
objection to SET. Another! 
arose out of the term school-; 
7 naster, which here at any! 
rate, referred in effect lOi 
schoolmasters in general. Su-| 
rely many schoolmasters such, 
as those who specialize in mu- j 
siQ, pictorial art. or even thei 
classics, may not have to set, 
many problems as that phra-' 
se is understood in connection | 
with school. On the other i 
hand few will question thatl 
boys can in themselves cons-j 
titute trying problems and! 
that many such problems j 
(besides others to which they! 
may give rise!) have to bei 
MET by a schoolmaser. j 
whatever subject he may spc-j 
cialize in. | 

MIDGET, n., a dwaiT. j 

(Fidget)—This kind of person! 
is naturally liable to be deri- j 

ded. 160-1 ID I 

A MIDGET is an extremely: 
small person. Derido means | 
laugh, scorn, mock. The Clue 
did not say the person deno- j 
ted, by the solution is derided, | 
but that he is naturally 
liable to b^ derided. The Co¬ 
mmittee felt that humour! 
being what it is, so often a 
form of rejoicing in the mis¬ 
fortunes or shortcomings of 
others> the statement projec¬ 
ted was no more than the 
truth about a midget. They 
decided that FIDGET, mean¬ 
ing a person who fidgets, 
was less apt because even 
with dhe modifying words 
liable to be, the statement 
completed by this alternative 
seemed rather too sweeping, 
particularly in view of the 
word derided. Perhaps becau¬ 
se of the nerve-wracking na¬ 


ture of this age, a fidget is 
by no means so uncommon as 
a midget, and a milder term 
such as “teased” or “ragged”, 
they thought, would have 
made FIDGET more fitting. 

;(Fid.get)—His peculiarities usu¬ 
ally attract great deal of at¬ 
tention. 277-22A 

Since so many people are fid¬ 
gets, especially during adol¬ 
escence, it was easy to assess 
the merits of FIDGET here. 
We soon came to the conclu¬ 
sion that read in conjunction 
with this Alternative the Clue 
was an exaggeration. Fidgets 
do not usually attract a great 
deal of attention and more¬ 
over, peculiarity in the sin¬ 
gular would more aptly des¬ 
cribe their idiosyncracy. That 
that peculiarities of a MID¬ 
GET usually attract a great 
deal attentinn will readily ba 
agreed bv all those who have 
seen one of these diminutive 
persons. One cannot help 
staring with wonder at an 
adult person whose stature 
is so small but whose body, 
features, hands, etc. are a 
perfect miniature replica of 
those of the normal human 
being. 

MIGHT, n., power, strength. 

(Right)—In conflict it is gene¬ 
rally an advantage to have 
this on one’s side. 42-13A 

(Sight, Right, Light)—Unfailing 
this is supreme need of every 
Dictator. 80-17D 

Right besides being vague, 
would not have fitted into the 
context at all well. “Unfail¬ 
ing right” would be an odd 
phrase. Light, as it means 
information, is unquestiona¬ 
bly needed by every Dictator. 
He must always be in the 
closest touch with the cur¬ 
rent events, otherwise his 
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sight in the wider sense, a 
no less important factor, will 
ba impaired.. Mos: of all, how¬ 
ever, a Dictator, I submit, 
needs the Might to impjse 
bis will on his fellow count¬ 
rymen, wherefore, in view 
of the phrase “supreme need*' 
I made this alternative my 
selection. 

MILD, adj., gentle, indulgent. 

(Milk)—roper derives little 
pleasure from this sort of 
drink. 57-29D 

May I suggest that to say that 
a drunkard “derives little 
pleasure’* from a drink of 
milk would be rather an ab-j 
surd understatement, for to | 
the average toper a draught 
of milk would be not merely j 
unpleasant but almost nau¬ 
seating. - But it is no more 
than a simple statement ol 
fact to say that a toper, ^ho -1 
se paramount desire after alli 
is tor strong drink, “derives 
little pleasure” from mild 
one. 

(Wild)—It is foolish to be thisj 
with persistently naughty | 
child.. 101-21D| 

The clue was a positive state-i 
ment, and with Wild as the 
solution would have made toe 
sweeping an assertion. To be 
wild with such a child may 
sometimes be a good policy, 
for angry correction may 
curb the naughtiness to some 
extent. jSut to be Mild with a 
persistently naughty child is 
undoubtedly foolish. For this 
negative attitude indirectly 
encourages offender. 

[(Wild)—^Tolerant men are some¬ 
times surprisingly this when 
taken advantage of. 110-31D 

The adverb “surprisingly*’ was 
a direct pointer to the selec¬ 
ted solution Mild. I consider¬ 
ed Wild a poor alternative, 
because I felt that it'" could 
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scarcely occasion any surpri¬ 
se if even the most tolerant 
man was rnoved to extreme 
anger in the circumstances 
postulated. Tolerance does 
not mean apathy and nothing 
is more calculated to provoke 
a keen and . natural^ rese'nt- 
ment than being taken ad¬ 
vantage of. On the other hand 
there are some men who are 
so acutely cognizant of 
the frailties of human 
nature that they are 
able to regard its meanest 
and most contemptible tricks 
with a pholosophical equani¬ 
mity, even though they them¬ 
selves be the victims of such 
tricks But to the majority 
of us, I submit however tole¬ 
rant we may consider oursel¬ 
ves to be, this extreme for¬ 
bearance would be impossi¬ 
ble and for that reason we 
natprally find it surprising 
when one of our fellow crea¬ 
tures does prove capable of 
such unusual mild ness . 

(Wild)—Such reproaches from 
Indulgent parent have little 
effect on discerning young 
scapegrace. 111-14D 

(Wily, Wild. Oily)—Be extra 
cautious when combating a 
foe who seems to be this. 

144-25D 

The warning envisaged by the 
Clue was addressed not to 
the simoleminded but to the 
world at large. Now. surely it 
would be pointless 

' warn any normal per¬ 
son to be extra cautious 
when combating a foe who 
seems to be wily, wild or 
oily. With a foe who seems 
to be mild, however, one mi¬ 
ght well be lured into a. false 
sense af security and the 
warning called for. 

[(Wild)—People who are unduly 
this seldom make good pa¬ 
rents. 208 - 20 D 
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(Wild, Bold, Cold)—Hero is of¬ 
ten this type of man. 

300-29D 

(Wild)—We usually feel rather 
sorry for person who is too 
this to cope with his difficul¬ 
ties. 367-19A 

The Committee doubted whe¬ 
ther we usually feel even 
rather sorry for a person too 
WILD to cope with his diffi¬ 
culties. Surely he would be 
more likely to,_^lienate our 
sympathies. He may even 
make us imnat i^pt or exaspe¬ 
rated with him because of his 
lack of self-control. And, even 
if it were conceded that 
sympathy might be our feel¬ 
ing towards, such a person, 
the Committee considered 
that usually deno ed too high 
a degree of frequency to jus¬ 
tify this Alternative. Certain¬ 
ly it was ,felt that jmildness 
would be more likely than 
wildness to arouse our sym¬ 
pathies, and that the Solution 
MILD was therefore in closer 
accord with the word tisually 
in the Clue. 

(Wild)—Employee is apt to see 
weakness in this reply from 
boss to request for rise. 

374-19A 

ILDER, comp, of mild. 

(Wilder)—Dignified calmness 
with unreasonably angry per¬ 
son often makes him this. 

397-13D 

ELER, n., person, qualified spe¬ 
cially to run a mile. 

(Miner)—A mati needs more 
than ordinary stamina to be 
this. 311-30 A 

Whether a man needs more 
than ordinary stamina to be 
a miner depends: (a) on the 
type of mine—coal, diamond, 
gold, etc.—at which he works 
and (b) on the kind of work 
he does there. No more than 
ordinary stainina is required! 
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in the operation of some typ¬ 
es of mine and in all mines 
there are men who come 
within the category of miners 
whose work does not in any 
way tax their stamina. The 
generalication made by the 
Clue, therefore did not. in our 
view, accord aptly with the 
Altemavive MINER. A MIL- 
ER is an athlete who qualifies 
or trains specially to run a 
mile race, a distance which 
unquestionably does call 
for a great deal of staying 
power. Hence our selection of 
this Solution. 

MILL, n., a factory, a prize¬ 
fight. 

(Will) —Going through this so¬ 
metimes causes pain. 

33-27D 

(Mile)—Without adequate train¬ 
ing no man £an be expected 
to jrun this. 41-22A 

MIND n., the, intellectual faculty 
memory, intention, v. t., re¬ 
member and take care. 

'(Mine)—You may make money 
by developing this. 2-4I> 

(Wind)—Many have been swept 
off their feet by a strong one.. 

33-27A 

(Wind)—How refreshing to ja¬ 
ded spirits is the effect of a 
vigorous one. 54-24D 

The phrase “jaded spirits” whi¬ 
ch means mental listlessness 
and depression was a clear 
pointer to the correct solution 
mind. A refreshing breeze so¬ 
metimes helps to alleviate 
physical exhaustion, but a 
wind, however strong it may 
be cannot have any apprecia¬ 
ble invigorating effect on an 
exhausted mentality. On the 
other hand., the written or 
spoken opinions and senti¬ 
ments of a **vigorous mind** 
often have a salutary and 
tonic effect upon a person 
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who is feeling cheerless, 
gloomy and depressed i.e., a 
person whose spirits are ja¬ 
ded. 

(Wind)—A changeable one ma¬ 
kes s^ieering a straight cour¬ 
se difficult. 73-35A 

Not only would wind narrowly 
confine the range of the Clue: 
within these restricted limits 
such a positive statement 
would stili be subject to many 
exceptions. One might hold | 
with good reason that a chan¬ 
geable wind does not make 
it difficult to keep a sailing 
vessel on a straight course. 
It would, I suggest, be a fal¬ 
lacy to declare that by rea¬ 
son of tackling, a course could 
not be described as straight. 
Almost as well say that our 
ocean laviathans do not fol¬ 
low a straight course because 
they keep to their route! A 
changeable wind would make 
it difficult to steer a straigh 
course on a bicycle, but so 
would a strong prevailing 
wind if adverse! Reading the 
Clue either literally or meta¬ 
phorically, no suc;ii object¬ 
ions attach to Mind. Take for 
instance the case of a car dri¬ 
ver especially at night. He 
may think at one moment it 
is safer to keep well into the 
left side of the road. Another 
moment, remembering the 
practice of pedestrians and 
lack of pavements, he may 
decide that there is less dan¬ 
ger on the crown of the road 
With his mind vacillating in 
this way a driver would, in 
my opinion, find it difficult 
to steer a straight course. Fi¬ 
guratively, the difficulty of a 
changeable mind being able 
to follow a straight course is 
self-evident. 

(Minx)—^Person who takes him¬ 
self too seriously strongly 
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disapproves of a flippant one| 
78-21A 

(Wind)—^A bitter one often maj 
kes one acutely uncomfort-i 
able. 133-24Ei 

Clearly it had to be inferrecj 
from„ the Clue that one wa^ 
influenced by whatever thd 
solution denoted. This was 
obvious whichever alternatiJ 
ve the solver had in mind 
Now I suggest that a bittei 
wind at least usually make: 
a person acutely uncomfort 
able. Even when one is wel 
wrapped up, it searches oui 
the weakest points in one’: 
defences. Therefore, in view 
of the adverb ‘often’ in the 
Clue. Wind seemed to bs the 
less ap«t solution. On the other 
hand, there was no implica 
tion that the mind referred 
to was necessarily one’s own 
and, whereas contact with a 
person who has a bi tter mind 
is seldom agreeabfer ic "need 
not as a rule affect one su 
intimately as to make one 
acutely uncomfortable. _ It 
may well, however, often"* do 
so. 

(Kind)—As a rule it rs doubt¬ 
less better to marry a per.soTi 
of one’s own this. 152-lOA 

(Mine. Minx)—Apt to deteriora¬ 
te rapidly if neglecte'3. 

178-20A 

(Mine. Mite)—;::Many a poor one 
is unscrupulously exploited 
for gain. 194-23A 

The committee questioned whe¬ 
ther the adverb unscrupul¬ 
ously would have applied 
quite correctly to the verb 
exploited with MINE as the 
solution. Surely not the mine, 
however hard it was worked, 
would be unscrupulously ex¬ 
ploited, but the people whiji 
were induced to put their mo¬ 
ney into it! But apart from 
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this, we felt that many a 
would have rather overstated 
the number of poor mines 
through the medium of which 
the public are unscrupulously 
exploited. The latter criticism 
was also directed at MITE. 
The situation most clearly 
pictured by the context read 
with this Alternative was that 
of a. child being used by a 
beggar to arouse public sym¬ 
pathy. But here again would 
not many a have conveyed 
an exaggerated impression of 
the number of children so ex¬ 
ploited? In Anally selecting 
MIND, we. reAected on the 
manner in which the illiterate 
and mentally stunted masses 
have been, and still are being 
exploited by unscrupulously 
propagandists for political, 
commercial, or monetary 
gain. 

<Kind)—Self-made man usually 
knows his own this. 235-12A 

We were at once impressed by 
the aptness of MIND, A self- 
made man is one who has 
risen to a high position from 
poverty nr obscurity by his 
own exertions. Clearly there¬ 
fore he is a man at determi¬ 
nation and purpose, which 
he could scarcely be if he did 
not know his own mind. We 
felt that KIND was less apt 
whether read as meaning peo¬ 
ple generally. How many self- 
made men concern themsel- 
ves with people of their own 
origin, unless they too are 
self-made? And even among 
self-made people there must 
be such a wide variety that 
he would indeed be bold 
(even for a self-made man!) 
who claimed to know them as 
A kind. 

CBand, Land, Kind)—^He^is^usu- 
ally a discontented man whoi 
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lacks faith in his this. 

279-30D 

(Band, Land, Kindi—Average 
man is apt to be touchy on 
the subject of his own this. 

298-3 ID 

(Mend)—Falling in love often 
causes boor to this his man¬ 
ners. 300-31A 

According to common usage, 
MEND, as it was suggested* 
in this context, is understood 
to imply that the correction 
or reform is more or less 
permanent, as when we say 
a man has mended his ways. 
But since boorishness is lar¬ 
gely lack of good manners 
and since most boors fall In 
love, if the statement comple¬ 
ted by MEND were true, then 
we felt there should be far 
fewer boors past the age whe¬ 
re they may reasonably be 
expected to have fallen in 
love. But wo did not believe 
that statement was true 
Mind, which did not go near¬ 
ly so far as Mend, means 
merely give heed to. And who 
will dispute that falling in 
love often causes even a boor 
to heed his manners? 

(Mine)—Being able shrewdly to 
estimate possibilities of one is 
great asset in business. 

316-24A 

Being able shrewdly to estima¬ 
te the possibilities of a MINE 
would undoubtedly be a great 
asset to anyone whose busi¬ 
ness was connected with the 
mining industry, but the Clue 
as phrased, embraced a much 
wider Aeld than that. For 
this reason we preferred 
MIND here, because it is un¬ 
deniable that an ability to 
estimate shrewdly the possi¬ 
bilities of one’s own mind, or 
of anyone else’s whom one en¬ 
countered in the course of bu- 
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siness, would prove of great 
practical value. 

:<Mend)—There is little hope 
for rascal who doesn’t even 
this when he’s disgraced his 
family. 316-33 A 

;(Mend)—How difficult it often 
is to this what one says! 

331-39A 

Jt is not difficult to mend, or 
rather, amend wnat one says 
or has saFd. What is often di¬ 
fficult is to repair the effect 
of what one has said—^whichl 
is not what the Clue stated. 
We found nothing to quarrel 
with in the assertion com- 
P'leted by MIND for which of 
us has not frequently found it 
difficult to be guarded in 
what one says. 

(Minx)—Vain men are prone to 
be easily fooled by a clever 
one. 355-25D 

.Vain men are not necessarily 
susceptible to women or their 
wiles, We agreed that vain 
men who are thus susceptible 
are very liable to be easily 
fooled by a clever MINX, but 
the Clue generalized and 
went further than this. It 
must be remembered that 
many a vain man is also in¬ 
telligent and such a type is 
not prone to be easily fooled 
by a clever young woman. It 
may seem that a similar ar¬ 
gument holds good in relation 
to MIND but here the field 
is much wider. A vain man, 
though intelligent, would be 
at a disadvantage with a 
clever mind in maf'ers outsi¬ 
de his knowledge or experi¬ 
ence. In such matters, by 
exploiting the vain man’s va¬ 
nity, it is seldom very diffi¬ 
cult for a really clever mind ^ 
to fool him, for, as Emerson 
put it: “None is more at ths 
mercy of the unscrupulous 
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;] than the vain.” Agreeing with 

assertion completed by MIND 
. we felt also that this Solution, 
while covering a larger field 
j than MINX, embraced the 

latter to a great extent. 

MINE, n., a deep excavation for 
minerals. 

(Mind, Mint)—Actual value of a 
richly productive one is al¬ 
most impossible to assess. 

64-2D 

Mint invited instant rejection, 
since it is obvious that the 
valuation of a Mint is merely 
a matter of accountancy. Be¬ 
tween Mind and mine, how¬ 
ever. the dividing line was 
admittedly a narrow one. 
But, in my opinion, the fact 
that there is no known stan¬ 
dard whereby the value of a 
productive mind may be ass¬ 
essed was sufficient to rule 
out this word. The clue said 
almost impossible but I sub¬ 
mit that it is not almost but 
absolutely impossible to ass¬ 
ess the actual value of a rich¬ 
ly productive mind. For ins- 
ance, we see that the work of 
the past is valued much more 
highly to-day than it was du¬ 
ring the life-time of those 
minds, whilst, on the other 
hand, the work of many min¬ 
ds that were once held in high 
esteem is now considered to 
be of little account. With re¬ 
gard to the solution Mine, 
however the advance of Scie¬ 
nce has so greatly increased 
our knowledged that the esti¬ 
mation of a mine’s value, 
within a reasonable margin, 
is not an entirely impossible 
undertaking for qualified ex¬ 
perts. 

MINER, n., a worker in a mine. 

(Miser)—^To many of us his 
I life seems to cheerless one. 

' 161 -lOA 
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Surely, by the inherent mean¬ 
ing of the term MISER, a mi¬ 
ser’s life must be a cheerless 
one, and to say that it mere¬ 
ly seems so to many of us 
would by implication at any 
rate, be unders mating the case. 
The Committee felt that the 
aptness of MINER was self- 
evident. His working condi¬ 
tions make a miner’s life 
seem cheerless to many of us. 
but in fact it may be as che¬ 
erful as any other, since he 
may weir have tlie essentials 
to happiness, a good heart 
and a healthy mind. 

MINX, n., a pert girl, sly girl, 
hussy, flirt. 

(Mind)—Impressionable young 

men are apt to be easily ex- 
pdoited by a cunning one. 

136-32A 

The Committee felt that Minx 
was the apter alternative for 
two reasons. It conformed 
better (1) with the word ex- 
poited”, which seemed to call 
for a person rather than a 
mere mind, and (2) with The 
specific reference to a young 
man (most impressionable 
people are apt to be easily 
exploited by a cunning per¬ 
son.) 

(Mind)—Desire to tantalize ts 
a common characteristic of a 
little this. 151-26A 

It is said of a prime and proper 
person with a limited outlook 
and a lack of human under¬ 
standing that he has “little 
mind.” The phrase also impli¬ 
es a degree of meanness and 
a tendency to magnify trivia¬ 
lities. A person with a “little 
mind“ is apt to take offence 
when none is intended. He is 
usually unimaginative except, 
perhaps, where scandal mon- 
gering is concerned! The Ad¬ 
judication Committee associ¬ 
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ated a desire to tantalize with 
a certain flippancy, a youth¬ 
ful light-heartedness, so to 
speak, and questioned whe¬ 
ther it could be described as 
a common characteristic of a 
little mind. The adjective 
“little” in the phrase “little 
minx” is meant not literally 
but in a colloquial sense, its 
purpose being to make the 
description more sympathe¬ 
tic. It softens what harshness 
there may be in the term 
“minx” so as to conjure up 
the picture of a mischievously 
flirtatious but not too sophis¬ 
ticated, girl rather than a 

hussy. 

(Mind, Mine)—Discretion Is us¬ 
ually imperative when deal¬ 
ing with a hostile one. 

167-35A 

In the first place, the Commit¬ 
tee very much questioned 
whether the adjective hosltiH 
could be correctly applied to 
MINE or MIND as suggested 
in this context. Moreover one 
might reasonably infer that a 
hostile mine would be a live 
mine, and we formed the opi¬ 
nion that discretion is virtu¬ 
ally always rather than usu¬ 
ally, imperative when dealing 
with such a menace. On the 
other hand, we felt that 
usually would have exagge¬ 
rated the frequency with, 
which discretion is imperaTve 
when dealing with the mind 
of a hostile person, because 
such a mind would have to be 
intelligent or cunning to make 
discretion imperative', and 
the reference in the Clue was 
of a general nature, MINX, 
however, connoted if not in¬ 
telligence at least a certain 
cunning and therefore made 
the likelihood greater of dis¬ 
cretion being imperative^ 
This alternative was therefo- 
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re considered to be most con¬ 
sistent with the adverb usu¬ 
ally. 

(Mind)—^Probably most men en¬ 
joy the company of a lively 
one occasionally. 208-3D 

In the first place we remarked 
that the word company in 
the Clue seemed to favour 
MINX because one does not 
normally speak of enjoying 
the company of a MIND. An¬ 
other pointer in our opinion 
was the cautious phrasing 
probably mos,t men and the 
word occasionally. Virtually 
all i^ople, we reasoned, enjoy 
comjng into contact with a 
lively mind and in doing so 
more often than occasionally. 
On the other hand, there 
must be some men who do not 
enjoy the company of a lively 
minx even occasionally. 

(Mind)—Man usually has him¬ 
self to blame if he is misled 
by one. 238-3D 

(Mind, Mine)—Many a trustful 
man has been bitterly disillu¬ 
sioned by one. 241-17D 

(Mind)—Men of the world are 
seldom easily taken in by a 
designing one. 351-8D 

.We remarked that MIND clear¬ 
ly covered a wider field than 
MINX, which it virtually in¬ 
cluded within its scope; and 
therefore that the statement 
completed by MIND would 
have been of a more sweeping 
nature. A designing mind 
may be that of a shrewd bu¬ 
siness man or a cunning law¬ 
yer, for which even a man 
of the world, may be no mat¬ 
ch. We preferred to say that 
men of the world are .seldom 
easily taken in by a design¬ 
ing MINX, which limited the 
issue to a narrower range, a 
minx being a pert girl, a hus¬ 
sy, a flirt, or a jade. 


MIRE, n., mild, dirt mixed with , 
water. 

(Mile)—Of little consequence 
to enthusiastic hikers. 

55-16D 

The adjective enthusiastic was 
a clear pointer to the correct 
solution mire. Had mile 
been the intended solution 
the word enthusiastic must 
have been omitted from the 
Clue, as hikers are those who 
undertake long walking ex-' 
cursions and a mile may thus 
be said to be little of conse¬ 
quence to nearly all hikers. 
But walking through a 
stretch of mire calls for 
patience and endurance and 
it is only really enthusiastic 
hikers who can sustain this 
ordeal with equanimity. 

(Mine)—^Even best equipped 
troops some times find it very 
difficult to cope with this. 

298-2A 

MISER, n.. one who hoards his 
money and lives miserably. 

(Wiser)—Irresponsible persons 
may squander their money, 
but fellow who is this rarely 
does. 223-6D 

In the first place, irresponsible 
persons scarcely premitted of 
the comparative tuisCr, which 
strictly speaking, would 
imply that irresponsible per¬ 
sons are wise. But even 
reading this alternative in its 
looser sense, to be WISER 
than irresponsible persons a 
fellow clearly need not be 
very wise! On what grounds, 
therefore, can it be said un¬ 
equivocally that such a fel¬ 
low rarely squanders his 
money? Perhaps some sol¬ 
vers reasoned that a MISER 
never squanders his money." 
But we felt that circumstan¬ 
ces are conceivable in which 
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he plight do so —such as. for 
instance, under Cupid’s spell, 
from which even misers can 
scarcely be altogether im¬ 
mune. 

(Wiser)—As a rule, spendthrift 
Is apt to be bitter towards 
person who is— 403-3D 

MISERS, n., p'l. miser. 

' (Misery) — Mad desire for 
money creates. 23-i4D 

[(Misery)—Usually best avoided 
if you want to keep cheerful 
2G4-37A, 

MISERY is a sweeping terrn.j 
Ii embraces sulTermg mj 
every guise, botn physical i 
and mental. Would you ed-j 
vocate that usually a r-eison| 
should avoid suffering it hej 
wants to keep cheerful? 'Vve- 
were certainly not pippured 
to advocate anything so jn-j 
human. What about the | 
visiting of the sick, to men-i 
tion but one aspect ol tiie 
subject? Cheerfulness is aj 
form of happiness and it hasi 
been declared over and overj 
again by the sages that; 
happiness is best achieved by 
making others happy. What' 
if all the ministering angeL] 
the world has known had 
avoided misery? Admittedly 
a MISER is probably a miser¬ 
able person, as the term im¬ 
plies. But his misery is .self 
imposed and even the most 
^ charitably-minded people can 

scarcely be expected to waste 
much time on him. 

MISERY, n., wretchedness, acute 
unhappiness, distressing] 
poverty. 

(Misers)—Inevitably crewed by 
severe commercial slump. 

188-6D 

A miser is a person who hoards 
" his resources and lives miser¬ 

ably or in a manner more 
commensurate with povertv 


than with adequate means. 

We did not think ii could 
convincingly be argued that 
such persons are inevitably 
created by a severe commer¬ 
cial slump'. The latter cer¬ 
tainly causes a number of 
people to become hoarders of 
capital through excessive 
nervousness, but hoarders in 
that particular sense are not 
MISERS. That a severe com¬ 
mercial! Flump inevitably cre- 
a C3 MISERY is merely a ba¬ 
nal statement of fact. One has 
only to think of the numbers 
of small capitalists and in¬ 
vestors whose investments 
are rendered practically 
valueless, and in many cases 
wiped out entirely, to realize 
the widespread misery which 
such a disaster causes. For 
■insh'mce nipnv will vividlv 
recall the hardsh’ns and 
tragedies brought about bv 
the c.nlamitous financial crisis 
which occuriei in U)2P and 
lasted during the ensuing 
three years. 

MISLED, p. p., mislead; led 
astray. 

(Missed)—How often embit er- 
ed is the woman whom love 
has this. 105-9A 

“Better to have loved and lost 
than never to have loved at 
all” runs the adage, but Tost’ 
does not necessarily mean 
‘misled.’ And, on the other 
hand, there is the saying 
that what you’ve never had 
you never miss. There must 
be many more women who 
have been misled by love 
than there are those whom 
Cupid has entirely ignored, 
but considering the frequency 
of occurrence according to 
the number in each classifica¬ 
tion. I submit that the for¬ 
mer are more often embitter- 
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ed than the latter by their | 
experience. Inaiance the dis-i 
illusioned wife, so frequently! 
met with in all walks of life 
Instance the sweetheart jilt¬ 
ed alter years of patient 
waiting during which time, 
perhaps, other eligible suitors 
have been rejected. There 
are, of course, what are popu¬ 
larly called the complexes 
which occur in so many wo¬ 
men who remain spinsters, 
complexes occurring in no less 
a degree because such wome.i 
perhaps have never been lov¬ 
ed or in love. These abnor¬ 
malities, however, are as a 
rule expressive of frustration 
rather than of embitterment. 

(Missed)—Kind people are 
often much this. 2 76-36A 

“It’s cruel to be kind” runs the 
proverb and Quintilian 
wrote; “That tender educa¬ 
tion which we call kindness 
destroys all the vigour of 
both mind and body.” Such 
words must, of course, be 
regarded as altogether too 
sweeping; but that there is 
more than a modicum of 
truth in them few of you w-11 
deny. Certainly in our 
opinion, it is not too much to 
say that kind people are 
often much misled by their 
impulses. And, for that mat¬ 
ter, they are not only misled 
by their own impulses alone. 
They are also misled bv 
other people because of those 
impulses, which may be deli¬ 
berately exploited. In short, 
we felt that kind people are 
often sadly lacking in shrewd¬ 
ness. In our judgment MISS¬ 
ED was less apt because, in 
spite of kind people being of¬ 
ten much misled, kindness is 
such a lovable virtue that 
they are usually, if not 
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always, muclk missed, be it 
by ever so small a circle. 
MISS, n., a lass, an unmarried 
woman; v. t., to feel the loss 
of. 

(Mist)—Difficult to see 
through! 3-20D 

Observant competitors noted 
the exclamation mark in this 
Clue and realised that it was 
not there without good lea- 
son! They were right, for 
the alternative solutions were 
‘Mist’ and ‘Miss’ and in my 
opinion the exclamation 
mark clearly indicated the 
latter solution. Everybody 
will agree that the a',:erage 
‘Miss’, eternal feminine that 
she be. is ‘difficult to see 
through! ’ 

(Kiss)—Is often invited under 
! mistletoe at Xmas! 37-11A 
I (Mist)—We read of many a 
wreck which has been caus- 
I ed by one. 105-34A 

To my way of thinking, the 
word ‘many* indicated the 
correct solution. I decided 
that it would be an exaggera¬ 
tion to say we read of many 
a wreck being caused by 
mist. The word “fog,” had 
it fitted in, would have run 
Miss a closer race. Putting 
a metaphorical construction 
on the Clue, it was easy to 
see the aptness of Miss, par¬ 
ticularly in view of the fre¬ 
quency with which we read 
in fiction of human wrecks 
for whose state a woman is 
responsible. 

(Hiss. Kiss)—^Nervous lover is 
easily intimidated by a scorn¬ 
ful one. • 109-30D 

(Kiss)—^When they part fond 
lovers generally this each 
other. 149-21D 

In the first place, the Adjudi¬ 
cation Committee observed 
that whereas the words each 
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Ocher were absolutely 
necessary lor the alter- 
naiive Miss they might well 
be regarded as superfluous 
in the sentence completed by 
Kiss. But even assuming 
these words to be justified by 
common usage Kiss was less 
apt, they thought, because the 
unqualified statement (i. e.) 
the omission of generally; 
would have been called for j 
with this alternative as the! 
solution. On the other hand,! 
there might well be many anj 
occasion when fond lovers I 
parted would not miss each! 
other, such as when the part-1 
ing is of a very brief dura¬ 
tion and they are very pre¬ 
occupied. 

(Kiss)—^Alas! how easy it is 
for a man to be misled by 
pne. 158-25D 

Miss meaning unmarried fema¬ 
le, young women or girl, 
was held to be more in con¬ 
formity with the general 
nature of the statement ptt'o- 
jected in the Clue. Kiss 
would have been apter if 
there had been some indica¬ 
tion that reference was made 
to the kiss of a miss. Reason¬ 
ing along these lines, the 
Committee remarked that 
Miss might well be taken to 
embrace Kiss. 

(Kiss)—It is astonishing what 
folly even sober men will 
commit for the sake of one! 

182-3D 

We thought it would be grossly 
exaggerating to contend that 
much, if any, folly of an 
as^rOishmg character is com¬ 
mitted bv men for the sake 
of a KISS. Admittedly, 
even sober men w*ll some¬ 
times imperil their dignity 
or sacrifice their discretion! 
In the pursuit of ^n agreeable 
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flirtation but such lapses can 
scarcely be describea as asto- 
nishing folly. On the other 
hand wars have been caused 
murders and other crimes 
committed, innumerable mar¬ 
riages disrupted and families 
abandoned, by men through 
their infatuation for some 
comely and designing young 
woman. So, Miss was out¬ 
standingly committed the 
better solution. 

(Hiss, Kiss)—Seemingly inno¬ 

cent cue sometimes proves 
the most dangerous. 195-15A 
(Kiss)—To this someone means 
that one has som^ afiection. 
for that person. 291-28D 

The Judas kiss is alas! not 
uncommon and the spectacle 
for instance, of two wom^n. 
who loathe the sight of each 
other, kissing on meeting or 
parting is a familiar one. In 
view of the positive nature 
of the statement made, there¬ 
fore, we considered KISS an 
unsatisfactory Alternative. 
Regret at the absence of 
someone could, we felt, rea¬ 
sonably be bel^ to denote at 
least some affection for that 
person, even if the absent 
r>ne be but a business col¬ 
league or a servant. Hence 
pur selection of MISS here. 
(Kiss) —Many a bachelor Is en¬ 
snared by a seemingly inno¬ 
cent one. 305-29D 

(Kiss, H'ss) — Inexperienced 
young men are apt to be 
deceived by merely provoca¬ 
tive. 442-17A 

I MISSED, p. D. miss. 

(Kissed)—Young woman natu¬ 
rally likes to be this bv her 
lover. 52-7D 

My reason for rejecting kissed 
was that there are innumer¬ 
able young women, esoeciallv 
in the Orient, who would not 
like to be kissed by their 
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lover or by anyone else, for 
the simple reason that kissing 
is an alien custom in which 
—to their loss, may I say— 
they do not Indulge. You 
will note that in the Clue tne 
words “Young woman” were 
not qualified. The solution 
missed however, escapes any 
such objection and it may 
justly be contended that 
every young woman, no mat¬ 
ter of what race or creed, 
likes to know that she is mis¬ 
sed by her lover when she Is 
not with him. For he is in¬ 
deed a poor ‘lover’ who does 
not so adore his beloved that 
he craves to be with her all 
the time. 

(Misled)—man is often this 
by a woman without realising 
it. 189-6D 

(Misled)—^It would seem that 
few countries are this by 
Naei propagandists. 195-5D 

MISSES, n., pi. miss. 

.(Kisses)—-Old-fashioned people 
are often shocked by those 
they see on the Cinema 
Screen. 67-7D 

Kissing cannot be said to be 
very shocking even to the 
older generation. The Clue 
moreover did not specify any 
particular type of kiss. We 
see fathers kissing their 
daughters and brothers their 
sisters on the screen. It 
gives us no shock. Therefore 
kisses could safely be rufed 
out. On the other hand, to 
see some of the modern act¬ 
resses on the screen in scanty 
clothing and sometimes al¬ 
most nude does give many of 
us a shock, and particularly 
the older generation. At the 
same time, such a sight is 
becoming more common 
every day on the screen and 
therefore the word often act- 


ed as a pointer to the right 
solution Misses. 

MIST, n., a small, thin rain fog. 

(Miss)—^Average man can sel¬ 
dom see much in a dense this. 

182-16D 

Here was a Clue with which it 
behoved solvers to be very 
wary. For read in conjunc¬ 
tion with one possible solu¬ 
tion it constituted a mere 
banal statement of fact and 
with the other a more sub¬ 
jective observation. Faced 
this kind of choice compe¬ 
titors arc often tempted to 
plump for the less common 
place solution, irrespective 
of its aptness, and in our 
opinon those who did so on 
this occasion were mistaken 
in their judgment. For dense¬ 
ness in a woman, like 
beauty, is often in the eye 
of the bachelor! The same 
girl who might seem intoler¬ 
ably dense to one average 
man often seems to another 
a veritable angel of common- 
sense. Thus we considered 
the solution MISS would 
have completed. far too 
sweeping and questionable an 
assertion. On the other hand 
the statement that the ave¬ 
rage man can seldom see 
much in a dense MIST is 
trite, but undeniable. 

MITE, n., small but well meant 
contribution, small child or 
person. 

(Mate)—Source of comfort to 
many who are getting on in 
years. 77-25A 

(Mime)—^We see many a child 
on the films who is capable 
and attractive one. 85-20A 

(Mate)—^How fiercely. protective 
is woman when her this is 
threatened with danger. 

193-24A 
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Our decision here was based t 
on the sweeping and unqua- 
litied nature of the statement 
outlined in the Clue. We 
lelt that the alternative 
MATE called for some such 
reservation as would have 
been implied by the adverb 
nsually specially having re¬ 
gard to the emphatic nature 
of the words how jiercehj 
protective. Sui'ely there must 
be many a woman who! 
would not react on this way! 
to her mate being threatened i 
with danger! On the otheri 
hand, she would be a rare' 
exception, you will agree if i 
she did not do so when heri 
little child, or MITE, was so> 
threatened. i 

[(Male)—^Responsibility of +his! 
often helps to steady a man j 
of unstable character. : 

269-27D: 

(Bite)—Most people who could] 
afford it would give this to! 
needy person. 288-27D | 

(Mate)—We can usually learn 
a lot about a woman from 
her this. 3,36-26D 

We felt that MITE accorded 
more clo£el.v with the words 
usually learn a lot. As a rulej 
a woman is largely reflected 
in her child, not only be¬ 
cause she has borne it but 
because usually hers is by 
far the greatest influence in 
its upbringing. She is not so 
likely in our opinion to exer¬ 
cise such a far-reaching in¬ 
fluence over her husband. In 
some communities even today 
a wife is dominated by her 
husbands 

(Mate)—^Better not let a woman 
hear you belittle her this! 

350-18D 

The Clue did not say that 
usually or as a rule it is bet¬ 
ter not to let a woman hear 
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you belittle her mite. It said 

Better not let . And we 

felt that the Solution MITE 
conformed more closely with 
this unqualified assertion. 
In some instances it may, 
perhaps, not matter how 
much or how often you let a 
woman hear you belittle her 
MATE — such belittlement 
may be music to her ears!, 
Very much less likely is it, 
surely, that a woman would 
let you belittle her mite with 
impunity In her hearing. 
Some of you. mindful of 
mother love and its ferocity, 
may in fact have deemed the 
Clue rather weakly phrased 
with MITE as the Solution. 
But by association or usage, 
those words better not, utter¬ 
ed with the inflection of voice 
we thought implicit In the 
final note of exclamation, 
have come to be invested 
with a wealth of meaning. 
They say. In a tone charged 
with warning, beware! 

(Mate) — Generally speaking 
wives seem better able than 
husbands to suffer trouble¬ 
some one patiently. 359-14A 

Human temperament and cha¬ 
racteristics vary so greatly 
in each and all of us that 
the Committee agreed it 
would be practically speak¬ 
ing, with an.y degree of cer¬ 
tainty that wives seem better 
able than husbands to put 
up with vexatious partners. 
The assertion completed by 
MATE was considered too 
controversial a generalisation 
to warrant its selection. No 
such objecion obtained in re¬ 
lation to MITE, for it is uni¬ 
versally acknowledged that 
the maternal instinct inhe¬ 
rent in woman inculcates in 
her an almost unlimited 
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patience and understanding 
where children are concern¬ 
ed. Few people will venture 
to oppose tne psychologist’s 
contention that the paternal 
influence is weaker than that 
of the mother—and unquali¬ 
fied support for this pio- 
nouncement will be foiin¬ 
coming from all fathers who 
have carried out nocturnal 
marches in the nursery! 

[(Mute)—Mother’s darling prob¬ 
ably seems most angelic 
when this! 372-31D 

Most could be read as meaning 
“extremely” or “more than at 
any other time.” We felt it 
was reasonable to read It 
here as meaning “more than 
at any other time”, since it 
would obviously be an absurd 
exaggeration to say of mo¬ 
ther’s darling either when a 
mite or when mute that he or 
she probably seem extremely 
angelic. In choosing MITE as 
the Solution we were largely 
influenced by the absence of 
any hint in the Clue as to 
the age of mother’s darling. 
He or she might be an adoles¬ 
cent. and surely the word 
angelic could scarcely apply 
€ven in a relative sense to 
some adolscent youngsters, be 
they MUTE or otherwise! On 
the other hand we had no 
difficulty in accepting the 
suggestion that mother’s dar¬ 
ling probably seems most an¬ 
gelic (or more angelic than 
at any other time) when a 
MITE. 

'(Male)—Many a woman makes 
herself a bore talking about 
her this, 376-230 

r^Matel—Her—is seldom quite 
BO helpless as many a 
seems to think! 410-lD 

Although a MITE (that is, a 
tlnv child) mav be as utterl.v 
helpless as It is possible for 
a living creature to be, 
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term MITE may also be ap¬ 
plied to a child who has 
oegun to do little things tor 
itself. Now do not overfound 
and overprocective mothers 
olten seem to think that such 
a child is just as helpless as 
when it' was born? We, for 
our part, thought it ^ was 
broadly true that her mite is 
seldom quite so helpless as 
many a woman seems to 
think. On the other hand, 
the Committee—^to a man! — 
thought there was less to be 
said for MATE because, as 
even men themselves will 
admit, they are more fre¬ 
quently than seldom quite as 
helpless as many a woman 
seems to think! Male com¬ 
petitors may have argued 
ihat they can sew buttons on 
shirts and wash up the 
dishes when their wives are 
away. But are wives not 
aware of this—and do they 
not even take advantage of 
It! 

(Mate)—It’s not often that a 
woman will admit that some¬ 
one else understands her— 
better than she does. 412-25D 

“As a rule, a woman is largely 
reflected in her child, not only 
because she has borne it 
but because here’s is by far 
the greatest Influence in its 
upbringing.” Continuing this 
line of though prompted b.y an 
earlier Clue, we reflected on 
motherhood and all that it 
entails. And we were satis¬ 
fied that it’s not' often that a 
woman will admit that some¬ 
one else understands her 
MITE better than she does. 
Perhaps you thought that a 
mother would never make 
such an admission. But 
have you never h*»ard a 
mother exclaim: “I can*t 
do anything with him—^he’s 
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daddy’s boy?” On the other 
naua, we chought that a 
woman will more frequently 
admit that someone else 
understands her MATE better 
than she does. The bonds of 
matrimony need not bring 
such close affinity as complete 
understanding. And, remem¬ 
ber, her mate may have a 
mother still alive! 

MITES, n., pi., mite. 

(Mines)—Lack of proper super¬ 
vision is responsible for many 
casualties among these. 

63-33A 

A second reading of the Clue 
raised grave doubts as to the 
admissibility of Mines. In the 
first place this solution did 
not fit in with the word 
‘‘among” for the casualties 
occur in the mines and 
“among” the miners. Second- 
ly. most mines are properly 
supervised and yet casualties 
occur in them from time to 
time. On the other hand, 
“among” aptly fitted the solu¬ 
tion mites, and the informa¬ 
tion and statistics published 
by infant Welfare Societies 
planly show that lack of pro¬ 
per care and attention has 
contributed in a large measu¬ 
re to the high rate of infant 
mortality amongst the poorer 
classes. 

(Mines)—^Their prospects de¬ 
pend very largely on the wis¬ 
dom of their supervisors. 

313-27D 

MIXED, p. p, mix: mingled, con¬ 
fused adj., of diverse qualities 
or elements. 

(Fixed)—Such ideas lead many 
well-meaning reformers to 
commit great follies. 128-17A 

The adjective “many” seemed 
to be the deciding factor, in 
this Clue. The number of 
well-meaning reformers with 
fixed ideas who because of 
those ideas commit great fol- 
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lies are relatively few. At any 
rate they are surely fewer 
than the many who are led 
to commit such follies by 
mixed ideas. It must of course 
be difficult to tell whether a 
man’s ideas are really fixed 
in the accepted sense of that 
word as here used. But that 
would only make it the hard¬ 
er to justify the alcernative 
Fixed. Most of you will. I 
think, agree that it is much 
easier to tell when ideas are 
mixed. Another obseivataon 
adversely critical of Fixed is 
that ideas being merely fixed 
in themselves signifies no¬ 
thing either good or bad 
about them. On the other 
hand, the term “mixed ideas” 
is commonly taken to mean 
confused or conflicting ideas. 
(Fixed)—^Wofhen seem less apt 
than men to have such ideas 
on moral behaviour. 401-16D 
<Fixed)—Often, the more we 
know of a subject the more 
likely we are to get—ideas on 
it. 447-23D 

Few sensible people would wel¬ 
come the prospect of getting 
FIXED ideas on any subject, 
m view of the fact that such 
ideas tend to become a mono¬ 
mania, hampering all the 
chances of acquiring a 
healthy and progressive un¬ 
derstanding of a subject 
under study. We had no 
hesitation to reject FIXED in 
this context, because to say 
that we are more likely to 
get FIXED ideas on subject 
the more we know of it and 
that too so frequently as 
often would amount to put¬ 
ting an unwarranted premium 
on shallow or superficial 
study of a subject. But while' 
considering the merits of 
MIXED th" CommiHee were 
equally alive to the detri- 
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mental consequence of a per¬ 
son getting confused ideas on 
the subject. Nevertheless, 
we prefrred this alternative 
because MIXED ideas can be 
more easily rectified than 
FIXED ones. 

MIXER, n., one who associates or 
mixes. 

v(Miner)—Good one Is usually 

popular with his fellow work¬ 
ers and superiors. 193-15A 

When it qualifies a noun that 
desi^ates a man according 
to his vocation an adjective’s 
application is commonly res¬ 
tricted to that sense. Thus, In 
the phrase good miner there 
Is no reason to read any thing 
more than that the man is 
eflicient as a MINER. We 
consequently felt that there 
were but slight grounds for 
assuming that such a man Is 
usually popular with his fel¬ 
low workers, though he may 
well be with his superiors. In 
our opinion, therfore, it re¬ 
mained only to justify MIX¬ 
ER as an apt solution to dis¬ 
pose of this Clue. Now admit-! 
tedly there are many excep¬ 
tions to a good mixer being 
popular with his superiors, if 
not to his being popular with 
his fellow workers. But, be 
it noted, a good mixer is one 
who gets on well not only 
with other people in general, 
but especially with those of 
a different social class. And 
wherea.s such a man is often 
apt to devote more time and 
attention to social affairs than 
to work or business, as a rule 
he !s no fool. Although he 
may not exactly shine at his 
work he usually recognizes 
the necessity for at any rate 
justifying his existence. 

<Miler, Miner)—To become a 
good one sometimes calls for a 
great deal of self-discipline. 

To become a good MILER vlr-1 
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tually always calls for a 
great deal of self-discipline, 
since the training necessary 
for this distinction involves 
strenuous physical exercise 
and an enforced self-denial of 
all indulgences which are de¬ 
trimental to wind and staying 
power. To anyone reluctant 
or averse to becoming a MIN¬ 
ER a great deal of self-dlsci- 
pline would no doubt be ne¬ 
cessary, but the Clue postula¬ 
ted no such circumstances as 
these. Neither did it imply 
any particular kind ^ of min¬ 
ing. such as coal mining, whi¬ 
ch is admittedly the most ar¬ 
duous, and hazardous. Read 
in conjunction with this Al¬ 
ternative the Clue merely 
stated that to become a good 
miner, that is an efficient 
miner of any mineral, some¬ 
times calls for a greal deal 
of self-discipline. In our view 
that word good was pointless 
in relation to this possible 
Solution. A good MIXER is a 
person who is at ease with all 
types of his fellow creatures, 
no matter what their social 
status, and who is able spe¬ 
edily to make them feel 
equally at ease with him. So¬ 
me are born good mixers, 
they have, so to speak, a gift 
for brotherhood, an inherent 
understanding of the funda¬ 
mental equality f^f mankind. 
But many are not born with 
this gift and owing to inheri¬ 
ted superior social status and 
privilege upbringing, or the 
converse of these advantages, 
do no>t find it easy to acquire 
it. We were agreed, therefore, 
that when a p3rson, who is 
class-conscious occupeis a po- 
siton in which it is essential 
that he should be a good mix¬ 
er. it does sometimes nec^^si- * 
tate a great deal of self-disci¬ 
pline on his part. 
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MOAN, n., a low sound of pain or 
grief v.i., lament over or for. 
(Loan)—What persistent borrower 
raises from one. 10-2ID 

(Loan)—^I^roud person usually re¬ 
frains from raising this in adver¬ 
sity. 190-26 D 

(Mean)—Sj.>c*ndthrill wile some¬ 
times makes good-naturf^ hus¬ 
band this to hit> friends. 

260-23A 

Formerly MEAN as applietl to a 
per.soii was commonly us(‘d in 
the wKler sense of basei ignoble, 
low in worth or estimation. Now 
it is commonly used in the 
iiarrow{*r sen.se of stmgy, ungene¬ 
rous, small-minded, but aluays 
with an implied rellection on the 
character or disposition of idle 
per^Min referreil to. In other 
AMirds, it would not be fair to 
call a man mean in this sense 
because he did not spend 
money than he could afford to 
spend. We tlierelore questioned 
whether it would be true to say 
that a spendthirtt wiie some¬ 
times makis a goodnaturetl hus¬ 
band mean to Ins fiicnds. Maik 
the fact that the husbaml is 
good-natured. (.)n the other 
hand we readily accepted that 
he could still be good-natured 
but sometimcii MOAN to his 
friends—not necessairly about 
his wife but perhaps aboutj his 
inability to sixmd more. 

(Moan)—How often is it little 
things in life hat make a person 
this. 274-17D 

(Lean, Mean)—WV. usually feel 
vsome pity for person whom 
hardship makes this. 331-29D 
(Mean)—Mean boss is apt to make 
employees this. 344-21A 

A mean boss may by paying poor 
salaries, be apt to make his em¬ 
ployees; seem MEAN because 
they have to practise rigid ecxi- 
nomy. But there is little likeli- 
* hood, we thought, that he would 
actually make them mean by 
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such treatment. Much moro 
likcjy is it. in our opinion, that 
he would make them MOAN, 
according as they have a ten¬ 
dency t<o give vent to their feel¬ 
ings in this manner. We there¬ 
fore chose. MOAN as being in 
closer accord with the words 
apt to make in the Clue. 

(Mean)—Disappointment in love 
.sometimes makes even sunny 
natured person this. 365-29D 
MOAN, n , a low sound of pain or 
gri(*f; v. i., lament over or for. 

(Mean, Moon)—She's often a bad 
wife who’s apt to make her hus¬ 
band— 414-23D 

(Minm)—Persons with disposition 
to—are seldom popular. 4I7-23A 

(Mean)-Having to economise is 

apt to make sdf-indulgent peo- 
F>le— 423-23D 

(Mean)—Good wif(. seldom makes 
hubby— 446-22A 

MOANS, n . pi moan; third person 
singular moan. 

(Moons)—Even the sympathy of 
true friends is strained when 
unemployed man constantly does 
this. 95-14D 

(Loans)—If voii start raising these 
among your friends you’ll prn- 
balily soon lo.se them 174-20D 
MOB, n., a disorderly crowd; the 
jxipulace. 

(Job)—Strength of character is 
usually called for to deal with a 
tlangerous one 121-24A 

Tlie term “strength of character’* 
embraces moral qualities which 
combine to giv'e a man com¬ 
mand or ascendancy over others. 
Circum.stanccs are conceivable in 
which strength of character 
need not necessarily be called 
for to deal with a dangerous 
moh provided the man in charge 
tif law and order has sufficient¬ 
ly pt^w-erful support. As a rule, 
however, strength of character 
would clearly be required. The 
term **deal with” seemed inapt 
with job as the solution. But 
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there was a stronger reason for 
tile rejection of this alternative. 
Kcfleclion on those ongage<l in 
what are commonly considered 
to be dangerous occupations 
produces little proof of the 
asseition that thfir work calls 
lor strength of character, j 
Strength of physhpie seems olfen 
to be the chief requisite. 

(Job) —As a rule self-confidenct; 
is essential when tackling one. 

227-321) 

JOB is variously defined as a 
piece fjf work, especially one 
done for hire or proht; any picjce 
ol work, esfK^ciallv of a trifling 
or temporary nature. Whereas 
self-conlj<lence iruiy well be dc- 
.^irable as a rule in tackling a 
job, w’(, very much questioned 
whether it is essimtial as a rule. 
Essrniial means indispensable eir 
impiortant m the highest degree. 
Admittedly, sometimes a man 
lacking self-confidence may lie 
able to tackle a MOB elTective- 
ly providing he does not actually 
have to face it. But we had 
no hesitation in agreeing that 
as a rule self-confidence is 
essential when tackling a mob. 

*‘Confidence is the conqueror of 
men. The iron will of one stout 
heart shall make a thousand 
quail." 

MOBS, n, pi. mob. 

(Sobs, Cobs)—Are; sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to control. 20-281) 

(SobvS)—Hysterical actions usually 
follow when these get out of 
control. 107-29D 

I much doubt whether it can cor¬ 
rectly be said that hysterical 
actions usually follow when sobs 
get out control. On the con- 
trary, more often than not in 
my opinion, uncontrolled sobb¬ 
ing is a l>ene,ficial outlet for 
pent up emotions, leading to a 
weariness that induces calm. 
History proves, however, that 
hysterical actions do usually 
follow when mobs get out of 
control. I 
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[MOCK, v.t., to mimic, deride. 

(Sock)—Lad who is quick to this 
his fellows is seldom popular with 
them. 174-18D 

In the first place the Committee 
found themselves agreed that it 
is in fact possible for either lad 
indicated to be popular wfith his 
fellow's. Fronwthis, we went 
on to reason {hat, having re¬ 
gard to the extreme infrequency 
denoted by seldom, the apter 
alternative would be that wWch 
indicat'd the la(| least likely 
to bo popular with his fellow's. ‘ 
We decided—and I feel that, on 
reflection, the vast majority of 
you w ho belong to the sterner 
sex will agree—that this is tiie 
one quick to MOCK, As a rule, 
a lad is peculiarly sensitive to 
and keenly re.sentful of mockery, 
A blow' he understands, can 
take, and knows how' to answer. 
Mockery he is apt to regard as 
being "below the belt." So Mock 
is apt solution. 

(Sock)—^We are sometimes strong¬ 
ly tempted to this a conceited 
person. 205-23D 

(Back, Rack, Sack, Dock, Lock)— 
You are apt to wound sensitive 
man deeply if you this him. 

318-30D 

(Sk)ck)—Fond mother is usually up 
in arms when she sees some¬ 
body this her child. 384-190 
Would fond mother only usually 
be up in arms when she sees 
somebody SOCK her child? We ' 
felt that this Alternative call¬ 
ed for the unqualified assertion 
that she would be up in arms. 

In our opinion, the exceptions 
provided for by usually were 
more in keeping with MOCK. 
Admittedly, to mock a child, 
particularly if the child is of an 
age to understand the mockery, 
may well be harmful. But we 
did not think that seeing her 
child mocked would be so sure 
to put a mother, even a fond 
mother, up in arms as seeing 
her child socked. For one thing 
the child may be too young to 
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realize that he is being mocked 
or the implicaftons ol such an 
action. 

3CKED, p. p., mock. 

[Rocked, Socked)—Being this by 
his opponent makes many a pro- 
lessional boxer lose his temper. 

fe5-24D 

The average professional boxer is 
accustomed to b(‘iiig sock<‘d and 
rocked. If such an experience 
made him lost; his temper his 
ring t.areer would be shortlived 
indeed. Being mocked, how¬ 
ever, may well giv(‘ him justih- 
able cau.se lor grievance btcau.se 
such tactics ait- unsporting 
There have lieeri many ms- | 
lances ot a jnolessional boxer : 
losing his temper, anti the 1 
match, because, ol the opponent’s j 
mockeiy. J 

ODEL, n., a pattern, mould, an i 
e\am])le: v.i , to sliape, mould. ; 

(Muties)—Woman ol fashion al- , 
wavs purchases the most up-to- i 
date— 54-81.) ; 

Closer examination showed that ' 
modes had no real claims nu j 
con.sideralion, sinte tht woid ! 
motle simply means a prevail- i 
ing custom or manner ot acting. 1 
Tims, whilst on<‘ rnav UdJou'‘ 
u]>-to-d<vle modes one tannoi 

“puichase” tiieni. But a model 

1 e., a diess or hat ot siiicilv ex- 
clii.sive design ran be purciiastd 
and It is common know k.ilgc 
that women who aie m tlie 
loielipnt ol ta.sihon purchase 
only the most u])-U)-tiate iiitidels 

(Yodel)—To do this well recjiiires 
skill and a certain natural 
a])titude 78-81) 

MODEST, adj not seli-assei ti\ e, 

simple cliaste. 

(Modist)—A person olten has tc» 
pa})^ very dearly for being this 
150-82 A 

A inodist is a person in the van¬ 
guard of fashion. Tiie Ad(udi- 

cation Commniittee w'erc t>f the 
opinion that he has usually, if 
not always, to pay tlearly for 
that distinction. They felt, 
therefcire, that the adverb 
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“often" would have made an 
understatement of the sentence 
completed by Modist. On the 
other hand, they made the com¬ 
forting reflection that much less 
iiequently does a persciii have 
to pay dearly lor being modest. 
But, whereas modesty should 
bring Its f)wn reward, a modest 
p/*rsoii IS tilten overlooked by 
those ill authority over him and 
even exploited by greedy and 
selhsh pet>plc 

(Honest) — Short acquaintance 
usually suffices to show whether 
a jierson is this, 277-24A 

(Honest)—We aie usually disposed 
to like person who is cleaily 
this. 

Perhaps it would help to resolve 
a g(»od m.inv ol mankind’s 
troubles it we w'ere usually 
disposed to like a i>erson who 
Is cle.irlv IIOMEST! But the 
jiainlul tact is that a pcT.son's 
honesfy does ikjI. so irecpiently 
as usuullv inspire us to like 
him Vt rs’ olii’ii a person 
whose views and actions are 
abhorrent to us is perfectly 
hoiifsi and sinceit, but our 
know letlgc* ot that fact does not 
disftose us to I'egard him lavour- 
ablw Tiiu‘ modestv is a becom¬ 
ing qii.iliiv and unassuming 
peisons. though they mav some¬ 
times be a little colourkess, sel¬ 
dom jar on pi'ople. They are 
usually g<n)d mixr'is We found 
noihrng to (]uarrel with, there- 
loT<\ in tile statement completed 
bv MODEST. 

(Hone.st)—Persons who ai'e not by 
disjxisition—can seldom be made 
so. 427-19A 

i (Honest)—Perstm is often e.xploited 
I by the unscrupulous. 430-17D 
'mood, n temper of mind. 

1 (I'ood. (iood)—That of the people 
! IS nev'er neglected by wise (Gov¬ 
ernment. 29-26D 

Good and Good could easily be re¬ 
jected in favour of Mood. fn>rn 
the two direct pointers ‘never’ 
and 'wise'. A Government may 
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or may not nrglect the l^enefit 
(Good), or sustenance (Food), of 
her p(,opfe accordin^j to the cir¬ 
cumstances, but a unsc (iov- 
einment would nei'(^r neglect 
her peoples’ Mood, on which 
her popularity, adv'ancement and 
siabililv deperul 

(hood)—Baby’s In haviour usuallv 
tioon reflects any change of this. 

73-13 A 

Food and Mood were the alterna¬ 
tives, “soon” and “any” the 
pointers A change in l>al)v’i' ; 
lood would not usually I sub- j 
mit, result in altered behavioui 1 
soon: it would take a little time, j 
Moreover, any < hange of lood j 
wimld by no means usuallv cause \ 
a difference in babv’s In-liav mur. i 
Patent foods lor inlanls have innv I 
generally attained to such jier- i 
ieclioii that most prodinls by, 
tveilknown inamilactuies leave i 
nothing to be desinnl. On Ihe i 
other hand the subtle disHnmla- 
tion of grownups being alien tc, 
an innocent babe, any c iiang** ol 
mijod IS usuallv reliec l('d in il'^ ' 
behaviour. 

(Moon)—Koinaniic lover i'> highlv ' 
siLsceptible to its iniUience. 

94-ttl); 

(Food)—i\Ian\' a woman m.ilres 
lieiself uniieccssanlv inisciabh* * 
by thinking too much aI*oiii her 
lOl-BSl) j 

(J'oocl)—Disagreeable thi- sonu-- i 
times toinpletely spoil-, one’s; 
enjoyment of a meal. 124-1«I> ! 

1 suggest that food as the ' 

tion would have, resulted in an . 
understatement b'^cause ol the , 
adverb “sometimes'' Disagree-'’ 
able food must at least usuallv | 
completely spoil one’s enjoy- i 
ment of a meal ISot so, a dis¬ 
agreeable mood which may 
well be dispelled by an appe¬ 
tising repast. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, such a mood undoubtedly 
does persist with the conse¬ 
quences dc*scribed in the Clue. 
(Food) —One's outlook on life is 
very largely governed by one's — 
136-17A 
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The Clue deafly generalised con¬ 
cerning the 'human outlook or-, 
lile, without any qualification 
such as ‘usually' or ’often.' And 
‘very largely governed' are 
sweeping words, Con.scquently I 
thought the alternative Food 
would have resulted in an 
exaggeration. There must surely 
be many people who.se outlook is 
not very largtdy governed bv.^ 
their Food. Mood went much 
farther than Food and imleecl 
embraced it in as rnucli as lood, 
when it governs one's outlook,” 
may lie said to do so through 
the medium of the mood it in¬ 
duces. 

(Food. Fool)—Unpleasant this is 

apt to cause one to lose sell- 
control. 277-22D 

(Food)—Wliat a diffeience change 
oi this makes to one’s outlook ! 

283-31A 

Here was a categorical statement 
winch the Ciomnntlee thought. 
<(>uld only be justified bv the 
selection of MOOD. They agreed 
Ih.al a change of mood some¬ 
times makes only a slight dill- 
eience to one's outlook, f)Ut mott‘ 
olt(‘n than not, they felt, the 
(lilu'reiice is a marked one 
When'as in the case of FOOD, 
it IS <;nlv III par-'1»cular cn 
ciim.stance.^, of which no hiir 
was given nr implied that .« 
change of sustenance effects an\ 
considerabh' difference in a per¬ 
son's outlook. 

(GoliJ, Good)—Most of us an 
often more influenced by thi'^ 
than we realise. 297-30D 

(food)—How much agreeable 
company can do to make one’s 
this agreeable! 334-6D 

(Food) Patient's this often plays 
important part in speed of re¬ 
covery, 365-1 ID 

(Food)—-Mere glimpse of an enemy 
is sometimes sufficient to make 
one’s—disagreeable. 409-211: 

Sure Jy it would be going too far tc 
say Ifiat a mere glimfse of ar 
enemy is even somettm^s suffi* 
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cient to make oiie'ii FOOD dis¬ 
agreeable? We prekxred MOOD 
as the Solution because not only 
did it seem to have more point 
but the statement thus complet¬ 
ed was. in our vu w, a true com-j 
mentary on human nature. ; 

MOODS, n., pi wood. j 

(I'oods)—Had ones may affect: 

V'our appetite 5-5D I 

When we are k*eling low or dis- i 
spirited few ot u-. can lace a ! 
meal with relish. I liad this • 
fact in mind \\hen I gave the 
Clue. “Bad ones inav atlctt your' 
appetit(‘.’' H<nvever, of the al- ; 
lernative solutions “Moods” and; 
“Foods” nuineious entrants! 
rashly chose the lattei My rea- | 
son lor rejecting “Foods" was' 
that il these aic “l>ad’’ your; 
appetite will most certainly be; 
affected ! 

MOODY, adj., abslrncteil, gloomy,, 
out oi liumour. I 

(Goody)—Young people are prone'' 
to be impatient ot p(•I^on who j 
is this 134-27A 

<lenerally speaking yruiug jx-ople, 
have l>y nature a temlencv to 
be unsympathetic and uit<ilerant, ' 
not hast t<n\ar(ls those who, 
perhafis tlirougli age ot ill health, 
do not share v<iuth’s liigh spirits 
7'lie statement ccjmpleted by 
moody thus had special |X)int , 
by reason ol the contrast l>e- 
tween youthiulness ajul moodi-' 
ness. No such effect was achwv- 
ecl by the alternative (kKxlv. f)e- 
CcUise all normal people aie 
prone to b«‘ impatient oi mawkish 
goodness. 

, (Moony, Moory)—It is diflicuU to 
ir concetratr one’s thoughts on a 
i subject when one is this. i 

j I45-13D; 

I (Monny) —One’s sense of propor¬ 
tion is apt to be distorted when 
one is this. 189-13A 

I Being MOONY is essentially a 
mental condition usually of a 
highly romantic nature, in which 
judged by generally accepted . 
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standards, one's sense of pro¬ 
portion is invariably distorted. 
A typical in.stanci* is the man 
in love wdio thinks there is no¬ 
thing elst in the world really 
wortii thinking al>out except his 
beloved ! We tlierefore thought, 
the w'ords apt to bu would have 
unduly modified the statement 
coinnleted by MOONY. On the 
other hand, a jier.son may be 
.MOOIjV without lus sense ot 
proportion being distorted. There 
may be very real justilicatiun 
lor his moodiness such a.s a 
serious overdraft at tlie bank, or 
his having missed the last pos¬ 
sible post with Ins entries' 

(Moony)—Sharpnes> is sometimes 

inort* effective than tact in deal¬ 
ing with such poisons 

207-21A 

(Moonv)—Young w'oman’s vanity 
IS usualls' flattered if she can 
make an admiter tlu'' 2tO-32A 

In our ludgment the instance.^ 
must b<* so rart' iii x.hich a 3 oung 
woman’s vanit\ i.^ not Haltered 
if she can make an admirer 
MOONN’ that a categorical 
asneitJon was calleil lor with 
tliis alternative as the solution. 
We tell that MOODY was rnoie 
in keeping with the exceptions 
allowed lor bv Ui-ually, since 
moodiness <loe,s not imply love- 
sickiK'ss in tfie .same degree that 
moon incss does 

(Moonw t.oodv)—Person who is 
this is apt to be very self-centred* 

285-24D 

To be r.OtdDY is to be mawkishly 
goovi or si'ntimentallv virtuous 
and unlikcdable though these 
traits ar(‘ it would clearly' not 
be true to say that the person 
who ha.s them is apt to he very 
.self 'ratrect. To be self-centred 
means to lack detachment, to 
view most things in their rela¬ 
tion to one's self, and to be 
preoccupied with one’s own per¬ 
sonality or affairs. We did not 
think that these definitions could 
fairly be applied to a persoa 
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who is MOONY, since this con¬ 
dition oi mind simply means 
stupidly dr€‘amy, a state througJi 
which many lovers pass without 
deserving to be labelled very 
selJ-ccHtred. It might be <argued, 
of course' that during the ]K;riod 
of their sweet aifliction lovers 
nra very self-centnd, but we 
do noli think tins is more than 
a half-truth, because a person in 
love often becomt's very sell- 
sacrilicing for the siike ol liis or 
her belovi'd. A MOODY person 
is one whose moods change on 
the least provocation and who 
is inclined to be rather gloomy 
or sullen, tendencies wdiich in 
themselves denote a maiked ]>re- 
occujiation with sc‘11 W'e ton-; 
sidf'red thereJoie. th.il th«* stall*- 1 
ment completed 1 a‘ this Solii- i 
tion was a broadly true genera- ! 
li/ation I 

I 

(Moony) Such persons arc apt to. 
try the patience ol their Inends, i 
:i29-12Dj 

MOON, V i , to roam or ga/i* around 1 
in an alistiacted way, move*! 
listlessly j 

(Moan)—Employees who do this; 
about tlu'ir work are soon sacked j 


(Moon)—Men are usually less sym¬ 
pathetic than women towards* 
men who do this a lot, 

231-25A 

We look particular note of the 
tact that the Clue said k\ss 
syiuputhi'tic as distinct fr<im 
more uiisytnpallietic. In other 
words it implied that usually 
men are not unsyrnpathctic 
(though loss sympathetic than** 
women) towards men who do 
whatever the solution denoted. 
I'rom this we reasoned that 
MOON was apter than MOAN, 
on the giomuls that as a rule 
mooning a lot is li‘ss objection¬ 
able than moaning a lot. 

(Moan)—Tend(*ncy to this on part 
of lecrmt IS usually soon cuK'd 
bv' drill sergeant! 273-32A 

To moan, in tlie sense which at> 
plied here, means to complain ui 
giuml)le' and tlu* ])eison who h.is 
a lendt'iu'v to ilo this belongs to 
llie same calegury as the per¬ 
son who has a tendency to be, 
]>essimislic W’e did not think 
that jK*r‘'ons with such tendrn- 
cies are soon cured 1)V anyone, 
not even a drill sergeant. And 
after all, a recruit is only in the 


as a rule 115-211 >. 

It is iairlv conimrm for cm- ; 
ployees io mc;aii concerning ' 
their work l>ut not iiecessaulv , 
while at work Moreover* tlu y l 
need not be ine/lK n-nl d'heir i 
V'cry ellituncy may make them,' 
grumble ciJxjiii llie slujitcomrug ' 
of others T acconlinglv thoirgh', ! 
Mofoi would h.ive residted in aj 
statement of (jue>-tionabk‘ truth, ' 
due weight being given to the 
phra.se “as a rule” m the Clue, 
“Moon" means to w’an<l<T about 
or ga/e vncaiitlv at anything, 
to pass aw’ay time in a lis-jless 
manner. W'ilh thrs altern.itive 
the preposition “about'' cojjvey- 
od a difTerent meaning. It im¬ 
plied that the employees referr¬ 
ed to moone<l m the course of 
their work. Hence my choice of 
what proved to be the correct 
solution. 


hands ol tlu* ilrill sergeant lot 
a limiud ])(“riod of his daily 
TCiuthie. The rigorous ol tlu* 
parade ground might well serve 
to .iggravale rather than modi tv 
a tendency to moan on the p.'U f 
ol a recruit To mcuin mea’i 
to liehave or move about in a 
listlehs maniU'T a tendency luo ' 
easily cured and one w'hich drii' 
s(‘r-g<\ints are parliLiilailv ])ruli- 
cieut at (‘radicating. Oiu* of the' 
1 first things that a recruit has to 

; learn is to bear himselt in a 

I soldi(*rly manner both on and 

I <»ff the jiarade ground, and it 

he lails to observe* this obliga¬ 

tion a common jienalty is i‘xtra 
drill. W> felt, therefore, that 

completed by MOC)N the asser¬ 
tion made by the Clue w’as 
broadly true. 

MOONY, aclj., sentimental, stupidly 
dreamy. 


i 
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(Moody)—When he's in love even 
a mature man is apt to become. 

43-21A 

(Moody) Idstless people are apt 
to be this 170-15A 

means lanj?ni(l- disinclined 
lor e.\.ertion. MotJOV means 
gloomy, sullen. W’e lelt th.it but 
slight grounds existed hir sa\ ing | 
that a listless person is apt to ’ 
be moody, beeau-(‘ as a ruk* , 
he does not take hie seiiously 
< nough and iiiotuhness is usUcdly ] 
induced by one's taking hie too i 
seriou-^lv Xk'ry liar<l\s orkiiig 
and ellieient iH'opN- aie not in- 
Irequc'iitly apt tt) be mooth On, 
lh(“ other lumd a listless ptisini 
IS usually given to dav dream¬ 
ing that Is olten ol a •-lupid 
iKiture Jience choite is 

Moony. 

(Moody)—Heing alone and idk* lor 
long time is apt to nuike ixa^-on 
this. 3()7-28A 

It is ‘^-enerally accepted, and we 
share the beliet that mo<Mlin«‘ss ' 
IS an inherent trait and that a 
person given to spells ol gloomi- ■ 
ness and sullenness. i e a mo(.aly 
person, is so by disposition. We 
<lid not think, tle-ietore, that ' 
Jieing alone ami idle ior a long 
tiiTu* is apt to make a non-inoody , 
pepon MOODY Hut we tlid ‘ 
think that a long spell ol lone- ■ 
liness and Mleness is apt to make ; 
a person MOONY, in the sense j 
of listless, because the mind of ^ 
the average person li it is to be 
kept active requiies the stimuli 
<if conveisatioii and regiil.ir em- j 
]iloynient, without which it tends; 
to be'come dulled and a pa the tie. | 
(Moody)—Persons endowctl witli i 
jilenty ol commensense arc, sid- 
dom’this. 353-36A 

Moodiness, in greater or les.ser 
degree is a characteristic of most 
of us, and is often motiv'ated by 
one's physical condition. Moodi¬ 
ness and common sense are not 
interdependent! and it simply 
wouldn't be true to say that 
persons endowed with plenty of 
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common sense are seldom 
MOODY. I’or often people are 
suljject to moodiness out of all 
proportion to their common 
.sens(‘, w’hether the latter be great 
or .small. MOt.)NY means 
stupidly dreamy, and the Com¬ 
mittee agreed tlial wdnle the 
love-sick .swain may live iii the 
clouds, the person eiidow'ed w'ith 
plfiitv oi comrnrai sen.^e wdil 
.‘'ekiom p<*rmit his normal facul- 
tifs to b(' submerged by pro¬ 
tracted aiifl stupid dreams. 

{(.oody, Moodv)—Women ap|>ear 
to be tolerant than men ot this 
Ivpe of ]H-ison. 403-22D 

.M()1M£, V i . to be spiritless or silent. 

(Dope)—To do this in alllictioii is 
to niciease line’s imsery. 

86-15A 

(Hope)—M(ae omens are sufficient 
to (.uisf man\- superstitious 
people to do tlu'', 87-34A 

Hope would have n'suhetl in a 
vt.itemcnt implving that without 
omens niany people would lactv 
liope. I tio not incline to that 
view, and believe it is but 
n.itui.il lor humans to nope 
iriespet tiv<‘ of superstition, from 
which hw of us are entirely tree. 
Hut even while hoping, nianv* 
superstitious |w*()ple an* prone to 
in consequence ol what 
they teganl as adverse omens. 

(Hope)—liuigment ol persons \.ho 
are int lined to this is oft^il 
gravi'lv inipaiied tlu*reby. 

181-14 \ 

(Dopf*. Tope)—Even the most at- 
Iractixe women’s charms are apr 
to be impaired when they do 
ihis. 189-1 ID 

That tht, charms of even the most 
attractive women aie impaired 
\\heii they become addicted to 
drugs or drink alcholic liquor to 
excess is surely very probable. 
At any rate, in our opinion the 
probability is such that at>t to 
he w'ould have unduly modified 
the statement completed by 
either DOPE or TOPE. Be it 
noted that in ths context TOPE 
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would have implied somethin.^ 
more than a mere drinkiiif? 
l)OUt. We were af?n*ed that for 
her merely to mope is less htelv 
to have a deleterious eflect on 
a woman's charms. Hence our 
choice ol MOPE ns being meie 
consistent with tlie modilying 
iij't to hi’ in the ('lue. 

(Hope, Tope. Dope)—Most oi us 
tend quickly to lose patience 
with person.,-, w Ikj constanri^’ do i 
this. 247-1.\ • 

The defi ute a^se tion m.ul * I y j 
this Clue was elearlv inapplicable i 
to HOPE, since the latter was j 
not qualihed and it is only wiih 
persons who obstinately cl ng to : 
manifestly foolish hope ihat we j 
tend to lose patience. A person ■ 
who constantly topes, /.r,, a i 
toper, IS a drunkaid and it is \ 
questionable, we lh night, w r.e-! 
ther the maiority oi us have j 
any patience at all with this | 
kind oi person. Many people | 
are obliged to have recourse Vo } 
drugs /.e, DOPE, m order to j 
alleviate intoleable suffering and | 
wo thought it would be untrue | 
to contend that fnosi of us Ipnd 
quickly to lose patience with per¬ 
sons who come into this cate¬ 
gory, which was embraced by 
the unqualiiie<l phrasing of the 
Clue. The dojie takers with 
whom wc tend to kise |Jatience 
are those whose deliberate addic¬ 
tion to a particular drug is a 
vice. In the main, liuman I 
nature is impatient of miserv 
pessimism and self-pity and 
though we are able to sympathise 
with persons who arc "dowm in 
the mouth'" about something, 
our sympthy tends to evaporate 
if they make no effort Vo pull 
themselves together and try to 
see things more cheerfully. We 
felt therefore that read in con¬ 
junction with MOPE the state¬ 
ment made by the clue was suffi¬ 
ciently true to merit the selec¬ 
tion of this Solution. 

(More)—If you’ve done a lot for 
iiiend in trouble and he’s un¬ 
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grateful it’s foolish to do this. 1 
288-14D-i 

It's ioolish to do this —were i 
sweeping words, unqualified by , 
any such adverb as usually or 
ojtcn. Now' surely there must 
be some occasions when it might 
not be foolish lo ilo MORE for 
a friend in trouble although you 
have already done a lot tor him 
ami he is ungrateful. Suppose 
lor instance, he were your part¬ 
ner in liusiness and vour in¬ 
terests were closely identified 
with his Or suppose he were 
a close relative, |H;rhaps your 
sister’s husband. In helping 
him you might be helping your- 
.selt or helping someone tlcar to 
you. We could find no grounds 
lor objection to MOPE and fell 
that, since the circumstances des¬ 
cribed in the Clue were; not over¬ 
whelmingly grievous, and sinc(‘ 
you would achieve nothing by 
moping but simply make your- 
selJ miserable, it would clearly 
be foolish to mope. 

(Dope.*, Jlope)—Apt to make de¬ 
pressed j^rson leel more d<*- 
pressed. 312-291) 

(Hope. Dope, Tope)—Even the 
most .scnsiblf' people sometimes— 
without having any real groumls 
for doing so. 332-25 V 

If they DUPE or TOPE, even 
only sometimes, without having 
any real grounds for doing so, 
they can scarcely be called tlu' 
most sensible people. .As loi 
HOPE surely not only sometim<‘^ 
but very often do the most sen¬ 
sible people hope without hav-. 
ing any real grounds for doing 
so, just as sensible people strive 
after an unattainable ideal which 
they may well fear to be un¬ 
attainable. Hope may inspire 
liclief but is by no means ins¬ 
pired thereby. In fact, it is 
the very essence of hope that 
it does not require real grounils 
for existence. Hence the defini¬ 
tion of hope as a waking dream. 
There remained MOPE/ which 
we felt conformed to all the 
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requirements of the Clue. Even 
the most sensible people some¬ 
times have their dark moments 
of depression for which they 
cannot account. 

(Dope, Hope)—There is often little 
one can uselully do about it 
when people this. 345-40A 

(Dope)—Harshness is often more 
effective than sympathy in help¬ 
ing to cure pt^rsons who this to 
exces.s. 347-31U 

(Hopfj—When things are going 
very badly for us most of us 
naturally tend to this. 351-36A 
Do not a/l of us naturally lend to 
HOPE whenever there is some¬ 
thing to hope for, and parti¬ 
cularly when things are going 
very badly for us*' “Hop<- 
springs eternal in the human 
breast.” Although so trite, sure-; 
ly w'ords were never more tiue ; 
than those of Pope, in Ins Es.say J 
on Man. At any rate tliat wasj 
the Committee’s point of view; 1 
and consequently thev felt that j 
the Alternative HOPE as the j 
Solutiion here would have result -. 
ed in an understatement, be- j 
cause the Clue said only mosl j 
Of us. In the light of that 
phrase and the modifying word 
tend, the Committee favoured 
MOPE. I 

(Hope)—When her children this j 
for something she can’t provide, ; 


them the benefit of his musmgs, 
in the form of entertaining con¬ 
versation. Perhaps some of you 
argued to yourselves that a man 
who mopes a Jot is never very 
! good conijiany, but in our ViCw 

; to say tliat would- be going too 

far A man vvho mopes a lot 
{ may possibly have bright 

: ludes during v.Inch he is v'cry 

I good company. 

'MOPlNfi, pr p mope 
' fl-oving. Moving)—CohPnaturedl 
i jxrsons are .>^eldom affected by 

i such b<haviour. 237-14D 

.MORBID adi , unwholesome, sickly. 
(Horrid. ^ordid)—Such stones 
sehlom appeal much to healthy 
niincU. 295-51) 

It IS questionable whether the 
mind to whicli sordid stories 
make any ajipeal can be called 
healthy, and certainly. we 
thought, no mind to which sor¬ 
did stories appeal much can be 
so called. A sordid slorv. if it 
presents soine base and ignoble 
aspect ot real hie. may grip or 
interest the healtliu'st mind but 
the Clue used the word appeal 
and tins in oui view ruled out 
SORDID, By its very vague¬ 
ness, HORRID ruled itself out 
licre I'or what exactly is a 
liorrid stor\-? A story wliich one 
healthy mint! might find horrid 


fond mother is apt to be sad. j 
400-201) I 

(Dope, Hope,)—Person.s who Iiave j 
disposition to this are seldom of I 
strong character. 401-3 Dj 

MOPES, third person sing. Mope, 

(Muses)—^Man who does this a lot 
is seldom very good company. 

278-35A 

To muse is to ponder, to reflect. 
We felff it would be fairer to say 
(with approval, as it were) that 
a man who MUSES a lot is some¬ 
times, if not often, very good 
company, rather than disparag¬ 
ingly that he is seldom so. A man 
who muses a lot need*not do so 
when in the societry of others. 
It may be that then he gives 


might well he thoroughly en¬ 
joyed by another mind equally 
healthy MORBID, in the sense 
of unwholesome got our vote 
here, because the unwholesome- 
ness of a morbid story is some¬ 
times not realized, or only 
vaguely di.scerned, by some quite 
healthy minded readers es- 
pcciallv among the young. More¬ 
over. some of the great classics 
in literature could be called 
morbid, though it is true that 
these are often enjoved more for 
their style than for their subject 
matter. But we felt that it 
would be true to say that mor¬ 
bid stories seldom appeal tnuch 
to healthy minds, because the 
latter* when mature, are so 
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constituted that they recf)il ins¬ 
tinctively from any lorm oi un- 
w'holesomeness 

MORE, adj , gieater in quantity oi 
lUimher. 

(Mov'e)—W'hat actively ambitious: 
person is always impatient toj 
make. 72-lD; 

Actively and always were the, 
pointers to the corrf*ci solution! 
More. T thouglit Move would! 
requite some such word .is an-' 
other in tlii^ Clue would nm- 
<ler ‘actively’ redundant, be¬ 
cause an actvielv ambitious 
person is iiio'-t ])robably. 
on the inov(' aheadv Tlie sam'*| 
objection did not apply to thc! 
other albrmitive ioi a person; 
such as the one describi'd isj 
usually imjiatieiit to make more; 
and more ; 

(Bore, Sore)—( ornpared with viv'a-; 
cious JK rsons r<‘served individual' 
is apt to feel this 156-17D 

The -Xdjudication Committee felt, 
with either ol the two iejected, 
alternatives as the solution theie; 
would have l)een an implication, 
that a resiTved person suffers; 
fiom an inferiority complex.; 
They did not tlimk there were, 
suf/jcient grounds to justify such 
an implication. (fn the other; 
hand, they formed the opinion^ 
that a res{>rved per.son is of tin! 
more reflective than a vivacious' 
p^r-son and is therefore apt to' 
/ee/ inon., that is, feel niori*' 
deeply or les^ shallowly. I 

(Mere)—Wlnmever Ilith-r has ad-', 
dre.ssed his people lie has uttered! 
t.his threats against thc Allies j 
315-10, 

(Bore, Sore)—Longer hours ofj 
w’ork usually result in wrige-! 
earners’ getting this 380-30Aj 

(Sole)—Apparently there is incicas¬ 
ing tendency nowadays for wage- 
earners to get this. 384-19A 

(Sore)—Resorting to drink wfen 
unhappy often brings person— 
trouble. 391-27D 

MOT, n., a witticism. 

(Hof, Rot)—Introduction of this 
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into formal speech often helps to 
brigliten it. 148-34A 

Can it be .said that the iiitroiluc- 
tion of Rot into a formal speech 
even Sometimes—let alone olten— 
helps to brigliten it I' Would not 
seldom instead of sometimes be 
more to the ]K)int^ Jk* tliat as 
n may the Adjudication Com¬ 
mittee df'ckled that olten went 
ttu) far lor the alternative Rot - 
jiarticularlv in view^ of the fact 
ihat tlie s;^K*ech was fotmal. A 
Mol is a witty or pithy saying 
Ik thajis some compi'titurs argued 
to thi'inselves that a Mof, virtual¬ 
ly alwavs helps to brighten a for¬ 
mal .-'peech. How many a pub¬ 
lic speaker alas! labours un<!ei 
IhK fond dt'lusioii ! W'ho ha> 
not heard or read a sjieech in 
which time-honoured Mots aie 
scatl(*red as indiscriminately as 
cm rants m a cake'*' And .n 
Mot that is forced into a context 
to wluch ii IS not apposite* sureiv' 
has just the reverse of a biight- 
enmg effect ! Thus did the com¬ 
mittee think the* n'stramt in the; 
word often justifa^d that Mot is 
the solution. Hot they regaid- 
ed as l(*ast apt on thc ground 
that it was farfetchetl. 

MOTHER, V 1 , to act as mother to. 
(Bother)—N«> sensible wife <ii- 
lempts openly to this her bii - 
band when he’s with ni'ii 
friends 161-13.V 

The ('onimittee felt that to seket 
J^<_)TI1ER would have !)■ en to 
invest a sensible wife with uJ- 
most super-human qualities 
Bothering somebcKiy, according 
to the commonly accepted inter¬ 
pretation is no great offenc'. lu 
fact, it miglit w<*Il be neces.sary 
for a wife sometiin€‘s to ^lotlier 
her husband when he is with Ui‘ 
men friends—to interrupt Ij’H 
with an urgent message, for hi:?- 
lance Moreover, with BOTHER 
as the .solution the word op^yily 
would have had little point. 
The aptness of MOTHER v-as 
held to be self-evident, since 
openly to mother a husband 
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\v1k‘ti lie with his men irienflsf 
\\()uld tend at least to emt>arra'S 
him. He it noted that mo^heiint;: 
iinplu^s hehjiviour which a' 

j^ood d<‘al turthfT than some* 
siiu)>le wift'ly attention, a^, 

a suj*f.feslioii that wet (do li*-''' 
should he changed or start worn ' 

(Hotiu‘r I*otli(o)- -Wih' who .*td 
tempts to this hnsl>and wlu'ii his; 
mind is on business problem ’s 
likely to irritate him 391-9J) 

(Pother, l-iotlar)—Probablv most 
young thildri'ii lesriil attempts 
hy strangt'is to—them 446-251) 
I\lOT'Sr£ n , a small rodent. 

(Moose)—A timid person is olt(*n 
likened to this creatine 266 - 81 ) 

MOUTH, n.. slang che<‘k, impudoiit 
talk. 

(Youth)—Sulkint'ss is apt to give; 
on(‘ an ugly api>ear»iiic<‘. 

685- 32 A, 

(Youth)—The more used we are, 

to getting resjiecl the inoir likeh 
we are to lie irritated bv this 

686 - 101 ) 

The choice of YOUTH as the Solu¬ 
tion would have impla* 1 lUit 
X'oung people on the whole do’ 
not show- res])(‘c t And the ('oni- 
mittee were not iirepared to 
accept such an implication Tluw! 
agreed, on the otluT h<in(l. that' 
MOU'ITI (cheek, impudent talk), 
may well cause irritation—parti- 
ciilarlv if one is u^ed to getl-, 
ing respect ' j 

(Month)—Urv — makes one feel I 
parched. 448-1 ID, 

MOVE V t.. to put in motion, agi-- 
tate; v.i. to change one’s posi-; 
tion; n., the act of moving. 1 

(Moke)—Uhild loves being on i 
26- 1 ID I 

Move conveys the general idea of 
motion and Moke a particiil-T 
form of it. The child does sotne- 
timi's love to be on a mohe. i.e, 
a donkey, but it invariinly 
loves being on the ^nnue, wlie 
.ther it be on a moke or. say. in 
a go cart. Considering the gene¬ 
ral nature of the Clue, Altve 
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mu.st certainly be given the 
palm. 

(Mope)—Being rejected by giil, he'» 
keen on in-quently causes a 
young man to. 118-2D 

fMojxt R/)ve, Tope, Dope)—Per¬ 
sonal tragedy (jlien has the 
effect oi making us do this 

152-231) 

The adjudication Committee form¬ 
ed tlie opinmii that the adve* b 
“oiteii" implied too great a 
degtee of IrefjiK'ncv lor the last 
two mentioned Hlteruitives. Vir- 

tualK all of us at some tune or 
other sulier jv-r^oiial tragedy but 
relativel\' fev\' ol us gi\'e wav to 
drinking drugs m con.'^equ'^nce. 
Much i!if‘ same argument was 

felt to be ap])lJcable to Rove, 
since the statement conp-etel 
bv that alterm ive would have 
implied that personal tragedy 
often has a profound influence 
on us ()n ()th(T hand, the 
('ommitUe leasoned that person¬ 
al tr.i.,>-d\' iisii-illv makes us 
Mope, that is become silent or 
dispuitevl, ev<‘n if it be onlv for 
a short period There remained 

Mov(‘, \,’lncl was adjudged to 
lie altogether apt. Personal 
tragedy does, Ihi* comiriittee 

thought. often lesult in our 
moving, and not necesvarilv be¬ 
cause of gitet Changeil hnan- 

cial (ircumsiances mav be the 
cause 

(I.ov<')—Hard-hearlt'd yieople are 
iisuallv dillicult to this. 

167-30A 

Norm.dlv our feelings towards a 
pel son au' governed by our im¬ 
pression of lurn. This impres¬ 
sion is often false because many 
a ] 7 erson strives to conceal his 
true s If and sometimes even 
pose as lieing the opposite of 
wliat he really is. Thus, a 
hard-hearted man may be loved 
by |>ef)ple who do not know* he 
is hard-hearted. Moreover, how 
often does what a woman takes 
to be hard-heartedness in a man 
(be it real or affected) make a 
special appeal to her^ Indeed, 
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not a few intelligent people; like, 
;i certain i'fird-hcartedness in a 
man; and most preff'r it to a 
jsuriiiT ol sentimentality, which 
is seldom compatible with a 
strong chaiacter. I'lirther- 
moe, the sentencf* completed b\ 
J^ove wrongly implied that one 
k)\es oi one’s own volition, 
wlieieas one reabv tloes it in¬ 
voluntarily. These com) lined 
aiguments were lield to weigh 
heavily against LttVE, MCA’^K 
on the other h.ind, seemetl sus¬ 
ceptible to ^e^rious adverse 

criticism. 

(Lovu)—A simple j^tsoti is iisiialK 
rasiey lo this th.in a clever oik* 

287-27A 

There seemed to be little evidence 
to support oi the notion that a 
simple person is usually easier to 
LOVE than a clever one 
Mothers do not usually I'md it, 
easier to love a simple son or| 
daughter than a clever onej 
Clever young men and women,! 
given the requisite quota ol! 
good kxjks and charms, do notj 
seem to be at a disadvantage 
with tlieir less bright contem-j 
poranes in inspiring amorous 
affection. Some kind of an argu¬ 
ment, perhaps, could be ad¬ 
vanced to support the conten¬ 
tion that simple persons are very j 
often more lovable than clever! 
ones, but that is not what thej 
Clue asserted, though we susjX'ct. 
many competitors gave it that • 
interpretation. We felt it couldi 
much more reasonaldy lie hekll 
that a simple j^erson is usually 
easier to MOVR than a clever 
end chiefly because a simple 
person is usually less reflective 
and more spontaneous than a 
clever one, more immediately 
responsive to appeals to his 
emotions. The clever are by 
nature more critical, more de¬ 
tached in observation and ap- 
paraisal, more disposed to ana¬ 
lyse and dissect before permitting 
their hearts to be moved or their 
tenderer emotions to be i^used. 
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For instance, how often is the 
sentimental book, film or play 
which moves simple persons to 
tears dismis.secl as ‘dmiik’' or 
“mush” by the clever! 

MOVED, p. p. move. 

(Lovetl)—Men, more than women, 
are apt to h*el emliarrassed when 
tlu‘v are openly this. 174-2()A 

Here was one of those many ins¬ 
tances in the solving ol these 
pu/le-^ where a hasty comt>etitor 
might lie tempted to jump to 
false conclusions that seem irre- 
lutalilc—an instance where he 
might chcxise a particular alter¬ 
native because it applied to one 
tvjie of situation tlescnbed. un¬ 
mindful of the fact that it did 
not apjily to other situations in¬ 
cluded in the tlescription. Only 
in the case of a woman, would 
the statement completed by this 
alternative hold good. f5ut 
what about the love of a child.? 
How many men are apt to 
feel embarrassed when they are 
ojienly loved by their own off¬ 
spring? Very lew normal men. 
I think you will agree. The 
solution MfWED opened up 
(piite another qucst(ion. A man 
usually feels that for him lo be 
openly moved, whatsoev'er the 
cause, is a reflection on his man¬ 
liness and is something of which 
to be ashamed. 

MOVINfi, adj., affected w’ith emo¬ 
tion . 

(Loving)—How difficult it usually 
is to resi.st a this appeal. 

283-7D 

While we were agreed that it is 
.sometimes, and perhaps often, 
difficult to resist a LOVING 
appeak we thought that usually 
overstated the case in the asser¬ 
tion completed by this Altei^- 
tive. Many a loving appeal is ins¬ 
pired by a selfish or unworthy 
motive and leaves one unmoved, 
as more than a few family men 
will endorse ? The statement 
completed by MOVING seemed 
to us broadly true, l^ecause an 
appeal properly describable as 
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moving is one that stirs the, 
heart and rouses the emotion of! 
sympathy and consequenlJy to! 
"the person ol average sensiih-j 
hty is as a rule hard to ignore! 
or reject. | 

IVIOWINti, p. p. mow; cutting <!o\vn ; 

(Moving)—By ronstantlv doing this! 
you’ll not lei the gra.ss grow' 
un<ler your leet. 21-21U 

MUUDLE, v.i., to colusc; to nux 
up: v.i , to do things in an in-, 
eif€‘ctual way. 

(Meddle)—Wiiat, nuisances people 
sometimes are v\hen thf‘\ <\n 
this! 185-20 A, 

Surely people are nuisaiu e*'-* and 
Jng ones at that, much more iie- 
quently than ^ntitrlnihs when: 
thf'v MEDULK, that is inter- 
lere or busy theniselvts undidv 
with the affairs of others! Peo¬ 
ple who MrUDLE, howeviM. 
need not be nuisances anything 
like so frequently, because their 
rn^ldling may will only concern 
themselves. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, it must aiTect others anti 
thus cause the muddlers to be 
nuisances. 

MUDDLED, p. p. muddle 1 

(Fuddled)—It is apt to upset a 
wife when her husband is thisi 
in the presence of .sliangers. 

140-34A 

Fuddled means stupefied with* 
drink. To have her husband lud- 
dk'd at all, thcrelore, is surely| 
apt to upwSet a wife. I'or him! 
to be so in the presence oF 
strangers must up.set her li 
suggest, with rare exceptions. 
Muddled, which is clearly a! 
much milder term, seemed to be! 
more in keeping with the phrasej 
“apt to” in the Clue. i 

jMlTDDLER n.. one who muddles | 

(Meddler)—One is unlikely to be ai 
successful business man if one is| 
this. 175-5D! 

Unlikely is not a very sweeping I 
term. Though, clearly, mirej 
often than not unlikely events! 
must fail to materialize, the I 
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proportion oi instances in which 
they do materialize is oy no 
means in.signihcantly small. A 
meddler is one who inb-rleres 
unnecessarily. The cuirenl 
meaning of the term muudler 
cannot be stated so easily or 
simply. The dictionary is not 
very helplul since it sa that 
to muiidie is to hu.sy oneseit in 
a confused and inefiectivt \‘ay, 
and tlien goes on to say that 
one can mu<ldl<* through ami 
thus get on in haphazaid wav 
This appears to be .self-contra- 
dictorv, because if muddling 
Is ineffective h(3w can one inarldlc 
through.^ It IS almost tra«li- 
tional for Britons to say of 
themselves .sel5-deprecatingly 
that as a nation they muddle 
through. The Committee, lor 
their fiart, felt that according to 
Its current usage the term mud¬ 
dler can be defined as one w ho 
lacks method, who busies him¬ 
self in a confused or hapaa/ani 
way. Reasoning along these 
lines! we decidetl that a muddler 
has more chance ol succeeding in 
business than a meddler. We 
selected MUDDLER as the solu¬ 
tion oil the grounds that MED- 
DT.ER called for a term indicat¬ 
ing a greater degree of impro¬ 
bability (of success) than un- 
hkely. 

MUI'FS, n , dull, clumsy persons. 
(Huffs, C'ufis)—Quicktempered men 
are seldom able to suffer these 
tolerantly 141-21A 

Cujfs was considered to be the least 
apt because quick-tempered men 
are surely never able to suffer 
them tolerantly! On the other 
hand, obviously other people’s 
huffs and not those of quick¬ 
tempered men \s'ould have been 
implied in the statement com¬ 
pleted by this alternative. And 
I why should one suffer somebody 
else's huff, unless it is sometx^«.iv 
with whom one is in the closest 
contact which circumstance was 
not stipulated in the Clue? More¬ 
over there might clearly be every 
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jut'tilicatioii ior somebody be¬ 
ing in tbe huff, as this ^vo^d is 
tleimeil in Ciiamher's Dictionary, 
naiiudy, a lit ol disappointment 
or anger. In this case even a 
quick-tempered man should be 
tolcianl AJufIs, meaning .stupid 
ielious, remained, and this alter-- 
native seemed ojien to no adv'crsej 
criticism. i 

JMUG, n., a silly peison v. i., to study' 
hard. ; 

(Muil)—Always eas^ to make aid 
impression ujion 12-18.'V; 

Against this clue the alternative' 
solutions ‘'Mud” and “Mug” liad' 
to ])(‘ considered .Aly leasoii loi 
rejecting the iornier was that 
some mud, especiallv in this 
suiibackcd land, is as haid and, 
Tinvieldmg as a metalled road ' 
On the other hand, a “Mug”, 
7, e’. a lool, greenliorn or simple¬ 
ton, is invariably idioticallv! 
impressionable. 

(Jliig)—A woman sentimentallv 
interested often sees iar more in 
one than is warranted. 137-8ID, 

"The degree ol Irecpicncv’ implu‘d b-^ . 
“olten", the generalisation in-', 
herent in the phrase ”a woman”' 
and the wide scope ol the woids; 
"sentimentally mteiested” sc-eiried' 
to make Mug th(* apler solution, 
quite apart from its accoidiiigi 
particularly well A\ith the verl)' 
“si'Cs" in the* (due. Surely, ol, 
this hugs a woman leceives (in-' 
eluding tho.se liom relatives and 
specially from children), tla^re 
are relatively lew in which sliei 
secs "far more than is w'ar-; 
ranted". How much greater are 
the possibilities ot her doing sui 
is a mug, or fool,, in whom she is| 
sentimentally interested. 

\{Miid; —One i.s very liable to gel 
into a nasty mc.ss tlirough this. 

163-7D 

'.(Hug)—To do this satisfactorily 
privacy is essential. lS^-20D 

In its slang sense do means cheat.] 
MUG might therefore have been 
chosen as denoting a simpleton. 
The Committee could not agree, 
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liowever. that privacy is essential 
in the circumstances tliat would 
have thus been described, A 
simpleton is olten cheated in a 
crowd. HUG was discaixled on 
simpler grounds, since it is lor 
only a certain Hype of hug that 
privacy is essential; what ot a 
mother hugging her chdd.'' We 
preferred Ml G in its slang, 
verbal sense, i e study hard 
and l(‘lt that so interpreted it 
was obviously apt. 

(Rug)—I iiscrupiilous dealers make 
big profits out ol many a poor 
one 168-37A 

Tbe jihrase Mauy a diil not make 
Rl G plural and solveis who 
chose this alteri:j^^ive therelore 
gave expression tq,va lieliet that 
uii'-ctujiiiius dealers inaki* big 
profits out of one ])oor rug 
ifoth tlu’^ noun dralars in ttie 
]>liiral and the description ot 
the piolits as bifi made this a 
gross exaggeration, we tliought. 
(Jn the other liaiuf, unscrupulous 
dealers may well make big profits 
out ot one jxiur Mb’G (or sini- 
jileton) who has ])lenty of 
money. 

(Jug, Pug, Tug)—('aredess handl¬ 
ing (dt(“ii results in loss ot this 
ve.s.sel. 237-37A 

(Mud)^—It’s sometimes better to 
avoid circles in which one’s 
name is this ! 262-26A 

(.fur objt'ction to MUD w'as that it 
i.s not only soinetimes but 
if not usually, better to avoid 
circles in winch one’s name is 
mud, Mud in tliis figurativo 
sense means worthless and per¬ 
haps somidhing worse ! We felt 
that the milder term MUG, 
meaning simpleton, w'as more in 
keeping with the moderate 
phrasing "It’s sometimes, 
better. ..." 

(Pig, Pug)—Man who is this often 
reveals it in his general hearing. 

293-30J:) 

(Mud)—Weak-willed man's name 
is often this among people who 
know him. 303-39A 
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MUD is a very opprobrious term 
as it was suggested Ijere and we 
felt it was too strong, especially 
in view of the word ojirn in 
the Clue. We could n<jt accept 
the implication that mert. weak¬ 
ness ot will makes a man so 
liable to such opprobriuin am mg 
people wlio know him. Indeed, 
stnuigth ot will e.verted to a 
wrong end might be more likely 
to have such an effect. On t* e 
other iiand MUC means m<“reJv 
simpleton, mulf, tool, and m 
our opinion fitted much rnoiej 
aptly into this context I 

(Mud)—When man’s name is ihisl 
he often finds it hard to toriecti 
people’s opinion of him. .'t22-17A* 
A man’s name tl(j(‘s not become’ 
mud unless he has bcnm or is! 
believ’cd to liave been guilty of’ 
more than ordinarily disic piy.ible 
]>ehaviour. Such a rc'putalion i^, 
indeed dilficull lo ic'pair, and t<e 
say tiiat hen a man’s luuiif* i-'i 

mud he (tftru finds il hard n/ 

correct jX'ople’s opinion of him; 
would 1)0 <1 c tmsideral»'e i.n-: 

cl(*rs‘{itemeiit. In our vi<*\v flu ' 
word usually w.is rc^iiuired hf'ie 
to .siijiport the Alternative Mi l) ‘ 
A man who has tlie Hfiutatinn,' 
oi being a O necal not iiece"'; 
sarily find it hard t<» correct* 
that niijiressioii, he can, it he; 
sots his mind to it. }>iove tliat,^ 
he is by no means the l<*ol la*' 
is !»‘*lie\C‘d to be In view of, 

the laet, lu)\ve\ei* that once a! 
man has been giM'ii a lalu-l it 

olten takes time to ieinov<' that' 
label irom people’^; minils, we 
Ihoiiglit lliat the Mai *n>i lO 
completed by Ml'(l was jiistili . 
able* : 

(Dug)—Most ))eopIc are a])t to bi-• 
irritated by such a crtatuit' ‘ 
3S‘2-I7.\l 

(Pug, T5ug)—late firobably seems 
harder to him than it «loes to 
most people. 446-25.\ 

MUGS, n. pi. mug. 

(Bugs)—Some ot our legislators 
are, wdth some truth, described 
as big ones ! 47-191)1 
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Bugs invited reiection for the 
iollow'ing reasons: ‘Big-bugs' 

IS a slang expression for aristo¬ 
crats and it is only in this 
sense that the word JJug^ could 
be admitted as an aUernative 
solution to tile Clue. 01)V'iously 
111 Its liteial sense ot blood¬ 
sucking insects the wcjrd Bugs 
could not be aiiplu'd with any 
truth to ‘.some oi our legislators'. 
But in the slang e.xpresMon the 
words 'big' and ‘bugs’ are 
al\\a\s t.ombined into onf* com- 
]x)und word and written with 
a hyphen. W'lthout that hyphen 
the two words. wnllen sepa¬ 
rately* can only refer to blood¬ 
sucking insects Theretc,)re, since 
there wms no imhcation < 1 a 
hyphcai m tlx* clue it wa^^ clear 
that Bugs was not the correct 
sell c tion. 'fhe exclamatory icim 
ot th(‘ chu‘ was turthei pointer 
m lavour of Mug.s It cannot 
be dc'iiusl that at times some ot 
our legislators aie, with .some 
truth, clcscnbed as big Mugs 
(1. e ) assc^, I li(> phr.i^e wath 
sonic truth. indicaKal that the 
t.iiint; was onlv partially true 
.md not iniendi'd to bt taken 
sen()U''Iv, which was further 
emphasi/i'd by the use of the 
<‘.\c Itiiu.ilion mark at the end oi 
the duo 

I’T.K, n . .my hvbnd creature 

(Mutc')—('hasiiscment is apt to 
make' a sulkviivttilled child this. 

91-lD 

(Mok ; —Man is sometimes likened 
to fills creatine, usuallv iintlat- 
tcnnglv. 224-17A 

Jlow' liecjuentlv liave you heard a 
man likeiicsl to a M( >LI’U Seldom, 
il your experience is similar lo 
ouis. Mori‘ovt‘ 1 , the comparison 
can scarcelv be other than un¬ 
flattering, since' a mole is popu¬ 
larly supposed to be quite blind. 
Jn our opinion the occasions when 
a man is likened to a. INIULE 
.are by no rncMiis so infrequent; 
nor need such a companion be 
unflattering, since mulishness 
beccmics a virtue when wrong is 
being opposed or resisted. 
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(Muu)—llf)\v tiresome is child wluj' 
acts as though he weie lhis| 
\v> en taken to task. H10-29A! 

\V(‘ iflt that Ml <LE answiMoii, 
best here ]iecaiis(* oi tlio eniphatici 
and uiiecjuivocal nature of the' 
pTopose*d statement. A chilili 
acts as thougli he wen* .'b 
(that i^. in a very ol>sU-' 
nate or stubborn manner) when! 
taken to .task, must virtually * 
■uilhout exception prove veiy' 
tiresome. On the other hand, 
a child who merely acts as 
though he were a Ml’TlC in 
such circumstances mav do .^o 
by reason ol obvious fear or' 
.‘heme. In other words, there 
miiv be a good excu-^t* lor his 
Mleiice. w’hich therelorc need bvi 
J 20 means necessarily piovc s<e 
tir'^some ! 

(Mut*)—Argument is apt to Ih' 
dihicult with person w lio is tins' 
386-13 \ 

MT-'LE*^. n , o/ist^inate. intractable' 
j'Cisons 

(Ruk'j—Novices at the game often, 
find these difljcult to master 

5h-19A 


MEM, silent. 

(Mug;—Sheei nervousness tilten 
rj?ukes a person tins when ques 
tinned tlirealeningly 253-51) 

A IS a simpleton and a petv')Ti 

ei'ner is or is not a simplrUoii, 
by nature, oi by lack ol know- 
ledg» and experaenee Nervous- 
nf‘-'s, however acute, cannot; 
m^Jre any ixi'^oii ol averag*- 
inirlligence a mug, luit it can 
irake him seen/ ore iNr the. timel 
being. That, however, is not! 


hard, but of a fool, simpleton, 
or mulT. Now whereas we did 
not deny that a man who 
is a MEG in this sense may 
somet t^iCs conceal the lact, we 
lelt that ho would seldom give 
people the impression that he is 
actually' smart. C.)n the other 
hand, that a man who is merely 
Ml M sometimes gives people the 
impression he is smart, we 
readilv agreed. 

MTISEl v. i , to meditate, be pensive. 

(Mute. Mule)—Severe reprimand 
often has the efieot of making an 
obstinate youngster this. 

126-250 

In this context Mule could only 
be a figure of sptiech and as 
such it means “an obstinate 
person.’* It would therefore 
clearly have been pointless as 
the solution. Muie seemecl 
rather weak in view' of the 
w/>rd.s “severe reprimand” in 
the Clue Moreover, muteness 
is commonly a mere symptom of 
mulishness or obstinacy and 
would often be induced by an 
ordinary reprimand The term 
“severe repiimand" implied a 
stern waniiiig v\ith the threat 
of dire!Ill consecpiences .shouM it 
be ign/ired The effect of this 
would be to make even an ob¬ 
stinate youngster muse. 

(Mute)--Great woik ol art is apt 
to make person.s sensitive to 
beauty this. 315-30A 

(Mute)—Witnessing tragic accident 
U'.ually makes e;ven the frivo- 
)ous-n«nde(l— 418-23A 


what tlie (due 'mi 

That sheer nervousness oiten ‘ 


one w'ho muses. 


has the effect ol making i (Miser) Such a person is apt to 


a f>er.son silent when he is c|ues-j 
droned threateningly is common| 
knn-vvledge and >ve were agreed,; 
therefore, that MVM provided! 
an apt solution to this Clue. i 

{Mvg )—Man who is this sometimes 
gives people impression that he 
is smart. 328-22A 

Clearly MUG did not apply in the 
sense of a SNtot or one who studies^ 


keej> very much to himself. 

164-31A 

Beyond one or tw'o characters in 
the field of fiction there is little 
to support the contention that a 
miser is apt to keep very much 
to himself. A miser, it is true, 
will often confine his social 
activities to a few cronies, but 
he is not necessarily a recluse. 
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As a rule he limits his company 
to those; who are indulgent 
enough to toleiate his meanness 
without ever making any de¬ 
mands upon his purse. It must 
be remembered that a man may 
l)p a miser and yet be goo<l com-! 
pan\'. "KatluT tf) 
jn.c'te.nl of 'I'rry tmu h' to hntisrlj \ 
\\ould, thc‘ ('oinii'jtif*e thought, 
have adoidt'd MISliK sliongoil 
claims lor selection iJeciding 
in favour ol IMTSER the Com-' 
mittee Iield that the very nature' 
and temperament ol a musei! 
lead him to af>iure his it-llow 
creatures an<l eiijcjy the sanctu-l 
ary of solitutle. ; 

MUSTEK V i.. to assemble; ' 

(Mutto)—When crowds amma*ed 
by high ieelnig tlu this it usiial!\' 
heralds violence 77-4I)j 

Mutter na'aris to utter uords in| 
low voice, to muiniur, to grum-! 
ble—a leeble mandestatioiC 

for crowfl.s animated by Ingh. 
f<‘eliiig and scaici'iy one that, 
usually Jierald.s violence. Thev,' 
iniglit act in this manner on[ 
comparalivelv iinevenlful occa-' 
sions With these deductions 1\ 
turned to liie alternative Muster, j 
wiiich I deemed to be much: 
more apt as the solution. h'ai 
irom having any sucli vitiating! 
or restrictive elTect on the clue j 
this v\ord strengthened it b€*caiise| 
as is only too well known, whenj 
crow<ls animated by liigh feel-j 
ing muster, the result usually v j 
mob violence, | 

MUSTY, adj., .spoiled bv' damp or! 
age stale snnMl 

(l'iist>\ Dusty)—JIrcathing thisi 
kind of air is very apt to make 
one leel unwell 142-26D 

The Adjudication Cornmutce pre¬ 
ferred Mustv” because the^’ 
thought it: was most in kepi>ingi 
with the rather emphatic w'ords, 
'"is very apt to." Be it noted 
that musty air is not only foul, 
but damp. Fusty air, on the 
other hand, may only be ill- 
smelling, Dusty was considered 
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! the least apt since it is unusual 

! for the mere breathing of dusty 

air to make one leel unwell. 

MUTD ad., dumb, silent 

(Cute. Huge)—Avinagp man is. 

seldom greatly alitacted by a 
woman who is loo 102-26D 

(Mule)—Attempted iorceful persua¬ 
sion olleii has the t met ot mak¬ 
ing a spoilt chiltl thi-s 1IXM4A 
(Cute)—Desire to attract attention 
makes many a spoilt cliild this 
in grown-up crmipany. 

140-3D 

(Cute) Chihlren are often aggra- 
vatingly tins w le*n parents wish 
to show them ott- 191-31A 

A solver trying to [le too clever 
liere might hav^' chosen CUTE 
on the giound that thi.s alterna¬ 
tive let him "have it both 
ways", so to speak ilis argu¬ 
ment woukl liave been that 
( UTE emf>raceti MUTE since 
a cfidd’.s muteiie.sj, ^\•ould imply 
that lie was cuu* enough to 
di-^cern that In'- parents washed 
to show him oh But surely 
that would h we been feeble ar¬ 
gument so far a.- MUTE was 
concerned, sinc'‘ own a dull 
child should Usually be able to 
realise when his parents wish to 
show him off The committee for 
their part in lieciding that the 
common.seii.se solution was 
MUTE, lemarked tlnit children 
arf n<,»toilouslv apt to be ptrverse 
when their paienis wish them 
to be at then best. 
tMutt)—Witness w ho behaves as 
though he is. this is apt to 
exasperate coim''el 321-7D 

A witness who is nut in fact mute 
but who ht'JiacUW as though he 
IS bv refusing to answer ques¬ 
tions put to him may well exaspe¬ 
rate counsel, we thought. Apt 
to Iberefore, seemed to us to 
denote a suitable degree of fre¬ 
quency in relation to tlie Solu¬ 
tion MUTE. But a witness w’ho 
pretends not to be able to un¬ 
derstand the questions put to 
him or who gives deliberately 
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foolish answers, who in fact be¬ 
haves as though he is a MUTT, 
is, we thought, more than merely 
apt to exasperate even the mostj 
patient and lorhearmg counsel. 

(Cute)—It's when baby's this that| 
<latiih’ olten hnds him most 
loveable ! 366-36A 

We lelt that the exclamation mark 
pointed clearly to MUTE as thei 
Solution hert. The picture olj 
the harassed iatlier on a mid-j 
night march with his liowhng otf-| 
spring IS a “liardy annual'" ]okei 
—ex((“j)t to the victim' And wej 
were satisiied tliat niany fathers,! 
recalling how they ciept \\(*ari-i 
I}', soundlessly and tli.oikfullvi 
back to bed <iil('r placating Iheiij 
infants, would lervenlly concur 
with the statement compleU'd Iw j 
MUTE! On the other hand,! 
the exclamation mark had little ! 
il any, point with the Alternative* 
Cl 'l'E, meaning c 1<‘V< r, shn wd,] 
ing(‘nous, thr; twist of lhp])aiKV| 
or irony imparted by the excla¬ 
mation mark might have been 
better justified bv*^ some such 
words as least loorubh' ni pla((‘ 
of 7ii()st loveable in the Clut—! 
particularly if the cutenes*-] 
expressed itself in a smldeii! 
awakt'Tiing the- moment a foot-j 


If not) guilty, he might well con¬ 
vince us ol his innocence. The 
Committee felt they were on 
safer ground in selecting MUTE 
as the Solution, reasoning tliat 
annoyance would more likely Lie 
caused by the servant's main¬ 
taining a stolid silence. 

(Mutt)—Such a guest is apt to bo 
embarrassment at dinner party. 

Siio-25A 

A MUTT is an ignorant blunderer 
a dunderhead. Surely such a guest 
at a dinner party is more than 
apt to he an ambarrassment! 
A MUTE guest, on tJie other 
hand, is simply silent, uncom¬ 
municative. We reasoned, thcre- 
foie that h(* is less likely to be 
emijarrassiiig than oiu* who is 
a mutt. Kemi'inber, "weie we 
as eloquent as angels, we 

slKiuld ])lease some men, some 
women—much more by listening 
tlian by talking. 

(Mutt)—Man usual to spending 
most of his time in men's com¬ 
pany IS often tins with women. 

399-25 A 

(Mutt)—Man used to spending most 
of Ills time m men's coniLiaiiy is 
often this with women. 399-25A 

(Mule, Must)—Jl’s apt to exaspe- 
lale nagging wile wtien she 
in(*rely makes hubby. 426-4l> 


sore d.-iddy crept hack into l'< cl' jjyjuxELY. adv., mute. 

(Cute)—We are apt to be annoyedj (Hudely, (Jutely, Uudely)—We’re 


w'lth servant who is lIiK w'lien 
accused ol obvious caiefessness 
379-271> 

The Clue said simply that servant 
w'as accused ol obvious careles.s- 
ffless. It d]<l not say the 
servant w;is guilty of the tarekss- 
ness (hough that may have lietai 
in]pli(*d Carelessness in the 
wiping of a table may be obvious 
from the remaining dust marks, 
but a servant accusc-d of it nec'ti 
not nc'ces.sarily he the culprit. 
But whether or not the servant 
in th{* Clue was guilty, tlie 
Committee felt that if lie w'cre 
CUTE his reaction to the accu¬ 
sation would lie unliJ;ely to an¬ 
noy us. If guilty, he might well 
admit it and be duly contrite. 
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apt to lose our temper wnlh sub- 
oidinafes who arc—defiant when 
repiiinaiidod. 427-14 D 

Ml^TT. n., OIK* deficient in oicJlinary 
intc'lligence. 

(Mute)—N(*rvous cemfusion some¬ 
times makes a man ajipear to 
l»e tins 182-1J> 

n seemed us tliat the degree of 
fiequency stated in the Clue ac¬ 
corded ill wnfh the possible solu¬ 
tion Ml ’TE. The spectacle ot a 
man, esp(.*cialJv a young man 
being tongue-tied by nervous 
contusion or emhairassment is 
so familiar to most of us that 
we considered the adverb some¬ 
times altogether inadequate in 
relation to this situation. But 
we thought it would be consis- 
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tent with general experience to 
say that extreme nervousness 
sometimes causes a man, even a 
most rational man to be so con¬ 
fused that at least for the time 
being he appears to be deficient 
in ordinary intelligence. 

(Mute)—If well-connected, this 
person is likely to l>e welcomed 
by promoters of shady com¬ 
panies! 377-2 ID 

Why particularly a MUTE person? 
Muteness in itself signifies little. 
It may lie due to intelligence or 
to the lack of it. W^e preferred 
MUTT, meaning dunderhead, 
because it provided more to go 
on. And that promote.Ts of shady 
companies would be likely to 
welcome such a person—if he is 
well-connected —was, in our view, 
a reasonable assumption. He 
might prove to be a pigeon w'cll 
worth the plucking ! | 

(Mute)—Seemingly hubby’s being 
this sometimes makes for do¬ 
mestic happiness! 392-28A 

YSTERY, 11 . a deep religious rito, 
a vsecret, an esoteric truth. 
(I^stery) — Worldly-wdse cynics 
■Ifcoff at Woman’s alleged this. 

121-37A 

Rather might it be remarked. I 
that worldly wise cy¬ 
nics scoff at man's (not woman's) 
alleged mastery ! From which 
they proceed to attribute the 
miserable confusion of the present 
age to woman's domination! 
For a man to scoff at tfie alle¬ 
gation the woman rules the 
world would not stamp him a 
cynic. He would be merely ex¬ 
pressing the average male's 
profound (though perhaps, pathe¬ 
tic) belief that, joking apart, 
all-conquering man, the protec¬ 
tor of woman, is supreme. That 
worldly-wise cynics scoff at al¬ 
leged feminine mysteriousness 
should not be difficult for the 
average solver to verify. “Un¬ 
making" woman is theif 
favourite theme. They will tell 
you that sentdmental and roman¬ 
tic man has invested woman with 
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mystery, perhaps unconsciously 
preferring to spare his sensitivd 
spirit the brutal truth I Accord¬ 
ing to the worldly-wise cynic, 
'woman's soul-stirring silences 
are just dumbness or else the 
meanest of calculated deceptions. 
What she •w'ould have man re¬ 
gard as subtle profundities are 
the veriest nonsense which no 
one is less able to fathom than 
she. Her intuition is at best 
nothing better than the instinct 
of the lower animals, at worst 
a superstition foisted upon cre¬ 
dulous man the easier to exploit 
him for her own nefarious pur¬ 
poses. Such slander upon the 
fair name of womanhood, I has¬ 
ten to emphasise, issues from 
the worldlywise cvnic than whom 
there could clearly be no baser 
calumniator! 

jNAB, v. i., catch in wrong-doing. 
(Nag)—The woman who this their 
men are often the very ones 
other men would least expect to 
do so, 296-14D 

NABS, third pers. sing, nah, 

(Nags)—A woman is usually in» 
censed if another woman—her 
man. 328-30I> 

Perhaps those of you who rejected 
NABS argued that a woman is 
always incensed if another 
woman nabs her man, but surely 
she mi)ght welcome it. Her man< 
might be a brute who has killed I 
her affections. Nevertheless, 
that a w’oman is usually incensed 
if another woman nabs her man 
we quite agreed. NAGS ap¬ 
pealed to us less because we 
could think of so many instances 
in which a woman may not be 
incensed if another woman nags 

I her man. Apart from the fact 
that she may not know about 
it, the nagging may be done by 
someone who is sticking up for 
her or who has the man’s own 
interests at heart. It may be 
his own mother. Moreover, the 
same argument applied here as 
with NABS, namely, that a man 
may have killed his wife's 
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affections so that she has no 
sympathy for him. 

JN^AG, V. i., to scold incessantly; n., 
a small riding horse. 

(Rag)—Many a youth foolishly 
squanders money on. 41-14D 

(Wag)—It usually does more harm 
than good to "—a sensitive 
youth. 91-32A 

(Hag, Rag, Fag)—Selfish husband 
often makes his wife this. 

95-28D 

I felt Nag to be the Ijest solution 
because it accorded most aptly 
with “often” and “Selfish,” in¬ 
deed, the latter word should 
have been most helpful to the 
solver in his task of discrimina¬ 
tion. Hag was the easiest of the 
alternatives to eliminate, being 
too farfetched a term having re- 
j;ard to the adverb “often” in 
the Clue. Rag, which read 
colloquially as a verb, means to 
torment, rate, or scold, was open 
to similar objection. Fag mean¬ 
ing to toil painfully or work 
hard, was less easily disposed 
■of and called for hard thinking 
as to the implications of selfish¬ 
ness in a husband. However, 
little reflection simplifies the 
problem, for one realizes that 
although a husband’s selfishness 
may take many different forms, 
few of tho.se forms can be said 
to Tie specially designed to make 
a wife fag. Tyranny, rather than 
selfishness would more closely 
accord with the solution fag. On 
the other hand, husbandly selfish¬ 
ness in all its phases is well cal¬ 
culated to make a wife find fault 
constantly that is Hag, and this 
alternative was thus much more 
in keeping with those qualifv- 
ing pointers “selfish” and 
“often.” 

,{Nab)—Through being excessively 
timid many a man tamely allows 
a woman to “—” him. 

122-20D 

The selected solution Nag was ob¬ 
viously apt completing what was 
- on the face of it unquestionably 
a commonsense remark. Nab is 
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a slang term for “seize'" and as 
used here would mean “catch” 
in the matrimonial sense. This 
alternative seemed to me the 
weaker, because of the words 
“excessively timid” in the Clue. 
It might well be argued, and 
wdth some force, that compara¬ 
tively few such men are so nabb¬ 
ed because of their excessive 
timidity. Rather may this very 
weakness cause them to run away 
from danger. How much more* 
frequently a victim of the de¬ 
signing woman is the lion-heart¬ 
ed. masterful man of chivalry ! 
(Tag)—It usually makes matters 
worse for fond wife to this an 
errant husband. 173-17D 

(Gag, Rag, Tag)—People who this 
others are sometimes keenly re¬ 
sentful when others do it to 
them. 210-33D 

(Bag, Rag)—For man to let woman 
this him is often to give her 
grievance I 252-15A 

(Nab)—^When woman is resolved 
to this a man he can seldom pre¬ 
vent her except by fleeing! 

289-30D 

(Rag)—To this a shy child usually 
does more harm than gooff. 

330-34D 

Surely ragging is one of the most 
effective ways in which to cure 
a child of shyness—^ragging of 
the right kind, that is. How 
often does one talk of ragging 
a child out of childish foibles! 
Be it noted ragging need mean 
no more than teasing. Nagging, 
on the other hand, means find¬ 
ing fault with or scolding persis¬ 
tently, and we agreed that such 
treatment of a shy child usually 
does more harm than good, 

(Hag, Lag)—Old—often has tragic 
end. S48-30D 

Hag means no more than ugly old 
woman: and when it comes to 
judging human looks, values are 
very much a matter of indivi¬ 
dual opinion. “Beauty is al¬ 
together in the eye of the be¬ 
holder”. Surely, therefore, the 
description hag could be applied 
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to many a woman who lives long 
enough to be wizened by age. 

I am careful to say could be 
applied^ because those to whom 
such a person is very dear would 
see no ugliness in her appearance 
—rather, perhaps, sublime 
beauty. An old woman may 
possibly be the butt ot youth¬ 
ful humour, than which none 
can be more cruel, but not fre¬ 
quently enough in our view to 
lend any appreciable strength to 
the case for HAG. Why, there¬ 
fore, should a hag, particularly, 
often have a tragic end? We 
could not find a satisfactory ans¬ 
wer to that question. There re¬ 
mained LAG and NAG. After 
careful consideration we came to 
the conclusion that NAG fulfilled 
the requirements of the Clue 
better, in view of the frequency 
denoted by often. True a lag, i 
being an old convict may receive 
less sympathy in old age than 
those who bear xk) such stigma.' 
On the other hand, a lag may 
well have the wit or cuniung, if| 
not the physical strength, to 
look after himself. Certainly he 
should be better able to do so 
than an old nag, a dumb crea¬ 
ture whose only asset, his physi¬ 
cal strength, is impaired. What 
is the fate of all too many old 
nags? When they are no longer 
c^ual to normal service they are 
disposed of for such further use 
as can be wrung from their aged 
bodies in cricumstanceg of cruel 
hardship. Or, as in some coun¬ 
tries. they are sold to the kpack- 
er to bo slaughtered for their 
flesh. 

^Hag)—When she is past youth, 
endless domestic cares often 
make a wife— 407-12D^ 

Since women—and wives in parti¬ 
cular—^havo so frequently been 
criticised in these columns, it 
was with some satisfaction that 

‘ we were able here with a clear 
conscience to make some 
amends. In our selection of NAG 
we wcne tguch influenced by the 
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word often. Whereas a young, 
wife may have sufficient energy 
and optimism to square up to 
endless domestic cares, we be-, 
lieved it true that when a wife 
is past youth such cares often 
make her NAG. "And cares can 
make the sweetest love to frown." 
We hesitated to say, on the other 
hand, that endless domestic 
cares often make her a HAG. 
After all, do not many, if not 
most wives have endless domes¬ 
tic cares? 

"When Darby saw the setting 

sun 

He swung his scythe, and home 
he run. 

Sat down, drank off his quart 
and said, 

*My work is done, Vll go to bed'^ 
'My work is done" retorted Joan, 
'My work is done Your cons- 
tant tone. 

But hapless woman ne*re can say 
"My work is done'' till judgment 
day." 

NAGGED, p.p. nag. 

(Gagged. Ragged)—It is particuar- 
ly humilating to be this in pub¬ 
lic. 216-11A 

In our opinion it was reasonable 
to understand GAGGED, as sug¬ 
gested here in the figurative 
sense of being prevented from 
speaking. We therefore took the 
view that it left a lot to be pre¬ 
sumed, such as the manner and 
reason of the gagging. It was 
accordingly held to be too vague, 
particularly in view of the fact 
that the Clue was categorical 
and so emphatic—^a fact on which 
we based our final decision. To 
be NAGGED can scarcely be* 
other than humiliating, parti¬ 
cularly in public we felt; whereas 
to be RAGGED need by no 
means be so, especially if the 
ragging is done and accepted In 
spirit. 

(Nagger)—-There’ soften something 
very pathetic about person who 
468<4dA. 
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nags, n. pi. Naflf 

(Wags, Kags)—They love chaff. 

52-35A 

NAIL, V. t., secure, catch. 

(Jail)—Clearly we should all sup¬ 
port Government efforts to this 
black market profiteers. 310-141) 
Government's efforts are directed 
at having black market profiteers 
caught (or nailed) and then pro¬ 
secuted accoding to law. The 
punishment of the cime, whether 
by JAIL or by a fine, is for the 
Magistrate to decide. In the 
Committee's view, therefore, the 
more correct statement was that 
clearly we should all support 
Government efforts to NAIL 
black market profiteers. 

NAILEJ3. p. p. NaiL 

(Jailed)—Motorist is usually more 
careful after he has been this for 
dangerous driving. 364-33A 

We felt that the milder Alternative 
NAILED accorded better with 
the moderate nature of the 
assertion in the Clue, particular¬ 
ly with the word usually, which 
made a fairly wide allowance for 
exceptions. To be nailed is 
simply to be caught, which in 
this case may entail no more than 
a caution. Now, although it 
may be highly probable it is by 
no means certain that a motorist 
will be more careful after he has , 
been cautioned for dangerous 
driving. On the other hand, 
what possibility is there that a 
motorist will not lie more care¬ 
ful after he has been ]AILED 
for dangerous driving (if, indeed, 
he still holds a licence to drive .)? 
Certainly less possibility, we l^'lt, 
than would have been implied 
by the exceptions inherent in the 
term usually. 

NAME, n., reputation. 

(Dame)—^There is even, now a 
days, romantic glamour about 
many a noble one. 68-11A 

(Fame)—Often Ijrings a modest 
man much unwelcome publicity 
115-20A 

j(Fame, Game)—Determination and 
outstanding ability are generally 
needed to win this. 184-15D 
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(Fame, Face, Fate)—Alas, how 

quickly is many a filni star's this 
forgotten. 228-25D 

FATE was summarily dismissed 
as being very strained in this 
context. One scarcely thinks of 
a film star's fate except when 
she meets with a tragic end while 
still famous and such occurrences 
would surely have been over¬ 
stated by the many in the Clue. 
Of the three remaining alter¬ 
natives w'c chose NAME, as de¬ 
noting that which was the more 
frequently and more quickly for¬ 
gotten. Who has not had fre¬ 
quent experience of forgetting a 
pierson's name after the shortest 
lapse of time, while clearly re¬ 
membering his FACE and his cir¬ 
cumstances? Intleed names are 
notoriously harder to remember 
than the faces or the circums¬ 
tances of people, and inciden^el- 
ly their FAME. 

(Fame) That of many a film star 
is artificial. 257-221> 

NAP, n., a short sleep. 

(Map)—Hiker often takes on long 
walking tour. 39-23A 

(Nip)—One often feels strong incli¬ 
nation for this when one is a 
lii.tle unwell. 201-33A 

NIP, as suggested here, clearly 
meant a small quantity of spirits,. 
One as generalized clearly meant 
the average person. We felt that, 
if only berau.se a huge propor¬ 
tion of people do not drink 
spirits, it would l)e a gross ex¬ 
aggeration to say that one often 
feels a strong inclination for a 
nip when one is a little unwell. 
But we all of us sleep, and the 
truth of the statement completed 
by NAI^ surely pemitted of no* 
contentious argument. 

(Rap, Tap, Pap)—Cross child may 
well need this more frequently. 

244-16I> 

The solver had here to consider 
tliree possible correctives for a 
cross child and to decide on one- 
that the child ^nay well need. 
Mindful ot the insufficient im- 
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portance often attached to a 
child's need of rest, we felt that 
more sleep was the answer. That 
more frequent meals might 
possibly be needed, or even a 
few reproving rap)s or taps, we 
recognised. Nevertheless we felt 
it would be rash to say that 
average cross child may well need 
either more frequent meals or 
more frequent chastisement. More" 
over, we remarked the absence 
of any suggestion in the Clue 
that the child referred to was 
still at the tender age when his 
diet consisted largely of sinuli- 
quid or soft food, which would 
have had to be assumed with the 
solution PAP. And, whereas a 
child cross or otherwise, clearly 
needs NAPS, can it be assumed, 
that raps or taps are needed atj 
all, even by a cross child? Such 
an assumption, implicit in the 
statement completed by RAP or 
TAP, was in our view highly 
questionable. 

(Nip)—Most bosses object to em¬ 
ployees having this in working 
hours. 312-38 A? 

NASTILY, adv., in a nasty way. 

(Hastily)—Remark which pricks 
one's vanity is apt to make one 
retort thus. 213-24A 

In our opinion a person must be 
unusually tolerant who is merely 
apt to make a retort that is no 
more t han hasty to a remark 
that pricks his vanity. After 
all hasty does not necessarily 
imply that the retort expresses 
resentment. We therefore felt 
NASTILY was the apter solu¬ 
tion, HASTILY being too mild. 

NASTY, adj., disgusting, dirty, }11- 
natured. 

(Tasty)—Some medicines are not 
this. 27-7D 

(Natty)—^Man whose appearance 
merits this description is seldom 
popular with his own sex. 

77-29A 

(Hasty)—True friend seldom puts 
this construction on a man’s 
conduct. 87-35A 
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Hasty does not necessarily mean 
unfavourable and a friend should 
be able to form an opinion on a 
man’s conduct more quickly than 
a mere acquaintance. Moreover, 
a true friend is not always wisq 
and reflective. I therefore de¬ 
cided that the alternative. Hasty 
did not accorded well with the 
word seldom in the clue. Such 
reasoning served to show by 
comparison the superior aptness 
of Nasty, which was my choice. 

(Hasty)—Fellow with such a tem¬ 
per seldom proves a congenial! 
companion. 178-15A 

As a rule the fellow with a HASTY 
temper is not vindictive. Rather 
IS he often notably free from, 
vindictiveness, probably for the 
very reason that he is hasty- 
tempered lie does not nurse! 
grievances but vents them spon-' 
laneoiisly as they arise and gets 
them ofl Ills chest. His bouts of 
ill liumour are usually soon past. 
With these reflections we very 
much questioned whether a 
hasty tempered fellow so infre¬ 
quently as seldom proves a con¬ 
genial companion. A NASTY 
temper, according to the sense 
in winch that term is commonly 
understooif, is a very different 
thing from a temper that is 
merely hasty. A nasty temper¬ 
ed fellow IS usually much slower 
to flare up but is the more veno¬ 
mous when he does, because of 
his tendency to nurse a grievance 
And that tendency is apt to 
overslia<k)w and embitter his 
entire disj^osilion. It is perhaps 
possible lor such a fellow to 
prove a congenial companion, 
but that he seldom does so 
readily agreed. 

(Hasty)—^When he gets into trouble 
we seldom feel much sympathy 
for such a person. 205-9A 

HASTY as suggested here means? 
rash, quick-tempered, and, there¬ 
fore, inconsiderate. Usually how« 
eveif, such a person is inconsi¬ 
derate only up to a point and i^ 
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often impulsively generous. When 
his outburst of ill-temper is over 
he is not uncommonly anxious 
to make amends for his hasti¬ 
ness. With these reflections it 
was remarked that a hasty per¬ 
son may well have geniune 
friends. The very spontaneity 
of his nature has something to 
be said for it. The Committee 
accordingly took the view that 
seldom would have exaggerated 
the infrequency {or under-stated 
the frequency) with which we 
feel much sympathy for a hasty 
person. Clearly a person who' 
can be called without qualifica- 
rion nasty must be more widely 
and deeply disliked than a hasty 
one. Hence the Committee’s 
selection of NASTY as being 
more in accord with the adverb 
seldom . 

(Pasty)—Such a complexion is apt 
seriously to mar the handsomest 
face. 239-13D 

it noted that the Clue said that 
a complexion of the type denot¬ 
ed by the Solution was apt not 
merely to mar, but seriously 
to mar the handsomest face. 
We did not think a PASTY, 
i.e., a pallid complexion im¬ 
pairs a face of really hand-; 
some features to such a I 
marked extent as that. On the 
other hand a NASTY complex¬ 
ion embraces such things as spots 
and pimples and other skin 
blemishes, and even the features 
of an Appollo or Adonis would, 
we thought, be seriously marr¬ 
ed by defects of that kind. 

(Hasty)—^We arc apt to feel ash¬ 
amed of this kind of remark if 
friend is hurt by it, 289-32A 

A HASTY remark may be no more 
than an inadvertently thought¬ 
less observation and we question¬ 
ed whether we are apt to feel 
ashamed of this kind of remark 
if a friend is hurt by it. It de¬ 
pends on the type of hasty re¬ 
mark made and while sometimes 
it may be of the kind to make 
us feel a^amedi it would be 
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truer, we thought, to say that 
more often than not we feel 
merely regretful on such occa¬ 
sions. To feel ashamed is to be 
abashed by a consciousness of 
guilt and we are more prone to 
experience this state of feeling, 
we thought, when we have utter¬ 
ed a NASTY remark which has 
hurt a friend. A nasty remark, 
as distinct from a hasty one, is 
a deliberate or calculated com¬ 
ment and is usually ill-natured 
or spiteful. It is true that we 
often make such a remark with 
the intention of hurting, but we 
thought it could reasonably be 
contended that when our better 
feelings prevail, we are apt to 
feel ashamed of it in the circums¬ 
tances denoted. 

(Hasty)—Wounded vanity some¬ 
times provokes us to this kind 
of comment. 315-17A 

In our view the degree of frequency 
denoted here; accorded better with 
NASTY than with HASTY. 
Surely we are more often than 
sometimes provoked to ill-con¬ 
sidered, i.e. hasty criticism by 
wounded vanity. Women, for 
instance, are notoriously inclined 
to be hasty in their criticism of 
anyone or anything that dis¬ 
turbs their self-esteem. Nasty 
critism means deliberately offen¬ 
sive, ill-natured criticism and we 
felt that, generally speaking, it 
is only when our vanity has been 
deeply wounded that the majo¬ 
rity of us are provoked to ex¬ 
pressions of this kind. 

(Hasty)—^Dislike of a person is apt 
to cause us to express—opinions 
about him. 353-28A 

(Tasty)—Things we thought this 
as children we often think just 
the reverse when we grow up. 

3S0-39A 

Only things that appeal to the 
palate can be described as 
TASTY, and the Committee felt 
that the degree of frequency de¬ 
noted by often agre^ better 
with the Solution NASTY, which 
was not thus limited and there- 
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lore had a wider range of appli> 
cation. Try to recall the things 
you thought tasty as a child and 
which you think iust the reverse 
as a grown up. Than try to re¬ 
call the things you thought nasty 
as a child and which you think 
just the reverse as a grown-up. 
The Committee did this and 
found that the things in the 
latter category were the more 
numerous. 


(Hasty)—Prejudice causes most of 
us to express this criticism of 
people at times. 367-24D 

(Tasty)—Probably hostess would 

rather be told when guest finds 
food— 416-25 A 


Perhaps some competitors were 
misled into choosing TASTY by 


my comments on a previous Clue, 
in the course of which I wrote: 
—" a guest would be sadly 
lacking not only in manners but 
in natural grace if he did not 
do his best to conceal the fact 
^ that h© found his food NASTY. 
That is, of course, unless the 
guest were a very close friend of 
the hostess and could be absolu¬ 
tely candid without giving 
offence, or the circumstances were 
exceptional—" But all that is not 
to' say a hostess for her part 
would rather not be told when 
a guest finds the food nasty— 
she need not necessarily be told 
by the guest himself. Just think 
if you were a hostess would you 
not rather bet told when a guest 
finds your food NASTY? Its 
t^te is a very important indica¬ 
tion of whether food is good or 
notr Supposing it were bad and 
TOisoned the guest ? There may 
have been negligence in the 
kitchen of which you might re¬ 
main inorant unless you are told 
that the food is nasty. Thus 
reasoning, we inclined! to the 
view that probably a hostess 
would rather bej told when a 
guest finds food nasty. Only 
probably, because there may 
well be many unreflective hos¬ 
tesses who would rather bury 
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their heads in the sand and re^ 
main in ignorance. There seemed 
to us by comparison to be some¬ 
thing rather factitious or artifi¬ 
cial about the statement com¬ 
pleted by TASTY. We- thought 
it reasonable to assume that a 
hostess normally expects a guest 
to find her food tasty, and for 
him to inform her that he does 
so might imply almost, that the 
discovery was an agreeable.* sur¬ 
prise to him—almost that he 
had expected it to be otherwise! 
And for each guest who found 
the food tasty to inform the 
hostess of the fact might wefl 
f>e a source of embarrassment 
rather than of pleasure. If a 
guest used some more glowing 
terms than "tasty*' and said 
that he found the food—per¬ 
haps, a particular dish—e^rcep- 
tionally delicious, it would bo 
another matter. 

(Natty)—Such an appearance i§ 
often very misleading! 441-23A 

It wa.s the words often very mis¬ 
leading that led us to select 
NASTY as the Solution here. In 
our view the statement com¬ 
pleted by NATTY would have 
been an exaggeration. For one 
thing, when we meet somebody 
who has a natty appearance—^ 
than is somebody who is nea5t 
trim, spruce—do we really go so 
far as to estimate thereby that 
person's character or personali¬ 
ty ? Are we not more inclined 
simply to note the fact that twi 
is natty and leave it at that?. 
Moreover, erven if we do attempt 
to analyse the character of a 
person who is natty, are we so 
frequently as often very far out?j 
Surely we are much more likely 
to bq wrong in judging a per¬ 
son who has a NASTY appear¬ 
ance. After all, a person who 
has nasty appearance! whether 
it be his features or his apparel 
—^need not be personally res¬ 
ponsibly for his appearance. Itl 
may well be due to heredity or* 
poverty. Think, for example of 
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the late Wallace Berry, who 
claimed that he was about the 
ugliest} and most evil —leaking 
man in the world. The tributes 
paid to him at his death showed 
him to have an exceedingly kind 
genllle and lovable character. 
Think, too of your own experi¬ 
ence. Have you not known 
someone with a NASTY appear- | 
ance who on better acquaintance j 
proved to l:>e sincere, thoughtful , 
and self-effacing—m face, a good j 
friend? We, for our part, have! 
the privilege of knowing many j 
such people—hence our prefer- i 
ence for NASTY. j 

nations, n., races of ^oramon 
origin. I 

(Rations)—W'e have been reading [ 
more about these in the papers • 
since the war. 225-5D , 

(Ra + ions)—Few thoughtful peoplq i 
are not deeply concerned about 
some these. 398-16A 

Natty, adj , .spruce, trim 

(Petty, Cattv', Ratty)—As a rule 

it is less in the nature of a man 
than of a woman to be this. 

286-26D 

(Nasty)—Clown seldom worries 
whether his dress is—or oUier- 
wdse! 449-8D 

NAT-KrllTY, adj., disobedient, wil¬ 
ful, wicked. 

. (Haughty)—The spirit which 
prompts such conduct in a child 
should be controlled rather than 
curbed. 224-23A 

NEAR, adj., not far oBI, intimate, 
stingy. 

(Neat)—Man. wdio merits this des^ 
ciiption is obviously careful. 

31-36A 

(Neat)—Proud mothers generally 
like their children to be this. 

77-5D 

I formed the opinion that the 
average modem mother does not 
regard neatness as very import 
tant in the appearance of child¬ 
ren, preferring rather that they 
shall feel at ease. Similarly, I 
, submit, in the matter of a child's 
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belongings, the theory that they 
should always be tidy is n(jw 
considered ill foun<led and old- 
fashioned. Views believed to be 
far more practical prevail to-day, 
largely due to the teaching of 
the psychologists. And even a 
proud mother who likes lier 
children to be neat usually also 
likes them to lx* near .so that sju* 
may indulge her maternal pride. 
Thus reaM^rung I d<x;Mded that 
the scales u<ie weighted faiily 
heavily in favour oi Ne*ar. 

(Dear)—Those who are this to us 
usually understand us t>est. 

97-10A 

Of the two alternatives iny pie- 
ference was lor the former 
Owing to their love and allection 
for us thos<* who are dear tf) U'-> 
are olteii blind to our faults and 
short-comings Whereas many 
who are near to u.s, although 
they may not lie so near as tho'^e 
who are dear, are olten sulti- 
ciently detached to have a clear 
sighted understanding of our 
virtues and failings. Hence my 
selection of Near. 

(Bear, Dear)—Wise wife of man 
who is this usually takes care not 
to upset him. 100-19A 

(Dear, Bear)—As a rule it does not 
pay a shopkeeper to be this. 

161-9A 

BEAR, as suggested here, denotes 
a rough, rude or ill-bred fellowv 
It w^as felt that as a rule would 
have made an understatement of 
the sentence completed by this 
alternative, which required at 
least the unqualified assertion: 
It does not Pay. Perhaps some 
solvers argued similarly about 
NEAR, which means niggardly, 
stingy. The Committee, how¬ 
ever, reasoned that, providing 
the nearness were not obvious, 
it might conceivably pay a shop¬ 
keeper, for a time at any rate. 
They questioned whether one 
could say generally of shop¬ 
keepers (as the words a shop-¬ 
keeper implied) that as a rule it 
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docs not pay t^em to be dear. 
The term DEAR is essentially 
relative. It undoubtedly pays 
some shop-keepers who carry on 
a so-called high class trade to be 
dearer than others. 

(Fear, Hear)—Most people proceed 
cautiously when they this some¬ 
thing they know to be dangerous. 

206- 31A 

We soon decided that FEAR in 
this context would have resulted 
in, to say the least, an extremely 
clumsy statement. If some such 
words as will happen which had 
occurred after sonu'thing in the 
Clue. FEAR might have been 
more apt as meaning merely ap- j 
prehend. The same effect could | 
have been achieved by inserting 
the words will happen after! 
dangerous. Even then, however, | 
no precise situation would have j 
been created into which the 

word proceed should l)e con- ! 

fukntly fitted. HEAR did [ 
little more to clear up the 
sense of vagueness and simi¬ 
larly failed to create any 

piecise situation. NEAR, on the 
other hand, conveyed a definite 
picture of somebody going some¬ 
where, probably by means of a 
vehicle but quite; ^xissibly on 

foot. The something dangerous 
could be a precipice or high cliff. 

(Neat)—Young men who are con¬ 
spicuously this seldom appeal 
strongly to young women. 

207- 34A 

We speedily came to the conclu¬ 
sion that it would be hard in¬ 
deed on the young men who 
take pains to be NEAT, lie it 
in their appearance or in other 
ways, if those w'ho were conspi- 
cuosly so seldom appealed 
strongly to young women. If 
this were the case, it might logi¬ 
cally be inferred that such 
young men only sometimes ap¬ 
peal at all to young women. Ad¬ 
mittedly, being conspicuously 
neat may well be carrying a 
virtue too far, and might indi¬ 
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cate a certain pettiness or prim¬ 
ness, but by no means necessa¬ 
rily so. Surely the, young man 
whose neatness is even carried 
to the extent of feeing conspicu¬ 
ous has much more chance of 
getting on in the world than the 
untidy or slovenly one. There 
can be little doubtt as to which 
w'ould more favourably impress 
the average employer. NEAR 
means stingy or parsimonious. 
The idea may have suggested 
itself to some solvers that con¬ 
spicuously near young men do 
not even seldom strongly- appeal 
to young women, or that they 
never do so. We could not sub- 
scrii>» to that opinion. To some 
young women, perhaps them¬ 
selves very” near by nature, such 
a young man may well strongly 
appeal as a potential mate on 
whom they could rely to keep a 
home together and provide ab¬ 
solute security. 

(Neat)—A man generally likes the 
woman he loves to be this. 

229-36A 

We felt it would be far too sw'efrH 
ing to say that a man general- 
iv likes the woman he loves to 
r>e NEAT. In our view on<^ 
might almost as w'ell say thal 
men in general are neah Many 
a woman’.s charm is enhanced 
by a certain degree* of careless^ 
ness, sonudimes CAlculated, iQ 
her appt*arance and actions—* 
"Careless she is with artful 
care—" Clearly a man's likes or 
.dislikes in this regard are a mat¬ 
ter of individual disposition. 
Perhaps some solvers argued that 
a man always likes the woman 
he loves to be NEAR, but sure^ 
ly ci^cumstanc^s are conceivable 
in which he does not; when ha 
is in danger, for instance. 

(Dear)—As a rule, we are deeply 
grieved w'hen a this relation 
dies. 290-29D 

(Neat)—As a rule, if wife always 
tries to have her husband this 
he is apt to find her tiresome. 

324-25D 
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Most husbands, it cannot be de> 
nied, do not like a wife to be 
possessive, in the sense implied 
by the Solution NEAR in the 
given context. It is alas! true 
that in this respect what delights 
men for a while in a sweetheart 
or mistress speedily irks them in 
a wife! The words as a rule ren¬ 
dered the statement completed 
by NEAT too sweeping. Many a 
husband, though he may fuss 
about it, likes his wife to keep 
him up to the mark in the mat¬ 
ter of neatness and tidiness in 
his appearance. 

(Bear) Many a good-natured fel¬ 
low is often condemned as being 
this. 346-16A 

AVe felt that as a rule there must 
be fewer reasons to condemn a 
good-natured fellow as being a 
bear than there are to condemn 
him as being near. Hence our 
choice of NEAR as according 
better with the words many and 
often in the Clue. We question¬ 
ed whether many a good-natur¬ 
ed fellow is often condemned as 
being a BEAR, or a rough, un¬ 
mannerly person. For good- 
natured people, even if they are 
are not well educated, usually 
have a natural grace. On the 
other hand, sheer economic ne^ 
cessity may require many a 
good-natured fellow to be so 
careful with his money as often 
to make,' him seem NEAR, He 
may be a married man with a 
big family and a small income. 

(Dear)—We usually feel obliged 
to do all we reasonably can to 
help-relative in trouble. 

352-5D 

(Bear )—We usually hesitate to ask 
favour of person we know to be 
this. 868-25D 

[(Bear)—^Timid employees are sel¬ 
dom quite at ease when boss is 
this. 38e'-29D 

(Bear)—^Even good boss often 
seems this to employees, 894-23D 
JIow many employees really think 
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they are paid as much as they 
are worth? Our answer to that 
question was, rather, “how few!'- 
Furthermore, since thev' may be 
unable to appreciate the over¬ 
all position, employees may 
think a boss NEAR (.>r stingy)/ 
because he drives a harder bar¬ 
gain, because he asks them for 
increased efforts. Yet frf)m the 
boss's point of view all these 
may be essential to the function¬ 
ing of the business—and even to 
the continued employment of the 
staff! We thought that a good 
boss would be less likely to 
seem a BEAR (that is, rude, 
rough, ill-bred), and that this 
Alternative was less apt in view 
of the; word often in the Clue. 

(Neat)—His having few possessions 
often tends to make a man— 

406-4D 

(Bear, Beau, Neat)—^Many a man 
who is not—when single seems 
to become so when married! 

409-19D 

(Neat)—It's often foolish to be— 
over trifles. 434-2D 

NEARLY, adv.^ closely, almost. 

(Really)—Most employees think 

their pay is not this enough. 

896-18D 

We thought that most, which need 
mean no more than 61 per cent, 
made undue alowance for excep* 
tions with REALLY as the Solu¬ 
tion. Not really mean not ac¬ 
tually, not quite. And, in our 
view human vanity is such that 
employees rarely think they are 
paid quite as much as they are 
worth. On the other hand, not 
nearly means nothing like. And 
we thought it true that a least 
51 per cent, of employees think 
their pay is not NEARLY 
enough—today at any rate, with 
the cost of living so high. 

InEAT, adj., nice, elegantly simplej 
i trim, clever, tidy. 

(Feint)—^Describes praiseworthy 
performance. 6-27D 
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*^Near)—Person who is excessively 
this is somewhat exasperating 
to live with. 153-to 

(Nest)—^The more younj^ children 
she has, the harder it usually 
is for w’ife to keep home this. 

356-31A 

(Near)—Man who is unduly this 
often has petty mind. 366-35A 
^(Near)—Falling in love often 
makes youth this. 389-29A 

NEAR means stingy, parsimoni¬ 
ous. Probably those of you who 
put NEAR as the Solution did 
so on the grounds that when he 
falls in love a youth often be¬ 
comes stingy in order to save up 
for marriage. But we hesitated 
to say that falling in love has 
such an effect on a youth so fre¬ 
quently as often. In our view 
it is more? likely to make him 
generous with his money—if not 
to impress his loved one, at least 
to give her what she wants. We 
considered NEAT an ideal Solu¬ 
tion here. If you are a man, 
just recall how carefully as a 
youth you dressed.to meet your 
loved one. And if you are a 
woman—you probably solved the 
Clue correctly I 

(Near)—When people not that way 
incline have to be—, they are 
often uncomfortable. 405-1 ID 
(Near)—As a rule, we’re less like- 


sent it—especially if we are near 
ourselves. 

(Nest)—Well-furnished home usual¬ 
ly appears to be— 449-12A 

In the context of the^ Clue the 
term NEST carried with it a 
wealth of meaning especially by 
virtue of its derivation. A home 
that is worthy of being describ¬ 
ed as a nest must be certainly 
warm, cheerful, cosy and com¬ 
fortable. To suggest that a well 
furnished home usually appears 
to be a nest would amount tx) a 
palpable exaggeration of the 
amenities one can reasonably ex- 
p«t from one's house-hold fur¬ 
niture. More than anything else, 
it is the mental response, sense 
of security and the feeling of 
warmth that make one feel one’s 
house as being a nest and cer¬ 
tainly not the circumstances of 
the place being well furnished. 
For these reasons, we felt we 
could confidently reject the pos¬ 
sible Alternative Solution NEST. 
In so far as the neatness of a 
home is concerned, we had little 
difficulty in agreeing unanimous¬ 
ly that place must usually ap¬ 
pear NEAT (tidy or trim) when, 
it is furnished well. Remember 
that a home may be as neat as 
a pin, but not necessarily cheer¬ 
ful and comfortable for that- 
reason alone. 


ly to criticise person who is—if NEED, v. t., to require; v. i., to be 


we’re that way ourselves. 

431-23A 

We may well believe neatness to 
be a virtue, especially if we are 
NEAT ourselves. Certainly, as 
a rulei, neat people do not suffer 
through neatness in others. The 
Committee did not think there 
was such a good case for NEAR. 
We may not admit that we are 
near—^may not even realize it 
ourselves. We may even deli¬ 
berately blind ourselves to -^e 
fact thinking nearness to be epn- 
- temptible. Finally (and the 
Committee thought this was very 
important) we may suffer from 
oHm people's nearness and re¬ 
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under the necessity of; n., lack, 
want, emergency. 

(Deed)—Pe^n sometimes make® 
himself liable to criminal prose¬ 
cution through desperate this. 

S6-I3A’ 

(Deed, Meed)—Great one of many 
a heroic patriot has been shame¬ 
fully ignored. 95-34A 

(Heed)—It is usually squanderinfi:: 
sympath to bestow it on 
people who never this. 110-33I>' 
The latter was to my mind elimi¬ 
nated by the adverb "usually’* 
for it must always be squander-^ 
ing sympathy to bestow it on» 
people who never keed I thought; 
the only commonsense interpre*- 
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tation of the phrase “never 
nee.d“ was “neve,r want for 
the necessities of life” or words 
to that effect. Now there are 
surely many people on whom, 
although they have never expe¬ 
rienced want, sympathy bestow¬ 
ed need not neccssiirily be squan¬ 
dered. They may have l)een 
mellowed by other cares. How¬ 
ever, It would appear to be true 
that usually symp)athy would be 
squandered on folk who have 
not known the humanizing influ¬ 
ence of real need. 

•if Heed)—Many a self-confident 
youth in his early ‘twenties’ 
feels he is too old to * -' ad¬ 
vice from elders. 136-18D 

'^‘Self-confident’’ seemed to me the 
most significant woad in thbj 
Clue:. Having self-confidence, a 
youth at almost any age and 
particularly in his early “twen¬ 
ties,” might well feel too old to 
need advice from elders. Self- 
confidence, on the other hand, is 
hardly calculated to prevent his 
heeding, or paying attention to 
advice from ciders. Such defer¬ 
ence to age is usually regarded 
as obligatory upon youth. 

.(Heed)—Fond parents often mis¬ 
takenly believe their children 
this all their advice:. 214-38A 

'IVe took particular note of the 
word all in the Clue and felt 
that even fond parents can 
scarcely be so blind as often to 
believe that all their advice is 
HEEDED by their children. 
Surely the behaviour of the 
children must usually make it 
crystal clear that much of such 
advice goes un-heede,d. Fond¬ 
ness, especially in the case ol 
parents, is often due to,, or is a 
form of the protective instinct. 
And in our opinion the protec¬ 
tive instinct when over-developed 
often causes them mistakenly to 
believe that all their advice is 
NEEDED by their children. 

4(Heed)—^Happily mated are the 
husband and wife who always 
this each other! 264-35A 
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HEED means take notice of. Noat^ 
does it follow that because a hus* 
t)and and wife always take no¬ 
tice of each other they are hap¬ 
pily matedSurely it all depends 
on what there is to take; notice 
of. A married couple living a 
“cat and dog” life may be al¬ 
ways taking notice of each 
other exchanging insult for in¬ 
sult and injury for inury! 
the other hand, the requirements*; 
for a happy marriage could 
scarcely be stated more simply; 
in our opinion, than that the 
couple so joined should always 
NEED each other. 

(Deed)—Average person seldom 
remains unmoved by great this. 

271-40A 

Bearing in mind that the Clue spe¬ 
cified the average person we con¬ 
sidered that the Solution NEED 
accorded well with the state¬ 
ment made. Great NEED im¬ 
plies a dire necessity for mate¬ 
rial aid or spiritual comfort, 
more commonly the for¬ 
mer, and the average person has 
the quality of pity in sufficient 
mc 3 ,sure to feel moved by this 
extremity. VV'^e did pot think the 
reaction of the average person to 
a great DEED is invariably 
so uniform, such a deed often 
being too remote from our sphere 
of interest to stir us. Moreover, 
no particular field of perform¬ 
ance was indicated and what is 
regarded as a great deed by 
some is often considered an ir¬ 
rational act by others. For ir- 
stance, among deeds of daring 
the act of the man who went 
over Niagara Falls in a barrel 
ranks high, but it is doubtful 
whether the average person was 
more than mildly amused by it. 
Similarly the performance; a few 
years ago of the “Bird-man’^ 
who, equipped with manufactur¬ 
ed wings and a small petrol en¬ 
gine, jumped from an aeroplattir 
several thousand feet up and 
endeavoured to prove that man 
can successfully emulate! “the 
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soaring eagle and the gliding 

;Heed)—They are rare persons in¬ 
deed who never this flattery. 

2_89-27D 

Beed means observe, notice, listen 
to, and in this sense of the word 
persons who never HEED flat¬ 
tery are not merely rare, they 
are nonexistent. Heed also 
means to concern on^elf about, 

■' or give careul attention to and 
read in this sense we thought it 
would be untrue to say that they 
are rave persons indeed who 
never concern thentselves alK>ut 
or give careful attention to flat¬ 
tery. So much flattery is trans¬ 
parent sycophancy or toadying 
that many more people than im¬ 
plied by the words rare persons 
indeed ignored it. In our view 
the phrasing of the Clue accord¬ 
ed much more aptly with 
NEEI^ in the sense" of require 
or want. There are some souls 
of so highly spiritual a quality 
that they seem to be remotq 
from all mundane desires and 
emotions, but that they are rarq 
indeed will be freely admitted. 
Nor can it be denied, we felt, 
that many of us need a little 
flattery from time to time, if 
only for encouragement or to 
preyent us from becoming de¬ 
pressed or disheartened in our 
endeavours. Without this occa¬ 
sional unction should the more 
often and easily become dissatis¬ 
fied with and uncertain of our¬ 
selves. 

(Heed)—We tend to feel foolish 
^ when having earnestly given 
someone advice, we find he 
doesn't this it. 318-19D 

(Heed)—^We usually feel sympa¬ 
thetically disposed towards 
youngsters who this our advice. 

347-26A 

(Heed)—We often little realize 
how much we this our friends. 

380-5D 

^Heed)—^Perhaps more often than 
they realise, men this the opi- 
j nions of their wives. 387-14A 
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(Heed)—^People given freely to 
offering advice seem seldom to 
care whether we—it! 403-24D 

(Heed)—When in great trouble we 
usually—the counsel of a trusted 
friend. 409-26A 

Perhaps some competitors, while 
agreeing that when in great 
trouble we are more likely to* 
need than to heed the counsel 
of a trusted friend, w’ere of the 
opinion that usually understated 
the case witti NEED. But while 
the Committee did not by any 
means belittle the value of 
friendly advice, they thought 
that there musti be some occa¬ 
sions on which we are better 
abe to solve our troubles by our¬ 
selves. Anti they wejre satisfied, 
therefore, that with usually in 
the Clue NEED was more apt. 
Remember to need advice is not 
necessarily to heed it! They 
thought there was less to be 
said for NEED liecause it went 
even further than need. To say 
thafi when in great trouble we> 
usually HEED the coun.sel of a 
trusted friend w'as, in their opi¬ 
nion, to overlook the vagaries 
of Man—not to mention Wo¬ 
man ! 

(Heed)—The more experience a 
man has of women the less likely 
he is to—advice on the subject. 

431-5D 

(Heed)—Conceited people are apt 
to resent suggestion that they 
ofteji—advice. 446-91> 

NEEDED, p. p., need, 

(Heeded)—Though they often in¬ 
vite it, advice to our friends sel¬ 
dom seems tb be this. 80-12A 
NEEDS, n. pi. need, 

(Seeds)—Additional care makes 
these grow. 17-23D 

(Weeds, Reeds)—^Neglect often 
causes them to multiply. 

76-6I> 

In my opinion the keyword “caus¬ 
es" ruled out Weeds and Reeds. 
Neglect may allow these to mul¬ 
tiply but cannot, I submit cause 
them to do so. Multiplication 
of needs Is, however, often 
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brought! about by the neglect of 
one. Just as one careless lie i 
often necessitates a number of 
subsequent falsehood to support 
it, so does one deliberately ig¬ 
nored need frequently result in 
a jiumber of grave developments j 
which, but for the original neg¬ 
lect, could have been avoided. 
On the material plane, take thq 
case of machinery. A broken 
tooth in a cog wheel if not in¬ 
stantly attended to may well 
■cause widespread damage and 
necessitate a dozen repairs or rc:- 
placements. 

<Deeds)—^Those of many courage¬ 
ous people are not revealed un¬ 
til alter their death. 218-23D 

As there was no indication of the 
nature of the DEEDS, we 
thought the statement complejted 
by this alternative was so vague 
as to be almost pointless. If 
instead of those there had been 
some such words as great ones, 
then DEEDS would not have 
been open to this objection. As 
the Clue stood, however, the 
implication would have been 
that deeds in general; good, bad 
or indiflEerent, done by many 
courageous people are not reveal¬ 
ed until afteir their death. With 
NEEDS in the context, we felt, 
a clear picture was conveyed of 
courageous people; quietly suffer¬ 
ing tribulation, for the sake of 
others or rather than be a bur¬ 
den to others. 

(Deeds)—A man’s these are large¬ 
ly governed by his status. 

245-20A 

A man's DEEDS embraces 
everything he does and it would 
be rather far-fetched we thought 
to contend that a man's actions, 
other than those directly con¬ 
nected with his positon or sta¬ 
tus, are largely governed by the 
latter. On the other hand a 
man's NEEDS are much more 
closely connected with his status, 
since more often than not he 
lias to keep up a standard of liv- 
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ing commensurate with his po¬ 
sition. Hence our choice of 
NEEDS. ^ \ 

(Deeds)—How often does false 
sense of shame make people try 
to hide their these ! 312-31A 

How often —! denoted a high de¬ 
degree of frequency and we hesi¬ 
tated to say that! a false Sense, 
of shame so frequently makes 
people try to hide their DEEDS. 
Whether a sense of shame tlr..^ 
is not false but} iustihable makes 
them do so is another matter. 
We felt that people have a much 
greater tendency to hide their 
NEEDS through a false sense of 
shame. This Alternative embrac¬ 
ed poverty. And, whereas peo¬ 
ple; may with good reason be 
ashamed of shortcomings in 
themselves that lead to poverty, 
to be ashamed of being poor is 
clearly wrong. 

(Heeds) — Apparently, many a 
modem woman—a husband less 
than ever before! 4d2-5D 

NEEDY, lacking necessaries, poor. 
(Seedy, Weedy)—^How difficult it 
is to retain sympathy with 
people who constantly complain 
of their being this. 296-16D 
(Seedy, Weedy)—One n»y reason¬ 
ably surmise that there will be 
far fewer such peoj^ in the 
world a hundred years hence. 

317-35A 

It is, we believe, an established fact 
that with the advance of civili¬ 
zation the human species has 
tejnded to deteriorate physically. 
Tough living conditions seem tc 
have bred men and women o] 
tough physique. It seems doub." 
ful, therefore in view of th< 
ever-increasing tendency to softe 
living and the substitution o 
the machine for man's muscles 
that there will be far fewe 
WEEDY people in the world ; 
hundred years hence. And sine 
softer living has brought in it 
train many ailments which wer 
unknown or rare in man's earlif 
history, it is likewise opgn t 
doubt that a hundred yeai 
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hence will find far fewer SEEDY 
people in the world. H. G. Wells 
and one or two other seers set;m 
to he very pessimistic on this 
matter, in our view the phras¬ 
ing of this Clue accorded best 
with NEEDY, because the large 
scale social weitare plans being 
put into operation by several of 
the leading nations does enable 
one reasonably to surmise that 
poverty and want will be greatly 
diminished in the world a hun¬ 
dred years from now. 

(Seedy)—Being this for a long time 
is apli to impair person’s self- 
confidence. 327-18A 

Whether being out of sorts, i. e. 
SEEDY for long time is apt to 
impair a person's sejf-confidence 
de^nds largely on his circum¬ 
stances and whether he is in any 
way materially affected by his 
condition. Since, it is possible for 
many to be seedy for a long 
time without being materially 
affected thereby, we questioned 
the truth of the statement com¬ 
pleted by this Alternative. To 
be NEEDY means to be very 
poor and to lack the necessities 
of life and w« thought that being 
in such a condition for a long 
time is at least apt to cause a 
man to doubt or feel anxious 
about his ability to improve. 

(Seedy)—It is usually difficult to 
conceal from friend you’re with 
daily that you are this. 362-6D 

It was agreed that usually 
did not go far enough to merit 
selection of SEEDY. This Al¬ 
ternative means either shabby- 
looking or feeling ill. Consider¬ 
ing the formear interpretation it 
was felt that even a casual ob¬ 
server would notice shabbiness, 
which is basically concerned with 
appearance. The latter meaning 
was judged to be inapt because 
seediness is normally reflated in 
onq’s demeanouf, and a friend 
with whom one has daily contact 
would be virtually certain to re¬ 
mark on the change. NEEDY 
does notl involve the same con¬ 
sequence of obvious display, and 
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w€{ have all met the type of per¬ 
son who, though in straitened 
circumstances, affects an out¬ 
ward semblance of having sub¬ 
stantial means. The bold front 
assumed by such people rarely 
deceives friends they are with 
daily, but it was felt that the 
exceptional instances in which 
this was the case lustified the 
use of usually in this Clue and 
the selection of NEEDY as the 
correct Solution. 

(Seedy, Weedy)—Person who is ex¬ 
tremely, this sometipaes reflects 
it in his work. 371-12D 

(Seedy, Weedy)—^When they are 
this, proud-spirited people usual¬ 
ly strive to conceal the fact. 

d85-14D 

(Seedy, Wejedy) —- Unscrupulous 
boss is apt to take advantage of 
employee’s being— 416-lOD 

(Seedy, Weedy)—Pampered per¬ 
sons who become—are seldom, 
able tib bear it philosophcally. 

418-12D 

(Seedy, Weedy, Heedy, Deedy)— 
Person who’s—tends to resent un¬ 
sought advice on the subject. 

435-3D 

NERVE, n., vigour, spirit, v, t., to 
impart vigour to. 

(Serve)—Strong this is essential 
for tennis player to excel in tour¬ 
naments. 94-23D 

(Serve, Verve)—In a legal fight 
few things this a person so well 
as a clear conscience. 16d-22D 

NEST, n., snug retreat, shelter. 

(Neat)—Fortunate is the husband 
whose} wife ensures that his 
home is always this. 89-d5A 

I, discarded the latter because a 
dwelling may be neat yet cheer¬ 
less and uncomfortable. Nest, 
the correct solution, means a 
comfortable home and envisages 
all that the average husband 
could desire. 

(Best)—^Fond bridegrooms usualy 
likes to present his wife with 
this if jMssible. 103-23A 

The solution Best was too* loose 
fitting to merit serious consider-r 
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ation. If it were take» to mean 
the best of everything there was 
the objection that only a lew 
ioiid bridegrooms can afford such 
munificence. On the other hand, 
if the best within a fond bride¬ 
groom’s resources was meant 
the word “always" would have 
been more apt than the word 
“usually”, The^ selected solu¬ 
tion. Nest was, I submit^ much 
easier to justify, for is it not 
practically every loving bride¬ 
groom’s proudest privilege to 
provide his wife with a comfort¬ 
able home ? 

(Neat))—There is something sooth¬ 
ing in the appearance of a home 
which is this. 116-19D 

The word “appearance” ptrhaps 
misled some solvers into select¬ 
ing Neat. Now, when used to 
describe a home. Nest conveys a 
wealth of meaning by reason of 
its derivation which is but pro¬ 
saically defined in the phrase 
“comfortable^ residence.” 1 sub¬ 
mit that the appearance of such 
an abode would be as sure to 
have a soothing effect as a clos¬ 
er acquaintance with it, though 
in a lesser degree. Nest was 
therefore, I thought, in full ac¬ 
cord with the positive nature of 
the Clue. The appearance of a 
neat home, on the other hand, 
may fail to have something 
soothing in ill for many j^ieople 
Indeed, the neatness of some 
houses may well stem forbidding 
to a sensitive and homely per¬ 
son. 

(Jest, Rest)—However, ambitious, 
no man should work so hard that 
he is unable to enjoy this occa¬ 
sionally. 130-26D 

The last-named was the least apt, 

I suggest, because of the adverb 
“occasionally”, which would 
surely havq understated the case 
wdth Rest as the solution. The, 
somewhat sweeping implication 
that ambition and hard work 
would prevent a man from 
enjoying a jest occassioDally laid 
this alternatlye ppen to adverse 
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criticism. In many callings an 
engaging personality and a cor¬ 
dial manner are essential to suc¬ 
cess. This process of elimina¬ 
tion seemed to leave Nest su¬ 
preme. Many an ambitious man 
has ruled a misguidedly rigorous 
sense of duty which has caused 
him to forego the pleasures of 
home life and neglect his nest. 

(Jest)—There's surely something 
wrong with the man who doesn't 
appreciate one. 133-13D 

While the Clue was not so positive 
as it would have been without 
the advert) "usually,” the state¬ 
ment contemplated could permit 
of but little question. A 7iest is a 
comfortable home and a man's 
failure to apf^re-ciate this would, 
with rare exceptions, indicate 
that there is something wrong 
with him. Jcgt, on the other 
hand, does not necessarily mean 
something good or pleasant (as 
is specifically implied by Nest). 
Nor does it follow that because 
a man cannot understand a parti” 
cular jest there must be some¬ 
thing wrong with him. This al¬ 
ternative seemed therefore to be 
the less apt. 

(Neat)—Martial harmony is often 
reflected in home which is this. 

204-35A 

NEAT in this context meant tidy, 
trim, methodical. A home may 
be neat yet cheerless and uncom¬ 
fortable. Its very neatness may 
be the cause of marital dishar- 
money such as when a man who 
is untidy by nature conforms to 
an exacting and meticulous 
wife’s desires for the) sake of 
quietness if not exactly peace. 
Or the boot may possibily be on 
the other foot and the husband 
the tyrant. On the other hand, 
the term NEST when used to 
describe a home imphes the ideal 
in snugness and comfort. Clearly 
such an alxide need not neces¬ 
sarily, or even usually, reflect 
^rital harmony. For pne thing, 
it may be the home of a widow 
and her family or a widower and 
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age They could scarcely bo 
called provident if they di<ln’t. 
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his. But that it often does rte 
iiect such liarmoiiy we believed 
to be indisputable. 

(Rest, Seat, Jest)—It is usually in 
later years that vve ap])ieciate 
this most. 217-i9D 

Surely we are at least as well able 
to appreciate a JEST in our 
youth or middle age as we are in 
later years—perhaps more so. 
A lot necessarily depends, of 
course, on the nature of the lest. 
The ('ommittee felt that the, 
Clue left too much out lor the 
alti^rnative SEAT to be very apt. 
So much dependtd on tlu* cir¬ 
cumstances ni which we uere, or 
b<‘came, seated. Many elderK 
jieoplt* with the disabilities oi ; 
old age chale a good deal at hav- ' 
ing to sit down for so much ol i 
their tune and, lar fioin appre¬ 
ciating their arm chair, are oltc-n 
tired of it. A similar argument 
applied to REST, A NEST on 
the otlier hand is a good deal 
more, tlian a mere place ot rest. 
The term denotes a snug and 
comfortable home in winch res*., 
enforced or otherwise is as agn’e" 
able as it can be. That a nest is 
usually appreciated most in later 
years, when we yearn most lor ■ 
cc^mfort, the Committee believed 
it reasonable to assume. 

(Rest) Provident people usually 
try to ensure they will have this 
in their old age. 287-20D 

Among provident people are many 
who are physically and mentally 
active and it is doubtful whether 
the thought of REST in their old 
age enters into their calculations 
Most of us indeed are acquainted 
with provident people of an 
energetic disposition, who clearly 
hope to go on working or taking 
an active part in business until 
they die. Usually, therefore, we 
thought, overstated the case in 
relation to REST. Wo could 
find nothing to obiect to in the 
statement that provident people 
usually try to ensure that they 
will have a cosy and comfortable 
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(Best)—If hubby’s poor, htnv hard 
it is lor ncwly-wcd wife to make 
this of tht'ir home.! 368-25A 

We fc'lt that the words make thtf 
best of tliL-iy home were open to 
two interprc.tations. One was 
Be content with the home what¬ 
ever it i.s. The other was: Liter¬ 
ally make the home the best 
th.it IS possible m the circums¬ 
tances, as by jiuttiiig what i» 
available to the best use. Wo 
thought that if the first inler- 
jire tation were given U would be 
g(»ing too far .sweepingly to sayZi 
Ib)h> hard it —Surelv this 
would be a malt(‘r of pesrsonal 
leinix-rameni rather than of huh- 
bv’s wealth ' Ami the second 
mt( 1 pretation ^\^>llld scarcely 
have matie sen‘=e, because it is 
at least as hard to make the best 
u.se of a lakh oi riqx-es as it is 
of a huiidifd. But to make horn© 
a NEST (i.e , snug or comfort¬ 
able) requires s^imething more 
jiractical—domestic lurnishings 
rugs, cushions, etc ,—which may 
or may not be expensive, but 
which are certainly not found 
hanging on trees! 

NESTS, n., pi nest. 

(Pests)—Keen gardeners destroy 
these riitlilessly 63-71) 

NET n., moral or mental snare. 

(Set)—Eligible bachelor usually 
finds if. easier to get into, than 
out of feminine this! 392-24I> 

NETTLE, v.t., irritate, provoke, an*- 
noy. 

(Settle)—Wfj are usually glad when 
we have been able to this an 
enemy. 316-7I> 

(Settle)—The vainer your enemy 
the easier it usually is to this 
him. 368-20I> 

(Settle)—Excitable person is often 
easy to this in argument. 

376-lOD 

(Settle)—Good politician is seldom 
easy to—in argument. 444-6D 
(Settle)—Often, the best way to— 
disgnintled worker is to giv« 
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him small increase, in pay. 

439-18A 

SETTLE in this conljext means 
deal effectually with, render 
quite. And we were not prepared 
to say that often the best way 
to satisfy a disgruntled worker 
is to give him a small increase 
in pay. A worker may be dis¬ 
gruntled about things other than 
his pay. Put yourself in the 
worker’s place. If you obiect 
strongly to the methods of your 
boss in carrying on Ins business, 
are you likely to be bought over 
by a small increase in pay? Is it 
not more likely that the offer 
will irnate or annoy you, in 
other words, NETTLE you? 

JIEW, adj., fresh, recent, strange,. 
(Net)—Veil worn by average bride 
at her wedding is this. 87-30D 
The word ’’average” precluded Net 
from being an apt solution, be¬ 
cause all veils are of net. Al¬ 
though the practice is by no 
means common, sometimes a 
bridal veil is worn by two or 
three generations for sentimental 
reasons. The correct solution 
New was therefore consistent 
with “average” in the Clue. 
(Few)—^Nervous people are^ easily 
intimidated by “—” difficulties. 

89-9A 

(Few)—We are inclined to prize 
our personal possessions more 
highly when they are this. 

110-37A 

Whichever the alternative chosen 
the adjective “more” in the Clue 
necessitated a comparison. With 
Few as the solution the only 
logical completion of the sentence 
was “than when they are 
many”. The result, I thought, 
would have been, to say the least 
a highly debatable statement, 
even if “we” were read as 
■ humankind generally, which 
would have been the most favour- 
.able interpretation for the alter- 
' native Few. How often is it that 
the more numerous a person’s 
possissiotts the more jealously he 
:guard8 and values them 1 New, 
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which required “than when they 
are old” to be understood (in 
the grammatical sense of the; 
word) seemed decidedly the ap- 
ter solution. There are some 
possessions which a man parti¬ 
cularly may regard as enhanced 
in value by age or use—a pipe, 
a pair of shoes, perhaps even a 
hat. Nevertheless on the whole, 
we are manifestly inclined to 
prize things more; highly when 
they arc new, 

(F'ew)— '—' gifts for her home' 
appeal more to the average wo¬ 
man than genuine; antiques. 

125-31D 

“Average woman" is a sweeping 
term and love of antiques is far 
from being general among wo¬ 
men. Rather doe^s their practi¬ 
cality as a rule favour the 
modem. The statement complet¬ 
ed by Few would surely, therci- 
fore, have been highly question¬ 
able. New seemed, on the other 
hand, clearly apt. I suggest that 
the average woman does indeed 
prefer new gifts for her home. 
Modern styles are usually supe¬ 
rior in conveniencfy comfort, and 
hygienic qualities. 

(Few)—Employees in a firm who 
speak with deference of a tyran¬ 
nical boss are usually vexy this. 

162-19D 

Usually implies that sometimes the 
case is otherwise. A tyrant is 
one who uses his power arbitra¬ 
rily and oppressively. The; Com¬ 
mittee questioned whether it 
could be said that sometimes 
employees in a firm who speak 
with deference of a tyrannical 
boss are not very FEW. They 
readily agreed, however, that 
sometimes such employees are 
not very NEW. 

(Few)— ^This war holds ’—* terrors 
for those who fought in the last 
one. 199-21A 

In our view, this war holds many 
new terrors for those who fought 
in ther last one, be they soldiers 
sailors or airmen. Tlie 
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que; of war has radically changed. 
I'he divebomber, the parachute 
army, the swiftmoving armoured 
column modern anti-aircraft and 
anti-submarine devices. These 
are; some of the new terrors with 
which the combatant in particu¬ 
lar has directly to contend. An¬ 
other which may affect him less 
directly is the widespread and 
indiscriminate bombing of open 
cities not only with high-cxplo- 
sives incomparably more devas¬ 
tating than ever used before, but 
with showers of incendiaries as 
well. XhtTe is also the Fifth 
Column, by means of which the 
Na^is have set a new standard 
in treachery. The fore-going 
conclusions, on the strengtli of 
which we adjudged NEW to l>e 
apt, in themselves provided good 
ground for the rejection of FEW 
—even if most of the weapons 
that were.’ terrible in the last war 
and are being used in exactly the 
same form today are terrible no 
longer to vjeterans of that war. 
But we.’ could not concede even 
this if. Experience in the last 
war served only to fill many a 
man with dread of another such 
experience. Which is, of course 
by no means to say that he was 
unwilling to fight again for right 
and to brave war’s terrors. 

(Few)—For man who has flirted 
with Death marriage may hold 
" terrors! 206-17D 

Clearly this Clue was not meant to 
be taken literally. Humour was 
the very essence of it, and 
humour achieved, as is often the 
case by exaggeration working up 
to a climax. This was effected 
with NEW as the solution, A 
picture was conjured up of 
marriage holding new terrors for 
the man who has even flirted 
with death, and we were left to 
•dwell on what must be the re¬ 
action of matrimony on one less 
^prenared to face its ordeals! 
FEW, on the other hand, pro¬ 
vided sometiiing of an anti- 
diixuLx rather than a climax. 
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Moreover, may fitted much less 
happily into the sentence com¬ 
pleted by this alternative. 

(New)—A trait of spoilt children 
is that they are forever wanting 
something tins I 241-36A 

(Few)—Slacker's excuses are rarely 
this. 241-33D 

(Few)—A person has to be very 
determined to succeed with— 
ideas. 272-20A 

(Few)—Weak character's excuses 
for repeated failures are seldom 
this. 309-36A 

(Few)—To succeed as a politician 
it would seem one must l>e a 
man of—ideas. 317-18A 

(Few)—We are usually more 
thoughtful in our attitude to¬ 
wards friends when they are 
this. 374-20A 

(Few)—^When they arc this, pretty 
faces seem even prettier to mas¬ 
culine eyes! 376-15D 

(Fe%v)—Senior employee with long 
service under previous boss is 
often critical of new boss with 
—ideas. 377-34A 

The statement completed by FEW 
would have implied that the pre¬ 
vious boss had many ideas—or 
at least more than a few ideas. 
But there was no indication in 
the Clue as to what type of per¬ 
son the previous boss was. May 
not he also have Ijeen a man of 
few ideas? The statement com¬ 
pleted by NEW\, on the other 
hand, called for no such clarifi¬ 
cation regarding the previous 
boss. It clearly implied that 
the new boss's ideas were diffe¬ 
rent from those of the previoiA 
boss. And we thought that a 
senior employee—particularly one 
with long service under the pre¬ 
vious boss—is often critical of 
new boss with new ideas. 

(Few')—Ambitious person usually 
prefers boss with — ^ideas. 

3&4-27A 

Perhaps some of you selected FEW 
b^:ause you thought that hav¬ 
ing a boss wi^ tew ideas would 
give an ambitioua person thr 
opportunity to 4iy out oym 
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ideas. But how often is a boss 
with few ideas smugly content 
with them, and opposed to new 
ideas! We felt that an ambi¬ 
tious person usually prelers a 
boss with NEW ideas—^lor 
obvious reasons ! 

(Few)—Young women are apt to 
be self-conscious when they have 
—clothes 417-15D 

(Few)—His being given—responsi- 
bihtit,s often makes slack worker 
more ehicient. 432-7D 

(P'ew^)—W'Jien privik“gt*s are—em¬ 
ployees usually appieciate them 
more 428-6F) 

We thought there, was less to be 
sai<I lor i-EW here t>ecause the 
privileges, tiiough lew, maybe 
longsiandmg. I'or instance the 
employees may have grown ac- 
customt4 over many years to not 
working on certain days—and 
may therelon* regard sucli holi- [ 
days as part ol a routine and j 
take them for granted. Moreover, 1 
the ernj^loyees may be so em- j 
hittfred by the fewness ol the I 
privileges that even those con-1 
ferred arc little appreciated. ! 
Their attitude might be similar j 
to that ol the waiter who turns 
up his nose at a tiny tip P(,r- 
haps you argued that employee 
ahvays and not merely usually 
appreciate new privileges. But 
surely there are excf ptions. The 
bene/it to be derived from some 
privileges may not be apparent 
until alter some time. 


arc more, than merely subject to 
rigorous supervision in (lermanv. 
The alternative Jews as the solu¬ 
tion would therefore, 1 thought, 
have resulted in an understate- 
iTMiiit. News seemed open to no 
such objection and indeed ap- 
jieared to be altogether apt since 
iiew'spajx'rs and news agencies 
in Ciermany are rigorously con¬ 
trolled by a State department. 
(N<ts)—Husually quickly and 
widely spread about convicts 
when they escape. 189-33A 

NICE, a<lj., agreeable. 

(Rice)—One generally relishes thi.9 
kind of food all the more when 
i Imngry. 160-18L) 

NICHESf, p.. conditions or ])laces in 
hie 

(Riches)—They are fortunate pci- 
soiis w'ho liave fouml tliese which 
they sought in life. 156-31A 

Nu/u's was adjudged to be more 
consistent with the unqualified 
assertion in the Clue. It was 
c|uestioiied whether it could be 
said so sweepingly that people 
are fortunate who have iound 
the richi's w'hich they sought in 
lile 'J'liere must surely be? many 
exceptions, the Committre lelt. 
Nielli’s is much less cricumscrih- 
e<l in its meaning and can be 
taken in this context to signify 
broadly a condition or place »n 
hie. Now, generally sneaking, 
w'e seek niches that wdll make 
us happy. But seldom, alas! <lo 
we find the niches we really seek ! 


NEWER, adj., comp New. NIGH—Ad., near; next. 


(Fewer)—The—thc‘v are the more j 
likely office rules are to be [ 
obeyed. 411-21D 

NEWS, n., tidings, fresh informa¬ 
tion. 

(Newt)—Travels rapidly overland 
and under w^ater. 6-17D 

(Nets)—Often spread widely by 
jxilice to help to catch criminal. 

20-23D 

(Jews)—Clearly subject to rigorous 
supervision in Germany. 133-ldA 
It surely cannot reasonably be 
called partizan to say that Jews 


(High)—Young woman is apt to get, 
impatient when she thinks it— 
time her favourite suitor proposed 
marriage! 430-13I> 

Much has been said and written 
about the pleasure of anticipa¬ 
tion being greater tlian the plea¬ 
sure of realisation. Neverthe¬ 
less, when we are expecting 
something pleasant to happen io 
us we look forward eagerly to it, , 
and we tend to wish behind us 
the hours that separate us from 
its happening. Think?,, then, of 
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how a young woman feels when 
she is expH^cting her favourite 
suitor to ask h£*r to marry him. 
Does she not long for the pro¬ 
posal? And is she not apt to get 
impatient when she thinks it | 
nigh time (that is, nearly time) 
tor him to propose? We thought 
so. We thouglit there was less 
of a case for HIGH liecause to 
say thatl it is high time some¬ 
thing was done is to say that it 
is luily time something was done i 
that should have been done well [ 
before. And we considere<l that ' 
a young woman is more than i 
merely apt to get impatient i 
when a proposal of marriage ! 
from her favourite suitor is long; 
overdue. I 

HGHT, n., dark period between <lav | 
and <lav, i 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. j 

(Sight, I'ight)—Imaginative child- j 
ron arc; apt to be terrified bv'' 
this. 148-231) I 

(]*'ight)—How long this often seems j 
when one is longing lor it to j 
be over. 228-25A i 

HfiHTS' n., pi. night. | 

(Lights)—Cause many motorists a i 
great deal of extra anxiety thcjje ! 
days. 211-16A! 

That witli A.R P. regulations many j 
motorists may experience some j 
anxiety about tlie shading of I 
their lights we readily under- t 
.stvxxl. 13iit the wools a gn'ot j 
of extra anxie\\ would in j 
our opbiion have exagg('rat< d j 
with LKillTS as the solution { 
On the other hand, with sulxlued j 
lighting anti eonsetjuently re¬ 
duced visdiilitv NKillTS tlo, we 
lelt, undoubttdlv (Miise manv 
motorists a great deal ot anxudv 
these tlavs. 

NIL, n., nothing. 

((.)il)—Prospector olten strikes. 

14-32A 

If prospectors frequently struck 
oil, how many of us would not 
forthwith forsake our humdrum 
daily routine to become opulent 
oil-strikers! Alas, the path of 
the average prospector is strewm * 
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with disappointments and I sub¬ 
mit, therefore, that the word 
“Olten" in the Clue, clearly 
ruled out "Oil" and as clearly 
pointed to "Nil" as the more 
logical solution. 

NINNY, 11 ., .simpleton, fool 

(Nanny)—Children arc seddom slow 
to take advantage of one. 

283-2 ID 

NIP, n. a small draught of spirits, 
a j)iiich, bite 

(Pip Sip)—Swallowed hastily wall 
almost certainly give you chok- 
,ing .sen.sation. 70-33A 

Pip 1 immediately discarded as be¬ 
ing most inapt. One wcmld be 
more likely to ex^K'rience a,, chok¬ 
ing sensation swallowing a pip 
slowly than by doing so hastily. 
A sip is a small mouthful of 
liquid Could one say that this, 
perhaps tea, swallowed hastily 
would almost ccTlainly cause a 
choking sensation-' Surely not, 
Nip meaning a small quantity of 
spirits, remained to be consider¬ 
ed and its claims seemed by far 
the strongest A nip, with a 
high content of alcohol, should 
definitelv be taken slowdv as a 
liquor Sw'allowed hastily, it 
must almost certainly give one 
chc>king sensation. 

(Naj))—I’suallv refre^shes one w'hen 
one is feelimg tired. 103-28.A 
Nip in my opinion, wvis plainly 
tli(' better soliiiioii in view* of the 
w<«nl nsuallv in the Clue. Sleep 
an<l the nt'rves are inseparably 
ci'iinecod So a nap c^r a short 
sleei) will alwavs refresh a tired 
pcrvoTi Ihit a nip. a short drink, 
wine or spirits, though it 
usuallv refreshes one does not al¬ 
ways do so. l"or instance, in the 
east' ol a habitu.d toper a nip 
A\ ill have no effect, 

(Lip)—Stiff one sometimes helps a 
man to pass successfully through 
a trying test. 120-29D 

“Stiff li]i" could only be read 
figuratively to moan “fortitude-". 
Now' the adverb “sometimes" 
w’ould in my opinion have much 
undcTstated the frequency tyith 
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which fortitude helps a man to 
the eyid postulated in the Clue. 
On the other hand a stiff nip 
(of spirits) taken for such a pur¬ 
pose may well prove a handi¬ 
cap rather than a help. There 
can be litfle doubt, h’owf.ver, 
that sometimes the “dutch 
courage" derived from a stiff 
drink is beneficial. 

(Lip, Pip)—Some excitable people 
are apt to be upset by this. 

202 - 211 ) 

(Nap)—Often helps to calm pt'rson 
in state of tension. 299-7D 

(Nap)—Too frequent recourse to 
this is apt to dull a person’s wits. 

325-24D 

NIPS* n., pi. nip. 

(Naps)—Excessive indulgence in 
these eventually harms average 
constitution. 51-18A 

(Tips)—Too many at the; Race¬ 
course are ap^ to obscrue a pun¬ 
ter's judgment. 137-33A 

The Committee thought the words 
“are apt to” implying a mark¬ 
ed tendency did not modify thei 
word “obscure" sufficiently for 
the alternative Tips. Too many 
tips may be apt to obscure the 
judgment of a novice punter but 
hardly that of an experienced 
one. “Sometimes obscure" would 
surely have beep nearer the mark 
The average punter usually gets 
more tips than he can act upon, 
in other words “too many", lie 
probably hears something about 
most short-priced horses in a race 
and perhaps aliout several long- 
priced ones; it is his business to 
discriminate. On the other 
hand, “too many nips'* was 
much more definite. They must 
inevitably have some inliuence on 
any punter and at lea.st be “apt 
to,” if not certain to, obscure 
his judgment. 

NO^ n., negative particle* of denial. 
(Go)—Parents of troublesome child¬ 
ren are often obliged to use this 
word sharply! in-35A 

I thought a few moments' careful 
r^ection could leave but little 
doubt in the mind of the shrewd- 
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solver as to the superior 'aptness 
of No. “Go" is seldom used by* 
itself in the circumstances des¬ 
cribed. As a rule it is coupled 
with at least one other word, as 
in "Co away I" or is part of a 
longer sentence, such as “Go and 
do what I fc/Z you! “ In these 
instances the italicised words art 
those which usually receive parti¬ 
cular emphasis. “No/’ how;;^ 
ever, is often utterd alone and 
consequently all the feeling ol 
the speaker is concentrated in 
the one short sountl. Of how 
explosively the monosyllabic 
negative can bt pronounced most 
of us have rueful memories! 

(fjo)—Often very difficult to say to 
a tempter. 196-9A 

(So)—If we consider a request un¬ 
reasonable we usually say this 
295-35A 

When we consider a request un¬ 
reasonable do we usually say SO. 
that is, do we usually tell the 
person concerned that his or her 
request is unreasonable;? Our 
opinion was that we do some¬ 
times, but we don't usually. Be¬ 
cause very often reasons of fad. 
or a desire not to hurt or offend, 
preclude us from being so frank. 
But if we consider a request un¬ 
reasonable we do as a rule give 
a negative reply. In other words, 
however we may phrase 1h<‘ 
reply, we say NO in effect 
Hence our selection of this Solu¬ 
tion. 

(To)—Large numbers of young men 
now in fighting forces desire— 
return to tlieir previous occupa-' 
tion. 321-31 A* 

This was a difficult Clue* to decidi* 
and we could only be guided by 
the key words large numbers. 
Large numbers, in the given con¬ 
text implied a great many but 
not the majority of the young 
men now in the fighting force^' 
who had previous occupations. 
Our individual observations 
lating to the question led us* 
to the; conclusion that of the 
body of young men referred to 
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a majority do desire To return 
to their previous occupations, but 
that the remainder, constituting 
large numbers, unsettled by their 
war experiences do not so desire. 
P'or these reasons we considered 
NO the; better answer here. 

NOB, n., a knob, head, a swell. 

(Nod)—Bargains can often be oV)- 
tained by u.sing this judiciously 
at auction sale. 114-36A 

Nob is a slang term for the human 
head and I submit that the apt¬ 
ness of the selected solution must 
have been at once apparent to 
the average solver. In my opi¬ 
nion. Nob was su.sceptiblc to no 
adverse criticism, However, the 
other alternative had to be con¬ 
sidered. I thought the phrase 
“using this judiciously" provid¬ 
ed good grounds for its rejec¬ 
tion. It is a custom at some 
auction sales to give intimation 
of a bid by nodding, but surely 
the judicious use. of one’s brains 
rather than the nod itself is the 
real reason that bargains are 
thus obtained. Moreover, a nod 
is by no means the only signifi¬ 
cant gesture made by experienc¬ 
ed bidders. Other signs are em¬ 
ployed with equal effect such as 
a movement of the hand. In 
these cases also Nob holds good 
as something by the judicious use 
of which bargains can be ob¬ 
tained. 

(Lob)—By using this cleverly a 
smart bowler often manages to 
trick careful batsman. 120-29A 

(Job, Rob) Sometimes harder to 
do than one would think. 

314-38D 

We decided that ROB was the{ 
least apt among the three words 
having reasonable claims to con¬ 
sideration as the Solution. Be¬ 
cause even assuming for argu¬ 
ment's sake that one does consi¬ 
der how hard it is merely to rob 

• (as distinct from robbing and 
“getting away with it"). We 
reasoned that the frequency with 
which it is harder to rob than 
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one would think was too open a 
question for the purpose of the 
Clue. In other words, wc lelt 
that merely to say it is some¬ 
times harder to rol) than one 
would think was pointless or too 
vague to have any detliiitej 
meaning. JOB .suffered similar¬ 
ly from vagueness. Moreover, 
since it is human nature to 
underrate fhe work of other peo¬ 
ple compaied with oni‘’s ov\n, to 
say that only sometimes a job is 
harder to do than one would 
think might well be an under- 
stateiiicnt, ratlur is it often so^ 
There remaineti the word, NOB 
which appealed to us strongly. It 
IS a colloquial term meaning a 
member of the upper classes. 
This Alter native, we felt, com^T 
pletod a statement that definite¬ 
ly had point, conjuring up a pic¬ 
ture in no way factitious. Mem¬ 
bers of the upper classes are al¬ 
most proverbially regarded a® 
prey for the swdndler or for some" 
body who indulges in shar|> 
practice. They are often regard¬ 
ed as having more money than 
thty know wdtat to do with, and 
as being unduly trustful, per¬ 
haps, through an exaggerated 
sense of chivalry or courtesy. But 
nowadays, particularly with 
taxation what it is, the world is 
by no means such an easy place 
for members of the upper classes. 
And in the hard fight for exist¬ 
ence they are becoming more 
realistic and practical. With 
these reflections, we felt it was a 
reasonable comment on life to 
say that a nob is sometimes har¬ 
der to do than one would think. 

NOES, n., pi. no. 

(Nods)—However vehement they 
may be. a woman’s need seldom 
be taken at their face value. 

77-5A 

The w'ord vehement would have 
applied rather weakly to nods or 
noes and most keen solv^ers were, 
I feel, soon pondering the asser¬ 
tion made by the inclusion of 
the alternative Noes. Few will 
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/gainsay the proverbial truth that 
a woman’s no often means ptr- 
haps, if not yes. But there were 
to 1)0 reckoned with the words 
‘however vehement they may 
1)0.' Now I submit that this 
premise made it mi more difficult, 
perhaps easier, to iustity tlie 
statement. How of tin is the 
weight of emphasis on a wo¬ 
man's. No the measure of her 
indetermination at heart' Whi ¬ 
ther It is a desperate effort to 
conceal a rilenting favour of 
mind or whether she credits the 
person addressed with the pow-rrs 
of discernment necessary to 
assess thi negative at its value 
is a problem for psychological 
study. 

J^OISE. n.. excessive .sound, clamour ) 
(Poise)—It IS not generally realiz¬ 
ed that this affects human health 
to a considerable extefft. 

166-4D 

It was agreed that both noise and 
poise do in fact affect human 
health to a considerable extent. 
Tlie Committee's decision was 
therelore based on the words; “It 
is not generallyV reali/ed that—' 
Now when w'e say something is 
not general we imply that many 
people might think it is so. and ' 
that therefore it must be fairly [ 
W'idesprt‘ad. The Committee! 
were satisfied that realisation ol j 
the considerable extent to which j 
noise affects human health is! 
indeed faiily widespread. Tlu'v ' 
very much queslioiiftl whethei ! 
this IS so in tlie c.ase of poise. I 

INONE, n , no amount. j 

(l->one)—Credulous speculators who 
.seek excessive profits often get 
187-.'f4A 

Surely it would be casting a giave 
reflection on the law to say that 
credulous s])(‘C'ulaf ors who seidi 
excessive piofits ollen gel done, 
or swindled. Although one may 
1)0 credulous and seek excessive 
profits one still has every right 
to its protection We, for our 
part, were of the opinion that 
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often w'ould have made an ex¬ 
aggeration of the statement com¬ 
pleted by i>ONE. We did not 
think it could reasonably be 
disputed, however, that credu¬ 
lous speculators who seek exces¬ 
sive profits olten get NONE. 
Greed and credulity are indeed 
heavy handicaps in the specula¬ 
tive market. 

NOOK, 11 ., out-of-the-way corner, 
recess secluded place. 

(Book)—Most children and many, 

I grow'n-ups have a favourite— 

I 409-19A 

NOSE n., the organ of smell, a snout 
I V. i., detect thrust. 

(Rose)—Scents. 20-221) 

Many a rose has no perfume, but 
every normal nose is able to 
smell. J*'or this reason “Nose" 
seemecl to be the only logical 
answ'er to the Clue. 

(Note)—Sharp one often helps 
astute employer to anticipate 
grievances. 32-16D 

(Rose)—The degree of its beauty or 
handsomeness largely depends 
on its shape. 102-27A 

It may help new solvers of these 
pu/lcs to learn something about 
the construction of this Clue. In 
its original form 1 omitted the 
words “or handsomeni'ss'' think¬ 
ing that its context was already 
sufficiently weighted in favour 
of the intended solution Nosr. 
On reflection, however, the Clue 
seemed to require a further 
poiiifir, so 1 slipped in those two 
words “or handsomeness” to ful¬ 
fil that requiremiuit. For we do 
not sav ol a rose that it is 
“handsome'' we em])loy other 
adji'itivis such as lovidy, beau¬ 
tiful fragrant, etc. But we, do 
i oinmonlv speak of a handsome 
fio'.e It it adorns a male face and 
of a beautilul no.-^e if it he .a 
woman's Again the digree of a 
rij.sy’s beauty defiends “largely" 
on Its colour and to a much lesser 
extent on its shape: whereas the 
beauty or handsomeness of a 
nose depends almost entirely on 
its shape;. 
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(Note )—As a rule it is easy to 
detect a false one. 165-21A 

The success which some clev’er 
counUrfeiters enjoy before their 
nelarious work is detected proves 
that it is by no means easy to 
recognise a false, clevtrly lorged 
currency NOTE. With regard 
to the other relevant interpK ta¬ 
li on of note, i.e., a musical 
sound, the Committee thought it ^ 
woukl be an overstaUment to | 
say that as a rule it is easy to I 
detect a false one. since an cx-^ 
ceptionally good ear for music ^ 
is often necessary to detect a 
sound which is out oi key. The 
Committee considered that NOSE 
furnished an apt solution be¬ 
cause, leaving aside the compara¬ 
tively lew cases in which a per-} 
son lias lost his nose through I 
some injury and had it replaced 
with a grafted substitute, the 
majority of false noses are those 
worn by comedians and cknvns 
and the: like, of w'hich synthetic 
organs the most conspicuous 
characteristic is their diverting 
obviousness. 

(Pose)—Young men arc apt to dis¬ 
like young women who have 
tendency to this. 207-18A 

This mav be an age of realism in 
which a spade is a spade—but a) 
woman is still a woman ’ Ad- ; 
inittedly she d(x*s ihU pose as | 
she did no—she moiiifii^ her j 
]K’)v ft) the times ! J’or Posing is i 
just one of tlie many artitues' 
that are the very briath <)f hie 
to w'oman. Wlieretore, we iidt | 
to say voting men .ne apt to dis- j 
like voung wonun who have aj 
tendency to POSE niiglit almost j 
be tantamount to saying that 
voung men in genetal are apt 
to be rnisogyiiists ! Admittedly, 

I he other Alti rnative may have 
been criticised along some what 
similar lines, sinep women as a 
sex tend to be inquisitive. But 
the term NOSE is commonly 
taken to imply something more 
than ordinary farniiiine curiosity; 
and whereas the Clue* spoke only ^ 
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I of a tendency to nose, it also 
! said young men were only apt 
I to dislike the young women de-s- 
cribed. 

[not, adv , of negation. 

(Sot)—One can often tell from 
studying a man's face whethtr he 
is Ujnpt'rate or this 130-33A 

A person who cannot strictly be 
termed "temperate" need not 
necessarily be a sol. Besides, 
with this alternative the word 
"often" would have led to an 
understatement, for surely one 
can "usually" tell by studying 
a man’s face that he is a sot. 
Not to my mind was the most 
apt solution for, as the Clue 
states, if one can often tcJl from 
studying a man’s face whether 
he IS "temperate" one can also 
tell whether he is "not tem¬ 
perate." 

(Hot)—It IS healthier to w^ork in a 
well-ventilated room than in one 
which IS— 137-17D 

The statement completed by Hot 
would have implied that a hot 
room must necessarilv' be badly 
v<‘ntilated, whch is untrue. Not 
was obviously apt. 

(Hot. Hot)—Some f)f the; affec¬ 
tionate things which lovers say 
are true many are this! 

222-37A 

(Now)—An early return to cheaper 
living conditions does—setm 
probable 321-35A 

(Now)—By most peo])le the pros- 
Iiects of an enduring peace are— 
considered bright. 347-27A 

(Hot)—Whrtlier one consid(‘rs a 
novel good or—depends largely 
on one’s literary taste. 403-23A 
(Now)—Prf)bably most sensible 
women think the time is—ripe 
for lull sex equality. 405-25D 

(Hot)—T*erson whose temper is 
cold Is olten less popular than 
one whose temper is— 4()7-12A 

(Now')—The notion of w'omm one 
elay gerverning the world docs— 
seem desirable to many men! 

421-15A 
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‘Xet men say whate're they will— 
woman, woman, rules them 
still". But the question here 
was whether the notion of wo¬ 
men one clay govarmng ^besides 
ruling!) the world seems desir¬ 
able to many men. We were of 
the opinion that not many men 
—and, to do them iiistice, not 
many women—would hke to see 
the world governed by women. 
Perhaps me n feel that \vonien 
already \N ield enough pcjwer! 
"The history of women is the 
history of the A\orst from of ty¬ 
ranny the w(jrld has ever known 
The tyranny of the weak over 
the strong. It is the; only ty¬ 
ranny that lasts". Thus Oscar 
Wilde. 

(Rot)—Listening to politicians’ 
speeches itVs often difficult to 
tell how much is sincere and how 
much i.s— 421-3D 

(Now)—In most countries, appa¬ 
rently, there's—a little hope of 
income-tax reductions. 433-7D 

Only a little hope even NOW of 
income-tax reductions, when some 
relief has already been given in 
the latest budgets? We preferr¬ 
ed to say that in most countries, 
apparently, there is NOT a little 
hope—that is to say there is 
considerable hope—of income- 
tax reductions. Mark that the 
Clue only said hope. Surely 
the opinion is gaining ground 
that with income-tax as high as 
it is and incentives so lacking, 
there is reasonable basis for argu¬ 
ment that more revenue might 
ultimately be realized if income- 
tax were reduced. 

NOTE, n., a musical sound or 
character; v.t , to set down, ob¬ 
serve closely. 

(Nose)—False one makes singer 
look foolish. 19-25A 

In the course, of their careers many 
singers have to don a false nose 
when making uy^ for a particular 
part. For this rea.son, "Nose" 
seemed a poor solution to the 
Clue. Moreover, it is only a 
spurious olfactory organ of an 
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eccentric shape; or rubicund hue 
which gives the wearer a foolish 
appearance! But a false "note" 
does make any singer worthy of 
the name appear foolish in the 
eyes of the more critical memljers 
of his or her audience,. 

(Nose)—^]Mo.st women are quick to 
this when scandal is brewing. 

242-11A 

(Nose)—In the pursuit of their 
calling journalists have to this a 
great dtal more than they would 
otherwise do. 283-19A 

The term journalists emliraces a 
large and widely varied body of 
writers for tlie Press, including 
editors and sub-editors, reporters' 
columnists, cemtributors of special 
articles, reviewers of literature, 
music, art, drama, etc. Broadly 
sp<*aking the term covers all 
writers of factual, i.e., non- 
creative prose who contribute re¬ 
gularly or fairly regularly to 
newspapers or periodicals. Here 
we were concerned with those 
writers who follow journalism as 
a profession, and we asked our¬ 
selves whether it could truly be 
said that journalists as a body 
are obliged in the pursuit of their 
calling to NOSE a great deal 
more than they would otherwise 
do. To nose, in the sense that 
applied here, means to pry, or 
s(arch out intrusively. Reflect¬ 
ing on the many different kinds 
<^f writers describable as journa¬ 
lists we decided that the state¬ 
ment completed by NOSE would 
not have been true. For ins¬ 
tance, It would not be true to 
say that journalists who specia- ^ 
lise in particular subjects, such 
as prjlitical economy, science, 
literature and art, etc., have to 
resort to any investigation or 
research properly describable as 
prying. On the other hand we 
conindered .if self-evident that 
all journalists, by virtue of their 
calling, are obliged to NOTE, 
i.e. ol)serve. noticej, give atten- ^ 
tion to,record, a great many"" 
more facts and details than they 
would otherwise do. 
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(Nose)—Busy bodies usually this a 
lot. 331-6D 

Busybodiqft always and in¬ 

trude, i.e. NOSE into other peo¬ 
ple's business a lot, which is 
.why they are called busybodies. 
NOTE in the coii'<xt here meant 
notice, observe, and we agreed 
that busybodies as a rule notice 
a lot of details about people and 
things which the remainder oi 
us iail to observe. 

NOTICE, n. & V. t. Intimation 
warning. 

(Novice)—Skilled worker ten<ls to 
be less skilled at his work when 
he’s under— 444-26A 

NOTIONS, n., ideas, conceptions, 
opinions. 

(Lotions)—Those of some Quacks 
are dangerous. 26-14A 

(Potions, Lotions)—How irritating 
people sometimes are when they 
try to force their p<*t the.se; on 
us. 202-21A 

NOVICE, n., a beginner, an initiate. 

(Notice)—Not feared by employed 
man ot skill. 6-3A 

NOVICES, n., pi. novice. 

(Notices)—These along the road are 
given lititle consideration by 
speeding road hogs. 106-9A 

NOW, adv., at the present time. 

(Not)—When we read of differ¬ 
ences between the leading 
nations most of us are—very 
concerned. 337-71) | 

(Not)—It is—^generally recognized 
that young women are as able 
as yooung men to earn a living. ! 

389- 151) 

(Not)—There are this many reflec-1 
tivo people who regret the dis¬ 
covery of atomic power. 

390- 30A 

NOT many reflective people who 
regret the discovery of atomic 
power? Just think of the horrors 
of the atomic bombs already 
used—and of the potential 
horrors of the “improved” ato¬ 
mic bomb! If mankind were 
more ready for atomic power, if 
there were more understanding 
and brotherly love on earth, re- 
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flective people might not regret 
its discovery. But lu the present 
stale of the world? Witii these 
reflections, we firmly set our 
laces against NOT. We felt that 
many reflective people who wel¬ 
comed the atomic bomb in the 
belief that it endtd the War, 
NOW have second thoughts. Ad¬ 
mittedly, atomic energy could 
l)C‘nelit humanity m countless 
ways, but in our opinion many 
relifctive ^itxiiple consider that., 
the ilevastaiing annihilating 
power of the atomic bomb over¬ 
shadows other uses to which 
atomic power may be put—even, 
to thtj maturing of whisky in 
hours instead of years 1 
(Not)-^l'ew thoughtful fieople be¬ 
lieve that world government is 
this practicable. 393-50 

(Not)—Few' reflective people think 
the world has—largely recovered 
from the effects of the war. 

414-16D 

In there not ample evidence to sup¬ 
port the statement that few re¬ 
flective people think the w’orld 
has NOW largely recovered from 
the effects ol tlie war? We, for 
our part, were unanimous about 
the aptness of this Solution. And 
it was but a logical conclusion 
that we thought NOT was less 
apt. Surely many, if not most, 
reflective people think the w^orld 
has NOT largely recovered froni 
the effects of the w'ar! 

(Not)—Generally speaking, young 
men and w'omen are—more poli¬ 
tically minded than those of a 
generation ago. 417-1 ID 

(Not)—Apparently, understanding 
betw'eeii parents and young, 
children is—better than it was 
fifty years ago. 444-18A. 

(Not)—Probably most of us regret 
past opportunities which we 
w’ould—grasp. 442-12A. 

NUMB, adj., without feeling. 

(Dumb)—^Undeserved bitterly un¬ 
kind words often have the effect 
of making a person ieej this. 

118-301> 
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The word “feel" to my mind call¬ 
ed lor the selected solution. One 
can leeil nutnb, but hardly feel 
dumb. C)nt; is eitiier s^>eechless 
or not speechless. Moreover, 1 
thought the (.xtremely emphatic 
nature of the words “uncfeserv- 
ed bitterly unkind" made Numb 
the better solution because; this 
alternative described a more pro¬ 
found reaction than dumbness. 

NURSE, n., one who tends a sick 
patient; v.t., to suckle or tend. 

(Purse) — Serious illness makes 
heavy demands on the, patient’s. 

43-29A 

Here the word patient's pointed 
definitely to the solution Nurse. 

A patient; might be, a child or a 
pauper in which case the solu¬ 
tion Purse would obviously be 
ridiculous. 

•<Curse)—How many people would 
we cc/ase to think lucky if we 
knew how they this their for¬ 
tune ! 286-61> 

The tragic picture of the million¬ 
aire being pushed around in an 
invalid’s chair—a physical, and 
even a mental, wreck solely be¬ 
cause of his riches and conse¬ 
quent indulgences—is a popular 
conception. At any rabs ^t is 
the theme of many such pojiu- 
lar conceptions. HutJ the Com¬ 
mittee for their part questionoxl 
whether, of the people we think 
lucky, such a large proportion as 
was indicated in the; (due ('URSIC 
their fortune. Usually the Com¬ 
mittee felt, rich people enjoy j 
the good things of the world aiul : 
ha VO a lively appreciation ol j 
their privileged circumstances, j 
‘But the C'oinmittee agreed that ! 
we think very many peoph;' 
merely lucky who actually are 
attended with no more luck (in 
the commonly accepted sense ol 
the word) than we. Rather <lo 
they owe their position to dili¬ 
gence and the husbanding of 
their resources. And su^ly to 
lie diligent and husband your 
resources is to NURSE your for¬ 
tune. 


(Curse)—Lack of repairing facili¬ 
ties have caused many motorists 
to this their cars during la.st few 
years. 360-19A 

(Curse )—How often do women 
.show their true feelings tiowards 
a man when they this him! 

390-20D 

Perhaps some misogynists (if thtxe 
be any such monsters among our 
competitors) furtively inserted 
CURSE—and posted their entries 
before their womenfolk could see 
them. Others, more reckless, 
may have been found out—and . 
then had every need of tender 
nursing! We for our part n*- 
coiled from such treachery, Chi- 
v'alrous to a man, we refused to 
believe that women so oflpn 
mean what they say, even when 
they curse us. Actions speak 
not only louder, but more sin¬ 
cerely than words; and wc( held 
that when tfiey NURSE a man 
women very often show their 
true feelings towards him. That 
they may be; the cause of his re- 
cpiiring such attention is beside 
the point! 

(Curse)—It’s usually a sign of weak 
character when people this them¬ 
selves unduly. 400-9l> 

(('urse)—Seit-madc bf<s.ses an* often 
less apt than oth(‘rs to—their 
employees. 420-14A 

(CuTM*)—No mat!,(‘r how naughty 
her children, fond mother sel- 
<l<im employs harsh— 422-8D 

We had to la* mindlul here of ill- 
bied unetlucated mothers—\\t* 
men v\ hose only restriction m 
language is the limitation ot 
th<*ir vocabulary, which may brj 
singularlv rich in oit(‘nsi\’e terms. 
With such women the use ol bad 
language or swi'ar-words may be 
a habit. But they may be? just 
as foial nir)thers as tho.se who 
are well-bred and educated, and 
(jieThaps by very reason of their 
fondness) may get very workccl- 
iip with a naughty child, es¬ 
pecially a child whose naughti¬ 
ness takes the form of endanger- 
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ing himself. Ju.st Ihink of the 
child that; runs into a busy road 
and narrowly escapes death. In 
our view, therefore, CURSE here 
did not imply sucli severity as 
NURSE. Deliberately employ¬ 
ing a harsh nurse would be al¬ 
most ensuring that the child 
should be treated liarshly. Then 
you may ask, does a fond motlux 
ever employ a harsh nurse? Yes, 
For one thing, sIh; might not be 
aware when engaging ht r that j 
the nurse is harsh. j 

NT'RSED, p p. nui.se i 

(Cursed)—Many men find it diffi- i 
cult to submit patiently to being j 
this 109-5Di 

The moderateness of the phrase j 
“difficult to submit pa^diuitly" i 
and also, r<‘lativelv spe.iking, of 
the adjective; “many" madf‘j 
Nnrsf'd the apitor alternative m : 

mv opinion Most if no' vit-i 

tually all men must surely Imd j 
it har<l to bear curs<‘s with j 
patiencf; On the other hand, i 
some men are manifestlv not ; 
averse t.o being nursed and a 
few' with chihiish natures, ac- j 
tually eiijov the; fuss made of | 
them when they are believed to , 
be unwell. Neverthe:less, man • 
being a proverbially iniimtient 
animal there can be no gain¬ 
saying Ihc'it many men <lo find 
it difficult to submit to .such 
treatment witli calm endurance 
NURSES, n,, pi. nurse. 

(Purses)—They minister to the 
sick. 50-17A 

NITT, n., showy young man., dandy 
(Nun)—Young |Kople are apt to 
feel ill at ease with this kind of 
person. 291-19A 

Having regard to the large num¬ 
ber of young people who attend 
convents and receive their early 
education from nuns, we did not 
think the statement completed 
by NUN could be iustified. NUT 
, is a slightly old fashioned slang 
term for a showy young man, a 
dandy, and since normal young 
people in general are apt to be 
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embarrassed by forms of affecta¬ 
tion of dress and dc;meanour-— 
being rather unsure how^ to take 
them—we felt tliat the assertion 
computed ])v this Solution w'as 
a broadly true geiierali/ation. 

OAF, 11 ., a changeling, a lout. 

(Oar)—Sometimes difficult for in¬ 
experienced per.son to handle. 

284-18D 

(Oof)—It usually hurts proud man 
to have to bow in submission 
to mere this. 292-36A 

“It revolts me but I do it!“ cries 
the jirouil and haughty Pooh 
Ikih, referring to his position as 
“a salarie<l minion'', fie further 
assurers us that he mortifies his 
pride continiialh'. and e.vclaims 
“Another insult an<l a light one, 

1 think", as Ik* tak(‘s a bribe I 
tpiote this simply to show' how 
ready the proudest ot men arc 
to humble theTns( lv(‘s before 
gold’ Oui chud ulpection to 
OOl" however, was that money 
being the power it is, bowing in 
submission to it is such a com¬ 
mon exjK'ntiice of mankind that 
men (be they proui.1 or otherwise) 
'•carcelv realise when they do so 
in many instanc(s. Much more 
<)bvious must it be, w’e felt, es¬ 
pecially to a proud man, w'hen 
he has to bow- in submission to 
a mere OAl', that is an awkward 
lout or dolt, and thus, having 
to do so does, wo concluded, 
usually hurt a proud man. 

(Oof, Off) Proud young woman 
who marries—is apt to bo 
sneered at. 439-14A 

OAFISH’, adj., idiotic, awkward. 
(Offish)—This guest is often a 
worry to hostess— 282-10 

We felt that OAFISH accorded 
more closely with the frequency 
denoted by often in the Clue. 
OFFISH means merely inclined 
to aloofness; distant, reserved, 
or stiff in manner. An oaf is 
variously defined in the dic¬ 
tionaries as an awkward lout,- a 
person who is foolish, rough, and 
unpolished in behaviour: a dolt 
(a dolt is a dull or stupid fellow)» 




OAR 


OBJECT 


Admittedly, the nature of her 
guests is usually known to a 
hostess when she issues invita¬ 
tions; and a sensible hostess, 
when inviting an oaf to be her 
guest, tries to ensure that any 
other guests invited are of a type 
unlikely to take offence at his 
behaviour. But an oaf might 
well come uninvited, whereas an 
offish person is not given to gate¬ 
crashing. 

(Offish)—Sheer nervourness is apt 
to make person seem— 430-19A 

OAR, n., bladcd pole worked with 
both hands by one of the rowers 
of a boat; an oarsman. 

(Bar, War)—Has greatest power 
when most skilfully handled. 

59-33A 

(Tar)—Naturally he; knows how to 
handle an oar. 77-35A 

I rejected Tar, because although 
most sailors know during their 
training ship days how to handle 
an oar, rowing must now consti¬ 
tute a very minor part of their 
work. Jack’s duties have, become 
vastly more varied since the 
days of wooden walls and SJiil 
and rowing is now practised 
more, perhafis as a physical ex¬ 
ercise than for its fundamental 
purpose. Moreover, there are 
many men who serve in ships in 
various capacitiejs who th/>ugh 
entitled to be called tars have 
never handled an oar in their 
lives. On the other hand. a 
man who is qualified to be called 
an oar must be highly skilled at 
rowing as an art in itself. And 
the fact that he is an oarsman 
does not preclude his also being; 
a Tar. 

(Car)—It is usually obvious when 
one is in the hands of a novice. 

226-26D 

OARS, n., pi. oar. 

(Tars)—^Naval Officer's training 
teaches him how to handle these 
properly. 41-7D 

Many competitors have asked me 
to comment on this Clue. Gladly 
would X Imve done so, but X 
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find that in his analysis of this 
Clue a competitor has advanced 
the very same reasons for his 
selection of ‘Oars' as I myself 
followed. This competitor’s 
arguments appear in the next 
column. One thing more— a, per¬ 
sonal confession ! In my happy 
youth, before forsaking the 
Seven Seas for the more perilous 
Inky Deeps I was a Naval Officer 
myself. It was therefore, per¬ 
sonal knowledge and experience 
rather than personal opinion that 
guided me to select ‘Oars*. A 
Naval Officer has to deal with 
tars throughout his service career 
but to 'handle these properly' is 
not so much a question of his 
training as of his temperament 
and experience. Unless he 
possesses the right temperament, 
i.e., an inborn ability to epcer- 
cise authority with firmness and 
tact, no amount of training will 
teach an Officer how to handle 
men properly. Given the right 
temperament however, the more 
experienced a Naval Officer is the 
greater is his proficiency in 
handling tars. But the proper 
handling of oars is some.thing 
which every Naval Officer has to 
learn, it is part and parcel of his 
training as a cadet. 

OATS, n., wild oats—^youthful dissi¬ 
pations. 

(Oath)—Reckless young man pays 
no heed to the possible conse¬ 
quences of any wild— 88-20A 

OBJECT, V. t., to urge in opposi¬ 
tion; v.i., to express disapproval. 

(Abject)—Undeserved reproaches 
often make ardent lover this. 

203-23A 

ABJECT is a much more emphatic 
word than miserable and is in- 
dee.d sometimes used to em¬ 
phasize the noun misery. In this 
sense, according to common 
usage at any rate, abject might 
be described as meaning acutely 
miserable. The reproaches be¬ 
ing undeserved therefore ojt^n 
vvould have exaggerated the |re- 
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quency with which they make 
even an ardent admirer feel 
abject Rather are they bkcly to 
arouse at least mild resentment 
and thus to make him often 
OBJECT. 

)BTAIN, V. t., & i., Acquire, secure, 
get. 

(Retain)—Post-war conditions of¬ 
ten make it hard for employer 
to—good workers. 414 ISl.) 

)DD, adj., strange, unusual in kind 
or apjiearance. 

(Old) when people are this, they 
get extra attention. 23-24A 

The wording of the Clue gave a 
clear superiority over old. Now- 
a-days we find that large num¬ 
bers of old people, though merit¬ 
ing extra attention, are left to 
themselves to get along. Old 
would have suited the Clue ap¬ 
propriately had the latter run 
thus:—When people arc, this 
they need extra attention. On 
the other hand, people, who are 
quaint in their dress or manners 
at once attract attention by their 
oddity. 

(Old)—^Severe: mental strain not 
uncommonly has the effect of 
making a person seem this. 

83.17A 

(Old)—People who are this are. 
often troublesome to their rela¬ 
tives. 105-17A 

It would be unfair to make the 
somewhat sweeping statement 
that old people are often trouble¬ 
some to their relatives. How 
frequently on the contrary are 
parents burdened in their declin¬ 
ing years with the troubles of 
grown-up offspring ! The aptness 
of odd seemed to me self-evident. 
An eccentric person naturally 
occasions his relatives anxiety 
according to the manner and 
extent of his eccentricity. That 
a person may be odd because he 
is old is another point in favour 
of the correct solution. 

(Old)—Overmuch serious study is 
apt to make a youth seem this 
to his fellows. 117-3SA 
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The last three w’ords of the Clue" 
resolved what would otherwise 
have been a moot point. 
Without them the phrase “apt 
to” would in my opinion have 
applied equally well with either 
alternative. As it was the solver 
had to consider only what 
youths are. apt to think of one 
mnie or less the same age who 
indulges in over much serious 
study. Now the average youth's 
aversion to serious study is such 
that he is apt to regard as Odd 
a fellow youth who purses it 
overmuch. Being the irreverent 
animal he is, the average youth 
would be unlikely to regard 
another given to overmuch study 
as Old, w'hich in one sense would 
I>e tantamount to respecting his 
industry. 

(Old)—Average young woman is 
averse to wearing dress which 
is clearly this. 134-13D 

“Average young woman” is a very 
wide term and must apply to 
many a person whose means are 
so small that a new garment is 
a rare luxury. It may well be 
that such a young woman’s 
lavoiirite dress is clearly 
old; age docs not necessarily 
detract from the charms of a 
dress. These reflections are hard 
to reconcile with the alternative 
Old. Odd seemed apter because 
there would be something much 
more objectionable about an odd 
dress to which even the poorest 
girl might find it very hard to 
resign herself. An odd dress 
often invites ridicule. 

(Old)—Middle-aged women who try 
to make themselves look young 
sometimes make themselves look 
this instead. 140-15D 

The issue ultimately rested on the 
adverb 'sometimes’. It may 
sound smart to say that middle- 
aged women who try to make 
themselves look young sometimes 
make themselves k)ok old ins¬ 
tead. But is it tnie.^ seldom 
rather than sometimes, I 
suggest does a mature woms^ sa 
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utterly defeat her purpose in an 
art which to her is second 
nature. That she may sometimes 
make herstdl look odd in such 
circumstances is surely a much 
more tenable assertion. 

(Ode)—Many non-literary persons 
think that any poem ot great 
length IS this. 146-151) 

(Old) — Wo sometimes have to 
preterul to ho much arniihod by 
such I'okes from our seniors, 

154-22A 

The Adjudication Committee lelt 
“someJlines” to he the keywoid 
in this C'lu(‘. It must generally 
hr agreed they ol)'«.erv( tl, that} 
we usually regartl it as iiecf\s.s.»r\ I 
to sei'in rmicli amused bv' jokes 
of anv kind troin our seiiiorsi 
wliether we recdl>' are so or not | 
Tliis being so an ol<l joke, le .1 
one most pc'ojik have heard! 
rr^any limes, will rnoie Ireejuentlvi 
need to be gif'cted with* 
pretended amusement than will, 
an eidd joke winch, by its very! 
oeleJity niav'" be genuinely amusing.i 
Reasoning thus the Aeijudication! 
Committee iell that the; 
alternative Odd w'as more 
consistent w'ith the infreguenc\ 
implied by “.sometimes”. 

(Olel)—(ire'at lact is olten e*sseiitial 
when dealing wdth |X‘rs<»n wlu) 
is this. 185-27A 

There are equalities common tei old 
age just as there, are qualities 
commem tei youth, but obvi<>u.sJy 
old people are as a rule just ab¬ 
normal for their age as young 
poople are for theirs. Moreover, 
a large profxirtiein of the woriel's 
population is OLD Tew ot us 
ineieed are not in frequent anel 
close, contact with old people 
Therefore, if great tact were 
often essential when dealing 
with a person who is old the 
frequency with which such tact 
is essential would itself lie great! 
For their part, the Committee 
could not subscribe, to this point 
of view. ODD means 
extraordinary, strange, queer, 
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remarkable, eccentric. Surely it 
is no exagge,ration to say that 
great tact is often essential 
when dealing Nvith such a person. 
(Oltl)—Jilderly jops often ket'iily 
resent being thought this. 

216-6D 

(Old)—Some people seem 1o 
rejoice in being this. 281-32A 
(Oltl)—Cheeky youngstt‘rs are apt 
lo fX)ko iun at persons tlu y 
think this 249-36D 

(Old)—Ills being this in appearance, 
sometimes handicaps applicant 
for job. 334-19A 

(Okl)—ifroadly spe.iking w'l* are 
ajjt to re.sent bing considered 
this. 341-25A 

In s]>ite ol the modifying words 
looadJy .sfyt'uking and apt to, we 
tjnestioneil tlie truth of tlie 
statement completed by OLD. 
Wht-ther one w'ould resent, or 
be apt lo f(*sent, being considered 
old would largely di‘p< nd on 
one’s age and (perhaps most 
important ol all!) on one's i 
S( X. Many jieople—or many 
m(‘n. at any ratt'—who are okl 
would be K'serillul it they were I 
consitlered otherwise and not 
given the respect they leel is 
clue to their age. On the other 
hand, tlu* ('ommittefi readily 
agrpe<l that although admittedly 
some peojile seem to rejoice in it. 
broadly speaking, we are apt to 
resent being considered ODD. 

(Old)—When wc are young we are 
often callous in our judgment 
ol persons who are this. 395-11A 

(Old)—Dsually, the fewer the 
worries we have the more we 
tend to exaggerate—ones. 

413-26A 

OL3DEST, Sup. of Odd, 

(Oldest)—Young artists often seem 
deliberately to affect the— 
clothes possible. 429-20A 

ODDS, n., inequality, difference in 
favour of one against another, 
more than an even wager. 

(Odes)—The longer these are the 
more limited their appeal as a 
rule. 263-42A 
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ODE, n., lyriq, poem of exalted 
style and tone. 

(Ore)—The world is richer for 

many a fine one, 45-9A 

ODIUM, n., hatred, unpopularity. 
((Jpium)—Its efiect on a man is 

to put him apart from his 
fellow's. 114-14 A 

(Opium)—There is little hope for 
llie man who is insensilile to , 
de^^radinff effects of this. 164-41) | 

In the first place it was remarked ; 
tliat the ethicts ot opium .ire ; 
not necessarily degradin/j 
They are so only when the , 
the diug IS abusetl, as l>v’ the' 
ciddict. I'urther pondering this 
Clue, the ('ommittee ohserxed i 
that msensilnlity to the ({('grading ' 
effects of odium might well be; 
a stage Ijevond insensibility ' 
merely to the degrading efietts 
oi opium. OPIUM focussed 
the C'lue exclusively on tlu* 
tlrug addict. Now, it is 
wellknown that there is a great 
deal of hope for such a man ; 
provided he receives modern , 
scientific treatment. Opium itsel/ 
makes him insensible to its, 
degrading effects. () t h e r 
circumstances being normal, once ; 
he is cured ot his craving, he . 
will again be s< nsilfio of the 
drug's degrading effects lleie , 
the human weakness is definitely i 
circumscribed, being addiction i 
to a particular drug. Unk'ss 
the addict is very far gone, he 
need not be in.sensibe to the 
degrading effects of opium 
generally. The man w'ho is 
insensible to the degrading 
effects of odium is insensible to 
a good deal more than the man 
who is insensible merely to the 
degrading effects of opium. 
Moreover, there is no reason to 
suppose that such a definite cure 
exists for the former as for the 
latter. Reasoning thus, the 
Committee held that the ODIUM 
was more consistent with the 
sweeping words Ihere is little 
hope. 


(Opium)—Has often the effect of 
making weak characters become, 
more so. 459-26D 

OILED, p p oil, faw'ued, insinuated^ 

' slightly drunk. 

(Riled)—When a man is this hi3 
utterances are apt to bo 
extravagant. 165-25/V 

To be (fliffil) means to be slight Iv 
drunk and to be RILED means 
to ]>e irritated, annoyed or 
angered. A tickli.sJi problem, 
tbeiefore, seemeii to runfiont 
the Committee with this Clue. 
On due reflection, however, their 
view was that man's mind is 
usually less contrrfiled by leason 
when he is slightly lujufidlcci 
than when he is merely angered- 
To Ik iiled is not to be in a lago 
or fury. W( felt lherefor(‘, that 
w h(*reas r . tuii'd^aut utterances 
are a fairly common characteris¬ 
tic of an alcoholically fumed 
mind, they aie f)Ut larely a ten- 
<lency of one that is mildly furn- 
ing 

(Riled)—As a rule, leyel-headetl 
}K‘rson IS seldom ihi". 352-32A 
RILED iiK'ans angered or irritat¬ 
ed vex<*d. A level-headed ]>er- 
son may seKloin be unduly or 
e-a.sily riled, but how frequently 
h(‘ actually ?.s ruleel must surely 
elepend on circumstances, and 
so much sei, in our view, that 
wc hesitate'd to say that as a 
yule a level-headed person is sel- 
d<)m rileti Hy very reason of 
his level-hcadedness he may 
well be riled by things that 
might h'ave people less sensible 
unmoved—things like injustice 
and culpable inefficiency We 
felt that OILED in its collo¬ 
quial sense, meaning slightly 
drunk, completed a more accept¬ 
able statement. 

(Riled)—A hostess is apt to be¬ 
come embarrassed if important 
guest becomes this. 367-32A 

We felt it would be an under¬ 
statement to say that a hostess 
is merely apt to become embar¬ 
rassed if an important guest be¬ 
comes RILED. Riled means 
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angry, and in view of the mod¬ 
eration in the phrase apt to be¬ 
come embarrassed we preferred 
OILED as the Solution 
because it pointed to a less dis¬ 
turbing situation from the hos¬ 
tess's point of view. After all, 
if a guest becomes oiled or 
slightly drunki. he is “letting 
himself go" and presumably 
enjoying the party in his own 
way. But that a hostess is apt 
to become embarrased if an im¬ 
portant guest becomes oiled was, 
we felt, a reasonable assumption 
in view of the possible conse¬ 
quences. 

OILY, adj., unctuous, evasive, fawn¬ 
ing. 

(Wily)—Such a tongue sometimes 
deceives even shrewd business¬ 
man. 206-28D 

(Wily)—^How often does such an 
approach defeat the purpose of 
a request. 212-3D 

We felt that to say a WILY ap¬ 
proach often defeats the pur¬ 
pose of a request (or, in efltct 
defeats its own purpose) would 
almost amount to a contradic 
tion in terms. Surely approach¬ 
es can scarcely be wily that so 
frequently as often defeat their 
purpose. Rather may wi'.ine«ts 
have merely been the inten¬ 
tion, as in the ca.se of an oily 
approach. But an OILY approach 
is by no means a wily one and * 
may well alienate the sympe- 
thies of the person app' )a«died. 

^Wily)—Frank natured people are 
usually repelled by this tvpe of 
person. 285-37A 

The word WILY means crafty, 
cunning, full of wiles and can 
be used in a flattering as v/ell 
as a derogatory sense, such as 
when we .say of a person that 
he is a wily bird or a wily 
statesman, etc. We thought, 
therefore, it would be going too 
far to assert that frank natured 
people are usually repelled 
by a wily person. Repelled is 
a strong term and implies acute, 
as distinct from mild» distaste. 
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Had the Clue said that frank 
natured p^ple seldom take 
much to this type of person we 
should have considered WILY 
a more apt possible Solution. An 
OILY person is one wh^ is 
fawning, insinuating and unctu¬ 
ous in manner, and since most 
of us feel aversion for tl.ii type 
of man we thought it could lea* 
sonably be held that frank na¬ 
tured people are usually repelled 
by him. 

(Wily)—People are apt to resent 
being seriously this. 312-14D 

(^\'^ily)—We are often prone to cre¬ 
dit a this person with more guile 
than he has. 393-36A 

(Wily)—As a rule the modest are 
less easily deceived than the 
vain by people. 407-17D 

Since the Clue referred specincall\r 
to the modest and the vain, w'e 
thought that OILY (that is. 

fawning, unctuous) had more 
point. And we believed it true 
that as a rule the modest are 
less easily deceived than the 
vain by OILY people. On the 

other hand does the fact that 
one is modest or vain have suci» 
a bearing on whether one is 
easily deceived by people who 
are WILY (that is, crafty, cun¬ 
ning) ? 

OLD, ad]'., aged, antiquated. 

(Odd)—Many modem form^ of 
feminine fashions are mdeetl 
very this. 163-34A 

In few" forms does histo'y 
itself more than in those, of fem¬ 
inine fashions. One has 
to compare the modern forms 
of feminine fashions with 
of a few generations ago ix> ap- 
preciate this fact. Moreover, 
feminine fashion dictators freely 
admit that they * delve into the 
past for inspiration. The com* j 
mittee therefore decided that 
OLD made an altogether apt] 
solution. They looked witn lessJ 
favour on ODD, feeling that the 
observation completed by this 
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alternative would have expiessed 
too sweepingly which could only 
be a matter of individual opinion. 

(Odd)—^How often do the young 
make mature persons feel this- 

210-19A 

To feel ODD, as the word was 
suggested here is to feel stiange, 
out of place. We failed to see 
why the young should make 
mature people feel that way so 
often. There seemed to us to 
be no reason why mature people 
should not usually feel quite at 
ease with the young. Do chilt!- 
ren make their parents feel c dd? 
It is surely but natural, how¬ 
ever, that mature people, being 
unable fully to enter into the 
spirit of youngsters, should very 
often be reminded by them of 
advancing years and be made to 
feel OLD. 

(Odd)—Such a face, is apt to at* 
tiact the interests of artists more 
than others. 222-32D 

An ODD face need by no means 
be an interesting one from an 
artistic point of view. It may 
be altogether lacking m charac¬ 
ter. Its oddness may be due to 
a deformity and little more than 
mere ugliness. We therefore felt 
that an odd face might at»-4act 
the morbid interest of the vul¬ 
gar more than it would that of 
sensitive and imaginative people 
like artists. On the other hand, 
the very fact that a face is des¬ 
cribed as OLD, implies that it 
at least has the dignity of age 
We agreed that this fact is apt 
to attract the interest of artists 
morel than it is that of .others 
with more material minds ?nd 
less sensitiye perceptiop. 

(Odd)—^Rare must be the person 
who has no such worries on his 
mind. 251-27A 

Is there any person who has no 
trifling, i.e., ODD worries rn 
his mind? We dpubt iff, in a 
sense it might be said that mere¬ 
ly to think at all is to worry, 
ti^nse there is always sooie- 
thing on one's mind* be it iri-< 
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vial in the extreme, which falls 
into the category of old worries. 
That the latter indeed are part 
and parcel of thinking will be 
r^lised if you reflect for a mo¬ 
ment on the multifarious 
thoughts which have passed 
through your mind since you 
awoke this morning. For r pei- 
son to have no OLD worries oa 
his mind would mean that what¬ 
ever worries he had, trivial or 
otherwise, would have had their 
genesis in the present or the im¬ 
mediate past. We felt it could 
reasonably be contended that 
such a person must be rare. 

(Odd)—People are apt to be de¬ 
pressed when they feel this. 

263-V/D 

To feel odd means to feel strange, 
peculiar or queer. Atmospheric 
changes, particularly when a 
thunderstorm is pending and the 
air is charged with electriv'.itv, 
sometimes cause us to feel oad. 
Being at a height, too, some 
times gives us an odd feeling 
and visitors to mountain legions 
often experience a strange feel¬ 
ing of exhilaration in the rarifled 
atmosphere. When we are con¬ 
valescing after a serious illness 
we sometimes feel very odd, as 
though we are living in a 
dream. In none of the circum¬ 
stances cited, and they’ could be 
multiplied, is our feeling of odd¬ 
ness accompanied by a feeling of 
depression. We di 1 not there¬ 
fore consider ODD an apt p.'*s* 
sible Solution here. Nobody 
likes to feel old, not even those 
who are “full of yea*^ '. Tnere 
is all the difference in the world 
between being old and tealing 
old. And it isn't only the old 
who sometimes feel old. Often 
persons of middle age, when 
they are over fatigued by some 
trying tesk, or em^.to ally ex¬ 
hausted, feel that the burden 
of old age is upon .tbern^ At 
such moments, sensible of 
their ^ diminished strength and 
conscious of their enfeeo>d cap* 
acitie^^ they cannot but feel de^ 
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pressed. We felt that the state¬ 
ment completed by OLD was 
undeniable. 

(Odd)—Children are apt to become 
tongue-tied in conmapy ol per¬ 
son who is this. 275-3*A 

(Odd)—Grey hair is apt to mak'' 
young person look this. 290-26A 

ODD means extraordinary, strange, 
queer, and we m^'t didn’t tin jk 
that grey liair is apt to make a 
young person look odd. An 
otherwise vouthlul iqipeaianee 
combined with giey hair would 
in our opinion rallier give the J 
impression of a peison who i‘'j 
very well preserved in spilt' ot ' 
being no long<*r yming After j 
all, strictly speaking, the {'^'rnij 
“grey hair” nitaiis that only! 
part of the hair has turned a \ 
silvery shade An instance* in | 
■which a])pcaiances might sharp- ( 
ly conflict so as to create <tn | 
odd impresion would be one in 
which the hair had clearly been 
dyed so as to give the effec t of j 
youthfiilness wlnle old age* was! 
revealed in the face, voice and i 
g'f oral bearing of llie jierson con-1 
cerned. On the other hand, that j 
grey hair is apt to make a person \ 
look 01.1) we (ell to be no inoic' 
and no less than a simple state¬ 
ment of the .sell-evid(*nt 
(Odd)—Many people now wear— 
clothes which they would not 
otherwi.s^' wear. 306-34D j 

(Odd)—Young people often think ! 
their parents h;ive very this ideas 
about the dangers of youth. 

307-8i:> 

(Odd)—Such people usually seek 
companionship among those whoj 
are the .same. 336-32D 

(Odd)—There is something pecu¬ 
liarly pathetic about child who 
has a this face. 345-30.A 

The Clue made the categorical 
statement that there ts some¬ 
thing peculiarly pathetic .... 
And we thought this assertion 
applied perfectl-y to OLD be¬ 
cause oildness in the face of a 
child connotes hardship, though 
it may be only mental hardship, 
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such as care. A striking illus* 
tration of there being sometliing 
peculiarly pathetic about a child 
who has an old face is provided 
by the photographs published 
widely in the press of children 
wdio have e.xpcrienced the hor¬ 
rors of w'ar. They have old 
faces. We lelt that ODD w^as 
loss apt l>ecau.se a child’s face 
may be odd vNithout having any¬ 
thing peculiarly pathetic about 
it. A singularly intelligent child, 
a prodigy, mav hav<‘ an odd 
face. Or a child’s face* may l )0 
odd by reason ol unusual fea- 
lures, yet not be ugly and so 
arou-.t* our sympathy. For that 
matter, with children as with 
grown-ups. a lace might even be 
di'scnbed as ugly ancl yet not be 
unpleasant, because of the char- 
ad (*r that shines through. Alter- 
iiativelv. It is possible* tor a 
ciiild’s lace to be bad-tempered 
to the c'vfent of oddness, w'hich 
i*- bv' no nuan.s likely to arouse 
our .sympathy ! 

ON, pn'p , upon, at. near. 

(In)—Punctilious person may usu¬ 
ally be* re-hc'd upon to be *'——" 
time lor an apjxjintment 

1*96 33D 

Punctilious seeme*d to us to be the 
kevwoid in this prejbiem. A 
punriiiKius person is one who 
strictly adheres to the kilter of 
an undertaking and who rigidly 
obse*rv<*s jH tty formalities Thus 
wlie-reas a ]>unclual person may 
usuallv be relied U}ion to be IN 
time* for an apjKiintment a punc 
tilie.iis fine will painstakin|:iy 
endeavour to time his arrival to 
the exact moment arranged. For 
this reason we considered ON 
to be the more apt solution of 
this clue 

(In)—^To have a grievance this 
one’s mind is apt to impair one's 
sense of humour. 271-37A 

There is a marked difference, be¬ 
tween having a grievance IN 
one's mind and having a griev¬ 
ance ON one's mind. To have 
something on one's mind means 


^ tim 
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to be so obsessed by a particu¬ 
lar tJiought that all othfr 
thoughts are logged or coloured ; 
by it, consequently one’s sense | 
t)l humour is certainly apt to be | 
impaired by this condition ol 
mind. Merely to have an un- j 
pleasant thought m one’s mind I 
l)v no means necessarily colours | 
( f e's entire outlook or impairs • 
one's sense of humour. Alter 1 
all, probably most of us have, a ' 
grievance ot some kind or other j 
in our minds. Hence our selec-1 
tion of OJN. I 

(In)—Boys are usually keener than ! 
girls to go this the sea. 275'32A | 

(Ol)—Shrewd investor’s first con- | 
sideration is return this his capi-; 
tal. 286-27A 

OOF, n., money, wealth. 

(Oaf)—If handled indiscreetly is 
liable to cause one senous 
embarrassment. 134-6A 

Oof indiscreetly handled may mean 
a vulgar show of wealth, and 
who will deny that this is liable 
to cause one serious embarrass¬ 
ment? It may also mean sim¬ 
ply reckless extravagance, which 
is liable to cause one serious em¬ 
barrassment of the financial 
kind. Oof \sas therefore, I 
suggest, clearly a fit solution. An 
oaf is a dull or stupid iellow, 
an awkward lout. This alterna¬ 
tive seemed less apt. because 
only in special circumstances 
would an oaf, indiscreetly handl¬ 
ed, be liable to cause one seri¬ 
ous einbarrassiiu nt, and there! 
was no justdication m the Clue \ 
for assuming the existence ol i 
such circumstances. j 

(Oaf)—^.'ommon cause of dissen- 1 
sion. 212-241); 

Awkward lout was, we thought, | 
the most reasonable interpreta- i 
tion that could be put ujxm Oaf 
as suggested here C.'an it be said 
that such a person is a common 
cause of dissension ? Surely 
that would be altogether too 
sweeping. For one thing would 
an awkward lout be taken so 
seriously, would his influence be 
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so great? On the other hand( 
that Oof, or money, is a com¬ 
mon cause of dissension has been 
recognised throughout the, ages. 
Holy Writ has it that ‘Love of 
money is the root ol all evil,' 
and money has also been des¬ 
cribed as the ‘bane of bliss and 
source of woe.’ 

(Ofl)—Man who makes this with 
other people’s money is pretty 
wily as a rule. 288-35A 

A man who makes OFF with other 
people’s money may perhaps be 
pretty wily—il he is not caught 
later! But even then, only fier- 
haps; for he may well suffer for 
his sins m other ways than by 
process of man-made law. and 
find ultimately that crime does 
not pay. '1 hus reasoning, we 
thought it would be going too far 
to say that a man who makes 
off with other people's money 
is pretty wily as a rule. In our 
opinion, the man who is wily 
usually has tlie sense to see that 
there are better ways of getting 
rich than by bolting with other 
people’s money—one way being 
to make OFF with other peo¬ 
ple’s money I Witness the com¬ 
pany promoters and his like. 

(Oaf)—If man has this in his fami¬ 
ly he IS usually reserved about 
it with strangers. 328-27A 

We felt that OAF in the sense of 
aukward lout would have been 
s'rained in this context. Tho 
cpiestion would scarcely arise of a 
memb( 1 ot one’s family being 
tliscussed wd/i a siraugcr as an 
.l^\kuartl lout; for one thing, be¬ 
cause whether a person is an 
awkward lout is usually so much 
a matter td o])iTiion. In our 
view'. ih('refe)re, the word was 
clearly intended here in the 
sense of a l)a(llv deformed or 
idiot child, and we itasont'd that 
a man is virtually ahvavs re¬ 
served about such a misfortune 
in his family. There remained 
OOF, the aptness of which we 
thought was self-evident. Where¬ 
as a man may talk freely with 
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friends and even boast to them 
about there being money in his 
family, he is usually reserved, 
though not necessarily ^ilent, on 
the subject with strangers. 

(Oaf)—^What a pity it is when wo¬ 
man of much charm becomes 
obsessed with this! 380-22A 

'Xove of money is the root of all 
evil," and we felt that OOF 
agreed better with the. sweeping 

assertion What a p%ty it is -! 

We could think of instances 
when the assertion would scarce¬ 
ly apply to a woman of much 
charm becoming obsessed with 
an OAF, or awkward lout. Much 
would depend on her relations 
with the oaf and her purpose. 
Her obsession might arise out of 
pity—which is said to be akin 
to love! And think of the good 
influence a woman could have 
-on such a man. 'T should like, 
to see any kind of a man, dis¬ 
tinguishable from a gorilla, that 
some good and even pretty wo¬ 
man could not shape a husband 
out of" wrote a member of the 
male sex who achieved fame with 
his views on such matters. 

(Oaf)—Has caused most people to 
use harsh words! 390-23A 

(Oaf)—A person's attitude towards 
—is often very revealing to good 
judge of character. 408-lOD 
(Oaf, Nil)—Ability to handle— 
effectively is great asset in life 
446-17A 

ORATION, n., formal address, dis¬ 
course. 

(Ovation)—One would have to 
be rather cold natured to be un 
moved by a great one. 339-51) 
One would surely, we thought, have 
to be deficient in all normal hu¬ 
man feelings, instead of merely 
rather cold natured, to be un- 
moved by a great OVATION. 
Particularly if, as was implied, 
one is oneself the subject of ibe 
ovation.^ And even if it were 
an ovation accorded to some bod v 
one disliked or detested, one 
would have to be subnormal to 
t)e unmpved by it, smee nor- 
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mal reaction would be lo bo 
moved by feelings of annoyance. 
We preferred ORATION, be¬ 
cause we, felt that even if the 
oration were one with which one 
was not in sympathy, one would 
have to be rather lacking in nor¬ 
mal emotion to remain unnu»v- 
ed by it if it merited the des¬ 
cription great. 

ORDER, n., systematic airange- 
ment, a command. 

(Order)—Shopkeeper expects train¬ 
ed apprentice to manage with¬ 
out supervision when he gets 
this. 49-29A 

The word "trained" was a disunct 
indication that order was the 
right solution. If an apprentice 
has been trained, he may rea¬ 
sonably be expected to manage 
without supervision, w'hatever his 
age may be; there is no need 
to wait until he gets older, 

ORE, n., mineral from which 
metal is extracted. 

(Ode)—To assess worth of this ex¬ 
pert opinion is necessary. 

261>2]D 

How is one to assess the worth of 
an ODE? "A", a noted literary 
critic, would tell you that 
Keats's "Ode to a Nightinga*^" 
is the loveliest poem in the Eng¬ 
lish language. "B", another 

I noted critia. will express the opi¬ 
nion that this ode is so labour¬ 
ed and tedious in style that 
l>eauty is left a mangled corpse! 
at the end of it! "C" another 
literary pundit, will say *Tt's 
not bad but—" And so on, in 
the case of every ode that has 
been written. The truth is that 
ihe worth of an ode cannot truly 
be assessed by experts, it can only 
be assessed in terms of the in¬ 
dividual reactions which it 
evokes in its readers. This is not 
the case with ORE, the mineral 
from which me cal is extracted, 
the worth of which can only be 
estimated in terms of its com¬ 
mercial value, and which value 
can only accuratMy be assessed 
by qualified metallurgists^ 
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OVATION, XI,, a spontaneous accla> 
ination*, a joyous reception. 

(Oration)—An impassioned one 
has a stirring effect on most of 
us. 145-20A 

OWE, v.t., to be under debt for. 

(Own)—^Though they may seem to 
have many comforts it is foolish 

to envy people who ’-* a lot 

of money. 135-7D 

In the first place. I thought the 
words “may seem to have" 
were unduly guarded for the al¬ 
ternative own, because people 
who own a lot of money usual¬ 
ly seem to and more often than 
not do, indeed, have, many com¬ 
forts. Also, since it is but hu¬ 
man nature to envy people who 
own a lot of money, it occurred 
to me that the statement com¬ 
pleted by Own would have con¬ 
demned the vast majority of the 
human race as being foolish. On 
the other hand, those who owe 
a lot of money are much less 
likely to have in fact many 
comforts, and even if they do it 
is clearly foolish to envy such 
people. 

(Own)—The more we this the less 
our peace of mind as a rule. 

263-33A 

We felt that completed with the 
possible Solution OWN the state¬ 
ment made a highly question¬ 
able assertion. Like the, quality 
of greatness some are born with 
ample possessions, some acquire 
them and some have them thrust 
upon them. We thought it very 
debatable whether or not • 
sons who have been accustom¬ 
ed to wealth and ample posses¬ 
sions all their lives enjoy less 
peace of mind than their less 
favoured fellow beings. Own, 
therefore seemed ,to us an unsat¬ 
isfactory Alternative. With le- 
gard to OWE there are, it is 
true, wealthy persons who can 
afford to incur large liabilities 
of either a private or business 
pature without impairing their 
peace of mind at all, but such 
persons are comparatively few. 


The majority of us find debts 
worrying and we like; to dis¬ 
charge them as soon as possible. 
The statement completed by 
OWE. therefore, in our view 
constituted a justifiable general¬ 
isation. 

(Own)—It is usually difficult for 
rich people to tell exactly how 
much they this. 292-39D 

Our view here was that it is usual¬ 
ly impossible rather than mere¬ 
ly difficult for rich people to 
tell exactly how much they 
OWN, because their riches are 
usually tor the most part in 
the form of investment or pro¬ 
perty the market value of which 
Is constantly fluctuating or is 
always liable to change. Debts, 
on the other hand, are usually 
incurred in fixed amounts of 
money, and therefore*, we rea¬ 
soned, it would usually be with¬ 
in the bounds of possibility for 
even rich people to tell exactly 
how much they OWE. Neverthe¬ 
less, so many are the; accounts, 
trivial and otherwise usually run 
by rich people, that we had no 
hesitaticfi in agreeing that it is 
usually difficult for them to tell 
exactly how much they owe. 
(Own)—People who this a lot of 
money are often extravagant. 

324-37D 

(Own)—The more people this the 
more likely they are to be secre¬ 
tive about it. 332-12A 

(Own)—The poor usually attach 
more importance than the rich 
to what ^ey this. 339-21A 

(Owii) As a rule we resent en¬ 
quiries from strangers about what 
We this 345-34D 

(Own)—Boss tends to worry about 
cashier who appears to this more 
money than he sfiould. 366-17A 
We considered that OWN in this 
context suffered from vagueness, 
at any rate compared with OWE. 
His owning more money than he 
should could be taken to mean 
that a man has money obtained 
dishonestly. We felt that with 
OWN as the Solution the #ien:y 
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tcnce understood in this li^ht 
would be an understatement, 
for surely a boss would more 
than merely tend to worry about 
a c.ashier who appeared to have 
money obtaine‘d dishonestly! 
Other interpretations ol the 
Clue read ^\ith the Alternative 
OWN earned no suggestion ot 
dishonesty, and wouUi thtrefore 
have been pointless OWE, on the 
other hand, completed a char- 
cut a^id unambiguous picVtire. 
To owe more money than one 
should is simply to owe more 
money than one’s means justify. 
This in itsell is not a crime and 
is not necessarily indicative of 
dishon^s^>^ But we were satis¬ 
fied that lor obvious reason a 
boss w'ould lend to worry about 
a cashier appearing to be in such 
a position 

(Awe)—Elderly people; are apt to 
forget how much they sometimes 
this the younger generation. 

377-3 ID 

(Own)—People who this a lot of 
money are often much sought 
after 399-16D 

(Aw'e)—The more we—people the 
greaUfir their interest in us, as 
a rule. 406-14A 

(Own)—People usually resent be¬ 
ing told that they—too much 

410-16A 


OWN, v.t., to posses. 

(Owe)—Man who "-” a lot of 

money are usually more w'orried 
than those who don’t, 69-351 > 

(Ow'e)—11 you talk a lot about 
how mucli you this you are apt 
to make a liad impression. 

264-34A 


I 
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(Owf)—How' often <lo w'C lail in a ' 
duty, even though w^e this it to * 
()urselves that we should do it! i 
280-31A I 

The w’ords ever, though we OWN ' 
it io ourselves w^ould surely 
have had little point m this con¬ 
texts since we must necessarily 
owe it to ourselves to do some¬ 
thing that is a duty, by the very 
fact that it is a duty! It is 
obligatory upon us all to do a 
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duty. On the other hand, the? 
words even though we OWN it 
to ourselves clearly had point. 
We may or may not recognize 
a duty as such, but il we own or 
admit it to ourselvc.s that we 
should do it then obviously w'C 
recognize that duty for what it 
is. And the fact that wo very 
often fail in a duty even though 
we recogni/e it as such, is not 
unworthy of comment. 

(Owe)—When you this a lot of 
money it's usually hard to keep 
it secret. 31S'-33D 

(Owe)—We are inclined to think 
people who boast aliout what 
they this rather stupid. 

325-2 ID 

(Owe)—What people this is often 
much more of a burden than 
others realize, 331-20A 

(Owe)—Many people seem to this 
more than they should do now- 
a-days. 336-36D 

It is indisputable that as a result 
of the artificial conditions creat¬ 
ed by the war, there is more| 
money in the people today, or at 
tlieir credit in the banks, than 
there has ever been before. And 
the. consternation created by the 
recent measure under w'^hich 
thousand rupee notes ceased to 
be legal tender clearly implied 
that many people own more than 
they would admit to the Income 
Tax authorities. With these re¬ 
flections we preferred OWN to 
OWE as the Solution of this* 
Clue. 

(Owe)—People are often lempted 
to be reckless because, they this 
a lot ol money. 348-19A 

No doubU people wdtli a gambling 
stre-ak in them are often tempt-* 
ed to be le kles^ because they 
OWE a lf)t of money. But the- 
Clue referred by implication to 
people in general, and we felti 
that the normal leaclion to one’s 
owing a lot of money is careful 
economy in order to pay one's 
debts. In our view, the likjjU- 
hood is greater of people who 
own a lot of money being in 
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conesquence tempted to be reck¬ 
less. Wc therefore thought thf 
Solution OWN was aptcr, hav¬ 
ing regard to the degiee of fre¬ 
quency denoted by the word 
often in the Clue. 

(Owe)—People who tliis a lot of 
money often have much in com¬ 
mon. 3vS2-24A 

(Owe)—People who this a lot of! 
mfiiicy usually pay heavily for 
doing so! 362-20A 

It was considered that heavily was! 
too strong and usually too Ire-1 
quent to justify the choice of 1 
OWE. People in this position ! 
may usually pay for owing a lot | 
of money or may occasionallv' j 
pay heavily for doing so, but it 
was considered that they would 
not usually pay heavily. Many 
firms expand or develop their 
business by means of loans and 
bank overdrafts but they do not 
usually pay excessive interest for 
such assistance. OWN was! 
agreed to be the more apt Solu- ; 
tion in this context, for it could 
be interpreted either literally or 
metaphorically >vith equal suit¬ 
ability. It is a popular cri de 
cocur of the rich that they are 
subjected to heavy taxation be- j 
cause of their wealth, while in | 
the figurative sense of the word | 
they usually pay heavily in time | 
and trouble because of the parasi- j 
tic attentions of hangers-on. \ 
They seldom know whether or j 
not their friends arc “fair- ! 


PA, n., father. 

(Ma)—01 their jiarents young 
children usually tear tiie wrath 
of this one most. 305-30D 

(Ma)—As a rule, children aie less 
rea<ly to confide their troubles 
to this parent than the other 

330-36a: 

(Ma)—Nervous suitor for girl's hand 
IS u.sually less at ease with her— 
382-29 r> 

(Ma)—Young person who becomes 
this IS usually much chaffed by 
men friends. 391-15D 

PACE, n.. a step, speed of travell¬ 
ing; vi., to walk with measured 
steps 

(Race. Pace)—.Adversely affected 
bv the operations of Father 
Time. 31-12D 

In rejecting Race I reflected that 
to declare that the race, i.e., the 
“human family" is deteriorat¬ 
ing as the centuries roll on w’ould 
be a sweeping statement that 
might be difficult to justify. And 
to say that the face is 'adverse¬ 
ly affected by Father Time' 
would be manifestly untrue of 
the numerous faces to which the 
passing years lend dignity and 
a noble serenity. Pace was, 
therefore, my choico for no 
matter how vigorous the consti¬ 
tution and how young the spirit, 
our gait is inevitably ‘adversely 
affected’ by that inexorable old 
reajX'r with the scythe. 

(Rare)—That of veteran athletes 
is olten palhelicallv slow. 

73-23A 


weather” comrades and a sur-I 
prising amount of their lime is! 
spent weeding out requests fori 
financial assistance from p< rsons I 
not so well endowed but ap- I 
parentlv only too eager to as-1 
sume their w orries ! | 

(Owe)—It's often handicap for 
youngs'er setting out in life to 
this a lot of money. 445-2D 
OWNS, v.t,, third pers, sing own. 

(Ow'es)—Threatening demands are 
sometimes made on person who 
this a lot of money. 180-25D. 


Race would have virtually res¬ 
tricted the class under con.'^idera- 
tion to vrteian runners and sure- 
Iv faces an* rare in which only 
these people compete. Thus, the 
alternative Race would hav'e 
been oddly assorted with the 
word “often” in the Clue. Pace 
was to mv mind plainly the 
apter solution, embracing vete¬ 
ran athletes generally, be they 
bo.xers. wrestlers, or runners. 
Such folk are I submit, often 
pathetically slow on their feet! 
unless special precautions havft 
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been (taken against abnormal 
muscular development turning 
to fat—apart from other com¬ 
plications, such as heart trouble, 
to which athletes are commonly 
susceptible in later years. 

(Face, Fare)—A person's this isi 
often an indication as to his 
state of health. 130-12D 

Everything depended on ,the ad¬ 
verb "often" and the G^mmittee 
felt that the degree of frequency 
thus implied made Pace the 
apter alternative. It certainly 
seems open to serious question 
whether a person's fare is often 
an indication as to his state of 
health, for there is a wide¬ 
spread similarity between the 
food eaten by people of the same 
race and social standing. Admitt¬ 
edly marked preferences and ad- 
versions may frequently be ob- 
seved at table, but these are not 
necessarily indications as to a 
person's health. Sometimes rather 
than "often" I suggest, would 
have been called for with Fare 
as the solution. On the other 
hand, "Often" scarcely went far 
enough for Face, especially in 
view of the fact that an indica¬ 
tion need only be of slight signi- 
ncance and need by no means 
provide comprehensive evidence. 
Surely a person's face is at least 
usually an indication as to his! 
state of health. It was felt that 
this process of elimination left 
pace as the aptest solution. A 
person's pace does, we thought, 
give one an indication, 
slight though it may be as to a 
person's state of health. 

(Race)—Long distance runners 
usually prefer a long this to a 
short one. 144-20D 

(Pale)—We sometimes inadvertent- 
ly reveal our feelings when we 
do this quickly, 194-24A 

Inadvertent means not properly 
attentive negligent. At the out¬ 
set we observed that the pallor 
caused by under nourishment or 
an unhealthy life was not referr- 
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ed to in the statement completed 
by PALE. To turn pale quickly 
is to do so in a moment or in a 
matter of moments. Can a per¬ 
son be said thus to turn pale 
inadvertently, i.e., through in¬ 
attention or negligence ? In 
other words, might he by atten¬ 
tion or carefulness be able to 
prevent himself doing so? The 
committee emphatically dis¬ 
agreed with any such contention 
in so far as a normal person is 
concerned. With such a person, 
in their opinion, turning pale 
quickly is an involuntary pro¬ 
cess, one over which he has no 
control. On the other hand, it 
is surely within a normal person’s 
power, If he is on his guard, to 
modify his PACE. Notwith¬ 
standing a desire to conceal his 
feelings, however, a person 
labouring under great emotion 
may well be unmindful of his 
pace. And few will dispute that 
to a discerning and understand¬ 
ing observer a quickened pace 
can reveal emotional tention. 
(Face)—A nervous disposition is 
quite commonly clearly reflect¬ 
ed in a person's this. 359-25A 

PACK, n., any great number. 

(Hack, Sack, Lack, Rack)—Those 
unaccustomed to this usually 
And it hard to bear at first. 

222-22D 

PACT, n., something ageed upon. 

(Past)—Apparently of little signi¬ 
ficance to Dictators, 220-1 ID 

Can one say the grandeur that was 
Rome is apparently of little signi¬ 
ficance to Mussolini? His 
speeches do not warrant such a 
statement. And Hitler, has he 
not likewise made it apparent 
that Germany's achievements of 
the past are of the greatest signi¬ 
ficance to him? On them he 
bases his theory that the Nazis 
are a race of super men. But 
Just as important, if not still 
more so, in tl» consideration of 
PAST were Hitler's tedious out¬ 
pourings on the subject of th» 





PAD ___ 

Versailes Treaty. Here alO|pe« 
we ielt, was sufficient reasoh for 
questioning whether it can be 
said that the past is apparently 
of little signihcance to Dictators. 
On the other hand, surely the 
number of pacts that have been 
broken by them make it appa¬ 
rent that a PACT is of little 
significance to the Dictators. 

PAD, n., a soft bag or cushion. 

(Dad)—-Occasionally proves too 

soft. 14-27D 

PADS, n., pi. pad. 

(Pals)—Sometimes help to take the 
sting out of hard knocks. 

45-lD 

PAGE, n., one side of a leaf. 

(Sage, Mage) — One frequently 
comes across one devoted entire¬ 
ly to literary works. 128-26A 

I thought the words "frequently" 
and "entirely" in the Clue went 
too far for ^th Sage and Mage, 
particularly the latter. It seem¬ 
ed questionable whether the 
average person frequently comes 
across either. But even if he 
does so. how many mages or 
sages are known to be entirely 
devoted to literary works? Sure¬ 
ly very few. On the other hand, 
it is a common practice to devote 
an entire page in a newspaper to 
b(X>ks. 

PAGES, n., boys trained as servants. 

(Wages)—Smart lads, make good 
ones. 37-26D 

In view of this Clue’s positive 
assertion I contend that Wages 
invited rejection. Are we not 
all acquainted with smart young¬ 
sters who far from a good salary, 
are unable to obtain employment 
at all ? And are there not 
thousands of bright lads who, by 
the force of economic circums¬ 
tances are glad to accept any 
competence for their services ? On 
the other hand it cannot be gain¬ 
said that vigorous and brisk 
boys, i.e., *^Smart lads" make 
efficient and satisfactory Pages. 

PAIN, n., suffering; v.t., to give 
XMtin to. 

i ; 


_ PAW 

(Maid)-^MaDy a man has beei>. 
driven almost to distraction by^ 
43-14D' 

(Vain)—Alas! how often are words- 
spoken in this bitterly regretted. 

143-17A 

The mere fact of words being 
spoken in vain was surely a slen¬ 
der thread on which to hang such 
lamentation. Many thoughtful 
people who do not account them¬ 
selves cynics may well feel that- 
a large proportion of human 
utterances are futile and a w'aste 
of breath. Certainly it would 
seem that if we bitterly regrett¬ 
ed with the proportionate fre¬ 
quency here implied by often 
words that are spoken in vain,, 
this would be a much sadder 
world than it is I The statement 
completed by the solution Pain 
envisaged not only physical pain, 
but mental pain, and incidental¬ 
ly, emotional stress. Who will 
dispute that under such cons¬ 
traint we often do, alas! speak 
words which we bitterly regret?, 

(Gain)—Mutual this sometimes 
draws people of widely different 
type closely together. 146-26A 

Does not mutual gain very often 
draw people of widely different 
type closely together? Take the 
case of such people working in 
the same Arm and thus drawn- 
closely together. Is not mutual 
gain the cause? The Adjudica¬ 
tion Committee, reasoning along, 
these lines, felt that "sometimes’-' 
would have made an understate¬ 
ment of the sentence completed, 
by Gain. On the other hand, 
clearly people of widely different 
type are brought closely to¬ 
gether much less frequently by 
pain, and this alternative was- 
therefore considered to be more 
in accord with "sometimes".. 

(Rain, Gain)—Often helps us to- 
Ijecome more philosophical about 
life. 173-32A. 

Frankly, we were of the opinion* 
that the pious so-called philo¬ 
sophy of some copy-book niaxims> 
greatly overrates the beneffdaK 
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effects of pain, either physical or 
mental and particularly its 
power to make one philosophical 
in the true sense of the word. 
\Vc were, nevertheless, quite 
ready to argue that pain does 
ojirn help one to become more 
phiJosojihical about life, parti¬ 
cularly il one is already philo- 
sojihically inclined and strives 
to bear such pain with fortitude 
The exercise of willpower 
strengthens it and conduces to 
the ascendancy of mind over 
matter Moreover one's own 
pain naturally tends to give one 
a deeper understanding of others 
who suffer similarly. We felt 
that GAIN would have had 
stronger claims for selection than 
it did if there had been an ex¬ 
clamation mark conveying a note 
of irony or cynicism. RAIN was 
held to he the least apt, since 
only in special circumstances, the 
occurrence of whch would have 
been exaggerated by ojten, does 
rain ha,vc such an effect. 

<Vain)—Empty compliments from 
man she loves often make wo¬ 
man feel this. 176-21A 

Numerous people are VAIN but do 
any of them feel vain.^ We can 
led vain? We can feel happy, 
we can feel sad, we can feel 
proud, and so on, but can we 
feel VAIN? In our opinion the 
word jeel in this Clue was so ill- 
fitting and unnatural in relalum 
to the possible alternative VAIN 
that wc had no hesitation in re- 
iecting the latter. In assessing 
the alternative solution w e j 
agreed that empty compliments, 
can and do cause PAIN, cs-; 
pecially from the man she loves j 
to a woman who is at all sensi¬ 
tive For if he profe.s.ses to love 
hfr such compliments inu.st in¬ 
evitably make her question the 
sincerity or depth of his affec¬ 
tion, and if on the other hand, 
he has not declared his feelings, 
such eminpty compliments must 
hurt her because they express 
nothing deeper than a polite and 
inendly regard. 


(Gain)—Of all human experiences 
probably great this is remember¬ 
ed longest. 199-30A 

Within the reservation denoted by 
probably^ the Clue propounded 
a < ategoncal and sweeping asscr- 
1i4 Weighing up the two al¬ 
ternatives, w'e remarked that 
GAIN covered a very wide field. 
Sometimes, alas! great gain is 
not recognised at all and hence 
can scarcely be remembered. On 
the other hand, great PAIN must 
ncce.ssarily be felt and so regis¬ 
tered in the mind. Moreover, it 
is proverbial and generally 
accepted that to magnify one's 
sufferings and minimise one's 
good fortune is characteristic of 
human nature. 

(Vain)—Alas ! war causes many 

thousands of soldiers to die in 
this. 259-16A 

Who is in a position to say definite¬ 
ly that many thousands of sol¬ 
diers die in vain? We felt that 
to make this assertion would be 
to take but a short and super¬ 
ficial view of the matter. It 
cannot be denied that many 
thousands of soldiers die for a 
bad or erroneous cause in the 
mistaken belief that they are 
giving f^ieir lives for noble or 
sensible ideals. But do such 
warriors die in vain? Could it 
not bo said w’ith a groat deal 
<^1 truth thatl ultimately their 
iloath contributes to the firmer 
ostaldishment of Justice and 
Right The more Na/i .soldiers 
w’ho die, for instance, the more 
acutely wdl Hitler’s ideology be 
cnticisi'd by the mas.sc.s whom 
he (laims to lepresent and the 
sof)ner will that ideology be 
sc( n to be based on evil princi¬ 
ples. 'Thus they will not truly 
liave (lied in VAfN. That w’ar 
causes many thousands-- of sol¬ 
diers to die in PAIN is alas! 
indisputable. 

(Ruin, fkiin)—Indifference to one’s 
owm often shows strength of 
character. 290-30D 
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We felt it was going too far to say 
that indifference to one’s own 
GAIN so frequently as often 
shows strength of char.icter, 
since so much depends on the 
nature of the gain and on other 
circumstances. For instance, 
most men have obligations such 
as a family to support. Would 
the fact that they were indiffe¬ 
rent to gam in goods or money 
show strength of character in | 
them ? In that ca‘-e, many an ' 
idle fellow who neglects his ' 
family would have strength (»1 j 
chaiacter' h'or similar reasons' 
we t<K)k an unlavourabh- view ' 
of KFIN. In our judgment,' 
P.'\TN jirovided much tlie better! 
Solution A person who is in ■ 
different to Ins own pain by no ■ 
means lU'tessarilv has strength', 
of charaettr. lie may have' 
shortcomings that make linn i 
rather a weak character N('v(T- , 
theless, we agreed that inditlei- 
encr to one’s own pain often does ! 
show^ strength of character. j 

(Gain V^ain)—Kern regret lor past j 
mistakes may well be called this. 1 
291-16A ! 

Despite those cynics who contend 
that regret is a futile emotion, 
we could not agree that keen re¬ 
gret for past mistakes may well 
be called VAIN The very fact 
that one keenly regrets such 
mistakes is at least an assurance 
that one will earnestly strive to 
avoid committing similar errors 
again. Tlius the regret so felt 
may cynically and perhaps truly 
be termed vain in relation to the 
past but not, we thoughtl in 
relation to the future. Whether 
or not keen regret for past mis¬ 
takes may be regarded as a GAIN 
depends entirely 'on the nature 
of the mistakes in question. In 
some special circumstances, e.g., 
moral lapses, regret for the 
latter might be considered a 
fnoyal gain, that is, in cases where 
a consciousness of wrong doing 
was either previously lacking or 
Ignored But we doubted if the‘ 
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keen regret referred to could 
ever, in itself, rightly be consi¬ 
dered a practical gain. Rather 
would that <lcscription apply to 
the consequent resolve not to 
commit the errors again. Keen 
regret is distress of mind and 
distress of mind comes within the 
cate-gory of pain. Therefore, trite 
anei banal ibough the statement 
was when nad m conjunction 
with PAIN, w'e felt that this 
Solution was the most apt here. 

(Ga|.)—Person who ninkts a 
patade of his this is apt to give 
l)a<l impression. 31ff-'24A 

We thought that people who have 
,i( hieved great success financial- 
ly, or in any other splu-re, 
and who make a parailc e>f that 
success, an more tlian merely 
apt ti) gi\e a bad impression. 
In relation to (iAIN, tlierefore, 
till- (Tue .se<-nied to us an under- 
stalimenl. .Most c)l us feel sorry 
lor a peison who is suffering 
(dther physical or mental pain, 
but our sympathy is not accom¬ 
panied by respect if the person 
in question "makes a song and 
dance about it". We are inclin¬ 
ed to con.sider him rather lack¬ 
ing in courage or fortitude, or 
to susjiect him of excessive self- 
pity, if he parades his alfliction. 
For these reasons we considered 
PAIN the better Solution here. 

(Rain, Ruin)—CMoomy naturrd 
persons an* a|)t to be driven to 
morbid thoughts by this. 

357-27D 

We have all met people suffering 
Ireim chronic melancholia, for 
this type is unfortunately not 
rare today If such people are 
apt to be driven to morbid 
thoughts bv RAIN, however, 
their numbers would decrease 
considerably during each mon¬ 
soon ! We considered that the 
statement completed by this Al¬ 
ternative was too sweeping and 
not borne out by fact. A stronger 
case was forthcoming to support 
RUIN which it will be admitted, 
occasionally drives a norn^l per- 
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son not only to think but to act 
in unwholesome fashion, but we 
felt that a gloomy natured pei- 
son when faced by such a grim 
disaster would be more than apt 
to think morbidly. We accord¬ 
ingly rejected RUIN in favour of 
PAIN, which in ratio to its 
severity can have an extremely 
depressing effect on the average 
individual. On one whose for¬ 
titude has already been sapped 
by deep-rooted melancholyi, how¬ 
ever, severe pain sometimes 
brings on profound depression, 
culminating even in contempla¬ 
tion of ielo de se. Reasoning 
along these lines, therefore, the 
Committee agreed that gloomy 
natured people are apt to be 
driven to morbid thoughts by 
PAIN. 

(Vain)—^Drunkards’ vows to give 
up liquor are often uttered in 
this. 378-14A 

Would there not be fewer dn |ikards 
if it were only as frequently as 
often that their vows to give 
up liquor are uttered in VAIN? 
We felt that at least usually was 
called for with this Alternative. 
In our view PAIN agreed better 
with the word often in the Clue, 
because the likelihood is not so 
IP’eat that such vows are uttered 
in pain. 

’ ^Gain)—^Disillusionment sometimes 
brings us great this. 379-15D 

The term disillusionment is com¬ 
monly understood to mean that 
illusions of a major rather than 
of a minor significance have been 
dispelled. The Committee felt 
PAIN to be an apt Solution here 
because they believed that dis¬ 
illusionment at least usually 
brings us some pain and some¬ 
times brings us great pain, de¬ 
pending on our ability or in¬ 
ability to see things in a philo¬ 
sophical light. They thought the 
statement completed by GAIN 
more open to question because 
cogently argued that 
disillusionment more frequently 
than soptetimes brings us great 
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gain, though we may not realise 
or appreciate the fact. After all. 
to 1^ freed of such illusions as 
are implied by the term disillu¬ 
sionment may well often bring 
us great gain, taking the long 
view. 

(Gain)—^Most trifling one is apt to 
make child amusingly self-impor¬ 
tant. 393-26A 

Think of a child who stumbles and 
slightly bruises his knee—andl 
of how mummy fusses over him. 
soothing and consoling. Is the 
child not apt to make the most 
of the situation, to reveal in 
his being the centre of attention, 
and, when the initial fuss has 
died down, to display his bruise 
with pride—perhaps even a 
swagger? True, GAIN had 
some point if it was understood 
to mean the winning of a game, 
but that is only one form of 
a gain. What if a child 
is given an anna or some trifl¬ 
ing present? He may be delight¬ 
ed and grateful (or disappointed !) 
but scarcely we thought, self- 
important—perhaps because he 
can hardly exaggerate the signi¬ 
ficance of such a trifling gift 
whereas he can a trifling PAIN. 

(Gain)—Home truths from loyal 
friend often bring us this 

398-18D 

(Vain)—We usually admire those 
who continue to toil in—^without 
selfpity. 409-7D 

Bearing in mind the facti that peo¬ 
ple who toil in VAIN may be 
doing so through their stupidity, 
thei Committee thought it could 
scarcely be denied that we are 
more likely to admire those who 
continue without self-pity to toil 
in PAIN ^rather than in VAIN. 
Then came the question—does 
usually go far enough with 
PAIN? And the Committee 
thought that this question could 
reasonably be answered in the 
affirmative because usually al¬ 
lowed for the exceptional cases 
in which ii( is unnecessary to 
toil in pain. Take. |or instance, 
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a conceited woman working in 
unnecessarily tight shoes 1 

(Gain) The more flirtatious wo¬ 
men are the more likely they 
are to—admirers. 437-4D 

—To GAIN admires? Surely if this 
were true many more women 
would be flirtatious! Note that 
the Clue gave no hinti as to the 
attractiveness—or otherwise !— 

of th women. It did not even 
say young women. Moreover, 
it was a dogmatic statement. We 
for our part thought that if wo¬ 
men make themselves look ridi¬ 
culous—as quite a number would 
—by t>eing flirtatious, they are 
more likely to frighten away 
possible candidates for the role 
of admirer! We thought there 
was more to be said for PAIN 
here. With tliis Solution we had 
the picture of women who al¬ 
ready had admirers. And whe¬ 
ther by being flirtatious the 
women make themselves look 
ridiculous or whether they make 
their admirers jealous, we thought 
that the statement completed by 
PAIN held good. 

PAINS, n., pi. pain: endeavours, 
exertions, 

(Gains)—It seldom pays to talk 
much about one's these. 242-16D 

We readdy agreed that the occa¬ 
sions when it pays to talk much 
about one's GAINS may not 
be many. But to say that it 
so infrequently as seldom pays 
to do so would in our opinion 
be going too far. One might 
almost as well say that business 
boosting seldom pays, for to 
dwell on one’s gains may be 
another form of business boost¬ 
ing. Moreove, surely talking 
about one’s gains (it may be 
those of the past) in times of 
depression may well be a healthy 
corrective of despondency. We 
felt that PAINS was more 
consistent with the seldom in 
the Clue. Few will deny that 
it is sometimes a great relief 
when ill to describe cone's pains, 
particularly to intimates. And 
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circumstances are conceivable hi 
which it may even be beneficial 
to talk much about one’s pains. 
Nevertheless we felt that this caa 
seldom be the case, since, it 
would not only put an unreason¬ 
able strain on the listener, but 
most likely encourage a morbid 
tendency within oneself. 

(Gains)—We are apt to get angry 
with people who belittle our 
these. 284-30A 

The Committee questioned w’hether 
w'e are so likely to get angry 
with people who belittle our 
GAINS as would have been im¬ 
plied by the words apt to get. 
A lot would depend on the nature 
of the gains, the circumstances 
in which they were made, and 
our own opinion of them. The 
term gains is a very wide one. 
If we ourselves feel we have re¬ 
ceived less than w’e deserve for 
some achievement, w'e may well 
get impatient with somebody 
who tries to convince us that 
we have been adequately re¬ 
warded ! No such doubts assailed 
the Committee as to the fitness 
of the Solution PAINS “The 
toad beneath the harrow knows 
exactly w'here each tooth point 
goes ....“ And if you wonder 
whether p)eople are indeed apt 
to get angry with those w^ho be¬ 
little their pains, try preaching 
contentment to someone with a 
bad attack of gout? 

(Gains)—We usually have a ten¬ 
dency to exaggerate about our 
these. 380-26A 

Would it not be going too far to 
say that we usually have a 
tendency to exaggerate about 
our GAINS? Remember, usually 
is rather a sweeping term. The 
• •Committee, for their part, thought 
of many instances when it would 
obviously be detrimental to our 
interests to exaggerate our gains. 
Imagine a man overstating his 
income on income tax forms! 
Or a husband telling his wife he 
earns more than he really does! 
The Committee preferred to say 
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that we usually have a tendency 
to exaggerate our PAINS—a very 
human tendency, in their opinion. 
Whether it springs from a ciaving 
for syrnpatiiy, an exaggi^ated 
self-in'>eiest or simply a dtsiro to 
attract attention, was beside the 
point 

(Paint)—Would-be smart women 
often look all tlie less attractiv'C 
for their. 890-60 

PAINT IS only one ol the tlevices 
that uould-be smart women 
employ l^ATN.S on the e^thir 
hand, einbracetl all sucfi devices 
including paint, and then^lore, 
in our ojUiiion, piovid(‘d nioie | 
juslilication lor the woid ofU'it : 
A would-be smart woman niav i 
or nia\ not ovt‘r-do the making* • 
up ol Ikt ]n(le(*(l, she | 

might possibly no paint at j 
all! J-iut slu* might make luiselt j 
look all tli(‘ les>^ attractive^ by’ 
stressing or exaggerating some , 
fashion aheadv’’ tieakish (nough ! 
'I'luis reasoning, we fell that I 
PAINS provid<‘d the b(‘ll(‘i j 
Solution, particularly having ; 
regard to the vsord i>fli'n in the I 
Clue. ! 

(Gains)—It's proliahly easier to gr.t 
rid of our—to-day than it was a 
gemnatuon ago. 415-21A 

PAINT, n , a pigment. 

(I'aiiit)—Often makes even a 
beautihil woman look ghastly. 

82-25A 

In the Clue the first word was 
sufl'icieiit to guKlt discerning 
solvers to the correct solution 
Paint >Iad Paint been the 
selected answer I should have- 
omitted the woid 'often' from the 
(due, for surely it is not exagge¬ 
rating to say that in a faint 
any woman, be she beautiful or 


women's nails must be long and 
this nowadays. 153-9A 

The Adjudication Committee's view 
was that fashion does not decree 
anything regarding the sharpness 
or hluntness of women’s nails. 
It does, however, demand that 
they shall he long and bear vari¬ 
ous tints lor day and evening 
occasions. 

PAIR, n., a couple. 

(I lair)—Parting ofte*n effects great 
ciiange m appearance ot. 

I 59-17 A 

I (TTair)—l^arting sometimes makes 
I troublesome this easier to keep 
I m order. 269-41) 

We thought it would be rather 
I Jarhdehed to assert that parting 
trouhle.some 11 AIK sometimes 
r(‘nd(‘is it easier to in oyder. 

Tioublesonio hair is hair that 
will not stay or remain in a 
tidv condition, having a marked 
ti'ndencv to slick up or present 
Ji windblown appearance. Surely 
the mere parting ol such hair 
d<»es little or nothing to curb 
its rebellious porclivities, which 
can only elfeclively be countered 
by tlie combined application of 
a .suitable oil or lotion and a 
strong Jiair brush, or, in the 

case of women, by the esoteric 
art ot the coil feur. That parting 
a trouhle.sorae PAIR sometimes 
makes tiiem easier to keep in 
order w-ill he heartily endorsed 
by anyone who has the mixed 
privilege ol looking after tw'a 
mischievous children! Other 

illustrations come readily to 

mind, such as cases of workers 
in a firm of factory who are an¬ 
tagonistic to one another and 

who, when transferred to separate 
sections, give no trouble. 


plain, looks 'ghastly'. But it PAIRS, u., sets of two. 


depends upon the skill with which 
it is applied whether paint, i.c. 
make-up. enhances or ruins a 
woman's beauty. 

(Pains)—Pallor is often accentu¬ 
ated by. 38-36A 

PAINTED, p. p. paint; coloured. 
(Pointed)—Fashion decrees that ^ 


(Pains)—To be played properly 
many games demand. 33-231> 
The word 'properly' decided my 
elimination of Pains in favour of 
Pairs. If the Clue had said 'to be 
played well etc., then Pains 
would have been the more apt 
answer. But as we know, in 
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many cases even if pains are 
taken the games concerned may 
not be played properly, On the 
other hand, to be played pro¬ 
perly, i.e., in accordance with 
the Yules which govern them, 
many games do demand: 
Pairs. 

(Pains)—How foolish are those who 
walk in—in busy city roads! 

450-20D 

?AL- n., partner, chum. 

(Pay, Par)—In adversity, one often 
loses this. 21-5A 

When poverty comes in at the door 
love flies out of the windown 
runs the old proverb which would 
be equally true were adversity 
and friends substituted for 
poverty and love. It is a pla¬ 
titude that only when we are 
in serious trouble do we discover 
how shallow or how deep is the 
loyalty of our friends. Hence 
my selection of pal in answer 
to the clue. The solution Pay 
fitted too awkwardly, in view 
of the fact that loss of pay is in 
itself a calamity which may be 
said to form an integral part of 
the circumstances summari 2 ed in 
the word adversity. And since 
one does not speak of persons 
gaining or losing Par this word 
automatically ruled itself out. 

(Pa^, Paw)—Unsjx)ken sympathy 
is often clearly conveyed by. 

e-, . 22-32A 

Silence is golden indeed when sor¬ 
row too deep for words has 
stabbed the heart. No one 
realizes this most sensitively 
than an understanding friend, 
who expresses his condolence by 
unobstrustive little acts of 
friendship and deliberately re- 
fmlns from spoken commisera¬ 
tion, which so often serves to 
keep the wound open. Hence 
my selection of Pal in answer 
to the Clue. A sympathetic 
Pat is more often than not ac¬ 
companied by words of compas¬ 
sion or cheer. And I think it is 
only our incurable sentimentalism 
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which construes the extending* 
of a canine Paw as a gesture of* 
of sympathy actually, is this not 
more a demonstration of inarticu¬ 
late ajfeciion? 

(Gal)—Ilis mother is often a man’s 

best “-” 52-20A. 

(Pay)—A woman often simulates a 
warm interest in a particular man 
because she has designs on his. 

82-fD 

Particular was the key-word. In 
the context it could only be 
taken to distinguish the man 
mentioned from another or 
others, to whom it would in¬ 
cidentally draw attention. Such 
a distinction would not I sub¬ 
mit, have been called for with 
Pay as the solution. Another ob¬ 
jection to this alternative was 
that a woman who has designs 
on a man's pay would actually 
have a warm interest in him 
She might well, however, simu¬ 
late warm interest in a man so 
that she could come into frequent 
contact with his pal. 

(Pay)—Allowing his general outlook 
to be governed by this is apt to 
stifle a man’s individualty. 

i 33-35A 

A man may well preserve his in¬ 
dividuality while at tlie same 
time allowing his general outlook 
to be governed by his pay. In¬ 
deed, it might be argued with 
some force that there is wisdom 
in thus acknowledging cold, hard 
realities, and that the man so 
self-disciplined should be the 
more capabe of commanding 
higher pay. But surely the 
general outlook of most people 
IS governed in a greater or lesser 
degree by their ]^)ay Accordingly, 
the Committee were of the opi¬ 
nion that the statement comple¬ 
ted by Pay would have been of 
questionable truth. On the 
other hand, whereas with Pay 
indisputable facts had to be con¬ 
sidered, with Pal it was the 
human element. Now, clearly, 
nothing is more calculated to 
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stifle a man's individualitY tha.n 
personal influence when it 
amount to dominating as implied 
in the Clue. 

(Gal)—He is certainly a queer 
, young man who hasn’t one. 

143-13D 

I thought it highly questionable 
whether Gal would aptly com^ 
plete such an empliatic and 

sweeping assertion. There must 
surely be a number of normal 
young men who have no “gal”, 
or sweetheart. On the other 
hand, a young man without a 
pal of any sort, either male or 
female, certainly merits the des¬ 
cription “queer’'. 

(Gal)—Probably nearly every 

young soldier at tlie front eagerly 
looks forward to letters from his 
best this. 166-28D 

'“Probably nearly every” allowed 
of but few exceptions and thcj 
Committee preferred PAL as 
allowing of the fewest, because 
this alternative could be taken to 
include GAL, since a young 
maji’s best gal may be his best 
friend. So for that matter, may 
his wife or one of his parents. 
On the other hand, a not in¬ 
considerable proportion of young 
■soldiers at the front may not 
have what can be called a best 
gal in the sense in which that 
phrase is commonly interpreted. 
(Pay)—Unfortunate indeed are they 
who have no this to rely on m 
time of trouble. 167-37A 

The Clue referred sweepingly to 
people in trouble, without mak¬ 
ing any reservation as to the kind 
of people or the nature of their 
trouble. With PAY as the solu¬ 
tion, therefore it would have 
l>een implied that all people be¬ 
longed to the wage-earning or 
salaried classes, which was clear¬ 
ly an unacceptable hypothesis. 
The question whether money, or 
the lack of it, has an important 
bearing on all manner of trouble 
scarcely arose. PAL, on the 
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other hand, obviously applied to 
people in general and trouble in 
general—or, to be more precise, 
people ill trouble in general. 
Any person in any kind of trouble 
is we agreed, unfortunate indeed 
if he has no pal on whom he 
can rely. 

(Pay)—One cannot feel really 
happy when conscious that one’s 
this is miserable. 179-6D 

I wonder if many of you failed to 
see the full significance of the 
words really and const lous in this 
Clue. As used here, conscious 
not only denotes that one' is 
aware or has knowledge of some¬ 
thing, but implies that one is 
actually thinking of it. The 
emphasis effected by really on 
the fact that one is happy im¬ 
plied that one's happiness is 
quite unmarred. The Committee 
concluded that one cannot be 
happy to this extreme degree 
when con.scious that one's PAL 
is miserable. On the other hand, 
we remarked that fhe sweeping 
statement completed by PAY 
would have failed to take into 
consideration such instances as 
those in which a man is not de¬ 
pendent on his pay. Many a 
person already well provided for 
takes up a job more as a hobby 
than anything else, so that he 
shall have something to occupy 
his mind. Often, his pay is 
so inadequate to live on that it 
might well be called miserable. 
'Nevertheless, his being conscious 
of this fact can hardly prevent 
his feeling really happy; other 
circumstances permitting. 

(Gal)—Average man feels a need for 
the companionship of one 

, 207-27A 

(Gal)---Her husband’s interest in a 
particular one often makes wife 
unreasonably jealous 247-27A 
Sometimes perhaps, but surely not 
often unreasonably jealous, in 
the case of a GAL, we felt. 

In most cases, according toJ 
feminine statements a wife who ^ 
was not jealous of her husband’s 
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interest in a particular girl would 
be unreasonably tolerant! A 
husband's pal, especially a male 
pal who shares a particular 
hobby or interest of his, is apt 
to absorb a certain amount of 
his time, and wives, particularly 
young wives, are often jealous 
of a friendship which seems to 
rob them of a measure of their 
husbands' companionship. All 
the; interest of such a vyife being 
centred in her husband, she 
feels that all the latter's inter¬ 
est should reciprocally be cen¬ 
tred in her. The fact that even 
the most devoted husband can¬ 
not share certain exclusively 
masculine interests with any wo¬ 
man does not enter into hex 
consideration. Is this unreason¬ 
able? As males we were of the 
opinion that at any rate, as the 
Clue stated, it oft^n is! 

(Pay)—As a rule one probably gets 
the this one deserves. 324-36D 
(Gal)—Man usually feels some con¬ 
tempts for man who badly lets 
down his this. 335-18D 

(Pay)—Usually most appreciated 
when most needed. 340-22D 
Our decision here was based on the 
word usually. We could con¬ 
ceive of no exception to PAY 
being most appreciated when j 
most needed. Because even if 
the recipient regarded such pay 
as totally inadequate and never 
appreciated it veiy much, he 
would stll appreciate it more 
than at any other time w'hen he 
needed it most. We did not 
think the Solution PAL was 
open to such an objection, True, 
is a friend in need is 
a friend indeed, But does the 
person so befriended always 
realize the fact? A man may show 
his friendship by telling you 
unpalatable home truths which 
are by no means appreciated at 
the time. Thus reasoning, we 
agree,^ that "a pal is usually (but 
by no means always) most ap¬ 
preciated, when most needed. 
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(Pay)—As rule a man resents be¬ 
ing pumped by mere acquaintance 
about his this. 362-8D 

The selection of the more apt 
Alternative here depended a great 
deal on as a rule —^whether the 
degree of frequency denoted by 
this phrase accorded better with 
the statement completed by 
PAL or by PAY. The Com¬ 
mittee rejected PAY on two 
counts, namely, that as a rule 
did not go far enough with this 
Alternative and that being 
pumped implied a protracted 
questioning which could pot ob¬ 
tain in relation to one's pay 
Being pumped i.e. asked person¬ 
al details, about one's PAL by a 
new acquaintance is admittedly 
inclined to make a person feel 
I justifiabe resentment. It w^as 
agreed, however, that tliis was 
not always the case, because the 
pumping may be done, so unob- 
strusively that one may bd occa¬ 
sionally unconscious of the ques¬ 
tioner's intentions, which vin¬ 
dicated the phrase as a rule in 
the Clue. The Committee ac¬ 
cordingly selected PAL as being 
more apt. 

(Pay)—^Lovv this often tends to dis¬ 
credit a man in the eyes of his 
fellows. S90.32A 

PALATE, n., taste 

(Palace)—A man w^ho possesses a 
fine this is sometimes envied by 
his friends. 245-4D 

PALE*, adj., whitish, dim; v.i., to 
lose colour. 

(Hale)—This app^rance often con¬ 
veys a false; impression of a 
person's state of health 91-18D 

(Pace)—Tormenting jealousy makes 
many a person rapidly this. 

123-30D 

(Halq)—^Many parents needlessly 
w'ony over children who are this. 

232-20A 

It w'as obviously to be inferred from 
the context read with either 
alternative that the worry was 
for the health of the children 
mentioned. Now admittedly 
some parents worry over chiidrea 
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who are hale but to say that 
many do so would be going far, 
we felt. Another objection to 
HALE arose out of the word 
needlessly, which would have 
been quite unnecessary with this 
alternative as the solution. If 
the children are hale, worrying 
about them is obviously needless. 
On the other hand needlessly 
was clearly required with PALE, 
which was in our judgment also 
more in keeping with the rela¬ 
tively large proportion of parents 
denoted by many. 

PALES, n., enclosures. 

(Panes)—^ften damaged in a riot. 

14-12A 

PALL, v.i., to become insipid, to 
lose charm. 

(Tall)—Over-exaggeration tends to 
make a story this. 127-15D 

Over-exaggeration necessarily makes 
a story tall. The, word “tends" 
in the Clue was therefore hardly 
consistent with this alternative. 
Over-exaggeration need not in 
all cases make a story palL 
however. Some of the most 
readable authors are given to 
"drawing the long-bow." 
Nevertheless, most fiction read¬ 
ers will agree that too much of 
this does indeed tend to make 
a story become wearisome. 

(Fail Gall)—When children become 
boisterously excited they are apt 
to this. 213-27D 

(Gall)— Flattery from person one; 
dislikes is apt quickly to thts. 

383-39A 

Susceptible as we frail human are 
to flattery, the Committee pre¬ 
ferred to say that flattery from 
a person one dislikes is apt 
quickly to PALL (the milder 
term) rather than to GALL. 
After all, gall means annoy, en¬ 
rage, whereas pall means merely 
become wearisome. They felt 
that the statement completed by 
gall would have been an exag¬ 
geration in the absence of any 
indifcation as to the nature of 
the person mentioned. 


PALL9, third person sing. Pall 
(Calls)—-It is the most boring of 
one's iriends who probably most 
often does this. 41-26D 

PALS, n., pi. Pal. 

(Pats)—Their sympathy is consol¬ 
ing at times. 36-11A 

(Palm)—It is apparently true that 
certain important features of a 
man's character can be told by 
his. 47-15A 

(Gals)—Some wives are inclined to 
be unreasonably jealous of their 
husbands's old ones. 60-7D 

PAMPER, V. t., to indulge to excejjs. 
(Hamper)—How often do people 
this themselves without realis¬ 
ing it! 232-20D 

(Hamper)—Parents are apt to re¬ 
sent being told that they this 
their children. 245-14A j 

If w'c were told by someone that 1 
you were indulging your children ! 
too freely you might, if your , 
dis|:^sition is mild>. take the , 
criticism goodnaturedly or you 

j might, since parents are apt to 
be touchy about their children 
resent it. But if somebody 
told you that you were obstruct¬ 
ing or impending the progress ol 
your children you would most ; 
certainly be annoyed. Anyhow. , 
that is how we felt about this 
Clue, being parents ourselves. 
In other words we considered that 
whereas the phrase apt to resent 
was compatible with the Solu¬ 
tion PAMPER it did not go 
nearly far enough in relation to 
the Alternative HAMPER. 

(Hamper)—Intelligent youngsters 
are apt to be impatient when 
they feel that their parents ibis 
them. 396-1 9r> I 

We were largely influenced in oui 
decision here by the word intelli¬ 
gent which we thought had more 
jjoint with the Solution PAM¬ 
PER. In our view, whereas un- I 
intelligent youngsters might en¬ 
joy being pam^red intelligent 
ones are apt to be impatient be¬ 
cause they are better able to ap¬ 
preciate how harmful pampering 
may be. Intelligent hadn't such 
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point with HAMPER. Whether 
or not they are intelligent, 
youngsters might well be im¬ 
patient when they feel th»’“ their 
parents are hampering them pro 
vided the youngsters think the 
hampering unavoidable. Which 
led to another consideration with 
HAMPER. Intelligent youngstf^’-s 
should be better able to see when 
the hampering is unavoidable and 
to understand. Therefore it 
might have been more to the 
point to say that unintelhqint 
youngsters are apt to be to be 
impatient when they feel that 
their parents hamper them. 

(Hamper, Hammer) — Parents 
sometimes—children without rea¬ 
lizing it. 420-23A 

We thought PAMPER was more 
in keeping with sometimes, de¬ 
noting infrequency rather than 
frequency. F^rhaps some of you 
questioned whether parents can 
pamper children without realiz¬ 
ing it. We ourselves had no 
doubt they could, as by failing 
to realize where necessary care 
ended and pampering began. 
Hamper embraced pamper and 
we thought there was more like¬ 
lihood of parents hampering 
children without realizing it. 
Even the most thoughtful and 
intelligent parents may be in 
doubt as to whether their actions 
are a help or a hindrance to their 
children—particularly how far 
parental control should be carried J 
and how far a child’s free-will 
should be given rein. In our 
view, HAMMER was least apt, 
since the possibility of parents’ 
hammering children without rea¬ 
lizing it seemed so remote. 

TAMPERED, p, p, pamper. 

(Hampered)—We are. apt to feel 
sorry for child who is this by his 
parents. 856-17A 

*AMPER9. Third per. Sing pamper; 
over-indulges (person). 

(Hammers, Hampers)—It often 
tends to discourage suitor when 
prospective mother-in-law—^himf 
416-6D^ 
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Perhaps only a ‘ weakling among 
stone; age suitors tended to bo 
discouraged when his beloved'a 
mamma fetched him a few cracks 
with papa's club by way ot 
hinting that she froAvned upon 
the suit. We thought that in 
these decadent days of soft liv¬ 
ing none but the stoutest heart¬ 
ed suitor would fail to be dis¬ 
couraged, and more than dis¬ 
couraged, w'hen his prospective 
mother-in-law hammered him! 
Tenderly nursing his bruises and 
pondering the laws of heredity, 
the suitor might well wonder 
whether mamma’s Amazonian 
robustness w’as entirely lacking 
in daughter. On the other hand, 
with all this age’s decadence, 
w'e thought that his merely being 
hampered by his prospective 
mother-in-law might well have 
the reverse effect upon a suitor 
and make him keener to prose¬ 
cute his suit and lustify himself. 
Human nature being what it is, 
we preferred to say that it often 
tends to discourage a suitor when 
his prospective mother-in-law 
PAMPERS him! “Whatever i5 
guarded we desire tlie more the 
very care invites the thief; few 
love what they may have.’ 

PANG, n., a paraxysm of pain. 
(Bang)—Sudden one generally 
makes a person start violently. 

149-34A 

PANGS, n., pi. pang. 

(Bangs)—Const antlv recurring ones 
often badly affect a person’s nerves 
50-28D 

I discarded Bangs. because the 
majority of people are able to 
accustom themselves to “cons¬ 
tantly recurring" hangs. The 
Clue said often not sometimes 
“badly affect’’ etc. Innumer¬ 
able workers, such as miners, 
smiths and factory hamds. spend 
their working hours in an in¬ 
cessant clamour of clangs and 
bangs, without serious harm to 
their nerves. On the other hand 
throes of grief and pain, i.e, 
pangs act Uke a poison on the 
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human constitution. They 
affect the "Brain, which controls 
the whole nervous system. 
Constantly recurring pangs, 
therefore, can badly affect a 
person's nerves and that they 
often do so is clear from the 
pathetic examples whom we 
come across in every walk of 
life. 

PANT, n.. a gasp. 

(Rant)—Indicates distress, 4-6D 
PANTS, n., pi. pant. 

(Parts)—('omedian usually make a 
hit in funny ones. 19-35A 

PAP, n.. soft food, a teat. 1 

(Pip)—Swallowing this too quick¬ 
ly gives many infants hiccups 

51-34D 

(Rap)—riabies often yell when 
they’re given this. 60-11A 

PAPER, n., a newspaper. 

(Pater)—A good one hellos young¬ 
sters considerably to increase 
their general knowledge. 164-20A 
A man may be an excellent father 
and yet contribute nothing to¬ 
wards increasing the general 
knowledge of his youngsters. 
Indeed frequently, and particu¬ 
larly in ca.ses where the father is 
a man of humble upbringing, it 
is his youngsters who help to ex¬ 
tend his general knowledge. These 
reflections prompted the Com¬ 
mittee to reject PATER. On 
the other hand they thought it 
could truly be .said that a good 
PAPER, i e. newspaper, helps 
considerably to widen the gene¬ 
ral knowledge of both youngsters 
and adults, .since such journal 
covers many scientific and socio¬ 
logical subjects in its colurnn.s 
apart irom the political and 
general news of the day. 

(Pater)—Responsibilities of a this 
have been greatly increased by 
the war. 298-38 A 

Perhaps some solvers, thinking 
only of those families in which 
the children are youngsters, ar¬ 
gued that w'herras the responsi¬ 
bilities of a PATER have been 
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made more difficult to discharge 
by reason of wartime exigencies, 
they have not actually increased 
—the responsibilities themselves 
have remained the same. But 
w'^e thought that our objection to 
PATER was a much sounder 
one. We remarked in the first 
place that the Clue generalized 
about whatever the solu'|o|il de¬ 
noted it referred to a this —not 
to just some these or even many 
these —and thus referred by im- 
plicati<m to paters or papers 
in general . Now surely 
the responsibilities of many 
fathers, so far from being 
increased, have been dccrease<l 
by the war, their sons (and even 
their daughters) having been vir¬ 
tually taken off their hands by 
the various war services. In 
other instances, sons (and even 
daughters) have' obtained civi¬ 
lian jx)sts largely due to the wai, 
Wc felt it was reasonable to 
read PAPER as being shdtt foi 
newspaper, and contended that 
the responsibilities of vii- 
tually all newspapers have been 
greatly increased by the war, par¬ 
ticularly by wartime regulation?, 
Constant vigilance has to be 
maintained in order that these 
regulations shall not be infringed, 
especially tho.se designed to en¬ 
sure .secrecy about military;, na¬ 
val and mercantile activities. 

(Pater)—The more mature we are 
the less likely we are to accept 
without question what—says. 

446-27D 

Our credulity lio what our faih(*i 
says is likely to be in the inverse 
projxirtion to our growinjt 
maturity ! This is what the Clue 
statement w^oultl amount to when 
read along with the possible Al¬ 
ternative PAPER. Obviously 
such a suggestion has to be based 
on the assumption that? to the 
extent our pater is likely to grow 
senile making it difficult for (all 
of) us to accept what he say^ 
without) questioning. We of the 
Adjudication Committee couk 
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not subscribe to such an implicit 
condemnation of fathers who are 
'fortunate to live long enough to 
have matured children. Possibly, 
one or two of us of the Com¬ 
mittee felt we would stand self- 
condemned if it were a fact! 
But an increasing reluctance as 
we grow more and more mature 
to accept implicitiy what all the 
newspapers have to say is lor 
easily accountable and under¬ 
standable. Our incredulity in¬ 
creases because of the conflicting 
‘facts’, figures vif;w-points, etc., 
that are veiy often featured m the 
papers whose authority and 
authenticity we were least in-, 
dined to doubt in our less 
matured days. Hence in the con¬ 
text provided by the Clue 
PAPER was adjudged to be un¬ 
deniably the more sensible Solu¬ 
tion to the problem. 

PAPERS, n., pi. paper. 

(Capers)—Jubilation of winners of 
big prices is sometimes expressed 
in. 75-24D 

The adverb “sometimes" decided 
the issue. The jubilation ol 
big prize winners must nearly 
always be given vent to in 
capers, the s^xmtaneous outlet/ 
for joy which comes as naturally 
to most humans as it does to 
lower, fourfooted creatures, 
Only occasionally, howeveh. is 
such exultation expres.sed in the 
public press by winners of big 
prizes. 

PARKS, n., public pleasure gardens, 
trains of artillery. 

(Packs)—Hounds are often exer¬ 
cised in. 37-40 

(Paris)—On holiday, pleasure 
seekers of all countries flock to. 

65-33A 

Discerning solvers must soon have 
noticed two serious objections to 
Paris Firstly, the verb “flock" 
is too collective to apply aptly 
to the favou'rcd individuals of 
various countries who make the 
French capital their objective 
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when the time and means at 
their disposal enable themi 
to do so. Secondly for 
the great majority of ].)eople a 
trip to Paris is an event that <loes 
not recur with the regularity 
of the ordinary routine holidays. 
The expix's.sion “on holulay" im¬ 
plies not only the actual vaca¬ 
tion but the possession ol the 
holiday spirit and I suggest that 
persons imbued with this spirit 
make the most of every opportu¬ 
nity for recreation that cornea 
th(‘ir wav, (‘v^en though the oc¬ 
casion be no more than a Satur¬ 
day aiter-noon or Bank-holiday. 
And are not the public parks of 
all countries primarily provided 
lor the purposes of such recrea¬ 
tion ? 

PARRY, v.t., to ward oU 

(Tarry)—Women are often better 
able than men to tibs discreetly. 

220-15A 

We decided that TARRY in the 
literal sense ''«is sc) vague as to 
be almost pointless because it 
embraces! many widely different 
situations, to not a few of which 
the statement thus completed 
was clearly inapplicable. For 
instance, are not women noto¬ 
riously far from discreet m cons^ 
tantly being late for their ap^* 
pointrnents with admirers.-' On 
the other hand surely women are 
usually bettor able than men to 
tarry discreetly in the ligiirative 
sense, that is to play the wait¬ 
ing game. The superiority of the 
W(*aker sex in this is proverbial, 
PARRY means w^ard off, keep 
off, avert, turn aside, avoid; and 
here it clearly applied in the 
figurative sense to the counter¬ 
ing of awkward questions. That 
a man may well be quite capable 
of parrying questions, we unhesi¬ 
tatingly conceded; but does he 
not all too often defeat the pur¬ 
pose c>f his parry by making it 
transparent? Now, the Clue 
^id discreetly, and dissembling 
is with woman a fine art. The 
likelihood, therefore, of a wo- 
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man's being better able thus to 
parry discreetly than a man can 
scarcely be doubted. Neverthe¬ 
less, we lelt that this likelihood 
was not quite so marked as in 
the case of TARRY in the 
figurative sense. Hence our choice 
of PARRY as according more 
closely with the moderate fre¬ 
quency denoted by often. 

(Marry, Harry, Tarry) — Thq 
more persistent a woman is in 
chasing a man the more likely 
he is to—her! 44d-21A 

PARSON, n., priest. 

(Person)—-Though we may not 
share his views, we usually res¬ 
pect a sincere one. 277-16A 

The weakness of PERSON here 
was that many types of persons 
whom few if any of us could 
respect may be sincere. For ins¬ 
tance, a paranoiac like Hitler 
might be sincere, and many an- ^ 
other fanatical tyrant or oppres¬ 
sor. On the other hand a PAR¬ 
SON is a priest and whether or 
not we share his religion or his 
interpretation of thatl religlpn, 
if he is sincere in the practice of 
his calling*, the Committee 
thought we usually accord him 
respect. 

PART, n., assigned character or role 
(Past )—Successful one helps to 
secure actress regular engage¬ 
ments. 35-9A 

^P^st)—To portray famous historical 
figure convincingly actor must 
submerge himself in this. 

io4-10A 

(Port )—Good this is apt to be 
ruined if clumsily handled. 

PATJTQ , . 219-13D 

”portions. 

(Ports)—Travelling far abroad 
takes a Britisher to many foreign 
onps. 27-11A 

N^rly every Clue contains one or 
two words, which, properly in- 
tempreted. are direct pointersi, to 
the correct solution. Spotting 
^ch keywords, therefore, shouW 
be your first consideration when 
examining a Clue. The key¬ 
words in the Clue were 'Bri- 


3 tisher' and 'many'. Solvers who 

1 recalled the wide-spread nature 

of the British Empire realized 
I that it is possible for a Britisher 

i to travel half way round the 

world without calling at 'many' 
foreign ports. This reflection 
alone made “Parts" an indefi¬ 
nitely better answer to the Clue 
in question. 

(Party)—Unexpected merriment in 
play is often provided by 
children's— 117-1 ID 

The latter could not be reconciled 
with unexpected and often. I 
submit that merriment in play is 
invariably expected at a child¬ 
ren's party, and moreover, near¬ 
ly always materializes. On the 
other hand either parts actually 
taken by children or child im¬ 
personations often do provide un¬ 
expected merriment in a play. 

PARTY, n., body of persons united 
in a cause, social reception. 

(Tasty, Patty, Pasty)—^Most young 
children greatly relish this kind 
of fare. 100-7D 

The definite nature of this Clue was 
a useful guide to solvers. It ex¬ 
posed the weakness of Tasty. 
for it may surely be asserted that 
all young children greatly relish 
tasty food. It also revealed the 
drawbacks of Patty and Pasty 
which being special kinds of pie. 
do not lend themselves to a gene¬ 
ralization such as that stated by 
the Clue. It is open to doubt 
whether either of these dishes are 
greatly relished by “most young 
children." But there is 
no doubt whatever, I sul)- 
submit that most young child¬ 
ren to greatly relish party 
fare, for the latter usually consist'^ 
of a range of palatable come.sti' 
bles many of which make 
^ong appeal to youthful palates. 
The few exceptions implied by 
the Clue might be found amongst 
PS^ropered and spoiled, 
children who are so often given 
such food that their enjoyment 
of It is blunted. So Party was/ 
the most logical Selection, 
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(Patty, Pasty)—Whatever our likes 
and dislikes most of us enjoy one 
occasionally. 135-6D 

''Whatever our likes and dislikes*' 
were very significant words. They 
would have had little point. I 
suggest, with any other alter¬ 
native than party as the solu¬ 
tion. It was reasonable to infer 
from them that, whereas one may 
dislike something ass(x:iated or 
identified with whatever the solu¬ 
tion denoted, one enjoyed it 
occasionally. Such a qualifica¬ 
tion is scarcely applicable in the 
case of a patty or a pasty. If 
one dislikes pastry then one can 
hardly like a patty or a pasty— 
particularly the latter if one also 
dislikes meat. On the other 
hand, one may dislike many 
particular types of peoplo. but. 
nevertheless, enjoy a party occa¬ 
sionally. 

PASS, n., state or condition. 

(Lass)-~Fate encompasses many a 

man's downfall by bringing him 
to a pretty one. 42-35A 

PASSES, n., narrow passages. 

(Pauses)—Make the crowd shout at 
big foot-ball matches. 23-20D 

PAST, n., a bygone time; adj., by¬ 
gone, gone by. 

(Pact)—Several nations seem apt 

to forget this too easily. 

77-8A 

(Post)—A progressive one helps to 
increase a man's confidence in 
himself. 107-36A 

I do not think that a progressive 
post necessarily helps to increase 
a man's confidence in himself; 
it all depends on the manner in 
which he is consciously able to 
justify his appointment. A post 1 
which is l)eyond his capacity 
may well have the revere effect I 
to that described in the Clue, 
and men are given senior posi¬ 
tions for many other reasons than 
merit—eheer favouritism, for ins¬ 
tance, or seniority. I therefore 
turned to past, which seemed 
clearly the apter alternative. The 
teflection that his past has been 
progressive is naturally calculate 


ed to increase a man's con¬ 
fidence in himself, for he may 
logically say that as he has done 
so can he do. 

(Vast)—Such affluence tends to 

make a man discontented with 
life. 143-17D 

Whereas in many cases vast afflu¬ 
ence may well have the effect 
described in the Clue, it would 
surely be rash to generalise as the 
statement completed by Vast 
would have done. On the other 
hand, few indeed can be the ins¬ 
tances in which a man's having 
had affluence and then lc«ing it 
does not tend to make him dis¬ 
contented with life. 

(Part)—Villain in melodrama 

usually has most unpleasant this. 

176-6D 

The sentence completed by PART 
w'ould have been to say the lea.st, 
awkwardly phrased if one read it 
as meaning that acting the part 
of a villain in a melodrama is 
usuallv most unpleasant. If that 
were the meaning intended to bo 
conveyed, surely is would have 
been preferable to has in tho 
Clue. The actor, not the villian, 
has the part. The villain is the 
part. But this adverse criticism 
was scarcely necessary to rule 
out PART so read in the context 
because for an actor the part of 
a villain, as such, should be no 
more unpleasant to play than 
that of a hero. Certainly wo 
could find no reasonabe grounds 
for presuming that playing it is 
usuallv most unpleasant. On 
the other hand, if the sentence 
completed by PART were read 
to mean that the villain in a 
melodrama is usually x>ortrayed 
as a most unpleasant character, 
then it wouW surely have consti¬ 
tuted an understatement, because 
of the adverb usually. A villain 
must always be portrayed as a 
most unpleasant character. It 
may not however, be revealed 
that he had a most unpleasant 
PAST prior to the events of tho 
laelodrama. Indeed be mxf. 
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possibly have turned villain onlyr 
in the beginning of the story, j 

Thus the villain in a melodrama 
does not always have a most un¬ 
pleasant past, but that he usual¬ 
ly has will be generally agreed. 
(Post)—I'nconventK>nal one .some¬ 
times enclo\\s a man with more 
attraction to the opposite sex. 

226-:i6A 

Whereas it left Pf')ST vague, the 
word nyit oHVt'uiwnal invested; 
PAST with a weabh of meaning,’ 
or. at It'ast, jurmitted of such 
an inference, Certainly uHion-\ 
veniioiial did not readily conpirc! 
up In our minds anv post lik< Iv toj 
endow a man with more aftrac-1 
tion (o the opposite .sex. Indeed,' 
we did not find it easy to think- 
of a pejst that can be truly soj 
described. As applied to PAST,! 
howev'er, uncunventtanal implied] 
an exciting life in which conven-l 
tions had been defied. That the 
opposite .sex are sometimes intri¬ 
gued and incidentally attracted, 
by a man with .such a past we 
agreed. 

(Pest, Post)—How many precious 
things arc lost m it! 2ffO-17A 

(Post)—Tactful person doesn’t often 
talk much about his this. 

294-28D 

(East)—The spiritual giants of the 
this seem to lie sadly neglected 
by the world to-dav 315-35A 

(Post)— Very few if any, men are 
completely contented with their 
this. 325-36A 

Vet'y few, if anv. w’ere verv em¬ 
phatic words here and in relation 
to the possible Solution POST 
they .seemed to us a palpable 
.overstatement. There are surely 
more than a very few men who 
are completely contented with 
their invs and* who wouldn't 
change them. We thought 
could more justifiably be argued 
that verv' few, if any. men arc 
completely contented with their 
PAST, for it would be hard to 
find a man who can review his 
entire past without regretting a- 
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single incident occurrence, or 
experience m it. 

(East)—How lew persons have m< rc 
than a scanty knowledge of :1 h' 
history of this. 3,SU.2.'f \ 

(Post)—Probably most of us l< el 
some envy of man who ha-- a dis¬ 
tinguished this. 3;C-2‘1A 

(Post)—\'ain persr>n usualK < \- 
aggerates the ineiits of his tI i-. 

TJ59-2 ' 

We iloubtetl verv rnnch whether 
wouhi be true to say that a vaiu 
person usually cxaggerab*s thf 
merit’s of lus POST—assuming 
iiR'ideiitallv that h<‘ has a post. 
On the contrary many \'ain per- 
.sons think them.stlves too gtxjJ 
for their posts and exaggerate 
tlieir own merits, whch is quite 
a different thing. Moreover, very 
often the circumstances of a vain 
man's ^K>st are well known to a 
number of his friends anti ac- 
quaintance.s which diminishes the 
scope lor exaggeration. We pre¬ 
ferred the statement completftl 
Tiy PAST because w'O considered 
it to lie commonly characteristic 
of a vain person to enlarge upon 
aspects of his past which reflect 
his merits in a flattering light. 
(Post)—We are apt to be unfavour- 
a])ly impressed by person who 
lioasts about his this. 367-IP 
(Post)—Women are usually more 
inclined than men to be tolerant 
of unpleasant this. 370-271 > 

(Post)—Strangers who insist on 
talking about) their—are apt to 
be rather embarrassing. 403-51 > 
(Post)—Woman in love with a man 
seldom cares much about his— 
405-14.V 

(Post) Many a husband regret 
Iiaving told his wife all about 
hi.s— 420-t7A 

(Post. Pest)—Man who has—is apt 
to find it hard to get good job. 

^ 447-14P 

PASTE, n.. a composition of which 
imitation precious stones are 
made. , 

(Taste)—Many women obviously/ 
have this for jewellery. 65-38iy 
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(Haste, Taste)—Too much this 
sometimes defeats its purpose. 

320-26A 

PASTED, v.t. fastened, sticked, 
beaten. 

(Parted, Patted)—For their own 
good unruly youngsters often' 
have to be this! 162-32A' 

PASTED was clearly suggested in* 
its colloquial sense, that is! 
"li/faten". The C ommittee could; 
find notliing wrong with the 
statement thus completed, which 
refeiretJ, he it noteci, to only un- 


ed favourable to Pat, for ono 
can scarcely visualize two mem 
petting each other! But the 
phrase "mild affection" I 
thought a still more important 
consideration. Skrldom can such 
half-hearted sentiments prompt 
us to pet somebody. On the 
other hand, it is by no means 
uncommon to both men and. wo¬ 
men to pat a friend for whom 
a mild affection is felt. It may 
be lust a touch on the arm or the 
•^houltler. 


ruly children, PARTED was PATCH, n., small plot of ground, 
held to be less apt btcau-se with (Match) — Bad one sometimes 
this alternative one would have: causes cricket spectators to get 

to presuppose circumstances of excited. 56-11A 

which there was no hint in the ^ 

C:lue. namely, that the unruly 
voung.sttrs were together and' 


were unruly in association amlj 
each other, PATTED was felt* 
to be the least apt on the* 
ground that this term would have! 
ridiculously understated the! 
nature of the measures required.| 
PASTY, n., a meant pie coveretl 
ivith paste; adj.. doughty fat 
and pallied. 

(Paste)—Few cooks arc expert at 
making. 22-l«)A' 

(Hasty, Nasty)--Heat is apt to| 
make a man this. 106-13A 

(Ha.sty. Nasty)—How often dots| 
idleness make a person this I 

/AT, . ^ r . 247-20A 

(iVasty)—Lack of sleep often causes 
person to have a this complex-! 
ion. 

(Nasty)—Such a complexion is 
sometimes serious handicap to 
young woman desirous of at¬ 
tracting a husband. 317-31A 

*11:' blow; v.t., to tap 

'''dh the fingers. 

(Pet)—Crying child is often soothed 

/P 2-35A 

(tsat)—aMany cricketers seem aide 
^ to do this. 51-3ID 

( et) We often do this to persons 
for whom we feel a mild aifec- 
, 125-22A 

and "person" generalised 
applying equally to members of 
either sex. This in itself seem-'^ 
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PATE, n., the head. 

(Hate)—There's more misguided 
patriotism than sense in many a 
war-monger's 45-24D 

(Fate, Mate)—Ultimately it’s on a 
man’s this that his success in 
hie usually depends. 364-23D 
FATE is inevitable destiny, a per¬ 
son’s appointed lot. How can it 
be said, therefore, that a man's 
success in life usually depends 
on his fate? Whatever happens 
to a man is his fate and his fate 
is whatever happens to him. Our 
criticism of MATE, on the other 
hand, was that usually e.xaggeras^ 
te<l with this Alternative as thd 
Solution. What about the many 
men who never marry— Add to 
them those whose success or 
failure in life obviously does not 
depentl on their mates, and I 
think you will agree that usually 
did go at least a little too far. 
There remained PATE. We felt 
it would be too much to say 
that a man’s success in life al¬ 
ways dej)ends on his brains; but 
that it usually does, who can 
gainsay? 

PATENT, ad]., obvious, unconceal¬ 
ed ingenious, of one's own in¬ 
vention. 

(Potent)—Such medicines should 
be used with extreme caution 

37-5D 

The tiger cages at the 700 do not 
display any notice warning visi* 
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tors not to put their heads be¬ 
tween the bars. Similarly it 
would be as unnecessary and 
ppintless to say that Potent 
medicines should be used with 
extreme caution. To begin with 
a really Potent drug or medical 
remedy would be diflicult to 
obtain except through a Doctor, 
and no one but an imbecile or a 
would be suicide would take more 
than the strictly prescribed dose 
>of such a medicine. In other 
words, potent was far too trite 
.a solution to merit selection. 
There is, however, far more 
point in declaring that Patent 
medicine should be used with 
^extreme caution. There are, as 
Doctors constantly deplore, num¬ 
bers of people who swallow with 
pathetic faith the extravagant 
-declarations regarding the in¬ 
fallible remedial qualities of So 
-and So’s Stomach Mixture. Thin¬ 
gumabob’s Kidney Cure, What- 
shisname’s Energy Tonic etc., etc. 
Such people instead of faking 
medical advice, fill their insides 
with all kinds of questionable 
dope, much of which may well 
lead to an aggravation of their 
ailment. 

t^ATES, n., heads. 

(Pages)—^Much wisdom is stored up 
in those of eminent phoisphers. 

74-13A 

(Panes)—Are often broken by sticks 
and stones during outbreaks of 
hoogliganism. 98-17 A 

.Windows i.e. panes are usually 
broken with long, range missiles 
such as stones and rarely, if at 
all, with sticks. Whereas in 
outbreaks of hooliganism pate^ 
are often attacked and broken 
both by sticks and stones. 

]PATS. n., patting touches. 

(Oats)—Are occasionally given tc 
horses. 1-37A 

The word ’’occasionally" definitely 
ruled out "Oats” since all horses- 
are commonly given this food. 

(^Pots)—Champion show dog natur¬ 
ally receives n^ny. 41-24D 
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PATTER, n., rapid talk. 

(Matter)—Experienced entertainer 
knows how to vary his to suit 
difterent audiences. 43-14A 

Closer examination revealed weak¬ 
nesses in the solution, Matter, 
For instance, the average enter¬ 
tainer has specialized in some 
particular form of entertainment. 
It may be conjuring, juggling, 
acrobatics, the playing of some 
musical instrument, singing etc., 
but .whatever the subject or. 
matter of the entertainment may 
be, it would be difficult for its 
exponent to vary it to any ap¬ 
preciable extent. This objection 
however, does not apply w'ith 
equal force to the word, Patter. 
i.e. the incidental comments, 
rehearsed or impromptu, with 
which so many entertainers em¬ 
bellish their performances. The 
more experienced an entertainer 
is the more easily is he able to 
gauge the likes and dislikes of 
differen't audiences and to adopt 
his patter accordingly. For 
example, that dubious jest about 
the "Young lady of Paris," 
which goes down well with the 
sophisticated audiences of Bom- 
l>ay and Calcutta would be with¬ 
held from the more sensitive souls 
of Blankpur! 

PAUSE, n.. a temporary cessation. 

(Cause)—^Practised speakers know 
how to make the most effective 
use of this. 198-14D 

Practised speakers are usually 
able to present a cause most 
effectively. provided that they 
are sufficiently knowledgeable of 
the cause for which they speak. 
But practised speakers are 
frequently called upon to 
spe^ak on behalf of a cause of 
which they have but a 
superficial or a slight knowledge. 
The definite phrasing of this 
Clue, therefore, rendered CAUSE 
an inapt solution. One of the 
chief aims of a practised speaker 
is to sustain the interest of his 
audience, and to that end the 
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judiciously timed pause is an 
effective artifice. Such pauses 
gives an audience time to digest 
the significance of a particular 
remark or inspire a dramatic 
expectancy concerning remarks 
to come, so, pause was elected 
as an apt solution. 

(Cause)—Women usually seem 
more given than men to speak¬ 
ing without—! 403-10D 

PAW. v.i., handle with dirty or 
clumsy hands, to flatter; n., .foot 
of beast with claws. 

(Jaw)—^We are apt to dislike peo¬ 
ple who do this excessively. 

135-lOA 

Paw as here suggested is usually 
taken figuratively to mean the 
touching or handling by one 
person of another. It may also 
mean to flatter. I suggest that, 
read in either sense, tlie alter¬ 
native Paw made a fitting solu¬ 
tion, We are apt to (but only 
apt to) dislike people who do 
either excessively—because of the 
excess rather than ,the mere prac¬ 
tice. To jaw i® either to speak 
at tedious length or to scold. It 
may well be lx)th. A person 
who jaws excessively would 
therefore be formidable indeed, 
and I suggest that the words 
*‘apt to" w'ould have unduly 
modified the sentence completed 
by the alternative \aw, 

(Jaw)—It is highly indiscreet to 
fondle a cat's. 144-15D 

^AY, n., remuneration for services 
rendered; v.i., give price to. 

(Pal)—Helps when you're in difll- 
culties. 5-25A 

(Piy)—^What some people do for 
’J'lnosity. 13-33A 

(Way)— To make and enjoy one’s 
own is .the most satisfactory 
for independence. 96-35A 

(Pad^, Pal)—Fortunate is the man 
who can bank on having this, 
come what may. 111-28D 

(Day)—Spending this in dissipation 
luually brings bitter regret 
, shortly afterwards. 126-35D 
Dissipation" is by no means 
Qeoessarily hard difnking* least 
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of all, perhaps, when day and 
not night is specified as the time 
of such dissipation. "Frivolous 
amusement" would be a more 
reasonable interpretation of the 
term in the context provided by 
the Clue. To say that a day of 
this in itself usually brings 
bitter regret w^ould be manifest¬ 
ly an exaggeration. On the 
other hand, spending one's pay 
either in hard drinking or fri¬ 
volous amusement does, without 
doubt usually bring bitter re¬ 
gret and that shortly afterwards! 

(Say)—To our subsequent regret 
impulsiveness often causes us to 
this too much. 134-34A 

Pay seemed the apter solution 
because of the words to our sub¬ 
sequent regret. Impulsiveness 
usually causes us to say too 
much, but relatively seldom, do 
we regret it, or even, lor that 
matter, realise it. Less frequently, 
but often does impulsiveness 
cause us to pay too much. More¬ 
over wasted money is a very 
different matter from wasted 
words, and for a long time after 
a purchase has been made at t6o 
dear a price, we feel regret. 

(Pal, Pat)—^Usually gladly w'el- 
comed after completion of w'ork. 

251-6D 

We thought it would be rather 
absurd to say that PAT, in its 
figurative sense of a pat on ,the 
back, is usually w^elcomed after 
completion of work. After the 
succe.ssful completion of a difficult 
task i^rhaps, but such circum¬ 
stances w^ere not mentioned in- 
the Clue. In relation to PAL. 
we felt that the word usually 
exaggerated. Many workers 
feel far too mentally or physically 
tiret' .o w^elcome a friend gladly 
on completion of their work. 
PAY seemed to us to accord 
more closely with the generalisa- 
.tion made. True l&ere arfr 
workers in various fields of em¬ 
ployment who are dissatisfied 
with their pay, but the fre¬ 
quency denoted allowed for these 
exceptions. 
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(Cry, Pry, Try)—We usually hear 
plenty about it when women do 
this! 28>4‘34D 

(Dav)—We tend to spend this more 
carefully when we are past 
youth. 289-18D 

(Pal)—Good this usually helps to 
make a man happy. 294-29D 
PAL, means comrade mate, or 
partner, and in our opinion a 
good pal must invariably help 
to make a man happy in the 
long run—otherwise he, or she, 
can scarcely be called a good 
pal. Companionship is one of 
the sweetest pleasures in life^ and' 
it has been truly written that 
there is no satisfaction in any 
good without a companion. We 
therefore felt that PAY was the 
better answer here in view of the 
word usually in the Clue. Good 
pay, we agreed, does usually— 
but by no means always?—^help 
to make a man happy. 

^Say)—Probably most of us this 
more than we should do and ,thu.« 
help the enemy. 298-37A 

,'i'hat probably most of us SAY 
more than we should do, the 
Committee accepted; but they 
did' 'not think it even possible, 
let alone probable, that most 
of us thus help the enemy. For 
one thing, they thought it in¬ 
conceivable that there were so 
many enemy ears as all that in 
our midst. For another, they 
questioned whether it was even 
probable that so many people, 
though saying too much, said 
* things that could help the enemy 
On the other hand, the Com¬ 
mittee were satisfied that most 
of Us pay too much—Sometimes 
alas! even for controlled goods- 
—and thus hamper the war effort 
by encouraging the profiteers and 
incidentally, inflation. 

XPal)—Good this usually help a 
man to face life’s troubles with 
courage. 307-37A 

It was important to notice that 
this Clue did not state that 
whatever the Solution denoter 
enablei? a »ian to face life’s 
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troubles with courage, but that 
it merely helps him to do so. In 
our view a good PAL always, in 
some degree, helps a man to face 
his troubles with couragq, even 
if he is pow'crless to contribute 
anything more than sympathy. 
In view of usually. Pay seemed 
to us the better Solution here, 
because good pay provides a 
background of security, a back¬ 
ground which does usually at 
least help a man to sustain trou¬ 
bles with courage. Not all 
troubles, of course, but the excep¬ 
tions were allowed for by 
usually. 

(Pal)—The poorer you are the 
more likely you are to be upset 
at losing this. 310-26D 

(Say)—People who never this more 
than is warranted by the circum¬ 
stances are extremely rare. 

331-23A 

It w'as our view that people who 
never SAY more than is warrant¬ 
ed by the circumstances are not 
merely extremly rare, but non- 
exi.stent. Such permanent res¬ 
traint would surely be super¬ 
human. Having come across 
one or two exceedingly parsimo¬ 
nious persons we were not pre¬ 
pared to assert that people who 
never PAY more than is war¬ 
ranted by the circumstances are 
entirely non-existent. biit we 
agreed that such people must 
be extremely rare. 

(Pal)—How often do we fail to ap¬ 
preciate good this! 336-24A 

“How often—means more than 
merely often, and the Com¬ 
mittee felt that the frequency 
denoted by this phrase accorded 
more closely with PAY than 
with PAL. Their reasoning 
was mainly along the dis¬ 
cussion of a former Clue 
namely, that an employee rarely 
thinks he is receiving quite as 
much as he is worth. On the 
other hand, the essence of 
friradship or companion¬ 
ship is that it must» be re¬ 
ciprocal, and they therefore ho^ 
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sitated to say that we very oftenr may be comparing notes with 
fail to appreciate a good pal. other henpecked husbands! 

(Pal)—^l^rhaps one of the biggest PAYER, n., a person who pays, 
advantages one can have in life (Payee)—His iriends often envy 
is good this. 356-34A the this of a large personal 

(Way)—We seldom feel so resent- cheque. 265-9D 

ful towards man who is stingy p^YS. Third pers sing pay. 
when it s due to his this. 364-19D (Says)—I,oving wife is apt to be 


How often does one hear it said 
by way of excusing someone's 
conduct; "It’s only his way"! 
A xierson who has given cause 
for offence may say it himself, 
"It's only my way." The 
Committee felt that there 
are few feefder excuses. II 
it is a person’s WAY to do 
something that is wrong then he 
should correct his way, Aftei 
all, what is way in this sense 
but habit or manner of acting 
acquired by long usage? Anti 
there was no doubt in our minds 


unreasonably up&et when hubby 
criticises what she— 420-25L> 

We preferred to say that a loving 
w'lte is apt to be unreasonably 
upset when her hubby criticises 
what she PAYS. In this case 
money is involved—money that 
hubby may have had to work 
very hard for. We thought there 
w'as less likelihood of a loving 
wife’s being unreasonably upset 
when hubby criticises merely 
what she SAYS, because she, 
would probably attach less im¬ 
portance to that. 


that people are much less likely ^ a climbing annual herb of 


to feel resentment towards a per¬ 
son whose stinginess is due to his 
PAY than they are towards one 
whose stinginess is due to his 
way. Whether one; has any 
right at all to feel resentful to¬ 
wards a man who is stingy when 
it is due to his pay was not the 
question, 

(Say)—Henpecked husbands are 
usually careful not to—more than 
their wives would approve of. 

409-24A 

Observing that the Clue did not 
sugge^st the saying or piaying w'as 
done tn the presence of the 
wives, we preferred PAY as the 
solution because of the degree 
of frequency denoted by usually 
After all, do not domineering 
wives normally have a tight 
hold on the .purse-strings—and 
are they not more likely to find 
out if their husbands PAY too 
much? On the other hand, we 
thought it would be going too 
far to say that henpecked hus¬ 
bands are usually careful not to 
SAY more than their waves 
would approve of^—particularly 
if their wives could not find oul 
what was said. And thej husbands 
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the liean family whose seeds are 
nutritious. 

(Pelt, Pet, Peg)—One is indeed 
very like another, as a rule. 

260-22A 

There are several figures of speech 
that emphasize likeness. "As 
like as egg"; "As like as fig 
to fig”; “As like as two drops 
of milk"... But surely by far 
the one most commonly used is 
"As like as two peas." With 
this oftquoted figure of speech 
in mind, we decided that PEA 
offered an ideal Solution here. 
The word indeed, we thought, 
served a purpose it so often 
serves, of not only stressing a fact 
but -at the same time acknow¬ 
ledging recognition of that fact. 
So much for aptness of PEA. 
A few' moments' consideration 
satisfied us that no other Alter¬ 
native W'as nearly so apt. One 
PEN may bo a fountain pen and 
another of the ordinary kind. 
One PEG may be of brandy and 
another of whisky—but for that 
matter, w^hiskies themselves can 
be very different!, as many peo- 
pie have found to their chagrin 
of late! And as for PET, wa 
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felt that the' variety of pets, 
whether animals or illhumours, 
scarcely need be dilated upon. 

PEACE, n., a state of tranquility. 
(Place)—What China often lacks. 

19-37 A 

(Place)—Many daughters leave 

home in order to obtain this. 

39-13D 

(Place)—To rest in isolated this 
often helps to restore shattered 
nerves. 123-27A 

Place as the solution would have 
made no more difference to the 
Clue than il the solver had 
deleted "this” and put 
"isolation” islead of "isolated” 
which simply means "apart, de¬ 
tached, alone” Hence there 
seemed little to iustify the as¬ 
sertion thus completed i.e., that 
rest in such circumstances often 
helps to restore shattered nerves 
On the other hand, Peace con- 
veyed an important additional 
meaning, This word denotes, 
among other things, "tranqui¬ 
lity, harmony” and its adop¬ 
tion therefore resulted in a much 
more acceptable remark. 

(Pence)—Often not properly ap¬ 
preciated until lost. 285-18A 
(Pence)—We are usually inclined 
to condemn those who sacrifice 
their principles for the sake of 
this. ^ 385-I7A 

The word principles is defined as 
personal code of right conduct. 
Perhaps some of you reflected on 
people who make concessions in 
their customs and meet others 
half way for the sake of social 
harmony; and you may have 
thought that the statement com¬ 
pleted by PEACE was unduly 
jiarsh. But usually inclined 
made allowances for such in¬ 
stances. Remember condemn 
need mean no more than censure. 
And the Committee thought 
^ey were being merely realistic 
in saying that there are among 
us many people with conserva¬ 
tive views who are quick to 
cexisure those who sacrifice their 
principles even for the sake of 
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social harmony. On the other 
iiand, the Committee felt that 
usually inclined would have 
understated the case with 
PENCE, Surely there can be 
little to excuse the sacrifice of 
principles on such grounds 1 

(Place)—Tyrannical boss usually 
makes it hard for employee to 
hold his this. 402-28A 

That a tyrannical boss usually 
makes it hard for an employee to 
hold his PEACE was we thought, 
self-evident. But does a tyranni¬ 
cal boss usually make it hard 
for an employee; to hold his 
PLACE? That would depend 
on, among other things, the effi¬ 
ciency of the employee. How¬ 
ever strict a boss, he would 
scarcely be so fooli.sh as to get 
rid of an efficient employee with¬ 
out good reason. Moreover there 
might l.)e a trade union to pro¬ 
tect he worker's interests. Agreed 
the employee might throw up 
his job, but that is another 
matter. 

(Place)—Most parents are anxious 
about whether there will be 
worthwhile—in the world for 
their children. 406-29A 

We were satisfied that parents are 
less concerned with the risk of 
their cihldren beig caught up in 
a future, and a by no means 
certain, was than with the bring¬ 
ing tb fruition of their plans for 
the education, employment con¬ 
tentment and well being of their 
children. And since most need 
mean no more than 51 per cent, 
we thought we were on safer 
ground here in saying that most 
parents are anxious about whe¬ 
ther there will Ije worth-while} 
PEACE in the world for their 
children. And it was but a lo¬ 
gical sequence to this reasoning 
that we should look upon PLACE 
with less favour. Quite apart 
from the fact that in this context 
PLACE may embrace, PEAC^, 
can it be denied that virtually 
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all, and not merely ■ fnost» 
parents are anxious a bout-whe¬ 
ther there will be a worthwhile 
place in the world f<M“ their child¬ 
ren? 

(Place)—We usually pity husband 
who seems not to have—in his 
own home. 443-18D 

Husband w-ho seems not to have 
PLACE in his own home? Welb 
—that was something woefully 
pitiable in our view! A husband 
who seems not to have proper 
position or dignity in his own 
home, must be a w-eakling in¬ 
deed, deserving of contempt 
rather than pity. As Napoleon 
once said to his brother. “There 
Is no greater immortality than 
to occupy a place you cannot 
fill", so too, the husband in this 
case is a misfit. Hence, if w^e 
have to pity him we do so al¬ 
ways, and not merely usually. ! 
On the other hand, the husband 
who seems not to have PEACE 
ill his owm home, is obviously 
one of the henpecked variety ’ 
He has subjugated himself to the 
domineering traits of his spouse, 
thereby showing his own help¬ 
lessness, and incapacity to se¬ 
cure PEACE even in his own 
home. Accordingly, the Com¬ 
mittee thought that \vc usually 
pity him,—^and not always, re- 
memlier,—because the fault lies 
at his own door. 

PEACH, n., a tree with a delicious 
fleshy fruit; v. i., to turn in¬ 
former. 

(Peace)—Its fruits are sweet. e^-BA 

VVho could be so blind to the state 
of things in the world today as 
to assert that the fruits of 
"Peace" are sweet? Yet in 
answer to the Clue, a number 
of entrants chose "Peace," I 
submit that the undeniable 
sweetness of the fruits of the 
Peach Tree clearly pointed to 
the superiority of "peach" as 
the solution to the above men¬ 
tioned Clue. 
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(Poach)—Some? law-breakers do 
this for the sake of their family 
22-5A 

Taking 'law breakers’ and for the 
sake of their family as probable 
pointers to the correct solution 
Poach eliminates itself at once^ 
for it may w'ell be argued that 
poaching, though criminal, 

scarcely warrants the assumption 
that a poacher should be a 
lawbreaker prior to the act- 
But the very word Peach- 
connotes a law-breaker, since 

no one can peach unless he be 
one of those against whom he 
turns informer Also, to the 
average criminal the idea of: 
poaching is utterly repellent 
unless he is urged by a motive 
stronger than this instinctive 
abhorrence, i. e , unless he 

elects to face the consequences 
of turning informer rather than 
hiR family should share his 

sufferings. 

jPEAKY, adj., thin faced and sickly^ 

' looking. 

(Perky, Pesky)—When children 
are not properly cared for they 
are apt to become this. 133.34A 
Within the limitation imposed by 
the phrase "apt to" the Clu© 
generalised on children. I 
suggest that in the normal 
course children who are not 
prtiperly cared for w-ould naturally 
tend to become peaky, that is, 
thin, sickly or punny. On the 
other hand, generally speaking, 
pampered children are just as 
likely to become pesky (annoying) 
as are those not propierly cared 
for. Much must depend on 
individual character. Perky 
(proud, >auuty) was open to 
similar adverse criticismi, and, 
indeed, this alternative seemed 
to be least apt. since pampering 
would be much more likely to 
induce such a tendency, 

PEDAL, n., a level to be pressed 
down by the feet. 

(Petal)—Artist knows how to 
press with sklU. 13-16A 
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PEEP, V. i., to look slyly. 

(W'e'Cp)—When tliey do this child¬ 
ren sometimes embarrass their 
elders. 53-29D 

(Deep, Seep, WoC]:))—Bein^j stern¬ 
ly forbidden to look at anything 
in particular is apt to make a 
child this. 127-lOD 

(Weep)—Wlien children do this a 
Jot it -is sometimes a sign that 
they are cowed. 296-29D 

(Weep) Few men do not sometimes 
feel impulse to this at tragic 
sight 320-22A ^ 

Unless a tragic sight has some 
personal signilicance lor tht'm 
many men, and women too for j 
that matter, do not feel any ; 
impulse to WEEP at such a i 
spectacle, During the Past few j 
months many of us have witne.ss- I 
ed on the cinema .scn‘(.n the | 
tragic sight ol the Naj'i con- I 
centratiun camps at Belsen and ! 
Buchenuald and we h.iv'o not 
b<*fn moved to weep thereat. 
Rather Iuivt \\e felt overwhelm¬ 
ing horior. ami a burning rage 
against the perpetrators ot these 
bestialities f-iiit curiosity is 
an inherent tealure of human 
nature and we tlioughi U would 
be true to say that lew persons 
do not sometimes ft el an im¬ 
pulse to PEEP at a tragic sight, 
h'or instance, if somebody is run 
over in a street along which w^e 
happen to be passing, most of 
us at least feel an inclination to 
mingle with the spectators who 
gather round the unfortunate 
victim. 

PEER, n., person with title, rank. 

* (Seer)—Generally speaking people 
are le.ss easily impressed by one 
nowadays. 347-41A 

We questioned whether the great 
importance attached by so large 
a proportion of mankind to 
seers, particularly astrologers, 
has appreciably diminished, In¬ 
deed, evidence might be adduced 
that on the contrary the influ¬ 
ence of the seer has increased in 
the last few years. Certainly, 
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there can be no gainsaying the 
popularity of astrological fea¬ 
tures in the popular press, And 
•the dtep signihcanci* attributed 
by large numbers of the people 
in this country to horoscopes 
and other astrological forecasts 
is indisputable. On the other 
hand, we did fed that, generally 
.sfx*aking, people in these demo¬ 
cratic days are less easily im- 
pres.se<l by titles, even by 
peerages. 

PE(b n., a drink. 

(Fen)—This has helped numerous 
imaginative writers’ ideas to flow^ 
31-37A 

! (Pet)—Stimulant many wdcome 
aft<‘r tlie day’s work. 47-35A 
(Pen)—Often helps to stimulate 
listless jK^ople. 160-38A 

(Pet)—Sometimes causes cv<n a 
steady person to talk wildly. 

162-22A 

A PET is one of the mildest forms 
f>l iJl-humour and the Committee 
Jf'It that sofn^tnm's w'ould have 
overstated the freejuemey (or 
undeis'ated the inlrequency) 
with which such a pet causes a 
steady person to talk wildl\ 
“S(‘3don1 " they thought, would 
have b('en nearer the mark. On 
the o'her hand, they agreed that 
circumstances are by no means 
so hart! to conceive of in which 
a PK(i may cause even a steady 
person to talk wildly. He may 
l)e highly susceptible to the in¬ 
toxicating effect of alcohol and 
be normally tc'etotoler, the pf;4 
in question being accepted uiuler 
pressure on some special oc^ 
casion. Furthermore, a p^g 
taken thoughtlessly on an empty 
stomach is apt to excite 
who may safely take a number 
after a good meal. 

PEGS, n., pi. peg. 

(Bets)—Immoderate fondness for 
these often reveals weakness of 
character. " 51-31A 

My chief reason for reiecting Bcls 
was that an immoderate indul-^ 
gence in wagering does not neces¬ 
sarily indicate! any weakness of , 
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character. In the cases of 
people who cannot afford to lose 
money it certainly indicates fool¬ 
hardiness and recklessness, but 
docs such rashness necessarily 
spring from weakness of charac¬ 
ter? It might be claimed that 
well-balanced and rational peo¬ 
ple are never “immoderate" in 
their pleasures but there again, 
can irrationality be atnbuted to 
any fundamental flaw in charac¬ 
ter? To me the point seemed 
too debatable to justify beti, as a 
fitting .solution. especially as 
this form of indulgence may 
well have no harmful effects 
Moreover, there are many back¬ 
ers who can well afforil to in¬ 
dulge in even an immoderate 
fondness for betting. W'lth 
Pegs. I submit that vve are on 
firmer ground. An immoderate 
fondness for alcohol' must 
sooner or later inevitably be 
injurious. N<3 adult heavy 
drinker can fail to be aware of 
that fact, Surelv then. U) ig¬ 
nore the inevitable harmful con- 
socjuences of this form of indul¬ 
gence is not mere recklessness, 
but inherent weakness. Rather 
than forego the pleasure tir re¬ 
lief which alcohol affords him 
the toper deliberately shuts his 
eyes to the undermining of his 
constitution. Cannott such lack 
of resistance "often" justifiably 
be ascribed to weakness of cha¬ 
racter? I contend that it can, 
because there are numerous in¬ 
stances on record of men who 
have by sheer strength of will 
conquered an "immoderate fond¬ 
ness" for alcohol. An<l since 
there cannot be strength of will 
unless there is strength of cha¬ 
racter to support it, the converse 
must also hold true! 

(Legs)—Confirmed topers are not 
easily put off their. 96-25A 

With the latter as the solution the 
resulting statement would in my 
opinion have been too vague. 
There is infinite variety of 
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physique among confirmed topers 
Moreover no indication is given 
as to the cause of their being 
I.iid low. On the other hand 
that confirmed topers are not 
easily put off or persuaded to 
give up their pegs will not be 
seriously contested. 

PELF, n., money. 

(Self)—People wlio think chiefly of 
this seldom seem to know much 
contentment. 212-29 A 

(Self)—Person who always puts 
this first in life usually regrets 
It sooner or laltr. 227-20D 

(Self) How tedious is person 
who is always talking about 
this! 247-32A 

(Self)—Truly n^flective men seldom 
esteem this excessively. 205-32A 
The hall mark, so to speak, of a 
/rw/y reflective |>erson is humi- 
litv and for tins rea.son we 
felt tliat such a per-^on virtually 
never estiems SELF excessively. 
It might be argued that such a 
person is also incapable of es¬ 
teeming PELF excessively. But 
now and again, though, we 
agreed, rarely even a truly re- 
fl<*ctive man is prone to exag¬ 
gerate the importance of money 
not in relation to him.self of 
course, but because of the need¬ 
less miseries endured by so many 
through the lack of it. 

(Self)—Most of us give ourselves 
unnecessary’' worrv by thinking 
about this too much. 331-23D 
(Self)—They are more often than 
not hypiKrites who profess to 
have little regard for this. 

361-16A 

(Self)—People who think too much 
of this are seldom very popular. 

366-25A 

PEN, n., an instrument used for 
writing, v.t. enclose, put or 
keep in confined space. 

(Pun)— Witty author uses with 
effect. 11-5D 

Many entrants refused to be led up 
the garden by the clue and 
rightly chose pen in preference 
to Pun as their solution. A- 
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witty author scorns to resort to 
Puns which after all*, are 
generally admitted to be a very 
cheap form of humour. But 
a write blessed with Wit may 
truthfully be said to use his 
Pen with effect. 

(Men)—Dictator often employs 
his unscrupulously to stir up 
national patriotism. 64-9D 

(Den)—Slight carelessness in use 
of this sometimes results in 
capture of gang of counterfieiters. 

79-lOA 

(Den, Men)—Handling tactlessly 
often gives rise to bitter conflict. 

95-25A 

(Pin, Pun)—Often employed mali¬ 
ciously by spiteful people. 

110-19D 

(Pep)—Irresponsible person’s this 
is sometimes the cause of 
widespread harm, 191-18D 

(Pet) Often, coward's way of | 
expressing resentment. 232-261 > 

(Pep)—Impressionable people arc 
prone to be too easily swaved by 
forceful person's this. 256-15A 

(Men)—Often more effective when 
unconventional 265-32D 

When we asked ourselves in what 
way were men .often more 
effective when unr^>nventionaI, 
we \vt*re unable to find a suffi¬ 
ciently .satisfactory answer. What 
kind of unconventifinalitv^ Can 
it hf sai<l lhat mf^n become more j 
effer ive n h( m they adopt un¬ 
conventional jittirr? Siub un-' 
conventloriahty contributes to | 
comfort or picturestiueness i 
rather than to effectiveness, we •' 
thought. Perhaps unconventional ' 
behaviour or manners sometimes 
renders men more effective, as 
when lovemaking for example^ 
but instances come numerously 
and readily to mind in which 
such behaviour would have 
precisely the opposite effect. 
We dismissed MEN, therefore, 
chiefly on the ground of its 
vegueness in the given context.' 
In our judgment the statement 
made was far more applicable 
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to the Solution PEN, which here 
meant style of writing. There 
are many examples of styles of 
writing which have proved more 
effective by their departure 
from conventional practice. 
Por instance, in the field of bio¬ 
graphy, Lytton Strachey's and 
Professor J. Neale’s works, and 
in the field of fiction, to mention 
])ut a few, the tales of Heming¬ 
way, Damon Runyon. William 
Saroyan and Peter Cheyncy. 

(Men)—Apt to be less effective when 
bad-tempered. 301-30A 

(Den)—You are apt to bC impa¬ 
tient when somebody puts out ot 
order one to which you are 
attached. 3I6-16A 

One does not speak of a DEN, 
i.e a fiersonal work-room), being 
put out of ordt'r, one says tha^: 
it has been disturbed or made^; 
disorderly. Moreover, most per 
sons would quite definitely bt; , 
impatient, if not annoyed, tu ; 
find that their elen had been 
thus interferred with. The phrase 
puls out of order accorded more 
aptly with PEN and we thought 
it true to that we are apt to 
be impatient when somebody 
mc.sses up a pen to which 
are attached. Impatient seem- | 
ed to Us an appropriate wool I 
in this connection, because atlri 
all a working substitute for a 
favourite pen can as a rule 
fairly easily obtained. 

(Pep)—Inability to control his tins 
is cl weakne.ss of many a young 
author. 317 -vkiA 

We favoured PEN here because 
did not think that inability 
control his energy or vigour is 
necessarily a weakness in ‘ii 
author. Nor did we think, ad¬ 
mitting it can sometimes be a 
weakness. that it is weal' 
ness, of many a young, 
author. We felt it could ni<^re 
truly be asserted that many a 
young author weakens his work 
by not being able to control 
writing or style of writing, i.e. h!s 
PEN. For instance many young 
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authors seek to be sensational at 
all costs, and have a tendency to 
overemphasize where a mature 
mind would understate with far 
greater effect. Moreover, whereas 
PEN embraced PEP the latter 
did not embrace the former. 

(Men)—^Usually more popular if i 
witty. 389-25A | 


Within the limitations of the word ' 
usually the Clue is designed to 
make a general statement liear- . 
ing on the instrument used bv ; 
an ingenious propagandi'^t for. 
spreading his doctrines without 
mi.scarriage. Well, if there be; 
such agents abroad, the propa-1 
gandist will always make gtKxl i 
use of them. On the otlnn hand, 
we had no diflicultv at all in , 
assuming that a propagandist of '• 
the kind described in the Clue | 
must nearly alw-ays have a j 
power-and persuasive PEN, be- ' 
cause he has his own doctrines 
to spread abroad. Hence we 
selected this Alternative as being 
more consistent with all the 
diverse implications the phras¬ 
ing of the Clue carried wdth it. 

PENAL, adj., entailing punishment. 

(Venal)—Narrow-minded persons 
are seldom able to condone such 
an offence. 212-16A 

We rejected VENAL on the ground 
that seldom would have uiidulv 
minimised the occasions when 
Jiarrow-minded persons are able 
to condone a venal offence. The 
very description of the persons 
as narrow-minded impli<‘d a ten¬ 
dency on their part to bo hypo¬ 
critical and thus to condone 
mercenary acts or offences where¬ 
by influence or services are sold, 
or principles are sacrificed, from 
sordid motives. The difficulty of 
defining such offences may well 
«<tiable nq{rrow’-m:’»nded peilstona 
to rationalize and reconcile them 
with accepted practice, probably 
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business practice. On the other 
hand, a PENAL offence is much 
clearly defined and leaves 
narrow'-minded persons little 
optKin but to condemn it. 

(Venal)—Probably few' could truth¬ 
fully say they have never been 
tempted to commit—offence. 

436-19A 

pi. penny. 

(P(acej—What many are struggling 
to savt* 9-5D 

(Peacf‘) —J'ew of us can afford to 
lemain indifferent to problems 
connected with. 329-27A 

We th<.*ught it could be categori¬ 
cally asserted that virtually none 
of us i/in atfoid to rein.on indi- 
ffeieut t(j prt>blrms connected 
with PEACE. in the literal 
sense of PENCE of course many 
people can afford to remain un¬ 
concerned over problems involv'- 
ing a few copper coins: bu'. in 
the wider sense in which it was 
reasonable to interpret PENCE 
here the word denoted money 
in gtmeral, and we agreed that 
relatively lew' of us can afford to 
remain indifferent to problems 
connected with commodity. 

(Peace)—The voung are more 
prone than the elderly to be 
casual about— 423-6D 

PEP, n., vigour, spirit. 

(Pip)—This is usually reflected in 
the w'ork of the man who has it. 

S1-33A 

(Pip)—^When one’s boss has this he 
is usually pretty exacting. 

98-25D 

To have the pip is to be depressed 
or fed up with things in general 
for the time being. The reac¬ 
tions of this condition vary ac¬ 
cording to individual tempera¬ 
ment and would. I suggest, be 
too sweeping to say that most 
lx>sses~-for the Clue was a gene¬ 
ralisation—become more than 
normally exacting w'hen they 
are depressed or fed up. A parti¬ 
cular type of boss needed to be » 
specified to make pip an apt 


(Men, Ken, Den)—Ingenious pro- PENCE, n. 
pagandist usually makes good; 
use of his—to spread doctrines - 
abroad. 448-33A. 
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tion. One can more safely gene¬ 
ralize, I submit, in the case of 
men who have pep. i.e., vigour 
or mental virility. Such men 
are prone to ascrilie similar men¬ 
tal vuility to their follows and 
are thus ayn to make unfair de¬ 
mands upon the resources and 
capa])ilities t)f tlicir employees. 
(Pen)—nnrestramed this is liable 

to ]}C dangerous to an author. 

155-16D 

(Pet, Peg, Pen)—T,evel headed per- 
sf)n seldom allows this to run 
away with his discretion. 

170-34 A 

(Pip)—When person has this it is 
usually noticeable in his demean¬ 
our. 226-301) 

Wo formed the oiiinion that it is 
more frequently noticeable in a 
person's demeanour when he has 
pep than when he has the pip 
In our view, therefore, PEP was 
more consistent wdth the fre¬ 
quency denoted by usually in 
the Clue. After all, pep (which 
is an abbreviation ol pepper) 
means vigour go, spirit; and by 
very nature such a characteristic 
is usually self revealing. Nor is 
there any reason, as a rule, why 
it should be revealed. Obvious¬ 
ly, it may w'ell be desirable to 
conceal the PIP, how'ever; and 
that it is, in fact very often deli- 
l>erately concealed we agreed. 
This, apart from the fact that 
such a mood is sometimes not 
noticeable in some |x?ople even 
when they make no particular 
effort to conceal it. 

(Pip)—Timid people seldom op|X)se 
man wdth this. 232-26A 

PIP means spleen, hump. A person 
with the pip may himself be 
timid, and obviously so, in which 
case there need be no reason why 
timid people should be reluc¬ 
tant to oppose him. PEP means 
' vigour, go. spirit, and connotes 
courage. Moreover, pep is usual¬ 
ly self evident. Is it not there¬ 
fore highly proljable that a man 
with pep will intimidate a timid 
person ? 


(Pip)—Person w'ho constantly has 
tins IS apt to prove wearisome 
companion. 234-32A 

The PIP is spleen or the hump. In 
our view^ tlure would l)e more of 
cliarity than of truth in a state¬ 
ment that a person w'ho cons¬ 
tantly lias the pip is merely apt 
to prove a wearisome companion. 
Surely as a rule he does indeed 
prove a wearisome companion, 
and pel haps often an exasperat¬ 
ing t)ne' PEP is vigour, go, 
spirit. Posses.sed within reason¬ 
able limits it may well be re¬ 
garded as a virtue. But one can 
liave too much ol a good thing, 
and wc felt sure that a person 
who constantly has pep would 
be apt to prove a wearisome 
companion. 

(Pip) Ills being in love sometimes 
gives man this. 278-20D 

(Pet)—A child's this is apt to ba 
more tiresome than a grown-up's 

320-23D 

(Pip)—Person who has this often 
has some difficulty in relaxing. 

326-2 ID 

(Pfg, Pen)—The more controlled, 
tlie more effective it is. 356-19A 
We fc‘lt that PEN suffered from 
vagueness, at any rate compared 
with PEP. The Clue did not say 
it was a powerlul or vigorous pen 
nor give any hint as to the 
qualities oi the ^lerson wielding 
It. It might be the feeble pen of 
ail a]mo.st ilJitera(le person—so 
feeble that there was virtually no 
forte to control in the generally 
accepted sense of that term. The 
.^fatemc‘nt completed by PEN, 
therefore seemed to lack point. 

On the other hand, the very 
meaning of PEP is vigour, go, 
spirit. This alternative thus 
clearly linked up altogether aptly 
with the Clue, particularly with 
the word controlled. And wc dul 
not think it was going too far to 
say of pep that the more con- J 
trolled, the more effective it is. 

(Lipl, Pip)—Irritating though it may 
be mature persons are inclined to I 
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l)f* tolerant of this in young peo¬ 
ple 36U27D 

The Committee agreed that LIP in 
this context would l>estow upoii 
mature persons a degree of bene¬ 
volence, indulgence and benigni¬ 
ty considerably higher than nor¬ 
mally obtains. Mature people 
presumably have acquired some 
worldly wisdom on their path to 
maturity, and therefore woukl be 
most unlikely, we thought, to 
tolerate insolence, particularly ! 
from a young person, m view of' 
the d< leterious repercusions such 
unchecked misbehaviour may | 
have on the culprit's character, j 
When consi<lering the claims of; 
PIP we felt that in this case j 
inclined to he tolerant did not 
link well with this Alternative! 
Sympathetic towards, rather than 
tolerant of, would have better 
accorded with PIP, PEP. mean¬ 
ing vigour or spirit, was in our 
opinion an excellent Solutum to 
this Clue, for, although it may be 
irritating at times, mature j.K‘o- 
ple, mindful of their past youth-. 
ful activities, are inclined j 
tolerate it with the thought ; 
*‘Well, you’re young only once I 
—enjoy it wdiile you can " i 

PERKY, adj., saucy, .self assertive, | 
pert. 

(Pesky)—The most amiable of us I 
is apt to be irritated by person | 
who is this. 102-34A ' 

I rejected the latter because of the | 
phrase “apt to" in the Clue In , 
my opinion the most amkible of J 
us is definitely irritated by a per- , 
son who is pesky, which means 
'annoying' or 'troublesome' | 
Pe.^ky, the coricct solution. 
means self assertive, saucy or i 
pert. The type of person so de^- i 
cribed thrusts himself on one’s | 
attention obtrusively or impu- j 
dently and is thus “apt to” irri-j 
tate even the sw'eetest tempered | 
of us. though a few may remain 
unruffled. 

(Pesky)—^His being this often 

makes person irritabe. 447-25D 
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PERSON, n., 411 individual human 
being. 

(Person)—We find an example of 
courage, noble humility and 
faith in the life of many a p<Jor 
one. 42-12D 

(Lesson)—Naturally the young often 
find It impossible to understand 
a hard one. 265-36A 

(Parson)—Most of us are apt to un¬ 
derestimate the difficulties of the 
average one 379-14A 

PERT, adj , saucy, indecorously free, 
lorwaid. 

(Pest)—Spoiling a youngster often 
results in his becoming this. 

46-31 A' 

(Pest)—Constant companionship of 
grown-ups is apt to make a child 
become this. 166-14D 

The Committe remarked that the 
adject'vt “troublesome” used in 
the dictionary definition of PEST 
conveys but feebly the oppro¬ 
brium expressed in this noun ae 
applied to a pc^rson or child. Re¬ 
latively few' children, we thank¬ 
fully agreed, really merit being 
called pests—certainly a small 
portion of those who have the 
constant companionship of 
grow'n-ups. Consequently it was 
felt that “apt to” overstated tho 
tendency of .such companionship 
to m.ike a cldld a pest. PERT 
though meaning ‘"lorw’arcL 
saucy, impertinent, too free in 
speech or talk,” was held to be 
a somewhat milder term, and in¬ 
cidentally to describe more speci¬ 
fically the effect on a child of the 
constant companionship of 
grown-ups. 

(Pt'st)—(oven too much rope a 
lively child is liable to become 
this," 236-24A 

To be given too much rope means 
to be given excessive freedom of 
action and we thought it w’ould 
be an exaggeration to contend 
that in such circumstances a 
lively child is liable to become^ 
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so troublesome or destructive as 
to be a PEST. After all, an 
energetic and vivacious child is 
not necessarily self-willed and 
self-centredi. as so often is one 
who is spoilt. To be PERT 
means to be forward or cheeky 
and we thought that the sell* 
asurance whicli a lively child 
would acquire from being given 
to much rope might very well 
cause him to btcome pert. 

(Pest)—In pressing for rise, it scl-j 
dom pays to give boss impre^ssion. 
you are this 376-19Dj 

(Pest)—How hard it often is for; 
bashful young man to deal effec¬ 
tively with woman w'ho is—! 

404-24A 

(Pest)—I'ond parents are apt to be 
indignant when they hear 
stranger call their child— 

428-30A 

PEST, n., troublesome or noxious 
person or thing. 

(Test)—May try you severely. 

11-24D 

(Pert, jest )—\ precocious child 
often causes his elders to regard 
him as this. 144-ISA 

Precocious means premature deve¬ 
lopment of the mind. Incidental¬ 
ly it means, forw'ard but not 
necessarily in the sense of sauci¬ 
ness or pertness only a certain 
proportion of precocious children 
are inclined to be pert. The clue 
however generalised on precocious 
children. The Adjudication Com¬ 
mittee were of the opinion that 
Pest made the aptest solution be¬ 
cause they rea.soned that virtual-! 
ly all precocious children, what-| 
ever form their precocity takes,' 
are often regarded as pests byj 
their elders, whom they are re. | 
peatedlv confronting w'ith diffi-i 
cult problems, if onlv it be the! 
manner in which their elders 
should act towards them. The 
frequency of occurrence denoted 
by often was considered to make 
Jest the least apt. 

(Jest)—To his associates a bore is 
frequently this. 178-24D 
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To no one is a BORE more of a 
bore than to his associates, who 
are naturSlIy more weary of him 
than people with whom his as¬ 
sociation is not so close. We 
therefore, observed that if a man 
were a iest to his associates so 
often as frequently he could scar- 
colv be called a l)ore. Rather 
did we feel it to be no more than 
the simple truth that to his asso¬ 
ciates a bore is frequently a 
PEST. 

(Port)—What inquisitive child us¬ 
ually i-eems to irascible person. 

195-30A 

V’irtually all children are by nature 
inquisitive. We therefore felt 
that inc^uisitiveness must be a 
nolablv developed characteristic 
in a child specificallv described 
as inquisitive. In our opinion 
such a child must usually seem 
PERT, or forward, to the aver¬ 
age person. The word seems in 
the context made it clear that 
the child is by no means nece.s- 
sarily condemned as being defini¬ 
tely whatever the solution de- 
notefl. Irascible means irritable, 
hot tempered. We readily agreed 
that to such a person an inquisi¬ 
tive child usually seems a PEST. 
(Past)—Sometimes difficult to es¬ 
cape fro.m 196.6D 

(Pert)—His own parents seldom 
think child is this! 302-16D 

PERT mean.s forward, saucy, in 
speech or conduct; impertinent. 
In our view it would be going 
too far to say that his own 
parents seldom think—let alone 
sav—a child is pert. Indeed, the 
word is sometimes applied in al¬ 
most a complimentary or flat- 
teiing .sen.se. PEST is a much 
stronger term and definitely one 
of opprobrium. We therefore felt 
it w-as only reasonable to assume 
that his own parents seldom think 
a child is a pest. 

(Pert)—pne seldom need be long 
in child’s company to tell if he 
is this. 356-24D 
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—As a rule it's hard to suffer 
illmannered this cheerfully. 

362-2 ID 

The Committee agreed that the 
assertion completed by JEST 
would be untrue, for not only 
did not the pharse as a rule de¬ 
note too high a degree of fre¬ 
quency, but hard to suffer cheer¬ 
fully implied activity over a ; 
lengthy period of time not in ac- j 
cord with the comparative ab- ■ 
ruptness of a JEST It was con- • 
sidered that PEST provided an ! 
admirable Solution to this Clue 
because when a person is ill- 
mannered as well as troublesome 
we do sometimes find it difficult 
to pul up with him and even ^ 
more difficult to do so rht'refully. 
That however, is not aluavs the; 
case, for there are some T>eople— 
admittedly rare—who, when cor-1 
nered can toleraU* such a person 
and even poke fun at him. These [ 
exceptions, it was felt, iustified' 
as a rule in this Clue, and the | 
Committeo accordingly selected i 
this Alternative as LK*ing inoio! 
apt. j 

(Pert)—Really healthy child is | 
sometimes little this. 382-24A | 
(Pert)—As a rule men are less | 
tolerant than women ofi child i 
who is— 440-21A 

’EX, n., a fit of peevishness, a fond¬ 
ling v.t., to fondle, to indulge. 
(Pen)—^An uncontrolled one may 
cause grave injury. 23-20A 

(Peg, Pep)—Often makes a person 
display unwonted energy. 

51-16A 

/ itself means energy, and fur¬ 
thermore the use of the qualify¬ 
ing adjective "unwonted" ruled 
this solution out. A Peg. an al¬ 
coholic drink, may occasionally 
make a person display unwonted 
^6rgy but certainly not "often". 
Peg could only have been an 
apt selection had it been in the 
plural. Elimination left Pet. 
which means a "sudden fit of 
^evishness or slight passion." 
In such a fit persons do often 
display unwonted energy. 


(Wet)—hough tful mother take 
care to prevent her child from 
becoming 5:o-39A 

Wet in its literal sense would have 
required the word "getting" 
instead (>( "becoming" in the 
Clue As to the colloquial mean¬ 
ing of Wrt. it seemed to me that 
anv normal mother would take 
care to prevent her child from 
becoming an idiot. The word 
"thoughtfiir’ in inv opinion 
pnrticuarlv justified the correct 
.solution Pel because so many 
mothers nowadavs ‘-eem not to 
realise the ill effects that may 
r«*^ult from a child n ceiving too 
much flattering attention. 

(Pen)—Children .slu)uld be taught 
how to handle one as early as 
pos.sible. 93-18D 

(Set)—bond mother is apt to be¬ 
come akirnictl when youngster 
gets intt) a bad one. 95-35A 

I reas<jned that a fond mother 
would surely become alarmed at 
her child getting into bad com- 
]iany In view of the words apt 
to theretore, I rejected the al¬ 
ternative set. To my mind how¬ 
ever, even a fond mother would 
not always become alarmed at 
her youngster being in a mere 
pet or sudden fit of peevishness. 
(Pep)—That of a ^viIful child is of¬ 
ten difficult to control. 107-31A 
The spirit or vigour of a wilful 
child must in my opinion be 
viriuallv always difficult to con¬ 
trol. Having due regard to the 
adverb "often" in the Clue, 
therefore, I thought the state¬ 
ment made with Pep as the solu¬ 
tion w'ould have been in the 
nature t>f an understatement. 
Pet was to my mind the apter 
alternative because a sudden fit 
of pc'evishness or an instance of 
ill-hurnour need not invariably be 
difficult to control even in a wil¬ 
ful youngster. That it often is 
so, however, will not be ques¬ 
tioned. 

(Bet, Set)—^The young are often 
provoked to foolish behaviour by 
a ,stupid one. 147-17A. 
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The Adjudication Committee based 
their decision in this Glue on the 
word “provoked." It was felt 
that where young people who 
are members of a stupid set or 
who have made a stupid bet be¬ 
have foolishly, tliey do so as a 
rule on their own initiative—the 
same initiative as that which 
caused them to join the set or 
make the bet. Ol course, there 
may be exceptions to the rule, 
but not so many, the Committee ! 
thought, as to justify the adverb 
“often" in the ('lue with either 
of these two alternatives as the 
solution On the other hand, it 
will ]>e generally agreed that a 
pet, a sudden fit of peevishness, 
does indeefl often provoke tlie 
young to foolish behaviour which 
would not otherwise occur. 

(Bet, Set)—Most of us feel un¬ 
happy when we lose one. 

168-36A 

(Bet, Sot)—Alas ' We often have 
cause to rue thoughtless this. 

208-17D 

(Bet, Set)—How often does a this 
reveal a person’s character 

217-27A 

(Bet, Get)—Woman usually knows 
when she can this a man. 

235-17D 

(Pen, Peg, Pep)—Sometimes helps 
diffident person to express him¬ 
self forcibly. 245-32D 

(Let)—When child perversely wants 
to do something forbidtlen it is ! 
foolish to this him. 258-30A I 

Admittedly the clue was not so em- : 
phatic or so sweeping as it would 
have been if it had read —is al¬ 
ways foolish—in which case the 
possibility ol any j-xception would 
have b(*en excluded. On the <^ther 
hand, it did not allow of any 
apprc'ciable num]>er of exceptions, 
as would have been the case if 
it had read—is usually foolish— 
We chose PE7' as completing a 
statement from the truth of which 
there was least likely to be any 
departures. Experience has been 
called the mother of knowledge, 
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and when a child is perversely 
bent on doing something for¬ 
bidden it may sometimes pay to 
LET him do it. l^or instance, 
suppose a child perversely wants 
to wear for a particular occasion 
something that is quilt' unsuit¬ 
able. It may well pay to let 
him have his wav if he is then 
exposed to the iidicule of other 
chiltiren. So will he learn by 
experience. He is more unlikely 
to be perverse on the subject 
again than if he had not thus 
had his lt>llv demonstrated. '(.)ii 
the other hand, we had difficulty 
in visualising any normal situa 
lion in which it would not lx* 
fotjlish to Tiet a child when h'* 
perversely wants to do something 
forbidden. That is, ol course, 
unless he were petted for some 
reason quite unrelated to his 
perversity—but to envisage that 
would have been very perverse 
reasoning by the solver, m our 
opinion! 

(Peg)—Few people would reproacli 
a person lor an occasional tliis. 

288-28A 

I wonder if many of you forgot 
about those communities who.se 
religion prohibits the drinking of 
intoxicants A member of such 
a community may well be re¬ 
proached by many people if he 
takes but one PEG. On the 
other hand, we felt that only 
hypocritical people would le- 
proach a person for an occasion¬ 
al F^E'r or ill-humour. 

(Get, Net)—Coniirmed bachelor 
apt to shy away from young \vf>- 
man who attempts to this him! 

317-321) 

An inveterate, that is. a row/iruavf 
bacheloi is one who has long 
made ii]) his mind that he desinjs 
to r(‘main single. Such a man, 
in our view, is more than apt 
shy away from any young wo¬ 
man who attempts to NET or 
GET him. Apt to, in our 
opinion, accorded better with 
PET, for while a confirmed 
bachelor may suffer or even en- 
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! ioy br-mg petted by a young wo- we lound nothing to quarrel wit li¬ 
man he would, as a rule, have a in the statement completed by 

I tendency to avoid the experience, PET, and we thought it no morer 

i fearing or suspecting an ulterior than the truth that fond parents 

‘ motive in it. are apt to treat a fit of childish 

(}3et, Set)—You are likely to re- ill-humour with more attention 

gret it If you take on a wild than it deserves, 

one! 326-39D PETiVL, n., a flower-leaf. 

(Bet)—Remember, the bigger it is (Metal)—Sun intensifies its bright- 

tlie more anxiety it is likely to ' ness. 17-24D 


cause you. 334-38D : 

Is it not more than a mere likeli- | 
hood that the bigger the bet you 
make the more anxiety it wdl i 
cause you We felt it rather to ; 
be an extreme probability; and j 
therefore took the view that ' 
likely would have been, too • 
mild, or too cautious, a term i 
with BET as the Solution. Oi ' 
the other hand,. whereas our i 
feelings towards a PET are as n ; 
rule largely goveined by .seiiti- | 
ment rather than by si/e, and • 
we may well be as lond of a i 
Pekingese as of a Great Dane, j 
there is nevertheless a likeUhuod i 
that tJie bigger the pet the moie j 
anxiety it will cause us, I’sually i 
the cost of keeping a p(d is in ; 
proportion to its .si/e; obviously 
a pony will eat more than a pet ' 
mouse! And would not a big 
dog be more of a probleni in the 
home than a toy one? Clearly 
a Cireat Dane in savage mood 
would be a graver liability than 
a petulant Pekef 

(Set)—Sensible people lend to be 
impatient of person fooli.sbly 
proud of his this. 364-25D i 

(Pep)—bond parents are apt to be - 
unduly worried by mere chddish i 
J 370-27A I 

PEP means vigour orspirit, anti we > 
questioned whetlier fond parents 
are apt to be unduly worrietl by 
mere childish pep. Surely rather ; 
would they be gratified at such 
a manifestation of health by 
their offspring, unle.ss it extend¬ 
ed far into the night or were 
otherwise abnormal. And the 
Clue did not say excessive or 
pep; it only said mere 
childish pep. On the other hand.i 
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;*ETS, 11 , pi. pet: favourites. 

(Pen.'J;—lioldiiig these carelessly 
sometimes causes them to 
scratch. 44-29D 

(Pegs)—Help to comfort a man in 
loiU'ly oulstation. ))90-29D 

(Bets, Sets)—People often under¬ 
estimate the risks which they 
incur through these. 200-35A 

(Ifets)—Vanity is common causo 
of luolish these. 209-31A 

We felt that the statement com¬ 
pleted by BETS would havo 
been too wide in its application 
particularly having regard to tho 
words common cause. Sometimes 
would in our opinion have been- 
a better word than. Common. 
Doubtless, all actions may bo 
traced to a person’s vanity i£ 
one probes deeply enough, but 
w'e thought that such reasoning 
should have been made cleareir 
to avoid vagueness. On the 
other hand that vanity pure and 
simple IS commonly the direct 
cause of foolish PETS, w'hich 
usually arise out of such emo 
lions as injured feelmgs, can 
scarcely be gainsaid. 

(Bets)—Impulsive persons are oU 
ten prone to foolish these. 

247-15I> 

We considered that the phrasing of 
this Cl lie read awkw’ardly iiv. 
relation to tlie rejected possible 
Solution. One docs not speak 
of persons being prone to bets, 
foolish or otherwise. What one 
say.s is either that they are 
given to betting or prone to 
making bets. But apart from 
this grammatical objecticjii wo 
did not think the statement 
completed by BETS was true oi. 
impulsive persons, Impulsivp*. 
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ness does not necessarily connote 
a tendency to gamble. Why 
should it? We preferred the 
Solution PETS because impul¬ 
sive persons are apt to act first 
and think afterwards. In conse¬ 
quence they often take offence 
JfastiJy and unnecessarily and vent 
Their ruffled feelings in foolish 
displays of ill-humour, i.e. pets. 
(Pats, Pofs)—Children usually have 
a liking for these. 261-26D ' 

PETTED, p. p. pel. \ 

(Pelted)—Most cats naturally <lis- | 
like being 32-ID i 

This Clue proved an enigma at j 
first sight- 15 u I on rellection I j 
realised that if ino.st cat*^ natural- j 
]y dislike being prlted, the m- j 
ference was that a few cats i 
either like or are indil]<*rcnt to 1 
being pelted which is o])viously 
absurd! Therefore, the alter¬ 
native that most cats by nature 
dislike being petted, seemed the 
the only ‘commonsense' solu¬ 
tion. 

PETTY, adj,, inferior, insignificant. 
(Pottv)—^Rage often makes per¬ 
sons behave in this manner. 

194-6D 

(Catty, Batty, Ratty)—Perhaps 
most of us make such remarks 
more frequently than we reali/e. 

354-19D 

01 the four Alternatives the Com¬ 
mittee preferred PETTY, mean¬ 
ing little-minded, because they 
felt that to be the type of re¬ 
mark one is most prone to make 
without Yeali' 2 iVnff it. Indeed, i 
does it not sometimes require 
careful reflection to realize that 
one has made a PETTY remark? 
Much more likely are we to 
realize that we have made a 
RATTY remark. And so, the 
Committee thought, with 
CATTY, which suffered from the 
additional delect that it applies 
to the behaviour of women 
rath^ than to that of men, 
whereas the Clue generalised. 
BATTY was considered to be 
ieast apt because it means 
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barmy, dotty, which surely went 
too far. 

(Catty. Natty, Ratty)—Person who 
is this seldom has wide circle of 
friends. 362-26D 

PIE, n., magpie, dish of meat or 
fruit. 

(Pin)—Sharp one sometimes causes 
us unexpected pain, 151-23D 

Sharp means acid, tart, keen, pun¬ 
gent. biting. Can it be denied 
That such a pie—of fruit or rhu¬ 
barb lor instance—sometimes 
causes us unexpected pain? Th(“ 
Ad indication Committee consi- 
dr-rcii pic to t>e an altogether apt 
solution. The only kind of pin 
qiialihed to be an alternative 
Iiere was that it is defined in the 
tlictionaries as sharp-pointed piece 
of wire wih a rounded head for 
fixing clothes and thin piece ol 
wire with sharp point and round 
flattened head. Wherefore, the 
Committee asked, why sharp 
as pm? Why not simply pin? 
Admittedly some pins are sharp¬ 
er than others, but for that mat¬ 
ter can it be seriously argued 
that a pin of normal sharpness 
rather than a relatively blunt 
one sometimes causes us un¬ 
expected pain? The Committee 
thought the sharpness of the pin 
would have been irrelevant 

(Ifie, Tie)—Carelessly made one 
usually proves a complete 
failure. 163-32A 

The Committee agreed that the 
definition carelessly made fitted 
ITE much too loosely to merit 
the selection of that word and 
the same criticism rendered TIE 
a weak answer. “Carelessly 
uttered or invented" would more 
aptly have supported the first 
and “carelessly contracted" the 
second. That a carelessly made 
PIE in more cases than not 
proves a failure was, the Com¬ 
mittee considered, a somewhat 
banal but indisputable observa- 
vation. May I take this op¬ 
portunity of reminding you yet 
once again that mere banality 
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never constitutes a sound reason 
for rejecting a truly apt solution 
PIES, n., pi. pte 

(Lies)—Some are difficult to swal- 
low ' 17-13D 

PIG n., a greedy, dirty, obstinate 
person. 

(Big)—When provoked to anger 
this type of man is usually im- 
possibe to deal with. 149-3‘2D 

Who has not seen huge men in a 
temper effectively dealt with by 
another person half his si/e— , 
perhaps a woman ? How' often ! 
is a man's courage in inverse i 
proportion to his bulk or sta¬ 
ture? Reading big figuratively 
made it but little more apt for 
why should a man with powder 
and inbuence not be amenable to 
reason ? Seldom so. however j 
is a man describable as a pig : 
Even a woman may well be un- ‘ 
able to deal w'ith him when he j 
is provoked to anger since he! 
lacks a sense of chivalry? | 

(Mug, Pug)—Person who is this 
often puts a great strain on ‘ 
one's politeness. 152-2ID ; 

Pig is a collociuial term for a ; 
greedy dirty, sulky, obstinate, or t 
annoying person. 'The adjudica- I 
cation Committee in making their' 
selection, remarked that such a | 
person usually puts a strain and i 
often puts a great strain on one's j 
politeness, the more so since he j 
is prone to prove an uglv j 
enemy. They thought Mtifi \ 
was less apt because we arc ! 
much more inclined to be in¬ 
dulgent towards a simpleton or a 
fool, as he is seldom deliberately 
objectionable. Pug, an abbrevia¬ 
tion of puglist, was regarded 
as least apt. It by no means 
I follows from a man being a 
pugilist that he is not wellman- 
nered or discerning. 

(Big)—It is usually wiser to ig¬ 
nore rather than quarrel wifli 
such a man when he’s offensive, 
169-3 ID 

When a man who merits being 
called a PIG Is offensive and 
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you quarrel with him, how does 
he react? As a rule he becomes* 
still more offensive and abuses 
you, thereby probably causing 
you to lose your temper ajjd be 
guilty ot behaviour that puts you 
lor the lime being on his owu 
level. On the other hand, 
the fact that a man is BIG 
literally or in the figurative 
sen.s(^ ot having great influence 
IS not necessarily an indication* 
oi his character. Moreover, 
which one of us is not offensive 
at some time or other? 

(Dig)—To have to suffer this at 

dinner party is apt to spoil one’s 
enjoyment of the occasion. 

178-12A 

The Committee felt that of tha 
tw'o interpretations (literal and 
figurative) to which DIG was 
susceptilile here, the figura¬ 
tive was the apter and wo 
accordingly considered the alter¬ 
native in that sense. Figura¬ 
tively, it means a thrust in 
conversation, which may or may 
not he hurtful to the one at 
winch It is directed. It may 
even bo amusing to him. In 
anv case il is a single incident 
that may well be soon forgotten 
in a party. We therefore con¬ 
cluded that to say such a dig 
at a dinner party is apt to sp>oiI 
one’s en]oymeiit of the occasion 
would be an exaggeration or, at 
least* an unwarranted generalisa¬ 
tion. Pig in its col¬ 
loquial sense, as it w'as clearly 
intended here, means a greedy, 
dirty, sulky. obstinate or 
annoying person. He may w^ell 
be a continuous source of 
annov'ance. Surely, therefore, 
it is no more than the truth that, 
to have to suffer a pig at a 
dinner party is apt to spoil one's 
enjoyment of the occasion. 

(Big)—This kind of man is some¬ 
times surprisingly meek when 
firmly resisted. 227.39A 

(Big)—Such a man is usually hard 
to please as boss. 324.d8J> 
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That the type of lioss describable 
as a PIG is usually hard to 
please is indisputable, ior only 
if one liappens to be a favourite 
or a friend of his is one 
likely to find him easy to 
satisly. A boss who is JBIG, 
either physically or in the fisu- 
ralive sense of a man of power 
and influence, is not necessarily 
hard to please. Such men are 
often broad-minded and tolerant. 

^Big)—His being this tends to make 
a man many enemies. 345-22J') 

BIG was clearly best understood 
here to mean very important or 
influential as of a person holding 
a high post. That his being 
big in this sense tends to make 
a man enemies', we agreed; but 
we hesitated to say that it tends 
to make' him many enemies. 
Much would depend on the na¬ 
ture of the man and of his 
powers. We preferred to say 
that a man’s being a PIG, that 
is a greedy, dirty, sulky, obsti¬ 
nate. or annoying tXTson, temls 
to make him many enemies. 
PIKERS, n., tramps (call) timid 
gamblers. 

(Hikers)—Many are a source of se¬ 
rious annoyance to farmers. 

53-261) 

The words "many" and "serious 
annoyance" were, in my opi¬ 
nion clear pointers to the solu¬ 
tion pikers. To say that many 
hikers i.e,, w^alkers who tramp 
lor exercise and pleasure, seriously 
annoy farmers would be a ques¬ 
tionable assertion, since these 
walkers seldom do any damage 
to crops or property. But m 
these days of wide unemployment, 
pikers, i.e., tramps, are a source 
of great worry and annoyance 
to farmerg, because they often 
steal the latter's chickens, fruits 
and edible crops, in addition to 
occasionally causing damage to 
property by lighting fires, 

PILE, n., a heap, a fortune. 

(Pike)—Whether you secure one or 
not may depend on your line. 

22-35A 
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(Wile)—Has been the foundation^ 
of many a wealthy business man’s 
fortune. ^ 63-1 lA 

(Pice)—As a rule miseTs are reluc¬ 
tant to part with any of their. 

127-8A 

(Wile, Wife)—Sometimes of great 
assistance to man who is socially 
ambitious. 236-17D 

Being in the singular WILE we 
thought, made a very strained '' 
and vague possible Solution ami 
read awkwardly in relation to 
the phrasing of the Clue. - A 
WIFE, we considered, is more 
often than sometimes of greai 
assistance to a socially ambitious 
man, PILE, meaning a fortune, 
seemed to us the truest and there¬ 
fore most apt of the three Alter¬ 
natives here Most of us, I 
fancy, arc either directly or in¬ 
directly knowledgeable of ,S(‘lf- 
made rich men who hav'o lieen 
honoured for giving large sums 
of money to a liospital or other 
charitable cause 

PILL, n . a little ball of medicine to 
to be swallowed whole, mortify, 
ing necessity. 

(Will)—Strong one often helps to 
hasten recovery from illness. 

15-28D 

(Will)—Grasping relatives of many 
a wealthy man find his la^t 
testament a bitter this. 

92-4T) 

(Bill)—Generally the bigger this i-^ 
tile more keen our aversion to it 
171.30D 

(Bill)—Considerate doctor tries to 
make—he gives patient as pala¬ 
table as possible ! 445-25A j 

The Committee had lively discus¬ 
sion around the interpretation of 
pill in the context of the Clue 
and finally felt perfectly iusti- 
fied in taking the word to mean 
medicine in general, apart from 
the iniectiles. We felt we had 
more weighty reason for reject¬ 
ing BILL and accepting PILL. 
For one thing, the Clue did not 
provide for the occasion when 
the question of presenting of bills 
may not exist at all. The e?ccla- 
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matory mark was also Iqlt to 
carry very little in the statement 
completed by the Alternative, 
KILL. When a bill is to be pre¬ 
sented, even the most consi¬ 
derate doctor cannot always try 
to make it as palatable as his 
patient would is to be like. That 
a patient should hanker alt'cr 
palatable pill this is what the 
declamation we agreed, was <le- 
signed to suggest. The consi¬ 
derate d(x;tor trying to make his [ 
PILL as palafiiible as possible is > 
a factual observation which - 
carried nothing to quarrel aljout. 

N, n., a short piece of pointed 
wire w itli a r<>unded head, peg 
of wood or metal . 

(Pen)—If used thoughtlessly may 
cause pain. 15-13A 

(Pen, Pun)—Its point is often i 
spoileil by misuse. 65-33D 1 

(Pip)—(Iften the cause of a baby's 
howls. 72-111)* 


Pin was preterable to Pip as the 
solution of this fairly simph^ 
Clue, in which the key-word was 
often Sometimes a pin firicks or 
is too big and presses paintullv 
into the flesh. At other times 
something mav be pinned up too 
lightly. A pip, as of an orange, 
cannot nearly so often be the 
cause of a baby's howls. In the 
«lang sense, Pip could mean vir. 
tuaJIy anything, from sickness to 
inerely a bad mood with or 
without real cause. As such 
It would surely eml>race all rea¬ 
sons for a baby's howds, with the 
l^ssible exception of a grave 
illness. Seldom indeed, Ijow-. 
pver does a baby howl, that is, 
cry lustily, w'hen gravely ill. 

' f^“")'~"Misguided humorist 
sometimes causes acute annoy, 
a nee with this. 155-3 ID 

a rule the 

newer this is, the brighter. 

TV, t . 162.3IA 

The bnghtess of a new pin is 
proverbial, “bright as a new 

speech. The Commitee there- 
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fore decided that PIN made all 
altogether apt solution. They 
felt that as a rule was quit© 
justified inasmuch as obviously 
sometimes a pm tfiat is not new 
may be just as bright as one that 
is. I’l'N was held to be less 
apt on the ground that the new¬ 
ness of a pun is l>y no means 
as a rule the measure of its 
brightness. Probably most new 
puns lack wut. The old ones 
nave at least stood the test of 
time ! Miireover, the committee 
thought the term brighter w'as 
vague whiai considered in rela¬ 
tion to PL*N. What constitutes 
the briglitness of a pun—its ori¬ 
ginal merit or its current en¬ 
tertainment vaiiu ? A pun may 
b(‘ as old as the lulls yet amuse 
us if it is n(‘\\ to us. PAN was 
discarded because so many pans 
are iifit bright whim new. PEN 
was regarded the least apt, 
fu-cause the* Clue applied rather 
to a mb than to a pen itself. 
(Penj—How' often, when wx* ur- 
geiitl\* need this, are we unable 
to find one aiu where! 179.36A 
Pens are usually kept m a particu- 
I«ir jilaci*, that is the writing 
ilesk both in tin* liouse and in the 
oilice and the ( oinnnttee thouglit 
It would ])e uniiue to affirm that 
we are often uii.ibic* to find one 
when it is urgnitly needed. The 
occasions w hen we need a PEN 
urgently and are unable to dis¬ 
cover one are, the Committee 
considered, comparatively few. 
On the other hand there does 
seem to be a sort of cussedness 
about pins! In one way and 
another these useful Ittle arti¬ 
cles constantly pass through 
our handif but w^e are apt either 
to throw them away or to put 
tliem aside in various odd places 
Consequently when some mild 
emergency arises when we ur¬ 
gently need a pin, for instance, 
such as when w^e require one as 
a temporary substitute for a 
button on our clothing we are 
often unable to find one. In the 
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light of common experience, 
therefore the Committee thought 
that PIN was the more apt solu- 
ion of this Clue. 

(Pen)—Women often carry more 
than one about with them. 

195-26i> 

(Pig, Pip)—Lia])]e to hurt one if 
handled incautiously. 241-27D 

(Pie, Pip)—Careful mother guards 
against child swallowing this. 

264-19D 

We found little in favour of PIP 
siTice everything depended on 
the si/e of the pip and how hard 
it was. All apple, for in¬ 
stance, often contains a small, 
soft pip w'hicli can scarcely do 
the most delicate stomach any 
harm. Certainly childien must 
swallow countless numliers of 
of such pips. And similarly; 
with l^IE, read m the sense of j 
food, everything deviended on , 
the size ot the pie—and of the : 
child * It would obviously be 
impossible for a child, as the I 
term is commonly understood, 

> to swallow whole a pie of nor¬ 
mal si/e (and sivdMow whole 
was, in our view cleaily im¬ 
plied). Nor would a normal 
child try. In the case of the j 
com known as a PIE, tliere | 
seemed lutle point in specifying | 
that particular denomination. 
Surely ii careful mother guards 
against a child swallowing coin. 
PIN) on the other hand, em¬ 
braced all types of pins winch 
a child might be liable io sw'al- 
low, and in our view this Al¬ 
ternative thus completed a 
cearly commonsense statement. 

(Pen)—Michievous use of this by 
youngsters is common in schools. 

287-38A 

(Pijir)—Handle this the wrong way 
and you’ll almost certainly get 
hurt. 225-19A 

PINING, v.i., wasting away with 
grief. 

(Dining, Wining)—Doing this to 
excess is apt to undermine a per¬ 
son's constitution. 107-34 A 
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PINK, adj., of a, pink colou; 
purple. 

(Dink, Sink,’ Wink)—Flirtatioi 
girls often deliberately try t 
make a bashful young inai 
this. 127-10, 

PIP., n., the seed of a fruit; a fit ( 
depression or melancholy; liav 
the pip—be out of sorts ( 
temper. 

(Pup)—Frequently respon«:iljl 
for tears. 19.321 

Phis Clue was admittedly a posei 
as the solution to be chosen de 
pends upon one’s interpretatioi 
of the word “Tears." If thi 
word were read as mounifii 
fluid shed by the eyes thei 
“Pip” i.e. a mood or fit o 
depression, was the solutio 
indicated. But if “Tears” wci 
taken to mean tom mateiii 
then “Pup” was an apt answei 
In selecteing “Pip” as the iiior 
fitting solution my argunien 
was that a “Pup” is not 
qnently responsible for trati 
Chew'ed up slippers and gnawei 
chair logs etc., are the nior 
common indications of a puppy' 
mischievous exuberance. 

(Lip)—Often provokes badteni 
pered person to undignified U 
haviour, 94-151 

(Hip, Lip, Tip)—What a loqua 
cious sportsman often gives hi! 
friends and acquaintances, 

100-331 

(Lip)—Usually has the effect oi 
making us short-tempered. 

114-231 

“Short-tempered" means 
put into a rage" or, accoldl^^ 
to another definition a state « 
which one’s self-control is .sooi 
or easily lost. This term 
which had such an important 
bearing on the Clue, thus im; 
plies a general attitude of mine 
existing for perhaps many houfi 
and possibly habitual or charric. 
teristic. It signifies a state of 
being prone to anger rathe* 
than a display thereof. The 
colloquial interpretation of 
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is spleen or “the huinp, a fit 
of depression or melancholy. 

I submit that this alternative 
therefore) fitted perfectly. 
Slang lor saucy talk or impudent 
Lip was to my mind less apt 
because the effect of this would 
be to put one in a tenifier rather 
than merely make one short- 
tempered. 

(Pie)—Often plays havoc with 
one's digestion. 122-8D 

A pie is a dish of meat or fruit | 
enclosed in, or covered with, paste 
and baked. It is ixipularly 
supposed to be someUmes an 
indigestible dish. perhaps be¬ 
cause of the pastry, but I 
submit that to say a pie often 
plays havoc with one's digestion 
would be going too far. The! 
probability is that the digestion j 
of tlie person u ho suffers after j 
eating pie has already been play- ' 
ed havoc with by hastily consum- ■ 
ed, heavy, or irregular meals. , 
On lh(i other hand, most solvers j 
must have learned fr<5m bitter | 
exfierience that “the pip" (an j 
attack of spleen or “the hump ')| 
often completelv upsets one’s j 
digestion—presumafily a form j 
of nervous reaction, 

(Pep)—Easy-going people seldom 
have this. 187-30D 

(Pie, Pig, Pin)—Seldom causes 
levelheaded man to lose his sense 
qif proportion. 242-lOA 

(Pep)—Youthful company often 
tends to give elderly people 
this. 286-36A 

(Pep)—His having this tends to 
make a man speak his mind. 

296.24A 

PIP is a form of ill-humour, and 
to speak one's mind is to give 
one’s candid opinion. We 
therefore felt it was undeniable 
that having the pip tends to 
make a man speak his mind 
since his mood is then less res¬ 
trained. Even if the pip makes 
him sulky, such sulkiness may 
well be broken by outbursts. 
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But we saw little reason for 
assuming that his having PEP 
tends to make a man speak his 
mind. That it makes him talk, 
a lot and talk forcefully, we 
agreed—but that is by no means 
necessarily to give his candid 
opinion. Consider the pep o£ 
a gtKnl salesman or of anyone 
who wants to argue a case from 
his own particular point of view'- 

(Pep)—Boss who has this often 
causes his staff to have it to! 

301-17I> 

The exclamation mark w’as a clear 
pointer here to the more humor¬ 
ous Solution. But apart from 
this we felt that the statement 
compl(‘led by PIP was truer than 
that completed by PEP. It is un¬ 
deniable that It is generally much 
easier to convey (lepression and 
irritability than energy to per¬ 
sons .-Xclmitti'dly a vigorous 
and energetic [)oss often infects 
sonir i>f his employees whth 
those qualities and sometimes 
no doubt the w'hole staff but hia 
influence in fins respect largely 
d<‘pends on whether or not ho 
has a likeable personality and 
the conditions under which the? 
staff work Often, therefore in 
our view weakened the case for 
PEP Everybody know.s hc)W 
one morose person can cast a 
blight on a festive gathering and 
the same holds gooti of a firm. 
For when tlie boss has the PIP 
i.e. is in a bad mood, he often 
works it off on his chief assis¬ 
tant. w'ho relieves his feelinga 
on his Junior, and so on down 
to the office boy, w'ho' as the 
old joke relates, completes the 
sequence by booting the office 
cat! 

(Nip)—Persons who have this oc¬ 
casionally are probably more be- 
benelited than harmed by it. 

317.31D 

Difficult, if not impossible, to say 
w'hether persons who indulge in 
an occasional small quantity of 
spirits i.e. a NIP are probably 
more benefited than harmed by 
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it. It depends on the consti¬ 
tution of the person concerned I 
and again on one’s individual I 
opinion on the question of alco¬ 
holic drink. Some religions 
Irown on all such drink and so 
<lo the advocates ol Prohibition. 
NIP, there! ore, seemed an un. 
sjftisfactory answer to this 
( lue. We found no reason to 
quarrel with the statement com¬ 
pleted by PIP. A fit of the 
blues, mood t)f depression, which 
is what this colloquial expres¬ 
sion means is unpleasant while 
it lasts, but it often helps to 
correct excessive self-satisfac¬ 
tion and also often helps us to 
understand and sympathise with 
others w'hen they are depressed, j 
On balance, therefore^, we felt 
that most of us are probalily 
more benefited than harmed by 
It. 

(Pep)—Highly strung people often 
have this. 324-16D 

One of the dictionary definitions of 
highly strung is ‘a high state of 
vigour" and it is true that 
highly-strung persons invariably 
have excessive mental energy. 
Often, therefore, in relation to 
PEP w'as clearly an understate- 
.ment- PIP, i.e a state ol de¬ 
pression. was in our view an 
apt Solution here, because it is 
a fact that highly-strung per¬ 
sons are often meicurial in tem¬ 
perament, being up on the 
heights in one mood and down 
in depths in another. 

tPep)—Person who has this is apt 
to be fidgety. 338-18D 

.(Pep)—Those who give way to this 
in uncontrolled manner are apt 
to irritate us. 357-3ID 

We could not agree that, general¬ 
ly speaking uncontrolled high 
spirits are apt to irritate us. In 
some circumstances, yes. In 
other, DO. A person in this 
rather enviable frame of mind 
may quite often be vastly amus¬ 
ing and entertaining. There are 
occasions, admittedly when ex¬ 
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cess of enthusiasm or vigour 
tends to irritate us—such as if 
a partner wants to carry on 
dancing when we w'carily long 
lor rest—but we felt that the 
sentence completed by PEP was 
unacceptable as a generalisation. 
PIP. however brought a different 
aspect to the Clue, for person 
letting misery or ill-humour get 
the better of him to an uncon¬ 
trolled extent feels the world 
again.st him and moans about 
his apparent misfortunes to all 
and sundry. It will be readily 
agreed that this type of person 
tends to irritate us, and we ac¬ 
cordingly agreed that PIP was 
the more apt Solution to this 
Clue. 

(Tip)—We are often unfairly re¬ 
sentful tow'ards pierson who has 
given us.— 446-33A 

The unqualified use of the term we, 
the uniust resentment, the im- 
p(3rt of the verb form in the 
phrasing 'who has given'—as in 
contradiction from 'who gives'— 
and the frequency value of often 
in the completed staltement, are 
a few of the high lights under 
which the Adjudicators weighed 
the comparative merits of the 
relevant Alternatives DIP an ! 
TIP in the context of the Clii<- 
Among the different meanings 
which TIP admits of, small 
money present secret informatiwii 
about horse-racing, and good le- 
cipe for doing something, we 
felt, are the possible interpreta¬ 
tions we could give this term 
the present context. Obviously' 
in the absence of particulars re¬ 
garding the way in which the 
tip in question had affected us 
adversely, apart from the vague¬ 
ness alxiut the kind of tip given 
to us and the sort of person 
giving it, we were unable to de¬ 
cide as to how often and for 
what reason we are unreasonably , 
resentful. On the other band, as J 
often as not, we might well be 
as much blame-worthy for gett¬ 
ing the pip-fft of the blue-—as the 
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person giving it to us. It’s thus 
we found our resentment being 
often unreasonable in relation to 
the Alternative PIP. 

(Pep, Pup)—Attempts by his 
friends to discourage him often 
simply give young lover— 

431-25D 

PITCH, n., part of cricket ground 
w'here wickets are pitched. 
(Patch)—Bad one usually helps 
bowler. 38-19D 

PITY, n., a tender feeling for suffer¬ 
ing. 

(City)—^Has the effect of making 
many a lonely person more 
forlorn. 104-40A 

PLACE, n., rank, particular part of 
space esp, with reference to its 
occupant. 

(Peace)—Steady and contented 
w'orker seldom does any¬ 
thing to jeopardise his. 102-15A 
There are many men who are 
steady and contented workers, 
but who are nevertheless far 
from happy in their private life. 
In so far as his work is con¬ 
cerned a man can control his 
mind and behaviour sufficiently 
to ensure that he does nothing 
to jeopardise a job which ac¬ 
cords with his abilities and with 
which he is thoroughly satisfied 
But he cannot, I suggest, simi¬ 
larly control his activities and 
reactions outside the scope of 
his work. Extraneous problems 
and worries may, as they often 
do, encroacli upon the peace of 
spirit derived from his work. 
Peaces therefore was not a very 
apt solution, whilst place merely 
completed a statement as unde¬ 
niable as a platitude. 

(Peace)—It seems to be Hitler’s 
firm conviction that the Jews 
deserve no this in the world. 

DT ATXT . 186-7D 

PLAIN, adj., simple, unadorned. 
(Slain)—When a man is disap¬ 
pointed in love his sentimenta¬ 
lity is often this. 128-16D 

How many men must at sometime 
or other have been disappointed 
Wi love I Perhaps the majoriW- 
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Surely therefore, in such an ex¬ 
perience had the effect of killing 
sentimentality this characteristic 
would be much less in evidence 
than it is among maure men- 
Disappointment in love, so far 
from eradicating masculine sen¬ 
timentality often exposes that 
weakness where it was to some 
extent concealed the anguish 
being too much to be endured 
with stoicism. Sentimentality 
is, indeed, so inherent in the 
average man that as a rule ho 
must have an outlet for it 
Hence the cases of men disap. 
pointed in love being "caught 
on the rebound," that is marry¬ 
ing another soon afterwards. 

PLAN, n., a sketch or design; v.t. 
to design. 

(Play)—One can seldom do this 
well when acutely worried. 

143-lD 

A first-class professional player 
should surely be abk* to play 
well at his own particular game 
(though, perhaps, not at the top 
of his form) when acutely wor-. 
ried. He would do so almost 
mechaiiicallv. To plan however, 
as a rule calls for original and. 
in a sense creative thought. 

Hence my choice of Plan, having 
regard to the word "seldiDm" 
in the Clue. 

(Play) Those who do this boldly 
are usually more successful than 
those who don’t. 145-ID 

In order to justify play one had to 
assume the presence of some 

.such words as in their play after 
successful. Alternatively one 

had to read those as players; 

then the word as players might 
have been assumed after success, 
ful. The Adjudication Commit¬ 
tee did not think either assump. 
tion was justified. It is reason¬ 
able to take the terra successul, 
as it occurred in the Clue, to 
mean successful in life. 

(Play)—How difficult it is to do 
this when one is worried I 

T. V , 172-8D 

It has already been stated on this 
page that as a rule platminic 
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calls for original and, in a sense, 
creative thinking. Now, as 
the world knows one of the 
most formidable obstacles to this 
mental process is worry. We 
ihcrelorc held that no reason¬ 
able exception could be taken 
to the statement made with 
PLAN. We came to the conclu¬ 
sion that PLAY was markedly 
the weaker alternative, since 
in many forms playing need not 
require creative or original think¬ 
ing and may, indeed, be largely 
a mechanical piocedure, espe¬ 
cially tor an expert 
(Play)—One which relies on im¬ 
probable coincidence i.sn't likely 
to prove successful. 179-I3A 

In this Clue the word ‘itnprobalAe' 
was not to be confu-sed with 
unconinncmg. Improbitble mere-i 
ly means unhkeJv. The plots! 
of perhaps most plays and cer-| 
tainly ot many successful ones* 
arc* based on improbable coin-j 
cidences. Clearly therefore, the. 
Committee observed, PLAY asj 
the solution here would have! 
re-sulted in an obs(‘rvation that isj 
inconsistent with irrelutaf>le lact.l 
We lelt that the aptness ofj 
l^T.AN u,is .self-('vi(lent A plan! 


which is the more appropriate. 
The word ‘devised' at once in¬ 
dicates the solution Plans. We 
devise a plan but we write or 
compose a play. 

(Paint)—Necessary when building 
big factoiy. 39-36A 

My rc*ason lor choosing Plans was 
that plant is not usually install¬ 
ed in a lactory untU the build¬ 
ing oi the latter has been com¬ 
pleted in my opinion the words 
‘when building’ were a clear 
pointer to the correct solution 
Plans. 

(Plavs)—Crood ones are often 
ruined by careless acts 50-35A 

May I suggest that the first two 
wolds of this Clue clearly ruled 
out Plays. My contention is 
that no play which contains a 
poorly constructed or “careless 
act" could lustifiably be tles- 
crified as “good" “Pro^mising", 
perhaps, but not good. The apt¬ 
ness ot the alternative soluticjn. 
Plans, needs no elaboration. It 
is a matter of common experi¬ 
ence that many good plans for 
projects of all descriptions have 
bec*n wn*cked by ill-considered 
and carele*ss acts. 


which lehes on miprobalile coin¬ 
cidence 1 -- no m<»ie likely to be 
successlij] than llKi‘'e coinciden¬ 
ces are bk<ov to material.«e. 

(PJav)—When ue ary vouiig w^e! 
often this loolliardily 186-15i> 

(Play, Pray)—\Vheii we .ate older 
we tend to do this mfire earn¬ 
estly. 251-18A 

(Play, Pray)—When they do this 
serious minded persons usually 
give their whole minds to it. I 
367-27A! 


PLANTS, n., vegetables walh roots, 
sti'ins and k'aves. the tools of a 
busine.ss, machinery. 

(Planes)—Are often seen in neat 
formation. 17.18D 

PLATE, n., a thin piece of metal, a 
nearly flat di.sh. 

(Place)—Often secured in a race. 

13-181> 

(Plane)—('areless handling is often 
tlu* cause of one cra.shing. 

82.5D 


plated p. p. plate; covered with 
(Play)—People are more inclined to thin coat ot metal. 

-after being involved in long (Played)—Musical instruments are 

and devastating w'ar. 411-1 ID this, liy skilled men. 6-11A 

PLANS, n., pi. plan. This w*as a clue to which many 

(Plays)—Those devi.scd for young- solvers hastily chose the appa- 

sters frequently fail to appeal rently obvious solution 

to them. 26-33A “PLayed," Thoughtful entrantii. 

We ghing the merits of the two realizing that many indifferent’ 

solutions. Plays and Plans al musicians torture their instru- 

brief study of the Clue shows ments rather than play them 
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selected the alternative word 
“Plated," which tits the Clue 
much more closely. 

PLAY, n., amusement, a scene or 
story lor acting; v. t , to join in 
a game; to act. 

(Clay)—Children are enabled to 
give vent and expressum to their 
imagination in this. 84-4l>i 

(Plan)—Hard work vvitlioiit any 1 
this often defeats its jiurpose. ' 
86-lOD I 

(Slay)—Witty and satirical oiatorj 
can usually “—" his opponents’! 
arguments eff(*ctively 9I-28Dj 

(F’lan)—Encouraging youngsters to! 
do this without hindrance helps' 
to develop their individual | 
talents. 121-ID, 

W'hile being encouraged to | 

many a is hmdenMl • 

by restricted scope lie may I 
lack the n€*cessary educational j 
toys or equipment, tlie limita-; 
tions imposed bv the spaccV at ■ 
his disposal may be cramping, I 
or his lavouiite game may l)e ■ 
tabooed by his parents because! 
of exaggerated fears as to its | 
penis Such obstacles must often} 
prevent the cultivation of indi- j 
vidual talents wliich the widest 
possible latitude and ample faci¬ 
lities would help to chwelop. On 
the other hand, merely plann-, 
ing something may well develop 
nothing but a capacity lor 
planning, not to say, tierhaps of 
building castles in the air, I 
suggest, moreover that as a rule 
one cannot conscientiously re¬ 
frain from hindering a voung- 
ster’s plans (presumably for the 
future) so easily as one can from 
hindering his plav. More serious 
issues are at stake anti not onlv 
tactful guidance but a stern 
“halt" would often seem to be 
essential. 

(Pray)—To do this occasionally 
helps to ease a pressing anxiety. 

174-87A 

(Plan)-^Jne which entirely lacks 
imagination is not likely to be 
successful. 199-ISA 

The simplest projected course of 
action, such as a route to be . 
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taken during a iourney may b«r 
called a PLAN. Surely, there¬ 
fore, many a plan may entirely 
lack imagination witliout its 
succe.ss lieing jeopardized. A 
similar argument applies to the 
plan of a l>uilding provided that 
the project is simple and un¬ 
ambitious. A PLAY, however, 
is a very difhuent proposition, 
hew plays can bf* so simple and 
unambitious as to succeed if 
thev entirelv lack imagination, 
which IS the vcTy essence of the 
plavwright's art, 

(Plan)—Many a rejected one has 
subsequently proved a brilliant 
success 215-25D 

(Pray)—Man who never wants to 
this might well be called in¬ 
human 2S0-20A 

(Plan)—Lack ot tins makes many 
a life much liarder than it need 
be 294-29.'H 

(Prav)—As a rule vou must con* 
centrate to do this w’ell 

340-22A' 

To PRAY is to make devout sup¬ 
plication to besef“ch earnestly, 
and we faileii to see how' anyone 
could ever be said to pray well 
without concentrating. We» 
therefore thought it would have 
been an undiTstatement to say 
that as a rule you must concen¬ 
trate to pray well. On the other 
hand surely it is not impossible 
to PLAA' well without concen¬ 
trating. To plav simple nursery 
games for instance, and even 
some games, plaved by grow'n- 
ups, such as ludo, which, being 
based on the throw of a dice, 
scarcely calls for concentration as 
that t(‘rm is commonly under¬ 
stood. 

(Plan)—When we are old we usual* 
Iv have less inclination to this 
than when young. 343-30A 

Some old people seem more in¬ 
clined to PLAY than some 
young ones, perhaps for the very 
reason that thev are old and 
have time on their hantls. BuO 
their numlx'r is comparatively 
few and the Committee coui4 
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find nothing to quarrel with in 
the statement that when we are 
old we usually have less inclina- 
tion to play than when young. 
It was thought that usually went 
rather lar with PLAN, because 
many young people seem to do 
all too little planning, especially 
nowadays, and many old people 
are absorbed in plans, perhaps 
for their childrtn or grand¬ 
children. 

(Pray)—Men obsessed with money 
making seldom have much incli¬ 
nation to this. 357-36A 

(Pray)—As a rule, the less we this 
the harder we find it to do so. 

384-17D 

Prayer is defined as a devout sup¬ 
plication. Its chief, if not sole, 
requirement is sincerity. The 
Committee wondered, therefore, 
whether it was true to say that 
as a rule the less we PRAY the 
harder we find it to do so. Sure¬ 
ly sincerity is not so much a 
matter of practice! They felt 
themselves to be on safer ground 
in saying that as a rule the less 
we PLAY the harder we find it 
to do so. Perhaps some of you 
thought always was called for 
by this Solution. But play need 
not necessarily mean play games 
“I it might mean make merry in 
its broadest sense. Moreover, 
one might become stale by play¬ 
ing too much—W'hether m the 
sporting sen.se or in the sense of J 
making merry ! 

(Plan)—Shrew'd wife can usually 
persuade hubby to—w'hen advis¬ 
able. 393-12D 

It is trite but nevertheless true 
that “all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy". And 
no less true is it that a man 
obsessed with his W'ork may have 
to be persuaded to put it aside 
for a while. We thought a 
shrewd wife would see when her 
hubby was working too hard 
and would usually be able to 
jpersuade him to relax and 
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PLAY lest his health suffer. But 
whereas he may defer to her 
judgment on such a point, re¬ 
cognising it to be within her 
province, he might not be so 
ready to accept her advice on 
the subject of planing. His mas¬ 
culine vanity might be W 9 unded 1 
PLEADING’, pr. p. plead; entreat¬ 
ing. 

(Pleasing)—Sentimental men find 
it extremely haid to resist a 
woman when she is this. 

162-lD 

The Committee could find no flaw 
in the statement completed by 
PLEADINfi. Here reference was 
clearly made to resistance of a 
woman's pleas. It was agreed 
that sentimental men by very 
reason of their sentimentalit]i,< 
would find such pleas extremely 
hard to reject. Probably some, 
competitors discarded PLEAS-» 
ING because they argued to* 
themselves that with this alter, 
native as the solution the wore* 
resist, and incidentally the whole 
statement, would be meaningless. 
This would have been false argu¬ 
ment. When, as here, there is 
no special implication regarding 
the manner in which a woman 
is resisted, then it must be pre¬ 
sumed that relerence is made to 
resistance of her feminine in¬ 
fluence or appeal as such. The 
Committee held PLEASING Ao 
be less apt because they felt 
that, by inference at any rate, 
an unduly sweeping asser*tion 
would have resiilte*.! from choice 
ot this alternative. 

PLEAT, n., a fold, a ribbon. 

(l^lead)—Something that the aver¬ 
age woman can do far more 
adroitly than a man. 203-1 ID 

It seemed to us that adroHly went 
better with PLEAT than with 
PLFCAD, but in our opinion the 
most significant words in this 
clue w^ere fat mote. That the 
average woman can pleat far 
more adroitly than a man we 
felt it reasonable to presume. 
As to her pleading thus we very 
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much doubted. Admittedly, a 
man may not* have recourse so 
often as the average woman to 
such pleading. But the Clue 
did not say do. It said can do 
Further more, a man may be 
more restrained in his pleading, 
but surely that does not make 
the adverb adroitly any the less 
apt in this case 

PLOD, V. i., to go on slowly but 
without stopping. 

(Plot)—^Those who do this with 
patience and intelligence usually 
achieve their goal. 136-16D 

What I thought was the very ob¬ 
viousness of the solution. Plod 
puzzled me in this Clue. There 
seemed to be three objections' to 
the alternative Plot (1) It 
carried an implication of evil 
purpose. (2) Whereas to plot 
with intelligence is perfectly in¬ 
telligible, the phrase 'plot with 
patience' made odd reading. (3) 
Most important of all, no amount 
of mere plotting can ever take a 
man to his goal—for this, action 
and generally*, plodding are 
necessary. It might have been 
argued by some solvers that the 
'patience' was tautological with 
the solution Plod. To that opi¬ 
nion I cannot subscribe. It is 
not necessarily to be inferred 
that a man is patient because 
he plods. 

(Plot)—As a rule, what pitiable 
snobs are they who this to attain 
social eminence. 173-33A 

There was a subtle distinction be- j 
tween the two possible solutions 
of this Clue, but in our opinion, 
the distinction was marked 
enough to show tliat on argument 
PLOD had stronger claims foi 
selection than PLOT. The weak¬ 
ness of the latter we considered, 
was that it could justly be 
argued that many people plot to 
attain social eminence n(;t from 
any snobbish ambitions, l>ut 
purely for business reasons. 
This, for example, is certainly 
true of many art dealers who 
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have enriched their business 
enormously by a judicious mani¬ 
pulation of social strings. To 
PLOD means to make one's way 
laboriously, to drudge or slave? 
doggedly to some desired end, 
and we did not feel that in the 
given context of the Clue PLOD 
carried either the same implica¬ 
tion as PLOT or could be said 
to embrace the latter. Our con¬ 
clusion was that it could reason¬ 
ably be asserted that people who 
voluntarily suffer the appalling 
tediousness of plodding to attain 
social eminence as a rule desire 
the latter for its own sake and 
are therefore snobs deserving of 
pity and contempt. 

(Plot)—I’eople who do this to 
achieve success usually have 
strong characters. 208-14D 

We failed to see why people who 
PLf)T to achieve success should 
usually have strong characters- 
Indeed, one can scarcely asso¬ 
ciate with a strong character 
the tendencies to intrigue ancr 
deception that such plotting 
necessarily implies. On the other 
hand the ver>’ fact of plodding 
implies a consistency, steadfast¬ 
ness and moral fibre that make 
for strength of character. 

(Plot)—To do this is often the 
least difficult way to get on ia 
business. 266-36A 

(Plot)—Fiction writers who have 
liUle ability to—seldom achieve 
much success. 4d3-12A 

PLOT, n.. the story of a novel or 
plav. 

(Blot)—A common blemish in care* 
less author’s manuscripts. 

52-14A 

A blot on a manuscript does not 
iK'cessarilv indicate careiessness^ 
the part of the author. Do not 
we all know that even the most 
reliable fountain pens misbehave 
occasionally-! Besides, it is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful whether it caa 
be said of any but juvenile 
authors that blots are a "coiiJ|i 
mon blemish" in their manus-t 
cripts. But, as anyone connect^ 
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with newspapers and magazines 
knows only too well, the manus¬ 
cripts of many authors are marr¬ 
ed by their plot. Probably eighty 
percent of the manuscripts sub- 
mit'tcd are either based on hack- 
neyed and commonplace plots, 
or plots which have too many 
loose ends, i.e.. which have 
been too carelessly worked out. 
Such manuscripts, many of 
which are quite well written, are 
rejected entirely because of their 
plot.s 

(Plod)—Beware ()f rivals who this! 

255- 15D 

(Plod Plea)—Clever this some¬ 
times d(‘feats ends of ju.stice. 

260.19D 

(Blot)—\Vom(*n he loves often this I 
the career of weak-willed man- J 
;U)6-32A 

PLUNDER, n , pillage, spoil. 

(Blunder)—IMnnv have been re- 
ducctl to poverty through 

36-20D 

pOEMS, n. metric compositions 
esp. of elevated c liaract(‘r. 

(Poetsj—This war ‘seems to have 
inspired surprisingly few out¬ 
standing ones. 275-35A 

Since ou tstcniehni' poets are few 
and far between in any era it 
can scarcely be declared that 
this war has inspired surpnsingly 
few' outstanding ones. Pointless 
in relation to POETS, the state. | 
ment made by the Clue accorded ; 
aptly, we thought. with the 
Solution POEMS. That this war 
seems to have in'^tnred surpris¬ 
ingly few' outstanding poems' 
will readily be agreed by those j 
who are interested in or students ’ 
of contemporary poftry and the 
lack becomes more market! when 
one reflects on the number of 
great poems w'hich the last war 
evoked from such bards as Dipl- 
ing, Binyon. Rupert-Ifrooke, 
Siegfrietl 'Sasso< )n, J ulian -(iren- 

fell, Alfrcd-Noves, etc. 

Poet, n., a w'riter of poetry. 

(Port, Pout)—Often improves on j 
reaching maturity. 73_12Ai 


(Poems)—As a rule a strong ima. 
gination is needed properly to 
appreciate one. 116-21A 

Verse is often very simple, requir¬ 
ing little imagination for it V’ 
be appreciated. The phrase “as 
a rule" therefore, in my opinion 
constituted a serious obstacle to 
Poem being an apd solution. Ap¬ 
preciation of an artist is gene¬ 
rally taken to mean appreciation 
of his work as a whole. Now' 
among the work of the most 
prx'ts there are flights of fancy 
and imagery which call for 
strong imagination on the part 
of the reader, 

(Port)—Good taste is necessary to 
appreciate a superior one. 

196-35A 

(Poem)—The literary minde«l 
usually admire one above all 
others. 236-3D 

There are lyric poems, love poems, 
dramatic poems, spiritual poems, 
pastoral poems, philosophical 
poems, narrative poems, satirical 
poems, humorous poems and so 
on. In<leed the range of poetry 
embraces all the emotional and 
intellectual expressions of which 
human nature is capable. As a 
rule the literary minded are in¬ 
terested in many different kinds 
of poetry and W'e thought it 
would be absurd to hold that 
they usually admire a single 
pfiem above all others. But just 
as the average reader of 'thrillers 
has his favourite author of 
these beguiling tales, so have the 
literary minded their favourite 
poet. Many for instance, ui»* 
lufld Shakespeare above all 
<'lhers. some are more moved by 
Shelley some by Keats. Byron. 
Wordsw’ortb, etc. POET, we 
felt was the more justifiable 
solution of this Clue. 

POETS, n., pi. poet. 

(Ports) — ('onnoi.sseur's opinion.*? 
differ w'idely on the comparative 
merits of these. 143.5D 

POINT, n.. a subject in an argu¬ 
ment, a sharp’ end. 
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(Paint)—If i.t penetrates your 
clothing you’ll regret sitting on 
this. 64.22A 

My reason for rejecting Paint was 
that vvliclher paint were to pene» 
irate one's clothes or merely 
mark the surface of tliem tme 
would just as keenly regret sitt, 
ing on it. But unless point 
penetrated one's skin, one niight 
well remain una^\are oi having 
sat on it. 

(Print)—When advising one on 
legal problem lawyer is usually 
able to cite several cases in this. 

120-11A 

I submit that without the selecteil 
solu.tion tlie statement com[)let. 
ed would indeed have been point¬ 
less C'learlv the lawyfw’s sole 
purpose in citing cases is to 
throw light on the particular 
issue concerning which he is tie. 
ing consulted Therefore he 
would cite cases that were ap-| 
posite or “in point " Their be. 
ing in print is not in itself oi , 
any significance. 

POINTED, adj , bitter, emphatic, 
cutting. 

(Printed)—We are naturallv in-' 

dined to resent this kind of • 
gos.sip about ourselves. 171-32A| 

PRINTED gossip is not necessari- j 
ly malicious or unkind. Indeed. ! 
as the gossip columns of many j 
periodicals prove, it is often ' 
merely sycophantic and highly | 
flattering. I’or this reason the I 
solution PRINTEl ) invited im. : 
mediate rejection POINTICD, in j 
its figurative sen.se, which was | 
the only sense in w hich it could i 
be interpreted here, means sharp i 
or cutting. In choosing this | 
solution we agreed that to say 
we are naturally inclined to re¬ 
sent sharp or cutting gossip 
about ourselves is no more and 
no Jess than a simple truism. 

Edison, n., & v. t., substance that 
^’hen introduced into or absorb- 
J'd by a living organism des¬ 
troys life or injures health, esp. 


one that destroys life by rapid 
action and when taken in small 
quantity. 

(Prison)—Little—sometimes helps 
1 to put a jierson right. 416-ID 
,POKER, n , American card-game. 

I (Poser)—C:alls lor mental alert- 
; ness 293-25D 

1 POSER .seemed to us altogether 
too vague in relation to the 
I s\vee}>ing assertion made here. 

' There are many kind.'^ of puzzl¬ 
ing situations and fpie.stions 
winch come into the category of 
! pcjsers, some of which mav call 
for mental alertness, but many 
; of which call fcir other attributes, 
such as learning, knowledge or 
experience In our view the posi- 
J tiv<‘ nature of the statement 
made ac corded much more apt. 
Iv with POKER, a game in 
which bluff jdavs so large a part 
that one most certainly requires 
to have all one’s wits about one 
when playing it. Nimble 
mintledncss is essential for poker. 

POLICE, n , public order 

(Polite.)—Conscientious car driver 
usually heeds this request when, 
driving. 274-38A 

(Polite)—We are usually polite to 
such people. 408-5D 

Perhaps some competitors rejected 
POLICE on the grounds that we 
are aJu'ors polite to the police. 
I^ut whde our police as custo¬ 
dians of law anti order deserve 
all res)>ert. do they always meet 
with politeiKcss? Taking not of 
the witle, general term zve in the 
Clue, the Committee,. for their 
part, thought that usually ac¬ 
corded well with the Solution 
POLICE Thev reasoned, on the 
other haml, that usually w^ent 
too far with POLITE. Quite 
apart from the comparative 
vaguenps of 1;he term “polite 
people", the Committee thought 
that much would depend on cir¬ 
cumstances. Take, as one ex¬ 
ample, the case of a persistent 
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borrower who already owes us 
much money. Are we likely to 
be polite to him when he asks 
us “politsely" for more;? 

POLLS, IK, votes taken and regis¬ 
tered. 

(Pulls. Pills)—Sometimes cause 

disorder. 26-24D 

POLO, n., a ball game played by 
horsemen. 

(Solo))—It requires considerable 

skill to play this well. 112-24A 
POMP, n., .show display. 

(Romp)—Most children lake a 
keen pleasure in this. 97-ISA 
(Romp)—As a rule the younger we 
are the more this appeals to us 
253-24D 

PONDER, v.t., to think over. 

(Fonder Wonder)—When young 
man pays marked attention to 
another girl it is apt to make his 
sweet heart this. 194-28A 

(Wonder)—Great play makes 
many people this. 210-3D 

(Wonder) — Other people’s be¬ 
haviour cau.ses us to this more 
than our own! 311.35A 

The wording of this clue implied 
that our own behaviour at least 
sometimes causes us either to 
WONDER or PONDER. To 
wonder at, over or about some¬ 
thing means to feel keen surprise 
or amazement. A question 
w'hich aro.se here, therefore, was 
do we ever actually and literal¬ 
ly feel keen surprise or amaze¬ 
ment at our own behaviour? 
Thinking this over very careful¬ 
ly we decided that although in 
the light of subsequent changes 
of outlook our past behaviour 
sometimes causes us to ieel 
keen regret and other emotions, 
it does not truly cause us to 
WONDER. Do we ever PON- ! 
' DER. i.e. reflect ufX)n our own 
behaviour? Yes, clearly most of 
us do. But, human nature be^ 

' ing what it is. we thought that 
few of us would seriously claim 
that he reflects more often upon 
his ovrn behaviour than he does 
on the behaviour of other peo- 
i pie,. 


POOR, adj., not rich, needy, barren 
unproductive. 

(Moot) — Describes unproducrt{i\c 
land. 25-30/ 

It was a definite statement an< 
as such. Poor was its only logi, 
cal solution. A moor, thougl 
untilled land, is not necessarib 
“unproductive." Taken over n 
the course of building develop 
ments many portions of moor 
land have, when properly culti 
vated, yielded plenty of pro 
duce. 

(Boor, Boob)—Snobs are apt t( 
regard this person with con 
tempt. 288-301 

A snob is a person with exaggerat 
ed respect for social position o 
wealth and a disposition to b 
ashamed of socially inferior con 
nections. Snobbery is not con 
cerned with intelligence as such 
An intellectual snob may regan 
a BOOB with contempt; but \tha 
is another matter. There was n 
hint in the Clue of mere intellec 
tual snobbery. If a boob wer 
socially distinguished—and it i 
surely by no means unique fo 
a boob to be socially distinguish 
ed! —snobs might well re 
gard him with exaggerat 
ed respect rather than with con 
tempt. So with a BOOR. Th 
most commonly accepted defin 
tion of a boor is a clumsy or il 
bre<i fellow. And have you n< 
heard of rich people being 
described (and rightly so d<'' 
cribed having regard to Ibf'i 
manners-jf-or lack of thcim 
And If a boor has wealth <tn 
the social prestige lihat usuall 
goes with wealth, a snob's i‘ 
gard for him may well be 
reverse of contemptuous. To f 
POOR is the crime of crimes i 
the eyes of a snob. aiK’. b 
therefore had no hesitation i 
agreeing that snobs are apt ^ 
regard a poor person with cfn 
tempt. 

(Boor)—Strange to say, intell 
gent man is often this 340-19 
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our view the word often went 
too far for BOOR, which we 
thought it reasonable to read 
in this context as meaning coarse 
or awkward person. That it 
IS possible for a man describabie 
as intelligent to be a boor w'e 
did not dispute. He might 
be a very young man 
brought up in adverse drcum- 
stances. But we questioned 

I whether an intelligent man is 
so frequently as often a boor, 
because his intelligence should 
save him from boorishne.ss. On 
the other hand, that an intelli¬ 
gent man is often POOR we 
felt few people with any know- 
ledged of he word would deny. 
^)or)—Rich man is often apt to 
pnd such a friend embarrassing 
366-15D 


riches prevent one from being 
BOOR, a clumsy or ill-man- 
lered person? Surely rich people 
re frequently thus described! 
?ut the statement completed by 
his Alternative would have im- 
iied that rich people and boors 
re contrasts. This implica- 
ion W'e could not accept. On 
the other hand, that poverty 
[and riches are poles apart can. 
not be denied. And that a 
nch man is often apt to be 
embarrassed by a POOR friend 
was. W'e considered equally 
true. lie may be embarrassed 
When entertaining his friend by 
sensing the latter’s discomfort 
at not being able to return the 
hospitality. And—such is 
human nature, alas!—mav 

still friend in the 
generally accepted sense of that 
erm, sometimes feel a measure 
embarrassment with a 
company? 

may even feel embarrassed at 
^ Rreat deal of money 
f J he cannot offer any to his 
friend wiUiout offending him! 

consi- 

towards such a person 
when he is elderly. 404-19D 


Ihe commonly accepted delimtion." 
of a UOOK is a ciumsy, un¬ 
polished, ill-bred or ill-mannered 
person, hiow do we really tend 
to be more considerate towards 
SUCH a person wlien hei is elder¬ 
ly (that IS, somewhat old or 
borucring on old agej.-' Migiit we 
not tliiziK that on account of his 
years and his experience ot life 
iit'j should know better.-' On the 
oiner hand, he may w'ell be 
POOR through no fault ot his 
own. And tnat our sympathy 
lb more likely to be aroused by 
a poor ix:rson when he is elder¬ 
ly than w'hen he is younger, the 
oommittte had no doubt. 

(Boob, Boor)—Clever woman is 
usually careful not to make man 

she b after feel- 411-23D 

Perhaps some competitors thought 
that usually did not go lar 
enough with POOR; that a. 
clever woman would always be,, 
careful not to make a man she's* 
after feel poor. Yet it was the 
specific reierence to a clever 
woman that led us to select 
POOR. Think of a clever wo¬ 
man purposely making a man 
feel poor in order to tell him that 
his poverty does noti matter— 
that she loves him so deeply that, 
she will share his fortune even 
if it doesn’t exist! As lor BOOB 
and BOOR, w'e thought that a 
clever w’oman is virtually alw'ays 
careful not to make a man she's 
after feel either a simpleton or 
a clumsy, ill-bred fellow*. That 
is, she doesn’t do so before she 
marries him! 

'POPULAR, adj., generally liked oi;. 

' admired. 


(Jocular)—Man wlio is known to 
be this is usually welcome at 
dinner party. 126-9A. 

Jocularity does not necessarily 
cannote an engaging personality 
and indeed many men who affect 
a iocular manner are tedious 
bores. In many cases, too., 
jocularity tends to facetiousness, 
than which few forms of cheer, 
fulness are more trying. Ifc. 
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seemed rather sweeping, there¬ 
fore, to assert that a jocular 
man is usually welcomed at 
<linnor parties. On the other 
liand it seemed reasonable to 
^upport the suf^gestion that a 
man who is knov\ n to bi‘ popular 
is usually welcome at such lunc- 
tinns A man cannot be really 
popular unless, apa^t from any 
individual talents, he possesses! 
a personality that comprises; 
many likeable qualities, such' 
as congeniality, sympathy and; 
sincerity and it may lairly' 
be claimed, I suggest that ! 
such a man is seldom 
an unwelcome guest. An ex¬ 
ception would be wlien the; 
guests at a dinner party con.sistedi 
largely ol people whos(‘ tastes' 
and general outlook were of a' 
kind widely dissimilar to those- 
of the popular man in (question ^ 

i?ORIv V. to gaze with close and' 
.st(‘adv attei>tion, meditate. 

(Pose)—It requires the ability of 
concentration to be able |o do 
this. ia2-21A 

To pore is -fco study closely. This 
alternatve therefore clearly made 
an apt solution Pose, as 
here suggested means "assume 
an attitude.’ Now admittedly, 
an artist’s model requires the 
ability of concentration, but the 
Clue generali.sed and the po.seur 
had to be considered. With 
many people such posing is 
merely a matter of habit or dis¬ 
position, as in the case of the 
would-be cynic. 

I^ORTS, n., wines of Oporto. 

(Posts)—Taking a number in suc¬ 
cession usually has unbalancing 
effect on a person. 71-7D 

Ports w^as plainly the better solu-' 
tion of this clue The chief 
objection to Posts was a num¬ 
ber in succession could not be 
said usually to have an unf>a- 
anciiig effect. Fin<ling it diffi¬ 
cult to obtain a permanent post 
numbers of men are compelled 
to take a succession of tempo¬ 


rary engagements. It wou’ 
be neither fair nor true to hoj 
that the effect on the characte 
of such men is usually unbalaiK 
► mg. Moreover, to widen the 

experience and familarise thei 
with the various aspects of 
large business, some men ai 
given a numbc'r of differer 
posts in succession in the saii 
i firm. Such appointments d 
j not tend to have an unbalancir 
, effect, rather do they )ie]]> ■ 

; exert a sob(*ring influence on 

man’s character by increasir 
j his knowledge and strenglhemi 
his sense of re.sponsibilitv. t 
the other liand a number ' 

; ports taken in succession c 
i iiave an unbalancing effect, e: 

cefit in the case ot a lew hard 
' topers. 

POSE, n., attitude of mind or hot 
I esp, one assumed or effect. 

! (Post)—Inexperienced model 

rarely able to hold one for lonj 
50-23 

In these puzzif**^ never be afraid 1 
select the obvious when the ol 
vious is obviously the best! Fc 
instance, though the word Pot 
was an obvious solution of th 
C lue, it was clearly superior t 
the deeper answer, Post, W 
have no justifiable grounds fc 
asserting that an inexperience 
model is rarely able to retain 
iob, for inexperience does ii( 
i>y any means alw^ays canno 
inefficiency. But it is a simp 
commonsense deduction that a 
inexperienced model is but rare] 
able to hold a particular pot 
for any consitic^rable length t 
time since it is only^ by practic 
and experience that models lear 
how to balance themselves i 
various postures with the uuni 
mum physical strain. 

(Hose, Nose, Rose)—Beautiful th 
often serves to set off an attrai 
five woman’s charms. 120-28 

(F^ost)—Person who assumes oi 
beyond his pouters is apt to loc 
ridiculous. 258-12 
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Hose, Nose, Rose)—Woman are' 
usually more particular than 
men about their this when being 
photographed. 303-24 A 

Post)—People of restless disposi¬ 
tion are apt to have difficulty in 
holding a steady this. 327-ID 
^ead in conjunction witli POSE 
the words restless disposition had 
to be considered in a physical 
j sense and in conjunction with 
I P(JST in a mental and more 
figurative sense. We agreed 
that people who are physically 
of such a restless disposition that 
thev are unable to keep still lor 
any length of time are apt to 
have difficulty in holding a 
i,U‘ady P(^SE. People who are 
of a rc'stless disposition in the^ 
mental and more figurative sensei 
are not by any means necessarily j 
bad or poor workers. Their; 
disposition inclines them to rebel 
against monotony, and conse-, 
luently thev tend to change' 
their circumstances of employ- 
nent more often than other jieo-1 
pile. But as often as not thcyj 
:lo this voluntarily and in our: 
i^iew it would be an exaggeration! 
o say that such people are apt\ 
U} have tlifficulty in 
e retaining a steady POST,! 
ince unless they are incompe-l 
Lent, the difficulty they exjDC-! 

I ience is not the holding of a 
teady job but the disinclination 
o remain in it—w'hich is quite 
L different thing. 

Dse, Nose, Rose)—Often a this 
hat seems beautiful to an artist 
Goes not seem so to other people 
331-22A 

—If’s an art indeed to be 
able to make a good— 

448-12A 

^lere an existing doubt has been 
cleared by an argument ad- 
■'^anced by another party where 
'VP are inclined to concede to a 
for some specific reason, or 
^vhere we want to be emphatic 
1^ our assertions on a point which 
p in dispute, we usually make 


use of indeed. In the context 
of the Clue, with POSY as i.h© 
answering word, we, the Adjudi¬ 
cation Ct)mmittee\ were not suro 
whether the term indeed is at all 
called for to say that, it is an 
art to be able to make an odd 
POSY, whether it be a verse of 
j‘,)etry or banquet. W’hereds, 
in regard to a p<‘rsoii's ability 
I to make a good POSE, we felt 
! there is just the possibility of 

I some people forgetting or even 
I doubting Iho artistic talents of 

I the person concerned. But we 
! were not inclined to be sharply 

I critical of thfise people who might 

I have their ow n reasons to doubt 
I the artistic value of even a good 
POSE. Also be U noted that 
Clue statement did not amount 
to saying tliat it’s ahvavs a co¬ 
mmendable art! 

POSER n., ilifficult question, pro¬ 
blem. 

(Power)—Returning home late an 
errant husbaiui is often flooied 
bv 38.19A 

(Poker)—Often calls for the em¬ 
ployment of a little bluff. 115-2I> 

(Povser)—Most men would admit 
that woman is an incalculable 
this 177-1 ID 

(T.oser'l—sjxiill child is very a jit 
to become an unjileasant this 
w’hen he grows up. 361-27A 

(Pow’cr)—Monev today seems more 
of a this than ever before. 

377.14A 

Just think of all the problems that 
bewilder a person with moneys 
today What, in this unstable 
and sw'iftlv changing world, is ho 
to do with it'-* He may “play 
safe" and buy gilt-edged, but 
suppose currency itself is in¬ 
flated, or depreciated in value? 
He may seek to guard against 
that contigency by buying real 
estate or investing in goods and 
property—in the logical ex^cta- 
tiou that with currency iiiflation 
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his investment will appreciate in| 
terms of currency. But even 
such investments are hedged 
about by problems and dangers.] 
Some competitors reasoning 
along these lines may have 
tliought seeni6 was uncalled for— 
that it could be said categori-' 
cally that money today is more 
at a POSER than ever before. 
But is it? A dip into the his¬ 
tory of finance may make one 
pause! In our view POWER 
was less apt because the real 
value, or the purchasing power, 
of money has beyond doubt be¬ 
come greatly diminished. In¬ 
deed, its purchasing power has 
Ixecn diminishing virtually ever 
since money, as we know i»,. 
was introduced. And so long 
as governments go on pledging 
posterity to an ever-increasing 
extent the process may well 
continue! All this, to say no¬ 
thing of the governmental res¬ 
trictions imposed on the use of 
money or on its conversion into 
another currency. 

^Power)—^Young people of to-day 
are probably more of a—than 
were those of half-a-century ago. 

411-8D 

POSERS, n., pi, poser, 

(Powers)—War provides Govern¬ 
ments with many new these, 

201.12D 

In the first place we thought pro- 
vide& favoured POSERS, since 
war can scarcely itself directly 
provide Governments with new 
POWERS. Governments must 
provide themselves with such, 
powers, either with or without 
the consent of the people. But 
w'e felt that a stronger reason 
for the selection of POSERS 
lay in the unequivocal nature of 
the statement propounded in the 
•Clue, particularly the absence of 
* any such word as often qualify- 
wtg provides. Whereas war 
^ can rarely fail to provide or 
cc^ront governments with nutny 


new posers from its very 
break, there is not the same prc. 
bability that it will even id 
directly provide them with manj 
new powers. A governnuir 
may be overthrown before it Jia 
time to receive any new po\\crs 

POSES, V. i., assumes a character c 
atuLude. 

(Doses, Loses)—To well balan<^ 
people how absurdly fooli: 
seems the person who constant 
does this. 47-40 

What are well balanced people 
People I suggest, whose genei 
outlook and behaviour are pre 
mmently rational, I do not thir 
such people would characteri 
a person who constantly loses 
absurdly foolish ‘—in so ma] 
undertakings losing is due to a 
verse circumstances which c 
neither be foreseen nor cc 
trolled. Again it would be u 
duly harsh and sweeping to d' 
cribe many of the people w 
constantly dose themselves 
‘absurdly foolish' Eliminati 
leaves Poses and, in my opini< 
the solution most aptly fits 
Clue, That mannered chai 
tan, the poseur, is an object 
amusement to the fri\ 
OU9. an object of c< 
tempt to the intolerant. To 
average rational mind, I si 
mit such a person seems mei 
'absurdly foolish'. 

(Noses)—^We are apt to becc 
impatient with a person v 
does this 131-1 

Surely, as a rule we do indeed 
come impatient with a per 
who noses, and often 
patience grows into do^ 
right anger “Apt to 
come impatient" seemed, 
fore, unduly restrained '' 
the alternative Noses. Poi 
is clearly the lesser offence 
one of which many peopjl^ 
not infrequently guilty. P. 
was cons^uently to my n 
much more in accord with 
moderate wording of the Clu 
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(Doses, Hoses, Noses, Roses)— 
More poetry has been inspired 
bv women's—than by men's. 

425-17D 

)SH, adj., smart, tiptop, 

(Pose, Post)—^Women makei many 
a man this who would otherwise 
not be that way inclined. 

280-17D 

3ST, n., an office or situation, an 
upright piece of timber, postal 
service. 

(Port)—The longer one can keep 
this the better. 23-211) 

That little word 'can' solves the 
problem. The preserving of 
Port wine for any length ot tirne 
demands no special capacity in 
the individual whose property 
it is, it is only a matter of his 
will. To preserve one's post 
however, for a long period is 
quite a different matter and 
calls for the exercise of a wide 
capacity and ability in the dis¬ 
charge of one’s duties. And 
the longer a man can keep his 
iob the better it certainly is for 
his welfare. 

(Past)—One's chances of future 
success often depend on one’s 
conduct in this. 42-24D 

(Pose)—What foot-ball goal-keepei 
often strikes when saving 

57.13D 

(Port, Poet)—Good one usually 
commands respect. 108-35A 

A good wine may perhaps be said 
sometimes to command respect, 
but I submit that such occasions 
must be infrequent, since true 
connoisseurs of wine are com¬ 
paratively rare And *‘respect” 
in this sense would be more 
than mere appreciation. Simi¬ 
larly with a good post. Respect 
even of the posthumous kind is 
more the exception than the rule. 
This is not surprising since it is 
generally agreed by those best 
qualified to judge that the world 
is sadly lacking today in 
appreciation of good verse On 
the other hand. I submit, a 
good i. e.* a covetable Postl 
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usually does command respect, 
which its occupant enjoys 
sometimes to an extent far 
beyond anything that could b© 
achieved by the person himself. 

(Past)—II is this constitutes a 
millstone round the neck of 
many a man capable of better 
things. 112-32 A 

Let the reader consider all the 
men whom he knows well enough 
to form the necessary opinion 
and ask himself what proportion 
of them, though capable of 
better things, stick to their 
present job simply because it 
represents security. Then let 
him consider what proportion, 
similarly capable of better 
things, are prevented by their 
past from improving their 
position. I believe he will find 
that instances of the latter case 
will he few, perhaps rare; the 
former may well be fairlv 
numerous. It must be borne in 
mind that the meaning of “past” 
is absolutely definite and cannot 
apply to anything existing. 
Post was the apter solution in 
view of the frequency 'denoted 
by the phrase 'many a man in 
the Clue. 

(Poet, Port)—Helps to solace 
many a pining lover. 132-30D 

Literary usage has caused wine to 
symliolize intoxica.ting liquor 
generally, but there is no 
justification for taking “port” 
to mean wine in this broad sense. 
Port could only be read as an 
abbreviation of the port wine. 
Clearly, therefore, this alternative 
did not accord very well, with 
the words “many a pining lover,” 
because the drinkers of port 
wine are a restricted section of 
the community. Restricted too. 
but perhaps less so, are lovers 
who read p>oetry nowadays. 
However, it is surely questionable 
whether even those pining lovers 
who do read poetry find solace 
m it often. As a rule, poetry 
induces a reflective frame of 
mind and is more Ukely tx> 
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accentuate a pining lover’s grief. 
Post seemed outstandingly 
superior to either Poet or Port. 
Wliat more calculated to help 
solace a pining lover than 
letters irom his beloved 
(Pose)—Undiscernirig peoph‘ are 
apt to iorm a hasty opinion ol 
a man’s ability Irom his 

136-16A 

Many solvers apparently tailed to 
appieciate the sigmticance ol the 
word ‘ability’ with its particular 
relation to Post. ‘Alulity' had 
by no means so much iii common 
^vlth Pose. A pose is an attitu<le, 
either natural or assumetl, and 
need not necessarily have any 
special bearing on a man's 
ability, according to the generally 
accepteil interpretation ol that 
term when it is unqualilied. 
For instance, what has a man’s 
yxise as a cynic to dt) with his 
ability-' In the hght of thesej 
remarks surely the superior, 
aptnes.s of Post is self-evident, i 
(Past)—The better «. man’s thisl 
the greater the respect of hisj 
acquaintances. ISO-lOAj 

The Adjudication Committee were! 
ot the opinion that as a rule! 
mere ac<]uaintances know little,! 
// iiiivihing, ot a man's /fast I 
And clearly their 7"esf>ect tor him 
cannot bo influenced l>y his past 
if they know next to nothing 
about it I Pos/ was adjudged 
to be altogether apt. The 
respect of an acquaintance—as 
distinct from that of a real 
friend—may well be governed 
by the nature of a man's job. 
(Most)—When tackling employers 
for a jol) it is usually the 
brightest applicant who obtains 
this. 158-21A 

(Poet, Port, Host)—A good one 
helps to cheer one's spirits when 
times are bad. 169-20D 

(Past)—^We are often inclined to 
envy person who has interesting 
this. 221-7D 

(Pose)—It is more difficult for 
crook to hide behind respectable 
this nowadays. 244-20A 


(Pa.st)—A person’s influence is 
often largely governed by his 
this. 287-70 

(Past)—Many a man is unhappy 
because he thinks too much 
about his this 300-27D 

In examining this Cdue we remarked 
that a man who js unhappy 
because he thinks too much 
about his PAST need not liave 
had an unhappy past. It may 
have been very happy and he 
may yearn lor the old limes. 
Perhaps he has been unable -to 
reconcil himsell to a bereave¬ 
ment and continues to mourn for 
someone. But be that as it may 
do you really believe that many 
a man {man, mind you, not 
2 iiH>man) lives so much in the 
pa?st as to make himself 
unhappy in the present? We 
could not agree that many a 
man is so morbidly reflective 
especially in this n-alistic, 
work<lay faslchanging world. 
All but a lew men, we ftTi, arc 
more concerned witli tiie ])re.scnf 
anti the lutun*, ol which clearly 
a most important feature is their 
posts. And we did not think it 
an unreasonable assumption that 
manv^ a man thinks too mucJi 
about his job and thus makes 
himsell unhappy. In all pro¬ 
bability he thinks he is not paid 
enough and that his prospects 
are lar from being as bright as 
they should be. Perhaps some 
of you recall the Committee’s 
view quoted recently by me that 
“such is human vanity!, an 
employee rarely thinks he is^ 
receiving quite as much as he is 
worth. A man earning 
Rs. 1,000/- a month may think 
he is getting a fat salary, but 
also think he is worth a fatter 
one! ’ ’ 

(Past, Push)—Consent of father 
to daughter's marriage often 
depends on prospective son-in- 
law's this S05-10D„, 

(Pose)—A man's this often tends 
to give people false impression 
of him. d08>25D 
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it was suggested here, POSE 
is commonly understood to 
mean, and in our opinion was 
clearly intended to mean, an 
attitude assumed for effect. 
And we reasoned that surely 
,-1 man's pose, in this sense 
usually, if not always at least 
tends to give people a false 
impression ol him. We there¬ 
fore felt that the Alternative 
POSE would have resulted in a 
marked understatement. On 
the other hand, POST in oui 
view completed an apt com¬ 
mentary on human nature. 
We were satisfied that a 
man’s post often does tend to 
give people a false impression 
of him. lu>r instance' 

the soldier may deep down be a 
lover of peace the iudge who 
administers cold iustice a warm 
hearted man; the manual labourer 
may have the soul of a poet and 
the man whose' iob proclaims 
him to be mild and gentle may 
have the nature of a tyrant. 

ast)—How foolish it usually is 
or one to he ashamed of 
having humble this. 328-24D 

a.st) One is apt to resent slight- 
ng remarks about one's this. 

350-40A 

re agan, in our view*, the issue 
lepended on those little words 
pt to—or, rather, is apt to 
?sent as distinct from the 
ategorical term resents. We 
elt that the Solution POST 
greed l^etter with the modified 
.atement because it is far from 
prtain that one would resent 
ighting remarks about one’s 
^b. One may regard it as 
I together unworthy of oneself, 
n the other hand one’s PAST 
necessarily a part of oneself, 
) to speak; and w& thought it 
> very improbable that one 
ould not resent slighting 
‘marks about one’s past as to 
istify the categorical assertion 
vat one does resent them. 


(Past)—Man often has tendency 
to gloss over things vvhen talking 
about his this, 368-241> 

It may be that some competitois 
selected PAST here because 
they recalled how very prone 
the average person is to gloss 
over things when talking about 
his past. But it was by such 
reasoning lliat we dismissed this 
Alternative. We ielt that the 
sentence completed thus would 
comprise an nnderstantement. 
Remember the Clue said merely 
that man often hai, a tendency. 
Wc lor our part were satisfied 
that he usually, if not always,, 
has a leiulency to gloss over 
things when talking about his 
past, and that with PAST as 
the Solution the. Clue should 
have read at least that ‘man 

often glo.s.ses over thing.”, 

In how many people’s pasts are 
there not some things they 
woulcl rather gloss over, perhaps 
for little reason ? We considered 
that POST was better suited to 
the moderation in the words 
often has a tendency because 
there is less likelihood of * a 
man’s wishing to gloss over 
things when talking about his 
post. His iob might be simple, 
straight-forward and honest, 
and well known to his friends 
and acquaintances. 

(Past)—It's often indiscreet to 
question new acquaintance closely 
about his this. 376-26A 

(Host)—^Man given to taking mean 
advantage ol his—is seldom very 
popular. 404-16A 

(Past)—How often does falling in 
love make a man dissatisfied with 
his—! 423-18I> 

(Tost, Most)—Calculated indiffer¬ 
ence occasionally accounts for 
their getting— 440-26A 

POSY., n,, bunch of flowers. 

(Pose)—Ballet dancer knows how 
to hold this gracefully durin/yj 
performance of certain dances. 

32.30A 
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As in practically all her dances the 
average ballet dancer has to hold 
a pose gracefully the word 
‘certain' in the Clue clearly 
pointed to posy as being the 
correct solution. For it is only 
in 'certain dances' that ballet 
dancers are required to carry 
floral bouquet. 

)POT, n., a vessel for preserving 
purposes, an important person. 
(Rot)—^May prevent bulb’s growth. 

4-30D 

(Pet)—Many a husband is not such 
a big one as his wife fondly 
believes. 39-13A 

(Pet, Pit, Pat)—Big—usually keeps 
others at a respectful distance! 

448-4D 

POTENT, adj., powerful. 

(Patent)—Reasons why Nazis 
desire short war are indeed this. 

186-15A 

PATENT as suggested here clearly 
means plain, obvious, and is in 
itself an emphatic term. It was 
given additional emphasis by 
indeed, which, strictly speaking, 
means in truth, really, but 
might in this case be loosely 
rendered as very. Now anything 
thus patent should be known to 
all, I think you will agree; but 
we quc.stioned whether such was 
the cT'e. Shallow thinkers might 
say might have said at the 
time the puzzle containing this 
clue was current) that since the 
Axis Powers hold sway over by 
far the greater part of Europe, 
have numerical strength in the 
air, and many other apparent 
advantages, while the British 
Empire stands almost alone, 
the Nazis could contemplate 
with fortitude a long war, 
POTENT means strong, cogent. 
That the reasons are Potent 
indeed why the Nazis desire a 
short war would, we thought, 
be agreed by any intelligent 
student of the situation. 

POTS, n., pi. pot. 

(Pets)—Proud owner keeps them I 
in good condition. 45'12A ‘ 


POTTER, V. i., to spend time or 
trifles. 

(Titter)—Young people tend to ] 
impatient of elderly persons whJ 
do this. 164.21A 

POTTERS, n., pi. potter. 

(Totters)—When old person—^abou^ 
he's sometimes pathetic tc} 
watch. 428-4J 

POUT, n., an expression of sullenn 
by thrusting out the lips. 

(Poet)—Often very difficult t( 
interpret. 71-41 

Even taking interpret to indicai 
verse rather than the writer 
it, I did not feel one couj 
regard poet as an apt solutioj 
because of the words often 
very. 'Just sometimes' instt 
would have made Poet more a 
Still less would Poet read literal) 
fit the Clue, for such a sweepii 
statement would have little 
iustify it. On the other han( 
the interpretation of a pout 
often far beyond the aver; 
person's ability. A pout 
gesture commonly employed 
the fair sex and may 
anything to the average 
from ill-concealed anger 
suppressed delight. 

(Lout)—Clever and attractive 
man can work wonders 
one. 94 

The adjectives clever and attraj 
live or at least one of 
would in my opinion have bH 
superfluous with Lout as ^ 
soultion. A woman might w 
require to be both clever a® 
attractive, however to 
wonders with a mere geJ^tu] 
.such as a pout. 

POWER, n., strength of body 
mind, authority. 

(Poser)—Is sometimes too dlfbcij 
to overcome. 18- 

(Lower)—Shamelessly pushing 
self often brings a person this 
the social world. 272 -^ 

Much as one might like to 'thif 
that shamelessly putting 
self often brings a persi 
LOWER in the social wor| 
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does it in fact often do so? 
Without feeling ourselves unduly 
cynical, we yrere firmly of the 
opinion that it does so less fre¬ 
quently than the word often 
implies. On the other hand, we 
felt tha_t although shamelessly 
pushing himself may m many 
instances fail to bring a person 
POWER in the social world, it 
nevertheless often does do so, 
society being inclined to concede 
to a person the import¬ 
ance he attributes to himsell 
Note that the shameless pushing 
in question was not necessarily 
restricted by the phrasing of the 
Clue to the social world. It 
might well be practised with 
good effect in the business world 
also, where success usually leads 
to social advancement. 

(l*oser)—Vain people are usually 
reluctant to give up this. 

279-35A 

(Poker)—Self-control is usually a 
characteristic of men accustomed 
to this. 297-34A 

Although there are some men ac¬ 
customed to POWER who do 
not exhibit much self-control— 
Hitler is an example—we thought 
it could justifiably be contended 
that usually self-control is a 
characteristic of such men. A 
glance at the world’s leading 
men reveals very few who can 
be said to lack self-control. To 
be accustomed to the game of 
POKER does not necessarily 
mean that one plays it with great 
skill. While, therefore, we would 
perhaps agree that self-control is 
®^ore often than not a charac¬ 
teristic of expert poker players, 
we were not prepared to assert 
that the quality referred to is 
usually a characteristic of per¬ 
sons merely accustomed to the 
game. 

(Poser, Poker)—Young women are 
often strongly attracted towards 
bachelor they regard as being a—- 
426-lD 


POWERS, n. pi. power, 

(Posers)—Usually, the morg res¬ 
ponsible a man's post the great¬ 
er his these. 384-17A 

We thought it truer to say that 
usually the more responsible a 
man's post the greater his 
POWERS. Some competitors 
may have felt that always rather 
than usiMlly was required by 
this Solution. But is it not 
sometimes said of a man—-or by 
a man—that he has responsibi¬ 
lity without authority? We for 
our part, were satisfied that a 
man’s powers are by no means 
always commensurate with his 
responsibility. On the other 
hand, decisions made by people 
in high places are often relative¬ 
ly simple, perhaps no more than 
choosing between alternatives 
previously explored by technical 
experts. In the average big busi¬ 
ness, is it not often the depart¬ 
mental heads who wrestle with 
the posers, while the managing 
director takes decisios in the 
light of their advice? Moreover, 
how was the phrase the grea,ter 
his posers to be understood? Is 
the greatness of a poser propor¬ 
tionate to the magnitude of the 
issues involved or to its intri¬ 
cacy? The underling’s posers 
may be more intricate, more 
difficult to solve, than the 
masters! 

PRANK, n., a frolic, trick. 

(Piano)—We are sometimes greatly 
entertained by persons who 
plays one. 222-2ID 

(Crank)—Harmless one is often 
more amusing than irritating. 

245-lOD 

That cranks are often irritating is 
undemiable since in regard to 
their pet theory or subject they 
are mostly quite unable to tole¬ 
rate any views other than their 
own. It is more questionable, 
we thought, whether many 
cranks, even harmless ones, can 
truly be said to be amusing and 
of those tiiat are we felt it would 
be difficult to subsantiate that 
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they are often more amumsing 
irritating. With PRANK we 
were on less contentious ground. 
Pranks i.e., mischievous tricks 
or practical lokes, are some¬ 
times amusing and sometimes 
irritating, but \ve thought it 
could reasonably be held a harm, 
less one is often more provoca¬ 
tive of amusement than irrita¬ 
tion. 

PRATE, V. i., to talk foolishly, 
Shatter. I 

(Irate, Orate)—Mere mention of | 
‘pacbsni’ is sufficient to make | 
confirmed warmonger— 96-171)1 

I believe the solution Prate to be j 
the apter word because it i(‘ler‘< ! 
deprecatingly to what a war- | 
monger says, and such an encinv 1 
of society must necessarily fx* re- I 
garded in an unfavouralile light, i 
It may well be that the niaiority ! 
of warmongers are incapable of j 
oratory, winch means eloquent < 
speech. And surely it would as I 
a rule require more than thd j 
mere mention of pacifism to.. 
make even confirmed warmon- 
gers irate. 

(Grate, Orate)—Strong drink is apt 
to make self-assertive person 
this. 222-16D 

(Grate, Orate)—We are inclined to | 
pay scant attention to persons j 
who this. 267-32A ■ 

PRATES, thirrl person sing, prate. j 
(Grates)—What many a dull i 
speaker does. 28'-3lA I 

PRAY, V. i., to entreat, to offer i 


prayer. 

(Fray, Gray)—Prolonged and ex¬ 
treme worry has the effect of 
making many a person this. 

122-32D 


the problem here one had to 
tudge by accepted standards. 
The statement completed by 
PLAY obviously releried to peo¬ 
ple who play lor material bene¬ 
fit (as distinct, of course, from 
benefit to thmr health). I mean 
people like pot-hunters and 
those who pkiy lor money or its 
equivalent and whose intere^N; in 
a game is largely Imsed on such 
considerations. The Committee's 
view was that How oiten — I 
w’oiild hav'e exaggeiated the fre¬ 
quency w ith w hich we are thus 
actiiaied l)y selfish motives in 
pkiying. Put nut, alas! in pray¬ 
ing iJealth. VNealtli, and the 
forgiveness ot sms—are not these 
thie<‘ boons (perhai)s accom¬ 
panied by (onventional thanks 
lor blessings leceived) commonly 
craved by man in his prayers? 
Probably |ohn Cyalsworthy had 
this in miinl when he wrote Ins 
simple ])rayer witli a single 
plea * ‘—make firm in me a heart 
too bravo to ask Thee any¬ 
thing". 

(Play)—How' gratifying it usually 
is to get what we this for I 

334-35D 

How gratifying —! clearly implied 
profound letdings ot gratifica¬ 
tion 15ut aie w-e usually so 
d(‘eplv stirri'tl when we get 
something we PLAY for? The 
Committee questioned whether 
we even often tmd it so very 
gratifying to w'in a casual game, 
bmely mucii dcixmds on the 
strengtii ol tiur opponent. If he 
is a wiaker player, then as a 
rule victory can mean little to 
us—tfiougli defeat might well 


) 


(Play)—How often, alas f is it 
with selfish motives that jieopJc 
even do this ! 270-36A 

The cynic might argue that .sel¬ 
fishness enters into every 
thought, word, and deed of* 
mortal man; that even ^'the fear 
of hell, or aiming to be ble.st 
Favours too much of private in¬ 
terest." But clearly in deciding 


mean niucJi. On the other hand, 
if we are so concernod about 
something that we PRAY for 
it then the Committee agreed, 
the gedting ot it is usually grati¬ 
fying m tfie extreme. 

PRAYS, third p. sin., of Pray. 

(Plays)—As a rule, a man prefers 
not to have many people watch¬ 
ing him when he— 428-24A 
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PRESENT, V. t., to introduce, to 
offer. 

(Prevent)—It is often difficult to 
this a smile when politeness 
demands. 195-26A 

’RESS, n., the newspapers. 

(Dress)—Sometimes helps to estab- | 
lish a new fashion. 30-llA ' 

In the ('lue the key-word was es- ; 
tablished and solvers who appro- ■ 
dated this had no difficulty in i 
choosing Press in preference to j 
Dress. A Dre.ss may introduce | 
a new fashion but it is the Press , 
which helps to establish it. ! 

(l^ress)—It is deplorable wlnm the ! 
chief purpose oi this is to be ! 
sensational. 86-25D j 

The, clnef purpose of many a gor- j 
geous gown worn m fashion 
parades could scarcely be any 
other than the achievement of a 
sensation. Can it truly be said 
that this is deplorable? I think 
not. Let us consider fashion 
parades in the wider sense of the 
term,—Royal Ascot, the exhila¬ 
rating pageantry of Continental 
resorts, and so forth, where to 
be admirably sensational is sure¬ 
ly the chief purpose. The tern> 
‘sensation" is a commonplace 
as applied to attire which has 
realised the object of its design- 
et, or, at least is declared to 
have done so. On the other 
hand, when the chief purpose 
of a newspaper is to be sensa¬ 
tional, that organ falls into ^Ihe 
category of the Yellow press, 
the evils of which are w'ell 
known. I submit, therefore, 
that key-word 'deploralile' fully 
justified selection of the alter¬ 
native Press. 

(Dress)—Persons of refinement 
usually regard sensational this’ 
with disapproval. 253-24D 

In the first place, what is sensa- 
itonal attire? Dress is so much 
a matter of individual taste that 
a frock which to some refined 
women would seem chic or 
fashionably smart would to 
others of equal refinement seem 
indelicate or vulgar. Likewise with 


men's clothes, a suit which ap¬ 
pears loud to some men of 
taste gives no offence to others 
of a like sensibility. Whilst it 
is true that "the apparel oft 
proclaims the man," it is no less 
true of both men and women 
that the impression given by 
their attire is often governed by 
their iiidividualitv. Then there 
IS the dress sometimes affected on 
the stage by comedians, actress¬ 
es and professional artistes. Per* 
liaps this sometimes merits the 
a<ljective sensational, but can it 
truly be said that refined per¬ 
sons usually regard such attire 
with disapproval? We thought 
not and were, therefore, of the 
opinion that on all counts 
13RESS was an unsatisfactory 
possible Solution here. PRESS, 
w(* considered, porvided less de¬ 
batable giound. A section of the 
press comprises newspapers and 
journals whose policy it is to 
traffic in personalities to present 
political and other happenings in 
a most lurid and often distorted 
perst.>ectivc and to emphasize the 
baser elements of human nature. 
Such publications are termed 
sensational rags and we felt it 
could be a.sserted with truth that 
most persons of refinement re¬ 
gard them with disapproval and 
disgust 

(Dress)—Influence of this on us 
is much stronger than many 
people realize. 341.20A 

(Dress)—Generally speaking men 
pay more attention than women 
to this. 375-2ID 

(Dres^. Tress)—Actress usually 
pays close attention to— 411-18D 
In this Clue, as in so many others, 
our decision was largely influenc¬ 
ed by the degree of frequency. 
Here Ibe Clue said usually, and 
we were of the opinion that an 
actress virtually ahvays pays 
close attention to DRESS. Per¬ 
haps some competitors who selec¬ 
ted this Alternative over-looked 
the fact that DRESS referred 
not only to the actress’s own 
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clothes but to the clothes of other 
women. We, for our part, were 
satisfied that usually linked bet¬ 
ter with PRESS (that is, news¬ 
papers). And il you argue that 
usually went tcjo far, think of 
an actress's interest) in hex pub- { 
licity—and in the publicity oi ! 
her rivals! i 

PRESSES, V. t,. impresses, follows j 
closely. 

(Dresses)—Impressionable girls arc 
often influenced bv the way an 
admirer dues this. 12S-20D 

An impressionable girl may be 
influenced (if in a very slight 
degree) by the way in which 
a quite new acquaintance 
dresses. As a rule, however, a 
young man described as a girl's 
admirer has, known her for at 
least a little while. In these cir¬ 
cumstances she is more likely 
to be influenced by the way inj 
which he presses, both literally 
and metaphorically. This brings 
men to what was in my opinion 
the most important consideraJi’ 
tion for solvers—the adverb' 
'"often.'' I submit that Presses- 
was more in accord with the de¬ 
gree of frequency thus implied. 

PREVENT, v.t., hinder, stop, 

(Present)—Tact is usually more 
effective than aggressiveness 
when one wishes to this an argu¬ 
ment. 297-20D 

(Presenh)—The more one knows of 
a subject the less difficult it often 
is to—an argument on it. 

431-28A 

We thought that knowledge of a 
subject is less likely tKi enable 
one to present an argument on 
it. And we preferred PREVENT 
because of the wide allowance 
made by often in the Clue for 
situations in which it would not 
be true that the more one knows 
of a subject the less difficult it, 
would be to prevent an argumentl 
on it. The very fact that are is | 
known to be well informed on a I 
subject might tend to promote | 
an argument on it. On the other I 


hand, surely the more one knows 
of a subject the; less difficult it 
usually, if not alw^ays, is to PRE¬ 
SENT an argument on that sub- 
V ject! 

PRICE, n., the sum demanded or 
paid, excellence, recompense. 
(Pride)—A man’s integrity is some¬ 
times a matter of. 81-ID 

“Good name is Man and Woman 
is the immediate jewel 
of their souls," says Shakespeare, 
It is rarely that we meet or hear 
of a man so utterly base as 
would sell this unique jewel, the 
trust and confidence reposed in 
him for a consideration i. e. 
price. But unfortunately we do 
sometimes come across such a 
man. The word ‘sometimes* in 
the Clue was therefore, a definite 
pointer to the solution Price, 
for had the Compiler’s selection 
been Pride, he would have used 
the qualifying adverb always'. 
(Pride, Prize)—Those who set too 
much store by this are often the 
losers. 62-^6A 

(Pnde, Prize)—Often proves the 
deciding factor in rich snob's 
selection of residence. 

98-26D 

(Pride)—Excessive this -is apt to 
rouse our resentment. 174-25D 
(Pride)—Inflated this sometimes 
leads the vain jnto foolish ex¬ 
travagance. 224-2D 

In the first place we took the view 
that if the statement complete*! 
by PRIDE was not exactly 
tautological, at any rate the in-i 
elusion of fain was forced. A 
distinction between vanity and 
pride was not called for and the 
variation was pointless. In the 
second place we felt that inflated 
pride or vanity often, rath(*r 
than merely sometimes, leads a 
j>erson into foolish extravagance, 
which need by no means be ex¬ 
clusively financial there is extra¬ 
vagance of word and of maniK'r. 
Perhaps some of you were sur¬ 
prised at our Solution PRICE 
and failed to see that jt was apt. 
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let alone apter than the other 
Alternative. We had in mmd 
the appeal certain articles or 
commodities sometimes make to 
a vain person simply by reason 
of their inflated price, which 
puts them out of reach of the 
masses. Those who have studied 
the psychology of salesmanship 
agree that a perfectly ordinary 
article or commodity got up or 
presented in a slightly uhu.sual 
way and offered at a fantastic' 
price may well be bought by 
some people who wish to l)e 
different and are prepared to pay 
for indulging their vanity. 

Pride)—^Women are usually guick- 
er th.an men to discern un¬ 
warranted this. 369-13D 

^ICED, p. p. price set at a value. 
(Prized)—^We’re apt to be embar¬ 
rassed when acguaintance gives 
us something we know was 
highly this. 402-17A 

illCES, n., pi. price, 

(Prizes)—Attractive ones appeal to 
most of us. 132-26D 

Prizes that appeal to a mere sec¬ 
tion of the community parti- 
cularly concerned with a contesx 
or competition are called attrac¬ 
tive prizes, But it by no means 
necessarily follows from this that 
such prizes appeal to "Most of 
us," which means most people. 
In other words, prizes are. as it 
wer6, a more or less individual 
matter. The term Prices on the 
other hand, has a far wider 
sweep. Prices can scarcely be cal¬ 
led attractive, unless they made 
a general app)eal. This solution 
seemed thus to be* more in 
accord with the words "most of 
us" in the Clue. 

(Prizes)—^Tempting ones sometimes 
lead us into foolish expenditure. 

261.17A 

PRICK, n., the act or feeling of 
pricking. 

(Price)—Unexpected one some¬ 
times causes one to Jose one's 
temper. 229-6D 

PRICE means that at which any¬ 
thing is priced, valued, or 


bought, and by implication a 
price can scarcely be in itself 
unexpected. If the Clue had 
read unexpectedly high one, or 
if the word to be considered had 
been charge instead of PRICE, 
then it would have been a diffe¬ 
rent matter. PRICE was regards 
ed as self-evidently apt. Clearly, 
if a person is exp>ecting a prick# 
as from a dentist’s or doctor*# 
hypoilermic needle, he is very 
unlikely to get augry^ But 
when it is unexpected, as from 
a pin on a seat, then, w^e agreed, 
he docs sometimej^ lose his tern- 
per. 

PRIDE, n., overweening estimate ef 
self, arrogance. 

(Prize)—Keen boy takes in school. 

21-24D 

(Bride)—-The right kind of this 
provides strong incentive for a 
young man to work hard. 

n7-3i> 

An eminently worthy bride may 
well fail to provide any incen¬ 
tive for a ne’er-do-well youth 
work hard, of w’hich fact. I be¬ 
lieve, a few moments’ reflection 
will furnish most readers with 
more than one illustration. Th© 
assertion under consideration 
being a po.sdive one, this alter¬ 
native was therefore scarcely 
fitting, in my opinion. On the 
other hand, the statement com¬ 
pleted by the seleced solution 
precluded a n V possibility 
of the young man being a good- 
for nothing, bv attributing to 
him the right kind of pride,. 
That such a quality would more¬ 
over provitle a strong incentive 
to work hard will be generally 
agreed. 

(Prude)—Expressions of this tend 
to exasperate one. 130-7l> 

The unqualified term "expressions*' 
generalised. Prude seemed there¬ 
fore to be the less apt alternativo 
because the average prude is by 
no means constantly giving ex*' 
pression to her prudishness-* 
Much of her conversation may; 
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well have no tendency to exas¬ 
perate. “Expressions of pride," 
on the other hand, was definite 
Admittedly, pride is far from, 
being always exasperating; Jt 
may be understandable and even 
excusaljle. Tins consideration 
was provided for, however, by 
the adverb “tend" in the Clue. 

(Price)—Great or small though it 
may be every man has some^ 
this. 148-33A. 

De.spite the adage, the Adjudication 
Committee were emphatically of 
the o])inion that there are men 
who have no price —in other 
words, men who cannot be 
bought, men whose integrity is 
absolutely proof against all bri¬ 
bery. The question of how 
many such men exist did not 
arise in the solution of the Clue. 

On the other hand,, the Com¬ 
mittee could think of no man al¬ 
together lacking in pride, how¬ 
ever unjustified or perverted 
such pride may be in some cases. 

(Prude)—Ridicule is often a salu¬ 
tary corrective for this. 184-7D 
(Price)—Wordly men are usual¬ 
ly quick to discern unwarranted 
this. 231-18A 

The words usually quick, which 
indicated such a marked ten¬ 
dency. swayed us in favour of 
PRIDE. The term worldly man 
applies particularly in the social 
sen.se, and it is surely reasonable 
to suppKJse that worldly men 
have a fairly keen insight into 
human nature. They should 
therefore, in our view, usually 
lie quick to discern unwarranted 
pride. We felt it might be rather 
rash to say that they aie wdth 
such frequency as quickly able to 
discern an unw'arranted PRICE. 

So much must depend on the 
commodity or object priced and 
whether they an* lamiliar with 
it. A man described as w'orldly 
is often so situated as not to be 
intimately or directly concerned 
with trivial purchases. Another 
possible contingency to consider 
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is ignorance of suddenly en¬ 
hanced value. 

(Bride)—Alas, how soon after mar¬ 
riage does many a bridegroom's 
this become less ardent I 

238.23D 

Male chivalry may well be less 
manifest now than of yore, but 
far be it from us to subscribe to 
such a cynical cemtention as that 
many a BRIDE becomc*s less 
ardent shortly after she has land¬ 
ed her man! Besides, w'omen 
are much more subtle than that! 
No, deplorable though it is it 
cannot be denied, w*e felt, that 
many a bridegrexjm becomes less 
ardently proud, of his chosen 
partner soon after he has got her 
for keeps. Often alas, he teneb 
to find that many of her indivi- 
dulal mannerisms or traits which 
fascinated him as a lover irritate 
him as a husband. Qften, again 
alas! he tends soon after marri¬ 
age to become critical of the 
way she dresses or makes-up. 
Indeed, instances illustrating 
the diminishing ardency of 
many a bridgegroom's pride 
could be multiplied extensively. 
Let us leave this sad subject 
with the conefssion that it was 
with no feeling of PRIDE that 
we selected this Solution. 

(Price)—Justifiable this seldom 
irritates us. 301-24A 

Such is human nature that when 
the price of an article has beeil 
increa.sed to half as much again 
or twice as much as we previ¬ 
ously paid, we frequently tend 
to feel annoyed, however justi¬ 
fiable the enhanced price may 
be by reason of altered circum¬ 
stances. Unreasonably we often 
fail to take into consideraiton 
those altered cicrumstances and 
feel We are being done. Wo 
thought, therefore, that it would 
be quite untrue to assert that 
we are seldom irritated by a 
iustifiable PRICE, We felt it 
could more truly be held that 
justifiable PRIDE seldom irri- 
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tates us, such as the pride of a 
mother in a talented child, or 
of a skilled craftsman in his 
work etc. Such pride is na¬ 
tural and inoffensive, and it is j 
only when it takes the form of! 
conceit or arrogance that it an- ' 
noys us, but pride in that form i 
can not be called justifiable \ 
Of course, even justifiable pride ! 
irritates us at times, if it hap- i 
pons to be exhibited by some- ■ 
one we detest! But such ex- 


same as primness. It also 
means a conceited or didactic 
person, a pert fellow who gives 
himself airs of superior wisdom. 
VVe therefore felt there v\as more 
likelihood of a person being wrs- 
takenly thought to be a png. 
And particularly so a scholarly 
jKTSon, who may seem to be> 
vainly parading his scholarship, 
when, in fact, he has no such 
intention and is merely being 
Ills natural, unaffected self. 


cpptions were allowed for by ‘ (Prim, Grim)—We are apt to feel 


the phrasing of the Clue. 

(Prude)—Even most tole^rant pco- , 
pie find some kinds of this very 
hard to bear. 365-25A ; 

(Bride)—Rare is the unmarried ; 
young woman w'ho doesn’t ho|K*! 
tb become a man’s— 411-24Ai 


ill at ease in company of person 
wiio gives impression of being 
this. 393-26D. 

{C»rim, Prim)—Good boss seldom 
seems—to this employees. 

415- 21D 

(Prim)—Father often seems—when 
he tries to impress his children. 

416- 23A 


(Price, Prime)—The more exalted' ' * 

a man's position the greater his PRIM, adj., formal and precise in; 


—as a rule. 438-lD. appearance and manner. 

^RIO, n., a dull person, precise in , (Trim, (^rim) When her 

manner and affectedly superior coarseness a ^"owl 

in virtue or wisdom j to 

(Prim, Trim)—Such a person is | (Trim)—A girl who looks this 


often apt to be rather exacting i 
220-15D i 


(Prim)—Sicholarly person is often 
mistakenly thought to be this. 

348-28D 

In the first place we remarked that 
PRIM (w'hich means formal, de¬ 
mure, affectedly nice, exact and 
precise in manner) refers to 
what may be described as largely 
outward appearances rather than 
qualities of character. And we 
reasoned that if a person is 
thought to be prim, then lie 


; very often appeals to the maa 
who is seeking a w'ife. 84.24A 
I thought Trnn weak because its 
meaning neatness or attention tof 
detail in appearance was so res¬ 
tricted. Priw, the solution had 
a much wider significance, em¬ 
bracing character as well. Nowl 
i the phra.se "‘seeking a wife," 

indicated a sensible fellow as 
I distinct from a philanderer. To 

j my mind, a girl who looks prim, 

j that IS precise in manner, die- 

j mure, would very” often appeal 

! to such a man. 


most probably is prim, by the i (Prig)—Person wdio is this is sel- 


very fact that he appears to be | 
so, Why. therefore, sliould a | 


dom very popular with collea.* 
gues. 124-2D 


scholarly person—or, for that j The selected solution seemed mor« 


matter, any person—so frequent, 
ly as often be mistakenly 
thouo^ht to he prim? On 
the other hand, PRIG means 
not only precision in speech or 
manner, w^hich is much the. 


calculated to permit of rare in¬ 
stances when such a person is 
very popular, especially as it 
applies particularlv to a woman. 
Prtm is variously defined as 
meaning "exact and precise 
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manner” 'affectedly nice' "for¬ 
mal.” ‘demure.Less objec¬ 
tionable characteristics, espe¬ 
cially in a \vom,an. I suj;* 
pjest. than those |:)ossessed by 
a prig, i.e., "a pert fellow who 
gives himself superior airs of 
wisdom,” “conceited or didac¬ 
tic person.” In my opinion it 
is highly questionable whether 
a Prig is ever very fxipular. 

(Prig, Grim)—Repression in 
childhood causes many a young 
person to seem this. 143-13A 

"Many” implied that the effect 
indicated by the solution must 
result in a large percentage of 
such cases. Prim means exact 
and precise in manner, affected¬ 
ly nice, formal, demure. Now 
as a rule, repression instils feai 
and crushes individuality. Clear¬ 
ly, therefore, the probable effect 
of repression in childhood would 
be for a young person to seem— 
and often be—prim, through 
fear of doing the wrong thing. 
The word “seem” in the statet 
ment completed by Prim was 
felt to be quite justified because 
the young person might be far 
from formal or demure by na. 
ture. Grim is defined as "a 
forbiding aspect, ferocious 
ghastly, sullen, stern, unyield¬ 
ing”, and “unrelenting, merci¬ 
less severe”. The Adjudication 
Committee thought that where¬ 
as repression in childhood may 
sometimes cause a young perso^ 
to seem grim such a consequence 
would be unusual. A prig is a 
pert fellow who gives himself 
superior airs of wisdom, a con¬ 
ceited or didactic person. For 
similar reason this alternative 
was adjudged to De no apter 
than Grim. 

(Prig)—Nowadays one seldom 
comes across a young person 
who is this. 170-18T> 

A prim person and a prig may have 
much in common, but it was 
clearly necessary here to arrive 
at the essential difference 
Jt)etween them. In the Com¬ 


mittee's opinion the essential 
difference is that a prim person 
is demure, affectedly coy, 
where as a prig gives himself 
airs of superior wisdom. We 
agreed that nowadays one seldom 
comes across a young person 
who is PRIM, but that alas! 
one by no means so infrequent¬ 
ly comes acro.ss a prig, least of 
all among the younger genera¬ 
tion. 

(Trim, Trig)—Carefree people are 
iipt to avoid company of this 
kind of person. 207-2D 

(Grim, Trim)—There's usually 
something wrong w'ith youngster 
who IS habitually this. 240-lOD 

It was fell that the issue here could 
be held to turn on the word 
usually. We preferred to say 
categorically that there is some¬ 
thing w'rong with the youngsten 
who is habitually GRIM since 
to be so is quite alien to all that 
is natural in youth. Certainly, 
we were agreed that the habi¬ 
tually grim youngster who has| 
nothing wrong with him must be 
rare indeed. On the other 
hand surely it would be going 
far to say there is usuaUY 
something wrong with the young¬ 
ster who is habituall)' TRIM 
or neat. After all, trimness ia 
a virtue that youth is commonly 
urged to cultivate, and youth 
who is habitually trim well bo 
no more than very conscientious. 
PRIM impressed us as a medium 
l>etween the other two alterna¬ 
tives and as according best with 
the adverb usually. A young¬ 
ster who is habitually prim u.suai- 
ly suffers from a suppressed oi 
repressed nature and one thus 
affected may reasonably be said 
to have something wrong w'ith 
him. 

(Trim)—Such people are often nar¬ 
row-minded. 242.25D 

(Grim)—^How uncomfortable one 
is apt to feel when one's attempts 
at wit are received with this 
looks! 264-dOD 
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(Prig)—This type of person is aptr 
to be considered rather un-' 
manly. 297-29A 

(Grim)—Hostess usually hnds this 
guest at her party difficult. 

322-7D I 

A hostess, however, great her j 
charm and however accom-, 
plished her social graces would: 
virtually always lind a GRIM i 
guest difficult. Such a guest j 
at a party could not fail to make ‘ 
other guests feel at least slightly 
uncomfortable. Some compe¬ 
titors may have thought that a 
hostess would always find a 
PRIM guest at her party diffi¬ 
cult, but if her other guests 
were also of a prim turn of mind 
she would not. Usually there¬ 
fore, in our views, accorded 
more aptly with the Solution 
PRIM. 

(Grin, Grim, Prig)—Philanderer 
IS apt to be embarrassed when 
his advances make woman this. 

380-26D 

n.. printed publication. 

(Pamt)—It calls for more than a 
little talent to express oneself 
artistically in this. 299-lOD 

The .%ope for expressing oneself 
artistically in PAINT is very 
wide. The medium itself can 
be oils, water colours of tern-; 
pera, and the possible styles ofi 
expression are so numerous as 
to. w almost unlimited, there 
being so many different Masters 
to follow m each field. land¬ 
scapes, seascapes, portraits and 
Pointing, and 
.«till life. Children commonly 


delight in 

imagination# .. ^ 

and within the limits of types. 

capabilities we thought it could Painted)-~Public 


conventional manner, but who 
nevertheless express themselves 
artistically with in the limits of 
their chosen style. In other 
words, a modicum of talent plus 
diligent study and practice are 
sufiicicnt for many artists to be 
able to express themselves 
artistically in paint. This is 
not the case with writing, i.e., 
expressing oneself in PRINT, 
we thought, because the field of 
expression in writing is much- 
more limited and standards of 
artistic skill consequently much 
less elastic and varied. To 
write artistically in prose or 
poetry is to attain to a degree 
of skill far superior to all other 
styles of literary expresssion. 
As a painter one can express- 
oneself artistically in whatever 
medium, style and subject one 
chooses, provided that one has 
the technical ability. But 
as a writer one cannot express 
oneself artistically in either 
poetry or prose equipped with 
mere technical efficiency, i.e., ^ 
knowledge of metrical mea¬ 
sures, grammar and syntax. 

In addition to these one must 
have a; keen imagination, 
sense of style and that indefin¬ 
able quality loosely called a 

"feeling for words," and the 

ability to blend these attn- 
butes unobtrusively. Without- 

these attributes one may ex¬ 
press oneself quitej oompetent- 
ly, even effectively, but not 

artistically. these summa¬ 
rized, are the reflections which- 
led us to choose PRINT as the 
j)j^ter Solution here. 

P- P. print; put into- 


thought it could 
be said that with little or un- 

themselves quite artis- 
ti^lly m their efforts. Again, 
tnere are numerous artists of 
ordinary talent 
Who paint "pretty," ie. con- 
ventional types of picture in a 


-, * man’a- 

speeches are generally this. 

33-23A 

PRISON, n., place in which person* 
IS kept in captivity, custody, 
confinement. 

(Poison) ^Many people would liko 
to see scandal-monger get— 

408<6I> 
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I*RIZE, v.t., to value greatly; n., a 
reward, a thing much valued. 

((Price, Pride)—He is a poor 
sportsman who is chiefly actuat¬ 
ed by this in competing in an 
athletic game or race. 83-27A 

,(Pricc, Pride)—He is a poor 
solution, for profe.ssional sports¬ 
man would have been con¬ 
demned wholesale. On the 
other hand, many good sports¬ 
men are actuated by what may 
be called proper, or legitimate 
pride in their periormances 
There was no question in my 
mind as to the superior aptness 
of the alternative Prize, w Inch 
directed the clue solely at pot¬ 
hunters pure and simple. 

.'(Price, Pride)—Women tend to 1 
attach more significance than 
men to this. 227-23A 

Within the reservation effected by 
tend, the Glue generalised on 
women and men. We reflect¬ 
ed on the seriousness w^ith w'hich 
•women are inclined to regard 
pursuits in which they attained 
to any degree of skill, and the 
importance they often, if not 
usually, attach to winning con¬ 
tests, particularly when prizes 
are at stake. Although women 
do not figure largely in the 
field of sport, we felt that those 
who do go in for contests what¬ 
ever the pursuit, tend to attach 
more significance than men to 
prizes—perhaps for the very 
reason that as a sex they are 
less accustomed to sporting, 
rivalry. PRIDE and PRICE- 
were in our view less apt than 
PRIZE chiefly because of their 
wide applications. In many 
spheres, prices which are right¬ 
ly of great importance to men, 
signify little or nothing to most# 
women. Take the stock market 
for instance. And how litUo 
is the significance that women 
attach to pride when maior 
issues such as of the h€*ari, »Tro 
at stake! In many <>ther res- 
j)ects, too, man is much more 


sensitive on the point of pride 
than is practical woman. 

PRIZED, p. p., prize. 

(Priced)—By those who possess 
them most eminent works of 
art are highly this. 30-17D 

The keyword was "possess." 
Priced suggested dealer but 
possessors of works of art are 
nf)t necessarily also dealers in 
them. They may be coHec-, 
tors—as indeed the word 'pos- 
sc.ss’ strongly hinted at—and it 
was well known that collectors 
of art treasures prize them 
highly. 

iPROBE, V. 1., to penetrate, examine 
clo.sely. 

(Prose)—It is sometimes extremely 
irritating to listen to a man who 
is unduly incUned to this. 

119-28A 

(Prove)—Man often finds women's 
intentions difficult to this. 

234-28A 

Perhaps a relenting fate decreed 
that for the most part man 
should at any rate be spared 
the knowledge of women's in¬ 
tentions, it being sufficient that 
he should suffer their conse¬ 
quences! But, ^riously speak¬ 
ing surely few will dispute that 
di.ssembling is essetnially a femi¬ 
nine art. We satisfied that the 
words often—difficult in the Clue 
would have understated the case 
with PROVE as the solution. 
In our opinion it is at least 
usually dificult, and perhaps often 
inipo.ssible, for a man to prove 
(or disprove!) a w^oman'i^ in¬ 
tentions. To PROBE thern, 
however ineffectually, is obvi¬ 
ously a much less formidable 
proposition. But we had no 
doubt that hfll often finds 
difficult t(j do even this! 

(Prove)—It is seldom profitable; to 
—a long-past infury. 421-4D 

PROP, n., a support. 

(Crop)—AdviTsc weather ruins 
many a poor farmer’s single. 

67.29D 
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MOVABLE, adi., verifiable. 

(Probable)—^Public men are often 
alleged to have many defects 
that are not this. 311-16A 

^OVE, V. t., verify. 

(Probe)—Most employers try to 
this the character of applicant 
for position of trust. 363-18A 

PROBE has a much lighter and 
less definite implicaHon than 
PROVE, and we were of the 
opinion that the assertion com- 
pleled by PROBE would com¬ 
prise an iinderstiitement. \Ve 
felt that virtually all employers 
and not only moi,t ol them \\ould 
at least try to sound or examine 
the chaxa^«er cf an applicant £oi 
such a post. This Alternatue 
was therefore discarded in fa¬ 
vour of PROV^E, which in this 
context means verily or test. 
Quite a number of important 
posts are filled by recommenda¬ 
tion and while sucli potential em¬ 
ployers will doubtless try to 
PROBE the applicant’s charac. , 
ter, we felt that some of them i 
because of the recommendation j 
would not go so far as to i 
attempt to PROVE it. Reason, j 
ing thus, the Committee agreed ! 
that most was justified with ! 
tliis Alternative. 

(Probe)—Woman often regrets try 
mg to—suitor's intentions. 

414-19D 

Since it is only natural that a wo¬ 
man shouhl at least try to 
PROBE a suitor's intentions we 
thought It might well be going 
too far to say that a woman 
often regrets trying to do so 
PROVE went further than 
PROBE, and there is„ more like¬ 
lihood of a suitx)r's being aware 
of title fact when a woman tries 
to prove his intention.s—^and con¬ 
sequently mor<| likelihood of her 
having cause to regret doing so. 

(Probe)—It's often hard for in¬ 
experienced boss to—inefficiency 
in his office. 439-lOD 

-^To PROBE inefficiency? Surely 
not. PROBE means no more 
than examine closely or as it 
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might better be defined in con¬ 
text, investigate. And even if 
the boss be inexperienced, is it 
often hard for him merely to 
investigate inefficiency in his 
office.'' He need only call lor re¬ 
cords, check statements and 
figures, and so on. KeiiTember, 
to investigate inefficiency is not 
bv any iii(*aris to prove it. That 
1 is not easy to PROVE in- 
el ficieiicy can scarcely be denied^ 
do prove It one has to estab¬ 
lish or ascertain the inefficiency 
as trutli by aigumerit or other 
evidence. And that it is often 
hatd lor an inexperienced bos.s 
to tlc> so was in our view indis¬ 
putable 

PROWL V. i , to wander about aim* 
lessly, traverse. 

(Orowl)—Dog which is prone to 
this ‘s apt to provoke many 
complaints to owner. 

222-18A 

(Growl)—Bosses who do this a lot 
are seldom very’ popular wuth 
their staffs. 272-23A 

Many a kind word is growded or, 
at least spoken in a voice so 
gruff that it might well bo 
called a growl. However, even 
allowing that' GROWL as it 
was suggested here meant mur¬ 
mur angrily, complain, we stiU 
hesitated to say that bosses who 
growl a lot are so infrequently 
as seldom v'ery popular. Their 
growd may well lie worse than 
their bite! But w'e had n<3^ 
hesitation in saying tliat bosses 
who PROWL a lot are seldom 
very popular wdth their staffs, 
because we felt that prowling 
implies .something more sinister 
than growling, fh-owd means go 
about in search of prey (or, in 
this figurative sense, of victims), 
and in our view the word im¬ 
plies stealthiness or cunning, 
of a cat stalking a mouse. 

(Growl)—^The more savage a dog 
the more likely is it to do this. 

316-6D 
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It would not be true, to say that 
the more savage a doR 
more likely it is to GROWL 
Many a watch-dog by no 
means describable as savage ^ 
trained to growl at the approach 
of any unfamiliar person and at 
any unknown sound in the 
vicinity of its abode. 
may sensibly be asserted that 
the more savage a dog the more 
likely it is to wander about in 
search of prey or plunder, i.e. 
PROWL. 

PRUDE, n., woman of squeamish 
propriety in regard to the rela¬ 
tions of the sexes. 

(Pride)—Sometimes causes lovers 

to separate. 34-33A 

(Crude, Brute)—Man who is this 
is seldom greatly liked by hia 
fellows^ 135-20D 

It would surely be an understate, 
ment to say that a Brute is 
seldom greatly liked by hia 
fellows. Even the unqualified 
negative assertion that ‘ ‘he is 
not greatly liked—” might be 
open to question on the grounds 
that feelings towards a brute 
w'ould not normally approach 
the stage at which they could 
truly he called “liking.” 
let alonq “great liking". 
Admittedly, some of a brute's 
fellows may well be similarly 
brutal, but such circumstances 
are comparatively rare and how 
much they like one another can¬ 
not with any certainty be stated. 
There would appear to be no 
reason however, why a crude 
man should not sometimes be 
greatly liked by his fellows, 
since crudity does not exclude 
such virtues as kindness and 
loyalty. There remained Prude, 
which means a person of affect¬ 
ed modesty, one who pretends 
-extreme propriety. This implies 
an insincerity calculated, with, 
perhaps, rare exceptions, j 
suggest, to preclude a man’s be- 
his fellows. 

tPnde)—There seems litt^le i^uj 
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in the world for this to-day. 

i99.15D 

In a study of the pageant of re. 
cent generations, as provided by 
literature, perhaps one of the 
most marked developments to 
be observed is the steady 
growth of realism and the dy.. 
ing out m like measure of pru¬ 
dery. We formed the opinion 
that the process has reached 
a stage in this workaday world 
of today when “there does in¬ 
deed seem little room for a 
PRUDE. For PRIDE (by 
which I mean a proper pride) 
there is, on the contrary, surely 
as much room in the world as 
ever there was, if not more. It 
is both needed to inspire us in 
our resistance against Hitlei. 
ism. and lustified, by the hero¬ 
ism of those who give their 
lives in the fight for freedom. 

(Crude)—Woman who is this sel¬ 
dom makes congenial compa¬ 
nion. 249-15A 

It would be very sweeping, wo 
thought, to contend that a 
woman who is unpolished, or 
lacking in delicacy and refine¬ 
ment, i.e., CRUDE, seldom 
makes a congenial companion. 
Such a woman, though likely 
to jar on one from time to time, 
may well have such excellent 
qualities that they outweigh her 
crudeness. Indeed, we often 
speak favourably of such a per¬ 
son as a “rough diamond," A 
PRUDE is a woman of extreme 
or affected propriety in conduct 
and speech, and we thought it 
would be broadly true io say 
that such a woman is seldom a 
congenial companion, if only for 
the reason that we never feel 
we can be completey natural in 
her company. 

(Pride)—We are usually more 
amused than annoyed by senti¬ 
ments of this. 275-3D 

There is proper pride, . there is 
justifiable pride and there is 
even laudable pride. In the.. 
absence of any'definition, there¬ 
fore^ of the kind of PRIDE re- 
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ferred to in the Clue we consl. 
dered there was no case for this 
possitjJe Solution. As for 
PRUDH, we felt it could truly 
be asserted that in these en¬ 
lightened days sentiments of a 
prude occasion us more amuse- 
ment than annoyance. 

(Crude)—It is usually difficult to 
change mature person who is 
this. 363-31A 

(Crude)—Widely travelled person 
is seldom this. 397-20A 

Widei tra.'el induces a sense oi real¬ 
ism; it opens one's eyes, 
broadens one's outook, and tends 
to dispel inhibitions, because the 
taboos of one country are often 
seen in their true light in an¬ 
other country. We therefore 
agreed that a widely travelled 
person is seldom a PRUDE, that 
is, one who pretends extreme 
propriety. After all, curing a 
person of prudishness consists to 
a large extent of dispelling his 
illusions. It might almost be re¬ 
garded as a process of unlearning 
rather than of learning. We did 
not think that wide travel is so 
likely to cure a person o; cuule- 
ness. In our view, to cure that 
requires education to a greater 
extent than is required to cure 
prudishness. 

(Pride)—^To the reflective- there's 
often something pathetic about— 
425-21A 

(Pride)—It’s usually evident when 
—•is hurt. 428-27A 

Does a proud person really give 
himself away so easily.? Is it 
not more in keeping with his 
nature that he conceals rathei 
than reveals that his pride has 
l^en Hurt? We for our part, be¬ 
lieve it might be rather rasli tc 
say that it's usually evident when 
DKIDE is hurt. We thought I 
that usually linked better with i 
PRUDE. After all, a prude h 
a woman of affected modesty oi 
one who pretends extreme pro¬ 
priety, 

(Pride)—^Usually, the more ex- 

perienca have of the worlc. 
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the less tolerant we are of— 

432-23A 

PRY, v.i., to look curiously into 
inquire impertinently. 

(Pay)—In the pursuit of their 
calling detectives frequently 
have to. 52-24A 

(Cry)—The more sternly they are 
forbidden to the more are 
children liable to do this. 

157-17A 

It was felt that, generally speak¬ 
ing, the natural curiosity of 
children is aroused in a measure 
corresp)onding to the stemntess 
with which they are forbidden 
to pTy,' and that therefore the 
statement completed by the 
selected solution w'as a reason¬ 
able one. The Adjudication 
Committee formed the opinion 
that there is not such a tenden¬ 
cy for children to cry merely 
Ijecause they are forbidden to 
do so—unless they are already 
crying and want sympathy which 
circumstances were not men¬ 
tioned in the Clue. 

(Pay, Ply)—What detectives aro 
often obliged to do for vital in¬ 
formation. 193-14D 

(Pay, Ply)—What very inquisi¬ 
tive people often do to satisfy 
their curiosity. 211 . 18 r> 

(Cry. Fry, Try Wry)—Guilty con¬ 
science sometimes makes ner¬ 
vous person this. 242-35A 

(Cry, Try)—Women seem less ablo 
than men to resist the impulse 
to this. 243-20D 

Women, owing to physical and 
temperamental differences, are 
quite definitely less able than 
men to resist the impulse to 
CRY, hence this possible Solu¬ 
tion was not compatible with 
the phrasing of the Clue. We 
could think of no convincing evi¬ 
dence to support the notion that 
Eve is less able than Adam to 
resist the impulse to TRY, in 
either sense of this word. But on 
the face of it women do appear to 
be more given than men to un¬ 
bridled curiosity, which, when 
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roused, moves them to have 
recourse without scruple to 
every possible device of en¬ 
quiry. In consequence, PRY 
seemed to us the most apt Solu¬ 
tion here. 

(Cry, Try)—Loving wife seldom 
hesitates to this to help her 
husband. 268-24A 

(Cry, Try)—When women tins they 
are seldom at a loss for plausi-l 
ble excuse. 360-31D| 

The only support forthcoming 
for TRY was using it in the. 
sense ol women straining oui 
nerves or patience by their i 
actions. The Committee con-' 
sidered this to be too far.tetched. 
and that insutheient evidence, 
was given in this context to: 
iustify this meaning. ('RY. 
merited more detaile<l considera 
tion, but it was agreetl that; 
crying very rarely calls for any' 
plausible excuse —in fact, tears i 
and sobs m themselves are 
often the excuse for ulterior | 
motives! Curiosity, however, isj 
generally recogni/ed to be oiiej 
of woman’s traditional preroga-! 
tives. However true this mayj 
be, it will be conceded that| 
they do sometimes have an 
unfortunate iaculty ol peering 
inquisitively into matters which 
don't concern them I And 
most husbands will agree that 
when their wives are detected 
in this habit specious reason for 
their actions is nearly always 
produced. AdmUtcdlv this is- 
not always the case for much 
depends on the temperament 
of the woman, but it was 
agreed that seldom in the Clue 
was justified by the rare—w& 
may virtually say exceedingly 
rare I—case of a woman being 
at a loss for an excuse. It wa» 5 * 
accordingly consider.-d that PRY 
provi^d the most suitable 
Solution. 

(Cry, Try, Wry)—At times most 
of us have difficulty in suppress¬ 
ing a desire to— 436-24A 
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PUG., n., pugilist. 

(Pig)—Encounter with person 
who is this is likely to prove 
painful. 277-80D 

(Mug)—Tactful treatment is usual¬ 
ly advisable when dealing with 
one! 305-80A 

(Mug)—The majority of men 
w'ould not be pleased to be 
taken for one. 389-25D 

Woultl only the majority of men 
merely vot he pleased at being 
taken for a MLKi. In our view, 

I that would have been an under¬ 
statement and more positive 
phrasing was called lor ‘ than 
tvi)uld not be pleased. On the 
other hand, we saw no par'^iculai 
reason whv the inaionty of 
men should be pleased (while 
not necessiiiily being displeased) 
at being taken for a PUG. 

(Mug)—Apt to be regarded with 
some disdain by intellectuals. 

401-27D 

Since a MUG may be placed at the 
othtj- end of tihe scale from an 
intellectual, we thought the 
wonls "apt to be regarded with 
some disdain” showed undue 
caution when read with this Al¬ 
ternative Though we could not 
agree that a person should be 
regarded with disdain simply be¬ 
cause he is a pugilist or boxer, 
pugilism is scarcely an intellec¬ 
tual pursuit. Whereas an intel¬ 
lectual may be a boxer, boxers 
are not olten intellectuals. More¬ 
over, remember the Clue said 
merely "apt to be regarded with 
some disdain." 

PULP.. n., a soft, moist mass 
I fleshy part of fruit. 

(Pump)—Conspicuous in paper 
mill 37-4A 

PULSE., n., rhythmic beating of 
arteries 

(Purse)—Yours could easily bo 
taken without your knowing it. 

77.1D 

PUMPED,V. t., questioned for in¬ 
formation. 

(Bumped. Dumped, Humped)— 
Most of us are apt to resent 
being deliberately this. 180-5D 
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As the two terms were suggested 
here DUMPED means landed aa 
superflous immigrants in a 
foreign country and HUMPED 
means vexed, annoyed, depressed 
BUMPED scarcely need be 
defined. We were inclined to 
the view that with any of these 
three alternatives as the solution 
the phrase apt to resent would 
in varying degrees have under., 
stated the case. We felt that 

being PUMPED is the least 
hurtful of all the experiences 
suggested and therefore that 

this alternative accorded best 

with the moderateness in the 
phrase apt to resent. 

'UN, n., a play on words. 

(Funj—Play on words often 

produces. 16-33 A 

(Bun, Fun)—Not relished when 
it’s stale 21-16A 

No hesitation was necessary in 
discarding ‘Bun', since even 
the crumbs of a bun would be 
devoured with the atmost relish 
by a starving man. Many kinds 
of ‘Fun’ never grow stale even 
after constant repetition. ‘Pun’ 
therefore, remained as the most 
logical solution especially when 
one realised that even when 
fresh thi.s particular form of 
humour is not greatly relished. 
(Sun)—The heavier it is the more 
it makes us groan! 83-12A 

(Fun)—Laboured this is seldom at 
all amusing. 247-30D 

(Pnp)—\ye are apt to find another 
person's less amusing than our 
own. 320-35D 

(Fun)—When we become mature 
we seldom find crude this 
amusing. 341-lOA 

In discussing a Clue based on the 
same Alternatives, I wrote,—> 
.Puns are generally admit¬ 
ted to be a cheap form of 
humour. Even the works of 
Shakespeare are in some parts 
made tedious to intelligent 
readers by feeble wordplay of 
this kfnd— " Adhering 
to this point of view, the Com- 
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mittee agreed that when we be¬ 
come mature we seldom find a 
crude PUN amusing. FUN covered 
a much wider field and they very 
much questioned whether, even 
when we are mature, we so in¬ 
frequently as seldom find crude 
fun amusing, otherwise surely 
many a smoking room story 
would gf) down far less well than 
it does ! 

(Fun)—This devoid of wit is apt 
to prove tedious to cultured 
minds. 359-25D 

Wit is not necessarily a concomi- ' 
tant of FUN of which there arcf 
diftercnt kinds. For example a 
man chasing his hat one windy 
day pre'-ents a funny spectacle* 
to even the least humorously-i 
incline-d (except the owner oti 
the hat') ami the indisputable 
absence oi wit detracts in no 
degree Irom the amusement 
caused ])v the situation. We 
considered therefore that the 
statement completed by this Al¬ 
ternative was substiintially in¬ 
correct. A pun on the other 
hand is generally acknowledged 
to be the lowest form of wit” 
ami is surely apt to be 
irksome to cultured minds 
when deprived of even the 
minute proportion of wit attri¬ 
buted to it. The Commiteo 
considered this to be the case 
and accordingly selected PUN 
as the more apt Solution in this 
context. 

(Fun)—One tends to be irritated 
by comparative strangers who 
make this of one’s name. 

366.16D 

Making FUN of a person’s name 
is likely to be a more protract- 
ted affair tlian making a PUN 
which is comparatively abrupt 
Furthermore, making fun of a 
person's name may well amount 
to ridicule and thus arouse a 
stronger and deeper reaction. 
We thought it would be some¬ 
thing in the nature of an under¬ 
statement to say one only tends 
to he irritated by comparative 




strangers who make fun of one’s 
name. In our view PUN ac¬ 
corded better with the moderate 
wording of the Que. That 
one does tend to be irritated in 
the circumstances described with 
this Solution we had no doubt. 
And if you have any, study the 
face of a person hearing tlie 
same pun on his name for the 
thousandth time, made by a 
comparative stranger as though 
it were new-minted! 

PUNCH, n., (^.) vigour, effective 

force, momentum. 

(Pinch)—It is usually difficult to 
suffer a deliberate one amiably. 

253-31A 

Pinching is more a feminine than 
a masculine practice between 
girls a deliberate pinch is often 
quite innocent of spite, often 
indeed it is an indication of 
regard, a gesture of affection 
amiably accepted as such. 
Again, a girl often playfully, 
but none the le.ss deliberately, 
pinches her sweetheart Some¬ 
times by way of remonstrance, 
should he be over-bold in his 
wooing, sometimes by way\ of 
encouragement should he not be 
bold enough ! In such instances 
deliberate pinches are suffered 
with almost fatuous amiability 
by their recipients! We were 
not able, therefore, to consider 
PINCH a satisfactory answer 
here. A PUNCH, however is 
a vigorous blow with the fist 
and since, more often than not, 
it expresses some measure of 
ill-humour or ill-feeling, we 
agreed that it is usually diffi¬ 
cult to suffer a deliberate one 
amiably. True, there is such 
a thing as a playful punch, but 
in view of the fact that it is the 
blow itself rather than the in¬ 
tention behind it which awakens 
our first reactions, we thought 

. it could truly be said that even 
the best humoured punch im¬ 
poses a severe strain on one’s 
.amiability. 


(Lunch)—If given one we ar 
usually keen to return it. 

271.161 

PUNS, n., pi. pun. 

(Pens, Pins)—^Are apt speedily t< 
lose their point. 197.71 

PUNT, v.t., to gamble, to propel i 
flat-bottomed, square-ended boat 

(Putt)—To be able to do this ex¬ 
pertly one needs supple wrists 
54-19A 

To be able to play golf expertly 
one certainly does need supple 
wrists. But putting is only one 
form of stroke in the game oi 
golf and there are numerout 
people who never play golf and 
! whose wrists are far from sup¬ 
ple. but who nevertheless excel 
at putting. There is a popular 
garden game known as Clock 
Golf, which consists of putting 
a goal ball into a hole from 
various angles of approach. 

Many of the people who in¬ 
dulge in this amusement are 
expert putters, but their wrists 
cannot be said to be particu¬ 
larly supple. On the other 
hand, supple wrists are essential 
in punting and without them 

it is absolutely impossible for 

anyone to be able to ‘ 'punt'' 
expertly, or even competently. 

(Hunt)—Man who delights to is 
usually keenly interested in 

horses. 92-21A 

The man who delights to hunt 
crocodiles usually goes in a boat, 

I the hunter of tiger ot panther 
I often rides on elephant when he 
is not in a machan, while many 
other games are widely hunted 
on ‘Shan's Mare.’ The'word 
usually in the Clue was therefore 
to my mind clearly indicative 
of the solution, Punt. There 
are unquestionably many ex¬ 
ceptions to the rule, but usually 
a man who delights to punt is 
keenly interested in horses. 

(Hunt)—It is often difficult to 
keep one’s balance when learn¬ 
ing to... 119.28A 
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The main objection to Hunt was 
that manyi do so afoot and 
would therefore have no difB- 
culty in keeping their balance 
Admittedy, the assertion was 
modihed by the adverb "often”, 
but even confisTng the case for 
this alternative to hunting 
while mounted, I questioned 
whether the statement so com¬ 
pleted coujd be justified. It 
is reasonable to suppose that 1 
usually a person would have 
learnt to ride and take jumps 
before hunting in this manner. 

I therefore thought that only | 
with "sometimes" instead ol 
"often" in the Clue could Hunt 
be justified. The difficulty of 
keeping one's balance when 
learning to punt is proverbial 
and has provided scope for the 
wit of many a clever cartoonist. 

PUPS, n., whelps. 
lICups)—^Their value is often gov- 

~ erned by their markings, 

67.29A 

PURE, adj., unadulterated, elean>, 
simple. 

(Sure)—How rejfreshing it some 
times is to come into contact 
with such a mind. 229-35A 

Why should a sure mind in par¬ 
ticular be so refreshing even 
sometimes ? Is it not all too 
•often dogmatic, bigoted, obsth 
nate, unimaginative .** Admit¬ 
tedly a saintly mind is a SURE 
one. But the statement com¬ 
pleted by this alternative would 
imply that the sureness of such 
a mind makes it refreshing, and 
that is by no means true. Ra ' 
ther is it what the mind is sure 
of that counts. And in our 
view this point was well made 
by the solution PURE. 

(Sure)- -Such minds are all too 
rare. 307-16D 

(Sure)—We generally; feel some 
resect for a mind that is this. 

347-15D 

A mind that is sure may be the 
mind of a bigot, of a hide¬ 
bound fellow who has no time 
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for any views but his own and 
who is the personification of in¬ 
tolerance. The Committee 
could therefore, see Ijttle ta 
commend itself in the Alterna¬ 
tive SURE. On the other hand, 
they agreed that we do gene¬ 
rally feel some respect for a 
PURE mind—not always 

cause we may not be discerning 
enough to recognise its virtue. 
PURER, comp., pure. 

(Surer)—No doubt women have- 
minds than cynics credit them 
with! 397-21A 

PURIST, n., stickler for scrupulous 
purity. 

(Jurist)—Person who is this is apt 
to be a stickler for accuracy. 

315-15A 

A JURIST is a person deeply 
versed in the science of law and 
as such it would not be exag¬ 
gerating to say that he is always 
rather than merely apt to be, 
a stickler for accuracy in the 
field of jurisprudence. A 
purist is one wJio is or who 
effects to be excessively pure 
in the use of language and who 
tends to seek an exact word 
whei-e a less exact one would 
serve equally well. But since 
he does not alwavs employ this 
’ scrupulous care in ordinary con¬ 
versation, we felt that the Solu¬ 
tion PURIST accorded well with 
the phrasing of this Clue. 

* PURSE, n., moneyf. funds. 

[ (Curse)—Public recognition of heroic 
deed sometimes proves to be 
this. 274-27D 

‘ (Curse)—Often enables tyrant to 

impose his will. 294-13D 

That a CURSE in the more sinis¬ 
ter sense of the term i.e. the 
J invocation of supernatural 

^ powers, as in so-called "black 

magic", may possibly, enable a 
5 tyrant to impose his will, we 

allowed. Not, I hasten to add, 
) because we felt that such a 

5 curse had any inherent force^ 

but because of the terror it m’'' 
j strike into the hea*^ 


PURSE 


' PUSH 


wretched, superstitious victim 
who believed it could do him 
harm. However, we felt that 
the word often in the Clue 
would have grossly exaggerated. 
the frequency with which a 
tyrant is thus enabled to impose | 
his wHl. Reading' CURSE, 
in the less sinister sense, as 
meaning an oath or swear-word, 
we conceded that such a curs<‘ 
may help a tyrant to impjose his 
will upon a timid person: 
l)ut enables went further than 
helps. Reflecting on the 
Pl’RSE we felt that this S<jlu. 
tion agreed best nUh the words 
often enables m tlie Clue. 
[Nurse)—Even to-day a man’s 
recovery from illness often de¬ 
pends largely on his this. 

304-12D 

The phrase cv^n today made sense 
with either iUteriiative. With 
NURSE it served to recall the 
time when treatment ot the sick 
was so much a matter of keep¬ 
ing the patient as comfortable 
as possible and carefully attend¬ 
ing to his daily wants rather 
than ol medical or surgical 
treatment as we understand it 
today. And with PURSE it 
served to recall the time when 
charitable treatment of the sick 
was comparatively rare. We 
preferred PURSE because of the 
far-reaching words often depends 
largely which we felt wouhl 
have tended to exaggerate the 
po.ssibility of a sick man's dying 
because of his nurse for depend 
clearly meant coniit?getit or 
conditional upon. As well say, 
we reasoned, that a man's 
recovery from illness often 
depends largely on the dispens¬ 
ing chemist, who might err in 
making up the medicine pre- 
Bcribed. Not that we were for 
A moment. I hasten to add 
inclined to underrate the duties 
of a nurse. Indeed, on the 

contrary, wo felt that the 

i-outine followed in orthodx 
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nursing makes the possibility of 
error small indeed, and that 
the efficiency of nurses may 
usuall*^ be taken for granted. 
Another factor to be considered 
was the reference to a single 
nurse not to nursing in general 
there may well be several nurses 
attending in turn upon a sick 
man. In our opinion PURSE 
(which, by the way*. might 
often be said to include nurse, 
since nurses arc paid) was a 
weightier word and, widespread 
as charitable treatment of the 
sick is today, a man's recovery 
from illness is more likely to 
depend largey on his means. 
It can scarcely be denied that 

j all too often a sick person who 
is rich and prepared to pay 
well gets better treatment than 
one who is poor. Moreover, a 
poor man may be unable to 
afford the diet he requires in 
convalescence. 

PUSH, v t , to thrust; n., self 
interested activity, additional 
effort. 

(Cash)—Without this few achieve 
much worldly success. 41-26A 

It is not exaggerating to say that 
most of the successful men of 
the world have been men of 
poor means to start with. It 
is only in rare instances that 
1h(>«e who have achieved 
lirilliant worldly success have 
had money at the beginning of 
their careers And in the case 
ot those who were men of means 
to start with, it is not that 
advantage which enabled them 
to attain success. Rather was 
it because they possessed push 
i, e, a happy combination of 
personality and enterprise. For 
whereas pus/i even if unsupported 
f)y wealth leads one to 'success, 
cash without push will rarely 
if ever, do that. 

(Gush, Rush)—Reserved persons 
are inclined to dislike people 
who do this obtrusively. 182-22A 


PUSH 


PUSHED 


The word obtrusively was the 
deciding factor in this Clue. 
It seemed to have littlo or no 
bearing on RUSH. Moreover, 
as a rule when people who rush 
incur dislike it is chiefly Ijecause 
they PUSH in fhe literal senst*. 
As in the case of RUSH, 
however obtrusively seemed 
to have little or no bearing on 
(iush read in the literal sense, j 
The chief objection to HUSH 1 
was that gushing is alw^iSV’a i 
olitrusive and obtrusively would ; 
therefore have been redundant 

with this Alternative as the 
solution. On the other hand, 

one may PUSH figuratively 
without being obtrusive; one 
** may be governed at the same 
time by what can be described 
as a proper sense of modesty 
and do no more than ^ give 
expression to a healthy ambition. 
That point settled, we felt that 
the superior aptness of PUSH 
read in this i^nse wasf sejlf- 

evident. 

(Rush)—^Tho success of many a 
German this in the war has- 
been largely due to Fifth 

Column activities. 186-35A 

(Rush)—It is usually useless to 

try to this cautious man into 
taking course he is doubtful of 
253.24A 

Here the significant phrases >ver© 
usually useless and cautious 
man. The first cited, we 
thought, understated the case 
in relation to the jx^ssible 
Solution RUSH. It is usually 
useless to try to rush a cautious 
man into taking any course, 
but to try to rush him into 
taking a course he is doubtful 
of would surely be virtually 
always useless. The very fact 
of his being doubtful, coupled 
with his innate cautiousness, 
precludes such a man being 
rushed. Such at any rate, was 
our view regarding this Alter, 
native. Considering the state¬ 
ment in relation to PUSH we 
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were agreed that exceptions im¬ 
plied by usually accorded mor* 
happily with this possible 
Solution. Because there are 
various ways in which a person, 
even a cautious person, can be 
pushed into taking a course 
about which he feels doubtful, 
sometimes, indeed, without his 
being aware of it. ProViably 
more than one cautious male 
reader will painfully—or perhaps 
pleasurably—recall having been 
subtly persuaded by an attractive 
siren into taking some course 
about which he felt grave 
misgivings! 

(Gush)—U.suallv, shrewd observer 
soon recognizes this in new 
acquaintance. 356-30D 

We reasoned to ourselves that a 
shrevied observer must virtually 
always recognize GUSH in a 
new acquaintance otherwise he 
can scarcely be called a shrewed 
observer. For surely the verbal 
effusiveness known as gush ia 
easily discernible it almost 
proclaims itself. PUSH is 
often less obvious, however, 
and can sometimes be effectively 
concealed—for a while, at any 
rate—behind smoothness of 

manner. Nevertheless, woj 
agreed that it is usually soon 
recogni/ed by a shrewd observer. 

(Rush)—Astute business men 

seldom this their transactions 
through without careful thought, 

qe? 97 A 

PUSHED, p. p., push. 

(Kushed)-^ne seldom performs a 
task well into which one is 

suddenly this. 165-4D 

Pl^SHED in this context, 
suggested to the minds of th<r 
Committee an act of coercion, of 
one's being forced into a task 
against one's will. And this 
aversion, they reasoned, would 
make it improbable that ono 
would perform the task well. 
RUSHED did not, they felt, 
imply the same unwillingness. 
It merely denoted that one was 
called upon to perform tiie tasli; 
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without notice. One might be 
quite partial to a task into 
which one was suddenly rushed 

PUSSY, n.. a cat. 

(Hussy)—Undeniably a cat. 

206-34A 

PUTS, third per. pi. of put. 

(Cuts)—How consoling it often is 
when one—out arrogant knave! 

449-28D 

PUTTING, n., the act of hurling a 
heavy stone from the hand by a 
sudden push from the shoulder. 
(Petting)-—Uommon form of 
amusement in gardens and 
public parks. 65-16A 

PUTTY, n., mortar of lime and 
water used by plasterers. 

(Patty)—It cannot be denied 
that this is filling. 65-4D 

(Petty, Potty)—^When they're in 
love even the manliest men 
seem to become this! 158-9D 
''He's like putty in her hands'* 
How often does one hear this 
said of the man in love. It 
means that the woman he loves 
can figuratively mould him 
according to her every whim. 
Musing thus the Adjudication 
Committee held that Putty 
was the aptest solution, parti¬ 
cularly having regard to the 
exclamation mark, implying 
flippancy, and of the contrast 
between the qualities of manli¬ 
ness and those of putty. Petty 
meaning little minded, con¬ 
temptible, had to be taken 
literally. Apart from the in¬ 
appropriateness of the exclama¬ 
tion mark, it was questioned 
whether the resultant statement 
would have been true, even with 
the modifying word "seem" in 
the Clue Patty meaning fooKsh 
crazy mad was felt to be too 
sweeping in its implications. 

(Petty, Potty)—Average person is 
apt to pity people rightly 
described as this. 262-3dA 

(QUACK, n., an ignorant professor 
of physic. 


(Quick)—Prudent people are 

naturally inclined to be mistrus- 
ful of man who is this. 21d.32A 
We could think of no reason why 
prudent people should be 
naturally inclined to be mis- 
strustful of a man who is merely 
QUICK. Quickness, either 
mental or physical, is not in 
itself indicative of anything 
wrong or obicctionable. Some 
people, particularly those with 
automatic or mechanical jobs, 
have to be quick in their 
movements, as others" have to 
be with their minds. The 
aptness of QUACK on the other 
hand seemed too self-apparent 
to call for explanation. 

(Quick)—Such remedies aften 
aggravate an ailment. 277-19D 
QUEEN, n., female sovereign. 

(Queer)—^Woeful ignorance of 
womankind often causes young 
lover to consider his beloved 
this. 237-22H 

QUEER, adj., odd, strange, 

(Queen)—Such a woman naturally 
provokes great curiosity at 
times. 156.8D 

QUICK, adj., alive, alert, 

(Quack)—The man who is this 
frequently manages to do a lot 
in a comparatively short time, 
67.6D 

QUIET, n., calmness, stillness. 

(Quilt)—Some people are so 
accustomed to this that they 
cannot sleep without it, 52.32A 
A quilt is a bed-cover that is 
chiefly/ used to give extra 
warmth to a sleeper. But it 
is questionable whether even 
the most faddy person would be 
unable to sleep without this 
covering, since it can easily be 
substituted by an extra blanket, 
an overcoat or any other warm 
material available. On the other 
hand, a number of people who 
are used to absolute quiet and 
noiseless conditions at night do 
find it difficult and sometimes 
impossible to sleep where such 
stillness does not prevail. For 
Instance many a person |roxD 
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the country is unable to sleep 
when staying a night in a big 
city. 

QUILT, n., a bed cover. 

(Guilt)—It is sometimes difficult 
to jjet off to sleep when this 
“weighs heavily upon one,“ 

73-36A 

At first thought, the figurative 
aspect of the phraseology 
“weighs heavily puon one,“ 


often fully relished spontaneously 
or, at leasH, soon after it has 
been delivered, an unusually sub¬ 
tle one sometimes requires chew¬ 
ing well in the figurative sense to 
be full relished. A quid, on the 
other hand usually requires 
chewing well (in the literal sense) 
to b(; fully realised, and 
sometimes" would have made an 
understatement of the sentence 
completed this alternative, 
appeared to indicate GuUt being' quix, v. t., to depart fromi, to givo 
the better answer. There wasj 
a genuine keyword in the clue 
however, and it was the all- 
important sometimes. When 

guilt weighs heavily upon one it _ ^ _ ,. , , 

is always difficult—at times RABBLE, n., disorderly crowd, mob 

-- - - li. 


(Suit)—When you are old it is 
usually difficult to this hard 
employers. 268.25A 


(Babbie)—How often are 
innocent injured by this! 

288-41A 


impossible—to get off to sleep. 

But not so with quilt, I was 
thus persuaded to accept the 
commonsense interpretation ol 
weighs heavily upon one in 
preference to its metaphorical 
interpretation. 

^Cmln’'w^usuanyiRACR speed contest, peopte 


RABID, adj., furious, violent, un-r 
reasoning, insensate, headstrong- 
(Rapid)—When a man's enragi^ 
his speech is often— 


404-3l> 


(Quid)—Being 
enjoy making one at the 
expense of a rival. ISO-lD 

Even assuming that the term 
quid could be applied to money 
other than sterlingf, this alterna¬ 
tive was open to adverse 
criticism, the Committee felt, 
because of the adverb usually. 
They reasoned that being human, 
we vhtually always enjoy 
making money at the expense of 
a rival, and therefore that usually 
would have caused the sentence 
completed by Quid to be an 
understatement. On the other 
hand, some of us are so lacking 
in a sense of humour that wc 
do not enjoy making 
(perhaps involuntarily) a quip 
at the expense of a rival. 

(Quid)—^Sometimes requires chew, 
ing well to be fully relished. 

159-13A 

A quip is a sharp, sarcastic turn, 
a'Clever hit, a smart saying. 
Chew figuratively, means meditate 
or reflect upon, turn over in the 
xoind. Now, whereas quip is 
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related by descent; v. i., to run 
swiftly. 

(Rage )--^f ten makes a person 
breathless. 19-1&A 

“Breathless with rage she flun^^ 
herself etc,, etc,' How often 
we come across this phrase or 
something like it, in the works 
of the more lurid fiction mon¬ 
gers ! But how seldom, if ever 
does anyone actually reach this 
apogee of fur^^? An excessively 
angry person may well be ren¬ 
dered momentarily speechless by 
temper, but is not this failure 
of speech due to the confusing; 
violence of the emotion rather 
than to loss of breath? It was 
these reflections which prompted 
me to reject “Rage" in favour of 
“Race” as the solution of the 
Clue. After all, though there 
are exceptions, most of the 
participants in the average race 
are literally, out of breath when 
they breast the tape. 

(Pace)—Healthy training caxmoh 
help but improve. 40-28A 



^ACE 


RACK 


(Rage. Rave. Rate)—Being delay¬ 
ed when he has an appointment 
with his sweetheart makes a 
young man 72-25A 

The keyword was “delayed” 
which clearly indicated that the 
circumstances were not of such 
a nature as entirely to prevent 
the young man from keeping his 
tryst. Thus the outcome would 
above all else be a race so that 
he would be as little late as 
possible. There were no 
grounds for presuming that 
anybody was to blame for the 
the delay, and. consequently, no 
apparent cause for the youth to 
rave, ra^e or rate. In any case, 
however, that would depend on 
the temperament of the youth. 
(Face)—Many a famous one is re¬ 
produced faithfully on the 
cinema screen. 73-30A 

(Rage. Rate, Rave)—Teachers 
who are apt to do this seldom 
get good results from their 
pupils. 99-11A 

A teacher who goes too fast i.e., , 
races will rarely get good results | 
from a pupil of average intelli -1 
gence. On the other hand I 
teachers who rate, rage or even 
rave provided their teaching is 
progressive and methodical, are 
likely to get quite good results 
There are some pupils that will 
not w'ork unless stormed at! 
(Face)—It is difficult to iudge any 
man's character with even the 
slightest accuracv merely by 
his. 107.26D 

(Rage, Rave, Rate)—Impatient 
.people are unduly prone to do 
^is. 123-5D 

Being positive, the Clue allowed 
of but few exceptions. Now 
as a rule, a person is more than 
merely impatient who is prone 
to rave, rage or rate. But 
there was another reason for 
rejecting these alternatives. 
That was the adverb “unduly,” 
which implied that proneness 
to do what the solution deno. 
ted might be rightful or proper. 
The solution Race alone seemed 
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consistent with this implication, 
and, moreover resulted in a 
statement that was common, 
sense. 

(Face)—Stern one usually arouses 
our interest. 226-35A 

In our opinion usually went too 
far for the Alternative FACE. 
Stern merely means severe, grim, 
rigid, strict, not compassionate 
or indulgent or yielding, A stern 
face, therefore, need contain nc> 
particularly arresting feature 
such as would indicate strength 
or depth of character. It mav 
be a “wooden” face. RACE 
was clearly in a different cate¬ 
gory. Perhaps some of you 
argued that a stern race always 
arouses our interest, but we 
felt that there were exceptions 
enough to justify the usually in 
this context. What of those 
people who take no interest in 
sport? Our, be it noted em¬ 
braced people in general. 

(Rage, Rate)—Apt to be extremely 
dangerous for person with weak 
heart. 255-19D 

(I'ace, Pace)—When a runner 
lacks confidence it is often 
clearly revealed in his this. 

299-12D 

RECENT ad., not long past, that 
happened lately. 

(Decent)—Boss tends co be impa¬ 
tient with employee who shovv‘^ 
himself to be disgruntled in spile 
of a this rise. 400 27A 

RACES, n.. pi. race. 

(Faces)—Students of mankind de¬ 
vote a great part of their time 
to studying these. 70-35A 

(Rakes)—IVIany people who cannot 
afford to gamble are tempte<l 
to do so by these ! 189-27A 

RACK, n., an instrument of torture 
destruction; v. t., to strain 
vehemently, to torture. 

(Sack)—“Ruin” often follows this. 

21-12A 

While you are studying the word¬ 
ing of the clues, do not neglect 
to keep your weather eye open 
for any significant punctuation 
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signals. A comma may alter the 
entire reading of a clue and 
an exclamation mark may be 
the key to a correct solution. 
In the present Clue, the first 
w'ord was printed in quotation 
marks, which indicated to dis¬ 
cerning solvers that the correct 
solution must be Rack, from the 
familiar phrase Rack and Ruin 
Had the alternative solution 
Sack been intended, there would 
have been no iustification lor 
those inverted commas round 
the word “Ruin". 

(Race)—The more we this our j 
brains the less effectual are i 
they apt to become. 206-27A ; 

RACKED, p. p. rack. 

(Rocked, Rucked)—Once a boxer 
begins to be this in a fight he 
seldom wins the latter. 69-9D 

RACKET, n.. clamour. 

(Rocket)—Usually comes from 
strick^fci vessel immediately 
after sea disaster. 5-5D 

RAG, n., a contemptible newspaper, 
noisy disorderly conduct or 
scene; v. t., and i., rebuke, 
scold, tease, torture, 

(Rat)—Often unscmpuloualy dis¬ 
regards the dictates of common 
decency. 51-26D 

(Hag)—Has features which are 
repellent to sensitive minds. 

. 58-31D 

Had Hag been intended solution, 

I should have worded the Clue 
in some such way as “Has fea¬ 
tures which are repellent to the 
average person." For surely 
it can be said with truth that 
the ugline.ss of a hag is repellent 1 
to most of us, whether we have | 
sen.sitive minds or not. But no i 
such obiection could be advanced 
against the solution, Rag. Rag 
is a term of contempt applied 
' to “a shody or worthless news¬ 
paper", Such newspapers usually 
publish in full the more unsa¬ 
voury details of various divorce, 
court cases and unedifying* 
society scandals. None will deny 
that these are features which are 
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"repellent" to sensitive minds,'^ 
though minds of coarser mate¬ 
rial may revel in such stuff. 

(Rat)—Evokes feelings of disgust 
in most of us. 117-15D 

(Rig)—An absurd one appeals to 
the average school boy’s sens© 
of humour. 118-16A 

Of the two alternatives botli ad¬ 
mittedly apt I thought Rag the 
suixjrior. For one thing, an ab¬ 
surd rag would include absurd 
rigs but would go much farther 
towards provoking school boy 
laughter. Moreover, in my 
opinion Rag afforded greater 
justification for the positive state¬ 
ment because rarely indeed does 
an absurd rag fail to tickle the 
average schoolboy's sense of 
humour, whereas some school 
boys arc clothed in what might 
well be regarded as absurd rigs 
which fail to strike any humor¬ 
ous chord wdthin the wearers. 

(Nag)—Wives, never *-’ a hus- 

band when he returns home 
after a hard day’s work! 

133-16D 

To Nag is to find fault or gcold 
persistently. Now% it is not 
only when he returns home after 
a hard day’s work that it is 
inadvisable for a wife to nag 
a husband. At any time this 
feminine habit is abhorrent to 
the average man. Therefore 
with Nag as the solution, the 
words "after a hard day's 
work" would have been super¬ 
fluous and even misleading. On 
the other hand, a little wifely 
ragging is often very beneficial 
and, indeed is sometimes en¬ 
joyed by a husband. But when 
he returns home after a hard 
day's work is certainly not the 
propitious moment for it. 

(Lag, Nag)—Apt to become danger, 
ous if not properly controlled. 

141-8D 

Only in special circumstances, such 
as in traffic, is a nag apt to 
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become dangerous if not pro¬ 
perly controlled. A lajs[ may 
he. the mildest of persons. And 
even supposing that he may 
still be dangerous by reason of 
his corrupting influence, the 
question arises what “proper 
control'' (which liy no means 
necessarily implies prison) 
would prevent his l)<‘ing dan¬ 
gerous in this sense. mean¬ 

ing a worthless or disreputable 
newspaper, seemed susceptible 
to no such adverse criticism. 

(Rig)—Credulous people are often 
misled by this. 240-31A 

{Tag, Nag)—Modest young women 
don't like strange men to this 
them. 260-32A 

J4AG was regarded as too far¬ 
fetched for serious considera¬ 
tion—compared with the othci 
Alternatives, at any rate. We 
could think of no normal cir. 
cumstances in which a man 
would nag a young woman to 
whom he is a complete stran. 
ger. Be it noted that nag 
means to find fault or scold 
persistently and thus denotes a 
prolonged course of action as it 
■* were. The question therefore 
arose whether by the time the 
nagging stage was reached the 
man would still be a stranger I 
We decided that the issue lay 
between TAG and RAG. And 
we felt it would be understat¬ 
ing the case to say that modest 
young women merely don't like 
strange men to tag them. To 
^ tag is to follow closely or per 
listen tly, to dog or to shadow 
Surely therefore it might well be 
extremely frightening for a 
modest young woman to be 
’ tagged by a strange man. In 
' our view RAG conformed to all 
the requirements of the Clue. 
Situations are easily conceivable 
in which a strange man may 
rag or tease a young woman — 
at a dance for instance. That 
a modest young woman would 
not like such conduct we took 
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to be a reasonable supposition. 

(Bag, Fag, Gag, Nag, Sag, Tag, 
Wag)—Most wives this) their 
husbands occasionally. 275-19D 

(Rat)—Has many features which 
are repellent to delicate minds. 

287-33A 

(Rap)—Even though you do it 

playfully, sensitive child is apti 
to be hurt if you this him. 

814-30D 

(Wag)—A diversion that appeals 
more to young men than to 

older men. 321-28A 

(Bag, Fag. Gag, Nag, Tag)—Siensi- 
tive man is apt to be resentful- 
towards people who this him- 
336-8D 

(Bag, Fag, Gag, Nag, Tag)—Often 
the best way to correct a spoilt 
child's behaviour is to this him. 

339.35A 

(Fag, Fog)—As we grow mlddH- 
aged, we tend to become less 
tolerant of people who this us.j 
853.2;i:> 

(Fag, Gag. Nag)—When women— 
each other they're apt to be 
rather spiteful. 424-26A 

RAGE, n«, furious anger, something 
eagerly sought after; v.i., to act 
violently. 

(Rags)—Fittingly describes frocks 
that are very much worn 

6-SOA 

(Race, Rate)—Its ^ result often 
gives rise to serious objection. 

69-33D 

Rejecting “Rate" as too weakS 
and vague to be an apt and 
commonsense answer, I regard¬ 
ed Rage and Race as the rea¬ 
sonable alternatives. The last 
named was perhaps the first to 
suggest itself in view of the word 
'resu It. “ But subseq uentfy 
it became obvious, in my opi¬ 
nion that the next word, ‘often* 
ruled out Race because it cam 
not be said that a race often 
gives rise to serious objection. 
Rage, on the other hand, often 
does drive one to do mad things 
which give rise to- serious ob¬ 
jection. 

\ 
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(Race)—Imposes dangerous strain 
on weak heart. 100-22A 

Whether or not a race imposes 
a dangerous strain on a weak 
heart depends entirely on the 
type of race in question. There 
are several kinds of races, such 
as an f:£g and spoon race, for 
instance, which cannot be said 
to impose a dangerous strain 
on a person’s heart. The clue 
did not specify any particular 
kind of race. But Rage i.e. 
furious anger is violent and sud¬ 
den emotion and is indeed liable 

^ to impose a dangerous strain 
0.1 a weak heart. 

(Rags)—Seeing anyone in .. is 
apt to inspire reflective persons 
with pity. 138-ID 

Surely, even with the modified 

wording .is apt to inspire 

.’ the assertion completed by 

Rags would have been hard tc 
substantiate. Rags in them¬ 
selves signify nothinjjf. necessa¬ 
rily, except torn clothes. What 
of the player who comes off 
the fleld in rags as the result 
of a stemuous game? What 
of the paiser in rags, and the 
prof^idnal beggar? The re¬ 
flective person would scarcely 
be apt to pity a class of people 
whose black nailing of a senti- 
mental public include such 
practices as the mutilation of 
children. The word 'anyone* 
in the Clue was clearly of great 
significance and embraced all 
those instances. On the other 
hand, any one in a rage might 
well l>e calculated to inspire 
pity in reflective persons be- 
cau.se he is so often his own 
worst enemy. 

(Sage)—^i^ing tricked by people 
we've trusted sometimes makes 
us this. 157.26D 

How many of us have been tricked 
by people we have trusted I 
How few of us have consequet- 
ly become sage in the general 
sense in which that word would 
have to be read in this context!, 
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So reasoning thei. Adiudicatioix 
Committee came to the conclu¬ 
sion that being tricked by peo¬ 
ple we have trusted is seldom 
sufficient in itself to make us 
sage. On the other hand, they 
felt it is by no means so im¬ 
probable that such an experience 
would make us rage. 

This alternative was therefore 
adjudged to be apter, having 
particular regard to the adverbj 
“Sometimes". 

(Race)—Over-excitement in this- 
often causes a person to come 
a cropper. 190-36A 

(Race)—Lack of forethought often 
causes a person to this unneces¬ 
sarily. 203-14A 

(Rags)—Generally speaking. most 
of us would prefer not to bo- 
seen in “-" by our friends. 

222-17I> 

It %vas felt that the restrained 
wording of the Clue made RAGE- 
the l.)etter solution. To say 
one merely prefers that some¬ 
thing should not happen im¬ 
plies that one has no great 
aversion to its happening. The- 
Committee formed the opinaon 
that most of us would keenly 
dislike being seen in RAGS by 
our friends, "... I am sure"* 
wrote a celebrated cynic "that 
there is greater anxiety, com- 
monly, to have fashionable or 
at least clean and unpatched 
clothes, than to have a sound 
conscience.' Clearly, the Clue-- 
did not envisage circumstances 
m wliich rags are worn as fancy 
dress . It was questioned' 
whether generally speaking most: 
of us believe our dignity is great¬ 
ly impaired in the sight of 
our friends when they .see 
us in a RAGE. Mareover, 
has not anger been ' des 
scribed as a noble infirmity?, 
Nevertheless, to fly into a rage 
is to lose control of oneself,, 
and the Committee agreed that,, 
generally speaking, most of us- 
would prefer not to be seen in» 
that condition by our friends. 
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(Kaes)—^Foolish abuse is a common. 

cause of- 279-21A 

(Rags)—Extravagant wife is often 
cause of careful husband being 
in 322-39A 

(Race)—Excitement inspired by 
this often provokes people to 
undignified behaviour. 341-31A 
We thought often would have 
exaggerated the frequency with 
which excitement ins]:>ired by a 
RACE provoke^ people undig¬ 
nified lieliaviour. AdmUlt^dly 
most races worth watching, par¬ 
ticularly horse-races give rise 
to undignified behaviour among 
the spectators; but in our opi¬ 
nion those which excitement 
provokes to undignified beha¬ 
viour are relatively few. The 
vast maiority of people who 
■watch horse races are excited to 
some extent by them, and if of 
this number the proportion im¬ 
plied by the word often were 
'provoked to undignified behavi¬ 
our would be more in evidence 
than it is. Excitement inspired 
by RAGE we felt provokes peo¬ 
ple more frequently to undigni¬ 
fied behaviour; and in our iudg- 
ment this Alternative was there¬ 
fore the better Solution. 

'v{Race, Raite Ravd)—^The^ are 
usually rather weak characters 
who do this when frustrated. 

355-12D 

‘ (Mage, Page;. Sage)— ^Person who 
is—often provides bitter criti¬ 
cism. 424-19A 

^t(Rags)—Post-war restrictions are 
often the cause of people being 
in— 403-13D 

XRag:s)—We're usually critical 
of parents when we see th^ir 
children. 438-2D | 

Why should be so frequently 
as usually be critical of par¬ 
ents because their children 
are in RAGS? The parents 
may be poor but they may be 
doing their best for their 
children and the rags may be 
' clean! Usually, in the opi¬ 
nion of the Committee^ link- 
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ed better with RAGE, Com¬ 
pared with when their child¬ 
ren are in rags, surely par¬ 
ents are more likely to be 
to blame when their children 
are so lacking in self-control, 
so undisciplined, so badly 
brought up as to be in a 
RAGE—and in front of other 
people! 

(Sage)—(Palinful consequences 
of one's own folly sometimes 

makes one-. 442-16A 

The Committee were agreed 

the painful consequences of 
one's own folly might well 
make one regret it or make 
on© careful not to repeat 
one's mistakes or even make 
one learn something by one’s 
experiences. But to make on 
SAGE? Since sagacity is 
such a rare quality, surely it 
would he jfoing too far to say 
that the painful consequence 
of one's own folly. even 
sometimes makes one SAGE! 
A child by burning his fing-^ 
ers in a nre might learn to 
avoid the flames* but does 
his experience in any way 
make him wise or judicious 
or have profound wisdom? 
The Committee for their part 
preferred RAGE here. They 
thought it was no more and 
no less than the truth to say 
that the painful consequen¬ 
ces of one's own folly some¬ 
times make one RAGE, that 
is rave, storm, speak madly 
or furiously. Some competi¬ 
tors might have thought that 
with this Solution sometimes 
understated the case. But 
remember, RAGE in itself is 
a strong term. 

RAGES, n., pi. rage; third person, 
sing. rage. 

(Pages, Sages)—Alas! how little 
do we benefit from these 

185-14D 
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(Rates, Raves)—When a person 
does this he is apt to talk ir. 
responsibly. 208-2D 

(Pages, Wages)—^Riclijculous these 
are usually very difficult to suf¬ 
fer with patience. 277-4D 

(Races, Rates, Raves)—Audiences 
are apt to become impatient 
with speaker who this. 323-4D 
We felt that audiences are more 
than merely apt to become im¬ 
patient with a speaker vho 
either RACES or RAVES. If 
he gabbles, i.e. races through 
his speech an audience has no 
time to consider its points; aiyl 
it he talks widly or indulges in 
obviously extravagant titteran- 
ces i.e. raves, they will v'ent 
their annoyance or decision 
either vocally or by leaving 
Whether audiences are apt to 
become impatient with a speaker 
who RATES d(‘pends on who 
or what H is he is l>erating If 
it is someone or sometliing 
against wdiom or which they 
hold similar feelings, they will 
applaud him rather than be. 
some impatient. We considered 
that RAGES accorded best wdth 
the statement made because 
often a speaker who storms and 
speaks furiously speedily be¬ 
comes tediously theatrical. 
REGGED, p. p. rag adj., tat¬ 
tered shaggy, wanting smooth¬ 
ness or uniformity. 
(l'agged)---Men whose mental 
work is heavy are apt to be¬ 
come irritable when they are 
this. 102-13D 

(Gagged, Fagged)—^IIow exaspe¬ 
rating it is to be this when 
one has something serious to 
say. 194-lOA 

To exasperate is to make very 
angry or to irritate in a high 
degree, and the exclamatory 
hew in the Clue clearly indica 
ted intense exasperation. From 
this observation we reasoned that 
the aptest alternative of 
the three would be tlie one de- ^ 
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noting the experience most like¬ 
ly to cause the highest degree 
of exasperation. We refiected- 
that being FAGGED does not 
necessarily prevent a person frorat 
speaking. It is for himself to 
decide w'hether to keep silent. 
If he so decides when he has 
something scriuos to say thea 
obviously the desire to keep 
silent is gi cater than the desire 
to speak In that case ho 
would probably be too tired to 
flwell long enough to be very 
exasperateil on the some¬ 
thing .serious he had to say. 
We felt that GAGGED read in 
the literal sense would have 
been farfetched. If a person 
were subiected to .such violent 
treatment then his Heelings of 
intense exasperation—and ])er- 
liaps more! would arise from 
that treatment rather than from 
one of its results, the mere fact 
ol his being silenced. On the 
other hand being figuratively 
gagged, such as l>y a promise 
not to speak or by reason of 
somebody’s presence, would 
hardly, we thought, as a rule 
give rise to sucli intense exas¬ 
peration in a reasonable person. 
After all, in such circumstan¬ 
ces the gagging would be in 
effect .selfimposed RAGGED 
we held to be particularly apt. 
There is a type of person who, 
as if to compensate for his lack 
of imagination or mteligence in 

, conversation, makes feeble 
attempts at wit are called 
ragging. From almost any 
subiect broached he contrives to- 
extract a laugh—the laugh alas I 
being usually his own! When 
one has something serious to say 
such people are, I feel most of 
you will agree, intensely 
exasperating. 

RAG9, n., pi. rag. 

(Rage)—Blows are sometimes 

delivered in. 16-5D 

(Rage)—Apt to be dangerous w'hen 
inspired by malice. 144-7I> 
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The solution Rags accorded parti¬ 
cularly well with the words 
when inspired by malice, since 
a worthless newspaper or a 
boisterous practical ioke unispircd 
by malice might be comparatively 
innocuous. Inspire would 
scarcely have been the right 
word, I suggest, in the sentence 
^completed by Rage. One would 
speak of Rage being provoked 
rather than inspired, by malice. 
But, apart from this considera¬ 
tion, can one not say lliat ragei 
is apt to be dangerous, if only 
to be enraged], irrespective of 
whether it is inspired by malice ? 
At all events, surely it can be 
said, without the reservation 
imposed by apt to, that rage is 
dangerous when inspired by 
malice. 

i^agej—Irresponsible behaviour is 

a common characteristic of. 

321-lD 

•We held that it would be an 
exaggeration to say that 
irresponsible behaviour is a 
common characteristic of RAGE. 
An occasional feature of it, yes, 
but not frequent enough to be 
termed common. Most of us 
feel rage from time to time but 
few of us on such occasions 
indulge in irresponsible conduct, 
though we may express ourselves 
in lurid language! RAGS, in 
the sense -that applied here, are 
boisterous practical jokes or 
noisy frolics, a form of amuse¬ 
ment much indulged in by 
schoolboys and undergraduates 
That irresponsible behaviour is a 
common characteristic of these 
can scarcely be disputed. i 

RAID, n., a hostile attack. j 

(Rail, Rain)—In war military 
plans are often seriously upset 
by unforeseen this. 62-29D 

'^AID. V. 1 ., use reproachful words. 

(Wail)—Fervent supporters of 
hockey match do when their 
team misses an opportunity of 
scoring, 104-18D 
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(Fail, Wail)—The more people do 
this the less sympathy we feel 
for them as a rule. 204-13D 

There must surely be a very large 
proportion of cases in which our 
sympathy for a person is not 
in inverse ratio to the extent of 
his wailing. Take the case of a 
mother grieving for a child, or 
for that matter of anyone 
bereaved. Would our attitude be 
so callous that the more such a 
person wailed the less sympathy 
wo should feel? Some people 
are by nature more demonstra¬ 
tive than others. Comparatively 
few are realy of the so called 
strong, silent type. With these 
reflections the Committee felt 
that as a rule would have been 
too sweeping a phrase with whick 
to qualify the statement comple¬ 
ted by WAIL. FAIL was held to 
be, if anything, even less apt, 
for a person who repeatedly 
fails may well be at least a trier. 
Failure in itself is no disgrace. 
To RAIL is to use abusive 
language. Whereas some people 
who appearently cannot control 
their tempers may seem more 
to be pitied than condemned 
there is seldom much excuse for 
railing, and the Committee felt 
that this alternative clearly 
provided the best solution. 

(Mail, Sail)—Person who wants to 
do long journey quickly may 
well chafe at this means of 
travel nowadays. 316-18A 

Surely in these days a person who 
wanted to do a long journey 
quickly would most certainly 
chafe if he were obliged to travel 
in a saling vessel! MAIL was 
an unsatisfactory Alternative 
here, because nowadg,ys mail 
carrying aeroplanes often also 
carry passengers RAIL seemed 
to us the most fitting Solution, 
because nowadays air travel is 
so common and so time saving 
that a person keen on complet- 
*1^8 ^ journey in the shortest 
possible time might well chafe 
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at beinf;^ compelled by circum¬ 
stances to travel by rail. 

(Wail)—Good natured people 
seldom this much without 
justification. 342-15D 

(Fail, Wail)—We are apt to 
become very impatient of fellow 
worker who has habitual 
tendency to this. 365-12A 

(Fail, Wail)—Attractive women 

are apt to seem much less so 
when they do this ! 390-9D 

(Fail, Wail)—^The more jealous a 
suitor the more likely is he to— 
408-22D 

lAILS, third person sing, rail, n., 
Ijars of wood or iron. 

(Fails, Falls)—Unsuspected traits 
in a man's character are often 

revealed when he. 107-26A 

(Nails)—These on the roads are a 
common cause of mishaps to 
motorists. 153-31A 

I^ails, meaning tram lines and, in 
a lesser degree, railway lines, 
was regarded as an * altogether 
apt solution. A few years ago. 
the London county Council 
published statistics showing that 
the greatest number of road 
accidents of all kinds occurred 
on roads with tram lines. 
F‘or this reason the Council 
decided to replace trams with 
trolley buses. Motorists them¬ 
selves apparently often fails fully 
to realise the danger from tram 
lines which are a frequent cause 
of motor cars skiddingnjicspecially 
if the treads of the tyres are 
worn. The danger is, of course, 
increased in time of wet whether 
The Adjudication Committee 
adjudged Natls to be less apt 
because although nails in the 
roadway do often cause punctures 
they are usually slow ones and 
as such can scarcely be called 
mishaps. 

RAIN, n., water dropping from the 
clouds. 

(Pain)—It is difficult to keep one’s 
spirits up yhen this is inces¬ 
sant. 

Surely when Pain is incessant is it 

i not only difficult but impossible 
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to keep one's spirits up? Cease^ 
less Kain, however, confines 
one to the home and does, as 
the Clue says, tend to depress 
one's spirits. But in such a 
contingency cheerfulness, 
though difficult to maintain is 
not impossible—^after all, there 
is always that certain cure lor 
the hump Co mm onsense Qros^^ 
words ! 

(Pain)—Depresses even the most 
cheerful when prolonged. 

90.35A 

(Gain)—Although w'e may know 

this is for our good the more we 
have the more we are likely 
to complain. 154-21A 

RAKE, n., a dissolute person. 

(Race) — Downward course is 
taken by. 16-7A 

(Race) — Commonly associated 
with the turf. 38—3D 

(Race)—^You may. count yourself 
lucky li you ever get your 
money back from one. 58-4D 
Those who bet on races are sel¬ 
dom if ever cotented with mere¬ 
ly getting their money back, 
they naturally hope to win 
something over and above the 
money which they stake. 
Moreover, it would surely be 
unduly pessimistic to imply 
that tho.se who bet may count 
themselves lucky if they "ever*" 
get their money back from a 
race. It w'ould be less sw’eep- 
ing and more true to say that 
those w'ho ojlen get their money 
back may count themselves 
lucky. On the other hand if 
any of us be so rash as to lend 
money to a rake i.e.. a person 
of no morals or principles, we 
may indeed count ourselves 
lucl^ ifi we ever recover the 
loan. 

(Fake)—Women are prone to be 
easily deceived by one. 148'-22D 

Is the average woman prove to be 
deceived.—^lelji alone easily de* 
ceived—^in the quality or nature 
of clothing material? Surely 
there is much more likelihood 
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of a man being deceived in such 
matters. And regarding house¬ 
hold requirements is not a wife, 
as a rule, better able than the 
husband to detect fakes? Gene¬ 
rally speaking, the Adiudication 
committee thought, women are 
shrewd judges in their qwn 
spheres. Accordingly since 
whatevdr the solution denote^d 
was unqualified in any way they 
decided that the statement com¬ 
pleted by Fake would have been 
at least an exaggeration. So 
much for woman’s business acu¬ 
men. Sentiment or sentimen¬ 
tality is ijuite another thing A 
woman’s suceptibility to be¬ 
ing deceived by a Kake is gene- 1 
rally accepted. 

(Race)—^May truly be described as 
fast. 210-20A 

Surely a race need not lx; fast; 
even if it be a s]^ed contest, 
which again it need not be. 
With RACE, be it noted, fast 
could only apply in its literal 
sen^ ^yith RAiKEi howr/ve,r,t 
it applied in its figurative and 
wider sense, which clearly per¬ 
mitted of no exceptions. Hence 
our choice of RAKE as some¬ 
thing that may truly be des¬ 
cribed as fast. 

(Rape, Cage, Case)—Often con¬ 
ceals serious defects beneath 
superficially attrictirvo appjeai*- 
ance. 317-28D 

RALLY, n., humorous ridicule. 

(Sally)—The ability to make a 
quick this is a characteristic of 
skilled debators. 327-25A 

RAM. n., the male of the sheep, I 

(Rum)—Strong enough to put 
average man off his feet. 

78-29D 

RAMBLE, V, i., walk for pleasure, 
wander in discourse. 

(Gamfile)—People who do this a 
lot are often boring to talk to. 

274-12D 

(Gamble)—People with orderly 
nainds are apt to be impatient 
of those who habitually thi.s. 

863.4D 
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RAMP, V. 1., to rage; n., a leap or 
bound, a piece of extortion. 

(Romp)—Excitable people usually 
soon exhaust themselves when 
they do this. 181-32A 

We felt that excitable was the 
pointer in this Clue. To RAMP 
is to storm, to rage, or to rush 
i about in a rage. Such beha¬ 
viour is particularly exhausting 
lor an excitable person because 
it imposes a strain on his ner¬ 
vous system, which has less 
powers of endurance or resist¬ 
ance than a normal person’s. 
Romping, however, imposes a 
strain on one's physical powers 
rather than on one's nerves, 
and an excitable person need not 
be physically weak. We there¬ 
fore held that ROMP was the 
less apt of the two alternatives. 

(Vamp)—Reflective young men 
are seldom easy victims of this. 

247.28A 

That physical attraction often 
vanquishes menbfl cautiousness- 
—that in the tender contests of 
Heart v. Mind the latter often 
takes the count—that the allure 
of Aphrodite frequently out¬ 
weighs the charms of Athene— 
how many a mother's son well 
knows! We did not think the 
quality of reflectiveness neces¬ 
sarily connotes an effective de¬ 
fence against the glamorous 
wiles o’:#a VAMP. A young man 
can be and in fact often is both 
reflective and extremely Senti¬ 
mental by nature. Witness 
many a young poet. Worldli- 
ness, cynicism, coldness, these 
are some of the attributes which 
constitute an armour against a 
varnp. But not. judging from 
general ob.servation, reflective¬ 
ness. However, this quality, 
we thought, does assist a young 
man to avoid some of the snares 
and pitfalls which bestrew the 
paths of the business world. 
Here his emotions are not very 
often an influential factor, as 
they are when he is the quarry 
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of an attractive woman. His 
mind is thus able to consider a. 
financial proposition, be it 
honest or a ramp, unemotional¬ 
ly and dispassionately, and if 
that mind is a reflective one it 
is likely to subject the matter 
to very careful consideration. 
For these reasons wc felt that 
RAMP accorded more aptly 
with the context of this Clue. 

Vamp)—It is surprising how of¬ 
ten intelligent men are ta(ken 
in by a this. 303-16D 

Ve doubted whether it would be 
true to say that men, particular¬ 
ly mtelligent men^ are very of¬ 
ten taken in, i.e. deceived by a 
VAMP. A vamp is a woman 
who possesses unusual physical 
charm and who uses it to at¬ 
tract, and often to exploit, men. 
It is a man's emotions tjhat 
succumb to a vamp's wiles, not 
his mind. Or at any rate not 

necessarily his mind, because 
very often a man is aware in 
his mind that a vamp is deli¬ 
berately enticing him., but his 
physical desire for her out¬ 
weighs that knowledge. VAMP, 
we felt, would have fitted the 
Clue more aptly had the latter 
said: It is surprising how of- 

ten intelligent men succumb to 
a this, although even tten we 
might have jibbed at tne word 
surprising, since alas! flesh is 
flesh and men inveterately weak 
creatures! Far more a matter 
of surprise, we felt, is how of¬ 
ten intelligent men are taken i 
in by a RAMP, i.e. a form of 
swit^le. Take confidence trick¬ 
sters, for example. Some of 
these gentry are admittedly very 
clever and their methods are 
often extremely ingenious never. 
the less one can not help feeling 
rather surprised at the numben 
of intelligent men who figure 
among their victims. 

XVaaip, Camp. Damp)>~Often 
has deceptively innocent ap¬ 
pearance. 433-28A 


The Clue did not say "'often has 
deceptively innocent appear<4 
ance to men.'' It merely said 
"often has deceptively inno-* 
cent appearance", which im-# 
plied that the appearance was 
often deceptive to people in 
general. But what about othei^ 
women? How frequently is 
the appearance of a VAMP 
deceptively innocent tor 
them ? Surely not often! This^ 
quite apart from how fre-» 
quently (or infrequently) al 
vamp has a deceptively inno-r 
cent appearance to men. A, 
vamp is an adventuress, n 
woman who exploits men, an 
unscrupulous flirt. Does sha 
not parade her physical 
charms rather than pretend 
to be innocent? Certainly, wa 
wondered whether she so fre* 
quently has a deceptively in-< 
nocent appearance even toi 
men. So much for VAMP.i 
We were satisfied that tha 
type of swindle commonly 
known as a RAMP often haa^ 
a deceptively innocent ap^- 
pearance both to men and tor 
women. 


RANKS, n., order of 
diers. 

(Tanks)—Weakness 
heavy handicap 
brilliant general. 


common sol- 

fti thesQ i9 
for most 
276.23A 


The statement contemplated in 
the Clue was a sweeping one, 
not qualified by any such word 
as often or usually. Now, whe¬ 
ther weakness in TANKS is a 
heavy handicap for a general, 
be he brilliant or otherwise^ 
surely depends on the terrain in 
which he has to give battle. 
The scene of action may be 
quite unsuitable for tanks. And 
even if it were suitable for them, 
recent phases of this war have 
shown that weakness in tanks 
can be compensated for by 
str^gth in artillery or in the 
air. RANKS, read figuratively. 
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means order of common soldiers, 
i.e., privates and corporals— 
they may be in the tanks! We 
lelt it was on more than the 
truth to say sweepingly that 
weakness in the ranks is a heavy 
handicap tor the most brilliant 
general. 

ftANT, v.i., to use extravagant lan¬ 
guage, to declaim. 

(Part, Pant, Fast)—Anger often 
causes hot-tempered people to— 
114-31A 

The last two named were quickly 
disposed ofi. due weight being 
given to the adverb “often". 
It would surely be taking too 
much for granted to presume 
that so many hot-tempered peo¬ 
ple suffer from such physical 
disabilities as w'ould cause them 
to pant when angry. Still less 
justification \voulci there be for 
saying that they often The 

two remaining alternatives were 
both apt, but 1 thought Part 
was the weaker because of the 
adjectivd -“hot-temperec|". An¬ 
ger is less likely to part hot 
tempered people, 1 suggest, that 
people of a cool and calculating 
disposition, who, when roused, 
are usually by far the more im. 
placable. As a rule, when hot- 
tempered people flare up it is 
soon over and what has been 
said in the heat of the moment 
is as quickly forgotten. Rant 
seemed susceptible to no ad¬ 
verse criticism. That anger often 
causes hot-tempered people to 
use bombastic or extravagant 
language cannot be gainsaid. 

(Rapt)—Beautiful scenery is apt 
to make an emotional person—• 
132-28A 

It occurred to me that beautiful 
scenery is apt to make the 
average person rapt. The ad¬ 
jective “emotional" in the Clue 
seemed therefore very signifi. 
•cant. An emotional person deep¬ 
ly mov^ usually gives vent to 
his feelings. He is therefore 
apt to extol in extravagant lan¬ 
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guage the merits of beautifu 
scenery and*, incidentally t< 
rant. 

(Cant)—Bigots are very apt to d< 
this. 223-261 

(Cant)—The truly intelligent rare 
ly— 393-221 

(Rapt)—Glimpse of their favourite 
film star in person is apt t< 
make adolescents this. 397-221 
RANTER, n., a noisy preacher. 
(Banter)—Often appeals to crow ( 
whose intelligence and emotion 
are superficial. 61-71 

I should agree with anyone wIk 
argued that if Banter were th 
intended answer, then the las 
six w'ords of the Clue weri 
superfluous. And though I an 
not above trailing a small re< 
herring now and again, I hop 
I shall always draw the line a 
such a big one as that 1 1 

would, I suggest, be difficul 
lor the most subtle debater t 
show that banter appeals an 
more to people “whose intell 
gence and emotions are supeJ 
licial" than to people w'hoj 
mental attributes and emotioi 
are more rational and discipii 
ed. Banter is merely goo< 
humoured raillery, wdiich give 
the appropriate time and ci 
cumstances, appeals to all typ< 
except, the temperamental] 
m()rose. On the other han< 
Ranter, I submit, fits in apt) 
with the phrasing of the CIu 
A ranter, i.e., a person wl 
resorts to empty declamatoi 
.statements and bombastic utte 
ances does often impress au 
sw'ay an audience composed < 
individuals whose minds ar 
emotions are shallow. If it we 
not so, many a tub-thump 
would find his tub as untenab 
as his arguments! 

RAP, n., a quick, smart knock. 
(Raw)—Dunce's knuckles oftc 
feel. 24.36 

(Rag)—Occasional this seldo 
does healthy lad much harm. 

L 232-33 
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‘RAPID, adj., very swift. 

(Sapid, Vapid)—This kind of 
speech is often very wearisome 
to listen to. 120-3D 

RARE, adj., uncommon, excellent. 

(Rake)—^The man whom some wo¬ 
man does not feel sure she could 
reform must indeed be this! 

162.34A 

The Committee felt it might be 
argued that the man whom 
some woman does not feel sure 
she could reform must be one in 
whom no woman has even a 
passing interest! A rarity in¬ 
deed! Taking a more conser¬ 
vative view they held that fail¬ 
ing these circumstances. he 
would have to be something 
much worse than a rake or be 
a paragon of virtuev.—or else 

convince, woman that he is one 
of the two! In other words, he 
\vould still have to be 

RARE indeed! The more of a 

mere RAKE a man is, they 
reasoned the more certain one 
can be of some woman feeling 
sure she could reform him. 

(Rake)—Probably only this type 

of man is able to feci confident 
that he fully understands wo¬ 
men! 185-31A 

J3y no means all women are sus¬ 
ceptible to a RAKE. Some see 
clearly his worthlessness and 

do not hesitate to tell him so. 
Thus, although the average rake 
has many conquests he also has 
heavy rebuffs. How then can 
he feel confident tliat he fully 
understands women, since such 
understanding would enable him 
"to ayoid such rebuffs.? Mindful 
of what puzzles women are to 
men, we thought it probable 
■that only a RARE type of man 
is able to feel confident that he 
fully understands them. 

<Kake, Rage)—The more ieal- 
" ous a wife, the more likely 
ishe is to think hubby is such 
a person. 441-20D 
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RASH, n., an eruption of red spots 
on the skin; adj., acting with¬ 
out caution. 

(Gash)—One on the face is often 
the outcome of patronizing care¬ 
less barber. 122-30D 

(Rush)—Unexpected traffic delays 
make many a motorist this. 

123.23D 

Traffic delays often cause road 
congestion, making it well-nigh 
impossibe for a motorist to 
rush. He may nevertheless be 
rash by repeatedly “cutting in“ 
and creating a dangerous “third 
line of traffic" as the police des¬ 
cribes it. However, congestion 
need not necessarily result from 
traffic delays, still less prevail 
throughout a motorist's journey. 
Therefore, he may drive rashly 
by going at an excessive speed. 
Rash covered both kinds of 
consequences. On the other 
hand. Rush took no account of 
rash driving without rushing. 
Rash therefore seemed to des¬ 
cribe more aptly what would 
happen in the case of “many a 
motorist." 

(Rush)—Being offered apparent 
chance of easy money makes 
many greedy people this. 

168-22A 

By implication, the Clue referred 
indiscnminatelv to any appa¬ 
rent chance of making easy 
money. Now many such a 
situation is conceivable that 
would provide no logical rea¬ 
son for rushing. Take, for ins¬ 
tance, a case in which a custo¬ 
mer pays an excess amount in 
settling an account, perhaps 
through failure to deduct dis¬ 
count. If the tradesman decides 
to regard the excess payment as 
'easy money" there is no occa¬ 
sion for him to rush. Or take 
the simpler instance of a trades¬ 
man having overcharged a cus¬ 
tomer. He would only rush—to 
tell the customer if he did not 
wish to avail himself of the 
opportunity to make easy 
money! The alternative RASH 
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applied much more generally 
since in. such circumstances a 
decision to do nothing might 
well be called rash. And with 
this alternative the adjective 
apparent was very significant. 
j(Gash)—Conspicuous one on tlie 
face is apt to be very disfigur¬ 
ing. 212-141.) 

(Rush)—Threat of dismissal is 

apt to make slacker-at his 

work. 446-34A 

; (Rush)—Conscientious motor¬ 
ist seldom lets urgency make 

him-. 4 35-18D 

RASP, v.t.. to vex, grate upon per¬ 
son or his feelings. 

(Wasp)—Outraged feelings arc 
liable to make selt-opinionated 
man this. 235-30D 

RAT, n., a small rodent mammal, 
a political deserter; v. i., to de¬ 
sert a party from selfish mo¬ 
tives. 

(Raw)—Criminals are often given 
away by companion who is 
this. 50-8D 

(Fat)—Very suggestion of this 
horrifies many young women. 

53.35A 

(Cat) — Thorough-bred terrier 
doesn’t fear this traditional 
enemy, however big be the 
latter. 72.34D 

The first two words in this Clue 
pointed clearly to Rat as the 
correct solution. A cat may be 
an enemy of a dog, pure bred 
or mongrel, but there can be 
no doubt as to the traditional 
relations between the terrier and 
the rat! The terrier is specifi- 
f cally a vermin dog, and one in 
^ a rat-pit used to draw as big a 

\ crowd as a cock-fight, especial- 

’ ly in the north of England. Re¬ 

cords were kept as to the num¬ 
ber of rats desposed of by a 
terrier in a given time. And 
there were no exceptions to the 
enmity between the terrier and 
the rat however big be the 
' latter. The italicised clause was 

another pointer to Rat, be- 
[ cau)M3 rodents do vary hagely 
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in size, much more so, relative¬ 
ly speaking, than cats. On the 
other hand there are many ex- 
ceptions to the common enmity 
between dogs and cats. It may 
well be true tliat generally 
speaking a terrier especially a 
thorough-bred, is unafraid of a 
cat—sometimes because both 

are pets in the same household 
and are old friends! It would 
be rash, however, to make the 
positivt' assertion that a 
tirorough-bred terrier does anui 
fear a cat however big puss 
I feel it would be possible to 
find cases where a cat has ins¬ 
pired even a thorough-bred 
ten:er uith fear of the lightn¬ 
ing like paw with its cruel 
claws, which must have render¬ 
ed many a venture-some canine 
one eyed. 

(Fat)—The man who is ihn 
usually inspires many unflatter 
ing opinions. 96-14/ 

The words "usually" and "many' 
clearly ruled out the rejectee 
alternative, especially having re 
gard to the fact that women wer 
not included. How often doe 
one hear a man refejrred to as 
fat man in no unflatterin 
sense! Indeed, fat people ai 
frequently fery fiopular. Ther 
may have been a tendenc 
among some competitors t 
think that men describable « 
Rats always inspire many ui 
flattering opinions, but I subm 
that this would have been fal: 
reasoning. Sometimes a r,- 
may not be known as such. In 
tance a man who secretly a 
cepts less than the Trade Unit 
rate of wages. But that tl 
man who is a rat "usuall> 
evokes inimical comments ca 
not be denied. 

(Cat)—Often most dangero 

when seriously cornered. 

222.32 

(Rot, Sot)—^People prone to tl 
are usually unreliable. 24S.S: 
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Sot means drink habitually. We 
thought therefore that the word 
prone, meaning disposed or lia¬ 
ble to, would have been super¬ 
fluous. if not conflicting, with 
this Alternative as the solution. 
The statement completed by 
ROT was sound enough Eng¬ 
lish, but we could not accept 
the theory propounded. To rot, 
as it was suggested here, is to 
chafl, banter, tease. Surely it 
would be rash to say that peo¬ 
ple prone to doing this are usual¬ 
ly unreliable. How many a 
man of the most reliable quali¬ 
ties is given to rotting, perhaps 
deliberately! Countless ins¬ 
tance could be named in which 
great leaders have cheered” and 
rallied their followers in adver¬ 
sity. RAT was felt to be parti¬ 
cularly applicable in the sense 
of deserting one's party or cause 
to loin the opposing side fox' the 
purpose of gain or power. That 
people prone to doing this, 
otherwise called tum.coats, are 
usually unreliable is self-evident 
in our view. 

(Rot, Rut)—Persons who this ins- 
pire measure of contempt in 
most of us. 269-35D 

(Cat)—^Person meriting this des¬ 
cription is usually truly contem¬ 
ptible. 393-22A 

RATE, v.t., to scold. 

(Race)—When we do this it usual, 
ly make us warm. 78-13D 

Usually was the keyword and 
clearly indicated Rate. When 
we Race, that is run swiftly we 
virtually always become warm | 
in consequence. To rate is to i 
scold or chide. Some can do 
this and remain cool but they 
are exceptions. 

(Hate)—Jealousy or envy causes 
many a vroman to "—" an¬ 
other. 116-26 A 

(Rave, Rage, Rake) — Pleasure 
seeing young wife often makes 
a steady husband this. 

163-23D 
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The Committee held that a wife 
who is no worse than pleasure¬ 
seeking would seldom make a 
RAKE of a steady husband. 
RATE was adjudged to be the 
aptest of the remaining three 
alternatives because it was the 
most moderate. RAGE and 
RAVE were considered to be 
rather extravagant, having re¬ 
gard to the adverb often in the 
Clue. 

(Hate)—How ridiculous people 
often appear when they this ex¬ 
travagantly ! 244-31A 

We felt that RATE, read in the 
sense of scold angrily or storm 
at, hit the nail on the head, so 
to speak, while HATE required 
a good deal being read into the 
Clue. When people rate extra¬ 
vagantly, we reasoned, they 
often make themselves appear 
very ridiculous by going to 
absurd extremes. True’, when 
people bate extravagantly they 
may possibly make themselvee 
similarly ridiculous, but if they 
do so it may be by rating ex¬ 
travagantly 1 On the other* 
hand, they may well vent ex¬ 
travagant hatr^ in a manner 
that gives rise to something a 
good deal more serious than 
mere ridicule. 

(Hate)—We sometimes this our 
l>est friends. 322-8D 

(Hate)—When we this people we 
are apt to forget good points 
they may have. 324-8I> 

When we HATE people, and cer¬ 
tainly while we are hating 
them, we axe more than apt to 
forget any good points they 
may have. Indeed, they then 
often have no good points, sa 
far as we are concerned. When 
we upbraid ok scold, i.e, RATE 
people we may be doing so for 
a good or justiflable reason, 
and in rating them we do not 
invariably losei sight their 
good points. But that on such 
occasions we are apt to ignore 
or forget their good qualitiee 
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could, we considered, be reason¬ 
ably argued. 

(Hate)—When wo this somebody 
how olten do we show the 
worst side ol our liatuie 1346 - 61 ) 
When we HATE soinehodv do wc 
ever fail to show the worst 
side ol our nature? Y(‘s, 
the Committee, thouglit, we tlo 
We may Jiate somebody yet jail 
to show the worst side of our 
nature il our hatred is just and 
not sellish, as, lor instance 
hatred ol a man like Hitler. Or [ 
^^e may possibly conceal our 
hatred Nevertheless the Com- I 
mittee telt it would have been 
truer to say that w’e seldom 
fail to show', or at least usually 
do show', the worst si<lc ol our 
nature when we hate somebody. 
Bernard Shaw wrote that 
“hatred is the coward’s revenge 
for being intimidated". To 
RATE .somebody is to scold him 
angrdy, and the Committee pre- I 
lerred to say tliat when we do * 
this we very often show the 
worst side of our nature. 

(Hate)—People who seem uncon¬ 
cerned when you this them arc 
! 350-23A 

(Hate)— How often doe.s preju¬ 
dice cause Us to this a person 
without justification! 

395-27A 
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In view' of the words how ojten _ 

w'hich so emphasised the fre- 
quencyy of the occurrence, the 
Comnntt^ preferred the milder 
term RATE meaning scold angri. 

thought tljat since 
HATE IS such a s t r o n a 
term there was less to be said 
for it as the Solution. Does even 
prejudice so frequently as very 
often cause us to hate a person 
without justification? 

p. p. 

husbands 

'"S'** 

Dcing this. 136.27A 

* ** pointer, 

gh they may or may not 
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always realise it. hcn^^ck.a 
husband.s have continuous cause' 
tr) regret being mated. jIk* 
average man legards a 

pecked luisbaiKl a.s at bc^( .nj 

object ol pity, at wiirst .ui of,, 
jecl ol contempt. Rated sinn¬ 
ed to be tlie ajiter .solution be. 
cau.se It w'as mucli more coiiso. 
naiit with the ixuiodic elemi'in 
or lack ol continuity implies 
by fr(*qu(‘ut for even a hen peck, 
ed husband cannot be rate, 
continuously. 

(Ilatedl—Shirker^ are desehvedh 
*abJe to be this by their col 
leagues 157.I2J 

The phia.se “liable to be" may no 
imply such susceptibility a 
apt to be/’ but tlie Adjudica 
tioii Committee balanced again*' 
tins tact the rather sweepin 
nature of the phrase “their col 
according! 

It t that the statement complc 
ed by Hated would have bee 
an exaggeration, because hatre 
a profound emotion. Seldoj 
colleague 
W shirkin 
Hated on the other hand, is' 
much milder term, and I su 
gest that its superior aptness 
self-apparent in the light of t' 
observations on Hated 

become rer 
y g eat without being wide 

^ 254.1: 

in meaning vale 

m the sense of being va c 

to convey this sei 

bv^tho^^^*^^ accompanied 

by the word /ngh/y. Our obi 
tioii to HATED was that 
question whether a man can 

w^T^ R^'cat witliout be 
Wide y hated depends largely 
the field in which he acf 
his greatness. A man mav > 
be unable to achieve real gn 

reformer Without being wic 

arts? 

in© aits? There may bo 1 
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to inspire hatred against a man 
who becomes really great in 
those helds. On the other hand, 
we found it hard to think of any 
field in whicfi a person is likely 
to become really great without 
being widely rated or subjected 
to bitter criticism and even 
abuse. As a rule, rivalry alone 
should be sulhcient to ensure 
this. 

(Hated)—To he this without just 
cause is apt to make f)ne feel 
bitter. 267-29D 

(Hated)—When he finds he has 
this soin<‘ bcjdv without good 
reason, con.scicntious man usual, 
ly tries to make amends, 

298.28D 

(Hated)—When wc are grown-up ■ 
we are usually more resentful ■ 
of bfing this. 388-23D i 

(Hated)—One is apt to feel very. I 
ashamed on finding one has this 
without justification. 399-17A 
RATS. 11 ., pi. rat 

(Cats)—Like big mice. 21-30A 
With the Clue I must confess that 
I hoped to lead a large number 
of solvers up the garden! The 
only two solutions worth consi¬ 
dering were “Rats" and "Cats" 
the first, being applicable if the 
word "Like" in the Clue were 
interpreted as "resembling" 
and the second providing a 
po.s.sible answer if the Clue were 
taken to mean that cats find big 
mice pleasing. Now, it has fre. 
quently been noted by students 
of the feline species that the 
average cat prefers its rodential 
prey to be of decently unassum- 
mg dimensions! Probably the 
la.rgcr specimens are less suc- 
Hence my selection of 
Rats for it cannot be gainsaid 
that the latter do, in their gene¬ 
ral appeanance, closely resem¬ 
ble big mice. 

(Rags)—Disease can be \^■idely 
spread by these. 75_36A 

Kags doubtless retain virulent 
germs and may prolong an epi¬ 
demic are cause it to recur, but 
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for the disease to spread, somo 
carrying agency is necessary. 
Rats, on the other hand, are 
the actual medium whereby 
bubonic plague germs become 
wUlelv di.sseminafed. MorCf)ver 
the rodent’s potentialitie.t: being 
largely restricted to the one 
p^'stilerice rat neatly coincides 
with disease, singular, in the 
clue 

RATTIxE. V. i , talk in lively, 
thoughtless wav. 

(Hattie, Tattle)—Peace.loving men 
arc generally loath to do this 

215-16D 

RATTY, adj , irritable, touchy. 

(('att\)—Envv ol some woman's 
appearancf' t>ften provokes other 
women to stub comments. 

133-12D 

Catty mf^ans slv and spiteful and 
applies particularly to feminine 
back-biting. As a rule, catty 
comments are spoken in detach¬ 
ed if supercilious, tones For ins¬ 
tance. it mav be remarked witb 
studiefi ca.siialness that it is pity 
so-and-so i.s a trifle loud in her 
taste for colours because other¬ 
wise her clothes might be quite 
attractive. I suggest that, wheJre 
it exists, women's envy of an¬ 
other woman's appearance 
usually provokes such com¬ 
ments The 'sentence completed 
bv Cativ would thus have been 
an imdersta lenient, having re¬ 
gard to the adverb "often** 
Ratty means angry ill-tempered. 
There is no implication of sly- 
nes.'^ or dissembling in this 
term. I'roni a woman being 
described as ratty, one infers 
that her rattincss is made clear^ 
yiarticularlv in her voice. Novr 
it is not usual for w'omen's ap¬ 
pearance to provoke suchi 
forthright vexation. How*ever, 
the adverb "often" in the Clua 
scarcely went too far for this 
solution. 

(Catty)—-Sometimes a man's bad 
behaviour to her causes even 
the mildest natured women to 
become this. 317-28A. 
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(Petty, Catty, Batty, Hotty)-- 

Persons of-disposition are 

apt to prove embarrassing 
guests. 436-18D 

SATTY is defined as snappish, 
irritable, touchy, angry, ill- 
tempered. And we thought it 
110 more and no less than the 
truth to say that persons of 
this disposition are apt to 
prove embarrassing guests. 
' No matter what the topic of 
converation may be, they are 
r liable to give vent to their 
feelings and make things gen¬ 
erally unpleasant. We ques¬ 
tioned whether persons of a 
j CATTY of PETY disposition 
are so likely to prove embar- 
rassin^f guests. In other 
words, catty and petty dispo- 
^ sition are commoner than 
*.' ratty ones, and therefore we 
are more used to them and 
not prone to lie embarrassed 
by them. 

jRAW, adj., inexperienced, cold and 
damp, sore. 

(Rat. Rag)—Tearful reproaches 
from his beloved are apt to 
make earnest young lover feel 
this. 142.18D 

In so far as Rag and Rat were 
concerned, the Clue was clearly 
phrased colloquially, like having 
to be understood (in the gram¬ 
matical sense) after feel. Im 
other words the Clue had to be 
read —feel like this.” Rat 
was the first to be discarded on 
the grounds that it was too 
strong a term since there was 
no implication that the earnest 
young lover deserved such re¬ 
proaches. The difficulty was to 
discriminate between the re. 
maining alternatives. The Ad- 
^dication Committee thought 
Rag was the less apt because as 
A rule an earnest young lovcx 
would only feel like this after 
prolonged reproaches had worn 
him down, so to speak. It was 
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felt that he would be much 
more likely to feel raw, or sore, 
as the immediate result of tear¬ 
ful reproaches from his beloved. 

(Rate)—Such an employee is often 
harassed. 235-24A 

(Row)—Sarcastic criticism is apt 

to make touchy young man this. 

295-29D 

(Row, Vow)—More often than not 
it is things that affect us per¬ 
sonally that make us this. 

321-28D 

(Row)—We are apt to magnify 
grievances that make us this. 

344.36A 

READ, v.t., to understand, to 
study. 

(Real)—The tales of widely travel,, 
led popular writers are frequent¬ 
ly this. 73-26D 

(Lead)—It is by no means easy to 
*'-'' people of mercurial ’^tem¬ 
perament. 86-14D 

(T..ead, Rear)—It needs great in¬ 
sight. sympathy and knowledge 
of children to ”—** them right, 
ly. 106-22A 

The last-named was the easiest to 
eliminate inasmuch as it means 
merely to raise or bring up to 
maturity. Even presuming that 
to rear children correctly is also 
to educate them, this alterna¬ 
tive, I thought, did not go near, 
ly so far as the others towards 
fulfilling the requirements of the 
Clue. With the power of autho¬ 
rity, it cannot be so difficult to 
impart a little learning. To lead 
a child rightly may well call for 
more exceptional qualities, 1 
suggest, but scarcely great in¬ 
sight. A magnetic personality 
does much to give a person 
power of leadership in so far asj 
children are concerned no less 
than in the case of grown-ups. 
To probe into that most com¬ 
plex of things, a child's mind, 
and read^ what is there consti¬ 
tutes a far more formidable task, 

I submit. Indeed one might 
question whether theirs axe many 
people endowed with. tlxe neces- 
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sary powers, which would clear¬ 
ly have to include ji^reat insight, 
sympathy and knowledge of 
children. 

(Reap)—Students who do this most 
advantageously know how to 
glean what is good and •reject 
what is valueless. 129-28D 

Reap, as here suggested, meant 
“profit" (verbally) or “obtain a 
harvest" in the metaphorical 
sense. It thus had a very wide 
application. In order to reap 
most advantagesously a student 
must therefore know more than 
how to glean what is good and 
reject what is valueless. He 

must also know how best to 
apply the useful knowledge he 
has acquired. The meaning of 

Read on the other hand, was 
much more restricted and 

incidentally, more consonant 
with the Clue. To know how to 
glean w^at is good and reject 
what is valueless is sufficient 
for merely reading more 

advantageously. 

(Rend)—It is usually easy for a 

woman to * . * the feelings of 

her lover. 137-16A 

It might usually be easy for a 
woman to rend the feelings of 
her lover, if she herself were 
without feeling! But there was 
no such stipulation in the Clue. 
Surely a woman as a rule has at 
least a tender regard for her 
lover and would therefore find 
it hard to rend his feelings. I 
suggest that human feelings are 
not the same thing as the 
human mind and that seldom 
are feelings more transparent 
(especially to the beloved) than 
those of a lover. Hence Read 
as the selected solution. 

(Lead)—^Reserved man is apt to 
resent forward woman’s attempt 
to this him. 178'.d5A 

Ever mindful, as men should bo. 
of masculine frailty, we allowed 
that cv«n though he is reserved 
and even though she is forward 
(perhaps because of itl) a mao 
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does not always resent a wo¬ 
man’s attempt to read him. 
Nevertheless being reserved he 
would naturally be apt to do so, 
because to read a man is to 
probe the innermost recesses of 
his mind. In our opinion, there¬ 
fore, READ provided a perfectly 
fitting soultion. We held LEAD 
to be less fitting, because it does 
not necessarily imply anv such 
attempt to pry. In other words, 
a woman may attempt to lead 
a man without attempting to read 
him. in wliich case he need not 
l>e subjected to any analysis 
likely to rouse resentment even 
if he is of a reserved disposition. 

(Lead)—Vain people are usually 
comparatively easy to this. 

191-21A 

We were agreed that it is compa. 
ratively easy to LEAD vain peo¬ 
ple in any direction which does 
not conflict wdth their vanity 
merely by skilfully feeding the 
latter. But the Clue was so 
phrased that it had a far wider 
application than that, and we 
rejected LEAD on the grounds 
that with this solution and hav¬ 
ing regard to the word usually 
the completed assertion would 
have been far too sweeping. We 
found nothing to quarrel with 
in the statement that vam peo¬ 
ple are comparatively easy to 
READ which we considered to 
be broadly true. By compari¬ 
son with modest and unassum- 
ing persons vain people have 
certain characteristics of mind 
and demeanour which render 
them transparent to the discern- 
ing. 

(Lead)—Persons lacking imagina¬ 
tion are seldom able to this peo- 
pie well. 208>19D 

(Rend)—^The heart of a capricious 
woman is hard to this. 234-33A 
(Rear)—Children who are difficult 
to this are apt to cause their 
parents anxiety. 263.25A 

(Rend)—It is sometimes possible 
to this a person with a look. 

815.20A: 
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Figuratively to REND a person is 
to reproach or abuse him so 
severely that his leelings become 
an emotional tuniKHl. Though 
not uncornrn()nly in the more 
purple type ol lictioii it appears 
to be possible to accomplish 
this with a look \ve lelt that the 
phrase is mc'ie acceptable as a 
figure ol speech than as a literal 
possibility. 'file statement tliat 
it IS .sometimes iiossible to 
READ a person with a look 
seemed to us pistiliahle, since 
guilt, extrenu' shyness and 
shame, are sometimes clearly 
discernible in a ])(‘rson's lace 
and demeanour. 

(Rear)—Average mother believe'S 
she is belh'r able than anyone 
else to this her child. 317-7D 

(Lead)—We usually feel some res- 
jx‘ct ior people who this us well. 

355-29A 

(Rear)—Sensitive children are 
usually more than ordinarily 
difficult to this 373-16A 

If we say that something (be it’ 
writing or a child) is difficult to 
READ we imply that it is diffi¬ 
cult to read correctly or rightly. 
That is underst<K)d by common 
usage. On the other hand it 
we say that a child (or, for 
that matter, any living crea¬ 
ture) is difficult to REAR,, we 
do not necQssarily imply/ rear 
correctly or righty. No such 
implication is inherent in the 
term. The Committee felt that 
these considerations had an im¬ 
portant bearing on this Clue 
and weakened the case for 
REAR. Whereas it may usual¬ 
ly (perhaps even always) be 
more than ordinarily difficult to 
rear a sensitive child in a man¬ 
ner that will he.st equip him lor 
life, they questioned whether the 
same thing could be said ol 
merely rearing him so that he 
at^ins to manhooil. Sensitive 
children are not necessarily frail 
or unhealthy. On the other 
hand, the Committee were satis-. 


READERS \ ' 

fied that to READ a child (thatV 
i is. read Ins mind correctly) .s 
I ordinarily difficult enouglV, and 
I to read a sensitive cliiUl is usual¬ 
ly more than ordinarily difficult. 
As a rule, the iiKirc sensitive a 
child the nKire imagiiiaLive he is, 
and often the more unaccount¬ 
able. 

(Reiul)—Tt is usually less dilliculL 
ior women than for men to this 
the leelings of those who love 
them. 377-24D 

(Lend)—When we*re aged, 
we’re less likely to want to 
do this very much 44 5-12D 
(Lead)—Generally, women aro 

much better able to-men 

than men are to-^women. 

429-15A 

READER, n., one wno reads. 

(Leader)— To be a really good one 
calls for a reflective mmd. 

90-141> 

That a good leader must have a 
reflective mind is, I submit, 
open to question, for in some 
instances such a mentality might 
deter him from a ruthless but 
necessary course. Hamlet'a 
words may well be quoted by 
way of illustration: “And thus 
the native hue of resolution is 
.sickbed o'er by the pale cast ol 
thought; and enterprises of great 
pitch and moment with this ic 
gard the:!r currents turn awrv 
and lose the name of actions 
Th<'re can be no doubt, how 
ever, that reflective mind is ar 
essential quality in a goot 
rf'ader. 

'READERS, n., pi. reader. 

(Leaders)—Intelligent ones help f' 
enhance the prestige of a goo< 
newspaper 54-30^ 

The word “good" W'as a clea 
pointer in favour of readeri 
Since a newspaper is pirmanli 
judged on the merits of its lead 
ing editorial articles, unless tli 
latter be inteligent the news 
paper cannot be termed 
"good" one. Thus a 
newspaper" is one that alreaci 
enjoys high prestige on accouf 
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of its leaders and naturally, the 
more intelligent readers such a 
paper has the more is its pres¬ 
tige enhanced. 

(Leaders) — fireat speakers are 
usually these by natural disposi¬ 
tion. 22i>-.S7A 

Admittedly, as a rule a great 
speaker is possesserl ot rare 
qualities. ISevertheless we ielt 
it would be going too iar to say 
that great speakers ar(‘ usually 
LEADERS by natural ais])osi- 
tion. Usually indicates a niaik. 
ed degree of frequency, and in 
our view often would luive been 
a more prudent word. Among 
the essential qualities of header- 
ship are courage, a dvnamic per¬ 
sonality, and, above all, a capa¬ 
city for actin rather than lor 
mere words. We came to the 
conclusion that gnvit speakers 
are more likely to lx* READERS 
by natural disposition, and that 
therefore this alternative was in 
closer accord with usually. CJreat 
speaker are usually so by natural 
disposition; and since as a rule 
they must have a good com¬ 
mand of language it is surely 
reasonable to suppose that thev 
are usually also readers by 
natural disposition, 

READY, adj., willing, apt, easy, 
inclined. 

(Heady)—Women often get their 
man hy means of such flattery. 

263-13D 

REAL, adj,, actual, not imaginary 
genuine. 

(Read)—aot everything contained 
in even the best new’spaper is 
81-5 A 

It may safely be asserted that 
eve^ item, whether news, views, 
fiction, joke, or advertisement, 
appearing in a reputalile news¬ 
paper is read—even if only by 
the press proof reader! On the 
other hand, the best of news¬ 
papers contain much that is not 
true or occurring in fact as is 
obvious from subseqifent denials. 
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(Leal)—He is a valuable subject 
whose feelings for his country 
are this. 86-14A 

Leal means loyal. I submit that 
to be singled out as a valuable 
j subject a person must have more 
; than loyalty to his country. 

Most folk are patriotic in some 
degree, but their feelings are of¬ 
ten passive. Reah on the otlier 
; hand, implies an active frame of 
' mind and stimulating qualities 

that go to make what is called 
a pubiic-spinted man.. He may 
not always be with the govern- 
irKuit, but his value to his counv- 
try IS more than that of many 
who ar(‘ loyal but lethargic. 
REALLY, adv., actually, in truth.l 
positively 

j (Neatly, Nearly) — I lardw'orkei! 
i generally feels pleased when hisl 

I work IS this done 236-23D. 

I (Nearly)—We tend to be impatienii 
j w'lth man who we know is not| 
—so ill as he protends 392-15D 
I Not nearly means nothing like;\ 

I not really means not, actually,, 

I not in truth, and need mean noi 

I mote than 7Wt quite. By impli-, 

I cation at any rate the pretence! 

is clearly greater in the case of a, 
man who is nothing like so ill 
as he pretends. The Committed 
considered it would be an underj 
statement to say that we onIy( 
tend to he impatient with a marf 
who We know is not NEARLY! 
so ill r^^s he pretends. Think o^ 
your reactions to a man pretend¬ 
ing to he in mortal agony—witht- 
only a slight headache! Obvi .4 
ously we are less likely to bei 
impatient with a man w'ho is notl 
RE.ALLY so ill as he pretendsi 
and who may therefore be only 
I a little Jess ill than he pretends.' 

; (Nearly)—Modern miss is not-—so 
I uiifeminine as many elderly peo- 
j pie seem to think. 420-27A 

iRE.AP, v.t., to cut down and gathef*. 
harvest make harvest, to receiye»- 
as a reward. 

(Reads, Rear)—Irresponsible pecplei 
seldom benefit from what theyl 
this. 176-24Dj 
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(Read)—^How often do we neglect¬ 
fully fail to benefit from ex¬ 
periences that we this. 255-23A 
(Read)—Wise parents usually try 
to ensure that their children this 
something of value during their 
formative years. 337.18A 

Having regard to the phrasing of 
the Clue we preferred REAP to 
READ here, because we felt 
that the former embraced the 
latter to a large extent. We 
also felt that wise parents vir¬ 
tually always try to ensure that 
their children read something of 
value during their formative 
years, though the children in 
question may not always reap 
the fruits of such reading. Wise 
parents, too, no doubt always 
^ish their children to reap some¬ 
thing of value during their forma¬ 
tive years, but we thought it 
would be an overstatement to 
imply that they always try to 
ensure this. 

REAPS, third person sing. reap. 
(Reads)—^Many a person does this 
' without profiting by it 

61-20A 

REBEL, n., one that resists autho¬ 
rity or control; v. i., to revolt, 
to refuse to obey. 

(Revel)—^A little this occasions an 
over-anxfous mother much ap¬ 
prehension. 90-27A 

■jrfie * adjectives "much*’ and 
■"little" in the Clue were to my 
mind the pointers. The impli¬ 
cation of Revel, a riotous feast 
was so modified by *’little" as 
to be scarcely more than a jolli¬ 
fication. This would hardly 
cause even an over-anxious 
mother much apprehension. A 
rebellious child, on the other 
hand, would assuredly do so. 
IRevel)—Intoxicated people are 
u^ally very difficult to control 
when they do this. 157-24A 
7he Adjudication Committee 
thought "usually" with "very 
difficult" went too far for Revel 
which merely means * 'make 
merry". They felt it was no 
exaggeration, however, to say 
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‘that when intoxicated people 
rebel they are usually very diffi¬ 
cult to control. 

(Revel)—Even indulgent bop 

is apt to frown on-in 

office. 441--15A 

,We were satisfied a REBEL in 
the office is much more seri¬ 
ous thing than is a REVEL 
in the office. And it was the 
phrase even an indulgent boss 
that led us to select the more 
serious of the two Alterna¬ 
tives, namely, REBEL. While 
there might be some excuse 
for a revel in the office—say, 
a farewell presentation to 
one of the staff—there is 
surely much less excuse for 
the REBEL, and even Ipa 
excuse since the boss is in« 
dulgent. 

REBUKE, to reprove, to repri¬ 
mand 

(Refute)—Honest man is usu¬ 
ally quick to-friend who 

tells obvious lie. 437-16D 

RECENT, adj., not long past that 
happened lately. 

(Decent)— Boss tends to be impa¬ 
tient with employee whose 
shows himself to be disgrunted 
inspite of a this rise. 400-27A 
(Decent)—Proud hubby usual¬ 
ly likes wife's clothes to be 
o f — . - design. 443-26A 

! Proud hubby, in this context, 
means one who has a keen 
taste and proper sense of 
what is becoming with regard 
to dress matters. He would, 
therefore always, and not 
merely usually, like his wife's 
clothes to be of DECENT 
desim. Moreover, who would 
not like his wife's clothes to 
be of DECENT design, let 
alone the proud husband? 
We felt, that the word usual-* 
ly, was more compatible with 
REGENT, (because it allowed 
for exception, such as, where 
a hubby, however proud ho 
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might be, would not be able 
to g*o in for clothes with 
fashion-of-the-day designs, 
for his wife, because of hia 
purse. 

RECKLESS, heedless of conse¬ 
quences. 

( Feckless ) —Husband inclined 

to be-is often sore trial to 

wife. ' 438-6D 

reckon, V. t., to count, to cal- 
cula te. 

(Beckon)—Many use their fingers 
to do this. 23-2313 

This clue presented solvers with 
the choice of Beckon and Rec¬ 
kon. In choosing the latter as 
the more apt solution I reflected 
that when we use our digits for 
making a rough reckoning we use 
a number of them, but to 
Beckon a person most of us use 
only the forefinger. I suggest, 
therefore, that the plural, 
“fingers,** in the Clue was a 
direct pointer to Reckon. 
RECORD, n., a public document, 
report of proceedings. 

(Resort, Report?. Retort)—When 
of sufficient interest, is skilfully 
written up by experienced re. 
porter. 20_7D 

RED, adj., of a bright, warm colour, 
flushed. 

(Wed)—Wounded vanity is the 
direct cause of making many a 
sensitive young woman suddenly 
this. 88-8A 

Instances are not wanting of a wo- 
man jilted by one man suddenly 
marrying another. Wounded 
vanity would appear to be the 
cause, but it is doubtful, in my 
opinion, whether such reaction 
to disappointment in love is pecu. 
liar to sensitive young women; 
Moreover, I submit that com. 
paratively few marriages are con- 
.tracted in circumstances of this 
' nature. Red was, tp my mind 
the better solution because it 
applied to all sensitive young 
women married, or single, and 
accorded more aptly with the 
adjective **many’*. 


REEK, v.i., smell strongly or 
unpleasantly. 

(Reel)—It is rather disgusting 
when people drink .so much 
liquor that they do this. 

288.23D 

To REEL is to sway or stagger 
to stand or walk unsteadily 
Now a person wbo is very sus*. 
ceptible to liquor may reel after 
drinking very little. And wo 
did not think it disgusting at 
all for a man to reel after taking 
only a drink or two. Rather 
might he excite sympathy, if 
|>erhaps some amusement 
well. It IS not reeling by itself 
that is likely to excite disgust, 
but w’hat is associated w'lth the 
reeling, as over indulgence in 
liquor. On the other hand, the 
REEK of liquor, especially oF 
liquor consumed, is by itselff 
likely to excite disgust, espe¬ 
cially when one reflects on how 
much liquor must be consumed 
before a person reeks of it. 

REEKS, v.i., third pers, sing reek, 

(Reels)—Drunkard nearly always 
does this. 7-15D 

Many entrants relied on ‘‘Reels*’, 
but the curious fact is that tha 
true drunkard, i.e., the habitual 
toper of genuine article, so to 
speak is seldom unsteady on his 
feet. It is the less experienced 
imbiber who sways perilously at 
every step! But a drunkard 
does nearly always smell strong¬ 
ly of alcohol. 

REFER, v. t.. to assign, to reduce, 
to carry back, to trace back v.i., 
to direct the attention, to give- 
a reference, to relate. 

(Defer;—We are apt to be irritated 
by friends w'ho continually—to 
their children. 417-16A 

(Defer)—Women who seem con¬ 
stantly to.to their husbands 

often give false impression. 

420-22D 

REFINED, adj., elegant In charac¬ 
ter, improved. 

(Defined)—^Ideas which are clear¬ 
ly this usually command pur 
respect. 
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The mere fact that an idea is 
Clearly defined was felt to be little 
or no reason for its commanding 
our respect. The most shameful 
idea may be clearly defined. On 
the other hand, Refined means 
among * other things, cultured 
pure in morals, elegant. An idea 
that is clearly refined may not 
alvrays command our respect, 
particularly if we are biased and 
it runs counter to our own indi¬ 
vidual beliefs, but that it will 
usually command our respect can 
scarcely be disputed. 

REFORM, v.t., make better. 

(Deform)—The minds of the 
young are usually easier to this 
than the minds of mature peo¬ 
ple. 313-26A 

REGAIN, v.t., to recover something 
lost. 

(Retain)—In thd boxing world 
championships are very difficult 
to. n8-7A 

The latter means “to keep posses¬ 
sion of" but for how long? If 
permanently, then Retain was 
clearly inapt, because perma¬ 
nent retention of a boxing 
championship would be not 
“very difficult" but impossible. 
On the other hand tf) retain 
supremacy for a period wouUl 
seem as a rule to be compara¬ 
tively easy in view of the diffi¬ 
culties pbtential challengers 
have to overcome before they 
can get a match with the cham¬ 
pion. The selected solution I 
thought fitly completed the 
Clue. Obviously to regain a 
championship is not impossible, 
but that it is very difficult must 
be clear to any student of boxing 
history. 

REGAL, ad]., royal magnificient. 
(Legal)—Such ceremonial is some¬ 
times deeply impressive. 

r. 90-14A 

(Legal)—Persons with this kind of 
manner are sometimes rather in¬ 
timidating. 212-27D 

REGARD, n., attention, esteem, res¬ 
pect. 


(Reward)—What good action se¬ 
cures. 1-38 A 

The alternative solution to this 
Clue were “Reward" and “Re¬ 
gard." The reason for choos¬ 
ing the latter as the correct solu¬ 
tion is that many “good ac¬ 
tions" secure no "Reward" but 
most of them earn “Regard", 

(Reward)—Honesty is always de¬ 
serving of. 67-7D 

The phrase “always deserving of" 
clearly indicated that regard 
w-as the most apt answer. Hones¬ 
ty, like courage is deserving of 
appreciation and respect at all 
times, whether it l>e rewarded 
or not. And although there are 
certain circumstances in which 
honesty is deserving of some 
material recognition, to say 
that it always merits reward 
w^ould be to place a premium on 
a virtue that should be inherent 
in all of us. 

REGION, n , a tract of country. 

(legion)—^Many criminals have 
sought escape in a foreign one. 

43-36A 

RELENT, v.i., to become more mild, 
to yield. 

(Repent)—Good woman's influence 
sometimes makes a harsh man 
this. 157-lD 

Relent means relax severity, .be¬ 
come less stern, abandon harsh 
intention, yield to compassion. 
This alternative was felt to be 
an altogether apt solution and 
to accord particularly well with 
the word “harsh". Repent was 
regarded as less apt because it 
might reasonably be inferred 
from this alternative, the Ad¬ 
judication Committee thought, 
that the man may have been 
guilty of some specific wrong¬ 
doing, qf which the Clue made 
no mention. 

(Repent, Resent)—^Women are 
usually slower than men to this 
when they have judged person 
harshly. 393-lOD 
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^'I lEF n.. the removal of anyll 
" evil release from a post or duty.J 
replacement, that which relieves 
or mitigates. t 

(Belief)—It is sometimes ^ very 
hard not to reveal in one’s face 

a strongly felt. 419-23A 

ELIEVE, V. t., give deliverance 
from pain. 

(Believe)—Impulsive people are 
often quick to this stranger who 
approaches them with hard luck 
story. 285-4D 

The chief characteristic of impul¬ 
sive persons is that they follow 
the dictates of their emotions 
rather than those of their heads. 
They are of those who act first 
and think secondly and whose 
heartsi. in most cases, rule their 
heads. Though there are excep¬ 
tions, impulsiveness and warm¬ 
heartedness are usually found 
together and an impulsive per¬ 
son is more often than not of a 
generous and sympathetic nature 
(luided by these rellections we 
felt that it would be true to say 
that impulsive people are often 
quick to RELIEVE a s,tranger 
who approaches them with a | 
hard.luck story. We thought it 1 
debatable whether impulsive 1 
people are as often quick to BE¬ 
LIEVE a hard-luck story, be¬ 
cause impulsiveness does not 
necessarily connote excessive 
credulousness or gullibility. 
Moreover, the truth or genuine¬ 
ness of the hard-luck story in 
question is u.sually of secondary 
importance to impulsive people, 
their first impulse being sym¬ 
pathy and the desire to express 
it by affording relief, if they are 
, in a position to do so. 

|REND, v. t., tear or wrench. 

(Read)—Their talents often enable 
accomplished novelists to this 
people’s feelings. 251-21D 

(Reap)—It is seldom very difficult 
to this the feelings of a warm. 
1 ^ hearted person. 349-16A 

|RENT. p. p. rend: tom; n., money 
paid to an owner by a tenant 
for occupation of land or house. 
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(Bent)—It is u.sually difficult to 
repair an article which is badly 
this. 36-211> 

By using the words ‘usually* 
‘repair’ and ‘badly’ I hoped to 
give careful solvers some indi.. 
cation that Rent was my inten¬ 
ded selection. I do not think it 
can be claimed that it is ‘usually 
difficult' to repair a badly bent 
artick'. Most articles that are 
flexible or bendable material 
can he straightened out by heat 
or other processes. But it is 
difficult properly to repair a 
badly rent substance, since a 
rent constitutes a definite break 
or tear. 

(Tent)—As a rule the smaller this 
is the more limited the accom¬ 
modation it provides 

216-31A 

Perhaps this Clue .seemed so ob¬ 
vious to some solvers that they 
suspected a trap, and for no 
other reason chose TENT In 
our judgment, thc^ phrase as a 
rule permitted of only one solu¬ 
tion and that was RENT Clear¬ 
ly, in all cases the smaller a tent 
is the more limited accomoda¬ 
tion It provides. There can be. 
no (lucstion ot tliis only happen¬ 
ing as a rule, .which phrase pro- 
viflcs for exceptions. Nothing less 
than the categorical assertion is 
adequate. On the other hand, 
the rent of a small flat or house 
is sometimes bigger than that 
of a big one. Much depends on 
the design construction, and 
neighbourliood or address. 

(Cent)—Not being able to raise this 
is indeed embarrassing predica¬ 
ment. 245-31A 

(Rest)—As a rule, the poorer the 
localitv the less the householder’s 
422-25D 

REPAY, v.t., to pay back, make a 
return for. 

(Rpplv)—It is sometimes embar¬ 
rassing to be called upon to do 
this without due warning. 

139-9D 

When one takes up a loan of any 
considerable size, it is usually 
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under explicit conditions as to 
repayment. One therefore 
knows when that is due. To be 
called upon to pay contrary to 
those explicit conditions should 
not be embarrassing. Moreover 
V>roadly speaking people do not 
often borrow money which it is 
l^eyond their capacity to repay. 
On the whole, the Committee 
thought that ".sometimes" 
scarcely made an understatement 
of the sentence completed by 
repay, reply they considered less 
apt chiefly l)ecause of its vague¬ 
ness. And even taking it for 
granted that speechmaking was 
envisaged surely to be called up¬ 
on to make a speech without due 
warning is usually embarrassing 
to the average person. 

(Reply) —When friends express 
sympathy generously to one in 
adversity it is often impossible 
to this adequately. 223-30A 

Jn our opinion often impossible 
called for the solution denoting 
that which w'ould be more diffi¬ 
cult to do, and we felt this was 
REPAY. An expression of 
sympathy, particularly a gene¬ 
rous one, may w'ell be more 
than words, but a REPLY is 
limited to words, or some gesture 
Jess tengibie^ such as a hand¬ 
shake. And whereas when 
friends expresss sympathy gene¬ 
rously to a person Hi adversity 
he may tell them that it is im¬ 
possible adequately to express 

his thanks to them, such words 
are scarcely to be taken literally. 
They are a rather extravagant, 
or at any rate a very emphatic, 
way of expressing a deep sense 
of gratitude; and, as a reply, 
they should in themselves be 
adequate for most such occa¬ 
sions. Clearly, money or other 
means of repaying an expres¬ 
sion of generous sympathy are 
by no means so likely to be 
ayailable as mere words. 

(Reply)—One is apt to become 
angry with debtor who doesn't ' 
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this, despite repeated requests, 
253-21A 

Our feeling was that one is more 
than merely apt to become 
angry wuth a debtor who, des¬ 
pite repeated requests, makes 
no REPLY. As for a debtor 
wlio fails to REPAY despite 
continued requests, one may ul¬ 
timately become angry with 
him or her, or one may resign 
oneself to the situation with pa¬ 
tience and good humour. It de¬ 
pends largely on the nature of 
the debt and the validity or 
otherwise of the excuses given. 
]>V the debtor. But that one is 
apt to become angry in such cir¬ 
cumstances we readily agreed. 

REPEAT, v.t., do over again. 

(Repent)—When past youth we 
are seldom as quick to this a 
mistake as when young. 

391.35A 

Conceding, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, that when young we are 
quick to REPENT a mistake, 
the Committee certainly doubted 
whether when past youth we are 
seldom as quick to do so. For, 
surely, when past youth we are 
usually more reflective. And 
because of our greater reflec. 
tiveness when past youth, the 
Committee felt, we are seldom a® 
quick to REPEAT a mistake as 
when young. 

REPEATS, third pers. sing, repeat. 

(Repents)—Naughty child who is 
pardoned instead of punished 
often—misbehaviour. 390-SI> 

REPENT, v. i., to regret or sorrow 
for what one has done. 

(Resent)—Emotional people are 
often quick to this rudeness. 

278.SD 

Surely, we reasoned, normal 4 )eop}e 
are often quick to RESENT 
rudeness; and emotional people 
are usually rather than merely 
often, quick to do so. The ego 
being so dominating a factor in 
human nature people are less 
inclined to REPENT rudeness 
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than they are to resent it. They 
are more concerned with rude¬ 
ness other people have shown 
them than with rudeness they 
have shown other people. 
Nevertheless we felt that the 
majority of people as we know 
them, have enough sense of de¬ 
cency often to repent rudeness 
[ —the emotional (those creatures 

of impulse!) being quick to do 
so, the more phlegmatic doing 
so only after due reflection. 

(Resent)—Impulsive people some¬ 
times this something when there 
is small reason for doing so. 

290-37A 

(Relent, Resent) People who talk 

a lot about what they.are 

apt to make tedious company. 

413.28A 

We formed the opinion that 
whereas what people REPENT 
concerns principally themselves 
and the people they may have 
injured what people RESENT 
might well be of general interest. 
And it was on that opinion that 
we based our dicision here. 
Whereas people who talk a lot 
about what they REPENT 
are, we thought, apt to make 
tedious company, people who 
talk a lot about what they 
RESENT may well be voicing 
the sentiments ol their listeners 
—and be listened to with con¬ 
siderable interest Take, for 
instance, the fire-brand orator 
on ^ his soap-box inveighing 
against the misdeeds of an 
unpopular government. In our 
view, people who talk a lot 
about what they resent may 
well have tremendous followings 
—and may even shape history 
by their utterances. 

(Resent) —As a rule, we are more 

likely to.criticism of friend 

when we know it's unjust. 

420-7D 

(Hesent, Relent)—^The self- 
centred are usually slow to 
——unkind remark. 433-5D 


(Repent)—Women are more 

likely than men to-social 

blunder. 444-29A 

So far as women are concern¬ 
ed social blunder is such a 
heinous thing for them that 
we thought we could even 
say with certainty that they 
seldom) if ever, REPEAT it, 
in view of the fact that wo*^ 
men are intuitionally more 
capable of noting social blun¬ 
ders, and hence^ would sel-^ 
dom reproduce them. But, 
when a social blunder has 
been committed, it is Quito 
apparent, that women are 
more likely to REPENT over 
it than men, because the feeN 
ing of re^et or penitence 
about something done inad-- 
vertently is apt to have more 
pronounced effect in tha 
minds of the gentler sex than 
in the minds of their sterner 
brethren. 

(Resent, Relent)—How depress^ 

ing it usually is when we-- 

something and can do nothing 
useful about it! 441-21 Al 

(Relents, Resents)—When he's! 
been unduly severe, sensitive 
person usually soon-. 

43fl-12D 

We preferred REPENTS her^ 
because it did not go so far 
as an<l was loss objective 
than RELEVENTS. Repent-» 
ance is more a mental reac-« 
tion. To relent on the other, 
hand is to relax severity, become 
less stem, abandon hai^h in-i 
tention, yield to compassion^ 
And positive action, like the 
restoring of a wage cut might 
well follow relentment. Whilo 
we thought true that when a 
sensitive person has been 
unduly severe he usually 
st>on feels regret of peni-t 
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, tence, we did not think he so 

j frequently or so quickly re¬ 

lents. 

JREPORT, n., rumour, a formal! 
statement, a description. 

(Retort )—Sharp one is apt to j 
make excitable person start, 

100.13D 

A retort is a "sharp reply" and the 
word "sharp!" in the Clue 
would have been rendered redun¬ 
dant by the selection of this 
solution. Moreover, such a re¬ 
ply would be not "apt to" but 
almost certain to make an "ex¬ 
citable person" start but a 
report, i e , a noisy sound, does 
not always make an excitable 
person flinch (u- wince, but it is 
certainly apt to have that effect. 

JIEPRESSED, p. p. repress; check¬ 
ed, rc'strained. 

(Depressed)—Beinj^ this a lot when 
young is apt to make a person 
become unduly sensitive. 

lao-ioA 

Repression in youth is generally 
believed to be a common cause 
of undue sensitiveness in a 
grownup. The aptness of Re. 
pressed was surely self-evident. 
On the other hand, whereas re¬ 
pression is exerted by an out¬ 
side influence. depression is 
usually the effect of such in¬ 
fluence. There would seem to 
be no valid rea.son for assuming 
that depression, in itself, in 
youth is apt to make a person 
become unduly sensitive. 

(Depressed)—^High-spirited people 
are seldom easily this. 176-24A 

Some solvers may have remarked 
to themselves that the words 
seldom easily in the Clue implied 
that high-spirited people arc on 
rare occasions easily repressed. 
They may, therefore, have been 
discouraged from selecting RE¬ 
PRESSED, on the grounds that 
such people, being courageous, 
bold, daring, are never easily 
repressed. But the fact remains 
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that it is possible for even 
high-spirited person to he easil 
repressed, as when, for instance 
that person belongs to the stcr 
ner sex and is tyrant to tin 
gentler one! In considering DK. 
PRESSED, we remarked that 
high-spirited yieople have a 
natural fire that distinguishes 
them from the cold, dour, un¬ 
emotional type, than whom they 
may be no less brave_. High- 
spirited people are thus inclined 
to be emotional or temperamental 
and rather susceptible to fits of 
depression. We were satisfied^ 
therefore, that it is less difficult 
to depress such people than to 
repress them, and concluded 
that DEPRESSED was not so 
consistent with the extreme 
inf reel uency denoted by seldom. 

RESENT, v. t., feel indignation at 
or retain feelings about insult or 
injury sustained. 

(Rejient)—The more mature we 

are the more we tend to this 
youthful arrogance. 388-13A 
(Repent)—Alas I How often do we 
magnify out of all proportions 
actions we.! 406-16A 

REST , V. i ,, to cease from work 
or movement; n., repose, 
cessation from work or worry. 

(Rent)—Lindlord who has trouble¬ 
some tenants doesn’t get|much. 

32-191) 

It may reasonably be argued that 
being constantly harassed by 
re.sidcnts to ^ whom he has let 
pr(‘mises a “‘Landlord who has 
troublesome tenants doesn't get^ 
much'' rest but in view of " | 
legal remedy to which he 1 *1 
recourse it would be questionaV^ ^ 
to assert that such ^ 
unfortunate landlord fails to 
the full Tent which his ‘trouble¬ 
some tenants’ have undertaken 
to pay. Hence my rejection 
of the latter solution of this 
Clue. 

(Nest)—^What many of us look 
forward to enjoying when we 
retire. 56-28A 
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Lxest)—Every now and then one s 
^ eyes should have a good one.^^^ 

/Test)— New motorists who haven't 
^ had adequate this are ^ 

be dangerous. . 

On a cursory examination 

seemed more suitable than Rest 
as the solution and many 
Setitors were misled. 1 wou cl 
^^uggest that they could hardly 
havl given the problem sultoent 
consideration. With 

the missing word, the Cl 
would be based on the 

hypothesis that officers uho 
examine propsective motor-car 
drivers are inefficient. Also it 
would by imphcatin have to 
be taken for granted that an 
adeq uate examination m itselt j 
makes motorists less liable to be i 
dangerous. Surely that would, 
imply excessive faith in the 
efficacy of motoring tests, which , 
may prove ordinary competence j 
but can scarcely create it.; 
The alternative Rest on the i 
other hand was subiect to no 
such criticism and in my opinion 
aptly fitted tlie clue. A new 
motorist who has not had 
adequate rest is, I submit, 
liable to be dangerous by reason 
of his fatigue. Not being 
practised, he requires all his wits 
about him to cope with strange 
situations, with which he is 
constantly being confronted. 
It is altogether different with an 
experienced miotorlst. Driving 
is second nature to him and his 
mind works almost as mechanic¬ 
ally as his car. He usually does 
the right thing sub-consciously 
so to speak, without of necessity 
being consciously on the alert. 
KTest)—Prolonged one is apt to 
\ bore cricket spectators. 78-22A 
|<West)—What most Europeans look 
forward to when they go on 
leave from India. 91-HA 

I (Test. Zest)—^Without sufficient 
this few persons can perform 
skilled work satisfactorily 

171-19D 
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A TES^T only proves efficiency: 
it does not create efficiency. •, 
At least, when passed success¬ 
fully it imfmrts a certain 
amount of confidence. Most peo¬ 
ple who perform skilled work sa¬ 
tisfactorily could have done so 
without being tested. Zest means 
relish or gusto, keen enjoyment 
or interest, and we remarked that 
many persons who lack zest per¬ 
form skilled work satisfactorily. 

W'e also remarked that there are 
men who can perform skilled 
work satisfactorily (for a time 
at any rate) without having had 
sufficient REST, but their num¬ 
ber is lew. 

(Best, Jest)—What a person is sel¬ 
dom able to do when angry. 

209-17D 

(Rust)—Some people who lead 
busy lives never seem to this. 

249-32A 

(Rust)—Energetic persons are apt 
to chafe when compelled by cir¬ 
cumstances to this. 343-lOA 

(Zest)—When h(*r this is disturbed 
unneccessarily, hard . working 
hou.sc-wife is usually annoyed 

384-29A 

(Rent)—It’s usually pathetic when 
father of big family cannot 

aford. 406-24A 

(Rent)—^Landlord is usually 
grlad to be rid of tenants who 

donT give him much-. 

426-12A 

[RESTIVE, ad]., stubborn, un- 
maniigcable, refractory. 

(Festive)—With plenty of money 
and no work a high-spirited 
youth is apt to feel this. 

102-13A 

(Festive)—Such moods usually 
diminish as we get older. 

224-30A 

(Festive, Jestive)—It’s often 
hard to reason with person 
who is in-^mood. 444-19D 

RETAIN. V. t., hold fixed. 

(Regain)—^How difficult it often is 
to this trust in person who has 
let one down. 273-18D 
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The weakness of REGAIN here 
was that read in conjunction 
with the Clue this Alternative 
inferred that one necessarily and 
invariably loses trust in a per¬ 
son who lets one down. This is 
far from being true, since whe, 
ther or not one loses trust in a 
person who lets one down de¬ 
pends entirely on the nature of 
the let—down. For instance, a 
person may accept an invita¬ 
tion to a dinner party and then 
inadvertently lot one down at 
the last minute—when too late 
to invite a substitute—by being 
unable to fulfil the engagement. 
Such an occurrence may induce 
a certain loss of amiability, but 
not loss ol trust. There are 
many other types of let-down 
ivhich are of too slight a charac¬ 
ter to involve loss of trust. For 
this reason we considered RE¬ 
GAIN an unsatisfactory possible 
Solution. Whereas REGAIN in 
the given context inferred that 
lieing let down invariably con¬ 
notes loss of trust in a person, 
the statement completed by the 
Alternative RETAIN merely 
averred in effect that it is often 
difficult not to lose trust in a 
person who has let one down, 
the truth of which assertion we 
held to be self-evident. 

(Regain)—As we grow older. the 
ambitions of youth are hard to 
this. 293-26 A 

(Regain)—It’s often easy lor 

clever woman to-the love of 

a man who is unatractive to 
other women. 420-26A 

We readily agreed that as a rule 
a clever woman can RETAIN 
the love of a man who is 
unatractive to other woman, 
and that it is often easy for her 
to do so. But we did not think 
there were such good grounds 
for assuming that it is often 
I easy (mark that word easy) for 
even a clever woman to REGAIN 
\he love of a man, though he is 
unattractive to other women. 
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The word regain made it cleai 
that she had lost his love. 
Whether it is easy for her to 
regain it must therefore depend 
on the reason or the love beinu 
lost and the feelings of the 
man. His love may have 
turned to hatered. 

RETARD, V. t., to arrest the pro. 
gress of; v.i., to delay. 

(Reward)—How often does some, 
thing unforeseen “—ambition* 
man. 200-51 

RETARDED, p, p., retard. 

(Rewarded)—Refusal to take risk* 
result in many a man being this 
bv iiis employers. 

129.27,^ 

There is an element of risk in tlu 
conduct of virtually all progte*' 
sive business concerns. . Enter 
prise ..cannotes risk. Even thf 
most soundly conducted banks 
take risks, but reasonable one*^ 
When a salesman orders a quan 
tity of goods which he hopes f( 
dispose of at a good profit he is 
taking a risk. Retarded wa^ 
thus clearly an apt solution 
It may well be that some mer 
are Rewarded by their employ 
ers for refusing to take ri^s ii 

I certain instances, but th« 
“many" in the Clue surelv 
went too far for this alternative 

RETARDS, third persoi# sing 
retard. 

(Rewards)—Early success some 
times this a brilliant youn>> 
artist. 236-30A 

We were of the opinion that now- 
a-days early success more often 
than sometimes rewards die 
young artist who merits die 
description brillium Gone are the 
days when genius was so often 
only posthumously recognized. 
This IS the era of the “talent 
.scout", when almost every art 
seems to have a roving band of 
commercial minded sleuths on 
the look out for anything 
which is exploitable. In their 
zeal they sometimes seem in 
over-reach themselves, judging 
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by some of the surrealist mons¬ 
trosities and modern music 
which are inflicted upon us! 
That early success sometimes 
RETARDS a brilliant young 
artist we felt to be a simple^ 
statement of fact. Sometimes 
popular success goes to his head 
and in order further to feed his 
flattered vanity he devotes his 
talents to giving hia admirers 
“the mixture a.& l>elore'’ to the 
detriment of his art. Sometimes 
it is his commercial backers who 
persuade him to follow that 
course, as witness the case of 
young authors who win great 
success with a particular kind of 
book and whose publishers de¬ 
mand from them further work 
of a similar character. 

ITORT, n., a sharp reply, an 
insult. 

(Report)—Good one shows that 
boy's alert. 16-20D 

(Report)—Often the more effective 
for being restrained. 216-26A 
iVED. V. i., to indulge in wild fes¬ 
tivities; n., wild festivities. 
(Rebel, Repel)—^IVlany soldiers do 
this in war. ' 8-26A 

(Rebel) — Often gives police 
trouble. 15-23A 

(Rebel, Repel)—Some high-spirited 
youngsters are inclined to—m 
^ school. 96-29A 

EVIL.E, V. t., to slander, abuse, 
rail. 

(Revise)—When we this s^ieech or 
expression of opinion it shows 
we are keenly dissatisfied with 
it. 166-8A 

Have you t!ver reviled anything, 
if only through sheer jealousy, 
with which you were not keenly 
dissatisfied? No member of the 
Committee could recall that he 
had, and we agreed that the act 
of reviling is necessarily an ex¬ 
pression of keen dissatisfaction. 
In our opinion, therefore RE¬ 
VILE faithfully met the re¬ 
quirements of the Clue. It was 
felt that REVISE would have 
been a somewhat forced solu¬ 
tion, if only because it so res. 
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tricted the scope of the Clue- 
But the chief reason for re¬ 
jecting this alternative was the 
adverb “keenly." When we re¬ 
vise a speech or expression o£ 
opinion it may show that we 
are dissatisfied with it but by 
no means necessarily tliat we 
are keenly dissatisfied. 

(Revere)—Poor people often 

-a man because of his 

wealth. 42 6-170 

REVILED, p. p. revile. 

(Revised)—Politicians statements 
are often, 13-3D 

REVISE, V. t., to reconsider for the 
purpose of correction, to alter. 

(Devise)—Usually the livelier an 
author's imagination the easier 
it is for him to this a plot. 

176-17A 

To warrant the selection of DE¬ 
VISE we felt that this Clue 
would have had to be a positive 
and unequivocal statement. In 
our opinion, just as the more 
lullblooded a man is the more 
he bleeds when he is cut, as cei. 
tainly does an author, the live¬ 
lier his imagination, find it the 
easier to devise a plot. Usually, 
therefore, in relation to tlie pos¬ 
sible solution DEVISE rendered 
the Clue an understatement we 
considered. On the other hand 
we could coccive the creation of 
a certain type of plot which an 
author, no matter how lively his 
imagination might find it impos¬ 
sible to REVISE, though we 
agreed that more often than not 
an author gifted with lively 
creative faculties wouliX be abte 
effect such revision. 

(Devise)—Fortunes of war often 
compel general to this plans at 
short notice. 153-16A 

REVISING, p. p., realise. 

( Devising) —Even conscientiou ;3 
workers tend to be impatient 
of boss who seems continual** 

ly to be-office rules, 

437-110 
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RIB n., a latral extension of the 
shine or keel. 

(Rig. Rip, Rim)—Delicate- 

should be treated with care 
to avoid injury! 448-31A 
RICE, n., a cereal producing a 
seed much used for food. 

(Mice)—Eaten and particularly re¬ 
lished l)y many Eastern races. 

54-12A 

(Mice)—Aversion to "—" amounts', 
almost to obsession with some j 
Westerners. 193-27Dj 

RICH, ad., co.stly, luxuriant. : 

(Rice)—One is apt speedily to j 
grow tired ol this food. 1 

172.28A I 

As well say one is apt speedily to ! 
grow tired of bread as ot rice, 
which IS the stciple food of 
countless millions in the Eastern 
hemisphere. Tho.se not accus¬ 
tomed to eating either food may 
speedily grow tired of it if it is 
suddenly made a regular feature 
of their diet. But surely that 
does ont justify the sweeping 
assertion contemplated in the 
Clue, even modified as it was 
slightly by apt to. The alter¬ 
native RICE in this context 
would have borne no implica¬ 
tion that it comprised the whole 
of a person’s diet. With the 
solution RICH, on the other j 
hand, the word food in the Clue i 
clearly meant food in general. 
Now no large section of the 
world's population is accustom- i 
ed to eating rich food continual¬ 
ly as rice or bread is eaten. Rich | 
food is eaten only occasionally | 
a very good reason being that 
one is apt speedily to grow tired 
of it. 

(Rice)—People unaccustomed to 
this food are apt to be easily 
upset by it. 395-20A 

Rich food is commonly under¬ 
stood to mean food containing 
fats, oils and spices, which 
obviously may well upset a 
stomach unaccustomed to it. And 
^ that people unaccustomed to 
jRICH food are apt to be easily 
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upset by it was, we thought, so [ 
self-evident that it scarcely callrS 
ed for argument. RICE, on the 1 
other hand, is a plain, whole, 
some food, containing nothing 
likely to upset the stomacli. 
That people unaccustomed ui 
rice are apt to be easil-y up.set 
by it was in our view, a highly 
questionable statement. ^ 

RICK, n., slight sprain or strain. ] 
(Kick, Lick, Pick)—Usually paUi- 
' {u\ 197-20D 

RIDE, V. t., to be carried on tlie 
back of. V. i., to travel oi. 
horse-back. 

(Rise. Rile)—A certain courage 
needed to do this. 160-8L 

Certam here dtmotes “some, 
though perhaps not much' 
RIDE was held to be an alto- 
j gether apt solution particularly 

I when read as ’Tide on hor.sf*. 

1 back" its customary meaning 

I when there is no indication 

otherwise and the word is used 
verbally. Who will deny that 
without a certain courage out* 
could never learn to ride a horse? 
RISE was considered to be k'^s 
apt because it was so vague. 
Perhaps the most rational inter¬ 
pretation was "rise in the 
world", but the Committee ques. 
tinned whether one could reason¬ 
ably generalise on such ^a suh 
ject in this loose manner. A 
]>est one would ]>e guilty of ai 
understatement. Often, perhap 
usually much courage is need<‘t 
to rise in the w'orld. Similarl} 
vague, RILE was felt to be tht 
least apt, because the questior 
whether courage were necdof 
would necessarily depend upo) 
who was to be riled. 

(Rise)—Persons who-wilhoii 

sufficient aliility are apt i 
come a cropper. 407-24. 

When there is no indication ^ 
the contrary, RIDE in its veih-^ 
sense is normally taken to 
"ride on horseback". And '' 
thought that the statement con 
pie ted by this Solution was i 
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more and no less than the truth 
—that Iverson who ride on 
horseback without sufficient 
ability are apt to come a 
cropper. Wc thought there 
was less to be said for RISE 
because even when read as a 
rise in the world, it seemed that 
apt to conie a cropper was 
something of an exaggeration. 
Can you not think of somebody 
who has got on in the world 
—perhaps through favouritism j 
or being in the right place at j 
the right time—and who. tiespite ; 
lack of sufficient ability, shows 
little signs of coming a cropper? 
Remember, to lack sufficu'iit 
ability is not to lack any ability. 

RIDERS, n., those who ride horses, j 

(Rivers)—Their leaping over bar. | 
riers is often followed by disas- ! 
ter. 55-lD j 

RIFT, n., a fissurO. split, crack. 

(Riot)—Means a threat to Peace. 

8.3D 

A "Riot" is an uproar, an angry 
disturbance which constitutes 
not merely "a threat to Peace", 
but a definite breach of it. 

(Gift)—Progress of a love affair Is 
sometimes helped by a trifling 
one. 41-21D 

(Ri.ot)—Breach of csistei conven¬ 
tion often causes in village. 

91-IOA 

I took the adverb often as a 
pointer; With Riot as the solu¬ 
tion the statement in the clue 
could I submit, have been an 
unjustifiable reflection on rural 
society. That a breach of caste 
convention often causes a rift 
is a tenable argument but the 
vast majority of such splits are 
settled peacefully. 

(Riot) —Sometimes causes good 
friends to become bitter ene- 
mies. 172-281) 

(Riot) — Intolerance sometimes 
causes this in a community. 

210-70 

(Rise, Risk)—When we are young 
we tend to take this less serious¬ 
ly- 265-19Di 
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RIFTS, n., pi., 

(Riots) — Trifling disagreements 
between two people often lead 
to these. 125-ID 

"Trifling disagreements" and 
"often" made the selected alter¬ 
native seem the apter. Read 
figuratively. "Rift" means "in¬ 
cipient di.ssension," which may 
well be confined to two people. 
Hence, from a trifling disagree¬ 
ment between two people to a 
rift IS but a short step. Tho 
statement completed by Rifts 
being thus clarified, most read¬ 
ers will, I think, be able to 
testify to its truth from per- 
.sonal expeneme. With as 

the solution "often" to my 
mind would have been an ex¬ 
aggeration. A not is a far 
giaver development than a rift 
and even in India comparative¬ 
ly seldom results from a trifl¬ 
ing disagreement. 

(Biffs, (dfts* Tiffs)—Trifling ones 
are common between lovers! 

249.17D 

The word biff means a hard blow 
and as such cannot be reduced 
by qualification to mean a 
miki tap, such as is some times 
playfully indulged m by lovers. 
BIFFS, therefore, was inadmis¬ 
sible here. It is debatable whe¬ 
ther (ill'TS are common between 
lovers, but granting that they 
are, what grounds are there for 
as.serting that such presents are 
of trifling; value-'Manv^ may well 
be relatively costly and those 
that are inexfx^nsive may well 
be tar from trifling in their 
signiticance to the recipients. 
TTFI'S automatically rejected 
ilsell, because the meaning of 
the term tiff is a "tiifling or 
slight quarrel!". which ren, 
den-d the word trifling in the 
Clue redundant. There remain¬ 
ed RIFTS, meaning dissension 
ami temporary separation. and 
everybody who has ever been a 
lover will agree that these regret¬ 
table differences are deplorably 
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common between sweethearts. 
They will doubtless also recall 
the sweet compensation which 
‘'making it up again” brings! 

RIG, n. costume, a dodge. 

(Wig)—Often denotes calling of 
wearer. 18-8A 

(Rug)—At least one warm one is 
indispensable requirement for 
passenger taking world cruise. 

66.16D 

I rejected Rug because it could 
reasonably be argued that in the 
circumstances mentioned a rug 
would not be an indispensable 
requirement. It might be help¬ 
ful or even advisable to take 
one^. but certainly not essential. 
On the other hand, at least one 
warm rig i.e., costume or suit of 
clothes would unquestionably by 
indispensable in view of the 
various cold climates through 
which one would travel on a 
world cruise. 

(Dig)—A jealous woman will often 

try to aggravate a rival by 
means of a smart one. 139-lOD 
“Aggravate” seemed scarcely to go 
far enough for the alternative 
Dig. A smart d«g would be more 
likely to infuriate than 
merely to provoke in the cir¬ 
cumstances envisaged. The apt¬ 
ness of Rig, meaning dress or 
clothes, is, alas! obvious. 

(Rag)—Young people naturally take 
pleasure in a gay one. 177-22D1 
(Rib, Rip)—The staid are apt to I 
regard daring this as shocking. 

224-31A 

(Rag)—Elderly people often frown 
on one which appealed to them 
when young. 245.23D 

(Rag)— Cheap one seldom ap¬ 
peals much to person of taste. 

279.33A 

A person of taste is one who. 
among other things, admires 
and enjoys excellence in art 
and literature. A cheap RAG 
is a journal which traffics in per¬ 
sonalities and which presents 
political and other happenings in 
a lurid style and which unneces¬ 


sarily emphasizes the baser side 
of human nature. To say that 
a cheap rag seldom appeals m^'Ch 
to a person of taste would, 
therefore we considered., be an 
absurd understatement. Such 
a journal, we considered, could 
never appeal at all to anybody 
truly describable as a j^rson of 
taste. The same objection appli¬ 
ed to RIG reading cheap in its 
figurative sense, vulgar. In 
relation to RIG, therefore, 
cheap could only be read in its 
literal meaning, inexpensive. 
The material of a cheap rig, 
i.e. inexpensive dress, must of 
necessity be of inferior quality 
and material of inferior quality, 
besides being often coarse and 
unpleasing in appearance, tends 
quickly to become mishappen. 
It does not withstand stress and 
cleaning so well as material of 
superior quality. For these 
reasons we felt it could reason¬ 
ably lie held that although a 
person of taste might not 
strongly object to a cheap rig, it 
seldom appeals much to him or 
her. 

(Rag)—People of refinement are 
seldom tolerant of vulgar one. 

363-35A 

(Rag)—Nowadays we accept un¬ 
moved many a this that would 
have shocked our grand-par^ts. 

I 401.30A 

RIGHT, adj., straight, just, morally 
go(id; n.. just or proper conduct. 

(Siglit)—Suddenly to be deprived 
ol this is often tragic. 69-14A 

I rej(;ctfd Sight because it is a/- 
ways “tragic” when a person is 
suddenly deprived of his or her 
sight. But as regards the de¬ 
privation of a right, whether 
and when this is “tragic” de¬ 
pends entirely on the circums¬ 
tances of the particular case. 
Thus Right fitted the phrasing 
of the Clue much more aptly 
than Sight. 

(Tight)—Man who is this is usual¬ 
ly ready to argue with anyone 
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who disagrees with him. 

103-12A 

May I suggest the word “argue*' 
in the Clue should have guided 
all solvers to the selected solu¬ 
tion Right. To argue means to 
discuss in a reasoning manner 
and seldom. I submit, is the man 
who is Tight able or anxious to 
conduct a discussion thus. A 
man in that condition is com¬ 
monly ready to quarrel or bicker 
with anyone who disagrees with 
him, but not, in the true sense 
of the word to argue. On the 
other hand it is surely undeni¬ 
able that the man who is Right 
and knows he is right about 
some point or other which is or 
has been disputed is “usually*' 
ready to argue the matter with 
anyone who disagrees with him. 
Sometimes he may consider 
argument a waste of time, but 
as a rule, I suggest, he is quite 
prepared to uphold and impart 
his convictions. 

(Tight)—Even when he is obvious¬ 
ly this, nagging wile is apt to 
argue with her husband. 




The word argue was taken to b 
the pointer. In the sentence com 
pleted by TIGHT no cau.se fo 
mere argument \Nas suggestec 
but rather one for abuse, espe 
mally from the wife described 
I'Jie solutioi 
^iGtiT was complimentary tc 
contex 

and implied some point at issue 
(Might)—Knowledge that one has 
on one s side tends to give on< 

confidence. 198 - 21 ,^ 

might on one's side means one 
knows one is superior in a physi. 

and material sense to the 
>Pposing force or forces, and this 
iMiowIedge, we felt does not 
con- 

ence, but definitely inspires it. 

that one has 
nii 1 ^ s side involves 

«ioral principles and is on quite 
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a different plane. Most of us 
cherish a deep belief in the fun- 
damental principles of justice 
and equity and we believe that 
if our cause is based on these 
fundamental principles it must 
prevail in the end, no matter 
how overwhelming the oppossing 
material forces may be. Thus| 
w^e thought it could truly be said' 
that in a spritual sense the 
knowledge that one has RIGHT 
on one's side tends to give one 
confidence. 

(Light, Tight)—It usually proves 

futile to contradict person who 
is this. 213-6D 

(Fight, Might)—^Lovc of this is in¬ 
herent in mankind. 240-25D 

(Fight)—‘Most of us keenly resent 
losing one. 243-25D 

All kinds of combats, physical, 
mental, social, political, moral, 
etc., come under the heading of 
fights and while there are some 
which most of us keenly resent 
losing there are many which we 
fail to w'in without the emotion 
of resentment being kindled at 
all There is be it noted, .a 
marked difference between re¬ 
sentment and disappointment. A 
RIGHT is a privilege to which 
one is entitled or something to 
w’hich one has just claim, and 
we thought it could truly be 
said that most of us do keenly 
resent lo.sing such, the exceptions 
perhaps being when one is de¬ 
prived of a right through one's 
own folly or carelessness. 

(Fight, Liglit, Tight)—WTien per¬ 
sons are this they care little 
about criticism of others as a 
rule. 261-14D 

(Light, Might, Tight)—We are 
usually ready to support a friend 
who is this. 279-20D 

(Tight)—It iv» sometimes difficult 
with new shoes to tell whether 
it is this. 280-36A 

That we are usually ready to 
support, i.e. physically control, 
a friend w^ho is TIGHT, we 
readily agreed, but we thought. 
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it very questionable whether 
we are as willing hgura- 
tively to uphold a friend who is 
inebriated. In that condition he 
might well give expression to 
opinions and contentions with 
which we strongly disagree. For 
this reason we considered TIGHT 
a weak Alternative. That we 
are usually ready to support 
friend who is RKjHT couhl not. 
We thought, be seriously disput¬ 
ed—h(; or she might well be 
considered a poor friend who 
failed to fuihl this obligation, j 
Some ol you may have thought 
that Ksuully did n<jt go far ; 
enough in this context and that ; 
we are always ready to sup|K>il | 
a friend who is RIGHT. But 
there are occasions when tactful-1 
ness, in the interests of the friend j 
concerned, preclude one from 
lending supp<irl. There are also 
occasions when by reason of the 
circumstance's one is not in a 
position to offer any support. 

(Light)—When one is worried, how 
hard it is to make this conver¬ 
sation at a party ! 302-37A 

(Light)—We usually feel some res- 
pc'ct for person w'lio takes defeat 
in this spirit. 311-21D 

(Fight)—Not many jx^ople are very 
keen to this injustices which do 
not affect them personally. 

.151-38 A 

We feared that even the words not 
many might well be regarded as 
by implication overstating the 
number of people who are very 
keen (mark those words very 
keen) to fight injustices whicii 
do not affect them personally. 
We therefore felt that, instead ol 
the w'ords not many, some 
phrase implying an even smaller 
number, such as very ^ew. would 
have been more appropriate with 
the Alternative VJGHT, parti¬ 
cularly in view of the words 
very keen. Our preference was 
for RIGHT because it did not 
necessarily have such far-reach¬ 
ing implications as FIGHT. 
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One may possibly right an in. 
justice witli comparativef ease; 
certainly one may do so with¬ 
out fighting. 

(Might)—How often do most of 
us wish we had the this to do 
as W'e would like ! 357-5L> 

The exclamatory how often meann 
broadly speaking very often, and 
the Committee considered that 
the statement completed by 
MIGHT was not supported bv 
common observation. If the 
averagf* jx'rson longed very often 
for the MKillT to do as ho 
liked, he would naturally at- 
t(*mpt to transform the desiro 
into reality, bringing us a glut 
of budtling dictators and mak¬ 
ing the world worse today than 
it is. Fortunately this is not the 
case, ami it was felt that RIGHT 
was more apt in this context 
Legal. s(jciai and family codes o 
behaviour are e.ssential to civili 
sation as we know it, and fo 
the common wxTfare of humanit 
nobo<ly can be allowed to do a 
he pl(*ases. Although rcasone 
thought usually proves that at 
patently prdty restrictions on oi 
liberty and freedom are real 
for our benefit as a whole, mo 
of u.s have at times cavillt 
against such regulations and li 
Committee felt it true to .sr 
that very often most of iis wi 
we had the RIGHT to do as \ 
liked 

(Light, Tight)—Even the im 
loving wife is apt to become < 
aspe^rated by husband habitna 
this! 353-2 

It was agreed that TIGHT in 1 
context would complete an 
tion not strictly correct J 
would amount to an underst: 
ment, for a husband who 
habitually drunk would 
more likely to upset or 
miserable a most loving < 
rather than make her 
ed. This latter argiin 
applied also to LIGHT, in ten 
ing this Alternative in the ' 
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justiliable sense of being loose 
in morals. These two Alterna. 
fives were accordingly rejected. 
RIGHT was considered to be 
the most apt Solution to this 
Clue not only because of the 
air of flippancy intioduce<i by 
the <i?cclamation mark—which 
would have little signilicanco 
allied with the reiected Alterna. 
fives—but also because a man 
wlio is always correct in every, 
thing he says or does and who 
never makes human mistakes 
will annoy any average person. 
This reaction would be less 
strong in the case ot a most 
loving wife as she would 
naturally be more tolerant, and 
the Commitee felt justified in 
.saying that she would be apt to 
' become exasperated by such a 
a husband. 

(Might)—Believing he has-on 

his side in conflict often tends to 
make man unreasonable. 

416.17D 

We thought that lielieving he has 
^tght on his side in a conflict is 
less likely to make a man un¬ 
reasonable than believing he 
has might on his side. And we 
preferred RIGHT as being more 
in accord with the restraint m 
the words often tends to make. 
Perhaps some of you questioned 
w’hether believing he lias right 
on his side in a conflict does 
often tend to make a man 
unreasonable. But mark those 
words Believing he has right 

on his side .Not havMg 

right on his side.. “A man 
finds he has been wrong at 
every preceding stage of his 
career, only to tleduce the 
astonishing conclusion that he 
is at last entirely right" wrote 
a sage. And alas! is it not the 
rule for each antagonist in a 
conflict to believe he has right 
on his side? If you doubt that, 
go to the law courts. And surely 
this belief that he has right on 
his side often tends to make a 
man unreasonable. 


I (Tight)—They are usually com 

temptible people who seem 
I continually to be boasting 

: about how often they are- 

I 444-24D. 

RIGHTLY, adv., properly strictly. 

(Lightly) — Selt-righteous peoplO 
! seldom judge an offender thus, 

I 138-38A 

■ Selt-righteous provided the key to 
I this problem. I suggest. Tho 
word means reliance on one’s 
sup{X)sed righteousness, or a 
sense of one’s own merit or 
goodness, especially if over-esti* 
maleil- Therefore, it does not 
necessarily follow that because 
' people* are self-righteous they, 

seldom judge an offender lightly 
Sell-righteousness does, however^ 
imply lack of human sympathy 
i and understanding without whichi. 

one can seldom judge an offenk 
del nghtlv. 

iRIGHTS, n , pi. Right privileges. 

; properties. 

! (Fights)—^Malcontent often talks a 

! lot about his . 414-61> 

i (Fights)—Probably to most of ns 

j other people’s.usually seem 

i less important than our own. 

! 421-21A 

I'rIGS, n., pi. Rig. 

j (Rags, Wigs, Wags)—Gay one« aro 
usually an outstanding features 
I of successful musical comedies. 

253-30I>i 

There is an American slang expres¬ 
sion glad rags, meaning Sunday 
I dress or clothes, but tliis had nO' 

I applic.ation to the statement 

j made here. The word rags, by 

I itself and in one of its colloquiaJt 

! sense, means old or tattered gar-^ 

ments. This too w’as clearly ill. 
fitting with the context of thoj 
Clue, In its other colloquial, 
senses RAGS was equally ill-( 
fitting, having regard to tha* 
phrasing of the Clue, in particu¬ 
lar the w'ord gay, and we, there¬ 
fore, had no hesitation in reject^ 
ing this possible Solution. Wa 
could think of no factual 
grounds for contending that 
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WIGS are usually an outstand. 
ing feature of successful musical 
comedies. The same objection ap¬ 
plied to WAGS in view of the 
words usually and outstanding 
feature. Another objection to 
this Alternative was that the 
persons who provide the fun in 
musical comedies are termed 
"comedians". Wags and come, 
dians are by no means always in_ 
terchangeable terms. Reflecting 
on musical comedies in general 
and successful ones in particular, 
we were agreed that their most 
outstanding features are usually 
the songs the dances, the skill 
and physical charms of the cho¬ 
rus, the lavish settings and the 
bright and colourful costumes, 
i.e. RIGS. Hence our choice of 
the latter. 

-IHLE. V. i., to annoy, exasperate. 
(Rule)—How well most women 
known how to ‘'—’' a man ! 

54.36A 

In view of the vast number of un. 
married and repressed women in 
the world I could not help think¬ 
ing, that, having regard to the 
clause "most women," the solu. 
tion rule would be rather an 
overstatement. Had the clue been 
restricted to wives alone I feel 
that rule would have had strong¬ 
er claims for consideration. On 
the other hand, can it be gain¬ 
said that "most women" have 
a natural aptitude for provoking 
man to the limits of exaspera. 
tion! At the risk of my seeming 
dogmatic and on behalf of my 
fellow-men may I submit ;that 
when she is taunting a man stf 
woman is always several degrees 
more irrational, unfair and un¬ 
scrupulous than any man could 
be. If it suits her purpose a 
woman will not hesitate to mis¬ 
interpret deliberately a man's 
actions or remarks. She will tax 
him with unkindness or harshness 
when he has manifestly shown 
-consideration and forbearance, 
And she will exaggerate a bubble, l 
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of harmless vanity into a veri, 
table balloon of masculine con- 
ceit. I could embellish my argu¬ 
ments with many more familiar 
illustrations but I think these 
few will sufiice to show why I 
considered rile the more apt 
solution. 

(Rule)—The average woman likes 
to feel she can this her lover. 

172.3aA 

RULE, unqualified, as it would 
have been in this context, is a 
very sweeping term. We could 
not agree that the average wo¬ 
man likes to feel she can rule her 
man, least of all while he is still 
only her lover. Rather does it 
flatter the average woman’s 
vanity to feel that her man has 
a strong character. True, she 
likes to have her own way with 
him in many directions, but 
even then she usually contrives 
to make him decide—^in her 
favour! The ruling desire of the 
average woman with her lover is 
to increase his love for her. And 
her ability to RILE him is often 
not only the measure of his love 
but a potential means of increas¬ 
ing it. The rousing of jealousy is 
an important instance. There are 
other instances, when, exploit¬ 
ing her lover’s desire to rule her. 
she nlcs him by being perveree 
only to yeild to his subsequ^t 
persuasions, thereby flattering 
his vanity more than if she had 
never been perverse! 

(Rule)—How subtly is a clever wo¬ 
man able to this a man! 

238-14A 

It has long been generally accept¬ 
ed that a clever woman is often 
able to rule a man without his 
being conscious of it. With that 
general belief we are unreserved¬ 
ly in agreement. But it must 
not be forgotten that in such 
cases the woman usually has 
great charm of appearance or 
personality, or both, and the 
man usually either loves her or 
entertains a warm regard for her. 
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Now, this Clue made an unquali¬ 
fied assertion in regard to what¬ 
ever the solution denoted and 
we were of the opinion that it 
was too sweeping in relation to 
the possible solution, RULE. 
Many a clever woman is devoid 
of charm, both of looks and per- ' 
sonality. We thought that un- ! 
less a man entertains some re- | 
gard for her it is very question- | 
able whether a clever woman ! 
would be able to rule him, no I 
matter how subtle her tactics. 
RILE, we consid€‘red, w'as much 
more in accord w'ith the phras¬ 
ing of the Clue. A clever wo¬ 
man. whether attractive or other, 
wise, is always able subtly to an¬ 
noy a man if she so desires. She 
is a mistress of cunning innuen¬ 
do and oblique personal referen¬ 
ces w'hich she know^s will prick 
his vanity or wound his pride, 
and she usually appears to be 
completely innocent of any de. 
sire to hurt or annoy when she is 
pursuing both these objects with 
deadly precision! 

(Rely, Rule)—Emotional person Is 
usually easy to this. 289-15D 

(Rule)—^Pushful people often this 
those w'ho are modest. 322-25A 

We could not support the assertion 
that pushful people often RULE 
those who are modest, because 
modest |>eople are by no means 
necessarily weak characters. On 
the contrary, modest t>eople often 
have strong characters, arising 
out of their judicious assessment 
of human vanity. Modest peo¬ 
ple, however, are not necessarily 
saintly in temper or forbearance, 
and we agreed that pushful peo¬ 
ple, by their overbearing man. 
ner, often HILE them. 

(Rule)—Good boss seldom lets em¬ 
ployee this him. 352-18A 

(Rule)—^How easy it usually is for 
a woman to this a man in love 
with her! S67-34A 

Had this Clue read "infatuated** 
instead of in love a good case 
could have been put forward for 


I RULE, but in this context we* 
felt that usually coupled witl^ 

I the exclamatory how easy was 
too strong to justify this Alter¬ 
native. The average woman is 
gratified and her self-esteem en¬ 
hanced when her lover by 
strength of character is not sus¬ 
ceptible to her domination, and 
as her main object is to main¬ 
tain and even increase his love 
for her, we consideied she is 
more inclined to encourage hinv 
to “w'ear the trousers", stimulat¬ 
ing in him an exaggerated pro¬ 
tective instinct. On the other 
hand a man in love is usually 
very sensitive so far as his sweet¬ 
heart is concerned, and, being 
feminine, she sometimes inten¬ 
tionally riles him by teasing, by 
making him jealous or by an 
apparent coolness towards him— 

I all of which serve to inflame his 
desire for her. At other times 
she irritates him without mean, 
ing to. bv chance word or deed 
because of his sensitivity. We 
cagreed, that RILE was an apt 
Solution here. 

RILED, p. p. file, 

(Ruled)—^Tolerant men seldom 

allow themselves to be this by 
prejudice. 135-14D 

To be Ruled by something is to be 
dominated or governed by it. 
Now surely the occasions must 
be so rare in which tolerant men 
allow themselves to" be ruled by 
prejudice that this alternative 
would have called for unquali¬ 
fied assertion, i.e., "Tolerant 
men do not allow themselves—** 
On the other hand, there is more 
likelihood—though not much 

more. I suggest—of tolerant men 
being riled by prejudice, if only 
tHJcause of its cruelty. This al¬ 
ternative seemed thus to be more 
consonant with the adverb "sel¬ 
dom" in the Clue. It does not 
follow that because a tolerant 
man is riled he will give vent ta 
his feelings or be influenced ix» 
his judgment by them. 
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(Oiled)—^Man who easily becomes 
this is apt to be trying com¬ 
panion. 325-32A 

It depends on his temperament and 
character whether the man who 
easily becomes slightly drunk, 
i e. OILED is apt to be a trying 
companion. He might in tliis 
elevated condition, be much 
more amusing than when sober! 
But the man who loses his tem¬ 
per over trifles, i.c. who becomes 
easily RILED is certainly, we 
agreed, apt to be an embarrass¬ 
ing and exa.sperating companion 
(Oiled)—Man wflio is this is usually 
at disadvantage in logical argu¬ 
ment. ' 375-lOA 

(Oiled)—As a rule man is least 
likeable when he is this. 

380-12D 

There -would have been more to J)e 
said for the Alternative OILED 
if it meant really drunk. But it 
means only slightly drunk. We 
felt we were on safer ground 
with the statement that as a rule 
a man is least likeable w'hen he 
is RILED, that is, irritated, 
vexed', angered. 

(Ruled)—It seldom takes one long 
to discover whether person is the 
type that is easily this. 

395-ID 

A man's being easily RILED is 
only one aspect of his character 
and one that is normally soon 
obvious. To know whether lie 
is easily RULED, on the other 
hand might well require a deeper 
knoAvledge of his nature, and in 
consequence might take much 
longer. Still more so a woman, 
perhaps ! We therefore thought 
that RILED accorded better 
with the phrase it seldom tahes 
one long. 

(Ruled)—Person easily.often 

seem surprisigly unconscious of 
their weakness. 425-26A 

We thought the word surpx’is- 
ingly was very important in 
the Clue. When people are 
easily RILED, or angered, the 
fact is usually so obvious 


that it is hard to believe that 
they themselves can be un¬ 
conscious of their weakness. 
And so hard to believe that 
although they so frequently 
do seem unconscious of their 
weakness we continue to be 
surprised. On the other hand, 
most people are RULED m 
so many ways and to such an 
extent nowadays that whe¬ 
ther they are easily ruled is 
not, we thought, so obvious. 
All this, quite apart from 
whether people who are easi¬ 
ly ruled seemed unconscious 
of their weakness so fre¬ 
quently as people easily riled 
seem unconscious of theirs. 

RING, n., a circle, a circular area 
for races. 

(Riiik)—Where enthusiastic novices 
frequently see stars. 28-7A 

(Rink) — Where expert footwork 
ofU*n wins applause. 76-29A 
I preferred I^ing to Rtnh primarily 
becau.se in my opinio* footwork 
of itself is comparatively less 
important on the latter than in 
the former, where, moreover, the 
term most commonly applies. If 
the accompli.shment can so be 
analvse<l, skating must surely be 
regarded as much more a mujlter 
of iKxlilv poise than mere m^e- 
ment of the feel. Would a 
skater practise foot-work? This 
must, however receive the es- 
jx-cial attention of a boxer, 
who may be clever with his 
hands but clumsy with his feet. 
In Die ‘'noble art" criticism is 
commonly directed at foot-work, 
which itself may decide a con¬ 
test. Furthermore, when a boxer 
is applauded by spectators un¬ 
acquainted with the finer points 
of the game for a blow well de¬ 
livered, it may often be that 
foot-work has done more towards 
the winning of such applause 
than actual dealing of the blow. 
Finally', expert skating must 
much more often than not go 
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unapplauded because rinks are wise? Moreover, big political 

seldom used for exhibition riots in a country might inspire 

skating as compared with confidence abroad where none 

merely recreational purpose. existed, as showing sign that a 

Experts are not likely to receive reign ot tyranny had not broken 

rlemonstrative attention when the people’s spirit and giving 
merely skating for pleasure. grounds for hope that the tyrants 

INGER, n., one who rings bells. would be overthrown. 

(Singer)—Produces musical notes (Rifts)—Political-ofte 

. r • 1 1 . 21-12D wildly exa^gera^ 

INKS, n , artificial skating surfaces. nnric 4S 

(Winks, J^inks)—Responsible for ' ^ . 

many couples b e c o m i n g RIP, n., a dissipated person. 


(Rifts)—Political-often givo 

rise to wildly exaggerated re¬ 
ports. 438-23A 


acquainted. 39-9A 1 

KfTS, n., pb, not, disturbances \ 
of the peace. i 

(Rifts)—Political.usually make ; 

big news. 414-ID 

(Rills)—Big political.in a 

countly often undermine con¬ 
fidence in it abroad. 415-19D 

Our objection to RUTS here was 
that so much would dejx'rul on 
the nature of the ritts and 
particularly the political party 
in which they occurred. It they 
were in a party that was drag¬ 
ging the countrv^ down or 
threatened to do .so, then they 
might inspire confidence rather 
than undermine it And even if 
the party concerned were not 
believed to be liad lor the 
country, confidence need not bt* 
undermined provided there were 
another party that could be 
relied on to provide a good 
government. Again, the rifts 
might give rise to a coalition 
better suited for government 
than any one party alone. We 
felt we were on .safer groun<l in 
saying that big political RIOTS 
often undermine confidence 
abroad. Perhaps some of vou 
thought that often understated 
the case. Now that big political 
riots in a country may give rise 
to apprehension more frequently 
than often, we agreed, but*' 
undermine confidence" went fur- 
i ther. And what if such riots 
I were dealt with in a manner that 
I ^served to emphasize the stability 
i Of the country rather than other- 
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(Rib, Rig)—To mend one some¬ 

times calls for very careful 
handling 72-38A 

Rig IS capable of sevt^ral interpre¬ 
tations iiKluding that ol human 
attire. This compaied with the 
clarity ol the Clue read with 
«-iliier of the other alternatives, 
was ‘'O vague that the discerning 
solver could, I thought, dismiss 
it after cursory consideration. 
To mend one seemed out of 
keeping with suit of clothes or 
the general ensemble ot a 
wonuin’s dress, for which 
particular article of garment 
must be claiming attention. By 
puttitig a farfetched Construc¬ 
tion on rib one got wife, but 
in mv opinion to mend 
(reform) an erring wife calls 
most often, if not alwav's. for 
very c^ircful handling. Taking 
rib literally the same argument 
applied even more strongly 
becau.se a life might be at stake. 
T.ikewise a flissoliite person or 
rake must invariably call for 
very careful handling if he is to 
be meiKled. And in this 
figurative sense Rip too w'as in- 
;ipplical)le which brought the 
solver to the fundamental inter¬ 
pretation of Rip, that is a tear 
or r€'nt. No such objection, 1 
submit attached to Rib read 
thus. To mend a tear does some, 
limes, as will cloth of a delicate 
texture, call for very careful 
handling. 

(Rig)—-Many young girls are sus¬ 
ceptible to a handsome one. 

131.12A 
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In the first place the sentence com 
pleted by Rig (meaning clothes) 
would have been vague and am¬ 
biguous chiefly, perhaps, because 
of the word “susceptible.** Was 
it to be understood that many 
young girls are susceptible to a 
handsome rig worn by them¬ 
selves or coveted by them, or 
that they are susceptible to the 
handsome rig of a young man? 
If the latter, “su^^ceptible'* 
seemed to re^ad less oddly but 
surely such an inUTpretation of 
the Clue would he taking a lot 
for gianted. Jtroadly speaking, 
most 3 ’oung girls have a weak¬ 
ness tor line clothes, so that it 
would be an understatement to 
say that many young girls are 
fascinated or otherwise influenc¬ 
ed by them. And to conclude 
our adverse criticism of Rig, 
“handsome” was scarcely the 
right adjective. 'Rip' was clear¬ 
ly apt With this alternative as 
the solution “susceptible to" 
means “romantically ii?ipressed 
])y“. Now whereas it might well 
be a libel on feminine youth to 
say that most young gtrls are so 
impressionable^, few of you will 
gainsay that many of them are 
indeed susceptible to a hand¬ 
some young rip. 

(Lip, Lie)—Seldom regarded to¬ 
lerantly by the self-righteous. 

257.29D 

Whether or not a LIE is regarded 
tolerantly by the self-righteous 
surely depends on the nature of 
the falsehood and its purpose It 
might be a very flattering lie 
No particular type of lie being 
specified "we did not con.sider this 
Alternative to be satisfactory. 
Insolencei.e., LIP is a minor 
offence and we thought it would 
l:>e untrue to say that it is only 
ieldom regarded tolerantly by the 
iself-righteous. Self-righteousness 
is an overestimation of one's own 
merit or goodness and often 
expresses itself in a lofty dis¬ 
regard or aloof tolerance of 
^inor transgressions. On the 
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other hand a RIP is a dissolul 
person and as such outranges a 
the canons of conduct which tl 
self-righteous profess to hoi 
dear. We, therefore, felt 
could truly be said that they tl 
self-righteous, seldom regard 
rip tolerantly. 

(Dig. Din, Rig)—It is usually difl 
cult to tolerate vulgar oi 
cheerfully. 313-26 

Whether or not a vulgar DIG 
difficult to tolerate cheerfully <1 
pends on the substance rath 
than the form of the dig. Mai 
a dig which can be called vu 
gar is flipaut or humoroui> 
substance though indelicate 
form, and such digs are n 
usually difficult to tolera 
cheerlully. As for a vulgar RK 
i.e. dress or clothing, we ofti 
smile broadly at such. Such 
ng is in fact often worn I 
comedians to enhance tli< 
comicality. What is a vul}^ 
DjN.'*Many, perhaps, wou 
describe the wails and moa 
of a jazz band as a vulgar di 
but to just as many (alas!) tJ 
cacophony is as soothing a 
as fascinating as were the sor 
of the Sirens to Odysseus. D 
seemed to us too vague an Alt 
native here. Sometimes a R1 
a dissolute person, desgite 
moral delects is quite gc 
company and as such can 
tolerated, but if a person of t 
character is vulgar as well, thi 
we agreed, it is usually diffic 
to tolerate him cheerfully. 

(Lip)—There’s often more sense 
this than one realizes. 396-2 
RIPS, n., pi. rip, 

(Tips)—Misplaced confidence 

these has been the ruin of ma 
a young man. 95-1 

The colloquial meaning of Rips 
vicious persons in which sena 
felt it to be most apt. Coi 
dence in rips implied that 
young men denoted would 
ready to go their ways. Aga 
I his youth accorded well with 
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\ 


solution, since he would be the j 
more easily led astray. With 
regard to Tips 1 considered thi^ , 
tar too loose titling an alterna¬ 
tive to be uortliN’ oi sc'iiou^^ con¬ 
sideration \V’hat kind ol tip'^-' 
'there an* so nianv and nothing ' 
was spec died in tin* (due about ■ 
racing tips MoK'over, even con 
rniing tiie word to its gani’iilnig 
‘^eij^e suiely U woiihl l)e an cx 
.iggeiatioii to alleg(' ih.tl mis- 
jilaced conticUnci in such tips 
has bitjught inaiiv \onng man 
t.) rmn A iew \oimg men p<-i. 
Imps, but not mam I oi 
iiK'inlxM whf'ii e ‘'pfak ot a 
\(>uiig man being lumed w (' <lo 
not mean that lie mefr l\ lo-,l. 
\\i' m»iin also liut las chamd'-r 
has l)ef“ii eiitiTelv dMiUtegr.t 1( d 
^lL, t , to ,ec.end. to <id\aiK»- m 
hmght m anv s< iMtn .i-v t<» be 
j)roniote<l, n , an a'^cent. jiromo- 
iion, ImmilMlion by ridicule 
(Ride) — Habits ale otieii ch.urges' 
alter one 2-1211 


(RKie)-~^dHi mount when you <lo 
25-151) 

^jl tdne was so piuased that 
^elul solvers should notice the 
■nilicance of the word “whmi" 
Ticli was a clear pointer tt) the , 
fleet solution, A’/.se Had A’/i//' 
|‘n intiiidc'd, the (due woult] 
l>een worded in some sucli ' 

tf ly as “You must bt'Jcirc* >c)u ! 
-Jit do this,” j 

;ise)—Sell-critical i<'lle<'tions on ' 
liis lailuK's have in.ide niaiiv a 
man iillimatelv 91 111)' 

')—It is usualK' what young- 
rs l(\'iin after leaving srliool 
niakes them--- 95-151) , 

^olulioii was Itased on ilu- .ul > 

|b ‘‘usucdly”. In my opmion 
IS viitually alwavs wh.it 
■LingsteTs l(>a7n aftei I-aving 
pool that makes them w i.s<' m 

i niosi geireially accepted 
se of the acljevdive, Wisc’dom 
Riis knowlecige ami experience 
Hher with the penver <^t ap- 
'mg thorn critically or pi’acti- 
ly. Chambers’ Dictionary de- 


linc*s wisdom as iudgment or the 
right use ol the knowledge Now 
this power is not alwavs esseii- 
Ird lor a youngster to rise in his 
job. he may .somclimr.-, be pro- 
imr.cd chiellv on the strength ot 
his scholasiK attamnients. iUiC 
ili.it ties wouitl bf an exceptma 
to the rule' will, 1 P fd, be gene- 
lallv r.gift'd 

(Rnlf kivf)—('vc lists usuallv con- 
sijve llierr energy liv cliMiiouiU- 
mg ui.cjsion.div on n long <are. 

I OS-11 

(,I\U'e;--\ii‘bilioiis man scldou'. 

l.-lH It/ (VpJiiL lubv tWf'tV pt)s. 

-ibie tiiis 240-1 1A 

(,I\U't!-- \jiiicipatMi ibis m oltMi 

miKli 1' ' 'it<'l'\f, 240-17A 

lilt m.'iin ith I (>! a I\ 1 bh, i. lliai 
il -diail ttmif as .i surpiisf Thete_ 
lv,'< w( !t i-oiut} .1 rusf that m 
i.-a oidv l>ut aiilici" 

p.iP'd must .It If.ist usually bo 
miu n 1( ' tihviivc, it not be ar- 
uiabv iti'ie'cine IJfit it inav 
he poiiitctl out tha* the strict 
mi 'mug ol .iTiiuipitfil is lore- 
st.iiii'd ol iistil in .iilvance. liy 
cornm.sir usage. lun\ever. the 
wi.itI lias conit* to lie njenulied 
wiih exjiect. We felt that RISE 
as Jt cecurrc'd m this contc'xr. 
could rc'asoUcdih' lx i(‘ad as nsi* 
in wages or s.ilarv Wdreii this 
i^ anticipatrxl m the sense (T ex- 
ptvtftl It m.iN" well be k'ss elTec- 
tivc than when n (omes as a 
surpMsi‘ (lorn tlit' puh iv psy¬ 
chologic il point oi view And 
antic'p<it!i'll HI I'le strict sense of 
tic- w.>id might be- taken to im- 
pl\ rh.it the i-ec.p.ent ol the rise 
h.'s HU i-easc-tl his li.d)ilitic‘s iii ad- 

vince tt» the same c-xtent that 
his lUvome has bec'n cmhaiiced. 
Howevc-i. we weie .-.atislied that 
.111 .nincipatc'd ris-e is mu svi 
Jikeh' to be much less effective 
ili.m <ui aniicip.Med ruse and 
therelore tliat RISE accorded 
better with the moderale fre- 
cjuency denoted by ofirfi. 

(Risk)-—Ambitious men an- seldom 
unwilling to accept a this 

333-21A 
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On first reading this Clue many 
solvers may have felt that ambi¬ 
tious men are never unwilling to 
accept a RISE. We reflected, 
however, that sometimes a rise 
which confers an immediaie gain 
blocks or jeopardizes a Jater ad- I 
vance holding better prospect. 

Jn other words it is sometimes / 
better to forgo an immediate j 
gain for the sake of a better 
opportunity of advancements i 
later. Such exceptions were 
allowed for by the word .•iHdom 
in the Clue and we felt that m 
consequence RISE was an apt 
Solution here. We did not care 
for RISK, because this wonk 
unqualified, was far too open. 
There are certain risks—those 
which involve personal hone.sty, 
for in.stance—which even the | 
most ambitious men would be 
unwilling to accept. 

(Risk)—There's usually a this 
attached to one’s taking a bigger 
402-230 

(Risk)—Workers is apt to be 

careless when no.attaches to 

job. 422-28A 

(Risk)—Man who is not sure of 
his own abilities would often 
hesitate to accept even a wel¬ 
come-! 449-33A 

Here was really a very simple 
question of cause—a man 
being not Sure of his own 
abilities—and the effect—his 
hesitation to accept even a 
v.^elcomc RISE or RISK— 
thereof. Having due regard to 
the phrasing-, the frequency 
and the punctuation the Clue 
carried with it, we felt our¬ 
selves to be on more substan¬ 
tial ground when we agreed 
that as often as not, for a 
man to accept a rise in his 
pay and prospects without 
hesitation, even though it is 
quite welcome under ordinary 
citcumstances. He must have 
a measure of confidence in 
8^4 
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his own abilities to rh 
the occasion. A rise h 
status and emoluments 
certainly mean increase 
ponsibilities and better 
lity of work and if the 
is not sure of his own 
ties, the safer course 
him is' to stay on the run 
ready help by him, instei 
risking his foothold by 
cepting a rise without 
forethought. Since ? 
counsel might not pr 
with all this self-diffident 
and also because the e: 
of the rise was not indii 
we readily agreed on the 
sonableness of the mod 
frequency term often 
present in the Clue. 
RISK to be apt we felt 
either a term of gTeatei 
quency value than ofto 
instead of ability some 
pression touching upor 
lack of Spirit of advei 
exploitation or opport 
in the man should have 
used in the making o' 
Clue. Hence we act 
RISE as the apter So' 
and the resultant stat 
conveyed a fact least 
to debate. t 

RISES, n., pi. rise. 

(Ruses)—Shrewd speculatoi 
adept at exploiting these 
Share Market. 1 

(Ruses)—^When not prope 

preciated sometimes do 
harm than good. i 

Wc did not think the phra^ 
this Clue linked up very 
with the possible * 
RUSES. The employir 
many kinds of ruses does 
for any appreciation, bt 
vices ^opted to thwart 
the better of a persona 
nent. A ruse designed to 
adopted on behalf of 
person might conceivat 
serve appreciation, but ' 
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( did not specify any circums- 
lances of this kind. In our view, 
theretore, RUSES was altogether 
too vague a term in relation to 
the context of the Clue to merit 
selection, RISES, meaning pro¬ 
motions. advancements in posi¬ 
tion or increased remuneration, 
lent itself to more precise assess- j 
ment. There are same persons j 
who have an over.weening con. i 
ceit of their own value or abili- ; 
ties, and who feel that their 
talents afe far superior to those 
of their seniors. In that such 
Iversons are apt lioth to under- 1 
estimate and overestimate the ! 
significance of the rises that ! 
come their way, we felt | 
that this solution was j 
compatible with the statement j 
made by the Clue. j 

'(Risks)—If you expect to make ; 
much money quickly in shares i 
you buy you must expect these. ! 

276-8D 1 

RISIBLE, adj., disposed to laugh 
(Visible)—Scotsman's reaction to 
English humour is rarely this. 

71.21A 

RISING, pr. p, rise; getting up. 
(Riding)—Energetic people enioy 
doing this at Sunrise 33-1D 

RISK, n., hazard, taking one’s 
chance. 

(Rise)—Foolhardy motorists take 
many a dangerous one at high 
speed. 124-11 A 

(Rise)—^Mountaineers often have 


ference to “Rinks" against th© 
Clue. To say that “Rinks" 
are often skated over is an 
undeniable but rather pointless 
observation. Far less trite, I 
suggest, is the statement that 
“Risks" are often deliberately 
minimized or lightly dismissed 
or as the colloquial expression 
has it, “Skated over". 

(Rises)—Speculators seldom make 
money without these. 89-4L> 
(Rise)—Usually. the older a man 
gets tlic more significance these 
as.sume for liim. 129-35A 

It IS not only axiomatic but 
manifest in everyrlay life to the 
discerning that usually the older 
a man gets the more cautious 
he becomes—in other words, 
tlie more significance risks 
assume for him. Jiisks therefore 
seemed clearly an apt solution. 
Riseb was surely less consonant 
with the generalization implied 
by “a man" in the Clue. As 
a rule the older an employed 
man the more the likelihood tha^ 
he has saved sufiicicnt to give 
him a fair measure of security 
in which case a rise may not 
seem so important to him as in 
his younger days. Then there 
are many men with independent 
means or otherwise not dependent 
on salaries. 

(Rises)—In choosing child's career, 

parents are often ruled by the. 

attaching to it. 411-22A 


to surmount many a formidable jRIVERS. n., large streams of 


one. 187-16D 

(Rise)—When he sees -big:- 

in shares, holder is usually 
keen to sell. 430-16D 

RISKS, n., pi. risk. 

(Rinks)—Are often skated over. 

14-22A 

In a recent note I pointed out 
that in cases where two alterna¬ 
tive solutions are more or less 
equally applicable .to a Clue. I 
invariably prefer that which has 
the more point. Remembering 
this confession, many solvers 
astutely chose "Risks" in pre¬ 

835 


flowing water. 

(Rider-.)—America has the greatest 
ot thesf^ 12.4I> 

It was a stiitement of fact and 
for that reason “Rivers" was 
the only v>ossibIp solution to this 
Clue. That America produces 
some magnificent “Riders" her 
cowdiovs have proved beyond 
dispute, but whether these are 
the greatest equestrians is, after 
all. purely a matter of opinion. 

ROAD, n,, a track, path, highway. 
(Roar)—Develops as trafi5c grows. 

21-20I> 
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Twenty a^c) perhaps I^oar 

would have been the better 
answer, but Jiot, 1 sufuuit. iii 
thc'se dav'' <>1 sinootli and silent 
motor en^j;ines, b.dlotui tvred 
lorries and coiHentfat(d stientilie 
endea\'ouj to iiiaUe qMietie-'"> an 
inlnitsK (eature ol model ii 
loeomotion ()n Die otllei lialld 
—allhoiij^li we jn India liavi' to 
waU an nneonst Kjnalile tme in 
some ca'-es ' -a J't'iui ovr i \\bi(h 
parses an ( v< i inciea^nifj; 
sto'aiii o( ti.tllK mnsi 

aulfiinatii ally de\ ejop b\ Ji(,i\iei 
re-sailaeni”, wid'anni* and sin li 
like imja oveincn< 

3v(')Ai\l, 1 . to ?.;o Iron) jil.u < 1<» 

place, to waiidei, 

(RoarJ -7rwtie uivrv are apt t<» 
cause tlK'ir hiishamls t(j tins- 

I8<S-1<SA 

I7C)Ai\r, a*- snj^gespd here, ineaiw 
to wain lei bom the dimiesiic 
fold ol. in tins speutu case for 
a husband to go abciiit without 
bis wile \V(‘ couhl liinl no 
flaw' in th(‘ obsm'vatio that 
trying wivc-s aie apt to cans'- 
their husbands Unis to loain. 
Apt to, be It nob-d, exf‘jiise<l 
a inaikedly nioddving elfec t 
and avoided an\thing in the 
nature oi a sweeji'n” siatenieni 
W c' lelt that by t )Tnp>ii''on at 
anv late Iv’OAR wa^^ too fai- 

ieli'lud Wh'ieas [or a nornud 

husband to w.ml to get away 
iioni tin- conro.mv of ,• ti\ing: 
wif(' occM'-sirmcilv ami s(<-k oDiei ! 
society is but natm.d. p 
sraKely be- sanj that even imdc-r 
ll)e stress and stiain o) a trying 
wife, husbands m gmn i.d have 
a temleiuv to roar' Surely it is 
usual lor I heir le.iction- fo l,e 
^\f)iessed 111 a more ie.s|raine<I ■ 
mrinnei 

J?OAP, n , a loud, prolonged sound. 

(Kenr) J iger has a terrifying one. . 

(10-24 A 

(Boar)—Angry on at close quarters 1 
might well unnerve an inexpo- :■ 
neticed Shikari. 71-221.) ' 
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I thought Boar would have made 
tin- assertion in tin- Clue some¬ 
thing ot an understatement. 
Siireiy to say that an angry boai 
at elose (jii.oleis might wi-ll iin 
neive ,111 iii('\[)C-i leiu etl Slnk.ni 
woidd b( to ll^'f iiniiec essai ilv 
caulioiis jiliraseologv In my 
<jp)im.!‘. i-e- would a!rno-t c er. 
lallil- I 1 ( Ullll' r\'ed. ..I I'-.i-'t lor 

1 Ik- nuan- nl < )ii ib' < )i!>ei ii ind 
o-a; la i--s liln 1\ to have 

till- t (t. 

RC>\!s|, \ 1 , to 1 onk by sijl)|eeling 

(I 0.1 -. ) Id t ()()k 1)( tor e ,1 file 

57 -'i.sn 

ROB. \ ,1 . plundi r. dejuive ol wii.it 

Is <‘'l< 

(Rot. Iv»'\) -Ii is u=u<dl\' very 
dih'-i'l tn ( i!ie person of a teii. 
<l'-iuv t) tins. di:C17I> 

(Rot, Rtivj—Ic-w jj(‘ople are not 
some mu-s lenipieil to do tin-- 

d2o-:i7A 

iNFany ji'-opk at least .sonaZ/n/es 
h-el a strong inilmalion to RO'!'. 

• e . to ( liaif banter, tc-ase oi 
indulge 111 light nonsense and vir. 
tii.diy evervliodv we thought, 
scmieilines has a stiong impulse 
to make ,i ROW about some, 
thing It is debatable how many 
people are restrained from steal 
mg m< lely by Ic-ar of the ])Ossi- 
l»le consecpieiiccs. but leaving 
Diet (jutstioii aside ue thoufht 
d ('onl<l liiily be- asserlc-d that 
certainly when we an- ehildron 
mod ol us (roni time- to time 
led strongly tempted to steal 
sue/-IS ami similarly coveted de¬ 
lights «j| childhood ROB tliore. 
lore, scenic-il to us an apt Solu- 
t'on hc'ir 

(Sob)-—People apt to—arc- often the 
last rmc-s we .<-hould susf>ect of 
‘'le h a weakrif'ss, .722-880 

Sobbmg is not a eoneevded .act, 
•">d pc-ople can be described as 
iH'ing a/i/ /a SOB are, Diereloie 
not Du- last ones we should 
suspect ol such an a])titude. 

D they are a[)t to give w'ay to 
1iU‘ir emotions in this manne-r w-e 
are usually wcdl aware ol their 


i 



robbed^_ 

ItMulency. Moreover, the Cluo call. 
f(l whatever tlie Solution <lenolecl 
a wrakucss. and it is (iiie'^iionahlc 
whether .soljh'ii^i can piopeily he 
so cli'scn hed. SoiiK'liinex. no 
doubt it IS a weakneK^, Itul olien 
it IS not, It all dc-p< nds on what 
occasions tlu* sohlaii” Pi'ople 
apt to R015. ho\ce\'i‘r. olttui li 
not usually <lo coiueal ihe n-n. 
fleiicy Ironi us. and ‘'iiue ioh]>- 
liif^ IS le^itiinaielv de-ciih:d>le a^ 

i\ w(“aknc‘ss wc c*)ns:dei(‘iI dial 
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\\ e leli that K()B wa- nuiu ni 
kox'pin*:' with tie* c.ip ^(»M( .d 
phiasinfi of the ( lue Wiiric.i- 
1o K()13 soineliodv i^ \'ntual!\ 
always a seii<m-> ciiin- c could 
think ol soil!'* in-ltoiii wlun 
niohhiiijy wouKl sXtUceU ju-^ldy 
th(‘ d(‘scnj)tion ^t-noiis (inne 
d lie mobbing rna\ be <>1 a cuin. 
jiaratively liarniles'^ naluie A 
xhsoiderly erowil may la\' haiuP 
on a person, ami thus b(‘ said 
to mob Inni, witht>ui d‘>jnj’ inin 
any serious irijuu- 1 ot that 
matter, a pxTson is soinei mx'^ 
saul to l>e mobbed bv a cruwd 
that tlenioiistratx s its fsic«‘m ol 
Jiim over eiithusiasticalK 


<Sob)—We’d probably be less 
ready to condemn people wbo 
this if we knew why they do 
it. 4 17-31A 

(Row, Rot))—Customers who 

-him often .uivc small 

shop-keeper much anxiety. 

441-3D 

ROBBED, p. p. rob. 

(Fobbed, Mobbed)—When cole, 
brity is this it’s usuaily in the 
newspapers. 320-5D 


ROBES 

(Robber) — We’re usuaHy 
shocked to learn that friend 

of ours has been-on a 

grand scale. 441-150 

(Robber)—The richer he is tho 
less likely we arc to have 
much sympathy for man >vho 
i. - 437-lI> 

ROliP.KK. n , tlmd. 

(Robbed ) —IMan who is— -- 
tends to be touchy on the 
subject 1 438-20A 

^OPd-:. n . a die-'., n co‘-tume. 
il<(a«i -\ulyaily ,imbdious woman 
olte'n lik(" to appeal in a cons- 
o‘>‘ ‘-tsA 

pa mil- oiif’ — 

( , a ./>.( . .m- n>l,’ e an ambiguous 

^ j,,p \ (. < ai-pic nous role 
niav br .i nio-i um iiviabie 

, t \f n in dll ''ye-> <>1 .i vul- 
gaiK an.biliou- woin.m Indeed, 
u m i\ b" -})(“ci dlv uiu'nyiablc 
jn Ivr fcx's. -'in "le' i'' mibi- 
ij, , 1 ,' \ t I imniars o)lc is a 

(t-i»s!>u iiou- on-- .iiid so IS nirinv 
;>nt.th<T that i- almo"! as unenvi- 
abl*- \V< txU dial m v-ew o£ 
dii- ambiguiu n would b(> rash 
to say that cyim a vulgarly am¬ 
bitious woman a-. iK'ftumtlv as 
olteii Jikt s to appear m a cons¬ 
picuous ROLF True, inanv a 
tonsp;cm»us K( )P)T% is th(‘ leyorsct 
of bexoining lail smte .t person 
tan '.c.meh be vuIgaiK' ambi¬ 
tious without being \ailgar of 
mind, siie may well lack disc- 
nniinat'on oi L.i-te in dt(*ss. 

ROBF^. n . ])1 lobr 

\^oin tdircliyelv these 
1 fiihancc the bi'aiUy t)l many a 

j woman 57-lD 

I {Hok-)—Alost w onit n have a 
' wtviknesj, tor llalteiing ones, 

! 149-26D 

(Rolos, Rose=;)—rolouiful these 
I sri'in to a])pcat more to women 
than tt) men. 269-29D 

We could adduce no satisfactory 
evidence that colourful ROSES, 
either the flowers of that name 
or a rosy complexiort. seem to 
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appeal more to women than to 
men. The poets, who are mostly 
masculine, have extolled the 
beauty of roses in their literal 
and hgurativc sense m countless 
lyrics. There was a correspond¬ 
ing lack oi evidence to support 
the Alternative ROLES. Indeed, 
the pages ot history appear to 
contain mon* men than women 
who have dared, swaggered and 
frolicked uj)on life’s stage in 
colourful roles. We were also 
unable to find any good reason 
for supposing that reading about 
colourful roles or seeing them 
enacted appeals more to women 
than to men. We felt ourselves 
to be on less controversial ground 
with ROBES. It is true that in 
the East colourful garments are 
not infrequently worn by men, I 
but thev are far more widely 
favoured by women, while in the : 
uest the garb of the male is 
tmiformly dull. This Solution, 
therefore, seemed the most apt. 

ROBS, third pers. sing. rob. 

(Rows)—It is usually hard to keep 
cool when .somebody—us. 

340-15D 


[roles, n., pi., role. 


ROGUE, n., a knave, swindler, vaga¬ 
bond. 

! (Vogue)—Often seems to be irresis¬ 
tibly attractive to women. 

41-36A 

ROLE, n., a character or part in a 
play. 

(Robe)—Many hypocrites have 
ajipeared in a religious one. 

27-3D 

Role implies a more permanent and 
jiersistent hvpocnsy whereas robe 
seems to suggest a garment put 
on lor particular occasion. To 
be a successful one a hypocrite 
must play the role of a religious 
man not once but for a long 
time, otherwise he would not 
make sucli impression. 

(Rule)—That of a Quisling com¬ 
mands no respect from loyal 
patriots. 261-181:) 

(Rule)—The this of a dictator is 
clearly beset with many dangers. 

290-22A 

(Dole, Hole)—Poverty often forces 
a man to accept a humiliating 
339-36A 


; : 


We formed the opinion that as 
rule his being robbed provokf 
fiercer emotions in a person tha 
his being rowed, and therefor 
that RGBS was in closer accor 
with the word u.^uaUy in th 
Clue. There is something abou 
robbeiy, we felt, that is calcu 
fated to rouse the worst pas.sion 
in the victim, perhaps hecaus( 
It IS a crime that aims at the ven 
root of civilization—wo know it 
Certainly the law takes a ver^ 
serious view of robbery. To ROW 
somebody is to reprimand, rate 

a™ 

hi'' in which 

one s being rowed would not 
^ke one heated. It might even 
CTOlonedoi^! One’s boss may 


(Rolies)—Tho.se of leading nobility 
will contribute largely to the 
Coronation pageantry. 83.1^D 

Many wears of gorgeous robes at 
the Coronation could scarcely 
Ik? clas.sified as among “the 
leading nobility", and guided by 
this discriminating phrase I chose 
Roles. In my opinion the roles 
taken by the leading nobility 
did indeed contribute largely to 
l-he Coronation pageantry, 

(Robes)—We see leading Film 
btars in many attractive ones. 

112.14D 

Roles was in my opinion the apter 
reasons. One, and I 
think the most important, is that 
Jt accorded better with the gene¬ 
ral nature of the term “Film 
Stars , by including both actors 
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and actresses. Another is that 
it alowed of no possible mis¬ 
understanding, while clearly the 
alternative Robes had to be read 
loOvSely as "gowns’* or even 
"attire" in order to justify the 
adverb "many,” The third rea¬ 
son is the adjective "attractive." 
wliich was surely a pointer, for 
whereas on the screen most 
actresses are dressed becoming¬ 
ly, the really attractive roles 
usually go to the leading Stars. 
Some solvers may have thought . 
the adjective "attractive" was 1 
more api^licable to Robes i 
than to Roles. That > 
this was by no means the I 
case a glance at the dictionary 
makes clear. Admittedly, some¬ 
times leading Film Stars appear 
in what might be called un¬ 
attractive Roles, but a similar 
argument is applicabe with equal 
force to the alternative Robes. 

(Robes) — Most actresses prefer 
plays which enable them to ap¬ 
pear in striking these. 201-19A 

One possible argument against 
ROLES was that virtually all 
actresses prefer plays which 
enable them to appear in strik¬ 
ing roles—oh. at least, that so 
very few of them do not prefer 
such plays that most would have 
unduly modified the statement 
completed by ROLES. We 
could not subscribe to this argu¬ 
ment. We felt there must be a 
by no means negligible propor¬ 
tion of actresses who either being 
aware of their limitations or 
otherwise lacking in self-confi- 
dence, prefer more modest and 
less conspicuous roles. The.se re¬ 
flections, I think also indicate 
our objection to ROBES, which 
w'as that, with this alternative 
as the solution, most would have 
overstated the case. Whereas 
striking roles may include strik¬ 
ing robes, the latter by no means 
necessarily denote the former, 
which may as often as not call 
lor commonplace attire. 


ROMAN, n., inhabitant of Rome. 
(Woman)—Judging from history 
early type of this was stronger in 
character than average modern 
one. 253-30A 

ROOK, V. t., charge extortionately. 
(Book, Hook)—Wartime scarcity 
makes it easier for shopkeepers to 
tins customers. 290-l5i> 

ROOKS, n., swindlers. 

(Rocks)— Danger which inexperi¬ 
enced sailors are particularly ex- 
pfjse<l to. 45-19D 

(Rocks)— Where there are gulls 
there are usually these 102-7A 
The question to be decided was 
whethtT "gulls" was u.sed in tho 
sense of ‘oik* easily cheated’ or 
referred to the ‘webfooted sea- 
lowl*? If the former then of. 
course the reply was obviously 
Rooks which meant cheats. A. 
pointer had to be looked lor and. 
that was easily found in the- 
vord "usually". It is a matter 
of common knowledge and needs 
no comment that wherever there 
happen to be people who can 
easily* be cheated, pl^ty of 
cheats are usually to be found 
round ready to fleece them. On 
the other hand Rocks are not 
always or nearly always to be 
lound where there are sea gulls. 
These marine birds are often to 
be seen in vicinities W'here there 
are no nicks at all. 

(Cooks)—Often come to grief 

through trying to be too clever^ 
205-32A 

Before COOKS can often come to 
grief through trying to be too 
clever they must at least 

often try to be too 

clever. We very much question¬ 
ed whether they do this fre¬ 
quently. The cooks we know 
seem for the most part only too 
anxious to follow the w^ellknown 
paths of culinary learning. For 
them, presumably, an exact: 
science rather than an art! The 
activifles of a RCXDK or sharper,, 
are clearly less circumscribed, 
for he has to cope w'ith situations^ 
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as wkIHv varied as human na. 
tuic Indeed jI must l)e haid 
ior him to tell when lie is tiymf^ 
to be too clever? Or so it uoiiJd 
seem, we lelt, hv the Irequeiicy 
with which liOOKS come to, 
^riel thiougli ovei-leaclniig them- , 
‘-elves ! 

J?OOMY. adj . spacKiU*^, ! 

''Rof>]ns) -One is luckv' to get this 
acconnnodation in most big . 
cities to-dav .S‘')’2-4J) j 

KOOAIS might be in a place—or ni j 
the meanest ten<-ment Sun-ly, i 
■thereloie. it can h.iidly lx* said | 
sweepingh’ that one is lucky to j 
get i^( )< )MS (without an\ lur- | 
tiler desLiiption) in most big ' 
cities today’ < >n tlie other hand, | 
ROO^^^'' means sp.icious, with ; 
ample room, [ 

POOSTICR, 11 . a doiiK'stic' cock i 
(Boaster Boosti'i)—Doi's a lot of; 
crowing 36-21A i 

KOPB, n , .scope li(‘(‘dom. 

(Ho])e) -Optimists in tiosition ol ' 
.iLithoritN' aie a{)t to b<‘ dangerous | 
when thev have too miu h this ' 
161-151) I 

(Hop'’*)—Many a pfomisin,g vouth ■ 
tails to malcc good thiough not j 
being given sufiicicnt thi-- 

209.110 

We lelt that tie* adverb ttuiny would 
hav(' evaggerated tie* miinb<M ol j 
promising voiiths who lail to I 
make good through noi Ix-ing I 
given suhicienl II O I* Jjl j 
A jiromising \'outIi should ; 
scarc(d> need to be givt*ii ; 
hope It should be plant, j 
ed deep m his h-east. On llie • 
other Jiand ROPE in this s^nsc | 
clearly meant .scop(\ and we held i 
it tv) be a reasonabk* assumption ! 
that many a fironiisig youlh li.is ! 
faikxl to make gtxxi through be. j 
ing unduly restricted i 

(Mope) —How muc li , ..to give 
their chilfiren is a prolilem that 
often [lerplexes the most sensible 
_ PaJ-fnts. 425-16D 

x?OSE, n.. Hie flower of the rose. 
(Nose. Pose)—Artificial this is easi¬ 
ly detectable), as a rule. 

223.33A 
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(ROSES, n.. pi mse. 
j (lfosc.s )—Most hoi UcuJtural mu. 
' .serK's iiavt^ .several tvpes of iJiev 
I 105-22D 

ROT, n., <lerav. lottenness, ahMi’. 

V 1 . fo become rotten, i , 

detav 

(R.it) “-W’f'odw'ork is soinetniM ^ 
damag<-d irreparably bv. 22-inV 
(Hot)—III average stage or .sen*!. 
leveiR* most of the |okes an- 

49-2(T\ 

(Tot)—Sometimes one finds sur¬ 
prising wisdom 111 a little this 

77-14 A 

(Row)—It is often acaitely embar- 
r.issmg to have to listen to vul¬ 
gar this 120-161) 

I thought the worils “ofte*n acutely 
embviilasMiig'’ would have con*-- 
tiluti'd an (‘xaggeraf ion m the 
statement completed liy 
^lerelv having to listen to a vul¬ 
gar altercation can hardly affect 
one so deejilv with such In*- 
tpu'iity I he av<Tage jxMson m 
in no wav responsible for the 
Tna]uTilv of rows to which he 
must listen, /p)/ (‘iivisaged a diff- 
en-nl kind ol situation in which 
a p(‘ison inav be in real danger 
of giving th(* lalse impression 
that la- IS amused bv vulganly 
Ivsprc iall\ Is tills so w-heii >isqut‘ 
anecdotes an* being recounlfxl to 
a mi\(-(I company ainund a table, 
aixl in a ](‘Sser degrt'c, alf a 
thc-atn* Wdli the selected solu- 
tif)n tlx* words “otlrui acutely 
embar ra^-sing" thus setuiicd fully 
jusiihed 

(Row)—Rc'flc'ctive people are apt 
to hn<l ptolonged this extremely 
wealing 166-27 U 

(lot)—A little this sometirru's 
lu*I])s to stimulate man who has 
been over-working. 173-35A 

(Rav, Rut)—We often suffer this 
through laziness. 240-6D 

(Rob, Row)—(ienerally speaking, 
men seem more disposed than 
women to this 255-36.4 

(Rob, Row)—People who do this 
much are often surprisingly 
highly strung. 268-26A 





ROTS 




(Lot Not)—Pfoplf* some times, 

^ talk this to hide the iact that . 

they art* ift-UnS shv 284-Z5y\ . 
(Ko\\)--Men ntten this to bUdi their 
u ay out ot embarTassing^ situa¬ 
tions. di4-i7A 

Tlioueh th<‘V mav sometiiiKs do so 
^^e did not tliink that nien fdb « 


choice. Some solvers may have^ 
hesitated to put Kout* because 
they doubted sviieilu r the state¬ 
ment so mrid(; was j'ood I’lnglish, 
ft 1 '^ un(tuestionablv correct. 

'I he Oxford Dictionary illustrates 
the use of tlu* vi'rb in this muiso 
with the plna-e “play Shvkxk." 


liave recourse to a KOW to bluff KOlt.K, ii , a sc r iiinin.i^^f 


their uav r)Ut of enibartassiUK 

situations. It Is n'‘t a v<*iy no<^d 
form oi biuji, lieiiif* in most 
cases too transparent Moreover, 
there are (anharrassin^^ situations, 
in winch tin* circuni'-taiicr s do 
not lend lh(*rns(*lves to .1 low. It 
was truer, we thou^>Iit. to say 
that men often ailed a I frlU .uul 
bantering ^nianiif r to bliitf then 
way out (A embanassuig situa 
lions, and we selected ROT ac¬ 
cordingly. 

{Cow, Hot Row)—\VIi<*n you are 
feeling irnt.die it’s olten liettei 
to avoid company of p'-oplc* wlio | 
do tfiis 328-:f(iD ! 

(Rob. Row*, Sob, Sot)—It’-- tisn.dlv , 
foolish to take olieiue at wliat ! 
people say when the\ 404-25D 
(Row)—The more mature one 
is the less incliued 0210 ought 

to be to indulge in-' 

450-29.-V ' 


fRougfi)—It is Lisuailv advisaf>le to 
hari<I!e this with great discretion, 
181-3.A. 

ROl’GH, cidj , coarse, shaggy, rude. 
I'roiigli)--!iis calling is apt to 

make* <1 sailor th;^ 78-220 

Ah lea-on loi n'jfc'ling Tough w’as 
based on the t.u t that the aver- 
ag<‘ --ailor’^ Calline. wnh the open 
ail and hard, acti\e life* must 
make h 111 tough, tlrct is a]>le to 
« nduic* li.iidship Tin re is no 
(|IH*stloll of id tx-iiig apt to 
make liini lough: ii does so, nn- 
dcaibiedh Tins leit me witli the 
.ilI'-nia-1\e Rough, which T w'as 
<“asil\ <il)le to reconcile w uli the 
c lie* Srolors ollen go to coun- 
1 r K-- w h'-re law and order are 
lax 'riu“\ conic* into contact 
With (oaise rom])any It dc'pends 
njioii the- indivLdu.'d’s stiength 
oi chaTMclcT whf'ther Iv* is made 
lougli by such C‘Npc: I ieec s. 


UDTS third pers, sing, rot. Rdl Shi), p. ]> ituo.e, excited, stirr- 


(Dots, Sots)—Sometimes ,a man 1 

does this to lu’de Ins fears 

.302-33 D 

Rode, n., a dis.sjpated ])ei.son, a ' 
take 

(Role)—Aveiage theatre amhence , 
has little sympathy with placer ; 
r>t drunken one. 79.28.A 

Role would have made lire due toc' , 
sweeping Many insianec*, can 
bc' yi.suali.sed in whcli an audi- 1 
ence would have consider,ible , 
sympathy with an inebriate m j 
a, play. Ik* may be a tragic vic¬ 
tim oi circumstances, or his role 
may he a comic one. There is 
much less cliance of a roue elicit¬ 
ing any sympathy, because he is 
doubly coiitem]itible, and this 
alternative was accordingly my 
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(Roiiglud. Ronli'd)—15v glancing 
.it hf'T tacf* V on can n-ually leJl 
when A woman is this 34-24D 

Let Us r<''M*w this i('(C*nt Clue and 
iis i>os'-il»f.- snlutiun-- Routed 
Roi"_;},i il and l\oitsri1. Cearly 
tin* iiid mentioned w.as not 
w«)trhv o| sei lous consideration 
Niiue It niiglu appK* w'irh equal 
aptii(‘*-s to a man and moreover, 
wliether their defeat f>e a matter 
of boons or brawn it is not as 
a lull* nixessary to glance at the 
faceh of ]i(‘rsons the ascertain 
whether they liave been routed. 
The claims of roughed wen- viti¬ 
ated bv' the word ‘glancing' in 
the Clue. T submit that no\v-a- 
days the art of make-up is so 



ROUSED, 


ROUTED 


proficiently practised that if of¬ 
ten requires a close scrutiny to 
detect whether a woman is 
roughed. This left roused and 
though admittedly, there are ex¬ 
ceptions I contend that one can 
nsually tell when a woman is 
roused by glancing at her face. 
Her more delicate nerve system, 
her more turVjulent emotions, her 
more keenly responsive mental 
reactions and other inherent fe¬ 
minine attributes combine to 
make the average woman a more 
sensitive barometer than that 
phlegmatic creature, man. And 
whether she be roused by excite¬ 
ment, anger, pit^^ ^r passion, you 
may read in a Ucmtjhng lip. a 
quivering nostril, a blaze in the 
eyes or--well, glance for yourself 
but don t blame me if you mis¬ 
read the signs! 


(Soused. Jiou.sed) — One shouk 
tiimally make allowances fo; 
what a man says when he's this 
276-251 


I have included BOUSED here as 
an Alternative liecause it is an¬ 
other form of the word boozed, 
which means the same as soused* 
and, therefore, if SOUSED had 
been chosen by the Committee, 
then BOUSED would also have 
ranked as a correct Solution 
Our objection .to SOUSED (or 
BOUSED) was that in our opinion 
one should always make allow¬ 
ances for what a man says when 
he IS drunk, because the very 
meaning of drunk is overcome 
/liS liduor, beyond self-control. 
(Whether one should always 
make allowances for his getting 
drunk is very much another 
matter). We felt it w^as reasona. 
ble to read ROUSED in this 
context as angry influenced 
with passion or "worked up" 
■v^ did not think one is under 
.the same obligation always to 
make allowances for what a man 
says when he is simply roused. 
Much necessarily depends on the 
extent or manner in which he is 
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roused and the circumstances 
generally. Nevertheless, we 
wholeheartedly agreed that one 
should usually do so. Did not 
Horace describe anger as momen¬ 
tary madnc.ss? 

(Housed, Moused, Boused. Soused) 
—^Man of weak character often 
has to be this before he will speak 
his mind. 286-71) 

(Soured, Souled, Soused, Rout* 
ed)—Jealousy is common 
cause of man in love becom¬ 
ing— 442-16D 

ROUTED, p. p. rout: put to dis¬ 
orderly flight, fetched out dc- 
ieated. 

(Roused, Soured, Soused)—Mali¬ 
cious person is apt' to be most 
dangerous when he is this. 

157-26A 

The Adjudication Committee based 
their selection largely on the 
word "most" in the Glue. 
Routed here could only mean de¬ 
feat, which would probably be 
regarded in the mind of a mali¬ 
cious person as humiliating and 
.something to be avenged. They 
decided that Roused was weaker 
b(;cause of its vagueness. The 
Clue contained no indication of 
the extent to which the malicious 
person is rousedi, or how. The 
committee thought the very fact 
of a person being malicious im¬ 
plies that he is soured to lome 
extent. Certainly he is not sweet' 
Sous^, which is slang lor 
"drunk", was held to be the 
least apt, since drunkenness 
might well dull the wit of a 
malicious person. 

(Roused) Axis powers seem erro¬ 
neously to believe that people 
can be this by lying propaganda. 

251-16D 

There is ample evidence within the 
Axis ranks to show that people 
can be roused by lying propa¬ 
ganda. One may add that out¬ 
side those ranks also there is 
abundant evidence of this elfecti 
though not of a nature to please 
Dr. Goebbels and his gang! 



ROVE 


ROVER 


There was no case here for 
ROUSED, therefore. One has 
only to reflect on the lymg pro¬ 
paganda, often contradictory in 
essence, which is disseminated 
by the Axis powers among the 
United Nations to see that they 
do erroneously seem to believe 
that people can be ROUTED by 
this practice. The clear purpose ' 
of this disingenuous mendacity is ■ 
to sow mistrust betwc^en the j 
nations opposing the Ax»f^, in ; 
the hope of thus weakening their | 
combined resistance and strik¬ 
ing power. Hence our choice of 
ROUTED. 

ROVE, V. i., to wander, to stray 
through. 

(Love)—A romantic yearning to do 
this is often rendered futile by 
lack of sufficient income. 

I22.15D 

I thought that a yearning to love 
could only be a strong desire to 
reciprocate the feelings of some¬ 
body else. This would seem to 
savour more of practicality or 
pity than romance. Moreover, 
surely income would scarcely 
matter in this case—unless, as a 
cynic might remark, the person 
lacked it whose love was unre- 
quitted! However, such an 
interpretation of the Clue was 
hardly justified. The fact is, I 
submit, that wffiat may often be 
rendered futile by lack of suffi¬ 
cient income is not a yearning 
to love but to express love. The 
observation completed by Rove 
seemed susceptible to no adverse 
criticism. 

(Rave, Save)—Men who have a dis¬ 
position to this often make try¬ 
ing husbands. 327-25D 

Clearly men who have a disposition 
to RAVE must more than o^ten 
make trying husbands, since rav¬ 
ing denotes far more than mere 
loss of temper. We could not 
.see why men who have a dis¬ 
position to SAVE should ojten 
make trying husbands. A dispo¬ 
sition to save does not necessarily 
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connote stinginess and most- 
women would rather have a 
husband who saved too much 
than one who spent excessively. 
We found nothing to quarrel 
with in the assertion that men 
who have a disposition to v^ander 
or roam, i. e. ROVE often 
make trying husbands, for 
although men with such a 
disposition are sometimes 

relormed by marriage, quite 
often they are not and their 
roving is not always along 
the path of rectitude! 

(r.iv'c, Love)—Cienerally speaking, 
the desire to this is usually 

stronger in us when we are 
under forty. 355-29D 

Completed by LIVE the statement 
made was clearly absurd, as 
witness the extreme reluctance 

of many old people, including 
invalids to quit this world. 
Almost as untenable was the 
assertion completed by LOV"E, 
as is shown by the large number 
of men who do not marry 
until they are over forty; the 
yearning of many middle aged 
and elderly people for grand¬ 

children, and the desire for 
affection and companionship of 
lonely persons of all ages. 
Moreover the desire to love fs a 
matter of individual tempera¬ 
ment, governed by one's 
inherent cafiacity for affection. 
It might well be argued that 
the desire to love is usually 
stronger in us when we are 
over forty, since people very 
often become less self-centred 
as they grow older. We found 
nothing to quarrel with in 
the statement completed by 
ROVE, lor it is broadly true 
that wc become more settled in 
our habits and w^ays w'hen we 
are middle aged and the desire* 
to roam and wander about 
consequently tends to diminish. 
ROVER, n., one who roves. 

I (Lover)—^Being a keen one often, 
j jeopardises a man’s business^ 
career. 131-13A.. 



KUVlib 


ROW 


It occurred to mti that “often" 
would surfdy hav(‘ exa^^gerated 1 
tlie frequency vvitli winch his | 

being a keen lover jeopardis(\s a | 
man s business caieiw. Some f 

lovers do, ol course. prejudice I 
their business piospi'cts by j 

mooning: but the atly'clive | 

“keen" suggests quili* a dilferfuil j 
t\pe, a t\ pe that is firetl wMli 
higli ambitions, ami. what is 

riioK* will work to ii‘ahs(‘ lliem 
Rni'cr sei'iiH'd open to no such ' 
obiections Clearlv, it would be 
going to tar to sa\' that a kten 
To\er usuallv j<‘opardises his I 

business careei . but that h(‘ ! 

(itten does so can haidlv be j 

cjuestioiu'il ! 

(Kt)wer)—Keen one usuallv has j 
and needs .i strong constitution, t 
Kt5-2.SA I 

Th(‘ term constitution as it applies i 
to the hum.in boiiy denotes a 1 
good di'al more than mere brawn, i 
bidec'd it does not net('ssaril\ 
include brawn. A man niav be} 
slight of build and lack muse ulai ; 
-trength, yet have a sliong j 
(.onstitution callable ol lesisting 1 
di^eas(‘ that will strike <lown j 
one who IS lubust It IS suielv 
tla ndore the* k('<*n lov'i'r. rather 
tiuin the keen rowei, wlm 
usuallv has and m^etls ,i strong 
i onstiaution, beiausi as a lule 
lu' must he .able to withst.nid 
sharp climatic changes and 
jierhaps unliealthv living con¬ 
ditions, lisides th<‘ strain ol 
toivel \ k(*eii row'er’s cliiel 
reipiiremt'T) Is aie musculai 
stiengtii, good wind and an I 
aptitude tor pulling an oar. 

ROVES, v. 1 , wanders, str.iy.s j 
through I 

(Loves)—Olbm the more widely af 
man does this, the hinder he ; 


The selected solution seemed to 
me Ifie aptest because it was so 
witlely embracing and resulted 
in a statesment tliat would be 
most generally accepted. Some¬ 
times travel makers an immature 
% oung man lose what sense ot 
jiroportiun he mav have, caus¬ 
ing his character to be even 
le.ss .stable. I5ut in lh(' 

ni;i|orily of cases, I submit, 
th(' experience gained in yuuni^ 
has a steadying effect. Wliih' 
mindlul ol the fact that a lo.-^ 
or two may prove similar!v 
benelicial, ihougli in a lessi ;• 
tk-giee. J thought the alternativ t 
Aosii/g was comparatively speak¬ 
ing, r.ither vague. Moreovai 
“ex'iXTu'rice gained in losing" 
would to say the least be odd 
phfas(‘()logy. Loving in view ol 
the context ol the clue, was 
clearly inapt, since immaturity 
precludes a young man trum 
exiHuieiK iiig Ol appreciating love 
III its lullest sense And to 
inter po't loving in tJie loo^e 
sense of amorous adventures 
conveyed an impression ol pio- 
iniscuity, wliich could hardly be 
expected to bring out the Ix'st 
in an immature voung m.in 
Roiving fittiMl the clue ranch too 
lons<>l\' to bc' worthy ol serioii" 
consideration, 

(Loving)—who have this kind 
of disposition are inclined to %e 
rather romantic. 191-2ID 

(Rowing)—Man who has done 
riiuefi til is in Iiis often rues 
It in old age. 390-26A 

(Lovinit:, Movinc:) — Romantic 
women nro often strongly at- 

tr-acted by man who has- 

nature, 433-1 ID 


finds it to settle down. 257-29A ROW, v. I , to abuse, rebuke. 


,RO\TN(? pr p. rovi’; n., the act of 
Avand(*ring. 

(Losing, Loving, Rowing)— 

Experience gained in this has 
helped to steady many an 
immature young man’s character. 

109-34A 


.sev^erelv; v’’ i., to make a 

(list urfiance; n , a brawl, a loud 
no’srs 

(Rod)—Pain is usually caused by 
27-38A 

That “Pain" means sufTering 
either of body or mind was 
overlooked by the many 
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entrants whf> selected Tiod in 
preference to Row as the 
solution to the ( lu(‘ If this 

Clue he taken to refer to bodily 
pain then Rod is weak lieeause , 
it may h<‘ arp^ued tluit this 
instrument ot ehasU'^emriil . 

always causes plivsa'al pain 

lum' ver tou^di the skin ol the 
\itiim inav’ he' In oi llic 

j'>] 1 ra' 1 of lhi"-v ( liie, ih* ii*l<ar- 
p iv not niore^ O'.ison.ihk* to 

ii'eijjTel ine \\(e(l “Ikon'’ lieu 
a-, nie'iial anj4Ui''h'-’ Tins k-nK 
w- U) till* altei native ''ohnn.n 
7 Vo(’( , wiiieh i suhnnt. u llu 
better selc'ciion iMcnU'e a low 

(l()<in lact n.sHo/'y taus< 

nieiit.d siinern?? to the {miIhi- 
]Mnis in a (pianel. 

(Rot)—Sc'me artielen of lurmture 
aic otic'ii seriously daniaj»e(l hv' 

()( 1)—r*s effect is often to 
iii^hten fish away liom an 
angler 70-41) 

(X’o’w )—Arflent kiviT (annot e.isily 
forget one between Inriisell and 
his beloved. 72.H£A 

The key wold was “cannot” The 
ciimpotMor was laced with the 
question Whv should a lovt'r 
try to forget a vow' bc'tween 
himself and his Ix'loyed, (“spc'cial- j 
Iv when he is an aidcnt lover''” j 
Clearly heie is no reason w'hy • 
On the oth<T hand, an ardent ^ 
lover will certainly ti\- to hirget 1 
a quarrel with his belowd j 
because tlie memory ol it will j 
hu\l The perversity of ' 

human nature is such, howovei, j 
that unless one is unusiialb* ' 
stH/ng-willed the more one tries 
to foiget an meidemt. especiallv 
of this nature, the more clearly 
and constantly one remembers. 

(How)—Marks the ctmclusion of 
many a speC'ch 74-22A 

(Roll)—Vicious person is pi'onipted 
to do so u henc'ver an 
opportunity occurs. S2_1>81> 

The correct solution of this ('lire 
depended on one’s r-eaihng ol 
the word “vicious.” It may 
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Ire saitl to have roughR- two 
interpretatifins: one indicating 

a deiinite vice (or vices), sucli 
as addle tion to drugs, <ind the 
otiwr denoting a barl tempi O'd, 
spilelul naliiu* genf‘ral]v. '1 lui 
latlei is a ioospi rc'iidering ot 
tli<- word, jiistilied b\’ common 
U'-age* llu* adicclivc as 

(list.IK t ItMin the noun, “vue,” 
is ruoif \\i(le!\' list'd, toii\'(rsa- 
iKiU.dlN Pi any lale. Mi this 
^ lue With ‘ Mciotis” r(*ad 
tiiu-. ihe ppiiK'ss ()( /I'.ui' is '•ci.A 
<\i'Ient 1 siiMU(.,-t that com 
inoiisi lu'* I' .ex HI I ML' ^lloull^ liave 

R d f w \ ‘ \ uRis” 

liu' lo./sri tians-ciiion b( causc 
111" amiaguoy oilu-fUise 
I'-suiiiiiM ii jTot takrn to iiit'an 
ius{ a pl.t, tiiptf d iialiii". llu‘ 
wool might nuluate .mv cjiie ot 
all i1k \ucs It would thcictore, 

I subnui, 1)(* .ibsiird to say 

'•impK iliai a \ icious person is 
pi'-mpted to lol) wliencvti an 
oppurtumt\ c'ccurs 

(Rot)— We are me lined to say 
silK things wh(‘n wt* do this 

107-20A 

submit that the moililymg 
phrase “<ire inclined to” 
weaktmed the case for R<d, 

which, in nn opinion called lor 
the positive' assertion, Saving 
sdlv things is the cssenci' of 

rotting A’oic fitted tlu' Clue 
more aptl\ . T telt, ])"c.'uise we 
by no iiu'ans invariably say 
silK' tilings whi'n we abuse 
someone. but are* nc'ver the 

less inclined to do so. 

(Rohl- S'lvauts who have a 
maik<*d lenc to tins are 

s<*ldom '• onp retaining. 117-22.A 

I suggest '.'.t ■ robliery” is nc^t 
rpi.te the jjxpression wherewith 
to (he actiem of a cook 

when he charges his mistress a 
little mole Ilian the actual cost 
<4 hou.sehold recpiirements. 
Otherwise should \vp liave to 
describe all cooks in the East 
as robbers, which cannot to my 
way of thinking be contemplated 
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seriously. If '* “robbery** be 
laken to mean something more 
than the cook’s traditional 
“commission’* then this alter¬ 
native, I submit), would have 
required “never” in place of 
“seldom" in the Clue. I3ut 
even regarding the cook's com¬ 
mission” as theft makes 
no more acceptable, because then 
the burden of the statement 
would be that all cooks are 
seldom worth retaining. The 
aptness of /^ow was, I submit, 
self-evident, for what is more I 
wearing to one’s nerve and one's I 
patience than quarrelsome ser¬ 
vants? I 

(Vow)—How keenly the conse- .* 
quences make us regret many | 
a rash one ! 120-32D i 

Consciences may or may not be I 
more elastic now^adays, liut it | 
would certainly seem that a * 
more practical attitude ' is ob- ’ 
served towards such things as 
rash vows. Perhaps the average 
person does not take himself so 
seriously or is less inclined to 
dramatise himself. At any rate, 
rash vows are often more 
honoured in the breach than the 
observance, I suggest. The state¬ 
ment completed wdth Vow would 
thus have been an exaggeration | 
A rash row with somebody is a j 
different matter. It may not be j 
in our power to prevent its hav- j 
ing serious consequences. - i 

(Rod) — Now^adays enlightened I 
parents endeavour to avoid this I 
when correcting difficult child. 

152-20D 

(Rot)—What young lovers not un¬ 
commonly indulge in. 203-13D 
(Rot)—^Per&ons^;.yho habitually do 
this are oftfcb.>iheir own worst 
enemies. 205-27D 

(Vow)—Often regarded with undue 
seriousness by the narrowminded 
247-28D 

(Raw)—Any form of insult is apt. 
to make an Irishman this. 

251-lOD 

(Cow)—It is characteristic of bully 
to this timid person, 262-18D 
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Clearly it is characteristic of a 
bully to try to cow a timid per, 
son but can one say it is cliarac. 
testic of a bully actually to cow 
a timid person? We questioned 
it. Note that the statemeiit 
would be a sweepinf^ one, referr¬ 
ing by implication to timid per. 
sons in general. To be cowed is 
to be subdued, crushed in spirit, 
intimidated. But sometimes—it 
may be more frequently tlum 
sometimes!—a person properly 
called timid show's surprising 
•spirit, lie will allow himself io 
be bullied and brow-beaten for 
a long time, until he seenib 
cowed: and then he will turn on 
the tyrant. Which argument 
against COW indicated our case 
for ROW. 

(Rob, Rot)—Dissatisfaction with 
his lot in life often makes man 
want to this his fellows. 

274-6D 

I have included ROT among the 
Alternatives here because it 
seems to have been considered 
as such by some solvers. But 
w e did not regard it as a possible 
Solution, because it simply did 
not make sense—or, at any rate. 
English not even the loosest 
colloquial English, If the Clue 
had read this about his fellows 
then ROT might have been in 
the picture. However, th%t is 
beside the point. As with sc 
many Clues, the problem 
<leciding between ROB anc 
ROW resolved itself into a 
question of frequency. And tin 
issue thus jcevolved around th< 
word often We felt that thii 
word would have exaggerated th( 
Irequencv with which dissatisfac 
tion with his lot in life makes j 
man want to rob his fellows 
otherwise, in qur view, then 
would be many more would-b 
?robbers in the world! ROV 
did not go nearly so far as ROB 
Wanting to row is clearly 
much milder expression of dis 
satisfaction with one’s lot in lil 
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than wanting to rob; and we dtd 
not feel that often exaggerated 
the frequency of occurrence with 
ROW as the Solution. 

/Vow)—Generally speaking, man 

is more reluctant to make one 


than woman. 


280-35A 


We felt it reasonable to read 
KOW, as the term was suggest¬ 
ed here, in the sense of dispute, 
rath<V than on mere noise. 
There was no doubt in our 
minds but that, generally speak¬ 
ing, men are slower than wo_ 
meci to quarrel. Probably men 
£.Jre slower to take offence; cer¬ 
tainly, in our view, they are 
slower to voice grievances or 
resentment. The tendency of a 
woman’s tongue to wag is pro¬ 
verbial. Whether a man is 
me Jre reluctant than a woman 
to make a VOW we felt to be 
a much more open question. On 
some subject—such as marriage! 
—he may bo reluctant to commit 
himself. But, on the other hand, 
it is often a woman's policy to 
keep a man guessing (thus does 
she keep him!), and therefore 
she may be reluctant to utter the 
vows tliat would make a man 
SI. Ire of her and perhaps dull his 
interest. 

(Raw)—How quickly we are apt to 
forget things that make us this! 

282-35A 

(Vow)—Ill health is often largely 
the cause of a person's making 
one. 292-41A 

(Rob, Rot)—Usually the more 
serious minded a man the less 
inclination he has to this. 

321.17D 

One cannot be serious minded 
without being more than ofrdi- 
narily reflective and for this 
reason we felt it could be assert¬ 
ed that virtually always the 
more serious minded a man is 
the less inclination he has either 
to ROT efr ROB. Clearly rott¬ 
ing is incompatible with serious 
mindedness, and although it is 
possible for a man to be botb 
•serious minded and a crook we 
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thought it could reasonably b0 
argued that the more 
reflective a man is the 
more value he attache.s to 
the ethics of moral behavioujr.- 
The word usually, in our view, 
accorded much more aptly witli 
for though a thoughtful 
man may be roused to active 
indignation by injustice or some 
legitimate grievance, the more 
sd.rious minded he is tlie more 
reflection he will give the 
matter, as a rule, before making 
a row about it. Not always, we 
agreed, bc'cause even .serious 
miniled men are sometimes car¬ 
ried away by a s.frongly lelt 
emotion. 

(Rot) »As a rule wc speedily grow 
tired of iiersons who have a 
marked tendency to this. 


The words as a rule read with 
inclined us towards 
ROW, as indicating the mi *re 
obiectionable tendency. After 
all, whether their having a 
marked tendency to ROT causes 
us speedily to tire of people de¬ 
pends on the nature or the man¬ 
ner ot their rotting. It may be 
quite hc.frmless and perhaps 
amusing. On the other hand, a 
marked tendency to row could 
scarcely be either. 

(Rob. Rot)--How tiresome is friend 
who meekly lets people he has 
no reason to fear this him! 


(Raw)—It usually takes a lot to 
make sensible fellow this. 

(Rob. Rot)—Wounded self-esteem 
often makes person this when 
lustly coriticized'. 393-34A 

(Rod, Rot)—The elderly usually 
have more distaste than the 
. 418-20A 

(Rob) --There’s seldom much 
good in son who would—— 
his own father. 446-38A 

( Rot, Rob) —Tendency to- 

is sometimes characteristic of 
lively person. 429-26^ 
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We preferred ROW because of 
the infrequency denoted by 
j the word sometimes and the 
fact that the clue spoke of 

4 only a tendency-note that 

the word characteristic was 
. ^>-overned by this word *.en- 

dency. We found oursolv<‘s 
■ a.eToed that a tendency to 

row is sometimes characteris* 
tic of a live ly }>(‘rson. On the 
other hand, w<. lhouc,li! a 
3iv(dy peison mnrht wo^l inor-' 
freiiuenlly have a tendency 
and p'-rh*ap^ more thap a , 
mere tendency, to KO I. 

J^()W1)^^ a<li lioisUMoii'-. 

(I)o\\u\)—■! ew men .'T< 
atU.Kle(l by such wonun. 

1(55-18D 

I.dve I-. blind cind dowdiiu^s. like 
hcauiy, 1 ;. (jli'M) in ilu- <'y(n <»l ' 
llic l>eh()ld('r, so Lv» ''p<Mk t oni- 
mon t)l) ervutinn gives th<‘ Ik* to , 
the suiusnem (onjoiidly made 
by the C'lue und the hit ion 
DOW l)V. What man has not . 
been astomslu'd liy some (rund's ; 
incumprehen .ilile iiitatuatu)n 
a woman who s(*ems to Im' not , 
iml> dowvly lait latkmg m ev<it\ ; 
ieinmme giace aiul tli.iriu’ On j 
the olhei liand rowdiiiess is an) 
alu'n delect in woman ami one ' 
whuh strikes at llu; vf i y loots 
<)1 true womanliness I o a man, 
rowdiness m a wonnn is a iK*gn- 
tion of all tlir qiirihtie'^ h(‘ sechis 
and ri'veres mo*-! in hei S\u li a ' 
leinale is to nim whal .'ii eflemi- ' 
nate iKiniby. pamhv man is to ' 
woman l oi lla se o-asons 1 he ; 
CommUiec; <lecid('d that wheir \s 
Cnpid I auses many a man to l)e ' 
attracted hy^ a dowdy' woman a 
R()^^l)^' oiw fills the a\eiag( 
male heart witli aveision o’, at i 
least, distaste | 

(I)owd\)—This kind of gnosi is I 
v(’rv apt to embaj.’niss social i 
climbing ho^t<*ss. * :i6.'T27A ! 

W e had little ditricully in reiect- I 
Jng DOW DY in this context, for } 
quite frequently social “lions'’ 
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are eccentrically illdresscd and 

untidy We icicallecl to ini'inoiy 
a world-tanioiis autlH*iess who 

alway-) attended public lunctions 
dressed 111 wJiat could almost |,e 
called a “period” costume, \( t 
she was considered a “cafilun* ' 
by anv liostess TIk^ asset hon 
completc'd by tin’s AlteinaUce 
would ther(dor(> be literal Jy iin 

tj lie R(tW DY was more or ]('-,<* 
a ( Icarciit Solution to this ( hie 
if d’SCI dies a persoTJ who e 
Jougii. noisy and chsoidcnly 'lO 

a •><>1 tunhui^i^ hostess, ' cv hosr 
ambition }t is (o impress any 
imp..ii.int giie-.ts slu- mav Jiave 
in\ !i<-d, the pteseuL'C ol siicJi a 
I''’'Oil It must be admitted 
Avonkl !)(’ /u jy ((fi{ to embarrass 
iiel 


(Dow.K- Downy j—Whfo wlio tends 
to he this IS apt 1o make m.arri- 
age imhafipv 896-201) 

We took ])articulrir note o( b';/d.s 
and a/f/ to nmhe \\hich so 
niixldicil the proposed slati'mcmt. 
And we reasoned lhal it was no 
m(!fe and no less than the truth 
to sav that a wile v\h() tends to 
Ih‘ ROW’DV (only lends to be, 
mark \ou) is apt to make a 
mairi.ige nnlta])py Tri consider¬ 
ing DOWDV, we leflerted on the 
large nnmlxn- of wives in this 
woild—.das' the m-ijonty bv far 
—wlio might well be t egarded 
as d<n\d\’ in the eyes ol fT%np]e 
moo* happily sitnatiul. Cora- 
mentinjr on a pVi*vious Clue T 
wto1e “Dow(V>ness, like b(*aiU', 
J- ofp*T, 1 ,, tlu* (>vf‘ of tile l.e_' 
hold* !. s,, to sp(*,d<—What man 
has not lux'n astonished by some 
tiu-nd’s UK omprehenslble intatua. 
tiori foi a woni.'in who si'ems to 
be noi onlv dowde finf I.aeking 
1 n ev(i\ teminincf* graee 
a n <1 charm?'' Clearlv 

DDW r^V was Jess afd in 
this cont^-xt. As for DOWNY 
—meaning wide* awaake, knowing 
—this Alternative in our opinion 
ha<l least ckaim to selection.’ 
particularlv wlien compared with 
the other Alternatives. 
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(Dowdy)—^Truly famine wo¬ 
men are seldom- 429-19A 

lOWING, pr. p. row: propelling 
with oars. 

(Mowing)—Doing this soon makes' 
one perspi{re. 68>11A 

.Whether one ‘'soon*' perspires or 
persp?ires at^all when mowing 
depends upon such circums¬ 
tances as the time of day; the 
i thickness of the crop and the 
energy which one puts into the 
task. Moreover, there are such 
machines as motor mowers, the 
manipulation of which does not 
cause any pt[rspiration. But 
rowing is one of the most 
strenuous forms ol exercise in 
which a person can indulge and, 
whatever the conditions be 
to say that it soon makes one 
perspire is a simple statement ol 
fact. 

(Roving, Loving)—^Men who are by 
nature given to this ate apt to 
make trying husbands. 


'The Committee felt that the phrase 
as a rule made the statement 
completed by ROBS unduly 
cautious, because the more highly 
we think of a man the more we 
a|re virtually always hurt when 
he robs us. Perhaps some of you. 
thought a similar argument ap¬ 
plied to ROWS, but, whereas 
robbery can scarcely be condon¬ 
ed in any circumstances,, a man 
may row us fo!r our own good.. 
Or he may simply be in a bad' 
mood, and if we think highly of 
him we are probably familiar 
with his temperament. The Com¬ 
mittee therefore thought that the- 
exceptions allowed for by the 
phrase as a rule were justified 
by the Solution ROWS. 

(Cows)—The more your boss—^you 
the less efficient you probably 
are at your job. 4I2-20L> 

(Robs, Sobs, Sops, Sots, Sows))—• 
When excitable person—, his 
tongue is apt to run away with 
424-19D 


^OWS, n., pi. row. 

(Vows) — Those between many 
married couples are soon for¬ 
gotten. 42-271) 

(Vows)—Young lovers are inclined 
to give their an exagge-rated im- 
i portance. I55-14D 

: loung lovers, so far from being 
< inclined to give their vows an 

[, exaggerated importance, do not 

i as a rule invest them with the 
^emnity appropfriate to vows. 
The honouring of a vow usually 
requires will-power, which is not 
one of youth’s strongest quaJi- 
tiest On the other liand, the 
importance attached by young 
lovers to their *rows is involun¬ 
tary. Such rows loom large in 
j the youthful mind because hurt¬ 

ful things are said by someone 
whose opinion counts for much, 
youth is sensitive. 

(Robs)-—As a rule, the more highly 
, we ttink of a man the mojre we 

are hurt when he—us. 

372-17D 
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238.ISD IROYAL, adj., Singly, rc«al. 

(Loyal)—Regal. 99.3D» 

l>y mov- 

42 271) of? '"'or the surface 

42-271) of n . the act of rubbins. 

ers are inclined Wc usually do when we've 


>vt' usually do when we've 
been stung. 62-7A 

Some of the Clues rai.se little prob- 
Jem.s of psychology and these, 
admittedly, call for very cateful 
reflection before one decides’ on 
a final solution but there are- 
many straight forward Clues 
which no solver should ever be 
tripped up by. Such a Clue wae 
the above of which the alterna. 
tive solutions were Jiue and 
/two. Here the word "usually^* 
pointer to the solu. 
tion Rwh, for surely we always 
being stung, whether the 
bp hteral or figurative 
Usually . therefore, not only 
ruled out the^ figurative inter^ 
stung", but aptly 
fitted the solution Hub. For 
when we have been stung by 
any insect is not omr first action 
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"usually'" to rub the affected 

(Xu^^lwhat athlete nearly al¬ 
ways appreciates after strenuous 
contest. 90-3 ID 

(Run)—A good this helps to re¬ 
lieve stiffness. 179-3D 

Surely, whether a good RUN would 
help to relieve stiffness, have no 
effect, or possibly even agg:ravate 
it largely depends on the nature 
of the stiffness. The Committee 
therefore questioned whether the 
general and sweeping assertion 
in regard to a good f.un was 
quite iustified. We felt that 
some such reservation as would 
have been made by the adverb 
■usually, w'as desirable. On the 
other hand, in cases where a good 
run would help to relieve stiff- 
nets a Irub would similarly do so, 
if, perhaps, to a lesser extent. 
And, moreover, even in those 
cases where a run would either 
;iggravate it or have no effect, 
a good rub might well help to 
^relieve stiffness. 


3RUBIES, n., gems of varying de¬ 
grees of red. 

(Rupees)—You’d be rich if you 

’ could fill your pockets with 
these. 15-2D 


RUBS, n., pi. rub. 

(Ribs)—Some arc inclined to be 
ticklish. 37-28D 


RUDE, adj., rough, barbarous, im¬ 
polite!, robust. 

/Nude)—Some are shocked by peo¬ 
ple who are this. 13-16A 

Rven in these enlightened days 
deplorable though it may be, 
the modesty—false or ingrained 
—of most people is outraged by 
the spectacle of human naked¬ 
ness. For that reason, I did not 
expect to catch many solvers of 
the Clue That word "Some," I 
thought, would dissuade them 
from selecting the solution 
"Nude." But luckily for me— 
and also for the 6 All Correct 
winners of Crossword No. 13— 
a large number of Competitors 
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overlooked the significance • t 
the first word in this Clue, la 
choosing "Rude" as the more 
reasonable solution I was fur. 
their guided by the reflection 
that the majority of us are an¬ 
noyed or upset by rudeness and 
that it is indeed only "some" 
who are shocked.* 

(Dude)—Man who is this 
thereby invites a .great deal 
of hostile criticism. 87-9A 
(Dude)—An over weening desire to 
flaunt his individuality prompts 
many an egotist to be this. 

131-18A 

An egotist is all too frequently a 
person of aggressively indepen¬ 
dent character and forceful na¬ 
ture. An overweening desire to 
flaunt his individuality is a com¬ 
mon result, and to gratify this 
desire in practice is invariably 
rude. The selected solution wa.s 
thus clearly apt. On the other 
hand, whereas many an egotist 
may be a dude, it is hard to 
conceive of an overweening de¬ 
sire to flaunt his individuality 
being the cause. Such a desire 
can scarcely prompt one to be 
fashion’s slave. Moreover, in¬ 
dividuality implies a certain 
strength of character which is 
diifficu^t to reconcile with the 
fopish effeminacy of a dude. 
(Dude) — Impressionable women 
are inclined to be fascinated by 
this type of man. ^62-150 

(Dude, Dupe)—Person meriting 
this description is usually consi¬ 
dered rather a fool by his 
acquaintances. 309-28D 

We thought that having regard to 
usually, the assertion completed 
by DUDE was an overstatement. 
Many a man who is fopish about 
his clothes is far from being 
foolish and though, on his mere 
appearance he may be consider¬ 
ed rather a fool by people un¬ 
acquainted with him, his ac¬ 
quaintances may well not share 
that opinion. Moreover, many 
of the acquaintance of a dude 
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may well be foppish themselves. 
The assertion completed by 
DUPE was also in our view 
an over statement. A dupe 
■ may well be a man of high 
intelligence, known to be such 
by his acquaintances, and he 
would not necessarily be consi¬ 
dered rather a fool by them if 
he were duped by a clever, un¬ 
scrupulous person. In other 
words, whether or not a dupe is 
considered ratherja fool by his 
Acquaintances depends on the 
type of man they know him to 
l)e and the circumstances under 
which he is made a dupe. 
RUDE seemed to us the most 
apt Solution here, because there 
is little, if any, excuse for rude¬ 
ness. Most of us who are ac¬ 
quainted with a rude person, no 
matter how much we may like 
him for his good qualities, tend 
to consider him at least rather 
a fool for being rude. 

i(Dude)—Woman he loves can 
usually cure a man of being 
this. 338-36A 

^Dude)—This kind of person is 
sometimes surprisingly popular. 

357-30D 

fDudo)—Reflective parents are apt 
to worry wlien son shows mark¬ 
ed tendency to be this. 

360-16D 

'i(Dude)—Person who is this is often 
more than a little vain. 

363.27D 

The Committee rejected DUDE on 
grounds that often did not go 
far enough to support this Alter¬ 
native, Vanity is inseparable 
from foppishness and we agreed 
that a dandy is virtually always 
vain. RUDE was considered to 
foe an admirable Solution to this 
CluQ, for rudeness in itself is 
one of the symptoms of vanity. 
Normally such behaviour is 
actuated by arrogance, self- 
oentredness, or an exaggerated 
sense of superiority over the 
person to whom one is rude, but 
because this is not always the 
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case—it may occasionally ac-^ 
counted for by lack of intelli¬ 
gence or breeding—^the Com¬ 
mittee adjudged often justified 
in this context and RUDE the 
more apt Alternative. 

(Dude)—Snob often reveals him¬ 
self by being this. 364-5D 

Our decision here was based on 
our belief that it is more cha¬ 
racteristic of a snob to be rude 
than it is for him to be a dude. 
In other words, we felt that 
the Solution RUDE accorded 
better with the frequency de¬ 
noted by the word often in the 
Clue. A dude, after all, is a 
foppishly effiminate person re¬ 
markable for his expuisite dress. 

A snob, on the other hand', is 
one who has an exaggerated res¬ 
pect for social distinctions. We 
therefore considered that a snob 
would be more likely to give 
himself away by lieing RUDE, 
particularly by snubbing ac¬ 
quaintances whom he con¬ 
siders to be his social 
inferiors. 

(Dude)—As a rule this kind of per.* 
son is not easily upset by ridi¬ 
cule. 381-21A 

(Rutle)—This person sometimes 

gives shop salesman much 
trouble. 369-20A 

(Ruse)—We usually decline invita¬ 
tion that seems to be this. 

402.25A 

Whether we decline an invitation 
we know to be a RUSE would 
depend on the nature or purpose 
of the ruse. It might be to get 
us to meet somebody with whom 
we should be pleased to make up 
a quarrel, or a ruse to put busi¬ 
ness in our way. And here there 
might be no ruse at all, because 
the Clue said only seems. The 
Committee felt 6n safer ground 
in saying that we usually dec¬ 
line an invitation that seems to 
be RUDE. Perhaps some com¬ 
petitors thought that usually did 
not go far enough with this Solu¬ 
tion. But do we always decline! 
an invitation that seepis to ber 
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rude? Note the word seems. 
We're not sure it ts rude. More¬ 
over, inay we not have personal 
or business reasons for wishing 
to accept the invitation? 

[(Dude, Dupe)—Such a person 
^ often seems to have abun¬ 
dant self-assurance. 429-19D 
JRUE, v.t., to lament for, repent of. 
(Run)—What many transgressors 
do, too late. 74-30A 

(Run)—^Fear of punishment some¬ 
times makes a guilty person this. 

158.2D 

(Run, Rut)—It sometimes makes 
us feel hot when we do this. 

176-20D 

(Rud, Rum)—Unless you are ac- 
customed to it considerable 
amount of strong drink is likely 
to make you this. 271-32A 

3RUE9. third person sing. rue. 

(Runs, Rubs)—What dishonest 
cashier usually does eventually. 

8.10D 

RUG, n., a wrap, coverlet. 

(Runs, Rub)—Pleasantly warming 
when one is feeling chilled to 
the bone. 74-35A 

RUGGED, adj., rough, uncouth, 
shaggy. 

(Ragged)—^Women are prone to 
feel sympathetic towards men 
of this appearance. 152-4D 

Recording the Adjudication Com¬ 
mittee’s view regarding a recent 
Clue, I remarked: ’’Rags in 
themselves signify nothing, 
necessarily, except torn clothes. 
What of the player who comes 
l»ff the field in rags as the result 
of a strenuous game? What of 
the miser in rags, and the pro¬ 
fessional beggar ? The reflective 
person would scarcely be apt to 
pity a class of people whose 
black-mailing of a sentimental 
public includes such practices as 
the mutilation of children." Ad¬ 
mittedly in this Clue the women 
were not described as reflective 
and it was a question of sym¬ 
pathy rather than pity, but 
nevertheless, much -die same 
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argument applied. In fact it 
may have applied with more 
force having regard to the words 
' 'feel sympathetic towards, 

from which something more than 
pity was to be inferred. On the 
other hand, the committee felt^ 
Rugged provided an ideal solu¬ 
tion specially as it qualified the 
words "appearance," A man of 
rugged appearance has the strong 
and healthy face one associates 
with a hard, out-of-doors life,, 
and the body that goes with it. 
In fact "a man of rugged ap¬ 
pearance" conjures up the pic¬ 
ture of a manly man in every 
sense of the word. And is not 
the heart of the averaye woman 
prone to warm towards him? 

RUGS, n., pi. rug. 

(Mugs ] ugs)—Periodical thorough 
cleaning of these is dangerously 
neglected in many households. 

115-250 

Mugs and [ugs are in normal cir¬ 
cumstances automatically washed 
after use.' Neglect of periodical 
thorough cleaning can occur in 
such f^ew households to my 
mind that the adjective "many"' 
in the Clue offered sufficient 
grounds for the rejection of these 
alternatives without the necessi- 
ty tor considering whether "dan. 
gerously" was not in any case 
too strong an adverb. The team 
"rug" has a wide application 
and includes bed clothes besides 
floor covering. The difficulty of 
cleaning rugs and the fact that 
frequently owing to their colour 
dirt does not show up must often 
result in their never being 
cleaned. And the germ har¬ 
bouring propensities of a dirty 
rug can easily be imagined, its. 
danger no less so. 

RUIN, n., destruction, overthrow. 

(Rain)—Storm may bring this. 

8-18I> 

(Rain)—Even when the outlook is 
bright pessimist sees this com¬ 
ing •' ■ 81-6A 
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Even the gloomiest of pessimists 
could scarcely predict the ap¬ 
pearance of rain when the skies 
are clear and the weather out¬ 
look 'bright'. However, a true 
specimen of the dismal tribe, 
mentally warped and a wet 
blanket on any warmth of hope¬ 
fulness in the hearts of his fel¬ 
lows, is ever eager to prophesy 
the ruin that is coming upon 
trade, civilization, etc. even 
when conditions are most 
flourishing and the general out¬ 
look patently cheerful. 

(Rain)—Sensible people usually try 
to protect themselves adequate¬ 
ly against. 423-26A 

RULE, V. t., to govern*, to give a 
decision on; n., law, regulation. 

(Rile) — Conceited husbands, as 
many wives know, are usually 
easy to— 112-41A 

A cursory examination of the 
Clue should have revealed to the 
shrewd solver that the clause 
''as many wives know" exer¬ 
cised no modifying effect on the 
primary statement, but had to 
be reconciled independetly with 
the solution. Now nothing 
makes a man more susceptible 
to mental irritation than vanity, 
and I submit that conceited hus¬ 
bands are virtually always easy 
to rile. This alternative was 
therefore clearly hard to justify 
in view of the adverb "usually". 
In the circumstances, I suggest, 
the clause "as many wives 
know" scarcely called for consi¬ 
deration as regards Rile. That 
it is more difficult to rule a con¬ 
ceited man than to rile him will 
be readily agreed. In my opinion 
it is not too much to say, how¬ 
ever, that conceited husbands 
are usually easy to rule and that 
many wives know this. The im¬ 
plication is clear from the word¬ 
ing of the Clue, be it noted, that 
such ruling is done by the wives. 
The manner of it must depend 
largely, of course, on the degree 
and form of the vanity. „.But by 


playing on this weakness, with 
its attendant preversities and 
inhibitions, a wife can usually 
rule her husband without his 
knowledge. 

(Mule)—Obstinate as a this^ could 
aptly be said of a n&turally 
stubborn person. 206-19A 

(Rile)—Generally speaking, it 

seems to be easier for a husband 
to this a wife than it is for a 
wife to this a husband! 

259.5D 

We did not think it possible to 
generalize on whether or not a 
wife is more easily riled by a 
husband than the latter is by a 
wife. Degrees of sensitivity 
vary so widely in individuals of 
lx)th sexes that one can only 
say that Mr. X seems to be an¬ 
noyed by the most trifling criti¬ 
cisms of Mrs. X while on tha 
other hand Mrs. Y appears to 
take offence at the mildest ob¬ 
servations of Mr. Y. We, there-^ 
fore, ruled out RILE. On the 
evidence available regarding tho 
blessed state of matrimony it 
does, we thought seem easier 
for a husband to RULE a wife 
than vice versa. More often 
than not a husband is physically 
stronger than his wife, and in 
her matrimonial vows many a 
bride promises obedience to her 
chosen lord and master. And 
man, of course, is by nature 
self-assertive and all that! That 
things are not always what they 
seem is alas! only too true, but 
that is an aspect of the matter 
with which die Clue merely 
touched on with an exclamation 
mark! 

(Rile)—Men of strong character 
seldom let failures this them. 

321-29A 

Even men of strong character are 
human and, being s<>, are liable 
to become annoyed when they, 
fail to accomplish something 
they have striven for^i. 
The word seldom, we consideiedf« 
overstated the case in relatipxi. 
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to RILE. But it was an apt, 
word, we thought, read in con¬ 
junction with the Solution RULE 
for men of strong character 
who are worthy of the descrip¬ 
tion certainly do not often allow 
themselves to be subjugated by 
their failures, i.e„ ruled by 
them. They continue to strive 
until eventually they succeed. 
(Rile)—Adolescents are apt to 
rebel against parents who this 
them unduly. 361-28D 

(Rile)—^\Ve seldom have much 
sympathy for parents who en¬ 
courage their children to this 
them. 381-41A 

Can you think of any person who 
encourages their children to 
RILE them? The Committee 
questioned whether we should 
ever have much sympathy with 
such parents—if, in fact, they 
exist. RULE was felt to be 
more applicable in this context, 
for obviously some parents do 
encourage their children to dic¬ 
tate to them. And whereas, 
with modern education and the 
comparatively higher intelligence 
of youth today, some parents 
may possibly benefit by being 
thus ruled, the Committee felt 
that the statement completed 
by RULE was substantially 
correct. 

RULED, p. p. rule, 

(Riled)—As a rule sentimental per¬ 
sons are easily this by harsh 
ones. 144-13D 

The adjudication Committee were 
of the opinion that the senti¬ 
mental persons are virtually al¬ 
ways easily riled by harsh ones 
and that therefore the phrase 
“as a rule" would have unduly 
modified the statement complet¬ 
ed by Riled. On the other hand 
there rnust be many exceptions 
to sentimeiiMl persnns being 
ruled by harsh ones, though 
such is the case as a rule be¬ 
cause usually the harsh ones are 
made of sterner stuff. 

(Riled)—Alas! how often are we 
this by trivialities. 215-lOD 


(Riled)—^Husband with tendency 
to be wayward is often this by 
forbearing wife. 244-15D 

(Riled)—^Man easily this seldom 
proves very good husband. 

282-dOA 

Probably solvers who rejected 
RULED here thought of the hus¬ 
band referred to as being easily 
ruled by his wife only, and 
reasoned to themselves that such 
a man by no means so infre¬ 
quently as seldom proves a very 
good husband. But the Clue 
read with this Solution did not 
say easily ruled hy lus' wife 
only. It did not even say ruled 
by his wife. It merely said 
easily ruled. Thus, in our opi¬ 
nion, a man easily led by peo¬ 
ple in general, including other 
men and other women, was in¬ 
dicated. And we agreed that 
such a man seldom proves a 
very good husband. We did not 
feel that the chances were so 
slender of a man who is easily 
RILED, or is quick-tempered, 
proving a very good husband. 
Being easij[y riled is surely not 
so great a failing as being easily 
ruled. ^ man easily riled may 
have many virtues, including 
that of kindliness, and if his 
wife is tactful and understand¬ 
ing the mere fact that he is 
easily riled need prove mo 
great obstacle to maiTiage 
bliss. 

(Riled) — Persons easily—seldom 
make good school-teachers. 

403-21D 

We thought that his being easily 
ruled is an even greater handi¬ 
cap to a school-teacher than his 
being easily riled, and that a 
person easily ruled is thus even 
more unlikely to make a good 
school-teacher than a person 
easily riled. One of the most 
important functions of a school¬ 
teacher is to control and guide his 
pupils. And, while it is obvious¬ 
ly undesirable that he should 
be easily riled, some pupils may 
recjuire a display of temper bv 
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him from time to time. Hence 
our choice of RULED as accord¬ 
ing better with the word seldom 
in the Clue. 

RULES, n. pi. rule. 

(Ruses)—Keen bridge players keep 
themselves informed of the latest 
ones. 69-1A 

The word “latest” does not fit 
ruse at all because tricks cannot 
be called latest. We carv. how¬ 
ever, describe new rules as the 
latest, coming from the proper 
authority on the game. Ordinary 
bridge players are ignorant of 
and indifferent to the latest 
changes in the rules of the game, 
whereas keen bridge players not 
only know the rules, but keep 
themselves informed of the latest 
Rules. The words “keen” and 
“latest ones” were therfore, the 
pointers for the selection ol 
Rules as the most apt solution 
of this Clue. 


(Ruses)—^To be proficient at most 
games of skill one must be well 
acquainted with these. 105_-3D 

(Ruses)—F very game worth play¬ 
ing has its these. 293-120 

We found nothing to quarrel with 
in the statement that every 
game worth playing has its 
RULES, remembering that even 
the simple games of young 
children, such as tag, leapfrog, 
etc. are governed by certain re¬ 
gulations of play. We thought 
it doubtful whether every game 
worth playing has its RUSES— 
the game of leap-frog for ins¬ 
tance, does not seem to have 
any—^and apart from this objec- 
tion we wondered whether 
strictly speaking, it is not to the 
players rather than to the games 
that the word ruses can be ap¬ 
plied. 


(Riles)—^We usually feel some sym. 
ps-.tliy. for husband whose wife 


LJM, n., an alcoholic liquor; adj.|; 
queer strange. 

(Rug, Rub, Run) — Sometimes 
given |to boxer shortly before 
big fight. 46-3D 


(Mum)—Roth queer and intoxi¬ 
cating. 74-16D 

(Ram)—Its strength often proves 
painful surprise to those un¬ 
accustomed to it. 221-38A 

In our view the word o]ten would 
have inijilied an exaggerated fre¬ 
quency of occurrence in tho 
statement completed by RAM. 
Rarely, we felt, do people un¬ 
accustomed to a ram come into 
such close contact with one that 
they have a painful experience 
of its strength. Moreover, tho 
ram is widely known to be a 
strong animal, and therefore 
even those unaccustomed 
to it are unlikely. to be 
surpriesd at its strength.- 
Admittedly an argument similar 
to the latter might be applied 
in some degree to RUM, be¬ 
cause most people rt'alize that 
It is a very strong drink. We 
reflected that there must be 
many people, however, who fail 
to realize that so little rum can 
have such a painiul effect on 
some constitutions—and heads! 
We therefore agreed that its 
strength tloes often prove a 
painful surprise to those un-« 
accustomed to it. 

RUMOUR, n., report, current storyj 
(Humour)—I'nvolous this about 
the war is apt to do more harm 
than good. 164-15A 

A certain measure of frivolousness 
attaches to all forms of HU¬ 
MOUR, Read in con junction 
with this possible solution, 
therefore, the phrasing of tho 
Clue was rendered somewhat 
redundant. Bur apart from this 
objection, would it not bo 
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such humour about the war is 
apt to be harmful? The Com¬ 
mittee were of the opinion that 
such a wide contention could not 
be supported by sufficiently 
numerous examples. They con. 
sidered however, that it could 
be said to be Broadly true that 
a frivolous, i.e. a silly thought¬ 
less or irresponsible RUMOUR 
about the war tends to do more 
harm than good. To take some 
common instances such rumours 
as those which report a great 
victory or defeat, or which pre¬ 
dict that speedy conclusion or 
long continuation of the war are 
harmful, in that they are apt to 
inspire undue optimism or 
pessimism. 

(Humour)—What harm unrestrain¬ 
ed this often does ! 259-29A 

RUN, V. i.. to move swiftly; v.t., 
to push, to carry on; n.. the act 
of running. 

(Fun, Pun)—Sedom indulged in 
by staid people. 114-81D 

(Fun)—Corpulent persons usually 
look somewhat ludicrous when 
they indulge in this. 139-14D 

Fun is a very, wide term em¬ 
bracing merriment, amusement, 
locularity, drollery,, etc. and 
need imply no activity other 
than speech. But even actions 
like gestures incidental to mi¬ 
micry need by no means make 
corpulent persbns. Jook ridicu¬ 
lous, because a robust jollity is 
commonly associated with such 
persons. They fit the part as it 
were. Perhaps it is that a cor¬ 
pulent person often has an air 
of self-composure whch is infec- 
ious and enables him to carry off 
a pose or role in which another 
person might seem embarrass- 
ingly self-conscious. On the 
other hand, when a corpulent 
person runs, he does something 
for which he is as a rule incon¬ 
gruously unfitted. However, 
somei corpulent people are re¬ 
markably agile, and the in- 
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fluence of "usually” and some¬ 
what” on the statement coin,« 
pleted by run was not unduly 
modifying. 

(Fun)—Gamble which promise'? 
good this for one's money ap. 
peals to most of us. 353-27A 
We did not think it would be tru<i 
to assert that a gamble whicli 
promises good FUN for one’s 
money appeals to most of us. ‘ 
The feature of a gamble which 
promises good FUN for one's 
money appeals to most of us. 
The feature of a gamble which 
appeals primarily to most of us 
is the prospect of getting more 
money than the sum we hazard, 
and a gamble which offers 
amusement without an appa¬ 
rently good chance of gain has, 
in our view, much less appeal 
than denoted in the Clue. In 
other words we were of the opi¬ 
nion that the appeal of the FUN 
in a gamble is very largely gov¬ 
erned by the prospect of the 
RUN which it affords for one's 
money. 

(Rue)—Gay bachelors who flirt 
with designing young woman 
usually have cause to this! 

861 -lD 

The selecteion of RUE in this 
context would infer that female 
designs had met with success 
and that the gay bacheloB, en¬ 
meshed in the bonds of matri- 
mony were neither bachelors nor 
gay any longer! In addition, it 
would imply that they would 
usually repent or feel bitter 
about the consequences of their 
changed status. We agreed this 
to be too sweeping a statement 
for the majority of us have en¬ 
countered erstwhile gay bache- 
lors "drawn through the wedd¬ 
ing ring’ ’ who after settling 
down to their different mode of 
living have admitted they would 
not revert to their former condi¬ 
tion even if given the chance.’’** 
We considered, therefore, that 
usually denoted too high a de« 
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Riw of frequency to support this 
Alternative, RUN in this con¬ 
text, however presented a fami¬ 
liar picture, and it can scarcely 
be denied that the more he flirts 
with such a woman the more 
dangerous becomes * the bache¬ 
lor's position. In the situation 
so described, we agreed it would 
be no exaggeration to say that 
bachelors usually have cause to 
RUN to escape from feminine 
clutches, and accordingly select¬ 
ed this Alternative as the cor- 
« rect Solution. 

(Fun, Pun) — Joining in—with 
children is apt to make elderly 
persons feel their age! 

417-18D 

A RUN calls for much physical ex¬ 
ertion which might well prove a 
severe strain on elderly persons. 
Perhaps some of you argued 
therefore that joining in a run 
with children always makes 
elderly people feel their age; but, 
even if the exertion proved a 
severe strain, they need not 
necessarily relate the fact to their 
advanced years. We thought 
there was less to be said for FUN 
as the Solution, because joining 
in fun with children might 
rather have the effect 
of making elderly people for¬ 
get their age. If joining in fun 
with their grandchildren made 
grandparents feel their age, one 
might well wonder why grand¬ 
parents find such pleasure in 
the company of their grand, 
children. 

RUNNING, V. i. pr. p. run, 

(Cunning)—As a rule one needs 
to be fairly quick to catch a 
man. 249-23A 

RUNS, V- i., third pers, sing. run. 
(Rues)*—He who this usually 
sensible reason for doing so. 

. 271-17D 

Having regard to the number of 
persons who are made rueful by 
imaginary, hypothetical or tri¬ 
vial woes we felt that com¬ 
pleted by RUES the aseertion 
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made amounted to an overstate¬ 
ment. That he who RUNS 
usually has a sensible reason for 
doing so seemed to us far more 
true, for if it is not for exercise 
which is rational enough; it is 
usually either because he wishes 
to be in time for something, or 
is alreaxly late for some occasion, 
or he is chasing or fleeing soma 
person or thing. True, un¬ 
reasoning fear sometimes causes 
a man to run, but this and 
other possible exceptions were 
allowed for by the use of usually 
instead of always, 

RUSE, n., a trick, dodge. 

(Rush)—In fiction this frequently 
enables detective’s quarry to 
escape temporarily. 20-19A 

(Rush)—In warfare its success 
chiefly depends upon its surprise 
element. 85-31D 

(Rush)—One needs to be cool- 
headed in coping with this. 

204.4D 

RUSES, n., pi. luse. 

(Rules)—Necessary when playing 
games. 19-lD 

(Roses)—^Those of a fair woman 
ensnare many a susceptible heart. 

119-8D 

The latter alternative clearly had 
to be given its figurative inter, 
pretation as it applies to tha 
colour in feminine cheeks. Tha 
adjective “fair" embraced all 
beautiful women and by no 
means restricted the Clue to 
blondes. Now the roses in a 
beautiful woman's cheeks are 
seldom her dominant charzn. 
Any woman can by artificial aid 
possess a rosy colour and most 
modern women do. The verb, 

‘ 'ensnare ’ ’ meaning ‘ ‘entrap* ^ 
to my mind settled the issua 
in favour of Ruses. 

(Rules) — Unconventional ones 
are often observed in love and 
war. ^ 178-6D 

The chief consideration which' 
weighed against RULES as the 
solution of this problem wae 
that neither love nor war have 
any rules. Li both these con^ 
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. • nfRUSK V. i., to inovt» sd «real hast^ 

paigns certain , or violence; n . a ha^ty move, 

conduct are loosely followed, but 

even these are violate as r> tn^^ux —Tmnatienco ioyi«:f s mai'^ 


even xaeM? ewe , 

quently as they are observed, as 
witness the timehonoured adage 
'All's not fair in love and war . 
With regard to the alternative 
solution mme can deny that un¬ 
conventional RUSES are often 
resorted to both in lovt‘ and war. 
The annals of romance reveal 
innumerable exam{)ies of enter¬ 
prising lovers who have* contriv. 
cd cunning, ingenious and far 
from conventional means of 
achieving their h(*arUs {lc“^irc 
while it would liardly be ex¬ 
aggerating to sav that in the 


menl. 

(Rash)—Impatience mar; 

wdestriairs stupidly t*u-. 

Rua/i was a l>o<n- an'>\\et, U cau c 
rashn»*sV connoies .ipuhiy m 
sone- degrer Pl.-iO 

therel(tf(‘. it Jimh A#Me suh^tu 
tutcil f('r th<‘ word 'this' in the 
Cluf, lie- semence would betouK' 
lautologous l^ui a i>erson may 
«‘ither stupidly or 

gentiy 

(Hush)—Slieet accident usually 
causes nearby people to do this. 


prosecution of the present war 
unconventional ruses havi' so far 
been the rule rather than the > 
exception. 

(Rules)—In most field games these 
help greatly to increase specta¬ 
tors' pleasure. 230-11A 

We remarked that the rules are 
an integral or essential part of 
mcist if not all, field games. 
Without the rules there would 
be no game, as such. To speak 
of a game of .soccer or cricket 
in which the appropriate rules 
were not conformed with would 
be like speaking of Hamlet 
minus the Prince of JDenmark f 
Therefore, the statement com¬ 
pleted by RULES would scarce¬ 
ly have Iieen an intelligent one. 
More to the potint, we 
felt would it be to say 
that repeated infrigement 
or abuse of the rules 
are apt to make some field games 
tedious to .spectators. Take, for 
example, games in which the 
referee's whistle is for ever blow'- 
ing. On the other hand, that in 
most field games RUSES help 
greatly to increase spectators' 
plea.surc is .surely indisputable. 
Instance, a clever piece of 
strategy in soccer, 

(Rules)—Those of most field 
games are not very difficult to 
309-30A 


The (due embraced all street acci¬ 
dents <>t winch the majority aio 
not fatal nor do they re.sult in 
grave -injury. The adverb “usual- 
Iv" therefore constituted a strong 
objection to hush as the solution 
On th(‘ other hand when a street 
accid<*nt occurs nearby people 
usually rush but not always. 
Some people avoid such scenes. 
Perhaps they are averse to being 
called as witnesses or prefer to 
avoid unpleasant sights. Again 
the accident may be a very 
minor one, hardly calculated to 
arouse curiosity. 

(Ru.st)—This could often be pre¬ 
vented by a little forethought. 

177T7D 

(Push)—^We are apt to become 
irritated with person who tne.s 
to this Us into some course of 
action. 313.4D 

Completed by PUSH the assertion 
made here was in our opinion, 
highly questionable one can be 
pushed into taking a course of 
action by subtle persuasion with¬ 
out even being aware of the 
pushing. Women have been 
particularly adept at so “push¬ 
ing" men, ever since Eve per¬ 
suaded the reluctant Adam to 
tako a bite of the forbidden 
fruit. We thought it true, how. 
ever that most of us, except in 
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ed into some course of action, 
and are apt to become irritated 
with anybody who thus tries to 
RUSH us without giving us 
time to make up our mmds on 
the matter. 

(Gush, Push)*—Generally speaking, 
elderly people are not disposed 
to this. 381-17D 

Normally when people become 
elderly their muscles soften 
and their joints stiffen. 
We therefore thought it 
true to say that general¬ 
ly speaking eiderly peo¬ 
ple are not disposed to RUSH 
felt that the statement com¬ 
pleted by PUSH was not quite 
m accordance with iact Those ' 
of you who selected this Alter¬ 
native have probaldy never 
struggled to get on a bus! As ’ 
for GUSH, ha.s not talking b(*en 
called the disease of old age. 
and are not elderly people often 
given to setimenlality? 
pUSK, n., a sort of biscuit. 

(Ruse)—Mothers often succeed in 
quietening peevish infant by 
155-15D 

^LST, V. i., to lose power through 
inactivity, n., red oxide of iron 
forming on steel and iron, 
degenration. ' 

(Risk)- To do this when you're 
Ratting old is unwise. 16-26D 
(Dust)—When neglected this 

usually becomes irreparably desi 
tractive. 164-26b 

Dust can settle on anything. In 
how many instances does it 
prove irreparably destructive 
particularly when neglected.^ 
There may he some instances A 
delicate textile material, es¬ 
pecially if it is of light colour, 
is apt to be spoiled in appear¬ 
ance by dust, but this might 
wel occur whether the dust is 
neglected or not. At any rate, 

41 \ ^«nimittee were satisfie<i 
that the word usually w^ould 
have made a gross overstate- 
"r.fio.i'’® sentence completed 
by DUST. The only possible 




the process of justing rather tc 
liie rust itself is usually irre¬ 
parably destructive when neg¬ 
lected. But the Committee held 
that it was reasonable to read 
RUST here as denoting the pro¬ 
cess of corrosion thus indicated 
and that this altqmative wa^ 
markedly the apter solution. 
(Rush)—It usually impairs the 
efficiency of a skilled worker to 
do this 169-17I> 

When a skilled worker rushes, the 
quality' of his work may be im¬ 
paired, but scarcely his effi¬ 
ciency. In fact, coping with an 
occasional rush may tend to 
make him more efficient.* 

I It canot be denied however, 
that when a skilled workers 
ruts, such as tlirough unemploy- 
. merit or idleness, his efliciency 
usually is impaired, 
j (Rust) — Unemployment through 
slump often causes worthy man 
to this against his will. 314-21A 
RUST, V. i., to lose power through 
inactivity. 

i (Rest)—The young seldom have 
; much inclination to— 424-4D 

I Perhaps some of you thought tho 
I word inchnation, as it was sug¬ 
gested in this context, necessa¬ 
rily means voluntary tendency. 
And you may have gone on to 
ask y'ourselves whether any'one—- 
least of all someone young— 
ever wishes to rust even in tho 
metaphorical sense of the term. 
Hut, while acknowledging that 
xnclmation has by usage become 
associated with conscious desire, 
we could not agre® that it neces- 
sanlyr has such an implication. 
We preferred RUST because of 
the word seldom. Clearly, there 
must be fewer youngsters who 
have much inclination to rust 
than there are who have much 
inclination to REST. We 
thought it might be going ratlier 
lar to say that even the young 
so infrequently as seldom' have 
much inclination to rest. Is it 
so unusual as all that for the- 
young to be tired or to lack 
enerirv. 
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jRUT, n., a groove, a wheel track. 
(Hut) — Circumstances compel 
many a poor fellow to live in 
one. 68-31A 

We say of the man who leads a 
monotonous existence and makes 
no progress in life that “he 
lives in a rut." The man who 
is devoid of all ambition is con¬ 
tent to stay in such a rut, but 
there are many who would like 
to escape but whose responsibi- I 
lities and meagre circumstances | 
compel them to stick to a dull 
but safe job. Rut, therefore, 
was a perfect answer to this j 
Clue. I rejected Hut because it j 
seemed a little strained in rela- ! 
tion to the phrasing of the Clue. 
The type of dwelling we occupy 
is of course regulated to a great 
extent by our income, but it 
-would be difficult to prove that 
because of his circumstances 
“many a poor fellow" is compell- 
' ed to live in a hut. Why not a 
shack or a slum? Huts are not 
necessarily the dwelling places 
of people in humble or poor cir¬ 
cumstances; more often are they 
places of temporary residence. In 
my opinion Rut fitted the Clue 
much more aptly and with far 
I more point than Hut. 

(Hut)—^Many an unambitious 
person is to be found conten¬ 
tedly living in one. 124-14D 
4Rot)—^Few ambitious people 
spend much time in this. 

• 262-24A 

’Whether a person spends much 
time in ROT (that is, foolish 
talk, nonsense) surely depends 
on the nature of that person's 
ambition. A good deal of the 
light conversation at parties 
and purely social gatherings can 
be called rot, and we felt that 
to be a social success one is 
often required ijo indulge in it. 
-Particularly may this be so in 
the case of a woman, who is usu¬ 
ally more concerned than a man 
social side of life. A 
RUT Is a groove, a way of 
living or working to which one 


has become so used that it is 
hard to make a progresHvl 
change. A rut is often a blind’ 
alley. Clearly, we reasoned, lew 
ambitious people spend much 
time in a rut, or they could 
scarcely be described as ambi¬ 
tious. 

RYOT, n., a Hindu agrxcultunst. 

(Riot)—Frequently featured pro^ 
minently in Indian newspapers. 

38.12D 

SABLES, n., mourning attires. 

(Fables)—^Were it hot for some 
women there would be a severe 
slump in these. 57-2ID 

SACK, h., dismissal from service; 
V. t. to dismiss. 

(Pack)—^Sometimes hard to bear. 

16-34A 

(Sock)—^Many an employe/ feels 
at times a strong inclination to 
-” an insolent subordinate! 

7S.20D 

(Sick)—Becoming unemployed by 
getting this usually seriously 
handicaps man seeking new 
job. 148-27A 

It was felt that the adverbs 
'usually' and 'serioudy' to¬ 
gether went too far for the alter¬ 
native sick, which restricted the 
cause of the man's being un¬ 
employed to one reason. It 
might well be that the sickness 
was not of such a nature as to 
merit any fear that the ^an is 
weakly. Indeed his appearance 
may well dispel any doubt as 
to physical fitness. Often ins¬ 
tead of usually would have 
made sick apter. Sack on the 
other hand implied the probabi¬ 
lity of a much more serious 
reason for the man's being un¬ 
employed and one well calculated 
to make an employer pause be. 
fore engaging him. 

(Sick)—His greatly fearing it 
sometimes causes man to get 
this. S10-41A 

(Sock)—^Most men would rather 
suffer this from a man than: 
from a wdman. 331-180 

Though there are men 'whose 
amount propre would be niortaL 
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ly wounded by a blow, i.e. 
SOCK from a woman, we 
thought that most of the lordly 
sex being practical creatures, 
would rather be hit by a woman 
than by a man, since a blow 
from the former would usually 
be less physically painful. The 
situation is rather different when 
it comes to the choice of beipg 
sacked by a woman or by a 
man. We favoured the view 
that most men would rather 
suffer the SACK from a man 
than from a' woman, because in 
matters of this kind a man likes 
to feel that he is able to speak 
his mind freely and frankly 
and if necessary, forcible, and 
ive considered it likely that most 
men would feel it less easy to do 
this with a woman than with a 
fellow man. 


ick)—His getting this often helps 
a man to tell who are his true 
friends. 344.24A 

,ck, Sock)—^His getting this very 
often is apt to embitter person 
of weak character. 377-9D 

adj,, sorrowful, depressed 
grave. ’ 


lad)—^How many feel when they 
have been tricked. 7-28D 

:ad)—^After quarrelling with his 
sweet-heart sensitive young man 
1 .S apt to feel. 46-24D 

»ag)—^Deep disappointment makes 
- 53.34D 

.ad))—When one is this, fond 
and well-meaning people are in¬ 
clined to fuss over one. 


73-11A 

the correct solution had been 
X-ad, wh 34 the premise "when 
one is this" which, incidentally 
presuppoMs the reader, to be a 
male r *' Well-iheaning,'' too 

scarcely be applicable to 
loik in general who fuss over a 
iad, because they can seldom lie 
it bene. 

a^’’T “ a rule 

Th; simply fond. 

rth»t pevertheless, implies 

toe object of the attention 
1»« being victimised. Now this 
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is too often the case with those 
who are sad. In this age of 
realism many prefer solitude in 
their hour of sorrow. Most of 
us would rather that commise¬ 
rations were hestricted to the 
handshake of sympathy or, if 
spoken they must be, to words 
of comfort that are reasoned 
and restrained. Those who wish 
to be fussed over are surely 
few indeed. 

(Bad, Mad)—Cruel treatment of 
animals makes thoughtful hu¬ 
manitarian feel. 83-31A 

The word "thoughtful" was a 
piointer. A humanitarian who 
does not consider the question 
in all its bearings may be en¬ 
raged, perhaps even to the point 
of feeling ill at, say, cruelty to 
bullocks by their drivers. A 
thoughtful humanitarian would, 
however, probably be mindful 
of such factors as human ignor¬ 
ance and the low stadard of life 
among the mas.ses. In view of 
these circumstance.s, he might 
think it unreasonable to expect 
such folk to observe the high 
ethical standards that should be 
set by the more enlightened 
classes. Thus pondering, he 
would in most cases feel neither 
mad nor bad, but sad. I say 
most cases" advisedly, because, 
generally speaking, it is fpc^of 
folk who have most to do with 
animals. But even with pdople 
xn more favourable circumstences 
there may be extenuating factors 
calculated to make a thoughtful 
humanitarian's reacting to such 
cruelty more of sorrow than of 
anger. 


—.r Cl son wno IS swindled by 
plausible stranger is usually. 

T3 • , 89-31D 

(Sap)—Being openly snubbed by a 

igirl IS apt to make youncr 

(Sap)—Sympathy and tact often 
Tif- P make a person who is 
this brighter. 141 22t> 

Surely in toe vast majority of 
cases It must toke much more 
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than sympathy and tact 
to help to make a sap 
/ , (meaning simpleton) bri- 
^ ghter, i. e.,N more intel¬ 
ligent. The interpretation “plod¬ 
ding student^* seemed scarcely 
applicable to sap in the context 
provided by the Clue. On the 
other hand, whereas, sympathy 
and tact may some times help 
to make sad persons sadder 
through selfpity, such treat¬ 
ment will clearly often help 
make them brighter or more 
cheerful. 

'(Bad)—It would seem that the 
average woman enjoys this kind 
of play far more than the aver¬ 
age man. 141-32D 

Bad could only be considered as 
meaning immoral, but it is sure¬ 
ly at least questionable whether 
the average w'oman enjoys such 
a play far more than the average 
man. For one thing, immorality 
usually causes women to appear 
in a worse light than men. On 
the other hand it is well known 
that the average woman revels 
in the sadness of a play, or of 
A story for that matter. The 
average man, however, generally 
prefers more cheerful entertain¬ 
ment. Which would appear to 
be all very paradoxical inas- 
man romantic. But there it is., 
usually practical and the average 
man romantic. But there it is 
<Mad)—When anyone we love be¬ 
comes this we are usually deep¬ 
ly moved. 145-28D 

Do we ever fail to be deeply moved 
by such a ghastly tragedy a.s 
anyone W'e love becoming mad.? 
SurQly, at least, the occasions 
when we do fail are rare enougn 
to justify the unqualified asser¬ 
tion that would have resulted 
from the omission of usually. 
On the other hand, we are far 
from always being deeply moved 
when anyone we love is merely 
•sad. ^ 

—Often when on© feels 
this one's greatest desire is to 
be alone. 189-lD 


(Cad, Bad, Mad, Had)—^Loving 
parents are apt to feel perturbed 
when their child is this. 

198-37aJ 

Loving parents, we considered, " 
would most definitely be per. 
turbed over a child who was a 
CAD, and they would be far 
more than merely perturbed 
over a child who was MAD or 
BAD. Being HAD means, in 
its mildest sense, to be playfully 
deceived and in the mortv^ 
serious application of the term, 
to be cheated. Even loving 
parents are not likely to be per¬ 
turbed when their child is play¬ 
fully taken in, and in the event 
of his being cheated they would 
surely feel something much 
stronger than perturbation. 
Weighing up the pros and cons 
of the several possible solutions, 
we felt that SAD most merited 
selection. Loving parents are not 
necessarily always perturbed 
when their child is sad* but 
more often than not they are apt 
to be, especially when the cause 
of their child' sadness is not 
obvious to them. 

(Bad)—Such a play is apt to 
cause many people to leave 
theatre dissatisfied. 223-35A 

We felt that with BAD as the 
solution either cause should 
have been .substituted :^6r the 
vvord.s is apt to cause or many 
should have been omitted. 

1 he double qualification would 
in our opinion have caused an 
understatement. In other words, 
we felt it should be said either 
tnat a bad play is apt to cause 
people, or that it causes many 
(it not most) people, to leave 
theatre dissatisfied. The solu- 
toon SAD may at first have be¬ 
wildered some, but on reflection 
most of you, I think, will agree 
that It was fitting. To many 
people a play can become 
so realistic and so much 
® of their own 

world that they identify, 
themselves with -the characterC 
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particularly the good ones, shar^ 
*ing their joys and sorrows; and 
thus we reasoned, when the sor¬ 
rows prevail such people are apt 
to leave the theatre dissatisfied. 

i(Cad, Sap)—Young man is apt to 
resent being made to feel this by 
flirtatious woman. 226-2ID 

((Bad, Mad, Lad, Had, Cad)— 
Usually man prefers to forget 
having been this. 242-15D 


We felt that the array of Alter¬ 
natives here was far from being 
as formidable as it may at first 
have seemed to some competi-i 
tors. I^'or instance, CAD would 
have resulted in a palpable 
understatement having due re- 
j^ard to the words usually — pre¬ 
fers in the Clue. LAD too, we 
summarily rejected, in the literal 
.sense it was obviously inappli¬ 
cable, and wc very much doubt- 
<Ki whether a man usually pre¬ 
fers to forget having been a lad 
^in the colloquial sense of the 
word. MAD clearly had to be 
read in its colloquial sense, that 
is, annoyed; and we formed the 
opinion that this Alternative was 
rather vi'eak because we ques¬ 
tioned whether usually the aver¬ 
age man is consciously concern¬ 
ed long enough to have any pre- 
ference in the matter of whether 
he shall remember or forget 
having been merely anoyed. If 
he has ben badly victimised he 


may well prefer to remember, 
as to be on his guard for tl 
future, ^ But that question w 
more directly broached by t] 
Alternative HAD, BAD we co 
sidered as meaning ill, since i 
other sense was substantial 
embraced by CAD, which v 
rejected, Reflectii 
on the frequency with which ; 

to discu 

their illnesses (particularly oni 
involving surgical operatons! 
we hesitated to say that a mn 
usnally prefers to forRet t 
fact (or facts!) of hi? havk 


1 


( 
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been ill. HAD means outwitted, 
got the better of; and, some¬ 
times, taken in, swindled. But 
unless it is otherwise indicated 
or implied in the context, the 
word has come by common 
usage to be read rather in the 
milder sense of hoaxed. Now 
a normal man, we reasoned, 
would scarcely be so petty as 
usually to prefer to forget hav¬ 
ing been hoaxed in this sense. 
And as in the case of his being 
badly victimsed, wc wondered 
whether the average man would 
not usually prefer to remember 
having been swindled, so that he 
should not be again victimised 
in that way. 'I'here remained 
SAD. In our opinion whereas 
a woman not uncommonly likes 
to relieve in memory sad mo¬ 
ments in her life, usually a man 
prefers to forget those in his. 

(Sap)—Being much in the com¬ 
pany of such a person is apt to 
be trying. 324-34A 

Whether being much in the com¬ 
pany of a simpleton, i.e. SAP, 
is apt to be trying depends very 
much on what kind of person 
one is oneself. If one is intelligent 
and not very tolerant such com¬ 
pany IS more than apt to be try¬ 
ing, and if one is pldegmatic 
and tolerant it might not be 
trying at all It is, however, 
not easy for most of us to endure 
the company of a depressed 
person lor very long without 
feeling restive and for this rea¬ 
son We preferred SAD here. 

((Bad, Cad, Gad. Had, Mad)—It is 
highly improbable that any man 
could truthfully declared he has 
never been this. 325-22D 

Quite a number of men could 
truthfully declare that they 
have never been HAD, or a 
CAD or GAD. Taking BAD in 
its meaning of evil or wicked 
many men could truthfully say 
that they have never been either; 
and teking it in its colloquial 
meaning of mischievous naugh- 
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ty, as applied to a child, it is 
quite certain that no man could 
truthfully declare he has never 
Ijeen this. This alternative was, 
therefore, unsatisfactory here. 
In its colloquial sense, to be 
MAD means to tie furiously 
angry, wild with rage, and here 
again more than a few men of 
mild disposition could truthfully 
as.sert they have never been 
roused to this degree of wrath. 
In our opinion SAD was the 
- most appropriate Solution here, 
ifcaving regard to the words 
highly unprobable. It cannot 
be categorically slated that no 
man could truthfully declare 
he has never been unhappy, but 
that such a claim is highly im¬ 
probable cannot be gainsaid. 

(Sag, Sap)—Prolonged idleness of¬ 
ten has the effect of making a 
man this, 343-18D 

SAG means sink or subside under 
weight or pressure, liang side¬ 
ways. bend. We thought the 
term would have been rather 
far-fetched in this context, es¬ 
pecially having regard to the 
degree of frequency denoted by 
oft^n. SAP means simpleton 
and we felt it would be going 
too far to say that idleness, 
even prolonged idleness, often 
makes a man simpleton 
That it often makes a man SAD 
was admittedly a banal state, 
ment—but none the less true 
for being this. 

(Mad)—^When he feels this in com¬ 
pany average man usually finds 
It hard to conceal the fact. 

^ ... S46-29D 

(Bad, Had, Mad)—^When we feel 
this we often find it difficult to 
concentrate on our work. 

iru - 367.37A 

li ne Committee drawing on their 
' own experiences felt that SAD 
a^rded best with the words 
ftnd it difficult in this 
Clue, thought that when 

we feel BAD (i.e., ill) or MAD 
0. e., furiously angry) we find 
« it difficult more frequently than 
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often to concentrate on our 
work. BAD as used in this con¬ 
text is sometimes mistakenly 
understood to mean unhappy or 
embarrassed, but such an inter¬ 
pretation is still far from being 
sanctioned by common usage. 
HAD, meaning outwitted, cheat¬ 
ed or hoaxed, was considered 
to be weak because it was such 
a relative term and too much 
would depend upon the extent 
to which we had been had. 

I (Bad, Cad, Mad)—Wife who nags 
j incessantly is apt to make the 

! most good-humoured husband 

! this. 395-29A 

I (Bad))—Ilis having good friends 
t often does much to prevent a 

! man's being— 411-24D 

(Bad)—It's sometimes difficult not 
to strike person who persists in 
being jocular when one’s fe'el, 
ing—•! 425-19D 

SADDEN, V. t., make mournful. 
(Madden) How tiresomem are peo¬ 
ple who keep bringing up in oui 
conversation with them things 
that this us ! 358-6I> 

(Madden)—You can usually tell 
when you—a person in conversa¬ 
tion. 408-15A 

SADDENS, third person sing, sadden 
(Maddens)—Host is apt to be ill 
at ease W'hen something—^his 
guests. 412.5D 

We preferred SADDENS here be. 
cause it was the milder term and 
accorded better with the tres- . 
traint in the phrase apt to be ill 
at ease. Think, for instance, of 
a host's reaction when guests 
who hav#» suffered a recent bere¬ 
avement are asked unwitting¬ 
ly by another guest about the 
health of the dead person. On 
the other hand, we thought that 
when something MADDENS 

(that is, enrages) his guests any 
host worthy of the name is more 
than apt to be ill at case—is 
probably even more upset 
his guests. “ . 

(iMaddens) —'lll-^behaviour by 

their children often - - 

proud paifents. 487-14D 
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We preferred the more moder-1 
ate alternative SADDENS 
because of the word often in I 
the Clue. After all, ill be-; 
haviour by children is sure! y i 
not uncommon (even amon.^'^ 
children of proud parents I 
though it may not always bo' 
recognised by the parents. 
We therefore, thought it 
would be going a little far to 
say that such behaviour ro 
frequently as often MAD¬ 
DENS even proud parents. 
MADDENS is very strong- 
term. The aptness of SAD¬ 
DENS seemed to us to bo 

self-evident. 

VDLY. adv., unhappily, in a 
niournlul way, excessivci;;, 

(Hadly, Maldy) — Even level¬ 
headed |)ersons are apt to be¬ 
have thus when agitated 

, 202-S2A 

lad behaviour is an expression of, 
disposition and level-head<‘d 

j^eople embraces persons of' 

every kind of dis|X)sition. Thus j 
it would be broadly true to sav [ 
that level-headed persons of an 
illhumoured, irritg-ble or spiteful 
disposition are apt to behave 
badly when agitated. But we 
thought it w'ould be too sweep¬ 
ing to contend that all level- 

I headed persons are apt to behave 
thus in such circumstances. In 
I the absence of any qualifying 
s, definition of the level-headed 
i persons referred to in ihe C’ue, 
l^we ruled out the possible solu- 
X tion BADLY. In the given con- 
■ text we felt that MADLY was 
m too extravagant <in adverb to 
■ merit serious consideration. To! 
K l^have SADLY means to be. ! 
■ have in a manner that is in- 
^iconsistent with one's usual or 
^fceneral behaviour. We consi. 
wered it could reasonably be 
fcsserted that even level-headed 
"Tpersons are prone to such lapses 
«vhen they are agitated. 


(Badly)—Brilliantlv dlever pciople 
are inclined to suffer fools thus. 

387-32A 

(Badiv, Madly)—We often regrect 
reproaching people when they 

repiv'. 413-*2’X> 

.ALE, n., a strong chest; ad] , se¬ 
cure, lianniess. 

(Sale)—Tlu-re's i)roDabIv money in 
till'-. 10-I7A 

(Sant, Same)—When Teriorisls 
inP-.st jt no country rc‘mairu3 
this. 22-4i> 

Studving the clue discerning solv¬ 
ers no dfiubt d(‘Luled that the 
nio^t probable key-word was 
‘inlcsl’ 'And rightlv so, for my 
sole object in using this word, 
which means to sv\,iim w.i-; to 
gimle thos<» who recogiii/ed its 
signiluaiKe to the 'solution 
Siiielv when lerr(,rj^1s aie so 
luimerous that they mav be des¬ 
cribed as a country, 

the i.'itter can no longer be acl- 
pidgetl S(4it'\ Again, having re- 
g.iiil to 1 ic'iected the 

solut'on Sann’ on tlie ground 
’ o| Its utter obviousness which 
robbed it oi any jxiint Sane,^ 
apart Ironi its adjectival unsui- 
tabilitv in the context concern¬ 
ed, implies a previous state of 
sanity which might be open to 
debate 

(Sane, Sage)—Driving a car wdth 
d(‘fective brake's through busy 
area cannot be called tliis. 

111.34A 

To mv mind the only justification 
for vSV/.ge as the solution would 
have been an ironical twdst ta 
the Clue, as might have been 
indicated hv a note of exclama¬ 
tion or implied by the utter in¬ 
aptness ot tli(‘ rt'maming alter¬ 
natives Sane^ while not being so 
incoiicjruous as to permit of an 
ironical interpretation, was 
nevertheless too strong a term. 
To sav that a course of proce¬ 
dure cannot be called sane is to 
implv that it must be insane. 
Now the Clue does not refer to 
a car wdth no brakes or with 
quite useless ones. It merely 
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mentions defective brakes. I sanse. In our view there was a 

fear that it all drivers ol motor better case for SANE given its 

vehicles witli detective Ibrakics other and looser interpretation 

were certitied as insane the ni(‘n- of moderate or sensible, parti- 

tal institutions would quickly be cularly as applying to views or 

crowded to ovcrllow ing. This behaviour. But even so, we 
critical process ol elimination I tJiouglit it open to adverse cri- 

reveals 5«/e as clearly the best; tuisni on the ground that most 

solution and on resulting in a people are more often than some- 

common sense statement. j times guilty ol behaviour that is 

(Caie)—We Irequenllv read of one not quite moderaU^ or sensible. 

being daringly robbed. 122_24A , I'lnotions influencing human be- 

iSaje envisaged crime on a grand- i iiaviour as they do. I’erhaps 

er scale and so more likely to j some of you liiouglit it would 

be recorded in the Press. This' i>e going too far to say that 

alternative therelore seomi'd i most people are even so ire- 

more consistent with the words j quimtly as sometimes guilty of 
“frequently read” The robbiTv j behaviour that's not quite SAFE, 

of a cafe may be a Ireqiunt i But split the world up into 

occurrence, but I submit that pedestrians and non-pedestrians 

most often the thelt committed I (motori.sts, cyclists, etc ) and 

is no sulhcienlly important to! think how many of those in 

figure as news in the papers [ eitlier category are sometimes 

On similar grounds the sulutmn I guilty ol such behaviour. This, 
.Srt/e was to my mind more in i t<> say nothing ol people wlui 

keeping with the adverb ; -iie careless with cigarettes and 

daringly." I files and wdth boiling water 

(Same)—When faced with choice I '^hen children are about, 

of action the unenterprising I Same, Sane)—Man who’s* 

teml instinctively to take this bad dangerous life otftn .wants, 

course 247-8A ' •• ^^lue in old age. 422-16A 

SAFER, adj., comp. saf^. 

(Sager, Saner)—How sadly mis¬ 
guided have so many efforts 
been to make the world this. 

240.120 

SANER and SAGER opened up 
somewhat similar trends of 
thought, but of the two w^e pre¬ 
ferred the former as being more 
apfihcable (or Jess inapplicable») 
to the xvorld. Cdearly the world 
never has been sage, and we 
doubted if there has been any 
serious effort worthy the name 
t() makt‘ it .sage. Surely the 
most ambitious reformer would 
tie satisfied if he could but 
make it wholly sane! It may 
be said that the efforts of the 
e( ucationists have been direct¬ 
ed towards making the world 
sane but have many of those 
^orts been so sadly misguided? 
lhat we considered to be an 
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(Sage, Sane)—Most people are 
.sometimes guilty of behaviour 
that is not quite this 372-24A 

The Clue said that most people 
are only some times guilty of 
whatever behaviour the Solu¬ 
tion described. SAGE means 
wise, iudicious, and we lelt th(‘ 
world would be a "far, lar bet¬ 
ter place" if the statement com¬ 
pleted liy this Alternative were 
indeed true I There was not the 
slightest doubt in our minds 
but that most people, alas! are 
more often than ^fnnetimes 
guilty of behaviour that's not 
quite sage. SANE was open 
to two interpretations. It could 
mean literally not mad, in which 
sense it was quickly dismissed. 
We questioned whether most 
people are even so frequently as 
sometimes guilty of behaviour 
that s not quite sane in 




SAG 


SAGE 


open question. Some students 
of history may, of course, point 
to what they believe are ex¬ 
amples of sadly misguided efforts 
by reformers to make the world | 
saner, but we felt that such 
arguments could scarcely Ik* 
other than highly contentious. , 
In our view SAFER provided 
hy far the best solution and rc*- . 
suited in an apt commentary on i 
modern history. Can there be 
any doubt that so many efforts 
to make the world safe by tlis- 
arrnainent alter the last war 
w'ere very sadly misguitled? j 
SAG, n , a tendency to sink or in- I 
dine; v.i., to sink in. i 

(Sad. Sap)—Heavy blow some times 
makes a person— 195-181) ' 

Does not a heavy blow, m the j 
liguiative sense of the term 
usually rather than sometiwes j 
mak(' a person sad ? On the I 
thither hand, to say that a heavy * 
hUnv in the literal sense some- | 
times has such an effect would 
surely have been to strain the ' 


serious attentions nowadays. 

47-17D 

The human race still contains a 
vast number of ignorant people 
who, ridden with the superstitions 
ol their forbears, seek no 
lurther evidence than the evidence 
of their own eyes. And none 
knows better than the Mage 
lu)W' easy it is to deceive the 
eve I Deceiving the eye and 
tlien exploiting the credulity 
of the deceived is still so wddely 
practised among the ignorant 
that it w'oukl b(‘ untrue to as- 
sr‘rt that the Mage seldom re- 
ceive.s SK*.ri!t)Us attention, nowa- 
<lays. Det us consitler the 
alternative solution. Does the 
jier.son who merits the descrip¬ 
tion of Sage receive much 
serious attention nowadays? 
Very little. I suggest judg¬ 
ing from the state of frantic 
upheaval which we see every¬ 
where in the world Never was 
the voice of reason so badly need, 
ed and so little heeded as now. 
Here and there we find a wise 


usi' of the word sad. If the ; 
blow- w'ere one dealt by a good I 
inend it might w^ell have that : 
effect, but the Committee lelt 
that such occurrences are rare, 
nnd therefore with SAD at the 
solution the adverb rarely, or 
at least, seldom was called for 
instead of sometimes Similarly 
^ith SAP, we formed the opinion 
that the infrequency ot the 
occurrence destribed' shoud 
have been emphasised. In 
making our final selection, w^e 
held that a heavy blow in the 
literal sense of the term some¬ 
times makes one SAG. 

^AOA.. n., story of heroic achieve- 
or adventure. 

(Sage)—We are apt to be more 
impressed by this when wo arc 
adolescent. 275-11A 

SAGE ad),, wise, discreet, .n., an 
uoted for wisdom. 

-Person who could be 
thus described seldom receives’ 


man making a valiant but fruit¬ 
less atempt to expose the 
snares and pitfalls to which so 
many statesmen seem wilfully 
blind. And as it is with beings 
collectivelv, .so is it with them 
individually. The sagacious 

man learns in the end that not 
wi.se* warnings, but only the 
bitter fruits of experience can 
convince the true fool of his 
lolly. 

(Mage, Rag(')—When an author is 
this his books are eagerly de¬ 
voured by numerous admirers. 

^ 84-18A 

“Numerous admirers’' should have 
turned shrewd solvers aw'ay 
from the first named alterna¬ 
tive. When an author is the 
rage the widespread demand for 
his works is often not so much 
attributable to genuine admira¬ 
tion as to the desire bv a large 
section of the reading public to 
be in the fashion with their 
literature. An author's hook^ 
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are eagerly devoured by nume¬ 
rous admirers when he is wise 
and discerning. rather than 
when he is the rage. Mage and 
Sage are somewhat alike in then 
meanings, but the latter was to 
mv mind distinctly the aptei ■ 
word. 

(Sale, Sane)—Advice reputable i 
bankers give investing clients is 
usually this. 116-6D' 

(Page)—^Tlie young employee who' 
is this usually fulliK his diitieM ■ 
alertly 123-211); 

(Safe, Sane)—Advice of liabitual , 
optimist is seldom truly this. i 
138-21 D j 

The Committee thought that the ; 
statement completed eithei by 
Sane or hv Safe — es]H‘ciaUy 
Sane—would have been altoge. 
ther too sweeping a condem¬ 
nation of the habitual optimist 
having due regard to the empha- • 
tic iiatuTp of the word “sel¬ 
dom”. Surely the advice of a 
liabitual optimist may well be ; 
Safe—still more. Sane—as trc- ' 
quently as to justify, the ad- * 
verb “sometimes”. Sage, how'-1 
ever, means wise, and it would | 
scarcely be a rasli indictment of j 
the habitual optimist to declare \ 
that he seldom offers truly wise ! 
advice ITow- often are most of ■ 
us able to coffer advice which ' 
can be described as truly wise? I 
Not very often, I fear. 

{Wag) — C)tten not appreciated | 
sufficiently until too lat<* i 

167-22A I 

(Safe, Sane)—Alas’ headstrong' 
people seldom recognise advice | 
which ccjnflicts with their desire | 
as this. 177-34A [ 

The Committee selected SAfiE on. 
the ground that the .'dternative 
was most consisent wdth the ex¬ 
treme, infrequency denoted by i 
seldom. An outstanding charac¬ 
teristic of headstrong is 

that they are very reluctant to 
he deflected from pursuance of 
their own desires. To recognise 
that advice as sage is to recog¬ 
nise that the strongest reason 
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exists for following it. Hence, 
w'e reasoned, headstorng ix^^plc 
seldom recognise advice that 
clashes with tlieir desire-.', as sag*-. 
Recognising advice as merely 
SANE obviously does not consti. 
iiifc so strong a reason for fol¬ 
lowing ii A similar argument 
apiflied to SAh'E, wdiich was 
open to the further criticism 
that the fihrase safe advice 
K-ads raflier oddly. Tfie course 
iiiduat*-*! f)V advjcf- is called 
safe. iatln‘r than the advice it¬ 
self 

ah-, San<-j—I'o entrust frivolous 
rniiitlf-d p^-r^-oii with personal 
(infuleru e.', cannot be called 
this 36I-33A 

Tlie ('orninitfee had little difficulty 
in rejecting SANE, which w'as 
coiiMd(-i<'<l too stiong in this 
(ontc-.xt, which did not link ii|> 
easily wall the rest of the Clue, 
and uliuli would have com¬ 
pleted a statement not literally 
true*. S,\bE had stronger claims 
lor s(‘lection, but wo felt that it 
wouKI be too dogmatic to assert 
that it rauhot be called safe to 
act -in the manner described. 
Th(‘ unqualified finality of the 
verb cannot permits no excep¬ 
tional case, yet it will be gene¬ 
ra llv admitted that under cer¬ 
tain circumstances it may occa- 
siouallv be quite safe to con¬ 
fide in such a person SAGE, 
in our opinion, W’as easily th«* 
most ajit Alternative. It means 
wise oi discreet and although 
the confident mav not betray 
one’s secrets, rea.sonable people 
should readily agree that it can- 
no i Ilf called wise to impart 
jiersonal confidences to a man—- 
or. parlicularlv a woman!—as 
described in this Clue. 

(Sane)—T'^hittery, how-evrr subtle, 
seldom influences person ■w'ho is 
„ . 38S-25A 

We hesitated to say that flattery, 
however subtle, seldom influences 
a person who is SANE, even 
when vve interpreted this Alter¬ 
native as moderate or sensible. 
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Remember, the Clue did not ex¬ 
clude the female sex! Perhaps j 
you reasoned that flattery ncvet j 
influences a person who is SAGE i 
(that is, wise, judicious) But. ■ 
human nature being what it is, , 
we thought tins vvc^uld be going ; 
too far. 


policy is always the wiser. To 
say that they seem to think i'C- 
armament is only safe or even 
sane would in my opinion be to 
understate the case. 1 therefore 
regarded Sa/^est as the most apt 
soUitjon. espr*cialJy having re¬ 
gard to the iiony associated 
wiffi the term. 


SAGES, n., pi. sage. 

(Wages)—Help many to tackle SAID, p. p. sav: ulterecl, spoken, 
life’s troubles iriuie biavelv (Paid;—\\«* often I<“arr) from peo- 


An earned income unquestionably 
helps many' people to tackle life's 
troubles more (■a.^'ily but we 
questioned whetlier it could tnily 
b(* said that it helps manv to 
tackle such troubles more brcroe- 
ly. Many of life’s troubles aie 
not connected with money and 
WAGES, however larg<'. do not, 
for instance, help a person to 
hear an afflicting bereavement 
anv more bravely. In our 
view SAGES accorded much | 
more aptly with the statem<*nt| 
made here, because by^ their 
profound words of philosophical 
wisdom and counsel both ancient 
and modern sages have inspired 
many of us to see our troubles • 
in their right perspective, thus 
helping us to tackle them with i 
more fortitude. 

SAGEST, super, sage, 

(Safest, Sanest)—Euro^jean states¬ 
men seem to thmk that reaima- 
ment is the "—" course to fol¬ 
low. 91-24 A 

The careful solver must soon have 
noted that he was not required 
to concern luinselt with wh.it 
European statesmen sincerely be¬ 
lieve, still le.ss which of the ad¬ 
jectives that figure as afternn. 
tives should in fact be applied to 
rearmament. The question was 
what those statesmen seem to 
tJiinkj, and the latter words were 
to mv mind the most important 
in the Clue. Now' European 
statesmen generally do not appear 
to be unduly endowed wbth a 
sense of modesty and the impres¬ 
sion conveyed by them. I 
submit, is that they think their 


too much to them. 334-‘:J3I> 

SAIL, n., a* canvass sheet stretched 
out to catch {lie ln‘(‘ge» a ship. 

(Soil/—Sonit'limcs damaged irre¬ 
parably by heavy ram. 

178-26D 

S--\IL()R. n manner, seaman. 

(Tailor)—His w orli necessitates 
' his having good evesight 

259-26A 

SALES, 1 , exchanges of commodity 
lor money. 

(Males) — l^)puJar ones attract 
in.'Miv women ,34-12A 

SALLV, n., a lively encounter of 
wiis raillery. 

(Rally)—Tliere is something acute- 
Iv ])oigiiant m that ot a dying 
person. 93-12D 

(Silly)—Humorist i>flen evokes 
\aug\iter with such a, ren\ark 

166-31A 

SALT, n., a mineral obtained from 
tin* sea b\ evaporation, sailor. 

■ (Malt)— The value of ihis in child¬ 
ren’s diet 1 -. t)\'erl()oked by many 
partmts. n9-14A 

(SaltO—Good seldom fails to 
cater to any kind of palate! 

449-l<)A 

SALTS, n., pi. salt. 

(Sales) — It i.s commonly said that 
I the fair sex have a special weak- 
1 ness for these. 59-20A 

j May I suggest that the phrase ^‘it 
j is commonly said” did not link 
up very happily with the pos¬ 
sible answer, sales. 'Tt is com¬ 
monly said’' denotes an ex¬ 
pression of general opinion that 
need not necessarily be well 
founded. That women, as a 



SALTY 


same: 


body have a special weakness 
for sales is indisputable—^the 
periodical sales ol ail the lead¬ 
ing stores throughout the world 
are deliberately and primarily 
designed to appeal to that weak¬ 
ness, as most husbands know to 
their cost! Thus, had Sales 
been the correct answer invit¬ 
ed. 1 should have employed the ' 
phrase. Tt is common kntnvledge’ | 
instead of the more equivocal i 
statement “It is commonly j 
said.*' (3n the other hand, it is j 
commonlv said that the fair sex i 
have a special weakness for • 
Salts i.e.. saikir^. All the nice ■ 
girls love a sailor”; “ [ak(*’s l 
the hov for me” are but two , 
<il th(‘ manv popular songs 

whith have given rise to this' 
geiK'ial opinion. 13ut how much 
truth tliere is in the legend it 
is impossible to say and ne can 
only state that “it is commonlv . 
said” that the ladies habe a 
special regard for sailors. 


SALTY, adj., pungent, indecent, 
spicy. • 

(Sally)—Man ever ready with sucli ; 
humour is usually popular with : 
men 296-12D ! 

SAME, ad]., identical, already men- i 
tioned. , 

(Tame)—How boring life can ]>c , 
when every day’s routine is i 
this. 221-35A 

(Save, Safe, Sage, Sane)—In 
essence parental advice to off- I 
spring setting out in life is i 
usually, this. 246-24A | 

We felt the words in essence lined 
down the issue here, eliminating 
SAGE, SAFE, and SANE, since 
if any part of the advice given 
did not conform to any one of 
these descriptions then the whole 
could scarc(‘ly do so. Hence, 
what necessity for the words in 
essence with any of the.se three 
Alternatives? A further obvious 
] objection to SAGE was the 
question whether .sagacity is .so 
common as to be usual even 
among parents when they ad- 
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vise offspring setting out in life. 
Passing on to consideration of 
the remaining two Alternatives,, 
we thought of the advice that 
would usually be given by 
parents in the circumstances des¬ 
cribed. It would probably, we 
reflected, touch directly or in¬ 
directly on such virtues as reli¬ 
gion, honesty, truthfulness, 
diligence, attention to duty, to 
mention but a few. Now the 
osseiic.e of anything is its most 
important part; and we could 
not ft>r a moment agree tliat 
mere saving is of paramount 
importanc(‘. That parental ad¬ 
vice to an offspring s(*tting out 
m life IS usually the SAME in 
essence ue felt to be a reason¬ 
able assumption. It might be 
summed uj) as “be good and 
take (are of yourself.*' 

(Safe, Sane)—('ar driver is often 
not (]uite this after having bad 
.srnash-up wluki driving 

278-6D 

Surely it would be going much 
too far to .say that a car driver 
is so frequently as often not 
(juite SANE after having a bad 
smashup while driving. Being 
u])set, distressed, agitated, or 
overwrought is far from being 
not quite .sane. ()[ the two re¬ 
maining Alternatives we preferr¬ 
ed SAME as being the more 
cautious term. After such an 
experience as that descrilied, a 
car driver might well be over¬ 
careful in driving, perhaps even 
a little nervous. But Nve hesi¬ 
tated to say that he is so fre¬ 
quently as often not quite safe. 
Much would depend on the ex¬ 
tent to which he suffered (either 
phy.sically or mentally) as the 
result of the .smash.up. Ide 
might be in no way to blame and 
therefore have no occ,asion for 
self-reproach or loss of confi¬ 
dence. He might pc^ssibly be 
.safer than he was before, being 
disinclined to take risks he 
might otherwise have taken. 
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(Safe))—One seldom feels this in r 
dealing with a person after he 
has let one down badly. 

302-38A 

Whether one feels SAFE in deal¬ 
ing with a person after he has 
let one down badly surely de. 
pends on the nature of the fu¬ 
ture dealings and whether one 

safeguards oneselt against \>eing' 
let down again. h'or instance, 1 
you may huid a man money 1 
without security^ and he may ' 
fad to repay you on the promised ^ 
date, but, having ultimately | 

got that money liack, yciu may ! 
feed quite' safe in lending him ' 
.some more against aeiequate ' 
security. On the oLher 

hand, we agreed that, , 
whatever the safeguard, 

one would seldom feel 
tile SAM 1C in dealing with a 
perxiii atte'r he* had l<-t one* down 
badly. It is most unliktdv that 
one's peisonai feelings tow aids 
the* person would be the same ' 
(Some*)—(ienerous business ni.in 
making good profit doesn’t be- ‘ 
grudge rival making this. 

8 40-.36A , 

(Some, Sor<*)—Knowledge that 
each is in this trouble often 
draws people together. ! 

345-32D 

Our criticism of SORE was that ! 
the .sore trouble of one ]je*rson ! 
may be totally ditlereiit from | 
that of another. Fc>r instance, 
one person mav be incurably ill I 
but wealthy and another mav be * 
destitute but healthy; and* we 
<lid not think that would do much ^ 
to draw' them together. Ad-< 

mittedly. this is only one ins. 
tance. but trouble is infinite in i 
its variety and the possibility j 
f)f two people in sore trouble! 
being in the same tniuble is i 
rorre.spondinglv remote. We 1 

thought SOME w'as even less apt ' 
])ecaus(‘ of its vagueness Know-- : 
ledge that each is in the SAME 
trouble is most likely to ilraw 
people together; we felt. Hence 
our preference for this Alter J 
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native, having regard to the 
word o/Un in the Clue. 

(Safe. Sage, Sane)—After inex¬ 

perienced bachelor has been 
victimised by disgning hussy, 

he seldom feel.with women 

acquaintances. 405-17A 

Pictu.re an inexperienced bachelor 
—humble, enchanted, worship¬ 
ping before. Woman, an 
ethereal lantasy of bis dream 
worki Then picture bim after 
he has been victimised fiy 
designing hussy! Is the rude- 
awakening not likely to shattei 
h’.s flreams, to dispel his 
illusion > Admittedly, there 
may be exceptioind cases bi 
which the bachelor, though vic- 
iiinised, mav i eta in his fanciful 
coTueptinn of woman But we, 
for our pait tlmught tliat these 
exieptioiis weie adecjuately pro¬ 
vided for by the word 
seldom in the Clue. 
We believed it true that 
an jne\jierit*nccd bachelor 
lias be<*n victimised f)v a design¬ 
ing liu*>‘'V Ik* ‘"'eldom Ic-eb the 
S \ME with womf'Ti acquaint¬ 
ances. On the other hand, w'e 
thought It would be going toof 
far to say that after such an 
(“Npenence he s(*ldom feels S.AFE 
with women acquaintances His 
illusions about Woman may be 
ihspi'lled. he may look upon 
women with a i.uindiced eye— 
bip surely ln' js not likely to re¬ 
gard practically all women ac- 
qua'iit.ances as having designs 
<m him ’ 

iANE, ad]., of sound mind, reason¬ 
able. 

(Ssile. Sage)—How much happier 
this world would be if we were 
all this. 56-13A 

(Safe Sage, Same)—At present 
ours iku^s not seem this kind of 
a world. 213-36A 

For the Committee, does not 
s/V/// decicled the issue here; 
fhtw felt that, instead, ?s not 
was ref]Hired with SAFE, SAGE, 
or SAME as the solution. In 
other w'ords, they held it to bo 
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indisputable that the world is | 
neither safe nor sa^e aiul that | 
it is not tlie same kind of world I 
that itf was. Since,, hoM’over. | 
the standard of sanity must | 
presuma])Iv in the last recourse I 
be a relative oiu', tlicy decided 
that the^ qualifu'd nature ol the 
staU^meiit commpletetl bv this 
solution was justitied or, at least 
excusable! 

(SatT(‘, Sate)—Alas’ how oiten iloes 
being this in hie tail to make 
for happiness. 244-3.'tA 

The statement completed bv 
SAfiE would have implied that 
tor people to lie sage is no un¬ 
common occurrence, an implica¬ 
tion we could not accept! Of 
the two remaining y\I teinatives, I 
SANE was pnderied becau‘^e it | 
seemed more to the point, par. i 

ticuiarly in view* of the word I 
alas. Preserving one's sanity j 
in this world may well be re- | 
garded as an achievement oi j 
some merit, and therefore one j 
might expect it to make lor | 
happiness! On the other hand 
there need be nothing meritfi- | 
nous in achieving saletv, wluch j 
term in any case seemed rather i 
vague in this context Moieover, \ 
can men; salety in the w'orld be ! 
expected to make for happiness? 1 
That being same m lile very | 
often does in lart tail to make 
for happiness we did not doulit, \ 
Be it noted, the Clue did not i 
say anything about unhajipi- j 

ness. I 

l(Sale, Sage)—IVhist of it find it 

easier to give such advice than 
to follow it. 2{^9-,S5A I 

(Sage, Sale)—Such people aie sel- 
dom given to forming hasty con- | 
elusions. 301-7D 

(Sage, Safe)—We usually avoid 
company of person whcj wo think 
is not this. 381-19D 

The word "wdio" in this Clue was 
misprinted as “vvliom'". but 
clearly this had no bearing on 
the problem posed. Sage means 
wise judicious, and if we usually 
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avoided the company of a person 
wlio we think is not sage wc 
should indeed live lonely Jives! 
As for SAl'E, in what respect 
is the person thought not to be 
sale.-' The Committee felt that 
tins Altirnative suffered from 
vaguenes.s, at least compared 
wall the others. SANE was 
considered to be ideal Solution in 
its looser meaning of moderate 
or sensible. Perhap.s some of 
you tluniglit that instead of 
'usually the categorical state¬ 
ment was called lor with this 
Solution. But may it not some_ 
limes be sound business to seek 
the company of a person who 
we think is not moderate or 
sensible ! 

(Safe. Sage)—Alas! such a way 
ot lile ollen seems unattractive 
to modern youth. 383-22A 

We felt that SANE bad to be 
understood here as moderate or 
seiwible. Perhaps some com¬ 
pel it ois thought this Solution 
constituted a libel on modern 
youth Hut, remeinmber, the 
C lue did not say usually —it said 
ojtru. Nor did it say that 
modern youth rejected such a 
way of life; it merely said that 
such a way of life often seems 
unattractive. We felt sane to be 
more normal in this context than 
which semed rather stain¬ 
ed. means wise; judicious; 

and one scarcely a.ssociates wis¬ 
dom with a youth's way of life. 
We questioned whether SAFE 
went wt-11 w'illi the exclamatory 
alas I Ts it to be so deeply re¬ 
gie tie<l it a sale way of life 
seems unattraetive to modren 
youtli ? Snrelv much depoTids 
on one’s interpretation of the 
word safe on w'hether it is taken 
to imply a lack of enterprise or 
<lariug. Moreover, does a safe 
w'ay of life really often seem 
unattractive to modern youth 
who has had a surfeit of war? 
TJiese. we felt, were very opei^ 
questions. 
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(Sage, Safe)—Alas! few of us, 
are as —as we thing- we are. i 
43G-4D 

SANKI^y, adv., reasonabJy, mode- 


moderatene'^s and sensibleness, 
flieir sanitv—«'i sanity he has 
been able Kj f)reserve by taking 
a detacJird and impcrsunal view 
and seeing tilings in their true 


lately. . prnfjurtion. 

(Safely Sagelv)—Dur friends often SAP n.. one \Nho studies or works 


firnilv believe tliey could bring 
up our chilclicn more this th.ni 
we do! 154-19D 

SANITY, n., mental soundness, rea¬ 
sonableness. 

(Vanity)—The shallow cvnie sav.« , 

that this keeps many a man a 
bachelor! 86-20 

(Vanity)—That of highlv intejli. 
gent iieoplo i-, ollen tonsoK imus. , 
i58-19A 

Vanity is inherent in th«- human 
lace and we take it Jor granted 
that the average peison has a, 
certain anKnint 'I'he C-Iue. iiow- 
ever, s|.>oke of “highlv intelli¬ 
gent people” and “conspicuous' 
•vanitv". The Xduidication , 
Committee questioned v\hether it 
could be declared m tin* some- : 
what sweeping terms ot the 1 
Clue that the vanitv of highly, 
intelligent p<‘ople is conspicuous', 
so frequently as ‘often'. “Some- , 
timn" instead of “olten", they i 
(elt, would have made the .state- J 
iiient more acceptable. J.)ebal- i 
ing the merits oj Sanitv, the , 
committee refb-cted oii the' 
broader application of this term, 
which may me‘an not (»nlv ! 
soundnes.s of mind but sensible 
ness and moderateness f)f view i 
Cliving Sanity this bioailer ap- . 
plication, they found it to fie a 
fitting jvjlution. The average' 
porson is apt to regard loghlv ■ 
mtelligent people \\jth some 
awe and to export from them 
Vuofound observations. But how I 
often is it the case that the' 
highly intelligent person to' 
w hom w-e Icxik for guidance in . 
lime of crisi.s or confusion sur¬ 
prises us not with his profoundi- 
^■y but his simrb''itv. How often 
is it the case that his observa¬ 
tions are conspicuous for their 


liaitj, fi simiiit ton v. t , to 
undermine, to impair the vita¬ 
lity of, exhaust vigour of. 

Saiij—.^i<^ll win* I'' llii^ ott'^-n has 
gfKxI cau^c i<jT icgiets 61-12H 

I bis ( hu piovidc*'' tin excellent 
cx.iriip.'«‘ ol how iriqiortant an 
apparctulv jiwigrii ticaiit word 
can be I i(‘ei suic iliat many 
l^.l‘^lv soKcis cntireJv overlook¬ 
ed tin* ‘•ii’iiitii rinc e ol That little 
word “has” in this Ciuev Had 
lli<‘ sr>iution Sad becMi my inten- 
<k-d selection 1 could not have 
made Clue .so definite an 

assertion, lor ilie man who is 
srtd may or may not “often 
h.iv<‘ gootl causo for regrets." 
Tht'T<‘ aT(“ inan\ per'-ons who are 
di\(wced from cheeriillness by an 
inherent pes•>llTu^m, p<‘r^ons who 
aie taniperameinally unable ever 
to see the biighl ''ide cii life. 
But whetlier or not such people 
ha\e “good cause” for their re¬ 
grets is a sulneci loi philosophi¬ 
cal debate lather titan a ques¬ 
tion that c.iii be answered con- 
clusiveiv (>n (lie oiiier hand, 
the wold “has” aptly fits the 
cas(' c)t the man wiio is? cons¬ 
tantly dc'ji’i? ln/)]i'Jj things, i.e., 
the man who iv a Such a 

man indiib'tabic' “olten ha.s 
good eau^t' lot legtets’’, even 
though he niav remain bliss¬ 
fully unawaic ot lus own culpa- 
biiitv 

(S.iw )—One can learn something of 
valiu* Ironi many a this, 

96-SOD 

(Tap)— Na/is try to this their vic¬ 
tims’ n'sources. 2S5-38D 

(Saw)—As a rule can easily be 
handled by any intelligent per¬ 
son. • 236-16A 

(Jab, Gap, Rap)—Sometimes 
proves more formidable opponent 
than anticipated. 240-14D, 
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(Sad)—A man is apt to lose 
patience with friend who be¬ 
comes this over worthless girl. 

253-36A 

Is a man apt to lose patience with 
a friend who becomes sad over 
a w'orthless girl ? Surely that 
entirely depends on the case ol 
the unhappiness in question. 
Kor instance, such sadn<*ss may 
well be caused by a sudden or 
long deferred revelaticm ol the 
girl’s worthlessness, in which 
case a man would feel sympathe¬ 
tic towards his fru'nd, rather 
than impatient. For this reason 
we felt that SAl > was not suffi-i 
ciently apt to merit selection ' 
With the statement completed bv | 
SAP we were unable to quarrel ■ 
To thf* average man there are 
few things more exasix-rating' 
than the spectacle ol a friend , 
making a complete fool ol liim- 
sell over some worthless young ■ 
woman. 

(Jap, Kap)—Probably under- . 

served I y more often blame<l 
than pitied. 269-23D, 

(Jap, Vap)—Few people envy , 
hrtn* 373.38A ; 

(Sad)—C)ne usually tries to avoid ; 
conduct that is likely to make ! 
one leel this. 38f>-341) ! 

SAPS, n., pi. sap. | 

(Saws)—Self-critical people can ' 
glean mucli u.seful knowledge | 
from the.se. 115-35A j 

(Saws)—Many so-called these are j 
in truth far from being so. ; 

269-38A ' 

SAWS are proverbial sayings or j 
old maxims. Read in coniunc- j 
tion with this Alternative, ! 
therefore, the Clue stated that j 
many so called proverbial sav- j 
ings or old maxims, which is 
clearly nonsense. What many 
a saw says may not be alto¬ 
gether true and in an earlier 
Clue we have agreed that a num¬ 
ber of saws have been rendered 
pointless by changd^conditions 
of modern life, but true or false, 
apt or pointless, a saw is a saw. 
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We thought it could reasonably 
I be upheld that both in real life 
and in fiction many so-called 
simpletons, i.e. SAPS are in 
truth far from being so. How 
often one hears a man without 
any ju.stification describe some¬ 
body lie doesn’t like very much 
as a sap, and how many of the 
cleverest swindlers and confi¬ 
dence trtckst(‘rs have been mis¬ 
taken for simpletons. While in 
fiction what more familiar 
character than the so-called sap 
who ullimately proves to be a 
brilliant sleuth or crafty crimi¬ 
nal ! 

SAVE, v 1 . to prevent to put by; 
V i . to ]iracti^e economy. 

(Safe. Sane)—The respon‘'ihilities 
of rnafnmony have ma<le many 
a iireviously iiTesponsible young 
man— 88 2fl> 

(Ibive) ~ Xrnbitious man is iisiiallv 
keen to “—” as much money 
ns possible. 129-33A 

(Ilave)--Tf .seems to be true that 
th(‘ more money people this Ihe 
more they wish to this 

175-18A 

(Have)—Many people become un¬ 
duly keen to this rationerl com¬ 
modity. 222.15A 

In this context HAVE would mean 
possess. Now it was not suggest¬ 
ed that the commodity is un¬ 
obtainable, it is merely rationed 
People who have legitimate 
claims to a rationed commodity 
should experience little dithculty 
in getting possession of. or 
possessing it. Indeed, they 
should be able to obtain it the' 
more easily since it is rationedJi 
Wo therefore failed to see why 
many people should become un¬ 
duly keen or even keen, for that 
matter merely to have a rati¬ 
oned commodity. On the other 
hand, who will deny that when 
a commodity is rationed most 
people become keen, and many 
people unduly keen, to SAVE it 
or to use it frugally so that 
their stock will not run too low* 
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(Have)—Strangely enough fussy 
people seldom seem to this 
much time. 231-26D 

(Same)—When wife spends extra- 
vagantly poor husband usually 
finds it hard to do this. 254-26A 

Did poor mean unfortunate or 
simply the reverse of rich ? 
Perhaps some solvers, in trying 
to answer tins (luestion. lailed 
to ask themselves a smiplei 
question which would at once 
have revt‘aled a sf'rious 
weakness in the case for SAME 
Normally, would the husband of 
an extravagant wile try to bo ■ 
extravagant himself? If we had | 
adopte‘d SAMli; as the Solution, j 
clearly w'o should have taken it | 
for granted that he woukl | 
We could not accept any such ; 
assumption. Of course, it i'-' 
^o.Si,ible that when his wife spends’ 
extravagantly a husband may, 
tr^' to do the same, but that is' 
beside the point. Now to' 
return to the w'^ord poor in the' 
Clue. We reasoned this way. | 
If a husband were poor in the 
purely financial sense and has a | 
wife wdio spends extravagantly, j 
he w’ouUl virtually ahvay’s (not | 
merely usually) find it hard to j 
sp<*nd extravagantly himself. 
And even if he merely tried to 1 
spend extravagantly he woukl | 
scarcely be enitled to the j 
sympathy implied by the wonl | 
poor read as meaning unfor¬ 
tunate. Thus, we came to the 
conclusion that, wdiichever the 
interpretation placed upon poor. 
there w'as much to be said 
against the Alternative SAME 
The only possible argument 
against SAVE w^hich occurred to 
us w'as that when “liis wdle 
spends extravagantly a husband 
who is the reverse of rich always , 
finds it hard to save. But does 
he? Surely that depends upon 
how much he tries to save 
He need not always find it 
difficult to save a very little. 
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I SAVING, p. p., save. 

(Saying)—Good government usual¬ 
ly studies carefully what 
I^ople are this. 392-22A 

Is it only usually that a good gove¬ 
rnment studies carefully what 
the people are SAYING? We. 
thought that this was an oc¬ 
casion when the sweeping 
assertion was called for- — 
that a good government al¬ 
ways studies carefully what 
the people are saying. Sure¬ 
ly a knowledge of the views 
and opinions of the peopdlc is 
of vital importance to any 
government—and particular¬ 
ly to a good government! Re¬ 
member, though the govern¬ 
ment studios carefully w^hat 
the people are saying, it does 
not necessarily mean that 
governmental action is there¬ 
fore influenced! In our view 
the margin for exceptions laid 
down by usually accorded 
better with SAVING. After 
all, a knowledge of what the 
people are saving is not really 
so vital to good government 
as a knowledge of what they 
are saying. 

SAW, n., an instrument for cut¬ 
ting, a wise saying, past 
tense see. 

(Law, Jaw)—When setting 
this in motion be careful. 

23-22A 

(Law)—If you play about 
with this you will probably 
get hurt. 08-3ID 

(Say)—Things we this as little 
children often linger in our 
minds throughout life. 

378-34A 

(Sew, Sow)—At one’s first 
attempt to—one is apt to be 
very clumsy. 436-2t)A 

SAWS, n., pi. saw. 

(Laws)—Profound understand¬ 
ing of human nature is re¬ 
vealed in many old ones. 

86-40A. 
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The old laws did at best but 
rougrb justice; indeed, it may 
be argued that the new ones 
can do little better. Immense 
variety is to be found in hu¬ 
man naure, and laws, which 
must apply generally, can¬ 
not discriminate between one 
man and another. Some pro- j 
verbs seem unacceptable to- [ 
day, but to my mind many \ 
on their analysis of different i 
characters and moods reveal 
a profound understanding of 
human nature. 

fLaws)—Many old ones have 
been rendered pointless by 
ch.anged circumstances of 
modern life. 121-26D 

(Laws)—A good many well- 
known these contradict one 
another. SDO-SID 

(Laws)—Apparently, most ueo- 

ple tend to regard-lightly 

today compared with a gener¬ 
ation or so ago. 4 05-20A 

*SAY, v.t., to speak, declare; v.i., 
to answer; n., remark, 
speech. 

(Way)—Modern young woman 
will not be denied hers! i 
4 1-6D| 

(Way)—Before it is too late ! 
to remedy it makes sure that; 
yours is right. 4 8-17 A ! 

(Way)—As a rule it pays j 
peace-loving husband to let! 
shrewish wife have her. ! 

101-<{5A i 

The strongest reason for the i 
rejection of Way was that it j 
would have made the Ciue j 
highly controversial if not a ; 
definitely untrue statement. | 
It is indeed questionable whe- j 
ther it pays any husband to ; 
let a violent-temn^-rcd wife 
always, or nearly always, 
have her way. To be so 
yielding might well serve to 
increase his already trying 
burden* But to let a self-*- 


willed, violent-tempered and 
abusive wife have her Say is, 

I submit, usually a wise poli¬ 
cy. Interruptions, contradic¬ 
tions or ill-timed remonstran¬ 
ces merely add fuel to the 
fire of a shrewish woman’s 
tongue and it is, I am con¬ 
vinced, far better for the un- ^ 
fortunate husband of such a 
woman to let that fire burn 
itself out rather than attempt 
to check it in its early stages. 

(Spy)—Wives who ‘too 
much often cause their hus¬ 
bands acute embarrassment. 

124-20D 

"Too much” here implied 
"more than enough.” Now, if 
discovery of a husband’s 
guilt was to be inferred from 
the statement completed by 
Spy then "too much” was 
clearly the wrong phrase. If, 
on the other hand, he was in¬ 
nocent, his wife’s spying 
would scarcely cause him 
acute embarrassment often.. 
In considering Spy the solv¬ 
er could put yet another con¬ 
struction upon the Clue i.e., 
wives spying on people other 
than their hu.sbands. But "too 
much” was still less justified 
in this case because any such 
spyinf!: would noimally be un¬ 
desirable. That wives who 
say too much often cause 
their husbands acute embar¬ 
rassment can hardly call for 
substantiation. 

(Spy)—We usually feel some¬ 
what embarrassed when in¬ 
advertently we *-' some¬ 

thing shocking. 138-3 5D 

Can one generalise even to the 
extent of usually regarding 
the effect on us of shocking 
things we see inadvertently? “ 
And this is presuming that 
Spy, as here, suggested, 
means merely See, whereas 
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it is generally taken to de¬ 
note a deliberate act, which 
clearly could not be reconcil- 
' ed with the adverb ‘inadver¬ 
tently^ in the Clue. Moreover, 
with Spy, as the solution, lack 
of detail would make the gen-' 
eralization contemplated by I 
the Clue still harder to justi¬ 
fy, because there would be 
no indication whether wc 
know others are aware of 
our spj^ing—a very import- 
int consideration. No such 
doubt existed with Say. And 
it is surely easi'^r to genera¬ 
lize on the shocking thing.s we 
inadvertently say that on 
those we inadvertently see. 

(Day. Way) — Self-assertive 
people usually succeed in 
having their this. 174-19D 

That self-assertive people olten 
have their own WAY may 
•well be true, but bearing in , 
mind how objectionable they 
can be we were pleased to 
record our belief that such 
people do not usually have 
their own way. Self-asser-; 
teiveness often defeats its 
very purpose by raising oppo ; 
sition. Every dog has his day, 
runs the adage, and we felt: 
that anybody who never has 
his day is singularly unfor^: 
^ tunate~-in other words, peo*' 
. . pie in general usually have i 
their day. Reasoning aloiij/ j 
these lines, we decided that! 
to select DAY would have | 
been to ignore the significant 
.1 word self-assertive in the 
. ? Clue. SAY, on the other 
hand, accorded particularly 
well with that word. It is ob- 
viously much easier to have 
' one's say than to have one's 
way, but by no means always! 
possible when one has so f 
much to say as the average! 
^ self-assertive person. Refiect* I 


ing thus, the Committeor 
could find no reasonable 
grounds for taking exception 
to the statement completed 
by SAY. 

(Pay)—At times most of us 
this more than is wise. 

187-5 A 

(Pay)—Vulgar people often 
this a lot merely to impress. 

190-21D 

(Pay)—Generally speaking it 
is usually better to this too 
little than too much. 192-25A 

We remarked at the outset that 
too much an average 
person may pay for a thin^ 
is usually restricted within a 
fairly narrow margin. It is 
limited by nis financial 
resources. For this reason 
alone wdipn he pays too 
much for something he is as 
a rule unlikely to wasto 
very much money. There is, 
of course, another reason 
and that is the dictates of 
his own commonsense, which 
are lairly sound in the caso 
of the average customer. 
On the other hand, to pay 
too little might well be to 
buy shoddy goods that in the 
long run are far from cheap. 
For instance clearly some¬ 
thing that gives throe times 
the seiwice so called 
cheaper article w'ould give is 
worth double the price of the 
latter. Thus reasoning, we 
decided that PAY w^as not 
an apt solution, Di^ciissingr 
SAY, we obseiwed that there 
is scarcely any limit to the 
too much one may say, and 
scarcely any limit to the 
amount of harm one may do 
thereby. Few things can 
more easily bring a person 
into opprobrium than hi.s 
saying too much. And we 
feared that the dictates, of 
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commonsense are by no means 
So sound about conversation 
as they are about making 
purchases. Conversely, say¬ 
ing too little is often 
accounted a virtue rather 
than a vice, and in any case, 
relatively seldom does very 
much harm. 

(Pay)—Careful persons seldom 
this more than is strictly 
warranted by the circum¬ 
stances. 20 0-20A 

A person describable as careful 
is not necessarily also a j 
thrifty person. We were of! 
the opinion that to contend 
: that a careful person seldom 

pays more than is strictly 
’ warranted by the circum- 

^ stances would be to ascribe 

to such a person a degree of 
' acumen and perspicacity 

neither implicit in or connot¬ 
ed by the adjective careful, 
in our view also this Clue 
' was much too wide in its 

scope in relation to the 
possible solution PAY. Even 
persons who are exteremely 
careful of their expenditure 
not infrequently find them 
selves compelled to Spend 
money in circumstances with 
' which they are not sufficiently 
/ familiar to know whether or 
not they are paying more 
'*• than they should. The scope 
of the Clue was uairowed 
down considerably when com- 
’ pleted by the alternative solu¬ 
tion SAY, in relation to whieh 
•• the adjective careful seemed 
' to us much more applicable. 

/ It cannot be disputed that 
cautious persons do as a rub 
‘ think well before they speak 
‘ and when circumstancef^ 
oblige them to express ar 
opinion of some kind they 
usually take refuge in non 
eommittal comment unti’ . 
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they have had time fully to 
consider the manner in ques¬ 
tion. There are occasions, of 
course, when even the most 
cautious person inadvertently 
disclosed more than he in¬ 
tends to, but such occasions, 
we felt, arc comparatively 
rare. 

(Pay)—In order to impress a 
girl young men are often 
given to this too much. 

234-lb A 

(Pay)—The extravagant often 
this a lot to no purpose. 

243-24D 

(Pay)—Alas! How often do we 
this to much simply because 
other people do so! 266-20D 

(Way)—Whatever the opposi¬ 
tion man of strong character 
usually manages to have his 
this. 287-37A 

(Way)—Usually women have 
their this more than men do. 

282-130 

We felt it would be an over¬ 
statement to declare that a 
man of strong character what¬ 
ever the opposition, usually 
manages to have his WAY. 
Among men of strong char¬ 
acter are many whose wills 
and ambitions are perverse 
or retrograde and some whose „ 
de.sigps are positively evil. 
Mussolini and Hitler, for in¬ 
stance, arc but two of many 
historical tyrants who have 
not managed to have their 
way, though they may be said 
to be men of strong charac¬ 
ter. H'hat a man of strong 
character, whatever the 
position, usually manages to 
secure a hearing, i.e., have 
his SAY, is a banal truism 
which common observation 
and experience support. 

(Way)—^Woman who always 
tries to have her own this is 
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seldom very popular with r 
men. 306-36D | 

<Way)—Modern parents usu -1 
ally let youth have his this 
in matters concerning* him-1 
self. 336-16D | 

(Pay)—By means of flattery it | 
is usually fairly easy to per¬ 
suade vain person to this 
more than he meant to. ; 

341-28A ; 

Usually fairly easy io persuade ; 
vain person to PAY more 
than he meant to? We Celt 
sure that most salesmen fer¬ 
vently wished that were so! 
A person ^s vainity might, on 
the contrary, express itself in 
his trying to drive a hard bar¬ 
gain or at least in his trying . 

, to make sure that he is not 
overcharged. Admittedly, in 
^ some circumstances, such as 
when he is a young rhan and 
wants to show off to his girl 
friend, a vain person may be 
persuaded to PAY more than 
he meant to. But the Clue 
made no reference to any 
such specific circumstances. 
We thought that by means of 
flattery it would be easier to 
persuade a vain person to , 
SAY more than he meant to, 
particularly things about 
himself. Hence our choice of 
this Solution as being more is 
accord with the words usual¬ 
ly fairly easy. 

<Saw)—As a rule verdict hi 
police court case depends! 
largely on what wntnesses: 
this. 345-20D; 

(Way) —Conscientious father . 
usually likes to have his this | 
in upbringing of his child. j 
362-34A I 

.We were of the opinion that 
the statement completed by 
WAY would be substantially 
incorrect, for a father who is 
conscientious, in endeavour¬ 
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ing to give his child all pos¬ 
sible assistance, will pay due 
regard io and probably act 
on the mother’s views on. 
matters normally coming 
within maternal jurisdiction 
and with which on account 
of his mascuiine outlook he 
may not entirely agree. SAY, 
however, had a less sweeping 
implication; it suggested that 
a conscientious father usual¬ 
ly likes to take an active part 
in or share decisions affecting 
the education of his child—a 
statement with which all rea¬ 
sonable people must agree. 
Usually was considered to be 
justified here by the rare 
cases in which a father 
though conscientious is lack¬ 
ing in experience and world¬ 
ly wisdom and who, realising 
his own limitations, depends 
wholly on his wife for the up¬ 
bringing of their child. The 
Committee accordingly select¬ 
ed SAY as the more apt. 
Alternative in this context. 

(Way)—Sensible wife usually 
lets husband have his this. 

368-13A 

A sensible wife may not have a 
sensible husband and we 
therefore (]uestioned whether 
she does usually let him have 
his WAY. She may give on¬ 
lookers the impre.ssion that 
she lets him have his way, 
she may lead him to believe 
that he usually has his way, 
but how often in fact does 
she ‘iet him have her way”! 
On the other hand we were 
quite ready to accept the 
suggestion that a sensible 
wife usually lets her husband 
have his SAY. Some competi¬ 
tors may have argued that a 
sensible wife always lets her 
husband have his say, but we 
had little difficulty in think¬ 
ing of situations in which shei 
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would not do so. For instance, 
she might tactfully cut short 
4 his conversation in company 
j when she felt he was making 
himself ridiculous. 

(Pay)—As a rule women are i 
more apt than men to this j 
too much when harried. ! 

371-21D , 

It is widely holieved that no- , 
men have a keener sense of 
economy and drive a harder; 
bargain than men. Certainly , 
we hesitated to say that wo- ' 
men art* more apt than men j 
to PAY loo much when nar-' 
ried. We fell wt* were on ■ 
safer ground with SAY as 
the Solution here. And how 
many husbands feel that as 
a ruW women are more r))t 
than mi n to say loo much 
even when they are not har¬ 
ried ! 

I Pay)—It’s usually very irk-; 
some when we have continu¬ 
ally to be careful of what we 
this. 384-22A 

(Pay)—Mature persons arc, 
usually less prone than the 
young to this more than they ; 
should? 391-30A; 

(Spy) —Sensible person Is sel-■ 
dom much interested in what; 

scandalmongers-416-lGA i 

(Shy)—The unimaginaivo sel-; 
dom have—disposition i 

442-lBD j 

SAYINGS, n., expres.sions, tq- 
marks. ' 

(Savings)—As a rule fond pa-, 
rents arc keenly interested in | 
their children’s those. 398-51). 
SAYS, third pr'rs. sing. say. ^ ; 
(Pays)—How difficult it i.s: 
sometimes not to be extrava-, 
gant in what one thi.s! S 
381-25A) 

, (Pays)—Snobs are apt to he 
' unduly impressed by what a 
wealthy person this. 383-41A 
^CAB) n., a cover formed over a 
wound. 


(Scar)— A blow on this is 
usually painful. 67-17D 

SCALDED, p.p., Scald; burnt with 
hot liquid or steam. 
(Scolded)—Insatiable curiosity 
is the cause of many a child 
being this. 95-19A 

(Scolded)—How painful it 
usually is to be this! 230-18D 
SCAMP, n., a worthless fellow. 
(Stamp)—All hut a few people 
are ignorant of the true 
worth of many a one. 117-GD 
(Swamp)—^It is a had one in¬ 
deed that cannot be reclaim¬ 
ed. 221-nD 

In the first pkace we felt that 
with SW’AMP as the solution 
bad would have been rather 
va.guo. Moreover, if it were 
taken to mean dangerous, 
then the resultant statement 
wa.? misleading, because the 
difficulty of reclaiming a 
swamp is by no means neccs- 
.sarily proportionate to its 
dangerousness. If, on the 
other hand, bad were taken 
to mean the swamp’s formid¬ 
able nature from the point 
of view of rc‘Clamation, then 
again the statement was mis¬ 
leading. because with modem 
science it is possible to re¬ 
claim any swamp. In our view, 
SCAMP resulted in an apt 
commentary on human na¬ 
ture implying that there is 
good in the worst of us and 
few men are beyond redemp¬ 
tion. 

(Stamp, Swamp)—Most of us 
would prefer to avoid one if 
possible. 311-lD 

(Swamp)—Dangerous one is 
often misleadingly attractive 
in outward appearance. 

825-29A 

(Swamp)—Failure of people to 

heed warnings about-- 

often leads to tragedy. 

426-27A 
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CARE, v.t., to frigrhten, terrify; 
n., a fright, panic. 

(Stare)—May result from see¬ 
ing something unexpected. 

7-13A I 

(Score)—Big one sometimes 
causes tense excitement. 

47-3DA ; 

The word 'tense' was a clear ‘ 
pointer to the solution Scare., 
A big score sometimes' 
creates wide interest and, oc-; 
casionally, oven a mild thrill ' 
but I suggest that seldom, if 
ever, does it cause tense ex¬ 
citement. But a big scare, ' 
such, for instance, as a frign- 
tening rumour in the papers,, 
does sometimes cause excite¬ 
ment to run high. 

(Stare)—^Often makes one feel 
extremely uncomfortable. 

77-15A 

The superior aptness of scare ' 
as the solution was evident 
from the frequency indicat- 
ed by often and the degree , 
of discomfort denoted by ex¬ 
tremely for a scare often to 
make one feel so very un- 1 
comfortable the circumstan¬ 
ces would, I thought, have to 
be exceptional, such as might | 
be indicated by the adjective 
wild. Scare, on the other 
hand, required no such qua- i 
lification. ; 

( Stare) —Usually the most' 

eifective way of meeting this 
is with coolness. 135-1GD 

A stare may mean any one of 
different things — shyness, 
fear, insolence, contempt, or 
sheer absent-mindedness, to 
mention only a f('w. And sure¬ 
ly the most effoctivo wn.ys of 
meeting stands can be just as 
varied. Therefore, it is at, 
least highly questionable 
whether one can generalise 
regarding a stare in the man¬ 
ner suggested by the Clue, 
even within the modification 
imposed by the adverb “usual- 
8S1 


ly.” For instance, friendly 
warmth rather than 
coolness would be the most 
effective way of meeting a 
shy stare. And coolness would 
usually be pointless with one 
who was merely absent-mind¬ 
ed. Scare, however, is much 
more definite. As a noun, it? 
meaning is restricted to "ima¬ 
ginary alarm, sudden panicv 
unreasoning terror". Clearly^ 
in such cii’cum.-tanccs cool- 
nt*ss is calculated to have a 
sobering influenc**, and would, 
therefore, usually be the 
most eifective way of meet' 
ing a scai'c. 

(S}rarc)—Rather than punish 
him some fond parents are 
apt misguidedly to this a 
naughty child. 172-27D 

A naughty child is cither pun¬ 
ished or he is spared. Even 
if ho is punished ever so 
lightly, ho is still punished. 
If not, then he is spared. This 
reflection, which might seem 
obvious to the point of ab¬ 
surdity, nevertheless had a 
very important bearing on 
the Clue. It showed quito 
clearly that words rather than 
punish him wore tantological 
with SPARE as the solution. 
Another serious objection to 
this Alternative was that 
many, rather than some, fond 
parents must be apt misguid¬ 
edly to spare a naughty child. 
Those apt to SCARE him are 
fortunately, wo felt, much 
fewer. Foi*tunately because to 
scare is to strike with sudden 
terror, which can seldom fail 
to have a harmful effect on a 
child. 

(Scars)—Nervous shock re¬ 
sulting from severe “-** 

sometimes takes years to t‘ra- 
dicate. 243-lOA 
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No solver should have gone 
astray over this problem^ yet 
alas! many did. Careful read¬ 
ing of the Clue would have 
made it clear that it is not 
nervous shock resulting from 
severe SCARS which might 
sometimes take years to era¬ 
dicate, but nervous shock re¬ 
sulting from the cause of 
those scars. With regard to 
the selected Solution SCARE, 
combatants and civilians uf 
both the last and the present i 
war provide, sufficient ox- j 
amples of the prolonec*d in¬ 
jury to the nerves which a 
nervous shock resulting from 
a severe fright can cause. 

(Spare)—iln these days of real¬ 
ism, story writers seldom this 
their public! 29()-o1 A 

SPARK their public clearly 
meant refrain from inflicting 
on them harrowing details. 
Now it may be that writer.-* 
of .sensational fiction revel in 
giving detailed descriptions of 
the most gruesome scenes, 
but writers of sensational 
fiction are only one class of 
story-v/riters. Even today, a 
V 'l y large number of novel¬ 
ists would scorn to have re¬ 
course to such devices. We, 
therefore felt that to .«ay 
story-writers in general sel¬ 
dom spare their public would 
be a gross exaggeration. Rut 
we readily agreed that story- 
writers, including writers of 
sensational fiction, seldom 
SCARE their public in these 
days of realism, when people 
are so inured to tales of hor- 
ron 

<Spare, Stare)'—If you have 
hard boss, don’t let him think 
he can this you! SX)0-19D 

(Stare, Star)—.Mother is apt to 
be incensed when she sees 
someone give her child nasty 
this. S88-19DJ 
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Perhaps some of you argued 
that a mother is not merely 
apt to be but is always in¬ 
censed when she sees some- 
one give her child a nasty 
SCARE. We, for our part, 
could not accept such an ar¬ 
gument. Surely all mothers 
are not always so unreaso>a« 
able! What if the child rail 
across the road directly u 
front of a moving motor¬ 
car'; Would the driver be to 
blame for having given the 
child a nasty Eca'>'e? On thi 
contrary h^^ mi^iht deserve 
the mother’s gratitude for 
saving the child's life by 
.qwift action. In our view. 
er ptions such as this justifi. d 
the phrase apt to be in the 
Clue. STARK and STATCF 
W('rc considered less suitable 
because they were compaia 
lively mild terms—too miUl, 
at any rate to be associat 
in such circumstances willi 
incensed, which means enra^,"- 
ed, inflamed with anger. 
(Stare)—A calm demeanour is 
usually difficult to maintain 
under a prolonged—440-20.A 

SCARED, p.p. scare. 

(Spared )---Thpro are few men 
who cannot be this. 90-1011 
(Snared) —Nervous witnesses 
are often easily this by exp-'* 
rienced counsel. 369-15.4 
SNARED does not mean mere¬ 
ly tripped up. It means trap 
ped, and in this context wout^ 
have implied that the witness 
es mentioned are given tc 
perjury and are often easili 
caught by experienced coun 
sel in the toils of their o vr 
lies. We could not subscribe 
to this view. A”^ nervous wit 
ness need not have anythin) 
to hide. In our view., ffi< 
word, nervous linked up bet 
ter with SCARED and 
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found nothing to quarrel with 
in the statement completed 
by this Solution. 

SCARES, n., pi. scare. 

(Snares, Spares, Stares)— 
Reckless motorists pursue 
their way regardless of these. 

99-19D 

(Snares)—Few intelligent peo¬ 
ple are taken in by Nazi I 
these. 185-32A' 

(Spare, Snares)—Much talk 
about mere these nowadays ' 
is apt to make one impatient. > 
254- 2’OA 

(Share)—On stock Exchange | 
even the most discriminating; 
investors sometimes get bad 
these. 367-10 A 

We reasoned that the most dis- < 
criminating investors as dis¬ 
tinct from speculators, might; 
restrict themselves to tult- 
edged stocks; and that if chey , 
bought SHARES of any kind 
they would coniine their pur-; 
' chases to the soundest in-! 
vestments. Otherwise they can j 
^scarcely be called the most ' 
discriminating investors. And | 
we felt that although even • 
sound shares may be subject 
to fluctuation, they could not 
on that account by truly des- j 
cribed as bad ones. On the! 
other hand that even the | 
‘ most discriminating investors ' 

sometimes get bad SCARES; 
would be hard to deny, I 
^ especially today when political 

and economic disputes 
' national and international, 

have unpredicatable re¬ 
percussions even on rates of 
exchange. Reasoning thus, 
we selected SCARES as 
being more apt. 

(Spares)—^It's not often that 
good newspaper deliberately 

-^its readers. 434-14D 

SCAB, n., an incrustation over a 
sore. 

(Scar, Scan, Scat)—Often res-1 


ponsible for change in one's 
demeanour. 449-24A 

SCARS, n., scratches, marks. 

(Scare)—What people who 
play with fire are apt to get. 

194-3D 

We thought it reasonable to 
infer that the phrasing people 
who play with fire meant peo¬ 
ple who are given to playing 
with fire or whose nature it 
is to do so. Otherwise surely 
the Clue would have been 
phrased in some such terms 
as When people play with 

fire they .SCARE means 

unreasoning terror and we 
felt it rather misleading to 
say that the people described 
are apt to get a scare. Are 
they not, being accustomed 
to dangers, well equipped to 
face them without getting 
scared? On the other hand, 
that they are apt to get 
SCARS, metaphorically 
speaking, can scarcely be 
disputed. 

SCENE, n., a spectacle, show, 
disagreeable exhibition of 
quarrelling. 

(Scent)—Some people are 
seriously upset by a strong 
one. 50-39A 

Solvers with a keen nose for 
pointers scented that the 
qualification “some people'^ 
did not favour scent, since 
we know that a large 
number of people are un¬ 
pleasantly affected by power¬ 
ful odours. A scene in the 
theatre which depicts a tense 
situation or darmatic clash 
between certain characters 
is called a strong scene. 
There are some people who 
are so emotional that they 
cannot witness such senes 
without being completely 
carried away by their feeling, 
and people so constituted 
are seriously upset for the 
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time beinj?. Next time you 
^ witness a harrowing situation 
; on the stage or screen, cast 
your eye round the audience 
and you’ll agree that the 
solution scene aptly fitted 
this Clue. 

(Scent)—As a rule women are 
more easily upset than men 
by unpleasant one. 289-16A 
.We could adduce little evidence 
to support the suggestion 
that women are, as a rale 
more easily upset than men 
by an unpleasant odour, i 
Both the average man andj 
the average' woman find bad| 
; fimfdls repugnant, and while* | 

there arc some men who can j 
endure them better than: 
some women, there are also! 
‘ some women who are not soi 

keenly affected by them as^ 
some men. An unpleasant; 
' SCENE may be any disagTec-: 

/ ble spectacle, and it is a! 

discription commonly applied j 
t o accidents involving 
injuries; rows b(itw''^en 
1 people; drunks behaving 

badly, and so on. While 
there are men who are just 
as easily, and in some cases, 
more easily upset than women 
by scenes of this kind, we 
thought that, generally j 
speaking, since wom(*n ai’c' 
more sensitive than men it. 
could reasonably be claim'^'dj 
that, a.^ a rule, they are more' 
easily upset than men by j 
such scene.s. 

SCENES, n.; id. scene. j 

(Scones)—Those Avhich sotiIC 

wives make are unpalatable?; 

35-00; 


(Scents)—Few of 
unaffected by 
ones. 


us remain 
unpleasant: 
153-12D I 


The Adjudication Committee I 
obsorv^ed that, so far as ihei 
Westerner is concerned, at’ 
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any rate, the East provides a 
striking illustration of the 
fact that many people re¬ 
main unaffected by unplea¬ 
sant scents and odours. It 
may be that, so far as the 
Easterner is concerned, the 
West provides an equally 
strik i n g ill u strut ion! 'fhe 
truth is that many of us are 
unaflVctod by scents unpl-si- 
sant oi- otht'rwise, because we 
are accustomed to them. On 
the other hand the Commit¬ 
tee It that few of us thus be- 
coiru* indifferent through fa- 
mil ic.^ity to scenes in the 
.sense of violent (piarrels, 

(Scents)—Familiarity tends to 
mak(‘ one indifferent towards 
those. 190-14 A 

(Scents)—Women arc more ad¬ 
dicted to these than are men ? 

214-11A 

(Scents)—Women of refine¬ 
ment seldom indulge in cheap 

- 423-15D 

SCENT, n., smell, odour. 

( Seen e) —Chapter from the 
past is often vividly recalled 
by a familiar one. 91-22A 

WhetluT Scene or .Scent were 
chosen it wa.s clear that the 
similarity could not be a 
thing of the immediate pre¬ 
sent. In my opinion the ad¬ 
verbs “often” and “vividly” 
were pointers to the correct 
solution, Scent. The gival- 
est students of the human 
mind have generally agreed 
on the point that of all the 
five senses none recalls the 
past with such facility and 
vividness as the sense of 
smell. Nor do I believe many 
thoughtful solvers who roilect 
on their own experiences will 
have any difficulty in accept¬ 
ing this truth. And the fre¬ 
quency of similarity in scents 
being incomparably greater 
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SCOPE 


than in scenes, there was 
little room for doubt as to f 
which alternative the “often*', 
most aptly applied. 

JScene)—Often very difficult, 

to describe adequately. ' 

291-9D 

In a bioj^raphy of the late M. 
Coty, the celebrated perfum¬ 
er, there is an interestini; 
chapter on the naming: of 
scents, in which it is staled 
that one of the p:r(!atest diffi¬ 
culties of perfume manufac¬ 
turers is to convey an ade- 
ciuate description of a new 
perfume by its name. Some 
jierfumes, it is pointed out, 
are impossible to describe in 
terms of any other known 
odours or things, hence the 
recourse to vague titles such ^ 
as Glamour Intoxication, Ro¬ 
mance, etc. Many of us at 
some time or other have ex¬ 
perienced this difficulty when ' 
we have tried to d'^scribe an 
odour we have come across, 
and which is peculiar unto 
itself. SCENT, therefore, i 
seemed to us a most apt So- . 
lution here, irrespective of, 
the possible merits of SCENE, j 
Examining those merits wo | 
did not consider them very ' 
satisfactory, our feeling being i 
that it simply isn’t true to! 
say that a scene is often very | 
difficult to describe adequ- j 
ately. An adequate descrio- ' 
tion does not call for any! 
great literary or artistic tal- j 
ent ; and while it may often j 
be extremely difficult to des-1 
cribe a scene—be it of na-! 
ture, or of the theatre, or a ! 
dramatic incident etc.—tell- i 


proves disagreeable to an¬ 
other. 314-20D 

(Scene) — Fastidious woman 
usually dislikes one that at¬ 
tracts much attention. 

44r)-l5A 

SCRAPS, n., fights. 

(Scrape) -A fiery temper is apt 
to involve one in- 423-17A 

SCOLD, n., a railing or nagging 
woman. 

(Scald)—How difficult it usual¬ 
ly is to suffer one in silence! 

273-25A 

Whether or not one is able to 
suffer a SCALD in silence 
depends entirely on the na¬ 
ture of the injury. It is cer¬ 
tainly not difficult to sustain 
a mild scald without vocal 
complaint and on the other 
hand a severe scald some¬ 
times temporarily renders one 
dumb with pain. Usually, 
therefore, did not in our view 
accord aptly with this Alter¬ 
native. A SCOLD is a rail¬ 
ing or nagging woman, and 
anyone who is prepared to 
assert that it is not usually 
difficult to endure this tv^po 
of female in silence must 
either be unfamiliar wdth the 
latter or endowed with an an-* 
gelic disposition. 

SCOLDED, p.p, scold; reproved, 
angrily, found fault with. 

(Scalded)—Children are often 
this through carelessness. 

13-6D 


SCO.OT, v.i., dart: make off. 
(Scout, Shoot, Shout, Spout) 
—Extreme panic in perilous 
situation often causes a per¬ 
son to. 112-17D 


ingly or vividly, we are usual¬ 
ly we thought, able to find 
words to furnish an adequate 
description of it. 

(Scene)—A this that is agree¬ 
able to one person often 


SCOPE, n., range, room for ac** 
tion. 

(Score)—^Wily bowler some-4 
times allows incautious bats¬ 
man a little this to start with,. 

99-5D 
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Here you were given ''a wily 
bowler*^ and **an incautious 
batsman,** a combination, I 
suggest, which clearly weigh¬ 
ed ag’ainst the alternative. 
Score. Having the measure of 
his opponent such a bowler 
would be unlikely to risk his 
own “bowling average** and 
increase the opposing side’s 
runs by allowing him to score. 
But by well-contrived delive¬ 
ries a wily bowler can and 
does sometimes allow' an in¬ 
cautious batsman Scope to | 
hit out in a direction where j 
he will almost certainly be 
caught by a cunningly placed j 
fieldsman. j 

(Score)—'Clever bowler is! 

usually able to limit anyj 
batsman’s this. 307-21) 

It could scarcely be argued, we 
thought, that a clever bowl¬ 
er is usually able to limit 
any batsman’s SCORE. Such 
a bowler can, by his bowling, 
cut down a batsman’s rate of 
scoring but this does not ne¬ 
cessarily confine the bats¬ 
man’s total score for his in¬ 
nings within limited bounds. 
But, with the exception of 
outstandingly brilliant bats¬ 
men, a clever bowler can 
" limit a batsman’s range of 
strokes. For example, to a 
^ batsman who excels in hit¬ 
ting to the “off” side a cle¬ 
ver bowler will bowl to leg or 
placei the field in such a way 
as to frustrate strokes to the 
“olT”. Hence SCOPE, in our 
view, was the better Solution 
here. 

(Slouch) — Persons who- 

along busy road are apt to 
make us angry. 433-14D 
SCORE, v.t., win and be credited 
with. 

{ (Seam )—To this social suc- 
1 cess is often to make ene- 
\\ mies* 292-43A 


(Scorn)—^Nowadays persons of 
humble origin are more apt 
to this social success than a 
-generation ago. 3 73-22A 

(Scorn)—Men who-success 

with women are often much 
worried by them. 429-lOA 
(Scorn*)—Good sport doesn't 

w^orry much about-when 

he plays badly. 443-1 ID 

(Scorn)—It’s apt to irritate 
hubby when nagging wife 
-decisive point in argu¬ 
ment between them. 4 3 9-25A 
SCORN, n., contempt, disdain. 

(Acorn)—When this takes root 
it grows with surprising rap¬ 
idity. 45-25D 

SCOT, n., Scotsman. 

(Shot, Swot)—Patience is an 
outstanding characteristic of 
nearly every successful one. 

163-12D 

(Shot, Spot)—When given an 
opportunity average Eng¬ 
lishman is usually keen to 
have a this! 273-37A 

Keen to have a shot at what? 
There are innumerable out¬ 
lets for human skill and abi¬ 
lity, countless fields of enter¬ 
prise, which hold no appeal 
at all for the average Eng¬ 
lishman. In our view, the 
vagueness of SHOT in 
the given context put this 
Alternative out of court. A 
SPOT, in the sense of the 
word that applied here, means 
a drink—not necessarily an 
alcoholic one, though the ex¬ 
pression commonly carries 
that inference. Clearly it 
would be an absurd exagge¬ 
ration to assert that the av»i^’- 
age Englishman, no matt^n’ 
what the hour of the day, is 
usually keen to have a spot 
if given the opportunity. 
There remained SCOT, which 
in our opinion was easily th< 
most apt of the three possibU 
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Solutions here. The rivalry, 
once savage hut now amiable, 
between the Scots and the 
English is traditional and 
when either see a chance of 
getting a rise out of the other 
they usually seize it. More 
often than not, I fear, it is 
the Scot who gets the better 
of the Sassenach, which per¬ 
haps largely explains why 
the latter is keen to have 
a Scot when an opportunity 
arises. 

(Swot)—Dull fellow natural¬ 
ly finds it hard to do this. 

306-27D , 

SWOT means merely to vvork; 
hard, especially at books; to 
study specially to study 
hard or for a I o n g 
time. The result of the study 
is beside the point. In other 
words, swot means to try to 
learn rather than to learn. 
And we could see no reason 
why a dull fellow should 
naturally find it hard merely 
to work hard at his books; he 
might find it hard to learn, 
but that is another matter. 
Do in the colloquial sense is 
swindle, cheats hoax. The 
shrewdness of the Scot is 
proverbial and we felt that 
the sweeping nature of the 
statement made with this 

, Alternative was fully justifi¬ 
ed on the grounds of flippan¬ 
cy, flippancy that was under¬ 
lined by the exclamation 
mark. 

SCOTS, n., Scotsmen. 

(Slots, Shops)—Spurious coins 
are, as a rule, promptly de¬ 
tected and automatically re¬ 
turned by these! 37-35A 

In view of the exclamation 
mark deliberately inserted as 
a pointer to the more humor¬ 
ous solution, Scots could have 
been regarded as a definite 
banker. That exclamation 
mark had no point whatso¬ 


ever if applied to Slots or 
Shops. But apart from that 
significant pointer it can jus¬ 
tifiably be asserted that nei¬ 
ther the Slots nor the mecha¬ 
nism of the average automa¬ 
tic Slot Machines are able to 
detect the difference bet¬ 
ween a genuine and a 
spurious coin, unless the 
latter is pronouncedly faulty 
in .shapi! or weight. It is 
debatable too whether 
spurious coins are as a rale 
promptly detected in the 
average shop and in cases 
where such coins are detected 
those are refused, but there 
is no point in saying that 
they are automatically 
returned. But in saying 
that they are mechanically 
or instinctively performed, 
the word automatically 
clearly has point when used 
to emphasize our Caledonian 
friends’ alleged native acumen 
in monetary transactions! 
SCOUT, V., t., reject with scorn 
or ridicule 

(Shout, Spout)—How many 
people arc too ready to this 
political ideas without 
understanding them! 325-13D 
SCRAP, n., a fragment, a small 
portion. 

(Scrip)—When hard up, people 
often convert this into cash. 

55-llA 

SCRAPE, n., _ a troublesome 
situation created by one’s 
own fault. 

(Scraps)—What every normal 
schoolboy becomes involved 
in at sometime or other. 

154-lD 

A Scrap is a fight or scrimmage 
and, as a rule, when only 
schoolboys are involved it is 
merely a bout of fisticuffs. 
A Scrape is generally taken 
to mean something much 
more serious, something, for 


SCRAPS 


instance, in which honour 
inay be involved. The 
Adjudication Committee 

(based their decision on the 
phrase “at some time or 
' other,” which they took to j 
imply an isolated occasioAi I 
rather than repeated occa- 
sicn. A normal schoolboy I 
may frequently, if n o ti 
continually, be involved in; 
scraps, whereas he is seldom. 
involved in a scrape. ! 

SCRAPS, n., fifthts. i 

(Scrape)—What most of us 
prefer to keep out of, 1 
if possible. 35l-6Di 

In the Committee’s opinion, j 
the bi^ difference between the! 
two Alternatives from the! 
solver’s point of view was 
that SCRAPE in this context 
clearly implied our own 
scrape, something intimately 
and directly involving our- 
scjlves whereas SCRAPS 
might well be other people’s, 
for which we were in no wise 
responsible and in which we 
became mixed up through no 
fault of our own—^perhaps 
just because we happened to 
be present. The Committee 
therefore thought it would 
be absurd to say merely that 
most of us prefer if possible 
to keep out of a scrape, 
which is an awkward predica¬ 
ment especially resulting 
’ from an escapade. Surely, 
all of us in our senses 
anxious to do so. On the 
' other hand, there arc people 
who, like the proverbial 
- Irishman, enjoy an occasional 
scrap, or fight. The Com¬ 
mittee therefore felt that 
SCRAPS accorded better 
with the qualified and mode¬ 
rate phrasing of the Clue, 
particularly the words most 
of us prefer. 
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(Scrape)—The more frequently 
he’s in-the higher a school¬ 

boy’s prestige often is with 
his fellows. 368-22A 

SCRAP in this sense means 
merely bouts of fisticuffs, but 
SCRAPE implies somethin,;- 
more serious, something in 
which honour might be involv¬ 
ed. Wo could not, therefore, 
subscribe to the view that the 
mor(‘ frequently a school¬ 
boy is in scrapes the higlier 
his prestige often is in the 
eyes of his fellows. Generally 
.speaking, schoolboys have a 
keen sense of honour. On 
the other hand, a readiness 
to engage in scraps usually 
shows pluck and gives a school 
boy a certain glamour in the 
eyes of his fellows. 

SCREED, n., a long boring tale. 

(Screen)—Often lengthily nar¬ 
rates a pointless or tedious 
story. 164-30A 

The Committee felt that the 
solution SCREEN would not 
have been sound in view of 
the fact that in relation to 
the cinema the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by the Clue was en¬ 
tirely a matter of individual 
taste. On the screen, what 
is a lengthy narration of a 
tedious story to some people 
is an absorbing tale to others. 
The alternative solution 
SCREED was not subject to 
this objection, and it is true 
that whereas a screed some¬ 
times lengthily narrates a 
story which is neither tedious 
nor lacking in point, more 
often than not the lengthy 
narration is not justified by 
the purpose or degree or in¬ 
terest in the tale. 

SCREW, n., a miser, extortioner. 

(Shrew)—^Marriage has very 
little chance of happiness 
when one of the partners is 
this. 142-27D 
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(Shrew)—Such a parent often| 
impairs a child’s outlook, j 
18S-llDi 

(Shrew)—Person who is this! 
scarcely ever seems to be! 
happy. 249-201) 

(Shrew)—As a rule it’s very 
hard to reform one. 370-i)D 

A SCREW is a stinyy por.son, 
a skinflint. A SHREW i.-. a 
ibrawlinp:, troublesome woman, 
.Now ask yourselves which of 
those has the more deep-root¬ 
ed failin.e-. We for oui‘ 
part, decided on the screw 
■“Avarice mother of 
KTcedy for more the more she 
possesses, ever seavchinj>- open 
mouthed for gold.” We rea-, 
soned that it would bo harder 
to reform a screw than a 
shrew, and that the rather 
sweeping* combination of as a 
rule and very hard accorded 
better with SCREW as the 
Solution. ! 

SCREWS, n., pi. screw. 

(Shrev/d, Shrews)—After few, 
hours in their company man' 
of the world can usually tell- 
if people are this. 3(>0-22D| 

SHREWS was easily rejected 
because people embraced men 
as well as women SHREW’D 
warranted fuller considera¬ 
tion, but it was a.greed that 
such people are often astute! 
enough to conceal their 
shrewdness. Most of us can 
recall being misled by an 
acquaintance’s air of simpli¬ 
city which successfully con¬ 
cealed a quick and clever 
brain. The Committee feltj 
the world could be so deceived 
according’ to the degree of 
shrewdness displayed or con¬ 
cealed, and that he may not 
so often as usually recognize 
shrewd people even after 
spending* a few hours in 
^ • their company. Shrewd- 
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ness is a mental faculty 
capable of embracing wide 
spheres, whereas stingy or 
miserly people, i.e., SCREWS, 
concentrate particularly on 
the acquisition or retention 
of money. The latter un¬ 
enviable attribute may not 
be easily discernible to all of 
U.S even after spending* a long 
time in the company of such 
people, but the Committee 
agreed that a man of the 
world with his acknowledged 
experience of mankind—-ind 
womankind—could usually re- 
cog-nize parsimonious traits 
in people after .spending 
some time with them. Usually 
was considered justified with 
this Solution in view of the 
admittedly exceptional case of 
the stingy person who ixia- 
nage.s to hide his failing* from 
even experienced eyes, per¬ 
haps by temporary aberration 
or even a lapse into extra¬ 
vagance! It was accordingly 
decided that SCREWS was 
the most suitable Solution in 
this context. 

SEA, n., the ocean. 

(Sex)—We find lot about this 
in some novels. 5-3D 

( Spa) —Where convalescents 
often arc sent to recover their 
strength. 28-27D 

Spas are niaces where mineral 
health springs situated and to 
these are generally sent pa¬ 
tients who are actually suf¬ 
fering from some disease 
which rt^quires bath and mas¬ 
sage treatment. But we 
‘often’ send our convalescents, 
i.e., patients who are lust reco¬ 
vering from an illness, to 
the Sea in order that they 
may more quickly recover 
their health and vigour. 

(Tea)—Even the sight of this is 
enough to upset sea sick 
passenger. 3 6-3 ID 
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(Tea)—Even a little this is su¬ 
fficient to upset a really poor 
sailor. 130-14A 

In order) to justify Tea one had 
to read into the Clue some¬ 
thing that was not there, i.e, 
that the sea disturbed and 
the poor sailor was feeling 
queasy. Even then, 1 sug¬ 
gest, the positive statement 
and the generalisation impli¬ 
ed by poor sailor” would 
have gone too far with Tea 
’ as the solution. A modify¬ 

ing adverb such as “some¬ 
times” or even “often” would 
surely have been required. 
I thought Sea was the apter 
alternafive because “a little 
' sea” means that the sea is 

somewhat disturbed, as in 
the case of a slight swell. 

, There was thus no need fori 
assumption with this alterna¬ 
tive, which resulted in a state¬ 
ment that was clearly com- 
monsense. 

' (Sex, Set)—Its appeal often 

leads foolhardy youngsters 
into grave danger. 158-35A 
The aptness of Sea was consi¬ 
dered to be self-apparent. 
The Adjudication Committee 
thought the other alternatives 
were less apt because, having- 
due regard to the words 
{ “grave danger,” Sex seemed 

^ < rather farfetched, and there 

was no such adjective as 
^*bad” to indicate the nature 
of the set. 

(Lea, Tea)—Has inspired many 
a noble poem. 287-36A 

The adjective noble was a key¬ 
word here and automatically 
‘ ruled out TEA for if the ^cup 

< that cheers^ has inspired any 

poems describable as noble, 
which is doubtful, it has cer- 
T tainly nof inspired many. A 

‘ ■ LEA is a meadow, and while 

/. meadows are featured inci- 
^ j dentally in many a noble poem 
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there is no evidence that a 
lea, in itself, has inspired 
much poetry worthy of the 
adjective noble. On the 
other hand there is abundiint 
evidence that the SEA, in all 
its varying aspects and moods, 
has directly inspired many 
noble poefens. l/ongfellow, 
Ryron, Emerson, Kipling, 
■Swinburne and Massfield are 
but some of the poets of sta¬ 
ture who have sung the fas¬ 
cination, beauty, terror and 
majesty of the ocean. 

(Set, Sex)—Apt to seem more 
romantic to us when young. 

287-22D 

(Spa)—Its air is particularly 
beneficial to those who are 
run down in health. 397-15D 

It is not the air, but the mine¬ 
ral springs of a SPA that are 
beneficial to those who are 
run-down in health, and even 
these mineral springs are 
only beneficial to persons suf¬ 
fering from particular ail¬ 
ments. But a spell of SEA 
air is commonly recommend¬ 
ed as an excellent tonic to 
anyone who is in a run-down 
condition, i.e., whose health 
has been undermined by 
physical or mental strain. 

SEARCH, n., investigation, en¬ 
quiry. 

(Starch)—^Is often necessary 
for body. 2-30.4 

SEAT, n., that on which one .sits. 

(Heat)—When bus or railway 
compartment is crowded, this 
becomes uncomfortable. 

24-2SD 

In the circumstances which the 
Clue describes it depends on 
the outside temperature and 
the ventilation of the bus or 
railway compartment whe¬ 
ther the heat becomes so in¬ 
tensified as to be “uncoin 
fjortable,” Hence my selec- 
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tion of Seat since this must 
inevitably lose much of its 
comfort when more people 
than the vehicle was design¬ 
ed to accommodate are sea< 
ted beside one or standing 
unpleasantly near one’s toes! 
SEE, V. t., to perceive with the ] 
eyes, to understand; v.t., to | 
reflect, consider. 1 

(Sew)—When her child's- 
clothes are tom it is usually 1 
only a neglectful mother who i 
fails to ‘-’ them. 

120-6D 

I submit that with Sew as the 
solution ^‘usually” denoted. 
too great a degree of fre- , 
quency. There are good ' 
and proper reasons for many 
a mother not repairing her 
child’s clothes. Such work ; 
may be done by a servant j 
or the parents may be rich i 
enough to buy a new garment | 
whenever one is torn. On 
the other hand, a widow may 
have to work so hard earn¬ 
ing her living that she has no 
time for sewing at home. 
There are much few’er 
ground for exonerating from 
iblame the mother who fails to 
•ee when her offspring’s 
clothes are tom, and I think 
it is not going too far to say 
that usually such a mother 
is neglectful. 

(Sue)—We are often unable to 

"-” when we have been 

swindled. 149-15A 

(Sue)—It is often very diffi¬ 
cult for an unimportant per¬ 
son to this a rich and power¬ 
ful man. 281-38A 

(Set)—We sometimes say we 
shall this about something 
when we haven’t any inten¬ 
tion of keeping our word. j 
r 328-41 a; 

(Set)—How difficult it often io 
to this one’s own weaknesses 
right! 333-8D1 
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Since many of our weaknesses 
are due to inborn and inherent 
traits of character and tem¬ 
perament we thought it is 
more than often very diffi-* 
cult for us to SET them 
right. We thought that the 
degree of frequency denoted 
here accorded better with 
SEE, for though sometimes 
in moments of reflection our 
own weaknesses are nakedly 
•and unflateringly apparemt# 
to us, we more often give 
them but a casual glance or 
clothe them with the becom¬ 
ing draperies of self-esteem. 

(Set)—When colleague has 
been dissipating, it’s usually 
very pleasing to this him on 
the right path. 374-3 5A 

(Sue)—Women arc usually less 
reluctant than men to this an 
ex-lover after engagement 
has been broken off. 395-13D 
SEATING, p.p. seat. 

(Setting)—Even good cinema 
seldom makes a hit, without 
proper —■>— 448-19D 

In the context of the Clue the 
word cinema only mean a 
cinematograph theatre and 
not a cinema picture. Solv¬ 
ers who took the word in the 
latter erroneous sense, must 
have naturally rejected the 
more appropriate Alternative 
in preference to the one 
which is less so, because for 
a picture to make a hit, the 
seating arrangement in a 
particular picture to make a 
hit, the seating arrangement 
in a particular—house, has 
no immediate bearing. SET¬ 
TING, no doubt is the most 
important factor for the suc¬ 
cess of a picture and one can 
be even positive about it and 
dispense with seldom. While 
considering the merits of 
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SEATING the Adjudicators 
felt the need to satisfy them¬ 
selves first whether a cinema 
house, minus ijropcr scatinp: 
arran^’enient, can at all be' 
called ,qood. Ytjs, we felt we ' 
; could not be far wronij in i 
treating- a cinema theatre as' 
being- good when all the other! 
conditions, including those' 

envisaged by the word setting ' 
were there even though for 
some reason or other the seal¬ 
ing arrangements and ameni-, 
ties left much to be desired., 
Improper seating would mean 
lack of bodily comfort to 
j)atrons and you can easily. 
imagine what it would mean j 
from the angle of the box- i 
office. 

Jlf*EED, n., the germ of a plant, i 
v.i., grown shabby. 

(Deed)—Good one will yield 
good fruit. 39-3D 

(Heed, Need, Deep, Weep)— 
You can usually tell when 
friend you are in close con¬ 
tact with is going to this. 

324-2GD 

GREEDY, adj., shabby, mean, un¬ 
well. 

(Needy)—Man who requires 
, medical attention is usually 
this. 14-28 A 

(Needy)—Applicant for a job 
who looks this is usually at 
a disadvantage. 147-15D 

(Needy)—We usually feel ra¬ 
ther concerned when a frumd 
becomes this. 192-4D 

(Needy, Weedy)—Women are 
prone to be easily touched 
by man who looks this. 

212-12A 

We read touched by here as 
affected with tender feeling 
towards. The word looks 
was in our opinion very signi¬ 
ficant, because we reasoned 
that a woman is more likely 
to be affected by mere looks 
so far as seediness is con- 
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cerned than she is so far as 
neediness or weediness 
concerned. SEEDY means 
shabby, exhausted, worn out, 
ill, and in this case looks are 
comparatively seldom decep¬ 
tive. A man who merely 
looks NEEDY would not, we 

felt, be so likely to move a 
woman in the manner des¬ 
cribed, since he may obvi¬ 
ously bo (juite healthy and 
able to fond for himself, and 
at worst .only in need finan¬ 
cially. Admittedly, a WEEDY 
person may seem to bo in 
poor health, but he usually 
cuts a figure much less likely 
to inspire sympathy. Indeed, 
the term is often used to des¬ 
cribe a worthless person. 

(Weedy, Needy)—His being 
constantly this is apt to sour 
man of weak character. 

258-23D 

PerhapvS the simplest definition 
of NEEDY is very poor. What 
proportion of humanity, then, 
can fairly be described as 
needy? Alas! the vast ina- 
jority, in our opinion. In 
the first place, therefore, the 
statement, completed by this 
Alternative would thus can- 
note that the vast majority 
of men are apt to be soured 
if they have weak charac¬ 
ters. But this leads to ano¬ 
ther and perhaps still strong¬ 
er argument ag-ainst NEEDY. 
Our views on life are largely 
formed by observation and 
comparison. And since so 
many people aie needy, and 
(being for the most part sur¬ 
rounded by people who are 
likewise needy), know little of 
any better circumstances, are 
they so likely to be soured, 
even if they have weak charac 
ters ? rather are they likely we 
felt, to be resigned to circum-< 
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stances than which they know 1 
so little of any better. On the | 
other hand, it can scarcely be j 
contended that anything like i 
the same vast proportion of' 
humanity, in spite of its needi- ; 
ness, is SEEDY in the ac¬ 
cepted sense of the word. 
Thus, a seedy man has every 
opportunity of enviously 
compai’ino- his unfortunate 
lot with that of his healthii^r 
fellows. With WEEDY we 
thoui'ht thj»t the word con- 
santly in the Clue would have 
been superfluous, since weedi¬ 
ness implie.--. a more or less 
pennanent state. And in 
so far as it denoted ill-health 
apart from physique, it was 
embi aced by the term SEEDY 

(Ne€*dy, Weedy)—How often 
does sheer over-indulgence • 
makes a person this! 

304-33A 

(Needy, Weedy)—Lively girls 
seldom seek the company of, 
youn«g man who is this. 

307-31A 

(Needy, Weedy)—Pretending- 

one is this to arouse sympathy 
is apt to be contemptible. 

350-6D ■ 

There can scarcely be any pro-; 
tence of wcediness, or lanki-; 
ness, which should be self- 
evident. We chose SEEDY 
(which need mean no mor*'‘ 
than merely “out of sorts”) ■ 
on the grounds- that it agreed 
better than NEEDY with the' 
modifying word.s apt to be. 
There are occassions, we, 
felt, when prc'tcnding to be 
seedy need not necessarily })e . 
altogether contempti¬ 
ble, which is a very stron;v 
term. For instance, a v.ife 
might pretend to be seedy 
in order to gain the attention 
of a husband by whom she ■ 
feels she is being neglected, j 
•Or a child might feigTi scedi-i 
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ness to arouse sympathy. On 
the other hand we could think 
of scarcely an occasion when 
it would not be contemptible 
for a person to pretend to be 
needy—that is, very poor, m 
a state of poverty or destitu¬ 
tion. Surely, deception of 
this nature is altogether con¬ 
temptible, since it is likely to 
make the motives of those 
who really ai’c in need sus¬ 
pect and, incidentally, to dis¬ 
courage such generosity as 
there is in the woi’ld, thus 
making a hard world harder 
still. 

(Needy, Weedy)—Consider well 
before you let a person know 
you think he looks this. 

35G-21D 

(Needy, Weedy)—When one is 
this one’s outlook is apt to 
be pessimistic. 363-16D 

SEEK, v.t., look for, aim at ac- 
()uiring; v.i. to make search 
or enquiry. 

(Seem)—Few of us are ever 

actually what we '-' to be, 

97-35A 

The words “few” and “ever* 
imj)lied that whatever was 
denoted by the Clue occurred 
but rarely indeed. I do not 
think it is so very seldom that 
the impression conveyetl by 
a person is true. Surely 
few of us ar(? taken on our 
face value. However vir¬ 
tuous we may appear it is 
usually presumed that wo aro 
subject to human weaknesses 
And all the world knows that 
the most arrant knave ia 
capable of fine thinking. Seek 
was to my mitid the apter 
alternative particularly hav¬ 
ing regard to the adverb “ac¬ 
tually.”. Many of us may 
achieve what we thought 
represented our heart’s desiro 
but how rarely is it ever 
actually what we visualised! 
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(Seem)—^Parents are apt to 

worry when their children do 
not this to make any progress 
, at school. 191-20D 

k (Seem)—How troubled are the 
lives of many men who this 
to be at peace with every 
body. 240-17D 

We based our decision here on 
the emphatic nature of the 
statement completed in the 
Clue particularly the words 
how troubled, many and i 
everybody. The number of | 
•' men who SEEM to be at ! 
peace with everybody must ' 
be limited. Are there among , 
them many whose lives are ! 
in fact exceptionally troubled ? ; 
’ Surely to accept such a pro¬ 
position we have to assume a 
lot; not least, a great deal of 
credulity on the part of those 
to whom such men seem to 
be at peace with everybody. 
On the other hand, the man 
who seeks to be at peace with 
everybody is a fairly com* 
mon type. Often his ex¬ 
tremely placatory nature is 
based on timidity and a con¬ 
sequent desire to avoid trou- 
' ible at all costs. That he 
usually defeats his own pur- 
' pose and in fact, has a very * 
troubled life we were satis- 
r bed. Aesop points the mo¬ 
ral in his fable about the 
man, his son, and the ass. 

(Seem)—Many girls who this 
to achieve success as actresses 
rely almost entirely on their 
looks. 295-22A 

Those girls who, so far as we 
can judge by the leading 
; roles they are given, achieve 
prominence as actresses surely 
are in fact successful? At 
/ any rate, judging by 'their 
employers* confidence in them 
and their salaries, they are. 
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The possible Solution SEEM 
did not, therefore, in our view** 
fit aptly in the given context. 
Bat even ignoring his ob¬ 
jection, we did not think it 
would be true to say that 
many girls who apparently 
achieve success as actresses-- 

as actresse s-not 

show girls be it noted-- < 

rely almost entirely on their 
looks. On the other hand, 
it cannot be denied, we 
thought, that many girls who 
seek to achieve success as 
actresses have nothing but a 
pretty face and an alluring 
figure to support their ambi¬ 
tion. 

(Seem)—Tellers of smoking- 
room stories often bore those 
they this to amuse. 336-40A 

(Seem)—We usually admire 
persons who this to be cheer¬ 
ful in adversity. 347-29A 

(Seem)—We usually tend to 
be irritated by people who 
this to influence us unduly. 

348-22D 

The Committee failed to see w'hy 
we should usually tend to be 
irritated by people who mere¬ 
ly SEEM to influence us un¬ 
duly. But let us suppose, 
for the sake of argument, 
that what seems so is really 
so in fact, and that such peo¬ 
ple actually do influence us 
unduly. Even supposing 
that, it must be remembered 
that we ourselves may cause 
people to influence us unduly 
by constantly seeking their 
advice, or by moulding our 
lives on theirs perhaps, with¬ 
out their realizing it. Would 
we in those circumstances 
tend to be irritated by such 
people? Reasoning along 
these lines, the Committee 
preferred to say that we use- 
ally tend to be irritated by 
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people who seek to influence 
U8 unduly, because with this 
word a s the Solution 
was clearly stated that the 
people mentioned sought, or 
tried to influence, us unduly. 
The Committee thought that 
with SEEK the modifying 
words usually tend were stfll 
justified, since we may possi¬ 
bly not object to being so in¬ 
fluenced. j 

(Seem)—Men seldom deceive 
women as much as they this ■ 
to do 852-31D ; 

I wonder how many solvers re- i 
fleeted to themselves, in con- ; 
sidcring this Clue, that if a ' 
man ^eems to have deceived ; 
a woman there is some evi- j 
dence that he has done so. ' 
In other words, assuming that 
the attempt at desception was i 
not involuntary SEEM in 
this context implied all that ^ 
was implied by SEEIK and 
went on further to describe ' 
men who, having sought to ! 
deceive women, have appa- ; 
rently succeeded in doing so. ; 
From this we reasoned that ; 
if men seldom deceive women ' 
as much as they seem to do, | 
still less frequently—or, ra- 
ther, still more infrequently , 
—do they deceive women as , 
much as they seek to do. , 
That women are notorious dis- ■ 
semblers, we men of the Ad- I 
judication Committee were i 
fully aware. And surely j 
men should know what dis- j 
sembling is who are, in the • 
words of the Bard, “deceivers 
ever; one foot in sea and one 
on shore to one thing constant 
never!” Nevertheless, we 
felt it would be going a little 
too for to say that men sel¬ 
dom deceive women as much 
as they seem to do. Rather 
would we have said that some¬ 
times (though no more than 
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sometimes) they succeed 
when they seem to have done 
so. Or to put it in another 
way in view of the marked 
infrequency denoted by 
seldom, we preferred to hay 
that men seldom deceive 
'women as much as they seek 
to do. 

(Seem)—How difliciilt it is 
sometimes to understand peo¬ 
ple who this to live lonely 
lives. 373-7D 

“Alone!—that worn out word 
so idly spoken, and so coldly 
heard, yet all that poets sing, 
and grief hath known, of hope 
laid waste, knells in that word 
—alone!” In contract to lone¬ 
liness, companionship is one 
of the greatest boons in life, 
bringing both comfort and en¬ 
couragement. “Good company 
and good discourse are the 
very sinews of virtue” wrote 
Isak Walton. We were satis¬ 
fic'd, therefore, that it is often 
difficult and sometimes very 
difficult to understand the peo 
pie who SEEK or deliberately 
try, to live lonely lives. SEEM 
was in our view weaker, Je.s5 
to the point, because people 
who seem to live lonely lives 
may not actually do so. And 
even if they do, it may not be 
of their own seeking. They 
may be victims of circumstan¬ 
ces. 

(Seem)—Most of u.s are inclin¬ 
ed to dislike people who con¬ 
stantly this to make themsel¬ 
ves conspicuous. 383-29A 

People who constantly SEEK, 
or try, to make themselves 
conspicuous are deliberately 
purposely thri^ting them¬ 
selves forward into the lime¬ 
light. And the Committee 
preferred this Solution be¬ 
cause it provided a positive? 
reason for our disliking .such 
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people. On the other hand, peo 
pie who constantly SEEM to 
make themselves conspicuous 
may do so involuntarily or un- 
•' wiitinj>ly. Conspicuousnoss 
; may be thrust upon them by 
their virtues their outstandinj;' 
qualities. Obviously, therefore 
we need have no occasion or 
justitication for disliking; such 
people. They may be leaders 
of men, politicians, judj^cs— 
or even consisttmt wininu'S in 
Common&ense Crosswords! 
(Seem)—How often do adote-;- 
cents to i>’ive their i)arcnts im¬ 
pression of worldly wi.'^dom! 

393-13A 

It is common for youth, all too 
conscious of his callowness, 
to pose as beine; worldly vviso 
even before his own parents. 
It soothes his vanity. We ■ 
could therefore find nothing' to 
quarrel with in the Solution 
SEEK. But whether parents 
are very often taken in by i 
such a pose, or even seem | 
to be taken in by it, was j 
another matter. “You can't ; 
put an old head on young * 
shoulders.” How often does i 
one hciar such a remark from i 
grown ups! With these re- : 
flections, we questioned whe- j 
ther adolescents so often even ! 
SEEM to give their parents 
an impression of worldly wis- ■ 
dom. An impression of cle- . 
verness, unusual intelligeno.*, 
perhaps—but surely not 
worldly wisdom! Other- . 
wise parents would not seem 
so anxious about their adoles¬ 
cent ofl's])ring going out into 
the world. 

(Seem)—Slackers are apt to ' 
dislike fellow worker.^ who i 
-to work hard. 414-20A | 

(Seem)—They’re often shallow- | 

minded people who-to bo | 

popular. 428-25D 1 
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f SEEKS, third pers., sing. seek. 

I (Seems)—^Shrewd business maj 
usually—to be on good term; 

1 with rivals. 386-61 

i We thought it true to say that 
a shrewd business man 
usually^SEEKS to be on good 
terms with rivals. Just 
think of the benefits that may 
be derived from such asso¬ 
ciation. Not only could 
they exchange business in¬ 
formation but they could 
combine to protect the inter¬ 
ests of their trade as a whole. 
We felt that SEEMS was less 
apt because of usually, which 
in our opinion denoted too 
hieh a degree of frecfuency. 
Kemember, however much he 
may seek to be on good terms 
with bis rivals he may not 
achieve his purpose. Where- 
a.s seeking is a matter of per¬ 
sonal inclination, seeming to 
he on good terms with his 
rivals requires their co-ope¬ 
ration—and he may not be 
accepted by them! 

SEEM, v.i., to appear, to present 
the appearance of being. 

(Seek)—The most practised 
.swindlers generally this guile¬ 
less persons. 202-8D 

We did not think it would be 
true to say that the most 
pracised swindlers generally 
seek guileless victims, one ob¬ 
vious weakness in such a con¬ 
tention being that so many 
of the persons who are the 
targets of swindlers have at¬ 
tained their wealth or position 
largely through their superio)* 
brains. Generally, therefore, 
seemed to be an overstate¬ 
ment in relation to the possi 
bio solution SEhlK, having re¬ 
gard also to the fact that 
swindlers referred to were the 
most accomplished of their 
nefarious tribe. We thought 
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however, that ample evidence 
is supplied from time to time 
in newspaper reports of con¬ 
fidence tricksters to support 
the view that practised swind¬ 
lers generally SEEM to ^ e 
guileless persons. After all, 
is it not their apparent guile- j 
less which constitutes their \ 
most valuable assest? i 

(Seek)—(People who this to ; 
succeed by dishonest means \ 
usually come a cropper. I 
219-7D ! 

(Seek)—How seldom are people ' 
who this to be paragons ever 
really so! 233-19D ! 

The construction of this Clue 
pointed clearly to one solution ; 
and one solution only, and I 
those solvers who tripped up ; 
here—and alas! there were i 
more than a few—should ghe i 
themselves a black mark for j 
hasty or muddled thinking! ! 
People who SEEK to be par.a- ' 
gons obviously cannot yet 1 
have attained that state of 
perfection. To justify that 
possiible solution, therefore, 
the Clue would have had to 
be phrased thus: How sel¬ 
dom do people who this to be ! 
paragons ever really become 
so! The selection of SEEM, 
therefore was automatic and 
in our opinion, its aptno.^^s 1 
was substantiated by com- 1 
mon experience. 

(Seek)—People who this to be i 
happy whenever possible aie ' 
seldom unpopular. 26G-39A 

'*Smile and the world smiles with 
you. . . Allowing for the 
exaggeration licensed in Ver.se, 
we felt that the casfc for 
SEEM Avas crystalized in 
these words, for a smile is 
the outward appearance or 
semblance of happiness. And 
people like to be made happy. 
The popularity or otherwise 
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of a person who seeks to 
be happy whenever possible 
surely depends on the manner 
in which he seeks his hap¬ 
piness. How many people, 
alas! seek it by making othci s 
miserable, or at the expense 
of others. Moreover, it is 
questionable whether people 
who SEEK to be happy 
whenever possible often 
achieve their purpose, failing 
which they can scarcely com¬ 
municate their happines.s to 
others. "‘Happiness in this 
world, when it comes, comes 
incidentally” wrote Haw- 
thome. “Make it the object 
of pursuit, and it leads us a 
wild g*oose chase, and is 
ncA’^er attained.” Thus 
musing, Ave very much doubt¬ 
ed whether people who '?eek 
to be happy whenever possi¬ 
ble are so infrequnetly as 
seldom unpopular. 

(Seek)—The world might well 
be less difficult if more peo- 
pe were what they this to be^ 
288-42A 

If a person were what he seem¬ 
ed to be would he be changed 
for the better, if at .all? 
Clearly, that AA^ould depend 
on the nature, or character, 
of the person concerned and 
what he really seemed to be. 
Most people try to appear to 
the world in as favourable a 
light as they can, but the 
world may not see them in 
that light and therefore they 
may not seem any belter than 
they are. However, it can 
scarcely be denied that if 
more people were what they 
seem to be, we should at 
least be able to rely on our 
impressions of them, and act 
accordingly. We should know 
better where we stood with 
them. Thus reasoning, the 
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Committee agreed that the 
world might well be less dilti- 
cult if more people were 
what they SEEM to be. On 
the other hand, whether the 
world would be less difficult if 
more people were what they 
SEEK to be, must surely de¬ 
pend on the aims of the peo¬ 
ple concerned. And, alas! 
is not self-interest all too do¬ 
minating a feature of huni:in 
nature ? 

(Seek)—Probably more of us 
this to be happier than we 
are. 291-24A j 

(Seek)—Sometimes people this 
to be the opposite of what 
they really are by nature. 

304-2SD 

That sometimes people .seek to 
acquire characteristics that 
are the opposite of those 
they possess, we agreed. Eor 
example, a sentimentalist may 
seek to be cynical and .an 
acutely self-conscious per.son 
gant; but what either tries 
gant; but what either troes 
to change is only a pai't of 
h’s nature. And we felt 
that the words opposite of 
what they really are by nature 
could reasonably be taken to 
imply a complete reversal of 
natures. Reasoning along 
these lines we took the view 
that the statement completed 
by the Alternative SEEK 
would have been unjustihcally 
sweeping. On the other 
hand, whereas the word SEEK 
was factual, SEEM referred 
only to appearances. And 
since people often pose as 
possessing major characteris¬ 
tics that are the opposite of 
those they really do possess, 
and since such posing some¬ 
times gives an entirely false 
impression of their whole na¬ 
tures (human observation 
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/being so fallible) we felt that 
SEEM offered an acceptable 
Solution. 

(Seek)—Rare are the people 
who for long. . . .to be free 
from all vices. 318-21A 

( Seek) —Parents are usually 
pleased when their children 
thi>* to be like them. 324-33D 
(Seek)—We usually feel some 
dislike for persons who this 
to benefit at the expense of 
their friends. 33 7-3r»A 

(Seek)—^We often tend to be 
mistaken about the motiv.os 
of people who this to be our 
friends. 342-i8D 

l^eople who SEEM to be our 
friends may or may not be 
our friends and that we often 
tend to be mistaken about 
their motives the Committeo 
agreed. We may believe such 
people to be genuine when 
they are false. On the other 
hand there was nothing vague 
about the Alternative SEEK. 
If people seek to be our 
friends their motives towards 
us must be good. The Com¬ 
mittee therefore felt there 
was less likelihood that we 
should tend to be mistaken 
about such people. 

( Seek) —There are always 
plenty of young women ready 
to attach themselves to young 
men who this to be wealthy. 

357-20D 

We considered the sentence 
completed by SEEK to be 
literally untrue for it would 
be tantamount declaring 
that there are aWayt plenty 
of young women ready to 
attach themselves to wealth¬ 
seeking young men in general, 
regardless of the personal 
characteristics or tempera- 
mente of „ the latter. W*e 
thought this credited the mo¬ 
dem young woman with too 
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little intelligence and na¬ 
tural feeling and we accord¬ 
ingly rejected this Alterna¬ 
tive. But men who combine 
youth with the appearance of 
affluence rarely lack feminine 
company, whose intentions 
may range from matrimony * 
to a “good tinio.’^ However I 
critics may disparage riches, | 
they admittedly go a long way 
to provide leisure and com- j 
fort, and just as many young | 
men try to win wealth by | 
industry so do many young | 
women strive for similar ends i 
by typically feminine me- ; 
thods. We felt justified in 
concluding therefore, that 
there are always plenty of 
young women ready to attach 
themselves to young men who 
SEEM to be wealthy. 

(Seek)—^How often do middle- 
aged people this to be rejuve¬ 
nated by mixing with young 
persons. 365-35A 

(Seek)—We are usually anxi¬ 
ous to avoid people who al¬ 
ways this to be miserable. 

369-15D 

(Seek)—We are apt to be irri¬ 
tated by colleagues who this 
to shirk their duties. 

371-oD 

(Seek)—To this to be wealthier 
than we are is an aspiration 
felt more when we are young. 

379-6D 

Surely the aspiration felt when 
we are young (whether or 
not it is felt more then than 
later) is to be wealthier— 
not merely to SEEK to be 
wealthier—-than we are! To 
seek is merely a matter of 
deciding to do so, and can 
therefore scarcely be called 
an aspiration. The Commit¬ 
tee thought there was more 
to be said for SEEM as the 
Solution here. In their view, it 
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was true that the aspiration 
or desire to seem wealthier 
than we are is felt more when 
we are young, because with 
the passing of the years we 
realize better the folly of 
such pretence. 

(Seek)—AJas! Men rarely this 
to understand their fellows 
as much as they should do! 

384-16D 

Clearly we can form judgment 
on what men SEEM to do, 
since then we are concerned 
only with w^hat is apparent. 
What men SEEK to do, on 
the other hand, may be far 
from apparent! Kefleeting 
on the world today, with fus- 
picion and fear overshadow¬ 
ing both personal and politi¬ 
cal relations, we felt it true 
to say that men rarely L.>eem 
to understand their fellows as 
much as they should do. 
Whether they rarely seek to 
do was more open to ques¬ 
tion, in our view. Remem¬ 
ber, their attempts to under¬ 
stand their fellows need not 
be made openly—or success¬ 
fully. 

(Seek)—Cynics, oddly enough, 
often this to be popular. 

387-19D 

(Seek)—^It often makes wife 

jealous when women she 

scarcely knows-to be 

friendly with her husband. 

411-25A 

(Seek)—According to men, wo¬ 
men seldom—to argue imper¬ 
sonally. 419-20D 

( Seek) —Many mothers-^to 

make their children unduly 
dependent on them. 430-2GA 
SEEMS, third person sing. Seem. 

(Seeks)—^It will be generally 

admitted that Woman ‘-' 

to understand Man more than 
Man does to understand 
Woman, 183-32A. 
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i It may well be that some sol- 
\ vers were in a dilemma here 
^ because they formed the opi- 
f . nion that Woman both seeks 
and seems to understand Man 
more than Man does to an- 
4. derstand Woman. Whether 

this is so was not the question, ; 
however. The question was 
Which is generally admittci, 
that she seeks or seems to do ; 
* so? We selected SEEMS - 

because we felt that thi.s so- ■ 
lution was mere consistent 
with the words it will be ' 
S^enerally admitted: Witness 
the widespread instances 
w'here woman is obviously 
able to dominate man merely : 
because she understands his 
nature and knows his weak- ‘ 
nesses. In our judj^ment; , 

, that Woman SEEKS to un¬ 

derstand Man more than Man ; 
does to understand Woman is 
open to debate, or at least is . 
less obvious. Many may argue ' 
that she does not have to seek ' 
.4 to understand Man but does ; 

' so by institution or instinct, I 

which man does not posscs.s , 
in similar degree so far as , 
^ she is concerned. j 

(Seeks)—Worker who-to be : 

boss's favourite is often dis- ! 
liked by colleagues. 4'01-27A [ 

We took the view that by far I 
' the greater number of work- ; 
ers seek in a greater or lesser i 
degree Jto bo the boss's fav- : 

. ourite, If only by doing their I 
^ work as well as they can to ! 
satisfy him. Therefore, to say | 
that a worker who SEEKS to | 

» be boss's favourite, is often : 

^ disliked by his colleagues • 

I would, we thought, be tanta- 

jnount to saying that a large 
r proportion of workers are 

y disliked by their colleagues, 

i On the other hand, even 

presuming that a boss may i 
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have more than one fa¬ 
vourite the number of 
workers who seem or appear, 
to be favourites must neces¬ 
sarily be smaller than the 
number of workers who seek 
to be in such a position. And 
a worker who SEEMS to be 
the boss’s favourite would, 
wo thought, be more likely to 
incur his colleagues' dislike. 
Perhaps some competitors ar¬ 
gued to themselves that a 
worker who seems to be the 
boss's favourite is more fre- 
<iuently than often disliked 
by K'r colleagues. But note 
that he only seems to be, it 
is not definitely established 
that he is the favourite. More¬ 
over even though the boss 
seems to favour a particular 
worker, may not that, work¬ 
er when with his colleagues, 
critickse the boss—and thus 
'be popular with them? 

(Seeks)—We're usually pleased 

to chat with person who-- 

to be informed on our heb- 
bies. 422-18A 

Quite apart from any desire we 
may perhaps feel flattered by 
information being sought 
from us, particularly on the 
subject of our hobbies. I say 
perhaps. But are we usually 
pleased to chat with a person 
who seeks to be so informed? 
The words usually pleased 
gave the Committee pause so 
far as SEEKS was concerned. 
Surely much would depend on ** 
who the person is who seeks 
our advice. He might be one. 
with whom we have nothing 
whatsoever in common, he 
might be so unintelligent that 
we should waste our time try¬ 
ing to convey to him the in¬ 
formation he seeks. He might 
indeed have been pestering us. ^ 
Assuming, for instance, that 
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you are a keen and successful 
competitor in Commonsense | 
Crosswords, are you usually I 
pleased to chat with any per- i 
son who seeks to be informed | 
on your hobby? Often, 3 >er- ' 
haps—but usually? Chat ; 
means more than just answer- j 
ing a simple question. The ' 
Committee thought they were i 
on safer ground with the So- ; 
lution SEEMS. If a man i 
seems to be informed of your ■ 
hobby (that is to say, he con- : 
veys the impression that ho is I 
informed) then you may well j 
assume that he is and that j 
you therefore have not a little ! 
in common with him. In that j 
case the benefit to be derivt'd : 
from the chat may w’ell be | 
mutual. You might even learn ; 
more from him than he from j 
you! We therefore thought | 
that this Solution accorded 
better with the word usually I 
in the Clue. 

SEEN, p. p., see. 

(Meek)—Genius is seldom. 

8-20D 

To declare that ^Genius is sel¬ 
dom meek" is a sweeping and 
dogmatic statement but to 
say that “Genius is seldom 
seen” is a reasonable asser¬ 
tion. 

(Keen)—-Lively children are 
often this to show off. 

313-13A 

Liveliness and exhibitionism 
do not necessarily go hand in 
hand, but we thought it would 
be true to say that lively 
children often find an outlet 
for their high spirits in show¬ 
ing off. SEEN, therefore 

• seemed to us an apt Solution 
here. KEEN seemed less 
apt, because in many, if not 
most, cases lively children do 
not consciously have a strong 
desire to show off but an 
urge rather, to express their 
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liveliness, an urge which often 
takes the form of showing off. 

(Keen) — Unambitious person 
is seldom-to show off. 

449-22D 

A person is described as being 
unambitious primarily be¬ 
cause he is not KEEN to 
.show off. Even if one is found 
to bo really keen to make 
<iis])Iay of oiv 's skill or in¬ 
telligence occasionally, it 
can’t be qnit(‘ true to say, as 
the word seldom of the clue 
implied, that the person is 
unambitious, because keen¬ 
ness denotes deliheratr? ac¬ 
tion. On the other hand, when 
a man says that a i^erson is 
seen to show off, it does not 
always mean that the person 
is consciously or deliberately 
clisplayinc his talents, it may 
often only go to show what 
the observer thinks of the 
person. Hence with the word 
SEEN as the missing link in 
the statement envisaged by 
the Clue, it would simply 
amount to saying that when 
a person is unambitious, he 
seldom makes one from the 
impression that he is trying 
to show off. It may "sound as 
being a mere commonplace 
observation, but it’s none the 
less true for being so. Re¬ 
member that most of the 
Commonsense ^ Crossword 
problems are designed prima¬ 
rily to convey commonplace 
facts, very often by-passed 
by solvers. Probably, in their 
efforts to show off! 

SEER, a prophet, one who has 
preternatural vision. 

(Peer)—Many a swindler ob*» 
tains money from credulous 
people by falsely representing 
himself as one. 123-21A 

Superstition, an expression of 
fear, is even today often 
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man's heel of Achilles, and by 
exploiting this inherent hu¬ 
man weakness with unscru¬ 
pulous cunning many a swind¬ 
ler has waxed fat on the cre¬ 
dulous. The \ery fact that 
he takes money on the false 
pretence of revealing rhe 
future makes him a swindler. 
But having once established | 
for himself a reputation as j 
a seer he can and does d('- ■ 
fraud his trusti?ie victims in | 
countless incidental ways, j 
JSU'vertlieloss, fitting as the ! 
sel(*cted solution uiKjuestion- 
ably was. Peer could hardly ■ 
be described as inapt. The 
impersonation of exalted per- ' 
sonagcs by crooks is by no 
mean.s a thing of the past. ' 
However, compared with Peer : 
Seer seemed the apier , 
having due regard to the 1 
degree of fre(iuency implied | 
. by the words “many a" in i 
the Clue. 

^ (Beer)—Weak characters often 
seek comfort from this when 
in trouble 280-20D 

I (Jeer, Beer, Leer, Peer)—Apt 
to make average person in¬ 
trospective 443-20D 

' Introspection is examining 
one's own thoughts and feel¬ 
ings. Now, a JEER is vari¬ 
ously defined as railing re- 
, mark: biting, jest, mockery. 
Hence, it is obviously rucie 
and open, and even provok¬ 
ing, Surely, therefore, an 
average person would be very 
‘ apt to get annoyed by JEER, 
and there is practically 
nothing in it to make him 
introspective. Tn other words, 
the effect of JEER on aver¬ 
age person is to provoke, 
rather than make him exam- 
< ine, his own thoughts and 
^ feelings. But a SEER is pro- 
\, phet of fortuneteller, and his 


prognostications are to have 
a deep effect on the unsophis¬ 
ticated mind of the average 
individual. Therefore, in view 
of this the Committee came 
to the conclusion that a 
SEER is apt to make average 
person introspective. 

(Peer, Leer, Jeer, Deer)—Many 

of us are prone to envy a-* 

his advantages. 440-J5A 

SEERS, n., pi., seer. 

(Peers)— Impressionable people 
are inclined to treat their 
utterances with exaggerated 
respc;ct. 81-1 il) 

The word “utterances" was in 
my opinion the key to the 
problem. It may well be 
that ev(‘n to day Peers are 
as personages held in exagge¬ 
rated respect by the impres¬ 
sionable, but why jiartieu- 
larly what they say? Their 
utterances in the House of 
Lords are usually regarded as 
of less importance than spee¬ 
ches in the Commons. The pro 
nouncement of a self-made 
Peer may be accorded much 
respect but so are those cf 
any successful man. Seers 
.seemed to me possessed of 
far stronger claims to be the 
solution. In the minds of 
most, I suggest^ the term is 
associated with fortune-tellers 
and this rendering fitted in 
well wdth the Clue. But 
even according to it a wider 
interpretation, so as to em¬ 
brace every conceivable kind 
of prophet, Seers was, I sub¬ 
mit the more apt alternative. 
The progTiostications of any¬ 
one who acquires such a re¬ 
putation are generally treated 
with exaggerated respect by 
impressionable people. 

SEES, third pers, sing, see, 

(Sets)—As a rule, shrewd boss 
is sorry when he this fellow 
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employees of his at odds with | 
each other. 3 06-2 7A ! 

(Sets)—How flattering’ it often | 

is to a woman when she-; 

suitors at odds over her ! i 
405-20A ; 

SELF, n., personal individuality; ; 

adj., indentical, same. 

(Pelf)—Human nature beirg 
what it is the predominant in¬ 
terest of the average civilize 1 
individual may said to 
be. 

(Pelf)—Man whose life Is do¬ 
minated by ccncern for thi'. 
is apt to be unscrupulous. 

137-11A 

If a man\s life is dominated by 
concern for pelf (riches, es- ■ 
pecially in a bad sense) then 
all other consideration.'>, even 
himself, must be subordinated 
to the pursuit of pelf. It j 
surely follows from this that 1 
the modification impo.sed by | 
the woids ‘apt to be’ in th(‘ ; 
Clue would have been un¬ 
called for with Pelf UvS the ' 
solution. A man whose life , 
is dominated by concern for 1 
Self would not be so con.sis- ! 
tent. He may well observe ' 
the strictest scruples if he > 
thinks he will thus benefit 1 
himself more, such as in per- i 
sonal prestige. “Apt to be” i 
.•(eem,od therefore justifiod ! 
with the solution Self. 

(Serf)—Frequently rouses fool- , 
ings of extravagant pity in ' 
most of us. 140-26D : 

Serf had to be taken in the ! 
figurative sense, as it applies, j 
for instance to the woman 
who is a serf or slave to her 
home, the man to his job, or ! 
the lover to his beloved. Gut ; 
even then the words “fre- , 
quently” and “extravagant” ! 
were clearly out of accord ! 
with this alternative. On the [ 
other hand, few will deny j 
that extravagant self-jnty is, 
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alas! the frequent experience 
of most people. 

(Sets)—Most of us are occa 
sionally the victims of this. 

147-18A 

(Pelf)—Of paramount impor¬ 
tances to most of us. 

200-29D 

(Pelf)—If more people thought 
les.s of this how much better 
the world would bo. 283-J 6D 

(Pelf)—How refreshing it is to 
meet somt' one who does not 
S(H‘m to think too much of 
this. 293-17 A 

The words how refreshing in the 
given context implied that it 
is a comparatively rare expe¬ 
rience to meet someone who 
does not think, or seem to 
think, too much of whatever 
the Solution denoted. Now 
we did not think the number 
of people who do not attach 
exaggerated importance to 
money are so rare that to 
meet one is a very refreshing 
experience. Moreover, even 
supposing such people are 
rare, surely whether or not 
it is really refreshing to meet 
one depends very largely on 
the general personality of 
the person in (juestion. It 
is generally conceded, and 
we have all long been re¬ 
signed to the fact, that hu¬ 
man beings are in the main 
selfish creatures. That self- 
intorest is the first interest of 
most of us can scarcely be 
denied and it probably springs 
from the basic instinct of self- 
preservation w’ithin us. The 
majority of us cannot help 
but view a great many, if not 
most, of the problems of life 
in terms of self from which it 
follows that the majority of 
u.s do at least seem to give 
self a disproportionate import¬ 
ance in our general attitude 
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to life and our fellow beings. 
Persons who are able to 
detach themselvs from this 
dominance of the ego, who are 
able in a conspicuous degree 
< to subordinate their selfish j 

promtings to the attributes i 
V of tolerance and sympathy | 

f and who, in a word, regard • 

themselves as no better or no j 
more important than their j 
fellow creatures in general ! 
are we thought, compara- | 
tively rare. For which rea- ; 
^ sons we considered the jtate- j 

ment completed by SELP' ■ 
Justifiable. ; 

(Pelf)—As we grow older the i 
importance we attach to this ’ 
tends to diminish. 341-28D i 
(Pelf)—Many a man remains a ( 
• bachelor because he thinks ! 

too much of this. B42-S2A I 
(Pelf)—>How apt people are to ! 
be unmindful of their love of 
this! 374-8D 

(Pelf)—There seems little to 
^ choose between men and wo¬ 
men in their regard for this. 

381-25D 

(Pelf)—Alas! Man who has 

little regard for-seems 

seldom to go very far. 422-22 
(Pelf)—Too much interest in 

-often weakens a friendly 

society. 449-18 4 

jBELPISH, adj., loving self and 
disregarding others. 

(Selfish)—<Most of us are guilty 
. of such behaviour from time 
to time. 206-1D 

SELL, V. t., to baiter for a consi¬ 
deration. 

(Tell)—Tales of tradegy are 
often difficult to this. 269-26D 
.We were agreed that it is not 
merely often but usually diffi¬ 
cult to relate or tell tales of 
tragedy skilfully or effec¬ 
tively, but the Clue did not 
f raise this point. We were 

^ also agreed that some tales 

( of tragedy are, again, not 


merely often but always diffi- 
uclt to tell, such as breaking 
the news of a tragic bereave¬ 
ment to the person afflicted. 
But the phrase tales of tra¬ 
gedy embraced the whole field 
of tragic occurrences, from a 
devastating earthquake, flood 
or hurricane to a suicide. 
Viewed in this perspective, 
therefore, we felt that it is 
relatively seldom that a tale 
of tragedy is difficult to 
'FELL. Reading the Clue in 
conjunction with the possible 
Solution SELL narrowed the 
problem down to tales of tra¬ 
gedy which are narrated for 
the purpose of making money. 
Into this category come tragic 
stories which free-lance jour¬ 
nalists offer to newpapers 
which are invariably rejected 
unless they are of topical, out¬ 
standing and wide interest. 
Also into this category come 
the sombre, melancholy and 
lugubrious tales submitted to 
magazine editors and book 
publishers. Since these gen¬ 
tlemen are usually primarily 
concerned with m^tng a liv¬ 
ing they are compelled to 
study the preferences of the 
fiction reading public, .and 
the latter unquestionably pre¬ 
fers stories that are cheerful 
or exciting and which have a 
^appy ending,” Fictional 
tales of tragedy, therefore, 
are certainly more often than 
not difficult to sell and, as a 
rule, in order to commend 
themselves sufficiently to edi¬ 
tors and publishers they must 
be narrated with such skill 
that the depressing subject 
matter is alleviated or enno¬ 
bled by the art of the telling. 

(Tell)—WeVe usually grateful 
to salespien who, when we're 
in doubt, this us what we 
really need. 388-220 
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Perhaps some of you arprued 
that we are always grateful 
to salesmen who, when we’re 
in doubt, SELL us what wc 
really need. But what about 
ungrateful boorish customers 
who do not appreciate assis¬ 
tance of any kind? Usiually 
allowed for such exceptions. 
TELL was considered less apt 
because it left more to the 
imagination. After all, the 
salesmen merely tell us what 
we need. They might not 
tell us where we can got it. 
They might be otherwise un¬ 
helpful, and not even polite. 

(Tell)—How exasperating are 
people who persistently tiy to 
this us things which do not 
interest us! 399-18D 

(Tell)—The more fantastic a 
man’s ideas the less likely he 

is to-them. 441-lCA 

SELLING, pr.p. sell. 

(Telling)—We’re usually grati¬ 
fied when we coax someone 

into-us something the’d 

rather not! 438-21A 

I think it was a French author 
who wrote a short story about 
a man who was so conceited 
that he made his wife tell him 
again and again how much 
she loved him. After a time 
this got on her nerves so 
much that she became very 
non-committal in her replies. 
Frustrated the husband per¬ 
suaded her to vow that she 
would answer him truthfully. 
She did—^and told him she 
hated the sight of him! He 
was not grateful. And how 
frequently, when people don’t 
want to tell us something, is 
it out of consideration for 
our feelings! The Committee 
thought that usually gratified 
accorded better with SELL¬ 
ING because when we coax 
someone into selling us som.3- 
thinar they'd rather not, we 
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are more or less convinced 
in our minds that w ' want 
that something and that it is 
worth buying. But not always. 
Remember the poet’s lines:— 

So various is the human 
mind; 

Such are the frailties of 
mankind! 

What at a distance charm¬ 
ed our eyes. 

Upon attainment, droops, 
and dies. 

SELLS, v.t., third pers. sing. keif. 
(Seals)—Gum of good quality 
usually does this well. 78-9D 
(Tells)— We are often apt to be 
doubtful about what a hawker 

-us. 405-18D 

The Committee thought the res¬ 
traint in the phrase often apt 
to be linked better with 
SELLS. Is it not natural that 
we should less doubtful about 
what a hawker SEl/LS us, 
than what he TELLS us? 
When a hawker tells us some¬ 
thing he is probably trying to 
make us buy an article—and 
he may well exaggerate its 
claims in order to stimulate, 
our interest. But when he 
SELLS us an a’•tide, we are 
buying it, and have therefore 
probably examined it and 
more or less approved of it. 
However, that is not to ^ say 
we are completely satisfied 
that it is as good as it seems 
to be! 

(Tells)—Good salesman is 
usually very careful about 
what he - critical cus¬ 
tomer. 434-2 5A’ 

In our opinion SELLS was 
more to the point. Remem¬ 
ber, the essence of good 
salesmanship is not only to 
satisfy the customer’s imme¬ 
diate * requirements but 
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ensure that the customer will | 
come back again and ag^ain. 
Perhaps some of you argued 
that a good salesman is al- | 
ways very careful about what j 
he sells a critical customer, j 
But what the customer asks I 
for may be a highly reputable? | 
product. Wo for our part, bo- i 
lieved it would be going too i 
far to say that then the sales- ; 
man would be very careful 
though ho might well make 
sure that the article was in 
good condition. We did not 
think there was such a strong 
ca^iC for TELL*?, because ; 
what a salesman (be he good 
or otherwise) tells a custom¬ 
er (be that customer critical 
or otherwise) need not have 
anything' to do with the tran¬ 
saction. It might bo about the 
latest n'^ws on the wireless 
-or the weather! 

SERENf], adj.> calm, unruffled. 

(Severe)—How difficult it often i 
is to be this with .someone wc ' 
love. 211-30A j 

I 

Commonly inherent in love are I 
warmth of feeling, ardour, j 
jealousy, impulsiveness, and | 
a “profound sympathy” that ! 
reacts swiftly to the happi- j 
ness or misery of the beloved. , 
But SERENE means unruffled 1 
placid, tranquil, unperturbed. | 
Surely, therefore, it is often | 
very difficult to be serene | 
with someone wc love. The ! 
Committee lelt, on the oth'*r I 
hand, that to be SEVEKK | 
■with someone ■we love must ; 
be very difficult more fre- i 
quently that often. Usually, 
rather than often, was calb‘d I 
for with this alternative in 
their opinion. 

(Severe)—We’re apt to be irri¬ 
tated with person who seems 
always to be- 444-21D 


SERIOUS, ad., grave,, earnest. 

(Tedious)—Average reader is 
apt to consider books of phi¬ 
losophy too this. 183-19D 
SET, n., a group; v.t. to fix; adj., 
fixed resolute. 

(Bet)—Many a person of reck¬ 
less character has been ruin¬ 
ed by a bad one. 84-25A 

The degree of frequency de¬ 
noted by “many a person” 
and the phrase “a bad one” 
led me to choo.se Set. I form¬ 
ed the opinion that rari?ly 
docs a person eVen of reck¬ 
less character stake his all on 
a signed bet so that he is 
ruined when he fails to come 
off. On the other hand, ore 
set of bad companions has 
often proved sufficient to 
ruin a man. 

(Net)—Ambitious hostess likes 
to g(*t as many celebritic.s as 
possible into her- 85-34A 

Set means intimate circle. 
People in the net of a host¬ 
ess would be those upon 
whom she could count as 
guests. Any other interpre¬ 
tation of these alteniatives 
would be far-fetched. Now, 
admittedly, an ambitiou.s 
hostess as a rule has use for 
celebrities only so long «s 
their fame lasts, and fame is 
often short-lived. From this, 
competitors who made Net 
their solution presumably ar¬ 
gued that an ambitious host¬ 
ess would, generally speaking, 
rather not admit celebriti^'S 
into her set, because it 
would not be easy to drop 
them should the necessity 
ari.se. This argument under¬ 
estimated the resourcefulness 
and calculating practicality 
of an ambitious hostess. That 
she would benefit much more 
from the reflected glory of p 
celebrity in her set than one 
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merely in her net can scarce¬ 
ly be disputed, 

(Sot)—'Proprietors of popular 
restaurants frequently ha'^e j 
difficulty in removing a ' 
drunken one. 102-17D ■ 

The definition of the term Sot 
is ‘a habitual drunkard/ ; 
therefore the Clue would 
have been redundantly word- ■ 
ed if Sot had been the inten<i- 
ed solution. Also, it is T.ot 
as a rule very difficult to re¬ 
move a single drunkard from 
a popular restaurant, \vh *rc 
there are usually plenty of 
attendants to do so. Hut to 
get rid of a Set of drunken 
persons is far less easy to 
accomplish. 

(Bet)—A bad one has been the 
ruin of many a reckles.> 
youth. ‘ 128-3 5 A 

Set was the apter solution be¬ 
cause of the word ‘many’ in 
the Clue. Instances of one 
bad bet ruining a youth must 
be comparatively rare. Such 
a betting reverse at an early 
age might indeed be a sa!u- : 
tary lesson. A bad set, which | 
may well embrace more vices j 
than g-ambling, is far more j 
likely to have an insidious in- j 
fluence on him. How often i 
does one hear it said of a . 
ruined youth that his down- ; 
fall was due to bad com- ' 
pany! 

(Sox)—Many a Woman’s mar- ' 
riage is largely governed by ' 

her obligations to her- i 

129-lD ' 

To realize the aptnes.s of Set, ! 
the solver had only to think 
of the considerable degree in 
which many marriage.s me i 
governed by the requirements ; 
of “social status.”. On the 
other hand, “obligation.s to 
her sex” would have made 
awkward and vague reading. 
The most reasonable interpic- 
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tation of sex here was “wo¬ 
mankind generally,” but 
what obligations of such an 
impersonal nature w^ouid 
largely govern a woman’s 
marriage, and in what way? 
Perhaps some competitors 
who failed at this Clue inter¬ 
preted “obligations to her 
sex” as meaning vaguely 
something to do with natural 
instincts. But surely the vast 
majority of women are thus 
strongly influenced in the 
matter of marriage. “Many” 
would therefore have under¬ 
stated the case. 

(Wet)—After performance of 
tragedy many such features 
ai’e usually noticeable in the 
audience. 132-I5A 

The statement completed by 
Wet would have been an '*x:- 
aggeration, having due re¬ 
gard to the words “many 
such features are usually no- 
ticciable.” True, one may 
discern many a suspiciously 
moist eye in the audience 
after the performance of a 
tragedy, but surely as a rule 
few faces wet with tears aie 
noticeable. The strain on the 
emotions does however, usu¬ 
ally result in many features 
being set when the curtain 
has been rung* down on a 
stage tragedy. 

(Sot)—Young men who value 
their reputation shun com¬ 
pany of a degenerate one. 

165-bA 

(Sex)—Reserved men are apt 
to prefer the company of 
their own this. 213-23D 

In our judgment the fact that 
a man is reserved is no rea¬ 
son why he should be apt to 
prefer the company of his 
own sex. Is it not often the 
case that a woman shows a 
better understanding of a I’e- 
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served man and that he is 

more at ease with her than 
with another man? That re¬ 
served men are apt to prefer 
the company of their own 
SET irrespective of sex, is 
quite understandable, how¬ 
ever. A reserved man, usually 
adheres to convention in his 
social contacts, being- some- j 
thing of a snob in his way. 1 
For that matter, however, a ! 
man who is reserved simply j 
owing to shyness is usually ‘ 
reluctant to mingle with peo- i 
pie outside his own set. j 

(Pet)—Youngster is apt to rc- | 
sent disparaging criticism of 
his this. 224-29D 

In our opinion, it was reason¬ 
able to read PET in the sens? 
of an animal tamed and keot 
as a favourite or treated with 
fondness. And mindful of the 
extravagant affection lavish¬ 
ed by the average voungster 
on a pet, we held that choice 
of this alternative would have 
resulted in an understatement 
in view of the expression i» 
apt to resent. In other words 
. so rarely does a youngster 
fail to resent disparaging cri¬ 
ticism of his pet, we felt that 
it should be said without equi¬ 
vocation that he does resent 
it. In our view, the probabili¬ 
ty is not so strong that he 
would resent disparacfiig 
•criticism of his SET, perhaps 
because the latter does not 
arouse in him the same pro¬ 
tective instincts and pride, 
since it is not his very ov*n 
possession and, paradoxically 
enough, is not so immediately 
personal. 

<Sot)—The narrow-minded are 
often, unduly harsh toward,s a 
young this. 234-8-lA 

; <Sex)—Men are usually more 
- loyal to their this than 
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women are to theirs. 

235-lOA 

(Sot)—Grave national crisis 
sometimes helps to reform 
many an idle this. 240-28A 
(Sea)—^Men are naturally le&s 
perturbed than women by a 
rough one. 247-6D 

(Bet, Net, Pet)—How difficult 
it is sometimes for a man to 
get out of a bad this, 281-1 CD 
(Sex)—Whether one gets job 
one’s after sometimes de¬ 
pends on one’s this. 318-38A 
(Pet)—As a rule we get }nto 
one more easily when we arc 
young. 325-3oD 

There is plenty of evidence 
that irascibility is not confined 
to the young. Many persons 
become extremely peevish in 
their old age. PET, therefore, 
was not an apt Alternative 
here. We liked SET better, 
because it is true, we thought, 
that when we are young we 
are less discriminating and 
we slip into a particular .set 
of young-sters without giving 
the matter much thought. It 
is also less difficult as a 
youn^ter to obtain admis¬ 
sion into a particular set of 
contemporaries we wish to be 
associated with. When we are 
older it is not so easy to ob¬ 
tain admission into a set and 
we ourselves are inclined to 
consider more fully the de¬ 
sirability or otherwise of be¬ 
coming associated with a par¬ 
ticular set. 

(Sex)—Sometimes deeds done 
by members of one’s own this 
make one feel ashamed of it. 

326-28A 

(See)—Often the more one 
neglects one’s problems the 
more difficult it is to this 
them right. 367-22A 

(See)—Conscientious hostess is 
usually anxious to this her 
guests at ease. 858-3 5 A 
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(Wet)—It's not often that one 
sees hard-heavied person’s 
face this with emotion. 

368-31A 

(Pet)—We usually hav3 a 
higher regard for our own 
than for another person’s. 

371-21A ; 

(,Sex)—In adolescence we are , 
apt to be rather shy with con¬ 
temporaries who are not of ' 
our own this. 387-18D 

Perhaps some of you argue<1 
that in adolescence we are 
more likely to he shy with 
contemporaries who are not : 
of our own sex than with 
those who are not of our own 
set. And thus arguing you 
chose SEX as the Solution. It 
was this very argument that . 
made the Committee choose 
SET. They felt that tho 
double modification of shy— 
apt to be and rather —^would , 
have understated the case ; 
with sex, and that this Alter¬ 
native would have had strong- , 
er claims to selection if either | 
the phrase apt to be or tho i 
word rather had not occurred ^ 
in the Clue. Apart from the ! 
question whether youth is ; 
more democratic or less class- | 
conscious than adults, the ! 
Committee considered SET i 
to be more in keeping with 
the modified phrasing in the ^ 
Clue because one’s set is sim- i 
ply one’s circle of friends and • 
a different set does not ne- i 
cessarily mean a poorer or j 
richer set than one's own. > 

(Bet)—A man’s this is usual- j 
ly a good indication of his j 
means. 387-32D i 

We preferred to say that a j 
man’s SET is usually a good 
indication' of his means; be¬ 
cause normally one’s circle 
of friends is m^de up of peo¬ 
ple earning roughly the same 
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wages as oneself. We felt 
that many people risk money 
on betting that they can ill- 
afford to loss. 

(Bet)—How embarrassing it 
usually is when acquaintances 
try to push us into one wo 
can’t afford! 39f-26A 

The Committee based their de¬ 
cision on the words how em¬ 
barrassing it usually is- 1 

They thought it more likely to 
be embarrassing when ac¬ 
quaintances try to push ‘ us 
into a SET we can’t afford 
than when they try to push 
us into a BET we can’t afford. 
To say we can’t afford a bet 
is less likely to give ofTei;ce, 
and can scarcely be regard^-d 
as a personal affront. No¬ 
body’s feelings need be hurt, 
except, perhaps, if by our re¬ 
fusal we are taken to Imply 
that the acquaintance lacks 
judgment. But surely that in¬ 
ference Avould be unreason¬ 
able, since uncertainty is the 
essence of a bet! If, on the 
other hand, we say we lan’t 
afford a SET he might think 
we are simply making an ex¬ 
cuse, that we do not find the 
set attractive or agreeable. 
And, after all, it is only rea¬ 
sonable to suppose that the 
acquaintance is partial to 
that particular set—if not a 
member of it! 

(Bet, Pet)—Intelligent^ person 
is seldom to be found in child¬ 
ish- 405-27A 

We thought that an intelligent 
person is less likely to be 
found in a childish set than in 
a childish pet, and that SET 
therefore accorded better with 
the word seldom in the Clue. 
That an intelligent person ia 
usually quick to recognize, 
and be impatient of childish¬ 
ness in other people we were 
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agreed; and we thought it 
reasonable to assume that an 
intelligent person is seldom to 
be found in a childish set. I 
wrote “childishness in othev 
people’* deliberately, because 
( we were of the opinion that 
intelligent people can them¬ 
selves be guilty of surpris¬ 
ingly childish behaviour and 
apparently be blind to it. We 
recalled the case of a world- 
famous author who, when in¬ 
vited to an important civic 
function, refused to go be¬ 
cause his initials on the invi¬ 
tation card were transposed! 
And if you cannot recall 
similar instances, think of the 
“eccentricity of genius” and 
the simplicity and child’^h- 
ness frequently to be found 
in the proverbial professor. 

(See)—True friend usually 

tries to help us-the right 

course through our troubles. 

423-13A 

(See)—Often, the fonder a 
mother the more likely she is 
to^—difficulties in way of 
son's marriage. 432-HiD 

' We thought there was a strong¬ 
er case of SET because the 
. Clue only said often, and to 
set difficulties in the way is 
to go much further than 
merely to see them in the 
way. We inclined to the view 
that the fonder a mother the 
' more likely she at least usu¬ 
ally is to SEE difficulties in 
the way of a son's marriage. 

(See)—It's probably much 
harder nowadays for employ¬ 
ers to-labour troubles 

right. 443-24D 

J5ETS, n., pi. set. 

(Seas)—We come across some 

very queer fish in some- 

65-17D 

The idiomatic expression “queer 
fish" pointed unmistakably to 
the solution Seu. We come I 
t; 11.10 


across some rare and strange 
fish in some seas and one of 
those adjectives would no 
doubt have been used had 
Seas been the Compiler's se¬ 
lection. The idiomatic expres¬ 
sion “queer fish" is used to 
describe persons whose habits 
or behaviour do not conform 
to the generally accepted 
standards, and undoubtedly 
w^c do come across sets, which 
are comprised of such people. 

(Seas)—The mere sight of 
rough ones is distressing to 
some people. 74-4D 

It is to bo inferred from the 
Clue w’hen read with Seas 
that the scene v/ould be wit¬ 
nessed either in picture form 
or, if at first-hand, from se¬ 
cure shelter ashore. Rare in¬ 
deed must be the person so 
hypersensitive as to be upset 
by the mere sight of rough 
seas. ‘Some,' the key-word, 
much more aptly accorded 
with the alternative Set*. An 
ordinarily sensitive or soft¬ 
hearted person might well be 
distressed by the mere right 
of rough sets, such as street 
prowlers, and hooligans, and 
muse gloomily on why there 
should be such moral degrada¬ 
tion in the twentieth century 
of civilisation, it is so-called 
age of human enlightenment. 
Apart from the purely moral 
aspect what if these wretche^s 
have offsprings, as is likely? 
The thought that innocent 
babies should be born into 
such an environment must, 1 
submit, harrow the mind of 
many a sentimentally reflec¬ 
tive person. 

(Sees)—He's seldom a very 
contented child who continu¬ 
ally-^parents at odds. 

386-30A 
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Note that the Clue did not 
merely say contented—it said 
very contented. And we ques¬ 
tioned whether a child who 
continually SEES parents at 
odds could ever be very con- ’ 
tented. We felt that the ! 
combination of seldom and 1 
very contented linked better 

with SETS. After all, a child , 
who sets his parents at 
odds need not s^e them ' 
wran,«le. He may not oven 
know that they are doins; so ; 
—or that he is the cause! 

(Sees)—(jirl who wants to 
marry suitor is apt to be ex- i 
asperated by parent who con¬ 
tinually-obstacles in way. 

42C-29A , 

DE JONG 15-8-51 —27 ' 

SETTLE, v.t. & i., brinp: to or at¬ 
tain, fixity or clarity or deci¬ 
sion, determine, agree upon, ; 
decide, appoint. ' 

(Nettle)—How hard it often is , 

for eligible bachelor to- j 

designing woman ! 4 1 3-7D i 

Is it really so very hard for an : 
eligible bachelor to NETTLL i 
a designing* woman ? Surely he i 
need only be rude! Those ; 
competitor.s who «'!hosa ! 
NETTLE here perhaps pictur¬ 
ed a designing woman taking { 
with a sweet smile all manner j 
of reibuffs from an eligible ba- | 
chelor and refusing to take a j 
hint. But did they reflect on 
how nettled she may be he- j 
hind her sweet smile? Did it ! 
occur to them that she might I 
be metaphorically grinding 
her teeth and thinking of how 
she will get her own back on 
the bachelor if she does suc¬ 
ceed in snaring him? With 
these reflections we preferred 
to exclaim: How hard it often 
is for eligible bachelor to 
SETTLE (that is, deal effec¬ 
tually with, dispose of, get 
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rid of) a designing woman 

-however much he nettles 

her! 

(Nettle)—Shrewish wife is apt 
to be incensed when she finds 
it hard to-hubby in argu¬ 
ment! 42f>-5D 

We thought the scold’s bridle 
and the lucking stool might 
well be regarded as indul¬ 
gent for a wife who is apt to 
be incensed when she finds it 
hard to NETTLE hubby ^ in 
an argument! Incensed is *-i 
very strong term, and hub¬ 
by’s being hard to nettle in 
an argument by no means 
necessarily implies that he 
shows indifference. He may 
be listening most attentively 
and giving every indication 
that he is duly impressed. 
We thought it w*as going far 
enough to say of a shrewish 
wife that she is apt to be in¬ 
censed when she finds it 
hard to SETTLE hubby in an 
arg-ument. 

SEVERE, adj., harsh, stem. 

(Serene) —Sentimental people 
arc seldom consistently this. 

206-3.3A 

Are people who can definitely 
be described as sentimental, 
serene? We very much ques¬ 
tioned it. Their sentimental¬ 
ity must be constantly giving 
rise to emotional crises W’hich 
though possibly concealed 
neverthele.ss make serenity 
impossible. The word seldom, 
implying that sentimental 
people can be consistently 
SERENE, weakened the case 

' for this alternative. On the 
other hand, we could con¬ 
ceive of sentimental people 
being consistently SEVERE 
and thus justifying the word 
seldom. After all, it is gen¬ 
erally accepted that sentimen¬ 
tal people can be extremely 
harsh according to the judg-+ 
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ment of their sentimental 
i minds. 

(Serene)—When child is 

\ naughty, daddy’s being- 

t tends to upset mummy. 

I 404-26A 

f #Ve thought that daddy’s being j 
5 SEVERE with a naughty ' 

: child is moi'e likely to upset ‘ 

\ mummy than his being SE- 

I RENE, that is, placid, uii- ! 

‘ ruffled, unperturbed. Admit- • 

tedly severity may be justi- I 

fied. But is it not typical 
of a mother that she approves 
of her child being punished—• ' 
sio long as she herself admin- j 
isters the punishment! When ! 
she secs her child punished j 
by someone else—even by its 
father—her matemal instincts ; 

are apt to be awakonetl. : 

Moreover, it is generally ac- i 

cep ted that the care and up- ! 
bringing of a child is more the 
mother’s responsibility than I 
the father’s. And when dadey | 
is severe with her child ■ 
mother might well regard it as ! 
a reflection on her that there 
should be occasion for such j 
severity. On the other hand, j 
for daddy to be serene is by j 
no means necessarily for him ; 
to be indifferent or unhelpful. | 

(Serene)—Ardent suitor is apt j 
to be alarmed when his giil 

takes-view of his flirting ! 

with another. 415-26A j 

SEVERE is a strong term and | 
in this context could be taken j 
to mean harsh, unsparing, | 
grave. When a girl takes a 
severe view of a suitor’s flirt¬ 
ing with another she might 
tell him that she no longer 
trusts him and that she 
wouldn’t marry him, no not if 
—and so forth and so forth. It 
would be A different matter if, 
withop** taking a severe view, 
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she were merely upset or dis¬ 
tressed or simply showed that 
she were jealous. Then 
(brutes and cads that men 
are!) an ardent suitor might 
be gratified. .But that was be¬ 
side the point. We therefore 
did not think it was going too 
far to say that an ardent 
suitor is apt to be alarmed 
when his girl takes a severe 
view of his flirting with ano¬ 
ther. The very' fact that she 
takes such a view implies that 
she had regarded him in a 
favourable light as a suitor 
and that the suit had made a 
good deal of progress. Wo 
thought it loss likely that 
even, an ardent suitor would 
be alarmed when his girl took 
a SERENE view of his flii*ting 
with another. After all, he 
may know she is so sure of his 
love that she has no cause for 
apprehension. She might even 
tell serenely ‘Tf you think you 
can make me jealous that way, 
you are mistaken.” Moreover, 
wdth this Alternative there 
was no implication as to »tho 
progress he had made with his 
suit. He may have made little 
progress, in which case (even 
if the girl of his affection 
.showed indifference to his flir¬ 
ting with another) would he 
be alarmed ? Despondent, per¬ 
haps, but alarmed, when it is 
not a question of love won, 
being lost or put in grave jeo¬ 
pardy ? 

SEW, v.t., to stitch togethei* with 
a needle and thread. 

(See)—Difficult to do in a dim 
light. 2r-29A 

(Hew)—^One neofis a lot of 
practice before one can do 
this expertly. 72-21A 

(Saw)-—It requires more than a 
little skill to do this to an in¬ 
tricate pattern. 7 6-8A 
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(See)—Trying to this in faint 
light imposes severe strain on 
the eyes. 175-7L» 

We based our decision on the 
fact that tryii^ to make fint 
visual distinctions in a faint 
light, rather than tryirij^ 
merely to SEE in such a 
imposes a severe strain on the 
eyes. Thus, if a person pass' | 
es from broad daylight o\ i 
brightly lighted surrounding! i 
into those in which the ligh\ | 
is faint, the process of hii | 
merely getting accustomed* ; 
to such a light so that he caft | 
roughly make out his sur- ' 
roundings does not impose a , 
severe strain on his eyes, 
even if he tries to hasten 


such a process. The same rea^ 
soning applies if he has been 
sleeping and wakes up in a 
faint light. To SEW, on IhA 
other hand, one must make 
fine visual distinctions. In 
short, we felt that the phrase 
trying to »ee wfis far too 
vague for the definite and 
somewhat sweeping state- 
hient that it imposes a severe 
strain on the eyes. 

(See)—Women are able to thi? 
a great deal more quickly 
than men. 241-37A 

(Saw, Sow)—To do this expert¬ 
ly one needs nimble fingers. 

309-7D 

(See, Set)—It’s usually big 
handicap to poor mother of 
young children when she 

[ can't this well. 446-27A 
'Iver who missed the correct. 
Alternative here, must have 
o<bviously underestimated the 
calamity of a poor mother of 
young children when me 
can't SEE well. The phras¬ 
ing usually big handicap was 
felt by the Adjudicators to 
be too mild to stress the sor¬ 
rows of ^e mother described 
in the Clue, when she can't 
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t^ee well. They felt on^ 
could have rather right away 
affirmed that it’s a big handi¬ 
cap for anyone who can't see 
well. The pointed addition oi 
the details about the materi¬ 
al circumstances of the fami^ 
3y and the presence of 
(many) young children wasr 
a clear lead given to the solv¬ 
ers to land at the more ap^ 
propriate answer to this prob¬ 
lem. A rich mother can well 
afford to go in for iiew 
clothes as often as her child-^ 
Ten’s clothings are torn, buV 
the case of a poor mother 
with young children is bound 
to be different. Hen'^e SEW 
was found to be more res- 
ponsive to the phrasing of 
this Clue. 

SEWN, p.p., sew, solicited. 

(Seen)—Tears are, quickly, by 
attentive mother. 11-16A 

SEX, n., the difference between 
male and female. 

(Set)—Adolcscente minds are 
often strongly influenced by 
older persons of their own 
this. 36-15T> 

(Set)—Men are sometimes ept 
to judge a woman unfairly 
by her..... 86-6I> 

The word ‘‘unfairly” was a 
clear pointer to the correct 
solution. Sex. All people^ 
regardless of their sex. are 
judged by the company they 
keep. It is therefore no 
more unfair for a woman 
to-be judged by her Set 
than for a man, if, indeed, it 
is unfair at all. On the other 
hand, there is a popular 
belief among men that a 
woman has certain failings 
peculiar to her sex, and 
owing to this prejudice, they 
are sometimes apt to judge 
her unfairly. 
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(Sea, Set)—It seems to be 
difficult for modern novelists 
to get away from this sub¬ 
ject! 99-23 A 

(Sea, Set)—We constantly read 
of tragedies which remind us 
of its dangers. 114-34A 

The latter called for little con¬ 
sideration because Set mere¬ 
ly denotes a group of people 
wnich may be good, bad or 
indifferent. In my opinion, j 
the adverb ''constantly,"^ ; 
meaning continually, allowed i 
of the necessary discrimina- j 
tion between the remaining , 
alternatives. I submit that the j 
average person does not read j 
so very Ircciuently of sea tra- . 
gedies. On the other hand sel- 1 
Uom does an edition of a ; 
daily newspaper fail to con- j 
tain something which reminds j 
us of the dangers of sex in \ 
the broader and popular sen.se j 
of that word. It is generally j 
aclcnowledged that sex (some j 
say the repression of the 
sexual instincts) is a major 
cause of crime, or moral in¬ 
stability. 

(Sea)—Scientists are frequent¬ 
ly throwing fresh light on the 
mysteries of this. 139-00 

^'Frequently” wa.s the deciding 1 
word in this Clue. Compara- i 
tively seldom is there new ! 
scientists throwing fresh light j 
on the mysteries of the Sea; i 
therefore whether they in- j 
deed frequently do so is, to 
say the least, conjectural. On 
the other hand, the successful 
research that is constantly 
going on into the mysteries 
of sex in every sphere of life, 
including the vegetable and 
animal worlds, is frequently 
brought to our notice by pub¬ 
lished accounts of discoveries 
made. 

tSea)—Nowadays youngster! 
are taught a lot about this at 
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a comparatively early age. I 

23 6-1 d 

(Set)—iOne^s outlook on life j 
apt to be largely governed \y 
one’s this. 314-361 

We thought it was too much 
sav that one's outlook on li 
is apt to be largely «over»»< 
by one’s Sl-T, or social circl 
A person's views on mru 
.subjects may well be simil 
to those held by members 
his *et, but it does not folli 
from this that his views . 
to any extent governed 
those associates. More pi 
able is it that he became 
sociated with them beca 
he had a good deal in c 
mon with them, particul. 
in identity of views. Pu 
to yourself: Is your out 
on life apt to be largely 
emed by your set? You tv 
well be rather indignant 
the very question with iti 
plication that you may 
independence of judg 
and originality of tho 
Perhaps some cf you felt 
an understatement re.s 
with SEX as the Sob 
But a few moments' r 
tion will, I think, cor 
you that the average v 
and tho average man 
in their outlook on li 
more ways than they 
agree. True, there are 
subjects on which one’ 
look on life is still 1 
governed by one’s sex 
perhaps always will be 
there are many womer 
far from being emanc 
But in our opinion one 
look, particularly nov 
is not as completely go 
by one's sex as is po 
supposed. The emanc 
of women has recei 
further tremendous i 
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from the present war and 
there are few occupations 
now from which women are 
excluded. They are in the 
legislatures, they dispense 
justice, and they stand 
shoulder to shoulder with 
the men in the fighting 
jservices. Thus reasoning, 
we could find nothing ! 
seriously to abject to in the 
statement that one’s out¬ 
look on life is apt to be 
largely governed by one's sex. I 

<Set)—One’s this means much j 
less in tho world to-duy I 
than it did a generation ago. | 
332-19D 

Whether one’s SET, or intimate | 
circle, means much less in tho 
world today than it did a 
generation ago surely 
depends on the nature of 
the set. There are sets 
in all walks of life. 
That class privileges are 
fast dwindlings is true, 
but this fact provided an 
argument that applied to 
only a certain type of set. 
On the other hand, that one's 
SEX means much less in the 
world today than it did a 
generation ago was made 
manifest during the war and 
is evidenced on all hands. 
There is scarcely a profession 
or calling now closed to 
women and only the other 

day a woman took her scat 
on the bench as a Sessions 
Judge in England. 

<Set)—Person’s this seemes to 
be of less consequence in 
business career than it was 
before the war. 373-19A 

<Set) — Apparently ambition 
makes many a modern maid 
wish she could change her 
this! 392-16A 

Perhaps some of you reasoned 
that because women today are 
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more emancipated than ever 
•before and because there are 
few occupations from which 
women are now excluded, 
there would be no purpose in 
a maid’s wishing to change 
her sex. But we thought that 
despite the emancipation of 
women (and all that it in¬ 
volves) men still have an ad¬ 
vantage over women—albeit 
a decreasing advantage!—in 
spheres of life previously res¬ 
tricted to men. Moreover, v/o 
felt that whereas the excla¬ 
mation mark was clearly jus¬ 
tified in the statement com¬ 
pleted by SEX, it had little 
point in the commonplace one 
completed by SET. This, 
apart from the question whe¬ 
ther the words wish she could 
implied the impossible and 
thus favoured SEX as the 
Solution 

(Set)—Probably most of us are 
content to belong' to our own 
- 418-26A 

SEX was the solution of a pre¬ 
vious Clue which read Appar¬ 
ently ambition makes many a 
modern maid wish she could 
change her this! Perhaps some 
of you were swayed by this 
decision. But did you notice 
that the Clue only said appar¬ 
ently—many a modern maid. 
Those words imposed signifi¬ 
cant modifications on tho 
Clue. The Committee, for 
their part, thought it broadly 
true to say that probably most 
of us are content to belong to 
our own SEX—if only be¬ 
cause most of us do not think 
ill terms of being other than 
our own sex, any more than 
we waste time in literally 
wishing for the moon. On the 
other hand, obviously our 
SET (or circle of friends and 
acquaintances! our associates >J 
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is nothing: like so fixed or un¬ 
changeable. And, mindful of 
man's natural desire to better 
his position (socially not 
least) the 'Committee hesitated 
to say that even probably 
most of us are content to be¬ 
long to our own set. “Who 
hath so entire happiness that 
f he is not in some part offend¬ 
ed with the condition of his 
estate?" Here the word estate 
' was intended to mean station ! 
in life. j 

(Sea, Seg)—Those who under- | 
estimate its dangers are apt | 
to invite tragfc consequences. ' 
429-25A I 

SHADES, n., gradations of colour. 
(Shapes)—Are usually skilfully 
balanced in a gifted artist's 
pictures. 

84-22A I 

SHADY, adj., spreading a shade; ! 
of (luestionable character. ! 
(Shaky)—Most garden pergolas ; 

are this. 71-37A ■ 

(Shaky)—Reckless gambling j 
causes many a man of good 
position to become this. 

110-32 A 

(Shaky) -— Being associated 
with concern known to be j 
this is apt to damage one’s ! 
reputation. 327-16D 

SHAKE, v.t., to weaken; v.i. to I 
shiver, to tremble. j 

(Shame)—One can seldom this ■ 
a callous person by means of 
strong rebuke. 174-i2A 

A callous person is one who is 
unfeeling and devoid of all 
the finer sensitive instincts. 
Though it might occasionally 
be possible to SHAME such a 
person by some forceful ac¬ 
tion resulting in his discom- 
<1 fiture, we thought it open to 
grave doubt whether a really 
callous person could ever be 
^ shamed by a mere rebuke, 

** however strong the latter. T(i 
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SHAKE, in the sense hero 
employed, means to make 
agitated, to cause to be ap< 
prehensive, or to weaken, and 
we felt that it was within the | 
bounds of probability that a 
strong rebuke might have 
this effect on a callous per¬ 
son, though admittedly sel¬ 
dom. 

(Shame)—How gratifying it li 
to this a conceited prig. 

2t)0-13A 

A conceited prig is a person 
who gives himself airs of mj- 
perior wisdom and who look^ 
down upon those whom he 
regards as his intellectual in¬ 
feriors. An unlikeable fellow, 
certainly; but nevertheler < 
we questioned whether ii 
could truly be said to be gra¬ 
tifying to shame such a per¬ 
son. We felt that to shame 
a person, unless it be a per¬ 
son guilty of outrageous be¬ 
haviour, is not a common de¬ 
sire, and in the case of a prig 
such a desire could not bul 
be inspired by a large mea¬ 
sure of spitefulness. SHAME 
therefore seemed to us an 
inappropriate solution in re^ 
lation to the word gratifying. 
On the other hand, given the 
opportunity, which of us does 
not seize the occasion to 
SHAKE a conceited prig i.e., 
to upset his lofty opinion of 
himself by giving him cause 
to question his superiority. 
Most of us, I fancy, find this 
experience gratifying and we 
should not be human if we 
didn't! 

(Shame)—^How quickly forgot¬ 
ten are many of the things 
which this us! 212-2SA 

In the Committee's opinion few 
memories are more deeply in¬ 
scribed than those of Humili¬ 
ation. They, therefore held 
that relatively seldom are 
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things which SHAME us 
quickly forgotten. Admitted¬ 
ly, things which shame us at 
the same time shake us, but 
the solution SHAKE envisag¬ 
ed a far wider category of 
occurrences, including false 
alarms and superficial blows. 
It thus made better allowance 
for the word many in the 
Clue. 

(Shame)—Knowledge thartheir 
child has lied brazenly tends 
to this conscientious parents. 

378-21D 

(Shape)—^The more mature a 
man the more he is apt to 
resent strangers trying to 
this his principles. 386-17A 

We felt that resentment is 
more likely to be caused by 
strangers trying to SHAKE 
one's principles than by 
strangers trying merely to 
SHAPE them. After all to 
shape one's principles is not 
necessarily to change them— 
it may simply he to enlai^ge 
on them. SHAKE on the 
other hand, was a much 
stronger term. And we 
thought it true that the more 
mature a man the more he is 
apt to resent strangers trying 
to shake his principles. 

SHAKY, adj., unsafe, unsound. 

(Shady)—Only a fool puts 
money into a concern which 
is known to be this. 63-22A 
Shady had little to support it, 
because as we all know, many 
of the people who put money 
into shady concerns are, 
though dishonest, far from 
being “fools". Therefore, the 
Clue being a definite unquali¬ 
fied statement the solution 
Shady could safely be reject¬ 
ed. This left Shaky, and this 
word aptly fitted the Clue, 
for who but a “fool" would 
fnvest his money in a busi-; 
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ness which is '‘kmown to be*^ 
in such a condition? 

(Snaky)—^We are seldom able 
to repose any confidence in 
person who is this. 124-23A 
The reason that a human snake 
may well be more dangerous 
than a real one is that the 
real one can usually be re¬ 
cognised as a snake. They 
must be singularly discerning 
and no less fortunate people, 
who are seldom able to re¬ 
pose any confidence in a 
snaky person with his cun¬ 
ning and deceit. Shaky there¬ 
fore seemed to be the apter 
solution. Circumstances are 
conceivable in which wo 
might repose confidence in a 
shaky person, but clearly they 
would be unusual. 

(Shady)—Shrewd business man 
usually knows when rival 
firm is this. 2fi8-26D 

(Shady)—^Experienced businesa 
men are usually quick to de¬ 
tect whether a concern is 
this. 301-15A 

When a concern becomes 
SHAKY, i.e., of questionable 
solvency, there are usually 
signs such as delayed or non¬ 
payment of accounts, reduc¬ 
tion of staff, etc., which ex¬ 
perienced business men are 
seldom slow to discern. We 
thought, therefore, that the 
statement completed by this 
Solution was broadly true. 
We thought it more question¬ 
able that experienced busi¬ 
ness men are usually quick 
to detect whether a concern 
is .SHADY, i.e., of dubious 
honesty. Usually, we thought, 
was an overstatement in this 
connection, because many a 
shady concern is so cleverly 
orgai^zed, and, with the aid- 
of some ‘guinea-pig' Direc-* 
tors of influential name, 
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apparently above-bboard that 
even the shrewdest men are 
sometimes deceived for a 
time. Moreover, many a con¬ 
cern in this categrory carries 
on a seemingly straightfor¬ 
ward business as a mere 
blind and cover for shady 
transactions in another field, 
and many such concerns have 
enjoyed quite a long run be- ! 
fore being exposed. | 

(Shady)—Reputable business 1 
man is usually quick to resent 
suggestion that his business 
is this. 372-27D 

Surely a reputable business 
man must virtually always he j 
quick to resent a .suggestion 
that his business is SHAPY i 
or di.sreputable! On the other ! 
hand there would be less I 
cause for his resenting- a sug- ! 
gestion that it is SHAKY, for i 
in that case there need bo 
no implication of disho¬ 
nesty. Since, however, the 
sugge.stion that his busine.«s 
is shaky might well do it 
much harm or damage his 
career, we thought it rea¬ 
sonable to say he would 
usually be quick to resent 
such a suggestion. 

^ Snaky)—Women are often 
quicker than men to see that 
a person is- 436-23A 

SHAME, v.t., to disgrace, to 
confound; n., disgrace, in¬ 
famy. 

(Shake)—^Sometimes has salu¬ 
tary effect on a naughty 
child. 37-lD 

In the Clue, the adjective ‘sa¬ 
lutary' was deliberately chos- 
isen to indicate that intended 
solution was shame and not 
Shake. .Such a mild and in¬ 
effectual form of castigation 
as a Shake seldom, if ever, 

•' ’ has a deeply impressive or 
’' salutary effect on a naughty 
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child.—It is more often for¬ 
gotten as quickly as it is ad¬ 
ministered! But the effect of 
,Shame is more penetrating, 
more lasting and therefore 
likely to prove more benefi¬ 
cial in the circumstances 
under discussion. 

(Shams)—Snobs are prone to 
regard social^-^with hor¬ 
ror. 150-19D 

Snobs are themselves social 
shams and it was questioned 
very much whether they are 
prone to regard with horror 
others of their kind even 
when they recognize them as 
such. Affected horror, per¬ 
haps, but surely not horror 
itself. Moreover, the Adjudi¬ 
cation Committee thought 
that snobs are often incap¬ 
able of even recognizing so- 
ed by women who lack this. 

( Shape) —G enerally speaking, 
men are inclined to be repell¬ 
ed by women who lacked this. 

213-I6A 

Man would indeed, we felt, be 
the brute he is so often call¬ 
ed in heavy drama if it could 
be said, even generally speak¬ 
ing that he is inclined to be 
repelled by women who lack 
SjHAPE. In this context, be it 
noted repelled would have 
constituted a term highly 
offensive to the women re¬ 
ferred to. It would mean 
that men were inclined to find 
them repulsive. And in how 
many cases is it impossible 
for a woman to do much 
about her shapelessness ? That 
generally speaking men are 
inclined to be repelled by 
women who lack SHAME, 
however, we sincerely hope, 
and believe, is no more than 
the truth. I wrote some 
years ago: “To the average 
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man there can hardly be more 
sweepinfr condemnation of a 
woman than for her to be 
labelled shameless. Such an 
abandoned daughter of Eve 
must seem indeed beyond re* 
demption. For shamelessness 
not only embraces most evils 
to which the flesh is heir; it 
also implies the absence of 
any quality through which re¬ 
form can be achieved. Neith' 
er appeals nor threats are 
likely to have much effect. 
And, into the bargain, the 
very lack of a sense of shame 
is calculated to alienate sym* ; 
pathies human frailty might t 
otherwise arouse.” j 

(Shake)—^Tt sometimes harms a i 
child to this him. 344-15A j 

In the first place we thought 1 
SHAME was more definite 1 
than SHAKE. The shaking of j 
a child may be a comparative- I 
ly mild gesture. On the other j 
hand, although admittedly a 
child may be shamed in vary- - 
ing degrees, we felt one 
would scarcely anply the 
term in its normally accept¬ 
ed meaning unless the effect 
on the child was calculated to 
be fairly deep. Perhaps some 

' of you thought the infrequen¬ 
cy denoted by sometimes 
understated the case with 
SHAME as the Solution. But, 
remember, the Clue did not 
refer to a sensitivei child, and 
would it not be going too far 
to say that it often harms 
the average child to shame 
him? A justified sense of 
shame might well be a heal¬ 
thy corrective. 

(Shake, Shape) — Probably 
most of us have in our past 
something the raking up of 
which would this us. 390-31A 
SHAMED, p.p., shame. 

(Shaped)—Very few children 
are so insensitive that they 
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cannot be this. 385-37A 

In our judgment, virtually no 
children are so insensitive 
that they cannot be SHAP¬ 
ED. For that matter, does the 
possibility or otherwise of 
shaping a child necessarily 
depend on his sensitivity? 
We felt on safer ground with 
the Solution SHAMED, which 
clearly bears a closer relation 
to sensitivity. 

SHAMELESS, adj., immodest. 

( Shapeless) —Average man is 
either indifferent to or repelL 
ed by woman who is this. 

G9-19A 

To the average man there can 
hardly be more sweeping con¬ 
demnation of a woman than 
for her to be labelled shame¬ 
less. Such an abandoned 
daughter of Eve must seem 
indeed beyond redemption. 
For shamelessness not only 
embraces most evils to which 
the flesh is heir; it also im¬ 
plies the absence of any qua¬ 
lity through which reform 
can be achieved. Neither ap¬ 
peals nor threats are likely ta 
have much effect. And into 
the bargain, the very lack of 
a sense of shame is calculat¬ 
ed to alienate sympathies hu¬ 
man frailty might otherwise 
arouse. The interest of the 
scientifically minded may be 
provoked, but truly can it be 
said that the average man is 
either repelled by or indiffer¬ 
ent to a shameless woman. 
But he is, I submit, by no 
means necessarily repelled by 
or indifferent to a Shapeless 
woman. Charms that are spiri¬ 
tual often compensate for tlie 
lack of those that are phy¬ 
sical. Moreover, in these daysr 
of artificial aids to beauty she 
might literally be remoulded 
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to ple?ise the eye and satisfy 
the vanity of man. 

SHAMES, third person sing., 

shame. 

(Shakes* Shapes)—Prison sen¬ 
tence sometimes effectively 
this a young criminal. 249-1D 
The intended interpretation of 
SHAPES in the given con¬ 
text was clear. We were 
agreed that a prison sen¬ 
tence sometimes, helps tQ^ re¬ 
shape a young criminal. But 
that is not what the Clue as¬ 
serted and there is a distinct; 
difference between the mean¬ 
ings of shape and re-shapt;. 

^ We therefore, rejected 
SHAPES. With regard to 
‘ SHAKES, which in this con¬ 

text meant to agitate or con- 
^ siderably upset, the signifi¬ 

cance, if any of the word 
effectivaly was obscure. Wo 
, thought also that a young cri¬ 

minal is more often than I 
sometimes shaken by a sen- | 
tence of imprisonment. In our I 
view SHAMES provided the ' 
\ most apt of the possible so¬ 

lutions, firstly because we 
' considered that read in con- 

T junction with the Clue it 

completed a broadly true 
statement and, secondly, be¬ 
cause to an appreciable ex¬ 
tent it embraced the alterna¬ 
tive SHAKES. 

SHAMS, v.i., pretends. 

(Seams)—As a rule the man 
who does this carelessly js 
soon bowled out. 105-24D 

SHAPE, 11 ., form, outline, figure; 
v.t., to fashion; v.i., to con¬ 
form to a type or pattern. 
(Shade)—What ladies general¬ 
ly consider first when buy- 
ing a hat. 14-25A 

Ungallant though it may be, I 
propose to throw the entire 
responsibility Ifor my choice 
of the solution “Shape'' upon 
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the delicate shoulders of the 
ladies whose assistance I 
sought after setting this 
Clue! Their separate opinions, 
based on an estoteric logic 
that I dare not question, bo 
heavily favoured “Shape” 
that, as a mere man, I relaga- 
ted “Shade'' to the shadow.^. 

(Shade)—^Lip^tick is often used 
to transform a mouth's 
«_» 30-1D 

Lipstick is generally used for 
one or both of the following 
purposes:—(a) to alter the 
shade of the lips or (b) to 
change the outeline or shape 
of the mouth. The word 
'mouth' in the Clue was, 
therefore, an obvious pointer 
to the solution shape. 

(Shade, Space, Spade) —Tho 
charm of many a beautilul 
garden is largely due to it. 

57-19A 

Shade implied that beautiful 
gardens have little or no 
charm without sunshine. 
Space was discarded as every 
garden, beautiful or other¬ 
wise must occupy some. Re¬ 
garding Spade it is not so 
much the ‘charm' but the 
tidiness of a garden, which is 
governed by it. In my opinion 
was the word ‘charm' which 
supplied the guide to ^ the 
correct solution, for it is in¬ 
deed in its Shape, i.e. its sym¬ 
metrical or pleasing form of 
lay-out that the charm of 
many a beautiful garden lie.*?. 

(Shade)—Hats of inferior ma¬ 
terial soon lose their- 

99-6D 

Shade signifying tint or d^ree 
of colour was quite inapt 
here, since a hat of inferior 
material may be tinted a good 
colour and so need not ne¬ 
cessarily soon lose its shades 
On the other hand hats of in- 
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ferior material are easy vic¬ 
tims of wear and tear and so 
soon lose their shape. 

(Shame)—^Youngsters who are 
extremely self-centred are 
difficult to- 147-20A 

Shape was deemed to be more 
in accord with the unquali¬ 
fied assertion put forward in 
the Clue. Who will gainsay 
the fact that virtually all 
such children as those des¬ 
cribed are difficult to shape 
or mould? On the other hand, 
whereas their being extreme¬ 
ly self-centred may make 
many of them difficult to 
shame some of them might 
not be so. if only because 
they are youngsters, and, 
perhaps, even by very reason 
of their being self-centred. 

(Shake)—'Cowards often reveal 
themselves by the way they 
do this when in danger. 

159-26A 

For shake to be eligrible it was 
necessary to read *‘by the 
way” as **by the extent to 
which” or better still, ”by 
the fact that”. Even the Com¬ 
mittee felt this alternative 
w^^ open to serious adverse 
criticism because, whereas 
shaking is a well-known 
symptom of cowardice” it i.i 
by no means proof, which the 
word “reveal” in the duo 
clearly called for. A highly 
strung person is prone to 
shake in a time of crisis, but 
it does not follow that he is 
a coward. Some of the brav¬ 
est deeds have been done by 
highly strung people. Shape 
was adjudged to be markedly 
the apter solution. It is 
much more comprehensive 
and included all the reactions 
and behaviour of the cowards 
referred to while they are 
In danger. Perhaps some 
competitors argued that 
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cowards generally reveal 
themselves when in danger 

. and that “often” would have 
made an under-statement of 
the sentence completed by 
this alternative. The Corn-* 
mittee thought otherwise, 
observing that cowards are 
not infrequently cunning 
enough to conceal their 
cowardice while doing all 
they can to save their skins. 

(Shake, Shame)—Youth whom 
it's difficult to this often 
proves sore trial to parents. 

360-18A 

(Shame)—A woman is often 
more able to this a man than 
a man is a woman. 372-30A 

“There is nothing in the 
world w'orsc than a woman 
shameless—save some other 
woman!” While emphatically 
dissociating ourselves from 
such a cynical and un- 
chivalrous libel on the weaker 
sex, we felt it would be 
understating the case to say 
that a woman is only often 
more able to SHAME a man 
than a man is to shame a 
woman. We were firmly of 
the opinion that she is 
usually more able to do so. 
In our view, the ability to 
shape members of the 
oposite sex—for good or ill! 
—^is more evenly balanced 
between the sexes, and 
therefore SHAPE was more 
consistent with often in the 
(Clue. 

(Share)—Most young women 

feel desire to-some man's 

future. 424-24A 

The (luestion with SHAPE was, 
is it going too far to say that 
most young women feel a de¬ 
sire to shape some man's fu-< 
ture? We did not think so. A' 
desire is not necessarily an' 
intention. Moreover, there ar0 
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decrees in the extent to which 
one may shape somebody's 
future, and the desire felt by 
the young women might be to 
shape only in a limited de¬ 
gree what has already been 
^‘rough-hewn", as Shake¬ 
speare terms it. We thought i 
there was less to be said for! 
the Alternative SHARE be-; 
ca.use the word most in Iho' 
Clue made such wide allow-! 
ance for cases to the con-: 
trary. 

SHAPED, p. p., shape. 

( Shamed) —Sensitive youngster 
is much more easily this than 
one who is self assured. 

140-2GA 

A sensitive youngster may bo 
more easily shamed than one 
who is self assured, but not, 
I suggest, much more easily.; 
Being hurt is by no means 
necessarily being .shamed, an’ 
' experience to which a sensi¬ 
tive youngster is perhaps less 
likely to lay himself open: 
than one who is self-assured.' 
There is surely more differ-j 
ence between a sensitive | 
youngster and one who is, 
self-assured, in their suscep-j 
tibility in being shaped than! 
there is in their susceptibility; 
to being shamed. Clearly, a! 
sensitive youngster would bo 
much more malleable than 
one who is self-assured. 

(Shared)—Young people often 
little realize how much theirj 

outlook on life is-by their j 

parents. 432-17Dl 

"SHARE, v.t., to enjoy in part-: 
nership. \ 

(Spare)—To do this shows' 
real charity. 13-3GA| 

There are many people who are j 
so well provided with this' 
world's goods that to spare! 
a portion occasions them noj 
sacrifice or inconvenience.! 
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Such charity, though not un- 
commendable, is facile. To 
“Spare" in the sense of exei- 
cising forbearance is to show 
mercy or clemency rather 
than “(Charity". To share, 
however means to divide into 
parts and partake with oth¬ 
ers, which in turn, means to 
deny oneself in order to be¬ 
nefit others and this act, surli¬ 
ly may truly be described as 
real charity. 

(Spare)— Ab much as we can, 
most of us try to this the 
feelings of those we lovo. 

218-31A 

(Shape)—People whom we care 
for deeply often this our 
outlook on life to a large ex¬ 
tent. 394-2TA 

“Give me a child for the first 
seven years, and you may do 
what you like with him after¬ 
wards." Not for the first time 
in their discussions the Com¬ 
mittee recalled this Jesuit 
maxim. Now, as a rule who 
dominates the child durinc 
the first seven years of iti 
life? Surely the mother; And 
do not our mothers rank high¬ 
ly among the people we care 
for deeply? This was only one 
example, albeit the best ex¬ 
ample, of people we deoplj 
care for shaping our outlool; 
on life to a large extent. 
Children, in their turn, may 
largely shape their parents’ 
outlook in life, because that 
outlook is largely governed 
by what is deemed best for 
the child. Remember, too, the 
husband and wife, perhap.s 
more especially the wife 
May not her outlook on life 
be largely shaped in the light; 
of what she deems to be her 
husband's best interests? All 
this, to say nothing of th<^ 
influence on our outlook of 
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others whom we care for 
deeply. Thus reasoning, the 
Committee came to the con¬ 
clusion that the word often 
in the Clue was unduly refj- 
trained when read with 
SHAPE. Some of you might ' 
say the same argument ap- [ 
plied with SHARE as the So- ' 
lution. But the Committee 
questioned whether people ' 
whom we care for deply ' 
share our outlook on life to 
the same extent that they 
shape it. Having one’s outlook 
on life shaped to a large ex¬ 
tent by somebody does not 
necessarily mean that one 
shares that person’s outlook 
on life to a similar extent. A 
son who has had his outlook 
on life largely shaped by his 
mother need by no means 
largely share her outlook. For 
one thing her outlook is fem¬ 
inine—and that of a mother. 
She would (or should!) 
strive to shape his outlook in 
a manner that becomes a 
man, and one of a new gen¬ 
eration. 

(Spare)—When young, few of 
us make much effort to this • 
the feelings of grownups. 

399-lOA ; 

(Spare )^—It’s^ apt to harm ' 
sensitive child when parents I 
don’t-his feeling-s. 404-17A ! 

Parents who don’t SPARE ‘ 
their child’s feelings are par-* * 
ents who make no concession i 
to his sensitivity whether in i 
discussing him or the more i 
shocking realities of life. ! 
They don’t hesitate to say | 
unpleasant things to him or | 
about him in his presence, j 
And we, for our part, pre- j 
ferred to say that it does | 
harm (rather than that it is ! 
merely apt to harm) a sonsi- | 
tive child w-hen his parents i 
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don’t SPARE his feelings.^ 
We thought thafThe restraint 
in the phrase apt to harm 
linked better with the Solu-4 
tion SHARE, because, though 
parents may not share a 
child’s feelings, that is not to 
say they don’t spare them': 
They may be considerate and 
he may not realize that they 
don’t share his feelings. 

(Spare)—Wife usually likea 
hubby to try to-her wor¬ 
ries. 422-24A 

SHARES, n., equal parts into 
which company's property is 
divided. 

(Sharks)—As a rule it’s very 
hard for average person to 
assess their true worth. 

188-18A 

SHARK, n., a cunning cheat; v.i, 
to swallow greedily. 

(Shirk)—^Usually difficult for 
the average man to do. 

19C-30A 

I don’t suppose it took regular 
solvers of these puzzles long 
to spot the two senses in 
which do could be read here. 
It could be read either as a 
mere substitute for SHIRK 
or as swindle with the alter¬ 
native SHARK. Verbal use of 
the word shark, though per-* 
missible, is very uncommon. 
There are countless possible 
ways In -which the average 
person can shirk and most of 
them are not very reprehen¬ 
sible. Two things can make 
shirking difficult, one is con¬ 
science and the other is fear 
of the possible consequences. 
We did not think it unduly 
cynical to say that the aver¬ 
age person’s conscience is 
seldom such a potent force as 
to make it difficult for hini 
to shirk if to do so is not 
very reprehensible. Nor did 
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we think the penalty of 
shirking: is often a heavy j 
one— often, that is, relative- I 
Jy speaking*, or in other 
words, having regard to tho I 
countless minor ways in i 
which the average person 
may shirk. Thus reflecting, 
we questioned whether it is 
so frequently as usually <iifli- 
cult for the average person 
to shirk. That it is usually 
difficult for the average per¬ 
son to swindle a shark was, 
however a reasonable obser¬ 
vation, in our view, because 
the average person is no 
match in cunning for a shark, 
himself a swindler, sharper, 
or cheat. And, for that mat¬ 
ter, the average person would 
usually find it difficult in any 
circumstances to play the 
swindler (i.e., live one), in 
our opinion. 

<Spark)—^Personal charm often 
enables him to overcome 
people’s doubts about him. 

340-25A 

:SHARKS, n., pi. shark. 

( Snares, Sharps) —^Many in¬ 
experienced speculators have 

lost money through.- 

36-36A 

SHARPS, n., shrill musical notes. 

(Shares, Sharks)—There are 
sure to be these where ther j 
are flats. 61-22I> 

:SHAVE, v.t., to remove hairs 
, wilffi a razor, to go very close 

" to. 

(Share, Shape)—^Most men 
do this in the mornings use 
a safety razor. 36-16A 

:(Share, Shake, Shame)—-Often 
the cause of man being cut. 

55-2BD 

<Slave)—The woman he loves 
^ can make even the most lazy 
and slothful man do this for 
her! 91-25D 
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(Slave)—Men are apt to find 
having to this irksome. 

291-31} 

SHEEP, n., timid gregarious 
beast. 

(Sheet)—Usually shrinks from 
washing. 10-1 ID 

(Sheet)—What frightened peo< 
pie are often said to 
semBle. 109-DA 

The general construction of tha 
Clue, the plurality of thj 
noun ‘'people'* the frequency 
implied by the adverb “oft¬ 
en," and the broadness <>f 
the verb “resemble” all, in 
my opinion, combined to 
make Sheep the most apt i 
solution. Admittedly Sheet 
called for serious considera¬ 
tion but I thought careful 
analysis could not but reveal 
that it was' the weaker alter¬ 
native. The saying t^t 
springs toi mind in connection 
with this words is “white as 
a sheet” I suggest that here 
resemblance is merely im¬ 
plied rather than directly as¬ 
serted. The quality of ex¬ 
treme whiteness is the thing 
emphasized; a sheet is only 
mentioned by way of illustra¬ 
tion. And whereas the com¬ 
ment on frightened_ people 
that “they resemble sheep in 
the very words quoted would 
be formal English', io say 
“they resemble sheet” “would 
manifestly not be so. Thus, 
the verb “resemble” would 
clearly have been less appro¬ 
priate with Sheet as the se¬ 
lected solution. Moreover, it 
is usually a single individual 
who is said to be white as a 
sheet, ^ust as it is usually a 
collection of people who are 
likened to sheep. 

SHEET, n., a thin expanse of any¬ 
thing, a stretch of water, a 
thin piece of bed cloth. 
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(Sweet) — Frequently in 
infant’s mouth. 23-30A 

UnhygienicalJy sweet 
Saby sucks his little sheet 
Sweet in baby’s mouth?—a | 
thing i 

Anathemized by Trudy King! | 
Dads and Mums who know I 
their stuff I 

Solved this easily enough. ; 
(Sleet)—Some times so icy ; 
that it makes us catch oar 
breath. 6 2-3 4 A 

H[IPTY, adj., crafty, evasive. 
(Shirty)—One should be ex¬ 
tremely cautious when deal¬ 
ing with person who is ap¬ 
parently this. 148-25A 

Competitors who made a hasty 
comparison between this 
clue and one in commonsense 
crosswoid No. 144 of which 
Mild was the solution may 
have jumped to a false con¬ 
clusion. The comment on the j 
clue in No. 144 subsequently , 
published in the competitors 
comer stated “surely it would 
be pointless to warn any nor¬ 
mal person to be extracau- ; 
tious when combating a foe , 
who seems to be wily,*’ but ; 
in the present clue it is not ' 
a question of combating a . 
foe who seems to be wily but ; 
of merely dealing with a 
person who is apparently , 
shifty. The Committee were | 
of the opinion that under . 
these circumstances one might 
well be less cautious than is * 
necessary and that the ad- ; 
vice contained in the sentence ; 
completed by shifty not un¬ 
called for. They thought with ; 
•btrty as the solution the re- ' 
sultant statement would have s 
gone a trifle too far, particu¬ 
larly in view of the adjective . 
“extremely”. Shirty means i 
merely ill-tempered and has \ 
no sinister application. 


(Shirty, Snifty)—A certaim 
prudence i.s often necessary 
when dealing with person in 
authority who Is this. 

154-160 

(Snifty, Stilty)—It is often 
difficult to get justice from 
such an employer. 246-33A 
(Shirty)—Person who is this is 
apt to reveal it in his face. 

319-8A 

(Shirty)—It seldom pays to be 
this. 388-6D 

Those of you who reasoned that 
it never pays to be SHIFTY 
were probably unaware of 
the true meaning of that 
word. Perhaps you thought it 
necessarily means dishonest. 
Actually it means evasive, de¬ 
ceitful. And w^e thought that 
there are occasions, though 
seldom, when it might pay to 
be shifty—perhaps in a good 
cause! But we hesitated to 
say that it so infrequently as 
seldom pay# to be merely 
SHIRTY, or annoyed. 

SHIN, n., the front part of tho 
leg from the knee downward. 
(Skin)—Batsman’s pad pre¬ 
vents his from becoming 
bruised. 78-5I> 

(Chin)—Hair is considered 
rather disfiguring on a wo¬ 
man’s - 159-2 7A 

The Adjudication Committee 
distinguished between hair 
proper and the fine growth 
knowm as down. They also 
took special note of the qua¬ 
lifying word “rather” in the 
Clue, Chin w^as held to be 
the less apt because hair is 
considered definitely disfigur¬ 
ing on a woman’s chin and 
Shin accorded better with the 
reservation implied by “ra¬ 
ther.” 

(Chin)—Even light blow on 
this is apt to be extremely 
painful, 226-21A 
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B solvers may have been 
npted to choose CHIN as 
3 solution on the ground 
It in boxing a knock- 
; is often achieved 
oy a blow on the chin. But 
such blows p ro d u c e un¬ 
consciousness because they 
jerk the head violently and 
not because the chin is at all 
Bcnsitive. We for our part 
reflected that if the chin it- 
iSelf were so sensitive then 
lot of a boxer would bo 
O much harder one than it 
In fact, if one's jaw and 
J.eeth are sound the chin is 
perhaps one of the least pain* 
Sul places on which to re¬ 
ceive a blow. On the other 
• ?aand, the extreme sensitive¬ 
ness of the SHIN will sure¬ 
ty be testified to by anyone 
who remembers having his 
shins barked. It is generally 
recognised in sport, as in¬ 
stance the common use of 
shin guards. 

SHINE, v.i., to be brilliant. 

(Whine)—How often is it ego¬ 
tists who do this in danger¬ 
ous crisis! 250-30A 

(Whine)—How tiresome fond ! 
parents sometimes find other ! 
people's children who this! j 
256-20A i 

(Whine)—'His having privilog- 1 
ed position in life helps to I 
make person this. 268-3(»A 

(Whine)—People apt to this at 
their work often tend to bo 
disliked by their colleagues. 

344-6D 

We felt that the people describ¬ 
ed with the Alternative 
WHINE at least usually, if 
not always, tend to be dis- 
" liked by their colleagues. In 
our view, therefore the very 
/ modifying words, often tend 
were more suited to the state¬ 
ment completed by SHINE. 
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Admittedly it is not a pica* 
sant thought that people apt 
to shine at their work should 
so much as often tend to be 
I disliked by their colleague:?. 

I But that it is nevertheless 

i true, jealousy being so in* 
herent in human nature, W 5 
I had little doubt. 

(Whine)—Alas! it's oftcii 
largely because, deep down, 
they wish to draw attention 

to themselves that people- 

; 441-81) 

= SHINS, n., pi. Khin. 

(Skins)—Are often injured in’ 
rough field game. 18-28 A 

, SHIP, n., a sea vessel. 

(Whip)—Apt to be dangcr- 
1 ous in the hands of unskilled 

I person. 201-1G A 

i (Shop)—It seems unlikely 

I that the largest——in exist- 
; ence today will ever be ex- 
I ceeded in size. 425-23D 

I In our discussion of this Clue 

we were fully mindful of the 
views expressed by acknow¬ 
ledged authorities questioning 
whether the biggest ships in 
in service today were really 
economic propositions and 
strongly doubting the wisdom 
of building others any big¬ 
ger. The question therefore 
arose whether the words 
seems unlikely were not un¬ 
duly cautious and whether 
the probability should not be 
expressed in stronger terms 
that the maximum size for 
passenger ships had been 
reached. But all things con¬ 
sidered, we thought the cau¬ 
tion in the words seems un¬ 
likely was justified. And 
within a day or two of the 
solution SHIP being publish¬ 
ed came news that a ship 
whose size would be an all 
time record was to be built 
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in the U.K. for the Atlantic 
run. The Committee thousrht 
SHOP was less apt if only be¬ 
cause of its vagueness. 
Would you ca\l such business¬ 
es as Selfridges shops? There 
seems to be no end to their 
growth. 

UPS, n., pi. ship. 

(Skips, Snips)—Are becoming ; 
an increasingly important | 
factor in the prosecution of i 
war. 181-180 1 

iIRK, v.t., to evade; v.i. to Do a ' 
shirker. 

(Shark)—Deep sense of injus- I 
tice sometimes makes un¬ 
stable man this. * 

24G-L1D 

Unstable means irresolute, : 
changeable not firm in pur- ' 
pose. It denotes the absence 
of virtues rather than the ])re- : 
sence of vices. Admittedly ; 
«ometixnes denotes infreciuen- j 
cy j-ather than frequency j 
Nevertheless we he.sitated to 
say that a deep sense of injus- j 
tice even sometimes makes a I 
man who is merely unstable j 
a swindler or a cheat. Other- | 
wise, we felt, sharks would be 
more prevalent, for unstable 
men labouring under a deep 
sense of injustice can scarcely 
be called uncommon. In our 
judgement there were much 
firmer grounds for asserting j 
that such men sometimes give 
expression to their resentment 
by shirking. 

HIRTY, adj., in a bad temper, 
angry. 

(Shifty)—Sheer nervousness 
often causes a person quite 
mistakenly to seem this. 96-ID 

(Shifty)—Generally speaking 
it is usually best to say as 
little as possible to person 
who is this. 238-SD 

(Shifty)—Having to work with 
such a person "is apt to piove 
very trying. 315-34A 
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Whether having to work witH 
a SHIFTY person is apt to 
rove very trying depends on 
ow closely associated one is 
with the person in question 
and whether his shiftiness 
in any way affects one's work, 
if one were a factory hand 
among hundreds of employees 
one might well not even be 
aware that a fellow worker 
w^as shifty. Again a person 
of shifty character may well 
be a good worker and ciTicient 
at his job. In our view SHIR¬ 
TY, i.e. ill-tempered, accorded 
more aptly with the statement 
made, because such a person 
is apt to be a disrupting in¬ 
fluence among any group of 
w'orkers. 

(Shifty)—Sensible people sel¬ 
dom give undue weight to 
judgement of person who is 
this. 353-17D 

Not even the most sensible peo¬ 
ple can alw’ays know that a 
person is SHIFTY, especially 
on a brief aquaintance. They 
may well, therefore, some¬ 
times unwittingly give undue 
weight to the judgment of a 
shifty parson, particularly if 
he is plausible. That sensi¬ 
ble people seldom give undue 
weight to the judgment of a 
person who is SHIRTY, i.e. 
very angry, seemed to us self- 
evident—they could hardly 
be termed bensible if they 
did. An exception justify¬ 
ing the implication of the 
won! seldom is that the judg¬ 
ment of a shirty person, in 
some circumstances, seems to 
have more substance by rea¬ 
son. of the emphasis or heat 
with which it is expressed. 

(Shifty)—Children who become 

-when taken to task are 

ant to impress us unfavour-^ 
ably^ 421-1I> 
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SHIRTY, meaning merely ill- 
tempered, was held to be 
more in keeping with the res¬ 
trained words apt to impress 
us unfavourably. A displa^y of 
ill-temper in a spirited child * 
' might seem excusable to us. i 
SHIFTY means evasive, de- I 
-eitful, and the Committee t 
thought the restraint in the 
words apt to impress us un¬ 
favourably weakened the 
case for this Alternative. 
SHOCK, n., a sudden shaking, the 
effect of a sudden blow. 
(Stock)—Even the .shrewdest 
speculator sometimes gets 
bad this. 101-20A 

(Stock)—Inexperienced inves¬ 
tors freciuently get let in for 
bad this 131-21A 

Taking up stock is only one 
form of investment, yet the 
Clue generalised on inexpe¬ 
rienced investors. What of 
those who invest in commo¬ 
dities or property? They 
■were embraced by the state¬ 
ment completed with Shock 
and so were investors who . 
get let in for bad stock. 
SHOES, n., outer covering for the 
feet. 

(Shots, Spots)—Shikari prefers i 
easy ones. 24-ID 

Spots was not worthy of consi- ; 
deration. With regard to the ; 
other two, although some j 
would like an easy shot, the j 
real shikari prefers the thrill i 
of the chase, and ‘butchering' ; 
or easy shots certainly do not j 
appeal to him. But every , 
Shikari who wears them per- i 
fers easy shoes. The Clue i 
Across, Aboard, Flag- ■ 
ship, during manoeuvres, nre I 
particularly alert for Admi¬ 
ral's commands settled any 
doubt about the final choice, 
for in the latter Clue the 
^ words, ‘Abroad Flagship' gave 
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the pointer to the only possi¬ 
ble solution, Ears. It would; 
be absurd to conceive of an 
Admiral giving commands 
during manoeuvres direct] 
to Tars and completely ignor¬ 
ing his attendant officers, 
who would be responsible lor 
the proper execution of his 
orders. 

SHOOTING, pr., p. shoot; firin; 
of arms. 

(Shouting)—Hearing sudden 

outbreak of this close at hand 
is apt to alarm one. 2 61-20A 

In our view the phrase is apt to 
alarm one, particularly the 
■word alarm, was difficult to 
reconcile with the possi’de 
Solution SHOUTING. Hear- 
ing a sudden outbreak of 
shouting close at hand nearly 
always attracts one's attention 
and often causes one asto¬ 
nishment or consternation, 
but only comparatively -^1- 
dom. We thought doe.^ it 
alarm one. There is nothinij 
instrinsically alarming about 
shouting, unless it be a pre¬ 
lude to violence, no hint cf 
which was contained in the 
Clue. After all, we often 
hear sudden out break.=? of 
shouting close at hand when 
we are taking a walk, such 
as the excited shouting of 
children at play, or the shout¬ 
ing of a group of workmen 
vociferously trying to perform 
some physical task in twenty 
different ways at one and th< 
same time! We thought i 
could reasonably be contcinlj 
ed that a sudden outbreak 
SHOOTING close at hand 
apt to alarm one, since shoot¬ 
ing is primarily associated 
one's mind with death 
destruction. The exceptional 
of course, are if one is kno-v- 
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ingly in the vicinity of a navai 
or military establishment. 

)iP, n., a place where. goods 
of any kind are sold; v.i., to 
visit shops, v.t., imprison. 
Show)—first class one is 
generally well supported. 

15-27 A 

Swop)—You may obtain a 
bargain from. 19-23A 

bargain is a favourable tran-: 
saction, A ‘Swop* is an ox-1 
change of commodities. Usu- | 
ally a person will not pait S 
with anything unless he has! 
no further use for it and in ' 
an exchange he naturally fx- 
pects in accomplish a favour-: 
able transaction. So in a * 
‘Swop* a bargain of some Icind i 
is almost a certainty. The 
Clue, however, says may’ and, ^ 
therefore, ‘Shop* where you 
may occasionally obtain a bar¬ 
gain through reduction Df 
prices was a porfectly logical 
solution. I 

Swop, Stop)—Shrewd wives' 
usually know where and when ! 
to do this to the best advan-' 
tage. 137-18A. 

^ith .Stop as the solution,' 
either ‘when* or ‘where* would | 
have been redundant because i 
in this context each of these 
words has the same meaning. 
With Shop, however, both 
‘when* and ‘where* made sen¬ 
sible contributions to the sen¬ 
tence. Swop seemed far- \ 
fetched and vague compared * 
with the other two altema-1 
tives. j 

Ship)—As a rule the bigger j 
this is the more difficult it isj 
to control. 164-33A | 

generalisation to the effect 
that bigger ships where more 
difficult to control than smal¬ 
ler ones would be inaccurate. 
It is well known that big 
liners and warships are fitted 
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with numerous auxiliary 
scientific aids to navigation, \ 
in addition to which their 
more powerful engines ren¬ 
der them incalculably easier 
to handle in tidal waters and 
strong currents. A littlo 
while ago, during a dock 
strike in New York the cap-' 
tain of the monster liner 
Queen Mary succeeded in 
berthing his ship without the 
aid of a single tug. When 
congratulated on this remar¬ 
kable feat he modestly ob¬ 
served that it would require 
a great deal more skill to 
berth an ordinary cramp 
steamer in similar circum¬ 
stances. In gales and rough 
weather, too, smaller ships are 
at a disadvantage with their 
larger sisters. With regard 
to SHOP the Committee con¬ 
sidered that this solution apt¬ 
ly fitted the Clue, holding 
that one has only to compare 
the small shop W’hich sup¬ 
plies one form of merchan¬ 
dise with the big store which 
retails a wide variety of goods 
to realize that the latter must 
of necessity entail a corres¬ 
pondingly greater measure of 
supervision. 

(Stop)—It is the job of the 
police to this the criminal. 

278-15D 

“Shopping** somebody is slang 
for putting him in prison, and 
we felt that our Solution here 
was an ideal one. Perhaps 
you shied away from SHOP 
because it was so obvious, in 
which case you could scarce¬ 
ly have been reading these 
comments for very long. Ad¬ 
mittedly there was something 
of a case for STOP, since if 
a policeman can prove that 
somebody, be he a /criminal 
or otherwise, is about to com- 
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mit a crime it is his duty to 
stop him. But the Clue was 
phrased in categorical terms, 
without any reservation such 
as would have been effected 
-by the word usually. And 
clearly there must be iharp 
limits to the extent to which 
the police can prevent crimes, 
even such crimes at burglary, 
whether by the criminal or 
the would-be criminal; for 
policemen cannot possibly be 
everywhere at the same time, 
imprisonment in itself may. 
of course, stop the criminal— 
but only may and if it doesn’t 
the police can scarcely be ac¬ 
cused of failing to do their 
job. 

( Show) —When entertaining 
one’s boss it’s usually better 
to avoid this. Z1A-20D 

Better is comparative. Better 
to do something means better 
to do it than not to do it. 
And the moderation inherent 
in this phrasinig implies that 
one should prefer one course 
to another rather than 
that one should not even 
consider the second course. 
Following this line of thought, 
the Committee felt it would 
be an understatement to .say 
it is usually better to avoid 
-SHOW when entertaining 

one’s boss. For usually, if 
not always, there can be no 
cjueistion as to its folly. On 
the other hand, we felt that 
the moderately worded sug¬ 
gestion that it is usually bet¬ 
ter or preferable for an em¬ 
ployee to avoid talking 

SHOP (i.e.) talking about 

busines.s, was j u s t i fi e d 

True, the boss himself might 
possibly want the employee to 
talk shop. Nevertheless wo 
considered it would usually be 
preferable for the employee 
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I himself to avoid the subject 
(Ship)—Person unused to bi 
I one is apt to feel rather loi 
in at first. 400-2oj 

(Show)—Inefficiently run- j 

usually doomed to failure. 

433-24: 

SHOPS, n., pi. shop. 

(Ships)—Young children enjo; 
playing with toy ones. 

51-374 

It was a recent glimpse of ont 
of tho.se fascinating toy sho,ji 
which used to afford me oucli 
delight in my nursery days 
that prompted me to set tins 
Clue. Many of you, I am 
sure, will remember beiii^' 
thrilled by those miniature 
reproductions of various 
shops, with their diminutive 
sets of .scales and models oi 
merchandise. Of course, it 
was the toy sweet-shops which 
gave us the greatest joy, be 
cause we were able to con¬ 
sume the stock! In saying 
“us” I mean children col¬ 
lectively i.e. both boys and 
girls. And that is why 1 
I selected Shops instead oi 
Ships as’ the solution of this 
Clue, because both little cjrl; 
and boys enjoy playing wjtl 
toy .shops, whereas it is usua¬ 
lly only little boys who really 
enjoy playing with toy ship* 
(Shoes, Shows)—The more fa¬ 
shionable the more expensive 
these are as a rule. 171-1-1 
The Committee were agieel 
that of the three potential 
solutions of this Clue. SHOWS 
in the given context, was 
too vague a term to merit 
serious consideration. Will’' 
out more precise definiti^J 
the term SHOWS embraces i 
wide range of entertainment! 
exhibitions, and functions 
many of which do not invob'' 
or call for any payment o 
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money. With regard to 
SHOES the definition fashion¬ 
able could only refer to ^tyJe, 
to the type of footwear most 
popular with the followers of 
fashion—^and, with woman's 
hats, it is only the original 
models of such shoes which 
nre expensive. As soon as a 
particular style of shoe has 
been acclaimed fashionable it 
is copied by all the shoe 
manufactures and sold in va¬ 
rious grades of leather at 
prices commensurate with the 
means of evei*y type of pur¬ 
chaser. It was the Com¬ 
mittee’s opinion that SHOPS 
provided the most apt solu¬ 
tion of this Clue, because in 
whatever district they may 
be the shops which are deemed 
fashionable in that district are * 
usually those which cater for 
the more well-to-do people of 
the locality. Such shops are 
usually situated in an area 
where the rentals of premises 
are higher than those in other 
parts of the town and this, 
in itself, is one reason why 
the goods they purvey are 
more expensive than those in 
the less fashionable shops. 

iORES, n., lands skirting- the 
sea. 

[Shires) —Homesick Engli.5h- 

men stationed abroad long to 
see those of England again. 

143-33A 

''he shores England are symbo¬ 
lical in a general way of the 
country itself, whereas the 
term '^shires” particularises. 
The statement completed by 
ashore* therefore embraced 
all homesick English, whereas 
that completed by Shires re¬ 
ferred by implication particu¬ 
larly to those who love the 
country. Moreover, it might 


never seen the shires. There¬ 
fore, how could he long to 
see them again? 

SHORN, p. p., shear; clipped, 
taken off. 

(Short)—Income-tax payer 
often feels’ 25-140 

The significant pointer in this 
Clue was the word “feel,” 

One may find oneself short, 

run short or be short, but one 
does not feel short. But 

one may, and indeed often 

does, feel, shorn and this so¬ 
lution, therefore, exactly fits 
the Clue. 

SHORT, adj., insufficient, in want 
of, quick-tempered, crisp. 

(Snort)—Tactless question 
commonly evokes this kind of 
answer from a disgruntled 
person. 68-32A 

Snort was not an apt solution 
because its meaning is open 
to wide interpretation. A 
snort does not alwayr; signify 
disapproval or discourtesy it 
is often an indication of a 
simple difference of opinion 
between friends. It can also 
be taken to mean grudging 
approval. Moreover, the 
I I'emark which evokes a snort 

I need not be tactless nor must 

it necessarily be a question. 
Thus a snort, which can mean 
! anything, is distinct 

from the short answer, be¬ 
cause the latter is usually 
couched in unmistakable 
terms. When a tactless 
question is asked it is usually 
put by a person who lacks 
the intimate knowledge which 
a close friend would have, 
and when such a question is 
put to a disgruntled man the 
reply is usually brief and to 
the point, I submit, there-» 
fore, that wKilat a chnn/*^ 
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mig’ht meet with a snort of 
disapproval, a tactless ques¬ 
tion usually evokes a short 
but definite reply. 


. (Sport, Shout)—Adversity is 
apt to make a man this. 

141-29D 


Getting- the worst of an argu¬ 
ment is apt to make a sclf- 
oinionated man short, that is 
curt or snappish. The com¬ 
mittee questioned, however, 
whether one can so generalise 
^ about such a man as to say 
that getting the worst of an 
argument is apt to make him 
shout. Raising the voice 
is only one way of venting 
. spleen, and an acid comment I 
normally expressed is much 1 
more effective* This fact 
may well be realised by even 
a self opinionated man. 

(Snort)—Being flatly contra¬ 
dicted is apt to make self- 
opinionated person this. 

190-29A 

A self-opinionated person is not 
necessarily fiery tempered or 
irascible by nature and it is 


usually persons of the latter 
type who vent their indigna¬ 
tion boisterously such as in 
the form of a SNORT. Vv^el 
did not feel therefore, that a 
very convincing argument 
could be made out for this 
possible solution. To he 
SHORT in the sense conveyed 
by the Clue means to be 
rupt, curt or sharp, and since 
few things irritate a soIf-fK)i- 
nionaied person more thni 
the rejection or contradictlc.n 
of his opinions, we consitl e 
ed it could reasonably be h.-ll 
that read in conjunction \\ iili 
the stat^unent made by the 
Clue SHORT provided an .*pt 
and true soluion. 

(Sport. Spout)—Desire to he 
a social success often males 
a man this. 320--!»l) 

That Hie desire to be a sori?I 
success often makes a 
mail .spend more m o n «■ y 
than he can afford and in con< 
sequtmee leaves him, collo¬ 
quially speaking. SHOUT 
seemed to us a reasonable 
assertion. We found it loss 
easy to credit that this desire 
often makes a man speechify 
or SPOUT, since this practii’c 
does not necessarily brii^^ 
social success in its train. Xor 
did we think that it often 
makes a man either become 
a sport or indulge in sport. 

If a man is not by nature 
sport he cannot make nira- 
self one; and indulgence in 
sport does not, in itself, 'n- 
sure social success. Occa¬ 
sionally a man who desiri s in 
be a social success may tnlo- 
up foxhunting or polo or nn 
expensive SPORT of this 
kind, but it avails him little 
or nothing unless he has 
necessary attributes of cha 
racter and personality to air¬ 
port his aspiration. 


Short means, among other 
things, “abrupt, curt, sharp, 
uncivil”, and in this <jense 
seemed an ideal solution, 
especially having regard 
to the manner in which the 
Clue generalised on j 
men and adver.-^ity. The j 
remaining two alternatives ! 
were markedly inferior be- j 
cause whether adversity would 
he apt to make a man shout 
or make him a sport wouhl 
depend largely on the nature 
of the man and the nature of 
the adversity. 

(Shout)—Getting the worst of 
an argument is apt to !nak 3 j 
a self-opinionated man thi.s. 

154-19A ! 
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(Shout)—It's often the petty 
irritations in life that mak.^ 
us. 40G-8D 

< Sport)—Worker often has 
more respect for boss who 

is- 413-20D 

It was the moderation in the 
word often that inclined ua 
towards the Solution SHORT, 
meaning- concise, brief, 
abrupt, curt. Wc formed the 
opinion that a worker does 
often (not usually, mark 
you) have more rosiioct for a 
boss who is short than foi 
one who is otherwise. We pre- 
ferred to think that a work¬ 
er more frequently than often 
has more respect for a boss 
who is a SPORT (that is a 
good fellow) than for one 
who is not a sport. 

(Shout, Spout, Sport)—Extra- I 
vagant wife sometimes makes I 

oven devoted hubby- 

422-21D 

Since the Clue made no re¬ 
ference to the husband*.s 
means but made a point of 
his devotion, wo thought it 
reasonable to understand i 
SHORT here as describing i 
behaviour or speech. In this j 
sense it is defined as curt, 
sullenly or snappishly reti¬ 
cent, abrupt, sharp, unciviL 
And we believed it true to 
say that an extravagant wife 
does sometimes make even a 
devoted hubby short in this 
:sense. We looked with less 
favour on SHOUT because it 
is a stronger term and goes 
farther. We took the view 
that, if hubby were really de¬ 
voted to her, even an extrava¬ 
gant wife would seldom make 
him shout at her. It would 
ibe another matter if she had 
been so eixtravagant as to kill 
ins devotion. 


SHORTS, n., garment like trou-* 
sers cut off above knee. 
(Shirts) —Generally speaking 

these are more becoming to 
men than to women. 238-oD 
(Sports, Shouts)—Loud ones 
generally attract attention of 
passers-by. 251-23D 

Discerning solvers will have 
spotted the red herring which 
the word loud constituted 
here in connection with the 
possible Solution SHOUTS 
and which thereby rendered, 
the latter an inapt selection.* 
Be it noted by those who 
tripped up over this that 
there is no such thing as a 
soft or gentle, shout, and 
that the word loud, therefore, 
by its redundancy, clearly in¬ 
dicated the aptness of tho 
above-mentioned Alternative. 
What are loud SPORTS? The 
vagueness and indefinability 
of this possible Solution in 
our view outweighed any fac¬ 
titious argument which could 
be adduced in its favour. The 
figurative meanings of the 
word loud are gaudy, flam¬ 
boyant, or vulgarly showy. 
Read in this sense the apt¬ 
ness of the Solution SHORTS 
was instantly apparent, for 
WQ considered it could reason¬ 
ably be held to be true that 
ostentatious garments of the 
type referred to, do generally 
attract the attenion of passer¬ 
by. 

SHOT, n., a missile discharged 
from a gun. 

(Shoo)—Usually has he effect 
of frightening wild animals 
away. 197-22A 

That a SHOO can have the- 
effect of frightening wild ani¬ 
mals away we^ readily agreed 
but we questioned whether 
such a soft and gentle sound 
usually has that effect, Fre-* 
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^ sumably, those who failed to 
solve this CJlue correctly ar¬ 
gued that a SHOT virtually 
always has the effect of 
frightening wild animals away 
and that the adverb usually 
would have contributed to 
an understatement. But sure¬ 
ly there are on record count¬ 
less instances where wild ani¬ 
mals have only been made the 
more aggressive and ferocious 
,by a shot. 

SHOTS, n., pi. shot. 

(Spots)'—Dangerous ones are 

welcomed by experienced 
shikari. 60-200 

jSHOUT, v.t., to pronounce loudly 
v.t., to speak with a loud 

*J'' voice. 

(Spout)—Successful tub-thum¬ 
pers are able to do this un¬ 
tiringly. 61-3 5 A 

-May 1 suggest that solvers who 
selected Spout probably 

overlooked that Successful 
“tubthumper” is he who cap¬ 
tures the attention of his au¬ 
dience, holds it while he is 
speaking and concludes his 
address at the psychological 
moment i.e., before his au¬ 
dience begins to get restless. 
' He is in direct contrast to the 
man who goes on and on, 
spouting hour after hour; 
rarely successful in even rous¬ 
ing the attention of listeners, 
much less in attaining it. If 
the Successful tub-thumper 
had not been specified, Spout, 
admittedly would have been 
an apt solution, since the 
garrulity of some of these mo¬ 
dem disciples of Demosthe- 
ness seems truly inexhausti¬ 
ble. It will be agreed that 
the tub-thumper's subject- 
matter is rarely of deep im¬ 
port and that more often than 
not is sheer claptrap. He 
chiefly depends for success 
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on personality, histrionica 
and a strong voice, and 1 
submit, therefore the word^ 
'‘successful" in the Clue" 
clearly pointed to the tub- 
thumper who is able to Shout 
from the beginning to tha 
end of his declamation. 

(Scout, Spout)—Most men of 
retiring disposition keenly dis¬ 
like being compelled to. 

97-17D 

( Spout) —lO ver-indulgence in 
alcohol is apt to make a man | 
this. 100-5D 

The pointers here were “over- 
indulgence" and “apt to.’* 
Alcohol commonly has the 
effect of loosening a person’s 
tong'ue and even moderate 
indulgence in it often makes 
a man spout, i.e. express his 
views and opinions more 
volubly than he would do 
without the alcoholic stimu¬ 
lus. But “overindulgence" 
in liquor, that is, anexcessiv^^ 
quantity of it, has varying 
effects upon different tempe¬ 
raments. It makes some 
persons morose and some bois- ] 
terously merry, but whatever 
mood it induces it is “apt 
to" make a man unconscious¬ 
ly raise his voice. For 
these reasons shout was con¬ 
sidered the better solution. 

(Short)—^Good boss seldom 
lets pressure of work make 
him this in addressing subor- 
dinatcis. 384-14D 

The Clue read with SHOUP 
did not say that a good boss 
seldom lets anything mak'? 
him shout in addressing sub¬ 
ordinates. Whether or not 
he is a good boss, he might 
have to raise his voice above 
the din of machinery. The 
Clue said that a good boss 
seldom let pressure of work - 
make him do whatever the so- 
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lution indicated. In other 
words, it said with the Solu¬ 
tion SHOUT that a good boss 
seldom lets pressure of work 
make him lose his temper And 
this statement we thought was 
no more than the truth. We 
considered SHORT less apt 
here because it does not ne¬ 
cessarily mean uncivil. It 
may mean simply brief, and 
we felt that pressure of work 
might make it hard for even 
a good boss to avoid being 
brief—perhaps even discour¬ 
teously brief—if there were 
no time for nonnal courtesies 
or for standing on ceremony. 

5HOW, n., an exhibition, display. 

(Shot)—Every tyro naturally 
hopes to make a good one on 
his first shikar. 109-17D 

The iClue was positive and 
sweeping. The term shikar 
embraces a wide field of 
Siport, including such pur¬ 
suits as pigsticking and fi.-'hing 
I thought that in these cir¬ 
cumstances the selected alter¬ 
native was decidedly prefer¬ 
able because it applied to all 
manner of shikar, whereas 
the scope of Shot was res¬ 
tricted to hunting with the 
gun. To “make a good 
show” means to acquit one¬ 
self creditably and I do not 
think it will be disputed that 
every tyro hopes to do this 
on his first shikar. 

(Shop, Shoe)—A good one 
provides one with value for 
one's money. 135-lD 

What is a good shop to one, in¬ 
asmuch as it provides him 
with value for his money, is 
not necessarily so to any, 
other, because it may be too 
expensive. In other words, 

I different shops cater for dif¬ 
ferent pockets. With a Show, 
however, it is the practice to 
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grade the prices of seats so 
as to cater for all pockets. 
One does not talk of a high- 
class show as one does of a 
high-class shop. Show was 
therefore, I suggest mors 
consistent with the manner 
in which the Clue generalised. 
Sho« seemed to be the least 
apt because we speak of a 
pair of shoes and normally 
one shoe would be valueless. 

(Shot)—Whether or not it 
scores a hit depends largely 
on how well it is directed. 

158-27D 

Surely, whether or not a shot 
scores a hit depends entirely 
on how well it is directed. 
At any rate, it does so to 
such an extent that the un¬ 
qualified assertion was called 
for here, the Committee rea¬ 
soned, and the adverb “lar¬ 
gely” would have made an un¬ 
derstatement of the sentence 
completed by Shot. Show 
on the other hand, was open 
to no such O'bjection, since 
its success depends on many 
other factors besides success¬ 
ful direction. 

(Slow)—Thoughtful young 
men seldom keenly desire to 
marry such a girl. 209-14D 

(Shop)—When we discover a 
good one we generally re- 
command it to our friends. 

216-24D 

SHOWN, p.p., show; exhibited 
revealed. 

(Shorn)—Good points of sheep 
are usually more emphasized 
when the latter are this. 

28-22D 

From the sheep farmer's point 
of view, one of the most va¬ 
luable attributes of his sheep 
is their wool, the quality of 
which is emphasized and 
closlely eocamined when his 
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flocks are exhibited i.e. shown. 
It is seldom indeed that 
sheep are exhibited shorn of 
their rich coats, hence my 
selection of shown as the 
most apt solution of the Clue. 

SHOWS, n., pi. show. 

(Shops, Shots)—^Spectacular 
displays are common in Ame¬ 
rican ones. 56-25A 

(Shops)—Women who regnilarly 
patronise fashionable ones are 
. usually smartly dressed. 

76-lD 

(Shoes)—^New ones are often 
to stiff when first put on. 

108-250 

(Shops, Shoes)—Their appeal 
largely depends on their 
, superficial attractions. 191-9D 

We did not think it could con¬ 
vincingly be argued that the 
appeal of the average SHOP 
largely depends on its super¬ 
ficial attractions. Artistic 

V window dressing, pleasing 

( decoration and skilful display 

of goods are without doubt 
, helpful factors in attracting 

T potential customers to shops, 

J but in the last analysis it is 

^ service and value for money 

which together constitute the 
^ greatest appeal to the buying 

public. To our mind some- 

V what similar objections weak¬ 
ened the claims of SHOES, 
regarding which we felt tliat 
value for money and com¬ 
fort far outweighed the appeal 

! of mere appearance. On the 

1 other hand we thought it 

i could reasonably be asserted 

1 that the appeal of most forms 

of entertainment, pageantry 
' to display which are embraced 

; by the term SHOW^S does in 

^ a very great measure depend 

> on the jsuperficial attraction 
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of the latter. One of the 
chief essentials of a show is 
that it should be visually ap< 
pealing and no matter what 
its instrinsic merits may bt^ 
no show which is not present¬ 
ed as attractive as possible 
is likely to prove much of a 
success. 

SHOWY, adj., ostentatious, pomp¬ 
ous. 

(Snowy)—Such hair is some¬ 
times apt to make young wo¬ 
man less attractive to men. 

282-37A 

SHREW, n., a scold, usually a 
woman. 

(.Screw)—Marital relations are 
seldom happy when a spouse 
is this. 94-22D 

(Screw)—Conscientious mother 
of big family often seems to 
be this. 380-25D 

I( Screw)—Being pampered in 
childhood sometimes results 
in woman being this in later 
years. 385-314 

A SHREW is a brawling, trou¬ 
blesome woman; a SCRliiW 
is a stingy person, a skinflint. 
There was no doubt in our 
minds that a woman^s being 
pampered in childhood some¬ 
times causes her to be shrew 
in later years. But we saw 
little to relate her being pam¬ 
pered in childhood with her 
being a screw. Such a chilch 
hood may well make her cx-' 
travagant rather than stingy. 
(Screw)—As a rule, the more 
generous her husband the 
less likely a woman is io 
be-. 426-15A 

SHREWD, adj., sagacious, far- 
seeing, judicious. 

( Shrews) —^Argumentative wo¬ 
men who delight to criticizer 
are often mistScenly called. 

66-id 
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' The phraseology of the Clue 
contained nothing to justify 
the selection of shrews. The 
woman who can argue and cri¬ 
ticise may not always be lo¬ 
gical (this is a mere man's 
suggestion!) but she does at 
times employ her institution 
and the art of casuistry sufli- j 
ciently well to impress her 
listeners. But whether she 
be right or wrong, why should 
she be termed a shrew? A 
woman needs to be much 
more than merely argumen¬ 
tative and critical before 
there is the slightest justifi¬ 
cation for her being called 
a shrew. She must betray 
traces of irascibility, acerbity, 
spitefulness and pugnacious¬ 
ness, attributes which are not 
necessarily found in the wo¬ 
man who delights in argument 
and criticism. The solution 
shrews therefore was much 
too condemnatory to be appli¬ 
cable to this Clue. But 
it is certainly very easy to 
make the mistake of ascribing 
much more shrewdness than 
she in fact possesses to the 
type of women under discus¬ 
sion. 

(Shrews)—^Wastrels who marry 
such women often thereby 
become stronger and steadier 
in character 162-1 ID 

A wastrel is a profligate, a j 
good for nothing fellow. A \ 
shrew is a brawling, trouble- j 
some woman, a scold. It 
was questioned very much 
whether so frequently as 
often wastrels who marry 
SHREWS thereby become 
stronger and steadier in cha¬ 
racter. The Committee reflect¬ 
ed that the only contribution 
likely to be made Jby a shrew 
to such a refoimation would 
be the care^ she might impose 
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on the wastrel and the oense 
of responsibility he might in 
consequence acquire. But 
they observed that the refor¬ 
mation would have to be ef¬ 
fected by the wastrel himself, 
of his own volition. On the 
other hand, a shrewd wife 
would herself do much to 
strengthen and steady the 
character of a wastrel hus¬ 
band. SHREWD was there¬ 
fore held to be the apter solu¬ 
tion in view of the frequency 
denoted by often in the Clue. 

(Shrews)—Such women are 
seldom easily intimidated by 
men. 211-2 6 A 

Although these two words are 
derived from the same root, 
common usage has invested 
them with very different 
meanings now fully recog¬ 
nised in the dictionaries. 
A SHRIiW is a brawling, 
troublesome woman, a scold; 
whereas SHREWD means of 
an acute judgment, sagacious, 
astute. Whether shrews are 
so infrequently as seldom 
easily intimidated by men, 
we thought disputable. A 
shrew is a form of feminine 
bully and bullies, even femi¬ 
nine bullies, can be intimidat¬ 
ed when they are opposed by 
sufficiently strong characters, 
even if it be masculine cha¬ 
racters! On the other hand, 
shrew women are much more 
able to hold their own in 
such circumstances by dis¬ 
cerning the chinks in the 
masculine armour. 

(Shrews)—It is through man, 
the deceiver, that many wo-t 
men learn to be.! 

250-6D 

It was our opinion that usually 
shrews are, so to speak, ‘‘born 
and not made'' which inclined 
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us to our decision here. At 
any rate, we felt that usually 
a shrew is a shrew, or one in 
embryo, before she comes 
under the influence of man, 

* the deceiver, in the sense 
implied here. And we thus 
came to the conclusion that 
the word many would hav^c 
exaggerated the number of 
women who learn to be 
^ , 'SHREWS from man, decei¬ 
ver though he be! by the 
way, I wonder if the word 
learn influenced some solvers 
of this Clue to come to the 
right decision by the wrong 
roasoning. Perhaps they 
argudd that leaming and 
shrewdness being so closely 
associated was a point in fa¬ 
vour of SHREWD. I do not ! 
think there was much in i 
such an argument, because 
the word learn is also used 
loosely in the sense of 
acquiring, as a habit—for 

instance, when one says .some¬ 
body has learnt to tell lies. 
Having voiced our opinion of 
SHREWS, we agreed on 
SHREWD with little further 
comment, nor do I think much 
was needed. If man^s study 
is man, woman^s is at lea^t 
equally so! And in that 
study she reinforces intuition 
with the shrewdness of expe¬ 
rience, or many a woman 
does. 

(Shrews)—How often do men 
fail to recognise women as 
such untill after marrying 
them! 345-32A 

As we saw it, the words how 
often did not go far enough if 
taken to mean the frequency 
with which men who marry 
SHREWS fail to recogni.se 
them as such until after mar¬ 
riage. In that case, we, felt, 

. the gi*eater frequency deno- 
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ted by usually was called for 
because surely it is unusual 
for a man to marry a woman 
whom he knows to be a shrew 
And if the Clue read with 
SHREWS were taken to im¬ 
ply that wives so frequently 
as very often prove shrews, 
then surely it would have 
been an exaggeration (anti¬ 
cipating feminine approval 
of which, we bow our acknow¬ 
ledgement!). We believed, 
rather that women in court¬ 
ship very often show a soft 
and feminine front, reserving 
until after marriage the reve¬ 
lation of their shrewder qua¬ 
lities. Hence our choice of 
SHREWD. 

(Shrews)—Women who are- 

usually try to conceal tho 
fact from men. 410-19D 

SHREWS, n., pi. shrew. 

(Screws, Shrewd)—Such peo¬ 
ple are often very hard 
hearted. 280-2 ID 

The current meaning of 
SHREWD as suggested in 
this context is; of acute 
judgement sagacious, .sesible, 
discriminating, astute judici¬ 
ous. We could not associate 
these qualities of shrewdness 
with hard-heartedness in any 
such marked degree as that 
stated in the Clue. Hard¬ 
hearted means unfeeling, 
cruel, and in our view it would 
have been a misleading and 
unfair description of shrewd 
people to say that they are 
often very hard-hearted. 
Surely people on a lower in¬ 
tellectual plane are much 
more likely to be that in¬ 
clined. A screw, in the figu¬ 
rative sense intended to be 
understood here, is a miser a 
stingy or extortionate person 
a skinflint. We rea.3oned 
therefore that screws are 
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more than merely often very 
hard-hearted, and indeed 
questioned whether a person 
could be a miser without be¬ 
ing very hard-hearted. In 
the case of SHREWS we were 
satisfied that the Clue said 
neither too much nor too lit¬ 
tle. No need, I feel, to dilate 
on the characteristics of a 
shrew! In our judgment 
she is usually hard-heai-ted 
and often very much 30 ! 

(Shrewd)—Men who.se wives 
are—often envy men whose , 
wives are not! 374-1 ID , 

The Clue implied that the men * 
whose wives could be des- ' 
cribed by the Solution wore 
not contented husbands, or 
they would not so frequently 
as often envy other husbands. 
But surely wives who are 
SHREWD (i.e., sensible, as¬ 
tute, far-seeing) would be j 
quick to see their husbands* , 
discontent and, probably, to 1 
put matters right! We con- | 
ceded that a man whose wife ' 
is shrewd may sometimes envy ^ 
a man whose wife, while not i 
.being* shrewd, is beautiful. ! 
But beauty is not necessarily | 
allied with shrewdness—or I 
the lack of shrewdness! Ad- j 
mittedly, if the husband of a 1 
shrewd woman were errant i 
he might sometimes envy a 
man whose wife is not shrewd 
and is therefore perhaps blind 
to her husband's philander¬ 
ings! But in our view often 
denoted too high a degree of 
frequency for such cases. 
We preferred SHREWS as 
the Solution here because 
we felt that scolds, or braw- 
ing, troublesome women, 
would be more likely to make 
their hu^ands discontented 
than would wives who were 
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shrewd. Perhaps some of you 
considered that often denoted 
too low a degree of frequency 
when linked with SHREWS. 
But a wife who is a shrew 
may be more beautiful, a 
better cook, a better house¬ 
keeper, even a better mother 
than one who is not a shrew. 
And the husband of the 
shrew may appreciate the 
fact! 

(Shrewd)—In masculine eyes 
such women are apt to lack 
feminine charm. 389-16A 

Shrewd is commonly understood 
to mean sensible, astute. 
Now, surely it is reasonable 
to suppose that as a rule a 
shrewd woman would realize 
the importance of her having 
feminine charm—not least 
for men!—and if she W'ere 
not endowed with it, would 
do her best to cultivate it. 
A shrewd woman may or may 
not be cold and calculating 
at heart; but the average 
woman is adept at dissembl¬ 
ing, and how much ii\ore so 
a shrewd woman! Undoub¬ 
tedly, there are shrewd women 
who lack feminine charm in. 
masculine eyes, but we cer¬ 
tainly hesitated to go so far 
as to say of shrewd women in 
general that in masculine eyes 
they are apt to lack feminine 
charm perhaps some of you 
thought apt to lack understa¬ 
ted the case with the Solution 
SHREWS. But remember 
the view we took in consi¬ 
dering a recent Clue, that a 
woman who is a shrew may 
be more beautiful a better 
cook, a better housekeeper, 
even a better mother, than 
one who is not a shrew, 

SHRIEK, v.i., to call out in pierc-t^ 
ing or agonising tones. 
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(Shrink)—What many timid 
people do in fear. 27-23D 
I do not think it is too sweep¬ 
ing- a statement to say that 
all timid people shrink, cither 
perceptibly or within them¬ 
selves when under the indii- 
ence or fear. The word 
'‘many’* was a definite pointer 
^ to the superiority of Shriek, 
for it cannot be denied that j 
" with nerv'ous people, espe- j 
cially those of the timid sex, j 
extreme apprehension does j 
evoke involuntary vocal ex- ; 
pression. j 

<Shrink)—Threatened with ' 
danger woman is by nature 
more inclined than man to 
this. 165-13A 

'The words by nature definitely i 
weighed the scales in favour 
of SHRIEK. That women 
1 express their fear or terror 
more shrilly than men is un¬ 
deniable and this is certainly ' 
attributable to the fact that ! 
they are by nature constituted I 
differently to men. Pain j 
, ‘ jsometimes makes men shriek, • 
i>ut common experience i.m- ! 
g>ly testifies that comparative- j 
. ! ly few men are given to ' 
shrieking when confronted j 
with alarming or threatening i 
circumstances. Take *.he j 
familiar instance of a car I 
crash. More often than not 1 
a woman in such a situation ! 
immediately shrieks when the j 
inevitability of the impending | 
crash registers in her mind, | 
whereas a man as a rule au- 
.) tomatically compresses his j 
lips or clenches his teeth. 
With regard to SHRINK it 
was at least questionable 
whether women are by nature 
more inclined than men to do i 
this when threatened with j 
danger. Probably both sexes 
instinctively suffer this phy- ) 
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sical recoil more or less 
equally, although women are 
prone to a greater timidity 
than men in actively re¬ 
sisting or tackling the threa¬ 
tened danger. 

SHRINK, v.i., to become smaller, 
to recoil 

(Shriek)—It is apt to embarrass 
a friendly visitor when her 
approach makes a child. 

111-15A 

“Apt to” clearly indicated cor¬ 
rect solution. It might well 
he argued that a friendly visi¬ 
tor would virtually always be 
embarrassed if her approach 
made a child shriek. At any 
rate, this alternative would 
have called for the positive 
assertion, i.e., “It embarras¬ 
ses a friendly visitor when 
which form of expres¬ 
sion must be taken to permit 
of certain exceptions. On 
the other hand, for a child 
especially when in a fretful 
mood, to shrink from a per¬ 
son whom he or she would 
ordinarily welcome is fairly 
common. Thus there would 
be far from the same degree 
of certainly as to embarrass¬ 
ment with the alternative 
shrink, which accordingly 
justified the phrase “apt to.” 

(Shriek)—^Children are very 
apt to do this when startled. 

203-34A 

The Clue did not say that when 
startled children are merely 
apt to do whatever the solu¬ 
tion denoted. It said they 
are very apt to do so. The 
words very apt we felt, could 
reasonably be taken to imply 
almost a probability that 
whatever the tendency was 
would manifest itself in ac¬ 
tion. We hesitated to say 
that children so often 
SHRIEK when they are no 
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more than startled. Childhood 

I embraces the period of human 
, life up to the stage of ado- 

, lescence of youth. A child of, 

say, ten years who shrieked 
t when merely startled would i 
? be accounted hysterical, or i 
\ at least that way inclined. 

' Be it noted that to describe a 
< I>erson as startled who w'as 

- terrified would be a distinct i 
’ understatement. I'o SHRINK , 
I is clearly a much milder reac¬ 
tion to being startled and one, 
we reasoned, that w^ould be 
more normal to anyone out 
of the cradle stage. 

(Shriek)—Bully delights in . 
making timid person this. 

228-13D 

By its phrasing, particularly the 
w^ord delights, the Clue could 
be taken to imply that bullies 
are not uncommonly in the 
f habit of doing w’hatever the 

! .solution indicated. With 

* SHRIEK such an implication 

* would clearly have been an 

^ exaggeration. Moreover the 

^ sound of a shriek usually car- 

(’ ries far which may by no 

means suit the purpose of the 

- bully. The more moderate 
SHRINK -was in our view 
susceptible to no such objec- ; 
tions. 

(Shriek)—It is difficult to be j 
patient with persons who this 
at the least sign of danger. 

238-29A : 

Wq did not think the statement | 
made by the Clue went nearly 1 
far enough in relaion to the I 

- possible solution SHRIEK. ! 

J Clearly people disposed to | 

' this vocal expression of terror 

on the slightest provocation 
' must be fundamentally hys- 

^ terical, and patience with such 

1 persons would not only be 

' more than difficult but positi- 

* vely unwise. That it is 
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difficult to be patient witH 
the timid or craven hearted 
people who SHRINK at the 
least sign of danger we held 
to be a justifiable assertion. 
(Shriek)—^What the dentist of¬ 
ten causes us to do! ^55-8D 
(Shriek)—Nowadays young 
women rarely this at the 
sight of blood. 291-33A 
The clear inference here was 
that in days gone by young 
women w'ore prone to shriek 
or shrink at the sight of blood 
much more frequently than 
are modern young women. 
The sight of blood does not 
n^»cesparily mean a gory ac¬ 
cident or a wound sustained 
in conflict, it may be a slight 
cut or pinprick. We did not 
believe that at any time has 
the mere sight of blood in 
itself caused young women, 
other than neurotics, to 
SHRIEK. That young wo¬ 
men in days gone by were 
often prone to SHRINK at 
the sight of blood, we w’^ere 
readier to concede. This is 
supported by many illustra¬ 
tions in literature, particu¬ 
larly the literature, of Vic¬ 
torian times, during which 
period young W’^omen were 
steeped in artificiality and 
w^ere encouraged to believe 
that excessive sensitiveness 
w^as proper to, and enhanced 
the attractions of their sex. 
But fluttering femininity and 
a capacity to swoon delicately 
are no longer considered 
desirable attributes. *rhe 
young women of today both 
by upbringing and experience 
are imbued with a healthy: 
realism and we agreed that, 
with but a comparatively few 
exceptions, their reaction 
not only to the sight of nlood 
but to other far more unplea* 
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sant spectacles, is one of prac¬ 
tical commonsense. 

(Shriek)—We are apt to be 
exasperated by persons who 
this at the least alarm. 

347-CD 

BHUN, v.t., avoid. 

(Stun)—Insulting* behaviour 

’ often makes one want to 
—.—** a person. 114-33A. 

(Stun)—The most good nature 1 
of us often feel strong de- | 
sire to this person who con- | 
tantly boasts. 297-1 ID j 

(Stun)—Many a man would 
this his mother-in-law if he 
weren't afraid of the conse¬ 
quences! 329-15D 

(Stun)—How tiresome it usual¬ 
ly is when Ve have to be 
cordial with person we should 
like to this! 376-L)D 

The Committee felt it would be 
unduly restrained to say it is 
usually no more than tiresome 
or even very tiresome when 
we have to be cordial with a 
person we should like to 
STUN. Be it noted that the 
exclamation mark here was 
called for by the exclamatory 
how and did not in itself 
denote flippancy. The Com¬ 
mittee preferred the milder 
term SHUN, as agreeing more 
with the restraint in the Clue. 
<Stun)—The longer our run of 
bad luck, the more good for¬ 
tune seem.s to-us. 41.5-15D 

(Stun) — Women sometimes 
pretends she would like to— 
man she loves! 422-24D 
( Stun) - —iRancour sometimes 
causes vagrant to-his fel¬ 
lows! 4 4 9-32A 

SHUNNED, p. p. fthun. 

(Stunned)—T r a g i c bereave¬ 
ment sometimes causes person 
to be this for a time. 244-32A 
Probably most solvers felt that 
STUNNED was not very 
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strong here because it is 
more frequently than some¬ 
times that a tragic bereave¬ 
ment causes a person to be 
stunned. Moreover, the 
words for a time seemed 
rather dragged in with this 
Alternative. But perhaps 
some of those solvers also 
had difficulty in reconciling 
SHUNNED with the Clue, 
since to shun a person who 
has been tragically bereaved 
might at first thought seem 
to be unhuman. But shunned 
need mean no more than avoi¬ 
ded. And we agreed that a tra¬ 
gic bereavement does some¬ 
times cause a person to be 
avoided for a time, not 
throug any thoughtlessness 
or lack of sympathy—on the 
contrary Kipling makes the 
point graphically in The Com¬ 
forters ‘‘....The quivering 
chin, the bitten lip, the cold 
and sweating brow, later may 
yearn for fellowship—not 
now, you ass, not now!. . . 

SHY, adj., nervously retiring, 
bashful. 

(Sly, Spy)—Person who is thU 
usually suffers in consequence. 

37-12D 

At first sight each of the solu¬ 
tions. Spy, 'Sly and Shy may 
have seemed equally apu 
answers to the Clue. But 
closer examination showed 
that the two first mentioned 
were vulnerable to criticism. 
For instance, is there any 
justification for asserting that 
a spy usually suffers in con¬ 
sequence of his activities? 
This would be tantamount to 
saying that most spies are 
caught and punished—hut 
are they? Again, can it 
truthfully be said that a sly 
person usually suffers through 
nis or her slyness? Is it uct 
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woefully apparent that sly¬ 
ness, especially that in which 
tiie fair se3c excels, is often 
the means of a person gain¬ 
ing a coveted position or re¬ 
ward? But the solution shy 
is proof against any such ob- j 
jcctions and I submit that the | 
person who is shy does usually | 
suffer by this disability. Are ! 
not agonies of self-conscious- 1 
ness, exaftpjerated fears and 1 
other similar tortures expe- ! 
rienced by the average vie- , 
tim of shyness? ; 

(Spy)—'Cross-examination na-1 
turally acutely embarrasses ; 
person who is this. 50-21A ! 

The phrase ^‘naturally acutely ; 
embarrasses’* was a clear 
pointer to Shy. A Spy, be 1 
he worthy of the name, is • 
never actually embarrassed : 
by cross-examination because ! 
he is, by nature of his cal ling j 
always more or' less prepared ; 
for such a contingency. But j 
a shy person, being by nature 
timid and self-conscious, 
would ‘'naturally” feel ex¬ 
treme discomfort under the 
stress of cross-examination. 

(Sky, Sly)—Sullenness often 
spoils appearance of the. 

106-17D 

(Spy, Sly)—Such a person na-i 
turally shuns publicity. ! 

147-34A i 

The unqualified nature of the j 
assertion and the adverb | 
“naturally” made shy an ideal i 
solution. The remaining! 
alternatives were less apt 
because either a sly person 
or a spy may not be 
naturally inclined to shun 
publicity. Thus he may do 
so because it is expedient is 
another thing. But for that 
matter, it might conceivably 
be expedient for a spy in a 
particular role to court pub- 
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licity! And alas! does not 
many a public figure who 
clearly revels in the limelighi; 
lay himself open to the charge 
of slyness? 

(Sly, Spy)—How often is such 
a person his own worst 
enemy! 208-4DA 

(Sly)—Such a person is some¬ 
times surprisingly spitful. 

232-31D 

Perhaps some solvers, giving 
little heed to the word sur¬ 
prisingly, read this Clue as 
saying that the person re¬ 
ferred to is only sometimes 
spiteful, and summarily dis¬ 
missed SLY because clearly 
such a person is spiteful 
more frequently than that. 
But the Clue did not say sly 
persons are only sometimes 
spiteful, it merely said in 
effect that their spitefulness 
i.s sometimes surprising. Our 
objection to SLY was that 
such a person’s spitefulness is 
seldom surprising, because, 
obviously, spitefulness is al¬ 
most complementary to a na¬ 
ture that is cunning, wily, 
hypocritical. Whether a 
SHY person is spiteful so 
frequently as often was be¬ 
side the point. We readily 
agreed that he can be spite¬ 
ful and is in fact, sometimes 
surprisingly so—surprisingly, 
because he seems too timid 
for such an intensity of feel¬ 
ing. The explanation of his 
spitcfulness is simply repres¬ 
sion—but, again, that is an¬ 
other matter. 

(Sly, Spy)—^Discerning people 
seldom take very long to dis¬ 
cover that a person is this. 

259-34A 

Clearly many extremely discern¬ 
ing people often take a long 
time to discover that a person 
is a SPY. We thought it 
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equally true that even the 
most discerning people more 
frequently than seldom take 
a long time to find out that 
a person is SLY. Readers of 
Shakespeare will recall that 
it took several discerning 
people a very long time to 
discover the true character 
of lago, the archprototypo 
of slyness. And judging j 
from common observation we i 
thought that many of his | 
more practised disciples .are j 
equally successful in dissimu- ' 
lating their cunning and hy- , 
pocrisy. Solvers who did ; 
not give sufficient thought 
to this Clue may have been , 
of the opinion .that it calls ■ 
for no discernment to di.s- • 
cover that a person is shy. 
In our view this is by no ; 
means true. Shyness exhi¬ 
bits itself in many ways. , 
Very often, for instance a , 
^ person seems unnecessarily ' 
curt or abrupt in manner and 
the undisceming fail to ap- ! 
predate that this may be | 
due to shyness, as it frequent- ! 
ly is. Discerning persons, j 
on the other hand, though 
they may be mi.sled occa- | 
sionally, are less hasty in ■ 
their judgment of people and j 
are more alive to the emo- ; 
tions which influence beha- i 
viour. For these reasons j 
we considered that the .state- ' 
ment completed by SHY was i 
not only defensible, but apt. ; 

(Sly)—Lack of courage often 
makes person this. 282-29A I 

■ We took the view that if lack ! 

^ of courage, so common a ! 
shortcoming, were so condu- j 
cive to slyness then there j 
would be many more sly peo- j 
plei than there are in the 
world. In other words, we 
felt it would be unduly sweep- i 
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ing to say that lack of cou¬ 
rage often makes a person 
SLY. True it may often 
be a contributory factor, but 
that is another thing. To 
be SHY is very short of being 
sly, and we did not think 
that often went too far with 
this Solution. We were o]) 
timistic enough to believe 
that there are many more shj 
people than there are sij 
people in the world. 

(Sly)—Harsh criticism is np 
to make child who is tlii; 
more so. 329-34.‘\ 

(Sly, Spy)—People who disliki 
talking about themselves an 
often mistakenly thought to 
be this. 341-2 M 

(Sly, Spy)—Most men an 
sometimes given to this ’le 
haviour. 344-1 Si 

(Sly)—Lonely life tends n 
make person this. 356-201 
That a lonely life may tend ti 
make a person suspicious o 
people and therefore SLI 
we conceded. But in ou 
view the implication with thi 
Alternative, that a lonely lii 
life tends to make virtuall 
any person (or people ii 
general) sly, was too swe.‘J 
ing. We thought it literal! 
untrue and also unfair to hu 
manity in general. Man 
people lead lonely lives b 
choice, retaining only a sma 
circle of friends, but to thei 
they are perhaps more siriooi 
than gregarious people ai 
to hosts of acquaintanct 
When people lead lone 
lives, however, their compar 
tive solitude and remot' H’j 
from the outside world tei 
to make them nervous of ‘ 
and we agreed, therefoj' 
that SHY was a good Soli 
tion. J 
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( Sly, Spy) —oun,g women seem, 
to be more commonly this by! 
disposition than youn^f men i 
379-35AI 

(Sly, Spy)—How hard it some-i 
times is to help people who j 
are this! 390-3lA; 

(Sly)—A middle-ajred spi/isteri 

is often-when questioned . 

about her age. 41(>-24A 

lYLY, ad., in a shy way. 

(Slyly)—Flirtatious young* wo¬ 
men lower their eyes thus 
when they encounter bold 
masculine glances. 105-20A 
lYNESS, n., shy; Reseiwedness, 
caution, suspicion. 

(Slyness)—If we . stopped to 
think what causes-in peo¬ 

ple we might be more sympa¬ 
thetic towards them. 422-15D 
CK, adj., ill, disgusted. 

(Sink)—Often it is sheer fright, 
that makes a nervous swim 
mer this. 114-15D 

(Sack, Sock, Suck)—How ex¬ 
asperating it is to get this 
and know one has only one¬ 
self to blame! 292-40.4 

(Sack)—One is apt to lose oa 
tience with person who seems 
always to be getting this. 

336-30A 

(Sack, Sock)—As a rule, eld¬ 
erly people are more likely 
to be upset than young peo¬ 
ple when they get- 

432-15D 

We preferred SICK because of 
the careful way in which the 
statement was qualified with 
the words as a rule and mor-^ 
likely to be. We thought 
that elderly people arc so 
much more prone than young 
people to being upset when 
they got the SACK that a 
more positive statement was, 
called for with this alterna¬ 
tive. For an elderly person 
to get the sack may well be 
a very heavy blow—a much 
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heavier blow than for a 
young person. We did not 
think elderly people are so 
much more prone than young 
I>eople to be upset when 
they get sick and that 
therefore the Solution SICK 
accorded better with the 
double modification as a rule 
and more likely to be. 

SIDE, n., a party, arrogance. 

(Size)—Outstanding this inevit-^ 
ably cause.? boy to be ragged 
at School. 103-16D 

To rag, in the sense implied in 
this Clue, means “to reprove 
severely, scold or tomient’% 
and it is seldom that outstand¬ 
ing size is the cause of a boy 
being treated thus at school 
Extreme corpulence or lean¬ 
ness is the cause of many boy9 
being chaffed by their school 
fellows, but chaffing is not 
ragging. Moreover, an out¬ 
standing big boy, if he be 
well proportioned, usually 
commands but respect and 
admiration at school. Side 
is superciliousness and con-* 
ceit and these are as abnoxi- 
ous to the average school-boy 
as they are to the average 
adult, One of the healthi¬ 
est correctives of these offen¬ 
sive traits in a youngster is 
the merciless ragging which 
he receives from his dovas- 
tatingly candid schoolmates. 

(Size)—Discerning people are 
seldom intimidated by an ad¬ 
versary’s this 147-7D 

Side was clearly meant in its 
slang sense i.e., “a pretenti¬ 
ous and supercilious manner, 
swagger”. The statement 
completed by this alterna¬ 
tive was thus a reasonable 
one. Size was less apt from 
whatever angle it was consi¬ 
dered. In the first place 
'size” itself was inadequate, 
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strictly speaking. Some 
such adjective as ‘‘fomidable” 
or “bigger'' would have had 
to be read into the Clue with 
; this alternative as the solu- 
i tion. Even then, and pre¬ 
suming the situation was one 
in which physical strength 
counted, it is notworthy that 
, a large-sized person may be 
; merely corpulent and by no 
means muscular. ,On the 
other hand, if we take t^izc 
to mean superior brawn, then 
it may well be questioned 
whether the resultant state¬ 
ment is true, for surely dis¬ 
cerning people are at least 
sometimes intimidated by an 
adversary's superior brawn. 
(Size)—The timid apt to be 
unduly impressed by a bully's 
this. 276-2 ID 

Bullies are by no means always 
bulky, indeed many a under¬ 
sized man is endowed with a 
bullying disposition and makas 
up in arrogant and domineer¬ 
ing selfassertion what he 
lacks in stature. SIZE, 
therefore, was a weak Alter¬ 
native here. SIDE in ihe 
sense which applied here, 
means an assumption of supe¬ 
riority, swagger, etc., an at¬ 
titude very commonly adopted 
by bullies for the express 
purpose of intimidating an 
opponent or prospective vic¬ 
tim. That this form of blus¬ 
ter is apt to prove successful 
with the timid is alas! only 
too true. 

SIGH, v.i., to breathe deep and 
long, to mourn. 

(Sign)—How often do many 
of us this for things which 
we cannot afford! 186-oiA 
Most of us sometimes sign for 
things we cannot afford and 
many of us do so more fre¬ 
quently than sometimes. The 
degree of frequency indicated 
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in the Clue by many and of tei 
made SIGH an apt solutior 
SIGN was adjudged to be lei 
apt because of the relativel 
restricted number of the pec 
pie who as customers run ac 
counts, which number wa 
further restricted to thoo 
who often (not merely som< 
times) sign for things thr 
cannot afford. To say man 
of us are often guilty of sue 
indiscretions would be in 
nature of an exaggeration. 

SIGHS, n., sounds of grief c 
sorrow. 

(Sikhs)—There are a lot aboi 
India. 10-5 

(Fight, Might, Right)—Oft< 
provoked by strong jealous 
109-12 

SIGHT, n., vision, appcaraiu 
spectacle. 

(Fight)—<Most of us would 
out of our way to see a thi 
ling one. 159-1( 

Fight as the solution would ha 
resulted in an overstatemei 
The Committee question 
whether even the majority 
us like to see a fight, 1 
alone like it so much as 
go out of our way to a 
one. Sight was adjudg 
the apter, since this alters 
tive included all thrilli 
sights and the resultant < 
servation made ample alio 
ance for the exclusion of the 
who would not go out of fch* 
way to see a thrilling sijL 
because it was a fight. 

(Fight)—Most youngsters enj 
good this. 235-2 

(Light, Night)—Bad this 
poor excuse for driver v 
has accident. 256-2 

First of all we noted that 
assertion provided for in 
Clue was categorical, 
being qualified with any si 
word as usually. In < 
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view NIGHT suffered from 
v^ueness at least compared 
with the other Solutions. Al¬ 
ternatively, one interpretation 
of the phrase bad night mig:ht 
constitute a good excuse 
for a driver who has an ac¬ 
cident. A night on which 
a cyclone occurs could be des¬ 
cribed as a bad one. And 
if on such a night a tree or j 
overhead wire falls across I 
the driver’s road or his vision 
is suddenly obscured by a I 
cloudburst, then the badness 
of the night might be a good 
excuse for an accident! 
s i m i 1 a r 1 y, a bad LIGHT 
need not be a poor excuse, 
particularly if that 
light is not his own and is 
one on which he may reason¬ 
ably expect to rely. For in- i 
stance, if the rear light of a 
car he is overtaking is so had 
as to be practically invisible, 
then the circumstances might 
well be regarded as extenuat¬ 
ing in. the event of his collid¬ 
ing with the car SIGHT we j 
felt is reasonable to read as j 
refeiring to the normal vision | 
of a driver (with glasses, if i 
necessary); and if that is so ! 
bad as to cause an accident, 
Or be a contributary cause, 
then, surely, he should not 
he driving. 

IGHTS, n., pi. sight.. 

(Fights)—We see many grue¬ 
some ones on the film these | 
days. 143-i 6U j 

GN, n., a mark, token, indica- j 
tion, wonder. | 

(Sigh)—^Lover is encouraged i 
by. 4-15D 

My reason for selecting ''Sign*’ 
was that a “Sigh” often leavse 
« lover in doubt as to the 
T'eason which promjpted it. 
whereas a “Sign” is a definite 
Indication that invites res¬ 
ponse. 


(Sigh)—It is often difficult to 
repress one of impatience 
when listening to a bore. 

207-33A 

SIGN, which embraced all ex¬ 
pressions of impatience in-^ 
eluding sighs, was more con¬ 
sistent with the adverb often. 
Sometimes would have been 
more appropriate, we felt 
with SIGH as the solution. 
Only some people are given 
to expressing their impatience 
with sighs and can thus hav^e 
difficulty in repressing one 
W’hen listening to a bore. 
Others are given to doing so 
with a gesture of the hand or 
an exclamation. 

(Sigh)—When striving to hide 
keen disappointment, how 
hard it usually is not to give 
slightest this. 393-J 4D 

(Carefully noting the words how 
hard it usually is, the Ccm-* 
mittee preferred SIGN here 
because it embraced all man¬ 
ner of indications that one is 
disappointed, including facial 
expressions. The SIGH is a 
-popular device of the novelist. 
He causes his characters to 
sigh with longing, with relief, 
with satisfaction and vdth dis¬ 
appointment, Particularly 
does he use the sigh to make 
disappointment realistic. But 
is it such an automatic ex¬ 
pression of disappointment aa 
the Clue read with this Alter¬ 
native would have implied? 
Is the impulse to sigh so 
strong that when striving to 
hide even keen disappoint¬ 
ment we usually find it so 
hard not to sigh? Asking 
ourselves these questions, wo 
thought that SIGH was leas 
apt than SIGN. 

SIGNED, p. p., sign; marked with 
a signature. 
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^Sinned)—When you’ve done 
this, you may he committed. 

21-14A 

If you have sig:ned any paper 
or document you may have 
committed yourself to a,ny 
number of obligations, but if i 
you’ve ‘sinned’—and who , 
amongst us has not?—you , 
may never be found out or 
committed in any sense of the 
word. 

SIGNS, n., pL sign. 

(Sighs)—One can usually tell 
from numerous these W’hon a 
young girl is in love. 80-1D 

That later may be taken a va¬ 
riety of feminine moods cind 
simply that a young girl’s 
sighs are numerous does not 
point to her being in love. ‘ 
Some competitors seem to 
think that love-sick maiden , 
sighs no more and a few even 
to question almost whether 
she really exists today! Such 
cynicism is divorced com- ^ 
monsense. But whereas the! 
modern young girl is more! 
practised in the art of dis¬ 
sembling, I wonder whether 
even the swooning damsel in • 
Crinoline usually betrayed her 
affections merely by sighs, i 
The adjective “young” ap¬ 
parently misled many solvers. 
Perhaps they reasoned that a 
girl answering to this descrip- ' 
tion would be Jess dissimulat-, 
ing than her elder sisters, and , 
so might be apt to reveal her i 
love by unusually sigiiificaiit ’ 
sighs. Now' to my way of! 
thinking the most striking •’ 
change that has been wrought! 
in womankind is the sophi.sti- | 
cation of girls who would i 
have been regarded but a j 
^ generation or so ago as child- j 
ren of tender years. So much i 
for the weakness of Sighs. ; 
\ The alternative Signs, on the 
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other hand, survived cri 
analysis with flying cole 
Young girls are inclinec 
be more secretive than t 
on the threshhold of wor 
hood. In my opinion, 1 
ever, the discerning ob 
ver can usually tell by ^ 
ous signs—including si 
may be—that a young gii 
in love. Her views are o 
altered, her interests pr 
bly changxd to conform t 
the beloved’s and in her g( 
ral de'ueanour as a rule 
many symptoms of 
Cuijid’s magic spell. 

(Sijihs')—Unhappy won 

usually reveal their feel 
by many these. 14 [ 

Perhaps some solvers argue 
themselves that virtually 
unhappy v/omen reveal t 
feelings by many signs 
eluding sighs). But a 
about the art of dessemb 
in which women are so r 
tised? I reasoned that « 
was the apter in vieA^ 
usually, and that sighs w 
have required an adverb, 
as often, implying a k 
degree of frequency. 

(Sighs)—Women are more 
on than men to conVfe 
their feelings by exprei 
- 425- 

silk, n., cloth or thread n 
of fibrous substance prod' 
by silkworms. 

(Sick)—iShould not be subj 
ed to rough treatment. 34 

All over the world, with : 
exceptions, sick persons 
treated gently. Instinct 
manity and civilisation 
mand that the sick she 
be given care and considf 
tion. But woe the lot 
silk. She is so fine, so d 
cate, yet how she suffers 
the hands of the inconsic 




SILKY 


SILKY 


ate! The cruel washermaid 
twists and tortures her frail 
constitution, and in a thou¬ 
sand ways her nobility and | 
aristocracy are rudely hum- j 
bled. And then, that diabo- '< 
lical instrument, the iron!.' 
No wonder the compiler has i 
been moved to appeal on her ' 
behalf. | 

ILKY, adj., smooth, soft. j 

(Sulky)—Beware of the wo-i 
man whose tongue is this. i 
22-15Di 

A woman with a Sulky tongue 
is her own danger-signal and ! 
a few fail to avoid her. But • 
her sister with a Silky tongue ! 
through this irresistible asset j 
not only easily wins confi-1 
dence and intimacy which I 
she may betray or exploit but 
also has very great powers of 
persuasion. It is often diffi¬ 
cult to calculate the influence 
of such a woman until it is 
too late. Therefore, beware 
indeed of the charmer whose 
tongue is Silky. 

(Silly)—Women often affect 
this kind of manner to mis¬ 
lead a man. 167-15A 

The unqualified term women 
clearly referred to woman in 
general, old and young alike. 
Man was similarly wide in 
its application. The Commit¬ 
tee observed that virtually 
all women often affect a silky 
manner when they wish to 
mislead a man—and, for that 
matter, at least sometimes 
when they wish to mislead 
another woman. On the other 
hand, affected stillness of 
manner is only common to 
Women still young enough to 
be reasonably coquettish and 
is largely reserved for men 
who it may be supposed, are 
susceptible to it. 


(Sally,, Silly)—^This kind of 
speech is apt to make one feel 
uncomfortable. 228-17A 

(Silly, Sulky)—Intelligent per¬ 
sons are apt to be exasperat¬ 
ed by this kind of personal 
criticism. 325-28D 

The significant words here were 
intelligent persons. Such per¬ 
sons are not as a rule easily 
exasperated and in our opi¬ 
nion, would be more likely to 
ignore or smile at either 
SILLY or SULKY personal 
criticism, assessing it at its 
true worth. But suave or 
bland, i.c. SILKY personal 
criticism is an affront to the 
intelligence and for this rea¬ 
son we considered the state¬ 
ment completed by this Solu¬ 
tion justifiable. 

(Silly)—^Vain people are often 
easily exploited by such 
praise. 343-18A 

(Silly, Sulky)—One is often at 
a loss to know how best to 
deal with person who is this. 

365-23D 

Silky means, suave, bland, 
smooth, and, recalling the oc¬ 
casions on which we had been 
at a loss to know how best 
to deal with such a person; 
we»5.^It that SILKY provided 
an ideal Solution here. Silki- 
ness is often such an inscrut¬ 
able quality that there is 
little or nothing to “get one’s 
teeth into”. It is negative, as 
it were. Sulkiness or silliness, 
on the other hand, is more 
positive and with either there 
is more to be guided by. As 
a rule they indicate definite 
and (alas!) not uncommon 
mental conditions — mental 
conditions, moreover, that 
one does not normally asso¬ 
ciate with subtlety. 
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(Silly) — Women are more . SIN, n., offence against God 
susceptible than men to rigrht, transgression; v.i., 

flattery. 427-1D offend against divine or m* 

SILLY, adj., simple, foolish, law. 

senseless. (Wm)~Many gamblers cor 

(Silly)—Sensible man usually tently do this. 16-1 

tries to avoid society of wo- (Din)—Kill-joy's idea of : 

man whose manner with him 26-! 

is this. 103-4A (Sun)—One needs to be str 

When a woman's manner with to withstand continual o? 

a man is Silky she is subtly sure to his. 35-. 

flattering, gracious and ob-< (Sun)—Often makes thi 

liqucly enticing. Useless dal- i uncomfortably hot for u 
liance with her be dangerous ' 86-* 


to his interest there is no 
reason, 1 suggest* why a sen¬ 
sible man should seek to 
avoid the society of a woman 
who behaves thus with him. 
Being sensible he can appraise 
her comments and manner at 
their true i^rth and adapt 
his own behaviour according¬ 
ly. Silkiness is common to all 
Eve’s daughters and it is oft¬ 
en most charmingly employ¬ 
ed by the type of woman 
whose mind, personality and 
company might strongly ap¬ 
peal to a “sensible man". 
Silliness, however, often can¬ 
not be ameliorated or com¬ 
bated without recourse to 
rudeness or brusqueness and 
to circumvent such discour¬ 
tesy a sensible man usually 
prefers to avoid a woman 
whose company can give him 
no pleasure because her man¬ 
ner with him is silly. 

(Salty, Sally)—^Politeness often 
requires us to pertend to be 
amused by such a remark. 

432-21D 

(Silky)—^As a rule we're care¬ 
ful what we say to person 
who is this. 447-36A 

SIMPLE, adj., single, unaffected, 
plain, uncultivated. 

(Single)—Such a man, parti- 
“ cularly if rich, needs to be 
' extra wary of designing 
. women! i67-15D 


The solution depended on w 
ther one gave the Clue a u 
rative or literal meani 
Sin required the former , 
Sun the latter. The fipt 
live meaning was the in 
reasonable. The Sun does 
so much literally make thi 
hot for us as make us hot. 
is transgression against div 
law or the principles of ni 
ality. It has often causec 
man to incur the hostility 
his fellows and thus m 
things uncomfortably hot 
him. 

(Din)—How widely varied 
our views as to what cor 
tutesthis! 142-1 

Sin seemed to be the aptej 
view of the emphatic nai 
of the statement contemj 
ed. Our views as to what; 
stitutes sin are indeed wi 
varied, so much so that o 
what some condemn as 
' others laud as virtue! Thi 
of course, largely due tc 
ligious convictions. Our v 
as to what constitutes a 
are clearly less varied. 
(Son, Sun)—The more gli 
this is the more discor 
one is likely to suffer 
it. 169 

(Son)—Average man sr 
takes very severe view 
judging his own, 26c 
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SIN 


(.Son)—Really bad one some¬ 
times mars man’s life. 

300-31A 

In this admittedly rather open 
Clue, we preferred SIN be¬ 
cause we felt even a really 
bad SON seldom mars a man’s 
lifa. Those last few words 
were very far-reaching in 
their implication. And, after 
all, the father may be little or j 
in no way to blame for a 1 
son’s badness (at least in his j 
own opinion). Moreover, J 
there is always hope that oven i 
the worst son will reform.' 
Again, the father may have I 
other children, whose virtues; 
make up for, in some degree ; 
at any rate, the bad one’s i 
vices. It has been written ! 
that *‘evGry large family has ■ 
its angel and its demon”. So; 
much for Son. I know that 
in the past the Committee 
have criticised the word SIN 
as an Alternative because of 
its vagueness. IBut there was 
no ambiguity about the 
words really bad ones; they 
put the sin mentioned in a 
dehnitc category. I’he worst 
crimes, like murder, may 
well be called really bad sin.,*, 
and therefore it is surely no 
exaggeration to say that a | 
really bad sin sometimes 
mars a man’s life. j 

(Son)'—^Most people seem to! 
think that only they are able j 
fairly to judge their own. j 

34t)-16A| 

“No man can justly censure or j 
condemn another, because, j 
indeed no man truly knows! 
another” wrote Sir Thomas 1 
iBrowne. Is a man better able 1 
to judge his own 'Sin? Whar- j 
ever the answer to that cjues- j 
tion may be, we were whole- j 
heartedly in agreement with [ 
the sentiment expressed here 


with the chosen Solution, i.e., 
most people seem to think 
that only they are able fair-, 
ly to judge their own sin. 
Our objection to SON was 
based largely on the fact that 
with this Alternative the word 
judge had a much wider ap¬ 
plication. It could mean judge 
merits as well as demerits. 
There are many circumstan¬ 
ces in which normal people 
neither think nor seem to 
think that only they are able 
fairly to judge their own son. 
Take, for instance, a lad at 
school. Do many parents 
think that only they (and not 
his teachers) are able fairly 
to judge his,scholastic abili¬ 
ties? Or do many parents 
think that only they (and not 
his boss) arc able fairly to 
judge their son’s ability at 
a job of which they may be 
quite ignorant. 

(Din)—As a rule, sensible 
people are tolerant of a 
child’s this. 386-26A 

(Son)—Good -man’s this is 
usually judged more harshly 
than bad man’s. 390-220 

A SIN committed by a g^ood 
man shocks people and gives 
rise to the suspicion that he 
is a hypocrite. And, such is 
human nature, the sin thus’ 
tends to be magnified. We 
saw less reason for assuming 
that a good man’s SON should 
be judged more harshly than 
a bad man’s. In this case one 
had to assume not only that 
those who do the judging 
know the person judged (as 
with SIN), but that they 
know, or know about, his 
father. Moreover, although a 
good man may pass on many 
characteristics to his son, the 
son is, after all, a distinct in¬ 
dividual, responsible for hia 
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own actions if he is of the 
, ag*e of discretion. And he 

might have an entirely iiiff- 
erent outlook on life from 
, his father's. 

(Tin)—^Nowadays young people 
seem to be much more casual 
about this than were their 
parents. 399-13A 

(Son)j—^Man’s attitude tow- 
wards-is often very re¬ 

vealing to shrewd judge of 
character. 431-13 4 

( Kin)—Generally speaking, 

rake seems quite oblivious 

even of his own -! 

449-22A 

SING, v.i., to utter a song, to 
make a sound as of singing. 
, (Ring)—'Most opera stars do 
; this well. 12-7A 

(Sink)—Unexpected good for¬ 
tune sometimes makes a per¬ 
son- - 111-3 6A 

(Sink)—Jealous reproach from 
his beloved naturally makes 
an ardent wooer’s heart do 
this. 152-lD 

Probably with nothing has there 
been more metaphorical play 
than with the heart. The pro¬ 
cesses it undergoes are infi¬ 
nite. It burns, it melts, it 
turns to stone, it drops, it 
breaks in two, it is eaten, it 
is stolen, it sings! And sing 
the committee felt sure the 
wooer’s heart does in the cir¬ 
cumstances postulated in the 
clue! For his beloved being 
jealous they reasoned, would 
be taken by the ardent wooer 
as a sure indication that his 
love is reciprocated. 

(Sink)—^It’s often difficult to 
conceal one’s feelings when 
one hears something that 

^ makes one’s heart - 

427-8D 

In the Commonsense Cross¬ 
word No. 346 the following 
I, Clue appeared: ‘‘When he 


feels this in company aver¬ 
age man usually finds it hard 
to conceal to face.” 'the 
Alternatives were SAD and 
MAD, and SAD was chosen 
as the apter solution. We 
thought that a similar prob¬ 
lem was presented in the pre¬ 
sent Clue when read with 
SINK, and saw no good rea¬ 
son for changing the opinion 
previously expressed. We 
thought that usually rather 
than often would have been 
better with SINK. Qn the 
other hand, we did not think 
it so frequently difficult to 
conceal one’s feelings when 
one hears something that 
makes one’s heart SING. 

SINGERS, n., persons who sings. 
(Sinners)—.Some seem com¬ 
pletely insensitive to the feel¬ 
ings of those whom they 
affect! 35-lD 

Sinners could have very easily 
been rejected by any one who 
intelligently noted the word 
“seem” in the Clue itself and 
the exclamation mark at the 
end of it. Surely, there is no 
question of ‘seeming’ at all 
in the case of sinners and it 
is a downright fact that they 
are insensitive to the feelings 
of those whom they affect. It 
is only in the case of ‘Simm¬ 
ers’ that the word ‘seem’ nts 
in with the Compiler’s excla¬ 
matory comment. The excla¬ 
mation mark at the end was a 
sure and open pointer that 
the answer was something 
which might or might not be 
true in fact but which appear¬ 
ed to be justifiable conclusion. 

SINGES, n., effects of scorching 
or burning. 

(Singer)—Sensations caused 

by “-” sometimes makes 

one’s scalp tingle. 67-2D 
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SINGS, third person sing. sing. 
(Sinks)—Hard indeed is the | 
heart that never does this! j 
242-lOD I 

SINNEiR, n., one who sins. 

(Singer)—^Even the most toler- ' 
ant person’s patience is apt i 
to be exhausted by a tbor- i 
oughly bad one. 227-iOD , 

(Singer)—;Even the worst this 
can improve by making real i 
effort to do so. 305-4D 

That even the worst SINNER 
can improve by making a real 
effort to do so is an obvious 
platitude that needs no ela¬ 
boration. But to say that a 
bad SINGER can become a . 
better one by similar means ; 
would clearly be absurd, since < 
whether or not a singer is, 
capable of improving depends ; 
chiefly on innate physical j 
factors by which the voice is; 
governed. Neither painstaking | 
effort nor the best training in | 
the world can improve the j 
voice of a singer deficient in 
those physical qualities, as 
many of us whose ears 
have been outraged from 
time to time can feelingly 
testify! 

SINNERS, n., pi. sinner. 

(Singers)—-On the stage we 
often see some who inspire us i 
with keen hostility. 146-22Di 
''See,” "some”, and "often” 
were all pointers to the cor¬ 
rect solution. Surely, “hear” 
rather than "see” wai? called 
for in the case of the alter¬ 
native Singers. And can it 
truly bo said that we often 
hear some (meaning at least 
“several”) sinf^ers on the 
stage who inspire us with 
keen hostility? Such a 
statement would clearly be a 
gross libel upon stage pro¬ 
ducers. Often, however a 
stage production contains 
several bad characters, or 


SINNER 


sinners, who act so realistic-^ 
ally that they inspire us with 
keen hostility. 

(Winners)—Their experiences 
sometimes inspire us vith 
foolish envy. 158-12D 

(Singers) — Inordinate vanity 
is a characteristic of many 
these. 2 57-20A 

In some degree or other we are 
all sinners, as even the mo.st 
saintly would admit. SIN¬ 
NERS here, therefore, em-t 
embraced SINGERS. We 
thought it would be going too 
far, however, to say that in¬ 
ordinate vanity is a charac¬ 
teristic of many singers. Just 
as we are all sinners, so are 
we all vain to some extent— 
vanity, in some measure being 
an inherent trait of human 
nature. But can it be said 
that many people are inord¬ 
inately vain, we asked our¬ 
selves. Relatively, we decided 
yes. For instance, let us con¬ 
sider the more obvious sin¬ 
ners, i.e. the criminal classes. 
It cannot be denied that many 
of these consider themselves 
so clever, ingenious or .subtle 
that they will be able success 
fully to evade the retributive 
consequences of their wrong¬ 
doing. Again, take the arch¬ 
sinner Hitler. True, he him¬ 
self is much more than in¬ 
ordinately vain, being a para¬ 
noiac. But he has succeeded 
in imbuing countless thou¬ 
sands of his followers with 
the belief that they are super¬ 
men, destined by divine ord¬ 
inance and by virtue of their 
alleged racial superiority to 
rule over all the “lesser 
breeds” of the earth. That, as 
the United Nations are in the 
process of proving, is indeed 
inordinate vanity. Hence our 
choice of SINNERS here.. 
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jSTNS. n., pi. sin. 

(Sons)—^Frequently the caru^ol 
of many adults, grave anxie¬ 
ty. 17-33 A 

(Sons)—His own these should 
make a man more tolerant 
of other people's. 294-2dA 
Surely, whether a man's own 
SONS should make him more 
tolerant of other people’s 
must largely depend on the 
kind of sons he has, or, at 
any rate, on his opinion of; 
them. Very good sons, full of i 
virtue (or sons who seem to; 
be so in the eyes of their: 
father and how many sons 
• are thus idolized by their' 
fathers) might well make him 
' less tolerant of other people’s 
sons! There is no question of 
SINS being good. It is only a 
question of how bad they are. 
And we thought it was not 
unreasonable to expect of 
human nature that a man’s, 
own sins, being clearly a re¬ 
flection of his own frailty, 
should make him more toler¬ 
ant of other people’s sins. 
(Wins)—The more a man does 
this the more is he likely to 
do so, as a rule. 308-17D 

(.Sons) — Vanity sometimes 
causes men to boast stupidly 
about their these. 314-33D 

^ (Sons)—People are seldom at 
a loss to find excuses for 
their these. 343-27D 

, (Sons)—Being accountable for 
' other people’s is usually big 

responsibility. 3 58-2 6A 

-s iWe imagined schoolmasters, re¬ 
latives, and family friend’^ 
having other people’s SONS 
\ under their charge, and while 

agreeing that being account- 
able for them always involves 
^ a depree of responsibility, we 

^ considered it an overstate- 

jf ment to say that it is a«ual]y 

A • a biv responsibility. 


So much depends on the char¬ 
acter of the sons in question, 
their age and the period of 
time is involved. We accord¬ 
ingly rejected this Alterna¬ 
tive. Parents are legally and 
morally responsible for their 
children until they attain 
their majority, and although 
at first we felt that such a 
responsibility is always a bij, 
one, we reflected that then* 
are children, admittedly rar**, 
whose behaviour never occa¬ 
sions serious anxiety, and 
agreed that usually was aj)t 
in the statement completed 
by SINS. 

(Sons)—If you must judge an¬ 
other persons’s imagine your¬ 
self to be that person. 

386-171) 

The Clue said, in other woid% 
that ifl you must judge 
another person you 
should imagine yourself to be 
either that person or that 
person’s father. We prefer¬ 
red to say that one would be 
better qualified to judge an¬ 
other person if one imagined 
j oneself to be that person ra- 
1 ther than that person’s father. 
After all, a fathei's under¬ 
standing of his SONS is ne¬ 
cessarily limited, and the Clue 
did not provide for excep¬ 
tions. The father may be 
estranged from his sons and 
entirely out of sympathy with 
them! Such an argument 
scarcely applied to SINS. We 
felt that by ima^ning one¬ 
self to he the sinner one 
would be better able to ap¬ 
preciate the circumstances 
which led to* the sins being' 
committed—and to judge the 
sinner accordingly. 

(Sons)—We usually feel some 
pity for man who is brought 
to misery by his- 409-20. 
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The Committee thought the * 
main difference here was that 1 
whereas a man brought to 1 
misery by hie SINS normally j 
has only himself to blame, *a | 
man brought to misery by his ! 
SONS need by no means be ' 
so much himself to blame. | 
Clearly, therefore, the man | 
brought to misery by his sons 
would deservedly get more 
sympathy, satisfied with their 
reasoning thus far, the Co^n- 
mittee next took note of the 

words usually-some pity. 

And in view of this doubb^ ■ 
modification, they preferred 
SINS as the Solution. They 
believed it true, despite the 
fact that a man brought to 
misery by his sins normally 
has only himself to blame, 
that we do usually feel at 
least sMime pity for him. On 
the other hand do yve only 
usually feel only some oity 
for a man brought to misery 
by his SONS? 

(Sons)—The ivorse yours are, 
the more tolerant you're like¬ 
ly to be towards other peo- 
^ pie’s. 41G-22A 

(Sons)—How often do some 
people foolishly presume to 
know a lot about other , 

people's-! 45'0-5D 

The Committee’s preference for 
one Alternative to another in 
this instance hinged mainly 
on the relatively high fre¬ 
quency of occurrence denoted 
by the words how often and 
the strong import of the ad- 
cerb foolishly. We seriously 
doubted, for instance; whe¬ 
ther some intelligent school : 
masters should be dubbed 
foolish if they presumed to ; 
know a lot about other peo- j 
pie's sons who were under i 
their tutelage or whether , 
sympathetic employers should | 
be described as being stark 


silly simply because they pre¬ 
sumed to know a lot about 
the young men who worked 
under them. Remember that 
the Clue did not say a lot- 
more than the other people 
themselves know. Rejecting 
SONS for this conclusive 
event reason, the Committee 
felt that some people who 
very often presume to know 
a lot about other people’s sins 
must deemed foolish, since 
if they were sensible they 
would have first tried to know 
all about their own sins and 
would have explored ways 
and means to amend for 
them. Only foolish people 
would try to find consolation 
for their moral transgres¬ 
sions in their extensive know¬ 
ledge of other people’s SINSr 

SIPS, n., small draughts. 

(Pips)—One gets many from 
ripe orange by sqneezing and 
sucking it hard. 112-310 

It might well be argued that 
“ripe” waa a pointer to the 
selected solution becauve 
whereas one would normally 
get but a few sips indeed 
from an unripe orange, 
spueezing should cause it to 
yield many pips—if it is not 
a seedless fruit. But irres¬ 
pective of whether this con¬ 
tention is maintainable, Sip»^ 
was clearly the apter alterna¬ 
tive for two other reasons. 
One was the word “sucking'' 
Squeezing alone would surely 
be sufficient to get pips from 
an orange that is not of the 
seedlees variety. The stipu¬ 
lation in the last sentence 
provided the second reason,, 
because while the clue gene¬ 
ralised, there are many varie¬ 
ties of orange obtainabl^^ 
which have no pins. 
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SIT, Sit on—repress or rebuke. 

(Set)—How unpleasant it is to 
hear friend’s wife this on him 
in public! 274-29A 

.SITE, n., a place where a build¬ 
ing stands. 

(Size)—^In taking a house, snob 
is usually much influenced by 
its this. 250-32A 

Site means place where anything 
is situated, and in this caso 
cl^rly implied neighbourhood. 
We at once agreed that the 
mere SIZE of a house is a 
secondary consideration—in¬ 
deed almost a negligible fac¬ 
tor—when it comes to social 
prestige, which is usually that 
first consideration of a snob 
in taking a house. He usu- 
. ally wants to do as the nob 
does, and many a nob has a 
poky little place—but in a 

, fashionable district! So¬ 
ciety’s valuations of a house 
according to its site rather 
than its size is clearly re¬ 
vealed by a comparison of 
rents. The rent of a small 
fiat in a highly fashonable 
district may well be much 
more than that of a houce 
several time, the size else¬ 
where. Modern convenien¬ 
ces are not the explanation.? 
for it often happens that a 
house in an ordinary middle- 
class district is superior from 
the point of view of modern 
convenience to one in a 
fashionable districts. We 
were nevertheless satisfied 
that the modifying word 
tisixally was justified in the 
statement completed by SITE 
Circumstances are conceiv¬ 
able in which the site of a 
house would not be the first 
consideration, even with a 
snob. There may be other 
more pressing considerations 
—such as safety, in those 
days of air raids! Or he may 


have to be near a place of 
business that is situated in a 
far from fashionable district. 

SITTING, n., a session. 

(Sifting)—(Masses of evidence 
are closely examined during 

the court’s “-” 26-5D 

SIZE, n., bulk dimensions. 

(Site)—Convenience of its this 
is usually a decisive factor 
when buying or selling a 
house. 79-27A 

SKIES, n., the ethereal vaults. 
(Spies)—^Figuratively speak¬ 
ing, these would indeed be 
blue if world peace were as¬ 
sured. . 7y-22D 

Spies are employed in time of 
peace as well as of war and 
no matter how assured the 
international outlook, espio¬ 
nage might w^ll .continue. An 
efficient Secret Service may 
even contribute to a stale of 
peaceful security if from time 
to time it is able to ascertain 
that genuinely friendly feel¬ 
ings prevail in foreign lands 
and convince politicians that 
nowhere is there evidence of 
hostile intentions. 

SKIFF^ n., a small boat. 

(Sniff)—During a row, this 
sometimes has an upsetting 
effect on a person. 35-26D 
SKILL, n., cleverness, expertness. 
(Skull)—Archaeologists’ ex¬ 
cavations frequently reveal 
ancient man’s. 22-17A 

Archaeologists very rarely un¬ 
earth human skull in their ex¬ 
cavations but the latter fre¬ 
quently bring to light imple¬ 
ments, works of art, and 
structural testimonies of the 
ekil of ancient man. 

(Spill)—In steeple chases fa¬ 
vourite is often beaten 
through this of other contes¬ 
tant. 82-22D 

SKIM, v.t., i. to pass lightly and 
quickly over anything. 
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(Skip)—To -” any part of 

these clues would be to invite 
almost certain failure. 94-19A 

(Skip)—^Impatient readers are i 
apt to this lonft* descriptive ! 
passag^es in a story. 198-22A * 
To skip a part of a story means ' 
to miss reading: the said part 
entirely, whereas to skim it 
means to pass hastily over it 
with merely superficial inter¬ 
est. Impatient i'(aders are 
not necessarily deficient in li¬ 
terary appreciation and many 
such readers may well find 
long: descriptive passages 

absorbingly facinating. It 
seemed to us that whereas 
some impatient readers are 
given to skipping descriptive 
passages in a story, other 
readers eciually impatient, but 
with different literary prefer¬ 
ences, may keenly enjoy 
^ those same passages. Again, 
long descriptive passage in a 
detective story, for instance, 
might well contain some re¬ 
ferences which are essential 
to the main plot. Since, 
therefore, the Clue did not 
differentiate between one kind 
of impatient reader and an¬ 
other and did not specify any 
particular type of story, we 
thought that as the solution 
called for a word which would 
complete a broad generalisa¬ 
tion SKIM was more appro¬ 
priate than SKIP. 

{iKIN n., an animaPs outer cover¬ 
ing anything like a skin. 

(Skid)—What reckless driver 
often foolishly risks on greasy 
road. 58-1 i) 

(Chin, Shin)—Not uncommonly 
many a this suffers, some in- 
juiT during hotly contested 
game of rugger. 171-17D , 
(Shin)—As a rule that of a wo¬ 
man bruises much more easily 
I than a man’s. 238-24 A 


SKIP, n., a light leap. 

(Skin, Skit)—Good one is usu¬ 
ally exhilarating. 199-oI> 
SKIT, n., a take-off, a satire. 

(Suit)—We laugh when we see 
comedian in a funny one. 

56-25D 

It is only the more juvenile 
among us who laugh at the 
spectacle of a comically clad 
comedian, We alas! more 
mature, merely smile and 
w’hen w'e laugh it is because 
the comedian’s antics make 
us do so and not his suit. That 
is why skit seemed a far 
worthier solution than suH, 
if a skit be humorous enough 
to justify that title and its 
comedian bo sufficiently ta¬ 
lented, it is almost sure to 
evoke laughter from most of 
us. 

(Skin, Skid)—The antics of a 
person in one are often richly 
comical. 110-28D 

The alternative Skin invited 
speedy rejection on the 
grounds of looseness and 
vagueness. To invest this 
word with some point one had 
to imagine a person donning 
an imitation skin of some 
beast, such as a pantomine 
sometimes does to amuse a 
juvenile audience. To my 
mind there was nothing m 
the clue to warrant such an 
interpretation and competi¬ 
tors could justly have com¬ 
plained that to leave so much 
to their imagination would 
have been unfair. Skid was 
an unsatisfactory solution, 

the tenn being applied to cars 
and vehicles more commonly 
than to individuals. Of the 
latter one usually uses the 
terms “slip” or “slide.” But 
even if we accept the term 
surely it is very seldom rather 
than “often” that the antics 
of a person skidding can bo 
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described as ‘‘richly comical/' 
A skit is a humorous or sati¬ 
rical burilesquc and the sub¬ 
ject burlesqued is usually a 
serious one which serves to 
heighten the humour or satire 
of the skit. For instance, in 
his last film Charlie Chapline 
burlesqued Man’s pitiful en¬ 
slavement to the labour- 
saving- machines which his 
brain has created. The fa¬ 
mous comedian’s antics in 
that skit were so “richly 
comical” that they made au¬ 
diences literally howl with 
laup:hter; that is but one illus¬ 
tration and most of us I 
fancy, can call to mind many 
other similar examples of 
comicality which we have 
witnessed on the stage or' 
screen. ! 

(Skin)—Sensitive women are ! 
apt to find a coarse one ein- j 
barrassing. 197-28A j 

We thought that a coarse skin 
is more often than not a per¬ 
manent or, at least, very long 
sanding condition, perhaps 
because it is so often of con¬ 
stitutional origin. At any 
rate (not to embark on an i 
unnecessary medical argu- I 


(Skill)—^That of the monkey 
bears a close resemblance to 
that of a man. 38-2 ID 

SKUNK, n., stinking or contemp¬ 
tible fellow, 

I (Skulk)—It is sometimes 
' largely the influence of a 
' bad woman that makes a man 
this. 30S-42A 

: SKY, n., the upper air. 

(Spy)—Medium of grave dan¬ 
ger in war time. 14-OD 

SLACK, adj., loose, anenergetic, 
idle. 

(Black)—As soon as businesss 
seems this the pessimist gives 
vray to despair. 84*25D 

If the context did not rule out 
Black— and I am inclined to 
think it did—the Clue would 
at any rate have read oddly 
indeed ^dth this alternative. 
One can speak of a business 
outlook or business prospects 
seeming black, but scarcely, 
I submit of business seeming 
black. However apart from 
the question of good English, 
an ordinary person, let alone 
a pessimist, might in my opi¬ 
nion give way to despair when 
the business outlook seemed 
black. But only a pessimist 
would despair when business 
seemed Slack. 


ment) we formed the opinion 
that most people who sufTer i 
from a coarse skin are more ' 
or less inured to it. More- ; 
over, a coarse skin seldom i 
need be very noticeable in a I 
woman with the many beauty ' 
treatment facilities available | 
to her. We therefore felt j 
that the assertion completed 
by SKIN would have, been ai 
rather rashly sweeping one. j 
We could think of no serious ! 
objection to SKIT the aptnes^j | 
of which seemed to us self 
apparent. 

"SKULL, n., the bony structure 
containing the brain. 


(Slick)—Plodders are seldom 
this. 188-14D 

(Slick, Black)—^Salesmen can¬ 
not afford to look this with 
critical customers. 189-12A 

Surely a salesman can afford to 
look black with critical cus¬ 
tomers so long as they are 
not the object of his black 
looks. It should pay a sales¬ 
man to look black at some 
underling who has offended a 
critical customer. In short, 
we felt that an objection to 
BLACK as the solution was 
the absence of any indication 
that such looks should not be 
directed at critical customers. 
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effect on nerves of sensitive 
person. 180-32A 

SLANG, n., colloquial jargon, 
(Clang)—^Mjany elderly people 
^e apt to find sound of this 
Since tne customer muoi, «i-; jarnng. 161-16I> 

•ways be right and he has to ; SLAP, n., a blow with the open 
5?TYiart. and dexter- I hand. 

(Slip) 


Neither SUCK nor SLACK 
seemed open to such an ob¬ 
jection. • We felt, however, 
that it is no fault in a sales¬ 
man for him to look slick. 
Since the customer must al- 


be smooth, smart, and dexter 
ous, we felt that customer 
must be exacting indeed who 
would condemn a salesman . 
for slickness. Slackness on 
the other hand embraced a ; 
multitude of very real sins | 
particularly in a salesman, ^ 
for which a customer might j 
well have to suffer. 

< Slick)-—Such persons are oft( n , 
lacking in character. 199-8A ; 

The problem with which many j 
of you must have wrestled in j 
solving this clue is whether 
SLACK persons are not usu- ! 
ally rather than often, lacking i 
in character. Wc of the, 
committee^ebated the point 
at length, but ultimately dc- j 
cided that usually might well • 
have exaggerated the degree 
of frequency. In our judg¬ 
ment a large proportion of 
slack people are far from 
lacking in character, their 
very slackness in some res¬ 
pects serving but to empha¬ 
size their individuality and 
strength of mind m 
respects. On the other hand 
we inclined to the view that 
often would have exaRsrerated 
the statement completed by 
SLICK, the worst meanings 
of which are sleek, smooth¬ 
tongued. Many a clever sales¬ 
man or diplomat may be so 
called. 

(Slick)— Most fathers regard 
with disfavour potential aon- 
in-law who seems 

iSLAM, n.. a loud bang. . 

I ('Slv*u) — ^Apt to have a jarring 


-Usually makes child 
more careful. 22-25D 

(Slip)—Many a henpecked 
husband would like to give 
his wife this occasionally! 

55-40D 

The w’^ording of the clue clearly 
implied that few if any hen¬ 
pecked husbands were able 
even occasionally to give 
their wives whatever it was 
that correct solution might 
be. This was the chief rea¬ 
son why I rejected slip, 
because at sometime or other 
most husbands are able to slip 
away and enjoy a brief res¬ 
pite from their wives, how¬ 
ever formidable the latter 
may be. But slap is in an 
entirely different category. 
It will be generally conceded 
that there must be times when 
every henpecked husband who 
still retains a spark of man¬ 
hood would like to bestow a 
resounding smack upon h;s 
wife’s cheek. That few are 
rash enough to succumb to 
the impulse is probably due 
to the disturbing thought of 
the interminable recrimina¬ 
tions that would follow. It 
was then because slap linked 
up more aptly with the phras¬ 
ing of the clue that I consi¬ 
dered it the better solution. 
(Slam)—Often gives expression 
to pent-up annoyance. 7t-19D 
(Slip)—Spirited youngster re¬ 
sents being made to look a 
fool publicly through this. 

113-41A 
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(Slip)—One in public is humi¬ 
liating to seli-important 
person’s pride. 165-23D i 

There is greater probability of j 
a self-important person’s I 
pride being- humiliated by a 
slap in public than by a slip j 
in public. At least so felt ^ 
the Committee, who chose 
SLAP on th<‘se grounds, be¬ 
cause the Clue made an un¬ 
qualified assertion. It was 
thought reasonable to read 
SLAP as one in the face, 
either metaphorically or litf- 
rally, rather than a friendly 
slap on thc^ back, which i.s 
usually described specifically 
in such terms. The Com¬ 
mittee fonned the opinio?i 
that a SLIP in public may 
not be hummiliating' to a self- 
important person’s pride, 
since it may not be obvioii.s 
or otherwise have an emban-a- 
ssing elTect. 

(Slam)—Sometimes provokes 
one to anger. 193-23P 

(Soap)—What most children 
seem to need rather badly 
at times! 287-19A 

To declare that most children 
merely seem to need SOAP 
rather badly at times w^ould 
surely be an absurd under 
statement, since virtually all 
children quite obviously do 
require his ablutionary aid 
periodically. We thought 
the assertion made accorded 
much more aptly with the 
Solution SLAP, because mo.st 
children—particularly other 
people’s!—are naughty or 
difficult at times, and although 
on such occasions a less phy¬ 
sical form of correction might 
well be preferable, one does ! 
receive the impression that 
the remedy needed is a sound, , 
unequivocal slap! ' 

(Soap)—^Fond mother tends to ' 


resent even friends saying 
child needs this. 378- 

( So ap) —^Intelligent pax 

seldom try to pursuai 
chTid by means of this. 

382 

SOAP means soft words, 
tery. And we felt tha 
telligent parents—perhap 
cause they are intelli 
—try to persuade a chil 
such means more frequ( 
than seldom. For iiist 
an intelligent mother 
well say to a child: 
a good little girl—close 
eyes and go to sleep”, 
the light of modern k 
l(*dge, we preferred to 
that intelligent parents se 
try to persuade a chil 
means of a SLAP. 
(|uite apart from the (jue 
w'hether a child would r 
be persuaded (in the ^ 
rally accepted sense ol 
term) by a slap. 

SLAPS, n., pi. slap. 

(Slops)—(iiven when child 
bed. 2 

SLA'fE, v.t., to scold. 

(Slave)—With an effi 
staff it is rarely necci 
for a bo.ss to do this. 10 
I discarded slave because 
with an efficient staff ' 
sions often and not rare] 
an.-^e w'hen a boss finds i 
cessary to do an exce 
amount of work hin 
Rush of business or sho: 
of staff often necessi 
this. To slate a staff 
cribed as efficient si 
happen on rare occasions 
Efficiency does not, of co 
imply infability, and mis 
will occur at times ai 
even the most con.scien 
and efficient workers?. 

(Slave)—Mothers often 

this in order to make 
children smart. 128 
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It seemed to me that the latter i 
would have resulted in an 
overstatement. With Slave 
it was reasonable to read ! 
“smart*' as referring to ap- j 
pearance. Now one may I 
presume, I suggest that the - 
vast majority of mothers who 1 
work like slaves for their ! 
children do so to keep them 
decently clothed, reasonably 
clean, and adequately fed. 
Compaiatively seldom can it 
be that they go further and 
slave to make their children 
smart. .On the other hand, 
mothers generally do indeed 
often slate their children to 
make them smart, not only 
in appearance but mentally 
as well. 

(Smile, Spite)—Children are 
apt to this each other n:ore 
than grown ups do. 394-L9D 
L/ATED, p. p, slate. 

(Elated)—tEstablished and ex¬ 
perienced authors are seldom 
this by the critics. 44-23D 
(Elated)—Excitable youngsters 
are apt to behave imprudently 
when they are this. 162-41) 
The Committee decided that 
SLATED was more consistent 
with the marked tendency 
denoted by apt to which phra¬ 
se they regarded as the decid¬ 
ing factor in this Clue. They 
felt that the resentment often 
engendered in an excitable 
youngster by a slating wouhl 
be more likely than mere ela¬ 
tion to make him behave im¬ 
prudently. ELATED means 
in high spirits, exultant, and 
the Committee rea¬ 
soned that it did not denote 
such a definite and frequ<‘nt 
cause of imprudent behaviour ; 
in excitable youngsters. 

LAVE, n., a downtrodden person, , 
a person held in bondage. j 
(S uave)—Man who is this in ! 

his own home is often a hard f 
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taskmaster at his office. 

126-2SD 

The Clue compared what a 
man is in his own home with 
what he is at his office. Now 
the primary object of compa¬ 
rison is to show either simi¬ 
larity or contrast. With 
.Suave as the solution neitlier 
effect would have been 
achieved. A man may be 
both taskmaster and suave 
at the same time—the iron 
hand in the velvet glove! 
Nevertheless, suavity by no 
means implies severity. More¬ 
over, suavity is usually a con¬ 
sistent characteristic in a 
person and seldom assumed 
merely for a few hours daily. 
This adverse criticism of 
Suave in itself provided a 
perfect case for Slave as the 
solution. Opposites were 
effectively compared in the- 
sentence} completed by this 
alternative and an observation 
was made that had point. 
None knows more than a ser¬ 
vant the frailities of his kind 
and the man who is a slave 
in his own home (presumably 
under a dominating wife) i.s 
eminently qualified to discern 
and correct the slightest 
short-comings of his subordin¬ 
ates at the office. 

(Suave)—Sophisticated young 
woman is apt to tire of lover 
who is consistently this to 
her. 173-12D 

Few’ words can be more inade- 
quently defined in the dic¬ 
tionaries than sophisticated as 
it is commonly used today to 
describe a person. Perhaps 
its nearest one-word equiva¬ 
lent in this sense is worldly. 
We did not think il was going 
too far to say that a sophis¬ 
ticated young woman (that 
is, the average sophisticated 
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youxiff woman) is apt l;o tire 
of a lover who is consistently 
a SLAVE to her, because he 
would seem spineless and lack¬ 
ing in character. SUAVE 
means bland, soothing molli¬ 
fying, polite pleasant, agree¬ 
able and wc felt that this al¬ 
ternative was less apt because 
it did not necessarily indicate 
any such weakness. Indeed 
suaveness usually comes of 
confident selfcontrol and may 
make a special appeal to a 
sophisticated young- woman, 
who would be hardly likely 
to associate anything- sinister 
with such a quality in her 
lover. 

SLAY, v.t., to kill, destroy. . 

(Slap) —i’robably most of us j 
know at least one or two 
persons we should like to this. 

210-34A 

Most of us need not mean any 
more than the b.arcst majority, 
and further moderation was 
effected by the word probably 
Moreover SLAY carries with 
it a certain theatrical or rhe¬ 
torical ring that warns one 
not to take it too literally. 
Fo^ these reasons the Com¬ 
mittee held that this alterna¬ 
tive provided an apt solution. 
SLAP was a weak alterna¬ 
tive they felt because the 
feebleness of the word would 
have made the Clue an un¬ 
derstatement. Surely the 
majority of you must defi¬ 
nitely know at least one or 
two people to whom you 
would like to do a good deal 
more than merely give a slap! 
Myself sometimes, for in- 
tace. 

(Sway, Stay)—^Probably many 
of his own compatriofs would 
this Hitler if they could. 

23 6-35A 

There is ample evidence to show 
that many of Hitler's compa¬ 


triots most definitely would 
STAY or SWAY him if they 
could. On the stren^h of 
that evidence we felt it could 
reasonably be held to be pro. 
bable that many German sub. 
jects would SLAY their 
megalomaniacal Puhrer if 
they were able to. 

(Slam, Slap)—We are apt to 
feel we could this rowdits 
who ruin our night’s sleep. 

34D-2r.A 

( Sway) —Man’s increasing po* 
wer to this his fellows pro¬ 
bably gives us best hope of 
peace. 380-2D 

We based our selection oi 
SLAY on the persuasive 
of fear. We felt that with 
atomic and bacteriologicai 
warfare, man’s power to slny 
his fellows has reached a 
.stage where almost anythin!> 
is preferable to war. Or so 
the average literate persoi 
believes, which is perhaps 
more important. Moreover, 
here are horrors from whicb 
there may well be no escape 
even for those who direct wars 
or for the privileged who 
profit from them. Here h 
annihilation. Undoubtabij 
man’s power to SWAY hii 
fellows, as by radio, newspa 
pers and literature is in 
creasing. And as Kiplinf! 
wrote, “words are, of course 
the most powerful drug used 
by mankind.” But surely 
too much depends on the way 
in which such power is used 
for one to say that in it evtu 
probably lies the best hope 
of peace! Consider the mo- 
paganda dissminated by Hit 
Icr and Mussolini. 

(Stay, Sway)—Men confideni 
of themselves seldom allo^ 
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discouragement to - their 

ambitions. 403-29A 

SLAY goes much further than 
either STAY or SWAY. 
Whereas SWAY need mean 
no more than influence and 
STAY need mean only check, 
to SLAY is to kill or destroy. 
And we were satisfied that 
men confident of themselves 
would be less likely to allow 
discouragement to destroy 
their ambitions than they 
would be to allow discourage¬ 
ment merely to influence or [ 
check their ambitions—allow- i 
ing that it is possible to check 
Ambitions. Remember, how¬ 
ever confident of themselvo.s 
the men may be, they need 
not be so obstinate as to ig- \ 
nore advice. They may be rea- j 
sonable enough to allow dis- i 
couragement to influence or 
check their ambitions—if the 
discouragement is based on 
sound logic! The checking of 
their ambitions may be occa¬ 
sioned by a realization of the 
fact that the time is not ripe 
for such ambitions to be ful- , 
filled, while the swaying of ! 
them may be their diversion I 
along other channels that pro¬ 
mise greater reward! Some 
competitors may have argued 
that men confident of them- j 
selves never allow discourage- j 
ment to slav their ambitions, j 
But what if the discourage- | 
ment proved beyond doubt j 
that such ambitions were ab¬ 
solutely impossible to 
achieve? 

SLED, n., a sledge. 

( Shed) —Handy man could 
make an adequate one m an 
hour or two. 71-25H 

SLEEP, n., slumber. 

(Sheep)—^Fear is apt to pre¬ 
vent this from comi^ to a 
person. 219'27A 


Wo felt that the statement com¬ 
pleted by SHEEP was both 
vague and pointless. In the 
first place we reflected that 
in the vast majority of cases 
the cause of a sheep not com¬ 
ing to a person is its indiffer¬ 
ence or lack of any urge to 
do so; there is scarcely any 
question of prevention. On 
the other hand, if a sheep in 
the habit of coming to a per¬ 
son is seized with fear of him 
then that fear will in normal 
circumstances definitely pre¬ 
vent it from coming to him. 
Alternatively the fear of 
something or starvation may 
drive a sheep to someone for 
succour. SLEEP was in our 
judgment far and away the 
better solution making for 
both clarity and truth. Pew 
things are more conducive to 
insomnia than fear or fears, 
whether well-founded or 
otherwise. Neurosis and 
insomnia are too often, alas! 
partners in crime against hu¬ 
manity. 

SLENDER, adj., thin, slight. 
(Spender)—^This type of young 
man, rather than the oppo¬ 
site appeals to most girls. 

133-36A 

“Rather than the opposite” im¬ 
plied that of two types of 
youngmen one bad a slightly 
stronger claim than the other 
to be described as appealing 
! to most girls. The implica- 

1 tion with Spender as the solu- 

' tion would therefore have 

I been that young men who are 

the opposite -of spenders 
j would appeal to at least many 

girls. Surely that is not 
true. On the other hand, 
that young men who \are stout 
may appeal to many young 
girls is a tenable argument. 
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SLICK, adj., smooth-tongued, 
dexterous. 

( Slack) —Discriminating em¬ 
ployer thinks twice before 
engaging person who appears 
to be this. 77-20D 

Slack was untenable as the solu¬ 
tion because no discriminating 
employer would think at all, 
let alone twice of engaging a 
person who appeared to be 
slack. As to the seeming 
weakness of the verb ap¬ 
pears, an employer is hardly 
to know a person is slack 
until after his engagement 
Slick, on the other hand 
aptly fitted the Clue in niy 
opinion because a person who } 
appears to be this is by no \ 
means so likely to be sum¬ 
marily rejected. 

(Slack)—Most employees would 
rather have boss think they 
are this than that they don’t 
know their job. 308-16D 

SLICK is not necessarily a dis¬ 
paraging term. It need mean 
only dexterous, smart, and, . 
indeed, the Concise Oxford | 
Dictionary does not give the j 
definition slack, smooth, I 
smooth-tongued,'* contained I 
in Chamber's Twentieth Cen- f 
tury Dictionary. But even 
conceding that the term may 
disparage by in\plication, we 
held SLACK to be more dis¬ 
paraging in this context. For 
we wore convinced that slack¬ 
ness is a serious fault of cha¬ 
racter. The employee who 
is incompetent but not for 
want of trying may be ex¬ 
cused. Not so the competent 
person who is slack and thus 
guilty of virtual dereliction 
of duty. We therefore felt 
that most employees woujd 
rather have their boss think 
they are slick than that they I 
are slack in the circumstances ^ 
mentioned. 


(Slack)—-Close association with 
sophisticated set is apt to 
make young man this. 

359-lOD 

Sophistication is not necessarily 
indicative of laziness or 
moral looseness, and the Com¬ 
mittee considered that only 
such an interpretation could 
justify the statement that 
close association with such a 
set would tend to make a 
young man SLACK in cha¬ 
racter or disposition. "Phe 
superficial fascination of such 
people and their outlook may 
make him dissatisfied with the 
monotony of his daily routine, 
but wo felt that this inter¬ 
pretation of the Alternative 
was too strained in this con¬ 
text and we accordingly re¬ 
jected it. It should be rea¬ 
dily agreed, however, that 
intimate connection with 
sophisticated people may re¬ 
sult in a young man becom¬ 
ing SLICK in the sense 
of smooth-tongued or glib, for 
the views and conversation 
of such people are very often 
more “clever" than profound, 
more artificial than sincere,, 
whether he does in fact be¬ 
come slick would depend a 
great deal on his personal 
attributes, and this fact in 
the opinion of the Committee 
jusified apt to in this Clue, 
and the selection of this Al¬ 
ternative as the Solution. 
(Slack)—Slackers are usually 
quick to criticize colleagues 

who are-in their work. 

406-19A 

SLIGHT, n., contemptuous treat¬ 
ment, 

(Plight)—Distressing one is 
seldom quickly forgotten by 
sensitive person. 110-17D 
The latter merely means condi¬ 
tion, state, or situation, and 
was entirely governed in the 
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Clue by the adjective **dis- ; 
tressing’^ which is capable of ' 
fairly wide interpretation— j 
from merely causing unhap- ! 
piness to inflicting extreme i 
pain. Milder forms of dis- ! 
tress from time to time are ! 
the common lot of human- | 
kind. In my opinion, there- ■ 
fore, the positive statement 
that a distressing plight is | 
seldom quickly forgotten by i 
even a sensitive person would ; 
be going too far. It may | 
be a shortlived contretemps i 
for which nobody is to blame 
and one unattended with any 
serious consequences. On 
the other hand, the noun i 
Slight alone has incomparably : 
more significance than plight, ; 
and even a minor snub must j 
be hurtful to a sensitive ; 
mind. The adjective ^‘dis- ’ 
tressing” when used to tjua- ! 
lify the noun Slight has there- | 
fore necessarily much I 
strength. The phrase ‘'dis- i 
tressing slight” conveys the j 
idea of a personal affront, 1 
occasioning the victim mental I 
angruish which would be the 
more acute in the case of a 
sensitive person. That such 
an experience can seldom be ' 
quickly forgotten by him ! 
will be generally agreed. 1 
(Plight)—Sense of humour j 
sometimes helps one to endure i 
a humiliating this. 184-22D 
< Flight, Fright)—Highly-strung 
person is usually quick to be 
affected by this. 3 74-31A 
Highly-strung people may, or 
may not, be loss partial than 
others to flying; but we pre¬ 
ferred not to go so far as to 
say that they are usually 
quick to be affected by a 
FLIGHT. Certainly we were 
able to think of many such 
people who are quite unaffect¬ 
ed by a flight. Affected in 


this context might mean men-< 
tally disturbed or airsick, or 
both. Now quite apart from 
the fact that highly-strung 
people are not necessarily 
timid, and despite highly 
publicised reports of air ac¬ 
cidents, travel by air today 
has attained to a high stand¬ 
ard of safety. And, nor¬ 
mally, modem air travel 
lacks nothing in comfort. We 
felt that to make the best 
case for FRIGHT the state¬ 
ment completed by this Al¬ 
ternative had to be under¬ 
stood as implying that highly- 
strung people are usu'^illy 
quick to be frightened. But 
can that implication be sus¬ 
tained? Admittedly, to be 
frightened or to feel fear is 
not necessarily 1o be a coward 
in the loosely accepted sense 
of the term—^that is one who 
acts igfnobly by giving way to 
fear. And highly-strung 
people may be more suscepti¬ 
ble to fear, perhaps by rea¬ 
son of a more highly deve¬ 
loped imagination, than phleg¬ 
matic people. But can it 
be said that they are usually 
quick to be affected by fright, 
or usually easily frightened? 
Frightened by what? Per¬ 
haps the very vagueness of 
the statement made it unduly 
sweeping. We considered 
that SLIGHT provided the 
best Solution here. As a 
rule, highly-strung people are 
over-sensitive. Surely, then, 
it is no more than the truth 
to say that there are usually 
quick to be affected by a 
slight (that is, a snub, an act 
of discourtesy* or neglect)! 
SLIM, v.i., to become thin. 

(Swim)—It needs more than a 
little determination to do 
this for the first time. 

^ 198-25I> 
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SLIMMING, pr. p. slim. 

(Swimming)—Endeavouring to 
remain young-looking many 
women foolishly undermine 
their health by doing this. 

154-32A 

Undoubtedly some women in an 
endeavour to remain young- 
looking undermine, and even 
foolishly undermine, their 
health by swimming, but it 
was felt that to say many j 
women do so would be an 
exaggeration. Relatively ' 

seldom does one hear of such I 
an occurrence. Swimming is 
only one of the many ways \ 
in which women slim, and i 
only some of the very many j 
women who slim do so by ! 
swimming. Moreover, swim- i 
ming is one of the least dras- | 
tic methods of slimming, and ; 
is indeed, for most people an : 
altogethered healthy exercise I 
when practised reasonably, j 
Slimming often includes deny- i 
ing oneself nourishment that ' 
w’-ould normally be regarded j 
as necessary. Hence the Com- 
mittee’s choice of Sliraming ’ 
as being much more in ac- ■ 
cord with the frequency of j 
occurrence implied by ‘many.' | 
SLING, n., kind of toddy. ! 

(Flings—Having an occasional ! 
this seldom does anybody any i 
harm. 297-37A | 

SLIP, n., fall, fault, omission. ! 

(Slap)—Often wounding to j 
one's self-esteem. 2G9-30A { 

Surely a SLAP, unless it be a | 
playful one, which could not | 
reasonably be inferred from | 
the clue, is always wounding ; 
to one's selfesteem. Such, j 
at any rate, was our opinion 
and we felt, therefore, that | 
to accord well with this pos- | 
' sible Solution the degree of 
frequency denoted should 
' have been usually rather than 
2.V often. That to SLIP, in the 


literal sense of the word, ran 
ibe wounding to one's self¬ 
esteem will be readily agreed 
by anyone who has involun¬ 
tarily entertained his fellow 
pedestrains by stepping disas¬ 
trously updh a banana skin 
or some other agent inimical 
to dignity! It cannot be 
denied, too, that to make a 
slip in the figurative sense of 
the word can be and often is 
a humiliating experience, par¬ 
ticularly when one is anxious 
to shine or give a favourable 
impression of oneself. Some 
competitors may have ob¬ 
jected as we did in relation 
to SLAP that often understa¬ 
ted the case road in conjunc¬ 
tion with SLIP. We did 
not think so, because there 
are many kinds of slips of 
so trifling nature, such as a 
slip of the tongue, that they 
cannot be said to be wound¬ 
ing to one’s self-esteem. 

(Slop, Slap)—When mummy 
gives him this, spoilt infant 
usually cries, 445-36A 

SLIPS, n., falls, faults, omissions, 
little soles, position in the 
cricket field, side openings of 
theatre stage. 

(Flies)—Serious damage is 
often caused by small ones. 

31-28A 

Skips)—Some fast bowlers 
are noted for the number of 
these which they use. 

44-26A 

The last word in this Clue was 
also a pointer to the correct 
.solution. Had that last 
word “take” instead of ‘use' 
Skips would have been a more 
apt solution than Slips, but 
with the wording given and 
with supporting memories of 
Darwood and other fast 
bowlers. Slips was the only 
possible selection. 
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(Ships)—Men employed in 
these are usually pretty use¬ 
ful with their liands. 70-16D 
( Skips, Snips) —Absent-minded 
book-keeper is prone to make 
money—^while preparing »?ou- 
chers! 448-2D 

ri., narrow cuts or open¬ 
ings I 

(Slips)—The kind made by the ' 
dhoby are usually irreparable? i 
66-23A i 

SLOG, v.i., work doggedly! ' 

(Slow)—Enlightened boss is . 
seldom satisfied with system ' 
that makes employees this at ' 
their work. 39G-9D 

(Slow, Slop)—As a rule, her 
having large young family ; 

tends to make housewife-! 

at her work. 439-4P . 

Surely the w'ork of housewife ! 
with a young family is main- . 
ly to look after that family' , 
And does it not naturally j 
follow that the larger that 
family the more work she has i 
to get through? No matter . 
how large the family she still . 
has only 24 hours a day to ; 
work in! Clearly, therefore, 1 
it can scarcely be said that i 
as a rule, her having a largo | 
family tends to make house- | 
wife SLOW at her work. ' 
Rather, we thought would it , 
tend to make her work hard j 
or doggedly—tend to make 
her SLOG at her work. 

SLOW, adj., not quick, dull. 
(Blow)—To many, Indian Re¬ 
forms seem this. 6-2OD 

The Solution "Blow"' v/ould j 
have been quite good if the J 
word "seem" had not been in j 
the Clue. It was because 
of that little word that I 
selected "Slow" as the bet¬ 
ter answer. Indian Reforms 
' do not seem a "blow" to 

many—^they definitely are a 

1 ‘'blow". 


(Slog)—Anxiety to keep his 
job makes many a conscien¬ 
tious man this at his work. 

100-lD 

It will be conceded that a con¬ 
scientious/ man always en¬ 
deavours to put his best into 
his work. He could hardly 
be termed conscientious if he 
didn’t. Slog, therefore, was 
rather weakened by this re¬ 
flection, since the Clue sug¬ 
gested that the solution was 
governed by the conscientious 
man’s anxiety to retain his 
job. Conscient'ousness con¬ 
notes care and thought; the 
man who is conscientious may 
be sufliciently quick at his 
Vv'ork, he is seldom speedy. 
When, therefore, he has any 
rea.son to fear that he may be 
deprived of his job such a 
man is apt to become over¬ 
careful not to make any mis¬ 
takes and in consequence his 
work is slowed down. 

( Blow, Glow) —Excitement is 

apt to make a person this. 

117-21D 

(Slog)—^Being desperately in 
love is ant to make a young 
man this at his work. 172-15I> 

His being desperately in love, 
we felt, is more likely to 
make a young man slow at 
his work than to make him 
SLOG at it. Of course, 
slogging may enable him to 
finish his day’s work sooner 
and in consequence to spend 
more time with his beloved, 
or it may directly increase 
his eamings and so further 
his cause. But that is to en¬ 
visage particular circumstan¬ 
ces. As a rule, a young 
man desperately in love has 
a tendency to day-dream. 
Often he is seized with a sense 
of futility about his job, be¬ 
cause his prospects seem ut¬ 
terly inadequate, since no-« 
thing can be really good 
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enough for his beloved! We 
therefore held that SLOW 
was the apter solution, it Ic¬ 
ing more consistent with the 
implied reference in the Clue 
to the average young* man 
desperately in love. 

(Blow)—When a woman has 
implicity trusted a rotter dis¬ 
illusionment is often this. 

173-190 

Debating this Clue we thought i 
it would not be an exagge- I 
ration to say that in the cir- ’ 
cumstances postulated disilfu- j 
sionment could not fail to be i 
a BLOW to the woman con- j 
cerned. On the other hand j 
implicit trust comprises the 1 
maximum of faith and loyalty 
and more often than not, we 
felt, the undermining and des¬ 
truction of such an ardent 
belief in a person cannot but 
be SLOW, since it is the 
very essence of implicit tru»t 
to reject all evidence which 
assails it until the latter is j 
substantiated beyond all pos¬ 
sible doubt. 

(Flow)—Sudden crisis tends to 
make one’s thoughts this. 

235-26D 

(Blow% Glow)—Retribution is 
sometimes the more effective 
when it is this. 241-38A 

(Show)—This kind of girl often 
has to rely solely on her looks 
to attract a man. 243-27 D 

To support the statement made 
by the Clue in conjuncion 
with the possible Solution ' 
SHOW would, we thought, be | 
tantamount to saying that | 
large numbers of show girls j 
have no personality and no 
attractive qualities of min<i | 
or character. Clearly such an 
assertion would be untenabl^^. 
A girl who is SLOW, i.e., 
dull and deficient in liveli¬ 
ness, need not necessarily be ^ 


devoid of engaging qualities 
of mind and character, but 
by reason of her slowness is 
often unable to exploit those 
qualities. We thought it 
could reasonably be held, 
therefore, that .slow girl often 
has to rely solely on her 
looks to attract a man, .since 
it is often not until after he 
has been ^attracted by her 
looks and got to know her 
that a man is able to discover 
the charms which her slowness 
has concealed. 

(Slog)—Exacting boss often 
defeats his own purpose by 
making staff this at their 
work. 266-28D 

A boss can be exacting about 
either the quali^ or the quan¬ 
tity of his staff's work or 
both. Perhaps an exacting 
boss is best defined for our 
purpose here as one who 
wants to get more than may 
reasonably be expected out of 
his staff. Now, surely, if an 
exacting boss makes his staff 
SLOG at their work, he 
achieves his purpose. Cer¬ 
tainly, we failed to see how 
he often defeats his purpose 
in this way. SLOG means 
work doggedly; it does not 
mean work so quickly that 
quality suffers. With SLOW 
as the solution we thought it 
reasonable to assume that 
the boss was exacting as to 
quality in particular (other¬ 
wise how would he often de¬ 
feat his own purpose by 
making his staff slow at their 
work). And in consequence 
of his unreasonable demands 
we went on to reason, his staff 
becomes unduly slow, with 
the result that the output of 
the business or department 
falls behind schedule or other¬ 
wise becomes uneconomic. 
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(Blow)—A man's collea^aes 
are usually understanding: 
when ill health) makes him 
this up at work. 336-2?A 

For a man to SLOW up at 
wark is a normal result of 
ill health and as such is 
easily understood. If ges¬ 
ture it can be called, it is a 
negrative one, and offers no 
personal offence to collea¬ 
gues, Indeed, it need not 
affect them adversely in any 
way if they do not have to 
work harder in consequence. 
On the other .hand, to, BLOW 
up in the sense clearly in¬ 
tended here is to scold or re¬ 
prove, which is obviously in a 
different category. It is a 
positive gesture, definitely 
offering offence, and one not 
ao readily associated with ill- 
health. Indeed, superficial 
observers might say of a man 
who behaved thus that he had 
too much energy. Thus 
reasoning, we felt that a 
man's colleagues are more 
likely to be understanding 
when ill-health makes him 
SLOW up at work than when 
it makes him BLOW up at 
work. We therefore decided 
that the Alternative SLOW 
was more in keeping with ^he 
frequency denoted by the 
word usually in the Clue. 

(Blow)—^Ambitious man's rea¬ 
lisation of his own limitations 
is usually this. 3 61-17A 

(Slog)—His having kindly boss 
often tends to make a man 
this at his work, 368-18A 

(Show)—Men are more apt 
than women to be harshly 
critical of this kind of girl. 

370-25D 

(Blow)—Substantial meal short¬ 
ly before race is likely to 
make athlete this when r-om- 
peting. 387-27D 


' ' SLUG 

Does not competing in a race 
make an athlete BLOW, whe¬ 
ther or not he has a substan¬ 
tial meal shortly before it? 
Surely, therefore, to say that 
' a substantial meal shortly be¬ 

fore a race is likely to make 
an athlete blow when com¬ 
peting would at best be an 
understatement. We felt 
that the aptness of SLOW 
was self-evident. 

(Slog)-—When sense of duty 

makes employee-at hia 

work, colleagues often tend to 
frown on him. 412-12A 

(Slog)—Hard boss usually 
; takes note when he sees em¬ 

ployee this at his work, 
i 445-29A 

I SLOWER, adv., comp. slow. 

(Blower, Glower)—We're apt 
to be exasperated when our 
rebuke makes slow servant 
I this. 4*0 2-18D 

i SLOWS, v.i., reduces one's speed. 

I (Blows,Glows)—^Cyclist does 
; perceptibly, when ascending 

1 steep hill. 53-37D 

i The word “perceptibly" was a 
1 clear pointer to the correct 

solution slows. The alterna- 
I tive solutions were blows 

j and glows, but the clue was 

a definite and unqualified 
i statement and, as such em- 

: braced all cyclists, and there 

i are many of the latter who 

j neither blow nor glow when 

ascending a steep hill. There 
are also numbers of cyclists 
i who, if they do blow or glow, 

j do not do so “perceptibly." 

! On the other hand, it may be 

safely asserted that no cyclist 
can ascend a steep hill with- 
' out slowing down percepti- 

I bly. 

i SLUG, n., sluggard, a lazy person, 
j (Slut)—Person thus describ 
able makes poor servant. 

' 49-lI> 
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A slung is a heavy, lazy fellow 
and a slut is a dirty, untidy 
woman. It is clear that a 
servant may be dirty and un¬ 
tidy and yet be efficient in the 
discharge of her duties, but a 
heavy, lazy person cannot 
be other than a poor servant, 
for in the very nature \ot 
things laziness and labour 
are incompatible. Since, I 
therefore, the clue was a defi- j 
nite statement without any j 
qualifying clause. Slug was | 
obviously the most logical 
solution. ‘ 

(Smug, Slut)—Such a person 
is seldom very sensitive. 

142-lOA ‘ 

A slug in the figurative .sense, 
as the term was sugge.sted 
^ here, is a heavy, lazy fellow, • 

All of you surely have known 
him a n d a little reflection ' 
must have satisfied most of j 
you that he is seldom very ‘ 
sensitive. It remained to . 
be decided whether the other 
two alternatives were as apt, ! 
if we merely take Chambers’ ; 
definitions of the adjective ! 
smug as neat, prim, spruce, .• 
affectedly smart, then clearly j 
we cannot say a smug person I 
is seldom very .sensitive. We ! 
must have much more to go i 
on. The most generally ^c- ■ 
cepted definition of a smug | 
person, however, is one well , 
satisfied with himself. Clearly ' 
such a person could never be | 
very sensitive. Of all the ' 
definitions of a slut, a dirty, | 
untidy woman was as ■ 
applicable to the Clue a.s anv, \ 
which was surely not much! ! 
For those who have' 
not come into personal con- i 
tact with a slut, how touchy j 
' she can be has been made 
'J , clear by the novelists. ' 


(Smug)—This kind of person 
often seems completely un¬ 
conscious of his failings. 

247-lD 

According both to colloquial 
and dictionary definitions a 
smug person is one who is 
of narrowminded, unimagina¬ 
tive, selfsatisfied character. 
In our view Iherefore, the 
degree of frequency denoted 
in the Clue did not square 
well with the possible Solution 
SMUG. Either always or 
usually, anyhow certainly far 
more than often, we thought 
does a smug person seem 
completely and blissfully un¬ 
conscious of his failings. A 
SLUfi is a heavy, lazy fellow 
who often seems fo be inhe¬ 
rently torpid in mind and body 
rather than deliberately or 
extrinscally so. For this rea¬ 
son wc considered that read 
in conjunction with this Solu¬ 
tion the Clue expressed a 
fair comment. 

(Smug)—His marrying a shrew 
has cured many sucli a man. 

256-13A 

(Smug, Snug)—^Employer is 
usually reluctant to increase 
pay of worker who seems to 
be- 415-24A 

Those competitors who rejected 
SLUG here perhaps ^did so 
because they argued to them¬ 
selves that an employer is al¬ 
ways reluctant (and usually 
more than merely reluctant) 
to increase the pay of a 
worker who seems to be a 
slug, or a heavy, lazy fellow. 
But did they give due weight 
to that very important word 
»eems? The Clue didn’t say 
worker who is a slug; it mere¬ 
ly said worker who seems to 
be one. We looked with less 
favour on SMUG because 
even if appearance were not 
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misleading and the employee 
were in fact smug, that need 
not affect his work. SNUG 
was in our view least apt 
since the employee’s comfort¬ 
able position might be due to 
his own hard work and provi¬ 
dence. I 

SLUM, n., wretchedly poor quar- | 
ter in a town. ! 

(Slim)—Such people arc often j 
surprisingly hardy. 320-40A , 

It has long been an exploded 
fallacy that a big or heavy ! 
build necessarily connotes 
extra .stamina or hardiness, 
and since it is likewise com¬ 
mon knowledge that a person 
of wiry build is able to en¬ 
dure and survive great physi¬ 
cal strain, it would be untrue 
to say that SLIM people are 
often surprisingly hardy. Rut 
in view of the overcrowded 
and unhealthy conditions in 
which SLUM people are rear¬ 
ed it is surprising, we con¬ 
sidered, how many of them 
sturdily withstand the handi* 
caps of their environment. 

SLUMP, n., sudden or rapid or 
great fall in prices or diminu¬ 
tion of demand for commodi- ! 
ty. 

(Slums)—One can reasonably i 
hope that the post war world ; 

will not be marred by-! 

298-23D : 

SLUMS, n., pi. slum. i 

(Slurs, Slugs) — Right-think¬ 
ing persons regard these as i 
unworthy of civilized people. ■ 
259-25D i 

(Slump)—Apt to undermine a ' 
nation’s health. 334-32A ■ 
We preferred SLUMS because 
we felt that this Alternative 
was more in accord with the 
modified statement in the 
Clue, which only said apt to. | 
Slums is a relative term in I 
that they may be extensive 
or otherwise, and whether 
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they undermine a nation’s 
health depends on how wide¬ 
spread is the evil. On the 
other hand*, a trade depression 
must be of a major character 
to be known as a SLUMP in 
the commonly accepted sense 
of that term. We “therefore 
thought it would be truer to 
make the categorical state¬ 
ment that such a depression 
undermines a nation’s health 
for the exceptions, if any, 
must be rare indeed under 
the present world economic 
system. 

L;LUR, T\., a disparaging remark, 
stigma. 

(Spur)—Often sinks in and” 
wounds. 5-2 2D 

(Spur)—Sometimes goads a 
pci son to violent activity. 

72-24D 

The word sometimes seemed 
hardly necessary to persuade 
one that slur was the correct 
solution. Used figuratively 
spur would be both vague 
and tantological used literal¬ 
ly it would, into the barguin 
create a highly factitious situ¬ 
ation. In such circumstances, 
spur would be pointless! 

(Spur)—One concerning his 
courage is apt to provoke 
high-spirited youngster^ to 
reckless action. 133-ID 

In the first place, ‘’a spur con¬ 
cerning his courage’ would 
surely have made altogethei* 
odd reading. But it was chief¬ 
ly, perhaps, the vagueness of 
the statement completed by 
Spur that caused this alter¬ 
native to be so questionable. 
In its figurative sense, w'hich 
was clearly the one intended 
‘‘spur” does not necessarily 
imply an insult calculated to 
provoke a high-spirited 
youngster to reckless action.. 
A spur figuratively niav mere- 
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ly be an inducement, such as 
a reward for some particular 
achievement. On the other 
hand, a slur is an insulting 
reflection and the Clue made 
it plain that such reflection 
was concerning the young- | 
sterns courage. So much would | 
this seem calculated to pro- 1 
voke a highspirited youngster [ 
to reckless action', that per- j 
haps some solvers had diffl- ; 
culty in finding justification ' 
for the phrase 'apt to.* It ; 
must be remembered, how- 

' ever, that all high-spirited , 
youngsters are noF necessarily j 
reckless or even very brave. . 
Some, indeed, are timid. ‘^Apt i 
to** was therefore quite jus¬ 
tified. : 

<Spur)—Sometimes has the ! 
effect of rousing an apathetic 1 
person to purposeful action. | 
16t)-36A j 

<Slum) — Sometimes deeply 
affects a sensitive young per¬ 
son’s character. 171-3 lA 

"The objection to SLUM was its 
vagueness in this context. We 
felt that some indication was | 
necessary as to the nature of ' 
the contact the person speci- | 
fled had with a slum. Sensi¬ 
tive persons used to comfort- 

' able circumstances and then 
forced by poverty to live in 
a slum must in consequence 
be deeply affected in charac¬ 
ter much more often than 
sometimes. Amplification of 
this kind was not called for 
by SLUR; the term itself car¬ 
ried sufficient implications. 
And we readily agreed that 
only some slurs are sufficient¬ 
ly grave to affect even a sen¬ 
sitive person’s character 
deeply. 

<Sour, Spur)—Words spoken 
in criticism are often 
unintentionally this. 304-30D 


Whether words spoken in 
criticism prove a spur to the 
person criticized depends on 
whether they are heard, or 
heard of, by him; and we 
were satisfied that usually, 
alas! a person is criticized not 
to his face but behind his 
back. And even if he is aware 
of the criticism it may or may 
not prove a spur. For these 
reasons we decided that 
often exaggerated with the 
Alternative SPUR, the word 
unintentionally put us off 
SOUR, because we found it 
difficult to accept that words 
spoken in criticism or other¬ 
wise are so frequently as of¬ 
ten unintentionally acid or bi¬ 
tter. We felt that words spok¬ 
en in criticism are more likely 
to be unintentionally a slur 
than they are to be uninten¬ 
tionally either sour or a spur: 
and therefore that SLUR ans¬ 
wered the requirements to the 
Clue best, having regard to 
the degree of frequency 
denoted by often. 

(Blur)—One often finds dirty 
this in rag of a newspaper 
310-2 7 A 

SLUT, n., an untidy, dirty 
woman. 

(Slug, Slum)—Mere appear¬ 
ance of one is sufficient to 
depress fastidious person. 

95-23A 

(Smut)—Persons of refine¬ 
ments are apt to be repelled 
by this. 319-2ID 

Persons of refinement would 
not be worthy of the name 
if they were not always in 
some degree repelled by 
obscene talk or language, i.e. 
SMUT. The words apt to be 
were not strong enough in 
relation to this Alternative. 
Admittedly smut can be 
partially redeemed by wit, 
but the Clue made no mention 
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of this aspect of the mater. 
A SLUT is a slovenly, dirty 
woman a slattern, and we 
thought it could reasonably 
be asserted that persons of | 
refinement, who are conse- I 
cjuently persons of some I 
sensitivity, arc apt to be ' 
repelled by this kind of j 
woman, though in some 
circumstances their repug¬ 
nances is outweighed by 
sympathy. : 

(Smut)—Coarse people are • 

often quick to laugh at- 

44G-20D , 

People worthy of the obnoxious 
epithet COARSE must bo con¬ 
temptible indeed. Surely if 
not such people, we could 
think of no other type of 
people who could be safely ' 
presumed to wallow in 
SMUT, i.e. obscene talk. The , 
frequency term often did not i 
go far enough to admit the i 
choice of SMUT. On ihe ! 
other hand, even coarse peo- i 
pie can't always forget the ’ 
retort they might get by 
laughing at a slut? However ! 
their nature being what it is, 1 
we had little difficulty to ! 
agree that coarse people i re | 
often quick to laugh at a i 
SLUT or slovenly woman. j 
SLUTS, n., pi. »lut. j 

(Slum, Slugs)—^Lack of educa- | 
tion is often the chief • 
obstacle to their reform. ! 

230-4D ’ 

SLY, adj., cunning, hypocritical, ; 
plalful. ^ 

(Shy)—^Undue severity Is apt ! 
to make a child. 8t)-30D 

In my opinion undue .severity | 
alone is comparatively seldom i 
responsible for a child being t 
»hy. The effect, 1 .suggest, is • 
often to the contrary mas- > 
much as a child is hardened. 
A secluded existence and I 
lack of contact with other 


children, as when a youngster 
is Tied to mother's apron 
strings are more likely causes 
of shyness Hereditary sensi¬ 
tiveness or some disability aie 
other common reasons. 
Undue severity, as a rule, I 
submit, induces slyness, 
n'he natural in.stincts of the 
child, such as curiosity, are 
repressed, and he is driven to 
deception. Hence my solu¬ 
tion Sly. 

(Shy)—Bluff and hearty man¬ 
ner frequently conceals such 
a nature. 100-4D 

One cannot, I submit, be “bluff 
and hearty” and at the same 
time shy. Had the Clue pos¬ 
tulated an assertive manner 
in.stead of a bluff and hearty 
one theie would have been a 
strong case for the solution 
Shy. But as it was, the se¬ 
lection of this word would 
have constituted an irrecon¬ 
cilable contradiction in terms. 
But a sly person can adopt 
almost any pose to suit his 
purpose and I fancy we have 
all met the man who hides a 
cunning design beneath an 
outspo&n and exuberant 
friendliness of manner. Sly 
was the obvious answer here 
and may for that reason have 
been mistrusted by the many 
solvers who rejected it! 

(Shy)—-FalTing in love makes 
many persons this contrary to 
their general disposition. 

130-18D 

The opposite of shyness is bold- 

* ness and with Shy as the .solu¬ 
tion the words “contrary to 
their general disposition” 
would have implied that the 
persons to be considered are 
bold by general diposition, 
or are at least quite self-pos¬ 
sessed. Now can it be serious¬ 
ly maintained that many per- 
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sons with such a realistic out¬ 
look on life are made shy by 

' falling in love, and experi¬ 
ence which is indeed widely 
believed rather to have an 
emboldening effect? Under 
the stimulus of being in love 
many a person is moved to 
behaviour and declarations 
from which he or she might 
normally shrink. So much for i 
shy. The frequency with j 
which lovers, particularly ! 
women, have recourse to wiles ! 
is well known. True, some of \ 
the more ingenious may wear 
their hearts on their sleeves | 
and be incapable of even in- ! 
nocent deception. On <he 
other hand, many whose gen- ! 
oral disposition has hitherto | 
been characterised by almost \ 
guileless candour feel them¬ 
selves on falling in love con¬ 
strained like Creasida with 
Troilus, to be sly and strive 
to hide their true feelings. 

(Spy)—Sheer curiosity some¬ 
times makes a person this. 

162-12D I 

(Shy, Spy)—Reserved person l 
is often mistakenly thought ] 
to be this. 172-0 6A ! 

A reserved person is reticent, i 
uncommunicative not free or ! 
frank in his words or beha- I 
viour. Now man is by nature 1 
a grej?arious creature. He 
tends to be suspicious of 
those who are otherwise, at¬ 
tributing to them a dark and 
sinister purpose. And in doing 
so he is often mistaken. A i 
reserved nature need by no 
moans signify slyness, l^'or 
that matter, SLY people not 
uncommonly assume an air of 
candour and fraternize wide¬ 
ly. We felt that the word 
mistakenly in the Clue weak¬ 
ened the case for SHY inas¬ 
much as reserved people often 
really are shy. SPY was held i 


to Be too farfetched in com¬ 
parison with the other alter¬ 
natives. 

(Shy)—One is often at a loss 
to know how best to deal with 
a child who is this. 185-7D 

(Shy, Spy)—It is often difficult 
to be natural with person one 
knows to be this. 199-34 A 

(Shy, Spy)—-Boss who is this 
seldom wins confidence of his 
staff. 224-14D 

We thought confidence here 
meant firm trust or faith, not 
so much in a person’s busi¬ 
ness efficiency as in his sense 
of justice and honour. In our 
opinion, of the three types of 
bosses suggested, a sly one 
would be least likely to win 
the confidence of his staff. 
Admittedly he might well, if 
only by reason of his cunning, 
win the confidence of some 
employees, but clearly the 
staff generally was implied in 
the Clue. We therefore held 
that the solution SLY accord¬ 
ed best with the marked de¬ 
gree of infrequency denoted 
by the word seldom. SPY 
was considered less apt be¬ 
cause it may be necessary for 
a boss to spy on at least some 
members of his .staff. In the 
sense of a man engaged in 
espionage, and who may em¬ 
ploy a staff, this alternative 
was obviously inapplicable. 
SHY was felt to be least apt. 
Such a boss may well be not 
only quite efficient but also 
the trusted guide, philosopher 
and friend of his staff. 

(Shy)—Sensible parents are 
apt to be anxious when their 
child shaws tendency to be 
this. 29 6-37A 

When their child shows a mere 
tendency to be SHY? Then 
many sensible parents inu.st 
in consequence suffer much 
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anxiety; for surely even in 
these days a mere tendency to 
shyness—if not more than a 
mere tendency—is common 
among children! But we could 
not for a moment aj?ree that 
sensible parents would be so 
foolish. A tendency to shy¬ 
ness in a child may well arise 
from becomini^ modesty. Sly¬ 
ness is quite another matter, 
and we felt that evi-n a ten- | 
dency for their child to be ' 
SLY provides Rood grounds ; 
for sensible parents feeling i 
some anxiety. 

(Fly, Shy)—Boss is apt to be • 
deceived about ability of new i 
employee who is this. 

31(>-30n i 

Try slyness is not immediaw 2 ly I 
discoverable—it would not i 
merit the name if it were— 
and for that reason wc felt 
it could reasonably be argued 
that a boss is apt to be deceiv¬ 
ed about the abilitv of a new 
employee who is SLY. For if 
the ability of such an emplo¬ 
yee did not come up to ex¬ 
pectations he would not be at 
a loss to cover the fact or to 
offer a plausible explanation. 
We saw no reason why a boss \ 
should be apt fo be deceived i 
about the ability of a new 
employee who is SHY, though 
if he were undiscerning he 
. might well form a wrong im¬ 
pression of such an emplo¬ 
yee’s personality or chayac- ; 
ter. In the case of a pros- j 
pective employee who is shy a 
boss might form a wrong im¬ 
pression of his ability, but a 
new employee is one who has 
already been engaged. Ad- I 
mittcdly there are circum- 1 
stances in which shyness j 
might temporarily handicap 
the ability of a new emplo¬ 
yee, but many, if not most. [ 
bosses would discern and 


make allowances for that shy¬ 
ness. To be FLY means to be 
knowing, wide-awake and 
such an employee might well 
be a vepr able worker, .since 
flyness implies keen intelli¬ 
gence. However fly he might 
be in other connections, if 
his work were poor he would 
not be likely to deceive the 
average boss about his lack 
of ability. 

(Fly)—When dealing with per¬ 
son they know to be this, 
many people try To bo equal¬ 
ly so. ‘ 334-3 7 D 

(Fly, Shy)—Such a person is 
seldom very trusting. 

340-29D 

SLY means cunning, wily, hy¬ 
pocritical, and we felt it was 
in the nature of a sly person 
to be mistrustful and suspi¬ 
cious. We therefore decided 
that this Alternative made an 
ideal Solution. We did not 
think that a SHY or a PLY 
person was so averse to trust¬ 
ing people. We reasoned that 
it is usually less hard to win 
the confidence of a person 
who is merely shy than of one 
who is sly, and once a shy 
person has confidence in peo¬ 
ple he is often inclined to be 
too trusting. Fly means kn<»w- 
ing, wide-awake, and was in 
our opinion even less apt. A 
fly person usually has confi¬ 
dence in his judgment and 
he may well be very trusting 
towards people whom he be¬ 
lieves to be trustworthy. 

(Shy, Spy)—A man’s anxiety 
to conceal his humble back¬ 
ground tends to make him 
this. 36T)-3 lA 

SPY was easily rejected as 
being too strained in this 
context. We next considered 
SHY, but felt that anxiety 
such as described in the Clue 
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would more than tend to 
make him bashful or uneasy 
in company. If he were so 
greatly concerned in hiding 
his lowly upbringing he would 
be extremely reticent lest he 
divulge too much by an acci¬ 
dental remark. Greater sup¬ 
port would have been forth- j 
coming for this Alternative j 
had the Clue read “make him | 
appear this”, for his continu- ! 
ed silence would probably bes- i 
tow, upon him a mistaken ap- | 
pcarance of shynes?. As the , 
Clue stood, however, we con¬ 
sidered that this Alternative 
was less apt than SLY, be¬ 
cause a man in this position 
is always on the alert in case , 
he gives himself away he is 
ever ready to parry any ques- ; 
tion relating to his back- ' 
ground; he is inclined to be¬ 
come evasive in his contact 
with others—in fact, hi.s 
anxiety to keep his back- i 
ground secret, tends to make 
him become cunning or SLY. ■ 
The 'Committee reasoned on , 
these lines and accordingly i 
selected this as the most apt ! 
Solution. 

(Shy)—Applicant for employ- | 
ment who has this appearance i 
is usually at a disadvantage. ! 

370-34A ! 

Perhaps some of you thought ’ 
that usually was an uncalled- j 
for modification with SLY. { 
But remember the Clue re- i 
ferred only to appearance, ; 
and it might be that a per- i 
son who looks sly is not real- j 
ly sly. Furthermore, a pros¬ 
pective employer might pos- ‘ 
sibly want a man with a cer- • 
tain amount of slyness be- j 
cause of the nature of the ! 
job. We thought SHY was j 
less apt here because we ques- ; 
tioned whether an applicant j 
for employment who has a i 


shy appearance is so fre¬ 
quently as usually at a dis¬ 
advantage. Again, remember 
it was only appearance; and 
do not most applicants for 
jobs appear to be rather shy 
when confronting their pros- ; 
pective employers? The num- i 
her of subordinate jobs ap¬ 
plied for is clearly much 
greater than the number of 
senior or executive ones, and 
the great majority of appli¬ 
cants for jobs are in the ma¬ 
nual or labouring class. And 
when engaging a servant are 
w(? not favourably impressed 
rather than otherwise by an 
applicant with a shy appeal- 
ance, bespeaking modesty, in 
contrast to one who adopts 
an independent attitude? 

(Fly, Shy)—Close association 
with person who is this often 
tends fo make one the sam«. 

374-311) 

(Shy)—Being this often leads 
one into foolish lying. 

376-14D 

To have selected SHY hen,* 
would have been to imply that 
a shy person is often a fool¬ 
ish liar! We considered SLY 
more apt because slyness in 
itself connotes a measure of 
deceit or lying. And the res¬ 
traint implicit in often was. 
in our opinion* consistent 
with foolish lying.' 

(Shy)—Most people are apt to 

be-when questioned about 

their financial position. 

423-24A 

(Shy)—^Thanks to changes in 
upbringing lar fewer child¬ 
ren are nowadays — witli 
grow'n-ups. 427-22 

In a previous Comment in 
these columns I wrote: “Un¬ 
due severity as a rule induco> 
slyness. The natural instincts 
of the child, such as curiosity. 
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are repressed, and he is driv- I 
en to deception.’* Now can it 
be denied that parents today I 
are less severe with their j 

children than were parents | 
of some generations ago? We ! 
thought that parents today ! 
are more psychology-con¬ 
scious in the upbringing of . 
their children, that childien i 
today ave much less repress¬ 
ed, and that there is not now¬ 
adays the same inducement 
for children to be deceptive. 
We believed it true to say, : 
therefore, that thanks to 
changes in upbringing for 
fewer children are nowadays 
SLY with grown-ups. We 
thought there was less to oe ' 
said for SHY here because • 
not only is a certain amoant 
of shyness natural in a child, 
but shyness may also arisj 
from other causes. And al- ; 
though w’e w'ore willing to ; 
concede that fewer children , 
are nowadays shy with grown¬ 
ups we thought the phrase for 
fewer children did not accord 
so well with SHY. | 

LYLY, adv., in a sly way. 

(Shyly)—When a woman seeks ' 
to capture a man she often j 
conceals her intention by be- * 
having thus with him. 132-8D ; 

‘Capture” suggested action j 
hardly to be reconciled with j 
a passive shyness. In any case, I 
however, it is clear that if a 1 
woman who seeks to capture j 
a man does behave shyly such 1 
shyness is assumed. Can it not j 
thus be classified as slyness? : 
LYN.ESS, n., the quality of ■ 
being sly. ! 

(Shyness) — Generally speak¬ 
ing, women are more tolerant ; 
of this than are men. 23(J-2 lA ' 
1MAI.L, adj., not large, weak, ’ 
mild, humble. ! 

(Stall)—On production of new 
play theatre manager watch- 1 


es such bookings anxiously. 

92-6D 

The latter at first commended 
itself to my mind, as the suc¬ 
cess or failure of a play 
might well depend upon such 
bookings, the box seats being 
few in number and the re¬ 
maining ones often not 
bookable. Then I imagined 
an instance w^hen there had 
been heavy re.servation of 
stall seats, the manager so 
far from Avatching; such 
bookings anxiously would ’’e- 
gard them with positive glee. 
Small, which incidentally in¬ 
cluded adverse stall bookings, 
S€‘emed therefore by far the 
apter solution. 

SMART, adj., vigorous, lively. 

(Start)—There are few recruits 
however slow-witted, that 
army drill sergeant cannot 
make this. ' 275-27A 

To START, in the sense which 
aiiplied here, means to jump 
in a startled manner or make 
sudden movement from sur¬ 
prise, pain, etc. We felt that 
the majority of recruits are 
normal, healthy men, with 
steady nerves. Moreover, they 
do not expect gentle treatment 
from a drill sergeant! We 
ejuestioned therefore whether 
the reaction of many of these 
to the drill sergeant’s abrupt 
admonitions is to be startled. 
In other words the statement 
completed by START seemed 
to us to be an exaggeration. 
Personal experience and ob-^ 
servation enabled us to appre¬ 
ciate the aptness of SMART 
in the given context, and if 
you have any doubt about the 
ability of the average drill 
sergeant to make recruits, 
however slow-witted, smart— 
ask any friend in the army! 
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tion,” /but the wider rangre 
afforded by the dictionary de¬ 
finitions raised no serious ob¬ 
stacles to Smug being the 
correct solution. There can be 
t little doubt, I suggest, that 
inherited wealth makes many 
a youth smug in every sense 
of the word. 

(Slug)—It is very difficult to | 
be forbearing towards i,his ' 
kind of acquaintance. j 

159-2GD 

Smug, which was eligible either 
as a noun or an adjective^ 
mt‘ans a jiarrow-minded, sidf- 
satisficd person. "J'hc Adjudi¬ 
cation Committee decided 
that it was more consistent i 
with the unreserved and ; 
sweeping nature of the rotate- ; 

. ment projected m the CUuo, | 

particularly with the words ’ 
“very difficult to be forbeai-- )■ 
ing.’’ They thought Slug* was 1 
less apt because a heavy, lazy { 
fellow is not so likely to be 
objectionable. He may have 
endearing qualities. 

(Slug, Slur)—Such a person 
, usually lacks an adventurous 
spirit. 234-13D 

(Smut)—Remark so describable 
is apt to jar on sensitive per- 
j son. 24G-9D | 

(Slur, Smut)—Rare it: the per- ; 
son who is not sometimes i 
guilty of such an utterance! ' 
270 30D I 

(Slug, Slut)—:Being spoiled | 
^ and pandei'cd to in life oft^n \ 
makes person this. 287-25D i 
(Slug, Snug)—A good many 
rich idlers have become less 
this as a result of the war. 

303-12D 

; (Smut)—Whether a remark is 
this sometimes depends on 
who makes it. 332-37A I 

(Slug, Snug)—Alas! How often j 
* do we fail to realise when | 
\ are this! 340-35A 


(Slur, Smut)—The more world 
ly-wise we are, the less like 
ly we are to be guilty of sue’ 
a remark. 406-221 

fiMUG is defined in the Con 
cise Oxford Dictionary a 
“of commonplace respectable 
narrow-mindedness self-satis 
fied comfortable unambitiou 
unimaginative character o 
appearance.And the Com 
mittoe had no qualms in .say 
ing that the more worldly 
wise -.ve are, the less likelj 
we are to be guilty of i 
SMUG remark. Otherwis'^* 
they thought, we shouh 
scarcely be worldly wise! li 
their view SMUT (that i 
obscene talk or words) wa 
less a])t because much wouh 
depend on the company oni 
kept. Think of smokinj* 
room stories! Can it be cl( 
nied that smut figures i 
men’s conversation? And ma 
it not figurtj even more tha 
usual if they are widely-trs 
veiled? The Committc 
thought there was even le. 
to be said for SLUR becauf 
a slur need not connote lac 
of worldly-wisdom. And tl 
slur may be called for! 

SMUT, n., obscene talk. 

(Smug)—How often are pe 
pie who should know bett< 
guiltv of such words! 

294-34 

(Smug)—Words that are clea 
ly this coming from a chi 
sound worse than fro 
grown-up. 316-20 

We were of the opinion th 
words are clearly SMU 
coi7iing from a child arc i 
finitely more bearable tht 
when coming from a grow 
up, because at least a chi 
has the excuse of immaturii 
for his self-satisfaction. B» 
SMUT from the lips of a chiJ 
is certainly more shocking t 
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most of us than it is from a 
ii:rown--up, because however 
world-hardened we may be 
the majority of us regret the 
lost innocence of our child¬ 
hood and prefer children to 
preserve their purity of mind 
for as long as possible. 

(Smug)—How irritating people 
can be who twist one’s words 
to make them seem this! 

336-20D 

SMU7\ as it was clearly intend¬ 
ed to be understood in this 
context, is obscene talk or 
words or stories, and we 
readily agreed that people 
can be very irritating who 
twist one’s words to produce 
such an effect. But only can 
be very irritating, because it 
must be admillcd that there 
are occasions, as in exclusive¬ 
ly male company, when baw¬ 
dy wit may afford amusement 
even to a person whose words 
have been twisted to that end. 
The implication that one is 
SiMUG, on the other hand, is 
a personal insult. The word is 
fully defined in the Oxford 
Concise Dictionary as ‘*of com¬ 
monplace respectable narrow¬ 
minded self-satisfied comfort¬ 
able unambitious unimagina¬ 
tive character or appearance”. 
We therefore felt that to 
have one’s words twisted 
so as tc make them seem 
smug is virtually alw^ays 
very irritating. 

(Snob)—When one feels a- 

it’s often better not to reveal 
the fact 431-8D 

SNACKS, n., small portions of 
food. 

(Smacks)—^Frequent ones are 
usually bad for a child. 

89-19A 

The aptness of the former, 
which was the correct solu¬ 
tion is, I submit, soon 
apparent. Frequent snacks 


SNAKY 

may do some robust children 
no harm and even be 
desirable to tempt a weakly 
child t^ eat. But it is 
generalfyl accepted that 
frequent snacks are usually 
bad for a child. The adverb 
usually in my opinion made 
the other alternative less 
apt. Whereas even to-day 
the opinion must be widely 
held that smacks are occa¬ 
sionally necessary, there can 
be little doubt that frequent 
smacks are virtualy always 
bad for a child. 

SNAKE n, serpent. 

(Snare)—When once in its 
coils rabbit doesn’t stand 
much chance of escaping. 

3iO-16D 

SNAKES, n., treacherous, cold- 
hearted persons. 

(Stakes)—^He is a foolish 
person who takes chances 
with these. 202-20D 

SNAKY, adj., snake-like in such 
attributes like venom, guile, 
coldness, ingratitude. 

(Shaky)—Shrewd business man 
is very cautious in dealing 
with person he knows to be 
this. 34G-23A 

The Clue made the sweeping 
assertion that a shrewd busi¬ 
ness man is very cautious- 

It did not say he is often or 
usually very caution. . And we 
felt that situations were easi¬ 
ly conceivable in which a 
shrevd business man would 
not be very cautious in deal¬ 
ings with a person he knows 
to be SHAKY. That person 
may be the soul of honesty 
and the dealings may be on a 
cash basis. We thought SNA¬ 
KY was more in keeping with 
the sweeping assertion in Ihc 
iClue, because we could think 
of no occasion when a shrewd 
business man would not b« 
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very cautious in dealings with 
a person he knows to be 
SNAKY. There would be no 
knowing what tricks such a 
person might be up to! For 
instance, the situation might 
be such that, though the busi¬ 
ness were on a cash basis, the 
shrewd business man might 
have to be on his guard 
against an allegation that he 
had delivered short measure 
or bad goods. 

SNAP, v.i., speak with sudden ir¬ 
ritation. 

(Slap)—What a mischievous 
youngster frequently causes 
his parents to do. 75-35x\ 

(Slap, Stab)—What temper 
often makes us do. 221-13D 

(Slap, Soap)—Often the more 

-in his sales talk the more 

successful a salesman. 

422-L9D 

Discussing a previous Clue I 
wrote—‘Gosh or effusiveness 
would in most instances ali^ 
enate the sympathies of a 
prospective client, apart 
from the merits or demerits 
of the merchandise. The effect 
of gush on an intelligent per¬ 
son is more often than not 
to arouse suspicions concern¬ 
ing its sincerity. In many 
cases it might well give 
offence.^' Admittedly, SOAP, 

. in the figurative sense in 
which it was clearly intended 
here, means flattery, which 
is not the same as gush. But 
we thought a similar argu¬ 
ment applied. On the other 
hand SNAP in this context 
clearly means vigour, energy, 
crispness of style, which we 
thought would be much more 
effective in a salesman. 

(Soap)—In boss's reproof of 
employee often makes it more 
^ effective. 426-15D 


SNAPS, n., alert qualities i; 
movement or action. 

(Snags)—Often give one fals 
impression at first glance. 

241-181 

SNARE, n., a trap, somethin, 
that tempts or deceives. 

(Snake)—^You'll be in troubl 
if you tread on this unaware? 

32-31^ 

My reasoning was that if on* 
trod on a harmless snake on^ 
would not be in trouble, ant 
if one trod on .a venomou 
one then the phrase ‘ii 
trouble’ would be too mild i 
description of such a calam 
ity. On the other hand th- 
phrase exactly fits the cir 
cumstances in which on( 
would be placed by treadin.i 
unawares on a snare. 

(Snore)—Burglar is sometinic 
fooled by a false one. 34-2o^ 

(Scare, Stare)—The simple 
minded are apt to fall eas^ 
victims to this. 285-34^ 

(Snake)—Rich young men ar 
liable to meet with man\ 
a- 409-12-^s 

SNARES, n., pi. snare. 

(Shares)—The field of financ' 
is rife with dangerous one; 
for inexperienced speculators 
65-241 

A little reflection made one 
realise that there are man> 
shares in the financial field 
that can be said to be equally 
dangerous to both experienced 
and inexperienced speculators. 
Not so with snares. An expe¬ 
rienced speculator knows and 
can therefore, avoid most of 
the common snares which be¬ 
set the field of finance, but 
the tyro has little or only 
secondhand knowledge of 
them, , and it is, therefore 
true to say that for him the 
field is "rife” with dangerous 
traps. In my opinion the 
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words “inexperienced’* and 
“rife” were clear pointers to 
the Solution Snares. 

(Snarls)—Discerning people are 
seldom intimidated by these. 

161-25A 

Discernment is keenness of 
perception, penetration, in¬ 
sight. A snare is a trap and is 
only dangerous so long as the 
intended victim fails to per- 
< ceive its nature. The Commit¬ 

tee agreed that discerning 
' people usually recognise 

' SNARES and are therefore 

seldom intimidated by them 
SNARLS was felt to be less 
^ apt because a snarl may well j 

be the precursor of something j 
more fearful, and discernment 
is not necessarily accompanied 
by bravery. ! 

(Scares, Stares, Spares)—When 
designing woman-him, ex¬ 

perienced philanderer is apt 
to feel humiliated! 431-27A 
SNARL, n., angry growl of a dog, 
tangled thread, hair etc. 

(Snare)—Common in the jun¬ 
gle. 3-lD 

SNEAK, V, i., slink; go furtively. 

(Speak)—How often do people 
betray themselves when they 
do this! 288-21A 

SNEER, V. i., to express contempt 
in the face or speech, to deri¬ 
de. 

(Swear)—^We are apt to get an¬ 
noyed when people foolishly 
this at us. 179-21A 

Debating this Clue the Commi¬ 
ttee upheld the generally ac¬ 
cepted contention that down¬ 
right abuse is usually less 
\ offensive than sarcasm, and 

they thought that whether or 
not we are apt to get annoy¬ 
ed when we are sworn at de¬ 
pends very largely on who is 
abusing us and in what cir- 
‘ cumstances. On the other hand 

! none* of us likes to be sneered j 

by anyone in any circumstan-1 


ces and though we may often 
tolerate sneers in order to 
avoid unpleasantness, the 
Committee thought it could 
truly be said that generally 
speaking we are apt to be an¬ 
noyed by such gibes. 

SHEERER, n., one who sneers. 

(Sneezer)—Habitual one is apt 
to make people feel uncomfor¬ 
table in his company. 129-18D 

Surely none makes or could 
make a habit of sneezing. Who 
has ever met an habitual 
sneezer? Admittedly, a habit 
may become involuntary, but 
a sneez is always involuntary. 
Perhaps some competitors 
chose Sneezer had in mind one 
of the dwarfs in Walt Disney’s 
famous film “Snow White” 
But the creator of this charac¬ 
ter clearly took full advan¬ 
tage of artistic license, never 
wider than in a fairy tale. 
The tendency to sneer, on the 
other hand, can undoutedly 
develop into a habit. That a 
person given to such a habit 
is apt to make people feel 
uncomfortable in his company 
seems scarcely open to ques¬ 
tion. 

SNIPS, n., small portions. 

(Skips, Slips)—Often prove 
disastrous to rash punters. 

109-13A 

SNIRT, n., a smothered laugh. 

(Snort)—Tt is usualy annoying 
to have a serious expression 
of opinion received with this 
109-15D 

SNOB, n., one who gives himself 
airs for his supposed social 
distinction. 

(Snub) —Sometimes displays 
aloof superiority. 34-20D 

(Snow)—-The atmosphere is 
usually somewhat chilly in 
proximity of this. 84-1D 
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Usually somewhat chilly de¬ 
cided the issue in favour of 
Snob. Chilly means somewhat 
chill and the somewhat in the 
Clue made the term weaker 
still. Then there was the addi¬ 
tional modification imposed 
•by the word usually. Now the | 
atmosphere is always •„]uite ' 
chilly, if not actually chill, | 
^ I submit, in proximity of snow 1 
With snub, the usually was ' 
quite justified because a snob ' 
may sometimes be 'warm, par- j 
ticularly with his superiors, i 
Moreover, I su8\eest that the ! 
excessive restraint in the , 
phrase somewhat chilly j;ave 
the clue an appropriately sar¬ 
castic tone. 

> IKnob)—An obstrusive one is 
apt to prove embarrassin.iv to 
a person on some social 
occasions. 118-3 6 A 

<Snow)—Is apt to make one 
rather cold. 172-21)D 

In considering? this Clue the 
solver clearly had to infer 
that one was in equally close 
contact with, or proximity to 
whichever thin^ the solution 
'• denoted. Bearing this fact in 

mind we felt it" would have 
' been an understatement to 

! say that SNOW is merely 

• apt to make one rather cold. 

< Surely it does make one cold, 

* or at least, is apt to make one 
^ definitely cold. In our opinion 

SNOB offered much more 
justification for the modifying 
words apt to and rather. 

’ Whereas snow’s ijuality of 

! communicating cold is consis¬ 

tent, there are widely varying 
degrees of snobbery. Some 

< snobs may have their redee- 
min,g features, while others 

' may make one burn with re- 

J sentment. Nevertheless, we 

j agreed that generally speaking 

a SNOB is apt to make one 


rather cold, that is, cold in 
one’s manner towards him. 

(Snub)—The more unassuming 
a person the more is he apt 
to resent one. 205-33A 

We formed the opinion at the 
outset that it would be an 
understatement to say that a 
person, unassuming or other¬ 
wise, is merely apt to resent 
a snub. Surely he does deiiai- 
tely resent it in a greater or 
lesser degree. But this was not 
all we found unwarrantable 
in the assertion completed 
by SNUB. In our opinion it is 
highly questionable whether 
the more unassuming a person 
the more he resents a snub. 
Rather the contrary. On the 
other hand, an assuming or 
arrogant person is very near 
to a SNOB and may have 
much in common with him. 
To an unasuming person, how¬ 
ever, a SNOB is almost every 
thing that is alien and objec¬ 
tionable. 

(Snow)—Most people enjoy 
seeing fall of this. 275-28D 

That most people who live in 
tropical or heat-afflicted re¬ 
gions would enjoy seeing, 
SNOW fall goes without say¬ 
ing, but that is not what the 
Clue said when read in cun- 
junction with this possible 
Solution. It merely stated 
that most people, irrespective 
of their environment and 
occupation, enjoy seeing fall 
of what-^ver the Solution de¬ 
noted. The phrase most peopel 
embraces persons who live in 
cold or far northern regions 
where the sight of snow brings 
as little joy or comfort as the 
burning sun to desert dweller 
or travellers. SNOW therefore 
in our view would have been 
a patently absurd Solution. 
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Snobbishness is a peculiarly 
abnoxious failing and we 
thought it could truly be 
asserted that most people en¬ 
joy seeing the fall of a SNOB. 

<Snub)—Is often mean. 

322-40A 

<Snub)—Its seldom difficult to 
recognise one as such. 

324-34D 

It is certainly often difficult to 
recognise a SNOB as such, 
because some forms of i;nob- 
bery are so subtle that one 
can meet a person many times 
■before one realizes that in 
regard to a particular subject 
he or she is snobbish. And 
many snobs conceal their 
snobbishness under an affec¬ 
ted tolerance. The assertion 
completed by SNUB seemed 
to us an exaggeration, for 
surely one would usually have 
to be very obtuse or insensi¬ 
tive not to recognise a rebuff 
as such. 

<Snub)—We are more inclined 
to be tolerant of the obvious 
this than of the subtle kind. 

397-17A 

The Committee thought SNOB was 
more apt here because an obvious 
show might be regarded as at 
least honest and lorthright about 
it. Remember, also, that we 
need by no means be the victim 
of such snobbery since, knoA\- 
ing tlie person to be a snob, we 
might well take care not to in¬ 
vite a retiuff. On the other heind, 
the Committee thought it reason¬ 
able to read SNCB as a snub 
directed at us. It might be 
argued, that, as witli .snob, we 
are moie inclined to be tolerant 
of an obvious snub because its 
obviousness at least betokens 
honesty and forthrightness. Tint, j 
human vanity being what it is. ■ 
are we really so ready to take 
such a view? After all', a snub 


is a personal affront, and the 
very fact that it is obvious and 
thus defiant might make it the 
more infuriating. It seems to 
make no concesssion to our 
vanity or our tlignilv'- Moreover, 
it might well be obvious to others, 
which would make it the more 
humiliating. 

(Tiny) It’s usually hard to con¬ 
ceal from friends that your in¬ 
come IS this. 398-2IL) 

11 we w^ere not so prone through 
selt-indugeuce to live in a man¬ 
ner that largely rctlects our in¬ 
come (even su])posmg wo do not 
letlect it in conversation) T11.)Y 
would luive been less apt as the 
Solution, since then it would be 
easier to conceal trom friends 
that our income is tidy. But 
human nature being what it is, 
the Committee thought that it 
usually IS hard to conceal from 
iriends that our income is TIDY 
—that IS, con.sidcrable. Note that 
the Clue refiTied lo friends (not 
merely acquaintances) and it said 
usually hard (not impossible). 
The Committ€‘e thought that the 
modf‘ratic)n in the words usually 
hard weakened the case; for 
TINY. Is it not usually impose 
sible and virtually ahvays hard 
to conceal from friends that one’s 
income is tiny ? 

(Cry)—Women are often insincere 
when they this to persuade man 
that they are m love wdth him. 

398-17A 

"Oh ’ too convincing—dagerously 
dear—In woman's eye the un- 
answera \ )le tear! 

That* weaiion of her weakness she 
can wield. 

To save, subdue—at once her 
spear and shield". 

Many and varied—and frequent¬ 
ly bevond male understanding! 
—^are the reasons for feminine 
tears And ha<l this Clue merely 
read "Wh>men are often insincere 
when they this", CRY would 
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have merited strong support as 
the Solution. But the Clue re¬ 
ferred specifically to women when 
they cry not through unhappi¬ 
ness,, not through genuine sorrow, 
but to persuade a man that 
they are in love with htm. Sure¬ 
ly, Hherefore, when they cry de¬ 
liberately with such a definite 
object in view, they are more 
frequently than o]ten insincere! 
We questioned whether they 
could be other Iftiaii insincere. 
On the other hand, wtien they 
TRY to persuade a man that 
they are in love with him, it: may 
be that tliey do love him—and 
that they are by no means in¬ 
sincere ! 

SNOBS, n., pi. snob. 

(Snubs)—In the pursuit of so¬ 
cial ambitions one usually has 
to put up with these. 398-25A 
(.Snubs)—Widely travelled per¬ 
son is sefdom easily put out of 
countenance by mere— 

4 5 0-28A 

SNOOP, V. i., to go about snea- 
kingly. 

(Stoop)—Person with tendency 
to do this is seldom dignified 
figure. 280-25A 

If a person with a more tenden¬ 
cy to stoop is seldom a digni¬ 
fied figure, then surely digni¬ 
ty would be very much less 
in evidence among elderly peo¬ 
ple. with whom it is most 
often associated for most el¬ 
derly people have a tendency 
to stoop. Possibly some of you 
considered STOOP here in the 
sense of descending or lowe¬ 
ring oneself to some conduct. 
But it can only be understood 
in this figurative sense when 
it is followed by the word to, 
as in stoop to dishonesty. 
SNOOP means pry into ma¬ 
tters one is not concerned 
with, go about sneakingly. We 
f had no hesitation in agreeing 
I that a person with even a ten¬ 


dency to act so meanly is sel¬ 
dom a dignified figure. 

SNOOZE, v.i. to sleep lightly and 
for a short spell, to nap. 

(Sneeze)—When we badly want 
to do this, but shouldn’t it is 
sometimes difficult not to 

185-9D 

When you badly want to sneeze 
how frequently are you able 
to refrain from doing so ? Not 
very often, if your experience 
is anything like that of the 
Adjudication Committee. They 
were of the opinion that even 
if the Clue had contained the 
word impossible instead of 
difficult the sentence comple¬ 
ted by SNEEZE might well 
have been regarded as undu¬ 
ly cautious in view of the re¬ 
lative infrequency denoted by 
sometimes. As it was, they felt 
that this alternative would 
surely have resulted in a defi¬ 
nite understatement. On the 
other hand, the Committee 
held that, generally speaking 
(i.e, unless the circumstances 
are very exceptional), the 
urge to sleep is not so difficult 
to rdfeist as the urge to sneeze. 
To view the question from an¬ 
other angle, they thought the 
adverb badly applied with 
less force when qualifying 
SNOOZE than when quali¬ 
fying SNEEZE. Hence their 
choice of SNOOZE as being 
more in conformity with the 
moderateness of the assertion 
made. 

SNORE, n., noisy breathing in 
sleep. 

(Snort)— Frequently to be 
heard in audiences addressed 
by boring lecturers! 279-13P 

(Snort)—Even the most confi- 
dent speaker is apt to bo 
shaken by-'—from audience. 

406-27A 

We preferred SNORE here bo^ 
cause we thought that a 
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snore—even a single snore— 
is more likely than a SNORT, 
to shake the speaker. Re- 
. member, he is trying to im- 
- press his audience, whether 
or not they agree with his 
point of vieiw. If the snore 
comes from one of his sup¬ 
porters it may show how mis- 
V erably the speech has failed 
to inspire. And ’T it conies 
from a member of the opposi¬ 
tion, a snore may be even 
more depressing to the speak¬ 
er, as showing that the oppo¬ 
sition can contemptuously lig- 
nore what he has to say. On 
the other hand, a SNORT 
from an audience, which nay I 
expres.5 indignation or angei% i 
need not be so uncomplimen- ■ 
tary to a speaker. There was ' 
nothing in the Clue to indi¬ 
cate tnat the indicaion or • 
anger was directed at the I 
speaker. Moreover, his ! 
speech may be pharsed pur- i 
posely to arouse their indtg- i 
nation or anger! | 

SNORES, n., pi. snore 1 

(Snares)—Tread warily in vi¬ 
cinity of these! 46-lOD 

.SNORT, n., explosive sound made 
in driving breath violently out 
through nose by indignant 
or incredulous person. 

(Snore)—Often proves inten¬ 
sely irritating to a nervy per¬ 
son. 122-1D 

I suggest that competitors who 
erred at this Clue wrongly 
thought of snore as “conti¬ 
nuous snoring”. Surely a sin- 
* gle, innocent and involuntary 
snore would scarcely prove 
intensely irritating even to a 
“nervy” person. Most people 
must be guilty of at least an 
isolated one occasionally. .On 
the other hand, a snort is 
usually premeditated and 
' charged with feeling. As a 
rule it expresses anger, indig¬ 


nation, incredulity and conse¬ 
quently, I submit, often 
proves intensely irritating to 
a “nervy” person. 

(Short)—How difficult it some¬ 
times is to remain amiable 
with person whose reply to 
civil question is this. 213-20D 

SNUB, n., an international slight, 
a reproof. 

(Snob)—Sensitive people are 
prone to be unnecessarily up¬ 
set by one. 127-lD 

“Ihrone” implies a marked ten¬ 
dency that a sensitive per.son 
is prone to be upset by a snub 
most readers will agree. As 
for the word “unnecessarily”, 
it can not be gainsaid that to 
upset oneself over a snub 
seldom if ever does any good. 
Clearly, the selected solutioin 
; was altogether apt. Snob see- 

I med to me the weaker al- 
I temative because there is no 

! particular antipathy between 

i snob and a sensitive person, 

i The one is not infrequently 

1 the other. Rather than mere 

1 sensitiveness in itself, a keen 

! sense of the properties or, 

j more especially, a strong 

I aversion to snobbery (perhaps 

inspired by an inferiority 
complex) would make a per¬ 
son prone to be upset by a 
snob. , 

(Snob)—^Unwordly people are 
prone to exaggerate the 
portance of one. 226-i9D 

An unwordly person is by no 
means necessarily a simpleton, 
and in our view the statement 
completed by SNOB would 
have underrated the powers of 
discernment possessed by 
many unworldly people. 

1 dentally, we felt, it would 

I have paid the average snob an 

[ undeserved compliment—sin- 

t ce his o-bject is to magnify his 

own importance. On the other 
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hand, touchiness is a common 
weaknes with unworldly peo¬ 
ple, perhaps because their 
lives are usually so shelter 3 d. 
Hence our conclusion that un¬ 
worldly people are prone to 
cxaft:c:erate the importance of 
a SNUB rather than of a 1 
SNOB. j 

(Snob)—Seldom worth while j 
takinp: seriously. 23y-18A i 
"Whether or not a snob is worth ! 
while taking: seriously surely ! 
depends entirely on what I 
aspect of feature of the snob’s 
behaviour or character is in 
question. We agreed that the 
expression of a snobbish opi¬ 
nion is seldom, if ever; worth 
while taking: seriously, but the 
‘Clue did not specify any exam¬ 
ple of snobbery, it merely 
made a broad generalization. 
We did not, therefore, consi¬ 
der SNOB a satisfactory 
Solution. A Snub is a rebuff 
and common colloquial usage 
the word is almost exclusively 
employed to describe an un¬ 
sociable or unfriendly attitude 
on the part of one person to¬ 
wards another. That such re¬ 
buffs are seldom important 
enough to be worth while ta¬ 
king seriously was, in our 
opinion, a justifiable assertion. 
(Snob)—Apt to make impre¬ 
ssionable person feel self- 
conscious. 285-SD 

Why should a SNOB be apt to 
make an impressionable per¬ 
son feel self-concious? An im¬ 
pressionable person is one who 
is susceptible of impres¬ 
sion and who is easily 
influenced. Such a per¬ 
son, if he associates with 
snobbish people is often a 
snob himself, in which case , 
the company of one of his 
associates does not make him 
feel self-conscious. True, there 
i are circumstances in which a 


snob would make an impre¬ 
ssionable person, if he were 
not a snob himself, feel self- 
conscious, such as when intro¬ 
ducing a snobbish aquantance 
to his family or friends. But 
no such particular circum¬ 
stances were stated or implied 
in the Clue. The marked ten¬ 
dency denoted by apt to and 
the word self-conscious, did 
not in our view accord aptly 
with the Alternative SNOB. 
An impressionable person is 
ipso facto more sensitive than 
an unimpressionable one and 
for that reason usually feels 
a rebuff more keenly. To 
feel a rebuff keenly is to be 
wounded or acutely embar¬ 
rassed by it, which in turn 
are forms of self-conscious¬ 
ness. We felt, therefore 
that the statement completed 
by SNUB was more accept¬ 
able than that completed by 
SNOB. 

(Snob)—The older we are the 
more possible it is that one 
will amuse rather than annoy 
us. 318-20A 

How we react to a SNOB de¬ 
pends on our nature and cha¬ 
racter rather than on our age. 
The Clue implied that when 
we are young we tend to find 
whatever the Solution deno¬ 
ted annoying, but this is by 
no means true in respect of 
snobs. Many of us ourselves 
have snobbish tendencies and, 
again, many of us are not 
annoyed by snobs but indi¬ 
fferent to them. Moreover, 
there are plenty of elderly 
snobs, for as I have said, sno¬ 
bbishness springs from an 
attitude of mind, which, 
though perhaps it sometimes 
may he is not necesarily influ¬ 
enced by one’s age. The impli¬ 
cation that when we are 
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youi^ we tend to be annoyed 
by a SNUB was, in our view, 
less questionable, for when we 
are young we seldom have su¬ 
fficient worldliness or philo¬ 
sophy of mind to be indiffe¬ 
rent to this kind of rebuff. We ! 
thought it could reasonably ‘ 
be asserted also that, general¬ 
ly speaking, the older we grow 
the more worldliness and phi¬ 
losophy of mind wo accjuire 
and the more possible it is, 
th(*refore that a snub will 
amuse rather than annoy us. 

(Snob)—Sensible person is 
usually able to laugh at this. 

( Snob) —Often provoked by 
snobbishness. 404 *70 

SNUBS, n., pi. snub. 

(Snobs)—Self-ma<le men ar(‘ 
seldom seriously perturb(*d 
by. 04 27D 

(Snobs)—Probably most of us 
do our best to avoid the.se. 

177-14A 

iWe thought it would be some¬ 
what sweeping to assert and 
also rather difficult to sub¬ 
stantiate that probably most 
of us do our best to avoid 
SNOBS. Doubtless many of 
us strive to avoid becoming 
intimate with such persons, 
hut that is quite another mat¬ 
ter, and we thought it could 
justly be argued that a great i 
many of us feel no more than ' 
a mild contempt for certain 
types of snobs, with the alter¬ 
native solution we wore on 
more definite ground and wo 
felt that no exception could 
be taken to the statement, 
banal though it is, that prob¬ 
ably most of us do our best 
to avoid rebuffs, i.c. SNUBS. 

(Snobs)—Women are more apt 
to be annoyed by these than 
are men. 266-28A ' 

We first of all challenged the , 
assertion made with SNOBS ’ 
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as the Solution, and thought 
the reverse might well be the 
case. Why this should be so, 
we found it rather hard to 
state comprehensively in a 
few words. In many ways 
men are more modest or self- 
effacing than women, and 
the snob's afrectalion or ten¬ 
dency to show off is usually 
objectionable to his fellow- 
men. Whether a snob is a 
source of annoyance to wo¬ 
men depends a good deal on 
his attitude towards them 
])ersonally, women being more 
personal (or less impersonal) 
than men. And snobs very 
o..ten try to be what they 
feel is chivalrous towards 
women. Why women are more 
ajit to be annoyed by SNUBS 
than men ari', we felt, could 
be stated clearly in a few 
words. Whereas it i.s an es¬ 
sential quality of true 
manliness not to be an¬ 
noyed by petty things 
like snubs, women are very 
often acutely sensitive to 
them. Feminine vanity is vul¬ 
nerable to snubs, as every 
woman .knows,, wherefore the 
snub is one of her chief wea¬ 
pons against her sisters. 

SNUFFLE," v.i., to breathe or 
speak through the nose. 

(Scuffle, Shuffle) — Nearby 
members of theatre audience 
who do this during perform¬ 
ance arc apt to incur our 
resentment. 151-10 A 

Scuffle was quickly dismissed, 
because anything in the na¬ 
ture of a disorderly fight or 
struggle among nearby mem¬ 
bers of a theatre audience 
during the performance would 
surely incur our resentment 
and perhaps more than mere 
resentment! Shuffle was con¬ 
sidered to be vague. The 
Committee reflected that, in 
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the average theatre unless 
\ one’s place is at the end of 
a row one has usually to 
shuffle in some degree to get 
to it especially when others 
/ are already seated. Such 
V shuffling need not, however 
be noisy. In fact its purpose 
may well be to avoid disturb¬ 
ing others. If the shufflers 
^ were merely fidgetting in their 
seats, then they would not be 
f apt to incur our resentment I 
unless they were sitting imme- ^ 
diately in front of or beside 
us. Snuffle was considered to 
' be an altogether apt solution. 
To have someone near by 
sniffing or breathing hard 
though his nose is indeed apt 
to be iri-itating and apt to 
provoke our resentment. 

SNUG, adj., comfortably situated, 
cosy. 

(Snag)—Many a young woman 
eager to marry is apt foolish¬ 
ly to regard her fiance’s job 
as this. 300-32A 

We reasoned that if the wish is 
father to the thought (as we 
believed it would be in such 

• circumstances) then surely 

* a young woman eager to mar¬ 
ry is apt to indulge in wish¬ 
ful thinking and regard her 
fiance's job as SNUG rather 
than as a SNAG. 

"V)AK, n., act of wetting thor¬ 
oughly. 

(Soap)—^For very dirty clothes 
a good one is necessary. 

14-8A 

In answer to the Clue many 
solvers relied on ‘Soap’. But i 
surely it may be said that a 
good soap is always necessary 
for washing clothes, whether 
’ they be badly or only slight¬ 
ly soiled. On the other hand, 
the dirtier the clothes the 
longer will their immersion in 
water be necessary. For that 
reason, I considered “Soak” 


to be the more apt solution 
to this iClue. 

SOAKS, v.i., makes wet by per¬ 
colation. 

(Soars)—Jet from fireman’s 
hose does this. .. 14-1GD 
SOAP, n., a manufactured article 
from fats and alkali; soft 
soap—flattery. 

(Snap) — Tourist generally 
takes on holiday. 1-20D 

(Slap)—Its effect on many a 
feminine cheek would be a 
change of colour! 43-6D 
The phrasing of this Clue im¬ 
plied that the intended ans¬ 
wer was one which applied 
only to the fair sox. The effect 
of Slap on any cheek whether 
masculine or feminine, would 
be a change of colour, 'since 
both the physical and mental 
reactions would effect this 
change. I suggest, therefore 
that Scap was the more fit¬ 
ting selection, for whereas 
the application of the ablu¬ 
tionary tablet would make no 
perceptible difference to the 
colour of a man’s skin, would 
it not steal the artificial roses 
from ‘many a feminine 
cheek’? Let us be gallant and 
leave the subject at that! 
(Slap)—Can be obtained in a 
variety of shapes. 71-6D 
(Slap)—'Many small boys seem 
to dislike this intensely! 

171-14A 

Clearly, the Committee thought 
this clue erred on the side of 
understatement in relation to 
the solution SLAP. For it 
would surely be reasonable 
to affirm that most small boys 
do not merely seem to but 
unmistakably do intensely 
dislike being slapped. The 
apparent aversion of little 
boys to SOAP has long pro¬ 
vided material for the stage 
humorist and family jester. 
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Probably the true explanation 
of the alleged aversion is not 
that little boys dislike the 
actual soap; but that they are 
impaient of the extra time 
which is called for in its ap¬ 
plication! When there are so 
many entertaining and ex¬ 
citing things to do it must na-^ 
turally seem a shocking- waste** 
of time to be subjected toj 
the tedium of a thorough and; 
comprehensive wash! But; 
whatever the explanation, the^ 
Committee were of the opi-^ 
nion that the obvious humor¬ 
ous intent of the Clue, em-l 
phasized by the exclamation ■ 
mark, accorded aptly with the 
solution SOAP. | 

<Slap, Snap)—Strong one! 
sometimes makes one’s skin 
tingle. 203-lOAi 

The only sense in which we, 
found SNAP to be worthy of, 
any consideration here was, 
as it applied to the weather’ 

- ** snap in the air,^' for; 

example. But in this sense 
it was ruled out by the ad-i 
jective strong in the Clue., 
The usual phrase is ‘‘cold 
snap” which may perhaps, be, 
varied by “keen snap”, but; 
certainly not by strong snap. ; 
Similarly, strong is inapplic-i 
able to SlrAP. The phrase 
strong slap just isn’t good 
current English, either idiom¬ 
atic or otherwise. But even if: 
it were and strong were 
read as “heavy” or “hard”' 
then surely a ridiculous: 
understatement would have' 
resulted. Such a slap does a| 
good deal more than merely; 
sometimes make ones skin 
tingle! In making our selec¬ 
tion, we remarked that strong 
aptly describes soap that is 
highly medicated for the pur¬ 
pose of rendering it germici-l 


dal or that contains a higher 
content of soda than is usual. 
That such soap sometimes 
makes one’s skin tingle, as 
when the skin is tender or 
delicate, we felt to be a rea¬ 
sonable assertion. 

(Slap)—Soft this is a form of 
blandishment often employed 
by flirtatious women with 
men. 239-26A 

)AP, n.. Soft words, flattery. 

(Slap)—The more you use this 
means of persuasion with a 
child the less effective it’s 
likely to prove. 

411-26A 

SOAP in this context means 
soft words, flattery. And we 
thought it no more and no 
less than the truth that the 
more you use flattery to per¬ 
suade a child the less effeo- 
tive it’s likely to prove. That 
is not to say that reasonable 
flattery does not help to per¬ 
suade the child to do vrhat is 
wanted. But when flattered 
to an excessive extent a child 
tends to take the flattery for 
granted—and its effective¬ 
ness, we thought, is thereby 
diminished. The same argu¬ 
ment could scarcely apply to 
SLAP. Quite apart from the 
question of whether a child 
can really be persuaded (in 
the generally accepted sense 
of the term) by a SLAP, we 
were of the opinion that ex¬ 
cessive slapping is more like¬ 
ly to intimidate a child into 
obeying—through fear of 
even more slapping. 

SOAPY, adj., unctuous, flattering. 
(Soppy)—Man whom other 
men think this is sometimes 
surprisingly popular with 
women. 31fl-81D 

(Soupy)—Scheming woman is 
often this with man on whoni 
sho has designs. 362-3 3A 
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(Soppy)—Woman often tend 
to be more—than men. 

416-16D 

SOAPY means flattering, unc¬ 
tuous, and what women often 
lend to be more soapy than i 

. men, we thought beyond dis- j 

pute. Admittedly men can oa ; 

soapy enough with women, ' 

especially men in love! But 
flattery is one of woman’s ' 
' most practised devices. We , 
thought SOPPY w’as rathe^r ' 
far-fetched by comparison. 
It means full of mawldsh 
sentiment. 

SOAR, V. i., fly high. 

(Sour)—'rhe uncc'rtaintics of 
love often make a man's 
thou Jib ts this 2 (j 1-8 4 A 

To say that the uncertain 
—not the disappointments, ’ 

mark you—of love often 
make a man’s thoughts SOl'R 
would, we thought, be an 
exaggeration. The longings, 
the hopes, the doubts and 
fears Vvhich comprise the 
uncertainties of the tender 
passion often play havoc with 
a man’s mind, it is true, liut 
unless he be a man of ex¬ 
tremely egotistic or unplea- 
‘ sant disposition they do not 
‘ have the effect of souring his 
thoughts—there is a big diff¬ 
erence between emotional agi¬ 
tation and sourness. Uncer¬ 
tainty, remember, cannotes a ' 

, certain measure of hope and 
while, he still retains a glim- 
^ mer of hope a lover’s 

^ thoughts are unlikely to be- , 

come sour. ‘Will she or won’t 
she be mine?” “Does she or 
' doesn’t sht* love me?” “Is she 
or isn’t she true to me?” 
These summarized are the 
uncertainties of love in mas¬ 
culine terms. We were ag’reed | 

V that viewed pessimistically ; 

these uncertainties often 1 


plunge a man’s thoughts into 
abysmal depths of depression, 
but the same uncertainties 
viewed optimistically can and 
just as often do make a man’s 
thoughts SOAR to the stars. 
These, at any rate, were our 
views on the subject and each 
of us has been through the 
blissful torment at least once! 

(Sour)—How cruel it some¬ 
times is to make a young¬ 
ster’s hopes-! 434-18D 

SOB, v.i., to utter a sound of 
grief convulsively with weijp- 
ing; n., convulsive drawing; 
of breath esp. in weeping. 

(Rob)—-Circumstances of ex¬ 
treme misery compel many a 
person to^—-— 112-40A 

It might well be regarded as 
taking an unduly pessimistic 
view to say that circumstan¬ 
ces of extreme misery -occa¬ 
sioned by destitution compc 
“many a person” to rob. Foj 
my part, I would prefer tc 
say “some persons”. But the 
Clue merely mentioned cir 
cumstances of extreme mis 
ery, and this condition ha: 
many potential causes onlj 
one of which is destitution 
Others including such a: 
death, betrayal, sickness anc 
like causes of acute grief cai 
scarcely in themselves com 
pel a person to rob. In m; 
opinion, therefore the degre 
of frequency indicated in th 
Clue was hardly consisten 
with the alternative Rob. Oi 
the other hand the foregoin 
argument itself constituted 
strong case for Sob. 

(Job)—Many a srong ma 
proves helpless w'hen cor 
fronted with a woman’s! 

164-16 

“How oft doth lusty man gro' 
mute with fear. 

•Confronted with a maiden 
trembling tear.” 
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Thus did the poet Herrick des¬ 
cribe a common masculine re¬ 
action to the situation depict¬ 
ed in this Clue. That many a 
man is non-plussed by a tear¬ 
ful woman is because emo¬ 
tionally women are such un¬ 
accountable creatures that 
they themselves are often at 
a loss to comprehend or ex¬ 
plain why they are moved to 
tears! Often some innocent 
random remark made by a . 
man will incur the bitterest i 
reproach and let loose the I 
floodj?ates of sentiment or j 
passion. The Committee did | 
not feel competent to oflfer i 
any explanation of a woman \ 
nature, which has puzzled ■ 
men ever since his creation, ! 
but they unanimously agreed ' 
that read in conjunction with ' 
the solution SOB, the clue i 
constituetd a simple truism. •’ 
With regard to the alternative i 
answer JOB, the Committee j 
considered that the assertion I 
made by the clue was too ! 
sweeping and somewhat too 
wide in its application, | 
“Would probably prove help- | 
les.s," they felt, would have 
furnished a more apt link 
with JOB, there being- so 
many so called women's jobs 
which a man can do as profi¬ 
ciently as a woman. 

(SOT)—How helpless one is 
apt to feel when grief makes 
a friend this! 246-GD 

(Fob, Sop, Top, Sot, Tot)—Sen¬ 
timental people are often 
persuaded by this to be fool¬ 
ishly soft-hearted. St) 4--:) *20 

(Fob, Job)—When one is feel- j 
ing- deeply grieved it is often | 
good for one to do this. ; 

344-J4D 

(Sop, Sot)—When men do this, 
women are usually more .sym¬ 
pathetic than other men. 

376-3'OA 


SO-BBK0, p.p. sob, 

(Robed)—Man seldom like 
admitting that he has done 
this. 286-35A 

SOBS, n., pi. sob. 

(Sots)—,Often much tact is re- 
(luired when these show signs 
of becoming hysterical. 

121-25)A 

(Sops, Sots)—More often than 
not these inspire in most of 
us a feeling of pity. 273-34A 
SOCK, n., blow of fist or missile, 
(Sack, Sick)—We seldom feel 
much pity for person who 
gets this through his own 
fault. 216-13A 

The Committee’s decision here 
was largely governed by the 
adverb seldom. They qaestion- 
(;d whether we so irfrequent¬ 
ly as seldom feel much sym¬ 
pathy for a person who either 
g(!ts the SACK or gets SICK, 
even though it is through his 
own fault. After all, the fault 
may be excusable. In the case 
of a person who is sacked it 
need not be more than a tent- 
porary lapse; and so far as 
sickness is concerned, some¬ 
times the reason people do 
not take proper care of them¬ 
selves IS that they are more 
concerned about the well¬ 
being of others. A mother 
with her children, for in¬ 
stance SOCK had clearly to 
be read in its colloquial sense 
of a blow, and the statement 
completed by this alternative 
envisaged different circum¬ 
stances. A sock, which rarely 
causes so much suffering as 
sickness or the sack, is usual¬ 
ly given to a youth. Thus mus¬ 
ing, the Committee agreed 
that we seldom feel much 
pity for the person who gets 
a sock through his own fault. 
(Mock)—Enlightened parents 
seldom this child they know 
to be sensitive. 346-29A 
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SOCK may mean simply strike j 
hard not necessarily with the 
iist, and we thought it accord¬ 
ed more closely with the word 
Teildom in the Clue. Whereas 
We hesitated to say categori- 
cally that enlightened parents 
}^ould not sock a child they 
know to be sensitive, we cer¬ 
tainly agreed that they would 
seldom do so. We did not 
think it so very unlikely 
that they would MOCK a 
^ child they know to be sensi¬ 
tive. Whereas SOCK must 
nean at least strike hard (at 
any rate, if unqualified), 
mockery need not be so very 
hurtful. Much would depend 
on how the mocking is done 
and by whom. And many peo¬ 
ple believe that a good deal 
can be done to cure sensitiv- 
rty in a child by judicious 
teasing or ragging, which 
may include mockery. 

/Sack)—The less we deserve 
it the more likely we arc to 
resent getting— 436-20D 

SOCKED, p.p., sock. 

(Sacked, Sucked)—Most of us 
know several persons we 
should like to see this! 
r 2 69-3 6A 

SOCKS, n., pi. sock. 

(Locks)—What men are some¬ 
times given by women who 
care for them. 12 6-26A 

SODA, n., efferves<^t water for 
use as a drink. 

'^Sofa)—Helps to restore ineb¬ 
riated person to soberness. 

111-15D 

1 reasoned that a sofa does not 
in itself help to dispel inebri¬ 
ation. Without the adminis¬ 
tration of any corrective, 
drunkenness goes of its own 
according with sleep or mere¬ 
ly the lapse of time irrespec¬ 
tive of where the inebriate is 
lying. On the other hand, 


soda water, commonly abbre¬ 
viated to ftoda, does actively 
help to sober a person by 
reason of its chemical action, 
which has a lowering effect. 
Hence my choice of soda. 

SOFT, adj., yielding to pressure 
smooth. 

(Sofa)—This kind of seat is 
comfortable. 15-16D 

Judging by the number of Com¬ 
petitors who selected *sofa’ 
as the solution to the Clue, I 
seem to have been singular¬ 
ly unfortunate in my experi¬ 
ence of these articles of fur¬ 
niture. With acute memories 
of those straight-backed, bad¬ 
ly upholstered springless mon¬ 
strosities, euphemistically des¬ 
cribed as sofas which are to 
be found in so many Board¬ 
ing Houses and Hotels, the 
alternative solution Soft was 
my firm choice here! 

(Sofa)—This kind of bed is 
often extremely uncomfort¬ 
able to sleep on. 141-16D 

A sofa bed is a piece of furni¬ 
ture serving as a sofa by day 
and a bed by night. There 
would seem to be no inherent 
reason why a sofa bed should 
not be comfortable, except 
perhaps its limited area, but 
this may well be adequate for 
one sleeper. Om the otlv r 
hand, it is well-known that a 
certain amount of resistance 
is necessary in a bed for it 
to be a comfortable resting 
place. At least this is tlie 
case with many people. More¬ 
over, a soft bed is apt to be 
uneven and lumpy. Having 
due regard to the words 
“often’* and “extremely,” the 
Committee therefore thought 
Soft was the better solution. 

SOFTY, adj., silly, weak. 

(Lofty)—^Youngster who js 
this is apet to be butt of his 
school-fellows. 393-24D 
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A SOFTY is a silly person, a 
weak fool. We i^called Ten¬ 
nyson’s lines “As ruthless as 
a baby with a worm, as cruel 
as a schoolboy”, and were 
a^oed that a youngster who 
is a softy is apt to be the 
butt of his school-fellows. 
We thought that a youngster 
who is LOFTY in the literal 
sense of the term (tall, irn- 
\ posing in height) might be de¬ 
ferred to—even envied—by 
his school-fellows rather than 
" be a target for their ridicule. 
As for LOFTY in its figura¬ 
tive sense, there was nothing 
to indicate that such loftiness 
was not genuine, being based 
on high ideals. And if it was 
genuine, surely the young¬ 
ster would more likely be the 
• object of admiration and res- 
' pect. Just think of the aver¬ 
age schoolboy’s attitude to¬ 
wards his school captain. 

SOIL, n., surface, earth, land. 
(Soul)—[Enables man to pro¬ 
duce things of beauty. 28-5A 
The words enables and produ¬ 
ces were definite pointers to 
soil being the more apt solu¬ 
tion. The soul inspires man 
to create while the soil en¬ 
ables him to produce things 
of beauty. 

<Sail)—lOne needs expert 
knowledge to handle this to 
the best advantage. 160-160 
<Toil) — Agricultural produce 
depends primarily on this. 

230-260 

<Soul, Toil)—Books on this 
subject seldom have a very 
wide appeal. 385-290 

We felt it reasonable to under¬ 
stand books on the SOUL as 
being principally books on re- 
ligion and spiritual subjects. 
And we did not think it true 
to say that such books sel- 
4 loin have a very wide ap¬ 


peal. Has not the Bible been 
described as the world’s best 
seller? Probably more copies 
have been printed than of any 
single volume since printing 
was invented. We preferred 
SOIL to TOIL because, in 
our judgment, the infrequen¬ 
cy denoted by seldom linked 
better with books on SOIL 
which are clearly more res¬ 
tricted in their appeal. 

SOLD, p.p., sell; imposed upon 
cheated. 

(Told)—A fool remains a fool 
no matter how often he is 
this. 51-20A 

(Cold)—When a man feels this 
it is apt to make him short- 
tempered. 171-17A 

The Committee observed that 
whether his feeling cold 
would be apt to make a man 
short-tempered must largely 
depend on circumstances, 
particularly the health of the 
man concerned. His feeling 
cold may have an invigorat¬ 
ing effect, especially if he has 
been living for long in a hot 
climate. The Clue clearly re¬ 
ferred to the average man 
and we therefore felt that 
the words apt to make him 
short-tempered would have 
been unduly sweeping with 
COLD as the solution. SOLD 
was suggested in its figura¬ 
tive sense of tricked, let down 
imposed upon, or cheated. 
Now when he knows he has 
been sold the average man 
is unquestionably resentful 
to the point of being shortn 
tempered and often beyond 
it. We felt that the moderat¬ 
ing apt to phrase was justi¬ 
fied by the word feels, which 
implied that there was some 
doubt whether the man re¬ 
ferred to had been actually; 
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sold in the full sense of the 
word. 

(Told)—How irritating it usu- 
. ally is to be this something 
’ which afterward proves 
worthless. 343-15A 

Surely, we reasoned, if it were 
usually so irritating to be 
TOLD something which after¬ 
wards proves worthless, 
then life would be one long 
' series of such irritations! For 
arc not most things one is 
told virtually worthless? We 
did not feel we were being 
cynical, but merely realistic, 
in believing that few things 
in this world are wasted more 
than human breath on worth- j 
less talk. Just think of the j 
many things you are told in 
the course of a day and ask 
yourself how many are of 
' real value to you. The only i 
possible question about SOLD ! 
as the Solution was whether 
( it is always, without excep- 
1 tion, so irritating to be sold 
something which afterwards 
proves worthless. In our opi¬ 
nion, no. The purchase may 
A he a very trifling one the cost 
of which is scarcely worth a 
moment’s thought. Or one 
may have felt sorry for the 
seller and have bougnt some¬ 
thing in a spirit of charity 
well knowing that it might 
prove worthless. 

(Told)—When dissatisfied with , 
something we’ve been—wo | 
usually pursue the matter. i 
440-12A 

£LOLE^ n., the bottom, of the foot. 

(Sore)—After standing too 
long, part of foot affected 
most is usually this. 63-30D 
‘ (Sore)—It is difficult to walk 
any considerable distance 
with a painful this. 121-3(5A 
To have chosen the latter would 
^ surely have been to overlook 


the fact that a sore may be 
anywhdh*e on the body or 
limbs, and in most cases 
would not make walking diffi¬ 
cult. Thus Sole, which made 
it clear that the foot was 
affected, seemed far and 
away the better solution. That 
it is not impossible 'to walk 
a considerable distance with 
a painful sole has been prov¬ 
ed time and again. Instance 
campaigns in which footsore 
armies have marched for 
miles. 

(Sore)—When jealous wife is 
prey to .suspicion, hubby 
often scem.s this topic with 
her! 392-13A 

-^Yot he was jealous though 

he did not show it, for jeal¬ 
ousy dislikes the world to 

know it-” Admittedly, 

jealous people may do all in 
their power to conceal their 
jealousy. And, admittedly wo¬ 
men are exports in dissemb¬ 
ling. But surely hubby would 
usually seem or often be a 
SORE topic with a wife who 
is not only jealous but whose 
jealousy has been inflamed 
by suspicion. We, for our part 
felt that the restraint in the 
phrase often seems accorded 
better with SOLE, which the 
flippant twist given by the ex¬ 
clamation mark further justi¬ 
fied. 

SOiME, adj., particular but un¬ 
known or unspecified. 

(Sore) — In argument with 
someone much cleverer than 
himself per.5on is apt to feel 
at this disadvantage. 299-24A 

(Sore)—We usually feel this 
distress when friend of ours 
is in great trouble. 308-40A 

The sardonic Rochefoucauld 
wrote that in the adversity of 
our best friends we always - 
find something which does not 
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displease us. In the third 
edition of his Maximes this 
one was withdrawn, probably 
because of the outcry it oc¬ 
casioned. But Swift wrote:— 
*‘This maxim more than all 
the rest is thought too base 
for human breast. *‘In all dis¬ 
tresses of our friends, we first 
consult our private ends, 
while nature, kindly bend to 
ease us, points out some cir¬ 
cumstance to please as’.*’ 
And he defended the bitter 
sentiment on the ground that 
good fortune is always en¬ 
hanced by contrast with the 
misfortunes of others. While 
not for a moment taking any 
such cynical view of human 
nature, the Committee felt it 
would be hypocritical to say 
we usually feel so much as 
SORE distress when a friend 
of ours is in great trouble. 
That would be almost tanta¬ 
mount to saying that we are 
usually as profoundly affect¬ 
ed as the friend himself. 
They preferred to say that we 
usually feel SOME distress 
when a friend of ours is in 
great trouble, which was not 
expecting too much of huma¬ 
nity. And, after all, distress 
itself means severe pressure 
of sorrow. 

<Sore)—When kind employer 
dies, his servant usually feels 
this distress. 376-16A 

We felt it would be going too 
far to say that a servant 
usually feels SORE (that is 
severe) distress when kind 
employer dies. Remember, 
distress in itself means se¬ 
vere pressure of sorrow. 
There was no indication as 
to how long the servant had 
been with the employer, or of 
whether the servant had been 
a personal one or how inti¬ 
mate the service had been. 


I We considered that SOME 
meaning a certain amount off 
was more in keeping with the 
implied reference to servants 
in general. 

(Sore)—It’s usually — disap¬ 
pointment to unemployed man 
when he’s found unsuitable 
for post that’s vacant. 

404-23A 

We preferred the more guard¬ 
ed term SOME because of the 
frequency denoted by usual¬ 
ly. Perhaps you thought it’s 
always (and not merely 
usually) some disappoint¬ 
ment to an unemployed man 
when he’s found unsuitable 
for a post that’s vacant. But 
want if he considers the post 
unworthy of his talents, what 
if he doesn’t want it—or 
want to work at all, for that 
matter? And it was for just 
such reasons that we thought 
SORE less apt. It means se¬ 
vere, intense, and whether an 
unemployed man suffers a 
reverse, intense disappoint¬ 
ment when he’s found unsuit¬ 
able for a post that’s vacant 
surely depends on how much 
he wants the post. He^ may 
have applied for it simply 
because he was persuaded to 
do so or because he felt that 
he must make some show of 
trying to get a job. 

( Sore) —Owing to increased 
cost of living, many people 
accounted rich have—diffi¬ 
culty in paying their way. 

418-25A 

( Sore ) —Unfavourable school 
report of their child is apt to 
cause parents—distress. 

423-17D 

SON, n., male offrspring or 
descendant. 

(Sun)—Many homes are bright¬ 
ened by the reflected glory of 
this. 42-10 A 
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(Sun) —^Helps to lighten the 
spirits of many an invalid. 

60-34A 

(Sun)—Bright this helps to en¬ 
liven the spirits of many who 
are past youth. 133-7D 

Son seemed more in keeping 
with the general nature of the 
words “many who are past 

youth-Clearly a bright 

son does, indeed, help to en¬ 
liven the spirits of all people 
past youth who are so bless- 
, ed—and there must be many 

such in the world. Here we 
are not concerned with where 
the people referred to lived. 
The effect is the same in all 
climes. On the other hand, 
over vast, and some of the 
most densely populated areas 
in the world a bright Sun 
may by no means help to en¬ 
liven the spirits, whether they 
-be of those past youth or 
otherwise. 

(Sun)—^Usually the more glad¬ 
ly welcomed after a long ab¬ 
sence. 217-24 A 

’ (Sun)—We like to \see this 
shine. 251-4A 

(Sin)—Man is apt to be impa¬ 
tient of his this being criti¬ 
cised by strangers. 334-31A 
(Sin)—Many have good reason 
to regard this as a doubtful 
blessing! 349-20D 

(Sin)—^A man is naturally more 
interested in his own than in 
somebody else's. 360-15A 
(Sin)—^Man’s attitude towards 
this is much more tolerant 
than it was a generation or 
so ago. ,4X)'0-21A 

SONG, n., singing, vocal music. 
(Sons)—Men are less inclined 
than women to become very 

sentimental over- 363-6D 

The Committee weighed up the 
inclinations of men and wo¬ 
men to become very senti¬ 
mental over SONS and, while 


allowing for natural maternal 
instincts, it was unanimous¬ 
ly agreed that the statement 
thus completed would be lit¬ 
erally untrue. Normally a man 
sees in his son a reflection of 
himself, just as a woman does, 
in her daughter, and al¬ 
though he may try hard to 
conceal it this fact admit¬ 
tedly tends to make a father 
as sentimental as a mother 
over SONS. This Alternative 
was accordingly rejected in 
favour of SONG. Recent pub¬ 
lic exhibitions in Americ.'i 
w-hen women of all ages wept 
and even fainted with emo¬ 
tion when listening to a well* 
known crooner would not 
perhaps by themselves entire¬ 
ly justify the contention com¬ 
pleted by this Alternative but 
it can scarcely be denied that 
songs, whether it be on ac¬ 
count of the words or of 
memories associated with the 
airs, do have a much greater 
sentimental influence over 
woman than over men. The 
Committee considered this to 
be the case and accordingly 
selected the SONG as being 
more apt. 

SONNET, n., a lyrical composi¬ 
tion. 

(Sunset)—Many gems of liter¬ 
ature have been inspired by 
a beautiful one. 93-lOA 
SONS, n., pi. son. 

(Sots, Sobs)—To deal with 
these effectively often calls 
for supreme tact and patience. 

68-30D 

(Song)—Middle-aged men are 
often rejuvenated in spirit by 
lively- 110-50 

(Sins)—^The richer he is the 
less likely a man’s are to 
weigh heavily upon him! 

324-39A 
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However rich a man may be if 
he is miserly he may still con¬ 
sider that his sons are a hn- 
< ancial burden weighing hea- 

I vily upon him. And however 

f rich he is, his sons may still 
} weigh heavily upon him in 
other ways, e.g., they might 
' be dissolute. Nevertheless, we 
a^eed that as a rule the 
richer a man is the less likely 
are his sons to weigh heavi- 
‘ ly upon him financially, and 
confined to this sense we con¬ 
sidered SONS an apt Solu¬ 
tion. We did not like the 
Alternative SINS for the ob- 
' vious reason that whether or 
not a man’s sins weigh heavi¬ 
ly upon him depends on his 
conscience, not his wealth. 
Given an active conscience all 
the money in the world would 
not lighten the burden of a 
' man’s sins. The notion that 
a rich man’s conscience is 
more elastic than a poor 
man’s is held by some cynics, 
but is it really true? 

(Sins)—He’s usually a callous 
man who is not very concern- 
' ed about his these. 342-29A 

Whether he is a callous man 
who is not very concerned 
about his sins surely depends 
on how bad those sins are. 
And, in our view, it depends 
on that factor to such an ex¬ 
tent that fhe word usually 
( would have been unduly 

^ sweeping with SINS as the 

Solution. No such vagueness 
or uncertainty attached to the 
' alternative SONS. Nor did 

we think it too much to say 
’ that a man is usually callous 

who is not very concerned 
about his own sons. 

(Song)—'Public display of emo¬ 
tion over-is apt to be em- 

I barrassing. 410-23D 


SOKH, adj., morbidly sensitive to 
pain, o^ended; n. a sore place 
on the body. 

(Some)—Most husbands have 
difficulty in soothing wife 
when her jealousy is arous¬ 
ed! 405-22D 

(Some)—It’s usually — disap¬ 
pointment to fond wife when 
she finds hubby has deceived 
her. 412-lSA 

(Some)—One would usually 

have-difficulty in raising 

loan from new acquaintan¬ 
ces without giving security. 

415-22D 

(Sins)—As a rule, war causes 
a nation to think more about 
its—^— 434-13A 

SOP, n., something intended to 
appease, one steeped in li- 
(juor, maw'kishly sentimental 
fellow. 

(Sip)—It is no use offering a 
person in need of sustenance 
a mere this. 75-34A 

Either sip or sop read literally 
would, to say the least, have 
made the words it is no use 
read weakly, but, even so, I 
thought the former had the 
stronger claim to be the solu¬ 
tion. Taking sustenance in its 
figurative and wider sense, 
however, put an entirely 
different complexion on the 
clue, and with sop also read 
figuratively the aptness of 
that alternative was much 
more marked. 

(JFop)—Such a man usually 
shrinks from grim reality. 

232-15A 

(Sap)—Average young woman 
is apt to despise admirer who 
is this. 277-28D 

Despise seemed to us too harsh' 
a word to be apt when read 
in conjunction with the pos- 
1 siBle Solution SAP. A sap,. 
^ in the sense in which the 
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word is commonly used, is f 
merely a person who is over [ 
credulous and easily taken in, | 
excessively trusting-. He is j 
often, if not usually, very ! 
g-ood natured and we did not < 
think he engenders bitter 
contempt so much as exas- | 
peration and irritation. The ' 
maternal instinct in woman is 
often roused by and responds 
to the vulnerability of a sap 
and we considered, therefore, 
that the statement completed 
by this Alternative was high- i 
ly debatable. A SOP is a | 
mawkishly sentimental fol- ! 
low and we thought it could 
truly be said that the average 
young woman has seldom had 
much time for this type of 
chap, and that in these days 
of stern realism she is cer¬ 
tainly apt to despise him. 

SOPPY, adj., sickly sentimental. 

(Soapy—We are inclined to 
regard this kind of person as 
unmanly. 15 6-14 A 


to feel some contempt for a 
man who appears to be SOP¬ 
PY. But, remember, contempt 
is a strong term, and the Clue 
said only appears to be. We 
felt that SOAPY was less 
suitable because the modern 
miss is still a daughter of E\e 
and therefore susceptible to 
compliments, and she might 
well find the man^s flattery 
pleasing. Remember again, the 
Clue said only appears to be. 

(Soapy)—Children are apt to 
dislike adults who arc this. 

399-5D 

SORE, adj., morbidly sensitive to 
pain, offended; n., a sore 
place on the body. 

(Bore)—After a day's fishing 
angler is often this. 2-20A 

(Sure)—Professional boxer oft¬ 
en is, about result of fight. 

19-20D 

Had the first half of this re¬ 
cent Clue been worded!^ 


Soppy, as here suggested, is a 
common colloquialism mean¬ 
ing ‘'full of mawkish senti¬ 
ment.” Surely, the commit¬ 
tee reasoned, it is not too 
much to say that we (people 
generally) are inclined to re- 
V gard this kind of person as 
unmanly. .Soapy in its figura¬ 
tive senjse means unetuous, 
flattering. Such a tendency 
was felt to be a less pronoun- 
'' ced indication of unmanliness 
wherefore the statement made 
with this alternative would 
have been too sweeping. 
(Soapy)—'Modem miss is usu¬ 
ally apt to feel some contempt 
for man who appears to be 
this. 370-2D 

Perhaps some competitors 
thought it would be an under- 
statement to say that the 
modem miss is usually apt 


“Professional boxer often 
seems to be -” the solu¬ 

tion “Sure” would have been 
a flawless answer. But most 
of us, I fancy, are aware that 
the reported confident asser¬ 
tions of professional pugil¬ 
ists are more often than not 
either sheer bravodo, which 
covers a multitude of fears, 
or else the result of judicious 
distortion by their enterpris¬ 
ing Press Managers. Hence 
my selection of ^ “Sore,” 
which, in its colloquial sense 
of “aggrieved” seemed to be 
the more apt fitted to the 
Clue in question. 

(Sure)—True philosopher sel¬ 
dom feels very this about 
anything in life. 98-7D 

A man who does not feel very 
sure of anything in life can 
only be regarded as a most 
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imhappy beinff. He has no 
belief in truth, in jj:oodnes 3 , 
in love, sacrifice, and service, 
in any of the joys and bless¬ 
ings which a merciful provi- ; 
dence has provided for the ' 
sake of suffering humanity. | 
It would be a gross misuse of | 
language to call such a mis¬ 
erable creature true philo- ; 
sopher,’* Misanthrope, cynic ; 
sceptic—any one of these j 
terms would more appropri- i 
ately describe such a charac- : 
ter. A true philosopher on 
the other hand is seldom in- , 
tensely affected by any of the , 
pleasurable, painful, or un- | 
pleasant occurrences of every¬ 
day life. His equanimity is 
seldom disturbed, for he is 
reconciled to the ups and 
downs of life and is able to 
accept most circumstances 
with calmness. 

^’More)—When cost of living 
rises many poorly paid work¬ 
ers justifiably get this. 

104-17D 

Unfortunately there are few 
employers ’who think more 
pa^^ent is justifiable on ac¬ 
count of a rise in the cost of 
living. The cost of living is 
vaid to rise when the purchas- 
ng power of money gets re¬ 
duced. When the purchasing 
power of money gets re¬ 
duced a poorly paid worker 
finds it extremely difficult to 
make both ends meet and 
“justifiably” gets sore. 

(Sold)—When we’re deceived 
through being too innocent or 
trusting we naturally feel 
this. 109-28D 

The words “through being loo 
innocent or trusting” left little 
room for doubt as to the cor¬ 
rect solution. They implied a 
particularly mean deception 
and the colloquialism “sold” 
would have indequantly des¬ 


cribed the victim’s reactions. 
Sore was to my mind the apt- 
cr alternative because it con¬ 
veyed the impression of feel¬ 
ing deeply hurt. 

(Sure)—A husband’s refusal 
to answer questions is apt to 
make suspicious wife more 
this. 120-36A 

Perhaps the first conclusion to 
be drawn was that with sure 
as the solution there would 
have been a contradiction in 
terms. The phrase “more 
sure” presupposes that the 
wife was already sure in 
w'hich case how could she be 
merely suspicious? As it con¬ 
cerned a suspicious wife, 
“more sure” might possibly 
have to be reg*arded as some¬ 
thing in the nature of a fi¬ 
gure of .speech, not to be tak¬ 
en too, literally. But there was 
no exclamation mark to jus¬ 
tify such an interpretation. 
So much for technicalities. 
On the broader issues I «*on- 
sidered sore to be no less the 
better alternative. While be¬ 
ing apt to make a suspiciosu 
wife more sore (such is the 
illogicality of a woman!) a 
husband’s refusal to answer 
questions may well be re¬ 
garded by her as expressive 
of righteous indignation. This 
impression would surely be 
calculated to weaken or dis¬ 
pel suspicions which earnest 
attempts to convince her of 
his innocence would only 

strengthen. 

(Bore, Work, Gore)—^Mer3 
sight of this sometimes in¬ 
spires us with keen aversion. 

168-4D 

(Sure)—Impulsive persons are 
apt to feel this without any 
real justification. 2 5 7-3 3A 
SURE seemed to us a some¬ 
what loose and vague Alter-* 
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native here. One had to ima¬ 
gine rather than recall cir¬ 
cumstances in which it would 
apply. We reflected that more 
often than not the actions of 
impulsive persons spring from 
impulse and we questioned 
whether that impulse can be 
said to be inspired by a feel¬ 
ing of sureness. Rather does 
it seem to be an instinctive 
reaction, comprising little if 
any, mental deliberation. De¬ 
bating whether impulsive 
* persons have a tendency to 
feel SORE, i.e. angry or ag¬ 
grieved, without any real jus¬ 
tification, we thought that 
they have. Our reasons were 
that being by temperament 
given to hasty impressions 

• and ill-considered judgments, 
impulsive persons often jump 
to wrong conclusions and 
likewise often see a slight 
where none has been intend¬ 
ed. 

(Bore, Sure)—How often is it 
that dwelling on little things 
makes a person this! 

260-27D 

In our view, it would be rash 
to say that dwelling on little 
things very often makes a 
person SURE. Indeed, we 
came to the conclusion that 
dwelling on little things ra¬ 
ther than being duly mindful 
of them, usually results in 
bigger issues being neglected, 
which is certainly not condu¬ 
cive to a person’s being .sure. 
In the case of BORE dwell- 
iitgr clearly had to be under¬ 
stood as dwelling in conver- 
’* sation. But we questioned 
whether dwelling thus on 
little things in itself very 
often makes a man a bore. 
Rather is it the way or man¬ 
ner in which he dwells on any 
t subject, either little or big. 


In choosing! SORE we reflect¬ 
ed that whereas a man is 
likely to get what he has to 
say about big grievances otf 
his chest, many of the little 
ones seem scarcely to merit 
his speaking out, and he is 
apt to dwell or brood on 
them, which very often 
makes him sore. 

(Sure, Pure)—As we become 
more worldly we tend to have 
fewer such feelings about our 
fellow beings. 261-30D 

SURE was somewhat vague and 
loose in the given context and 
on that count alone was un¬ 
satisfactory. However, freely 
interpreting the statement 
completed by this Alterna¬ 
tive as meaning that the 
more worldly we grow the less 
sure of our fellow beings we 
tend to become,'we felt that 
the (jualification tend to 
to understate the case, our 
view being that increasing 
worldliness ip»o facto con¬ 
notes less sureness about our 
fellow creatures. The .'jame 
objection, in our opinion, ap¬ 
plied to the possible Solution 
PURE. We did not think that 
growing worldliness invari¬ 
ably connotes fewer SORE 
feelings about our fellow 
beings, since it is possible to 
to be both worldly and in¬ 
tolerant, but we were agreed 
that with increasing expe¬ 
rience and knowledge of 
human nature most of us do 
at least tend to become more 
tolerant of its weakness. 

(Sure)—As a rule man is less 
likely than woman to feel 
this about something with¬ 
out good reason. 284-32D 

Admittedly a woman ^ can be 
very impulsive and jump to 
false conclusions. But lord¬ 
ly man too has his fond do-* 
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lusions, delusions often ins¬ 
pired in him by woman her¬ 
self! Indeed, in many ways 
women are inclined to be 
shrewder than men. Take 
shopping*, for instance! After 
thus considering SURE from 
a number of different angles, 
we were reluctant to say that 
as a rule man is less likely 

than a woman to feel sure 
about something without good 
reason. We felt it to be 
broadly true, however, that 
men are less sensitive lhan 
women and therefore lake 
offence less easily—particu¬ 
larly when there is no good 
reason for taking offence. 

(Sole)—Conversation with 
man with whom his job is this 
topic is apt to be ti*ving. i 
317-3SA 

(Some)—When friend is in 
this trouble one usually tries 
to help him. 318-23A 

Usually, we thought, went too 
•far in relation to the possible 
Solution SOME. For there 
are numerous people who al¬ 
ways seem to be in some 
trouble or other, and who in¬ 
deed do not seem to be happy 
unless they have something 
to grouse about. Many of 
the troubles such people ex¬ 
perience are of a trifling 
nature and do not call for 
any assistance from a friend. 
But when a friend is in very 



virtue of our friendship usu¬ 
ally try to render him some 
help if it is within our po¬ 
wer to do so. 

(Some)—When we are in, . . . 
difficulty it often helps us to 
discover our true friends. 

321-32.A. 

(Sure)—^His being this about 
his post is apt to make em¬ 
ployee slack. 324-414 


( Bore) —Good-natured fellow 
is seldom this. 334-22A' 

*‘He's a good-natured fellow 
and so one doesn’t like to 
hurt his feelings, but what 
a boreWho has not 
heard such sentiments ex¬ 
pressed from time to time? 
Certainly we of the Adjudica¬ 
tion Committee had heard 
them frequently enough for 
us to hesitate to say that a 
goodnatured fellow is seldom 
a BiQRE. Pope describes a 
bore as “so sweetly mawkish, 
and so smoothy dull.” And 
it has also been written that 
the bore is usually consider¬ 
ed a harmless creature, or of 
that class of irrational bipeds 
who hurt only themselves. Of 
course, it is unusual for a 
goodnatured fellow to be a 
bore and as a rule he is very 
popular. To this we readily 
agi-ecd. We merely ques¬ 
tioned whether it was true to 
say that he is so infrequently 
as seldom a bore. That he 
is seldom SORE we found 
to be more acceptable, for it 
is in the very nature of a 
good-natured fellow to be sel¬ 
dom irritated, aggrieved, or 
touchy. Any statement to 
the contrary would almost 
amount to a contradiction in 
terms 

(Bore)—Really selfish person 
is often this . 338-27D 

(Sure)—It sometimes pays boss 
to have employees think he’s 
this about something when 
he isn’t. 348-22A 

( Sure) —Being contradicted 
when one is this is apt to 
make one lose patience. 

3fl9-p 

The Committee thought being 
contradicted when one is sore 
is more likely to make one 
lose one’s patience than being 
contradicted when one is? 
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merely sure, and they there¬ 
fore preferred SORE as link¬ 
ing- up better with the words 
apt to make in the Clue;, 
After all, to be sure is not 
necessarily to be unreason¬ 
able. Much would depend 
on the person himself and 
i his frame of mind. And, 
being sure, might we not try 
patiently to convince our op¬ 
ponents of the correctness of j 
our views? The Committee j 
thought there would be a ; 
gi-eatcr chance of our losing I 
patience when we are SORE, ! 
because when we are in such ' 
ill-humour the seeds of im- ! 
patience are already implant¬ 
ed in our minds and they 
require only the right—or 
’ wrong!—conditions to make j 
them burst into the open. 
■(Bore)—His having sense of 
humour often saves man from 
being this. 381-31D 

A BORE is a person who wear¬ 
ies by tiresome talk or dull¬ 
ness. Can it be said, there¬ 
fore, that his having a sense 
of. humour only often saves 
^ a man from being a boro? 
We thought that at least 
^ usually was called for by this 
Alternative. We considertd 
that often accorded better 
: with SORE (in its figurative 

sense). Perhaps some of 
you thought a higher degree 
of frequency was necessary 
with this Solution /but much 
would depend on how deep 
and how irritating was the 
cause of the possible sore¬ 
ness. 

. (Some)—Inexperienced bache¬ 
lor is usually at this disad¬ 
vantage with designing wo¬ 
man. 38 6-25 A 

' Only usually at SOME dis¬ 
advantage ? Surely that 
would understate the case! 
V/ iWe for our part, thought 


usually linked better with 
SORE (that is, severe). Re¬ 
member, he is an inexpe¬ 
rienced bachelor. And she 
is not only a woman but a 
designing woman! 

(Some)—We often tend to be 
impatient of people who lose 
their heads when in this diffi¬ 
culty. 390-29A 

Doubtless some competitors who 
rejected SORE did so on the 
grounds that it would be very 
inconsiderate to be impatient 
of people who lose their heads 
when in sore difficulty. But 
the Clue said only often tend 
to be impatient—and impa¬ 
tience in itself is not a very 
strong reaction. The Com¬ 
mittee therefore did not think 
the statement completed by 
SORE went too far especially 
remembering the number of 
people who are inconsiderate 
They thought SOME was less 
apt because it did not denote 
that the difficulty was a seri¬ 
ous one. And since obvi¬ 
ously by far the larger num¬ 
ber of difficulties are minor 
ones, the Committee felt that 
often tend to bei impatient 
would have understated the 
case with this Alternative. 
(Some)—'Most people have been 
in this financial trouble, 

400-2 ID 

(Some, Sole)—It’s usually— 
disappointment to designing 
woman when she finds that 
man she’s after is married! 

439-24A 

SORROW, n., grief, repentance 
misfortune; v.i., to feel sor¬ 
row. 

( Borrow) —Affliction causes 

some to do this continually. 

36-4D 

The word ‘continually’ means 
‘without interruption’ and this 
was a Medication in fa- 
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vour of the solution Sorrorv. 
One may borrow frequently, 
but not ‘continually.* 

SORROWS, v.i., feels grief re¬ 
pentance. 

(Borrows)—Person who does 
this unduly often has weak | 
character. 256-1GD i 

Big business depends largely on ' 
credit and borrowing. ' 

‘ Borrowing unduly to | 
expand one’s business may , 

' be a serious fault of Judg- , 
ment; but does it often in¬ 
dicate weakness of charactei-? 
Surely not. The business 
man concerned may be loo , 
courageous! A man who is 
destitute may borrow unduly ’ 
(in the accepted .sense of 
word), for his dependents ra¬ 
ther than for himself. If the 
burden of these debts bravely 
assumed with the determina¬ 
tion that they shall be dis¬ 
charged at w'hatcver cost to 
the debtor in labour or self- 
denial, then does this borrow¬ 
ing show weakness of charac- : 
' ter? We thought of many 
such situations and, thus mu- . 
sing, questioned whether it 

• should be said that a person < 
^ who borrows unduly often j 

has weak character. On the j 
other hand, who benefits from . 

* undue sorrow ? All too often \ 
it makes the sorrower an ; 
affliction upon others. Not i 
to sorrow would in some cir- ’ 

t cumstances be inhuman; but j 
sorrow (or grief) has been . 
described as a species of idle- j 
ness and a form of self-pity 
“Some grief shows much of 
love, but much of grief shows 

i till some want of wit** wrote 

Shakespeare. There was 

little doubt in our minds that 
f undue sorrow connotes an 

emotionalism, a lack of self- 
; control, that is often to be 
) found in a weak character. 


(Borrow)—Young men who 
keep bad company usually 

have cause to- 42 5-19A 

SORROWS, v.i., feels grief le- 
pentance. 

(Borrows) —Man who-un¬ 

duly is usually source of em¬ 
barrassment to his friend.*'". 

410- 2 6 A 

(Borrows)—Shc*s usually a bad 

wife whose husband-on 

account of her extravagance. 

411- 24A 

Commenting on a previous 
Clue, 1 wrote. “Who profits 
from under sorrow? All too 
often it makes the sorrower 
an aflliction upon others—so¬ 
rrow (or grief) has been des¬ 
cribed as a Species of idleness 
and a form of self-pity.** 
And, following the same line 
of reasoning, we thought it 
true to sav that a man who 
SORROWS unduly is usual¬ 
ly a source of embarrassment 
to his friends. On the other 
hand, that a man who BOR¬ 
ROWS unduly is usually a 
source of embarrassment to 
his friends was, in our view, 
more open to question. For 
one thing, the Clue did not 
say that the man borrows un¬ 
duly from his friends. He 
may be a big business man 
who depends largely on cre¬ 
dit and who borrows unduly 
from his bankers or from 
other financiers. 

SORRY, adj., filled with regret, 
mean, shabby. 

(Hurry)—Being late for busi- 
ne.ss often makes a man. 

34-27A 

(Worry)—Necessity for re¬ 
trenchment amongst staff 
makes conscientious em¬ 
ployer. . . . 93-30A 

The positive nature of the state¬ 
ment in the Clue and the word 
“necessity** were to my mind 
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factors calling for particular 
consideration. It was re¬ 
quired that the effect con¬ 
noted by the solution should 
be general. Now whereas 
the generality of conscienti¬ 
ous employers might worry, i 
while staff reduction was but 
a contingency, only some of 
them, I submit, would continue 
to do so when such retrench¬ 
ment was a necessity. Then 
the conscientious employer 
would courageously take the 
step his sense of duty made 
inevitable; and, above all 
be sorry. 

< Worry)—Hurting some one 
we're fond of usually makes 
us this. 210-39D 

(Worry)—We sometimes feel 
unreasonably resentful to¬ 
wards person who makes us 
this. 225-26A 

At the outset the Committee 
remarked that, by common 
usage at any rate, sorry 
means merely regretful ra¬ 
ther than sorrowful. They 
went on to form the opinion 
that a person who makes us 
worry is more likely to rouse 
our resentment than a per¬ 
son who make.s us sorry. 
SORRY was held to be the 
apter Solution on the ground 
that it was thus more con¬ 
sistent with the moderate 
degree of frequency denoted 
by sometimes. It was 
thought that we usually feel 
resentful, and often unrea¬ 
sonably so, towards a person 
who makes us WORRY. 
jWorry)—Sensible parents sel¬ 
dom make a child this by tak¬ 
ing advantage of his love for 
them. 316-40 A 

'(Worry)—Losing, a good op¬ 
portunity usually makes us 
this. 335-26D 

(Worry)—Their own defects 
seldom seem to make the 
self-righteous .. . . 421-17A 


We thought it more unlikely 
that their own defects should 
make (or seem to make) the 
s'-'lf-righteous SORRY and 
therefore that this Altema^- 
tive accorded better with the 

I word seldom in the Clue. It 
is characteristic of the self- 
righteous that they are 
largely lacking in true hu¬ 
mility —a virtue that may 
well be required for one’s 
own defects to make one 
sorry. We thought it less un¬ 
likely that their own defects 
should make (or seem to 
make) the self-iighteous 
WORRY. A man’s defects 
may make him worry without 
his experiencing any sense of 
sorrow or humility. A man’s 
defects may make him worry 
by reason of the trouble they 
bring him, without his recog¬ 
nizing such defects. 

SORT, n., class, kind, species. 

(Poet, Port, Post)—Most peo¬ 
ple appreciate good one. 

391-30D 

We thought it would be an 
exaggeration to say that ino»t 
people appreciate a good 
POET. Commenting on a pre¬ 
vious Clue I wrote: '*It is 
generally agreed by those 
best qualified to judge that 
the world is sadly lacking in 
appreciation of good verse.” 
And in our view there has 
been little or no improvement 
in the world’s attitude towards 
poetry and poets. Similarly 
we felt that it would be going 
too far to say that most peo¬ 
ple appreciate good PORT. 
Remember, true connoisseurs 
of wine are comparatively 
rare. And we were not pre¬ 
pared to say that most people 
have the taste, the experience 
or even the opportunity to 
appreciate good port. As 
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with the other Alternatives, 
thou^rh perhaps not to such a 
marked extent. POST in 
our opinion would also have 
completed an overstatement. 
Generally speaking, human 
vanity and natural ambition 
are such that most people in 
good positions think they are 
more than worthy of better 
positions! Perhaps some of 
you rejected SORT because 
you thought that everybody 
appreciates a good SORT. But 
does everybody? We, for our 
part, thought of the jealous, 
the embittered, the cynical 
and the self-centred types, 
who look upon good sorts 
with jaundiced eyes. Since 
most allowed for such cases, 
we considered SORT the best 
Solution. 

i-OT, n., a drunkard, toper. 

(Sob)—Indulgence in alcohol 
quickly makes many an un¬ 
happy man. ... 105-32A 

jSon)—It is usually extremely 
difficult to reform a weak one. 

156-30A 

'\Set)—^Without great sympathy 
and patience it is useless try- 1 
ing to reform man who is 
this. 202-40A 

The term SET was too broad 
and vague in the given con¬ 
text to merit selection. The 
due gave no indication as to 
the habits, general conduct 
or behaviour in which the man 
referred to might be set. We 
found it possible conceive 
several situations in which 
active antipathy and impati-* 
ence would be much more 
efficacious than sympathy and 
patience in seeking to reform 
a man who is set, especially 
in cases of crass stubborness 
engendered bv ignorance and 
prejudice. That it is a for¬ 
midable task to reform a 
eonilrmed drunkard cannot be 


gain said and there is ample 
sociological and medical evi¬ 
dence to show that attempt¬ 
ed remedies which are not 
supported by great sympathy 
and patience are foredoomed 
to failTire. Without sym¬ 
pathy the victim invariably 
makes little or no attempt to 
help himseJf overcome hia 
weakness, and without almost 
inexhaustible patience the re¬ 
former is almost certain to 
abandon his task as hopeless 
after he has experienced a 
number of the inevitable set¬ 
backs. 

(Lot, Rot, Dot, Tot,)—Enter¬ 
taining this often calls for 
sense of humour. 338-1 ID 

We felt that entertaining a 
SOI' often calls for a sense 
of humour in the widest mean¬ 
ing of the term, and there¬ 
fore that this alternative pro¬ 
vided an ideal Solution. Per¬ 
haps some of you argued to 
yourselves that it always calls 
for a sense of humour, but, 
remember, the average sot ia 
not always drunk and at a 
certain stage in his drinking 
he can himself be entertain¬ 
ing. We thought it less true 
to say that entertaining a 
LOT often calls for a sense of 
humour since so much de¬ 
pends on whom we are enter¬ 
taining, of which there ^vas 
no hint in the Clue. In this 
context. TOT and DOT 
were synonymous, both mean¬ 
ing small child. In our view 
they were not so apt as SOT 
because of the term sense of 
humour. Would one say that 
the average mother’s ability 
to entertain her child de¬ 
pended on her having a sense 
of humour? Such a quality 
is not generally considered 
to be conspicuous in womeiw 
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We felt rather that enter¬ 
taining a child calls for love 
of or, at least, sympathy to- 
* wards children, and consists 
largely in one’s being able 
to enter into their mentality 
^ and think as they think. Jt 
may be instinctive, as with 
a mother, or a gift as with ; 
some men. It might he ; 

' argued that enterUiining an I 
V enfant terrible jnay call for a ; 
sense of humour as fre(|uont- 
^ ly as entertaining a sot, but 
we (juestioned whether a TOT j 
or DOT, as those words are 
commonly understood, would ; 
be advanced enough to fill 

such a role. ROT seemed 

strained and farfetched in 

this context (compared with , 
SOT, at any rate), And 
even if the production of en¬ 
tertaining ROT called for a 
sense of humour, not wit, , 
then surely it must do so , 
more fretjuently than often. 
(Dot)—Appeals to the better 
nature of troublesome one are i 
seldom of much avail. I 

385-29A ! 

SOTS, third per., sing. sot. j 
(Sobs)—Man who does this i 
when in trouble is seldom very ! 
strongminded. 292-35A j 

SOUGHT, p. p., seek; aimed at j 
acquiring. j 

(Bought)—Social eminence is | 
often deliberately this by ‘ 

, ambitious snobs. 139-34A i 
ij’he committee thought that the 
case for Bought was weak- i 
ened by the fact that “emi- | 
tence” and ‘‘often” together ! 
r;ent too far. The alterna- j 
\five Bought would have been i 
more apt if the Clue had con- j 
'tained, for instance, the word 
“advancement” instead of ( 
“eminence” or “sometimes” 1 
I instead of “often.” There I 

* can surely be no question, I 

V however, but that social emi-’ 


nence is often deliberately 
Sought by ambitious snobs. 

SOUL, n., vital principle. 

(Soil)—Alas! How often does 
it take a war to make a nation 
I remember its this! 274-3ID 

SOUND, n., noise, adj., healthy, 
judicious; v.t. to try the 
depth of, to inquire into. 
(Round, Hound)—Housebreak¬ 
er is often given away by. 

36-32A 

(Wound)—If an attractive wo¬ 
man wishes to she can nearly 

alw’ays-’ a susceptible 

man fairly easily. 153-28A 
“Nearly always” and “fairly 
easily^ went too far for 
Wound. If a susceptible 
man is deeply in love wdth a 
woman and she with him it 
may well not be so easy for 
another woman though at 
tractive, to wound him. On 
the other hand, few situations 
ai*e conceivable in which it 
would not be fairly easy for 
an attractive w'oman to sound 
a susceptible man that is, 
merely discover his sentiments 
or inclination. 

(Hound)—Man who is this is 
seldom very sentimental. 

175-18D 

When the adjective SOUND is 
applied to a man loosely, as 
in this context, it is taken to 
describe his mind and charac¬ 
ter rather than his physical 
health. A sound man ha.s 
sound judgment and strength 
of character. The commit¬ 
tee felt it was true to say 
that such a man is seldom 
very sentimental because an 
excess of sentimentality is 
seldom compatible with either 
virtue. On the other hand, 
we strongly questioned whe- 
the a hound is seldom very 
sentimental and felt that the 
adverb sometimes would have 
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been nearer the mark. In¬ 
stances are surely far from 
being: rare in which the most 
sinister quality of a hound is ! 
his sentimentality, with which j 
he is able to inrow dust in j 
the eyes of his fellows and I 
. deceive them as to his true | 
character. 

(Wound)—We .sometimes deli- ‘ 
berately criticize a person to : 
this him. 231~‘1D 

We were of the opinion that 
human nature being- what it 
is, we deliberately criticize 
a person with the intention 
of wounding him much more 
frec|uently than sometimes. 
Moreover, leaving aside thci 
question of ill-natured intent, 
it is often only by wounding 
criticism that a person can be 
induced to remedy his shoi*t- 
comings or defects. We i 
felt, therefore, that the degree 
of frequency denoted in the 
Clue did not favour the pos¬ 
sible Solution, WOUND. 
When we are in doubt as to 
a person’s opinion, motives, 
or loyalty, especially a reti- i 
cent person’s it is sometimes ; 
difficult to satisfy oneself on i 

* the point. We can some- ' 

i times only do so by provok- j 

f ing the said person into expre- 

' ssing himself on the subject, 

* and onei of the methods of so ■ 
provoking him is to criticize 
him deliberately on some , 
aspect of his behaviour. Thus 
we considered SOUND the 
more apt Solution of this 
Clue. 

(Hound)—So many young wo¬ 
men seem pathetically incap- , 
able of telling whether a man 

is this! -246-2oA • 

Generally speaking, surely it is , 
harder to tell whether a man 
is sound than to tell whether 
he is a hound. A man who 
merits being described as a ^ 


HOUND is dispicabJe in the 
full sense of the word. Ad¬ 
mittedly, even today some 
young women are very im¬ 
pressionable and easily de¬ 
ceived by an unscrupulous 
man with a plausible tongue 
and social charms; but that is 
a specific type of hound, one 
possessing* particular quali¬ 
ties, and the Clue generalised. 
All types of human hounds 
are not so adept at concealing 
their true characters; far 
from it. The despicable 
nature of many a hound is 
fairly obvious. With these 
reflections, we felt that the 
words so many might well 
give the impression that the 
proportion of young women 
I'eferred to is higher than it 
really is. After all, these 
are the days of sophisticated 
young women. The Alterna¬ 
tive SOUND did not deal in 
such an extreme of human 
nature. To tell whether a 
man is sound may well le- 
({uire powers of discernment 
lacking in a young woman. 
And a man who is merely un- 
.sound need by no means be 
a hound his frailty may be 
far from obvious. Neverthe¬ 
less, the odds against a man 
proving a satisfactory mate 
are cleai’ly heavier when he is 
not sound, and the term pathe¬ 
tically was therefore by no 
means out of place with this 
Solution. 

(Hound, Round)—Alas! It’s 
sometimes worse than useless 
to give-advice. 

4t)4-4D 

SOUR, adj., peevish, morose. 

(Dour)—Men who have an ex¬ 
aggerated opinion of their 
own abilities are often. 

46-llA 


64 
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(Dour)—Disappointment in 
love is apt to make a self- 
centred man this. 142-16A 

Doumess is not a co.mmon cha¬ 
racteristic among* mankind. 

It calls for exceptional qua¬ 
lities particularly determina¬ 
tion, and is usually inherent. 

The Adjudication Committee 
therefore thought that disap¬ 
pointment in love is much 
more likely to make a man 
(and especially a self-cen¬ 
tred man) sour than dour. 
Hence their choice of Sour 
in view of the phrase apt to 
in the Clue. 

(Dour)—Man who is this by 
nature seldom knows true 
happiness. 188-16 A 

(Slur, Spur)—We are apt to 
resent personal criticism 
which is this. 225-33A 

The Committee preferred 
SOUR on the ground that it 
was in closest accord with 
apt to. In their view, it 
might well be said without 
qualification that we resent 
personal criticism which is a 
slur, because the occasions 
wh in we do not must be very 
rare. A SLUR is a stain as 
on one’s character or repu¬ 
tation, a stigma. Personal 
criticism which is a SPUR, on 
the other hand, need by no 
means give rise to resent¬ 
ment, and in this case the 
Committee felt that apt to 
would have exaggerated the 
possibility. For that matter, 
criticism, though usually un- I 
derstood as adverse criticism, i 
is not necessarily so. Lite- I 
rally, criticism need mean 
nothing more than judgment. 

And in any case, criticism, 
even when fault-finding may 
be kindly, sympathetic, and 
generally helpful. SOUR was 
regarded as a medium be- 

lOlO 


tween SPUR and SLUR, be¬ 
ing milder than the latter 
and stronger than the former. 

(Dour)—^It is often difficult to 
make friendly conversation 
with such a person. 

298-32A 

(Soar)—Most of us have read 
books which have made our 
thoughts this. 327-1 ID 

Certainly most of us have read 
books which have made our 
thoughts cross or peevish, 
i.e., SOUR. Katherine 
Mayo’s Mother India, for in¬ 
stance, evoked many sour 
thoughts, and more recently 
Beverley Nichols’ Verdict On 
India produced a similar re¬ 
action. We thought it would 
be rather sweeping to assert 
that most of us have read 
•books which have made our 
thoughts SOAR, because for 
a book to achieve this effect 
it is necessary that its reader 
should possess a certain mea¬ 
sure of imagination and re¬ 
ceptiveness, and a great many 
readers lack these essentials. 

( Dour) —Repeated disappoint¬ 
ments are apt to make a man 
become this. 330-4D 

(Dour)—It seldom pays to be 
this with one’s boss. 346-22A 

We could not agree that it so 
infrequently as seldom pays 
to be DOUR with one’s boss. 
Much would depend on the 
boss and his nature. Dour- 
ness in an employee might 
well be appreciated by a 
shrewd boss who does not 
want a “yes” man but one 
with a mind of his own and 
the character that so often 
goes with dourness. The 
employee may himself be in 
a position of authority. To 
be SOUR with one's boss is 
quite another matter. Sour 
means crabbed or peevish in 
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temper, bitter. We thought 
it reasonable to assume, 
therefore, it seldom pays to 
-be sour with one^s boss. 

<Dour)—Persons of this dis¬ 
position are apt to be depress¬ 
ing company. 34 9-27A 

DOUR means obstinate, bold, 
severe, stern. From our 
experience of people who are 
dour by disposition we could 
not agree that they are apt 
to be depressing. Many such 
people provide the most cheer¬ 
ful company. Remember, a 
person of a dour disposition 
need by no means always be 
dour. The Scots are tradi¬ 
tionally supposed to be a dour 
race. We much preferred 
to say that persons of a 
SOUR disposition are apt to 
be depressing company; but 
only apt to be, because even 
they have their cheerful 
moods! 

<Slur)—^True friend seldom 
speaks of you in terms that 
are this. 350-22A 

We felt that he can scarcely be 
a true friend who ever —even 
though it be seldom—speaks 
of you in terms that are a 
SLUR. We preferred SOUR 
because it did not go so far 
in its implications. Terms 
that are sour need not be a 
slur, and in our view even a 
true friend might possibly, 
though seldom, speak of you 
in such terms. 

<Dour)—Such a nature often 
shows itself in a person’s 
face. 3 60-3 5A 

<Dour)—As a rule, such peo¬ 
ple are apt to be very unrea¬ 
sonable. 368-16D 

We preferred SOUR as the 
Solution here because of the 
words very unneaionable. W^e 
thought that sourness was 
more closely related to un¬ 


reasonableness than was dour-* 
ness. After all, a sour per¬ 
son is one crabbed bitter or 
peevish in temper and the 
Committee, drawing on their 
experience considered it was 
true that such people, because 
of their nature, are as a rule 
apt to be very unreasonable. 
A DOUR person, on the other 
hand, is not necessarily un¬ 
reasonable. Doumess is 
popularly accepted to be a 
characteristic trait of the 
Scot, and who would argue 
that Scotsmen are as a rule 
apt to be very unreasonable? 

(Dour)—The self-righteous are 
prone to be this in their cri¬ 
ticism of tolerant persons 
385-26D, 

(Slur, Spur)—Setback to their 
ambitions—the vain more 
frequently than the modest! 

421-14A 

(Slur) — Good-natured fellow 
is apt to hnd such a remark 
irritating. 428-15A 

(Sore, Sure)—^The more cynical 
a man the more likely he is 

to be-about feminine 

fickleness. 434-23A 

We thought that the more cy¬ 
nical a man the more likely 
he is, by very reason of hia 
cynicism, to be sure about 
feminine fickleness. In fact, 
one might almost say that 
scomfulness^ towards women 
because of their fickleness is 
characteristic of the average 
male cynic. This case for 
SURE was in itself the case 
against SORE. Is it reason¬ 
able to suppose that the 
more sure, the more convinc¬ 
ed, a man is about the fickle¬ 
ness of women the more pre¬ 
pared he Is for it? And would 
it not* therefore, be going too 
far to so say that the mor^ 
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cynical a man the more likely 
he is to be Sore about femin¬ 
ine fickleness? 

SOURED, p. p. sour. 

(Roused, Soused)—Man is apt 
to be his own worst enemy 
when he is this. 3 5 6-32A 
SOURED was unanimously 
voted the best answer here. 
Broodinc,- over his ji^rievan- 
ces, a soured man is apt to j 
feel that the world is against 
him. He tends to be sus- I 
picious of, and antipathetic ! 
towards, his fellow-men and | 
thus a vicious circle is set up, I 
‘*To mourn a mischief that is ! 
past and gone is the n(‘xt way j 
to draw new mischief on.’" | 
But even a soured man has | 
his lucid moments and we j 
therefore felt that the modi- | 
fying words apt to be w^ere 
consistent with this Solution. 
But we doubted whether they 
were wih the Alternative 
SOUSED, which means drunk, 
a deplorable condition of fud¬ 
dled thought and action ad¬ 
versely affecting one’s moral, 
physical and mental well be¬ 
ing. On the other hand v/e 
thought the words apt to be 
his own worst enemy went too 
far for ROUSED, even if the 
term were restricted to the 
narrow meaning “provoked 
into temper”, Vv^hich was 
scarcely provided for in the 
Clue. One' might thus be 
roused in a worthy cause. 

SOW, v.t., to scatter seeds on; 
sow the seeds of—do what 
will result in. 

(Vow)—-Most of us have cause 
to regret much that we ^' 
in our youth. 86-5A 

There must be many of us who 
J cannot recall taking any 
' harmful vow in our youth. 

^ Calf love is sometimes the 
jf , cause of rash oaths, but of¬ 


ten the more hasty and ill- 
considered such oaths the 
sooner they are forgotten, 
and a foolish resolve that is 
broken can seldom be a cause 
for regret. Vows are but 
words. ,On the other hand, 
the verb Sow, which can only 
be taken in the figurative 
seiirtO, impli('s action—that 
which is done and cannot be 
undone. The wild oats 
sovm in our youth are often 
the cause of bitter regret in 
later yi'ars. 

(Mow)—To do this to the best 
advantage calls for more than 
a little practical gardening 
skill. 145-28 4 

(Mow)—Fully qualified farm 
worker knows how to do this 
252-17D 

SPA, n., any place where there is 
a minora] spring. 

(Sea)—Many a one is found 
inland in Europe. - 60-3GD 

(Spy)—Attracts the unhealthy. 

216-3 6 A 

SPANS, v.t., measures. 

(Spins)—One cannot but mar¬ 
vel at the way a spider does 
this with its thread. 

74-21D 

A spider may spin a thread and 
weave with it, but surely not 
spin with a thread. Moreover, 
in my mind, the act of spin¬ 
ning can hardly cause one to 
marvel, for a spider is so 
constituted that the produc¬ 
tion of a thread, is as it were 
an auomatic function. The 
construction of a web, how¬ 
ever, cannot be similarly me¬ 
chanical, and one may well 
marvel at the way in which 
a spider spans what are to 
him enormous spaces. 

SPAR, n., a shining mineral a 
boxing contest. 

(Scar)—Disfigurement often 
results from one through 
rough treatment. 80-6D 
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A Scar is a mark left after the 
healing- of a wound and is a 
disfigui'ement. To say that 
difigurement often results 
from one would be abs^lrd. I 
therefore turned to spat, a 
boxing term which seemed to 
me the only possible solu¬ 
tion. Through rough treat¬ 
ment an ugly facial injury 
has been the sequel to many 
a practice bout in the ring 
or even friendly fisticuirs. 

(Star).—Audiences are some¬ 
times held spellbound by one. 

20*7-19 A 

of ARE, v.t., to show mercy to, 
to part with; adj., meagre, 
economical. 

(Scare)—It often gives better 

results to ‘-’ a naughty 

child rather, than punish him 
severely. 157-J4D 

Scare means to strike with sud¬ 
den terror. In the fir.st 
place, the Adjudication Com¬ 
mittee thought it might be 
argued with some congency 
that to scare a child because 
he has misbehaved is to punish 
him severely. But a still 
stronger reason for rejecting 
this alternative, they felt; 
was that seldom indeed can 
it be wise to strike terror 
into a child. As a rule the 
results of scaring children 
are bad in the extreme. 'I'he 
aptness of the selected solu¬ 
tion was held to be self evi¬ 
dent. 

(Share)—Misers are seldom 
willing to this any of their 
hoardings. 169-19 A 

To share, as P/j term was sug¬ 
gested here is, in effect to 
give, and the Committee felt 
that it should be said without 
reservation that misers are 
not -v^ling to do this. More¬ 
over, the words “any of” 
] would surely have been supor- 
^ fluous with SHARE as the 


solution, since for a miser t(f 
share any of his hoardings 
is for him to share the whole 
of them. On the other hand, 
SPARE may mean nothing 
more th‘':n merely spend. We 
felt that this alternative 
therefore provided the better 
.solution, having particular 
regard to the adjective willing. 

(Spark)—Providing he is fairly 
good looking romantic young 
women arc apt to be attract¬ 
ed by this type of man. 

181-33 A 

The words providing he is fairly 
good looking decided the issue 
for us in this Clue. In our 
opinion they laid SPARK 
open to objection on the 
ground that this alternative 
meaning a gay fellow, a gal¬ 
lant, a lover, a bean itself des¬ 
cribes a man by whom ro¬ 
mantic young women are apt 
to be attracted. In short, 
it required no quaification. 
SPARE, on the other hand, 
was by no means selfsufficient 
Spareness is merely one of 
the qualities preferred «n a 
man by romantic young wo¬ 
men, when this quality is ac¬ 
companied by fairly good 
looks then such young wo¬ 
men are apt to be attracted. 

(Scare, Share, Stare)—IPs 

often difficult to-personal 

servant who has been v/ith 
one for many years. 406~19D 

SPARE, as suggested in this 
context, means dispense with, 
do without. And we thought 
it no more and no less than 
the truth to say that it is 
often difficult to spare a per¬ 
sonal servant who has been 
with one for many years. 
Perhaps you thought that it's 
more frequently than often 
difficult to do so. But may 
one not get a substitute who 
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may be just as grood as, if 
not better than, the original 
servant. We thought there 
was less to be said for 
.SHARE because much would 
depend on the extent to 
which he was shared. The 
/Clue did not say that the ser¬ 
vant was even equally shared. 
And SCARE, in our view, 
suffered similarly from 
vagueness. Perhaps some of 
you thought of it only in the 
sense of a threat from the 
employer. But the Clue did 
not say that. And would it be 
so difficult to scare the ser¬ 
vant if one set off a fire¬ 
cracker behind him? 

(Share)—Good doctor usually 
tries to-his patient’s feel¬ 
ings. 41J-16A 

Some competitors may have ar¬ 
gued here that a good doc¬ 
tor always and not merely 
usually, tries to iSPARE his 
patient’s feelings. But, if it 
is essential that a patient 
should observe certain rules 
to recover his health will a 
good doctor hesitate to warn 
him of the consequences? We 
did not think so. And we 
thought, therefore that 
SPARE linked well with the 
frequency denoted by usual¬ 
ly. On the other hand, we 
thought the statement com¬ 
pleted .by SHARE would be 
an exaggeration. Remembei*. 
the doctor can understand or 
appreciate his patient’s feel¬ 
ings and still not share them. 

' And would the doctor try to 
share the patient’s feelings 
(that is, have the same reel¬ 
ings as his patient) if; the 
patients were indifferent, 
pessimistic—or delirious? 

( Share) —H ow much happier 
the world would be if we 

! . tried more to-other 

Jil people’s feelings I *42*0-200 


(Scare, Share, Stare)—Bosses 
who never- their emplo¬ 

yees seldom get best out of 
them. 489-8D 

(Spark)—^Youngsters being — 
is apt to make fond parents 
anxious. ^444-9D 


SPARK is variously defined as 
a gay fellow; a gay spright¬ 
ly fellow; a lover; a beau. In 
the light of these definitions 
we thought, that there is 
practically nothing in a 
youngster who is SPARK to 
make fond parents anxious 
about him. On the contrary, 
the possessing of such a gay 
sprightly fellow would be a 
source for fond parents to 
take exaggerated pride in 
themselves!' Now, SPARE 
means lean, thin. At this 
stage, we recalled a past 
Clue which ran thus: “Fond 
parents are apt to worry 
when their child is this,” and 
the Alternative to be consid¬ 
ered were LEAN and MEAN; 
the correct Solution was 
I^AN. The present Clue ex¬ 
pressed the same thing in 
different words, and we re¬ 
peat below the relevant por¬ 
tion of the comment^ already 
appeared in our Comments 
Columns. “True,” LEAN 
merely means thin, wanting 
flesh, not fat or plump, and 
does not necessarily connote 
unfitness. Nevertheless, we 
felt that their child being 
lean is just the sort of thing 
that is apt to worry fond or 
overindulgent parent; be¬ 
cause leanness often connote 
weak health and thus the 
question of the child’s per¬ 
sonal welLbeing arises-” 

The same arguments apply 
here also and hence our choice 
of SPARE for the Clue. 
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SPARE2D, p. p.y spare. 

(Scared)—Many men foolishly 
think they cannot be this. 

) 284-33A 

Many a man may try to give 
the impression that he cannot 
be SCARED—especially when 
with inflated chest, the 
I addresses a feminine au- 

. dience! In our masculine 
minds, however, there was no 
doubt but that men rarely, 
V if ever, really think they caii- 

; not be scared. For the vast 

{ majority of them the contrary 

has been shown by evidence 
f that leaves no reasonable 

ground for delusion. (Whe 
ther many men think tlicy 
would yield to their fears, or 
be scared into shameful con¬ 
duct, is another question, 
which does not arise here). 

. True, there is similarly abun- 

* dant evidence that no man is 
indispensable. But on this 

• point, we felt, men are better 

r able to delude themselves; 

/ and we agreed that many do 

f foolishly think they cannot 

[ be SPARED. Perhaps they 

’ rationalize in this way, that 

whereas there may be other 
men who could fill their places 
such men are not availab!o. 

SPARES, third person sing. Spare, 
does without. 

(Scares, Stares)—^In war time 
news that this the public often 
defeats its purpose. 

248-334 

SPARK, n., a smart youth. 

(Shark Stare, Snare) — Im¬ 
pressionable women are par¬ 
ticularly susceptible to a 
deliberately flattering one. 

155-26A 

The Adjudication committee 
felt that Snare was too far- 
1 fetched, and they much ques- 
tioned whether a .Stare can be 
J^i ^'deliberately flattering.” They 


[ decided that Spark was the 
apter of the remaining '.al¬ 
ternatives because of the 
sweeping and emphatic nature 
of the words "impressionable 
women are particularly sus¬ 
ceptible.” A spark is a gay 
sprightly person, a gallant 
and the term implies the pos¬ 
session of charms to which an 
impressionable woman would 
be particularly susceptible.- 
A shark, on the other hand isF 
a cheat, a swindler an extor¬ 
tionate rogue, and there are 
no grounds for assuming that 
he possesses similar charms, 
SPARS, n., ship's masts, boxing 
contests. 

(Stars)—Have saved many a 
sailor from a watery grave. 

51-29D 

(Scars, Stars)—These do not 
worry the average prizefight¬ 
er very much. 59-7D 

SPEAK, v.i.; to talk to deliver 
an oration, 

(Sneak)—Many men have be-* 
come affluent through being 
able to do this with complete 
composure. 96-1 ID 

The latter road colloijuially 
may mean to steal or to tell 
tales. Speaking in either 
of these senses may have 
made men aifluent but in my 
opinion the number may 
safely be regarded as com¬ 
paratively small. Moreover 
with this alternatives as the 
solution the phrase "with com¬ 
plete composure” would have 
had little point. It applied 
most apty however, to the 
solution Speak, with which to 
my mind the adjective 'many'’ 
also agreed. Being able to 
speak with composure is a 
valuable accomplishment in 
most spheres of business and 
one which has clearly helped 
a large number of men to be 
come rich. 
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(Sneak)—People who are prone 
to do this irresponsibily, 
are seldom trustworthy. 

T. ^ 155-2:]A 

It was felt that people who are 
prone to sneak irresponsibly, 
either in the sense of telling- 
tales or of stealing (if one 
can be said to steal irrespon¬ 
sibly) are never trustwoithy. 
The Adjudication Committee 
reasoned, therefore, that with 
Sneak as the solution even 
the reservation implied by 
“seldom^* was unjustified. Ir¬ 
responsible speech, on the I 
other hand, need not be so 
culpable, and there may well 
be, people, thoug-h very few, 
who despite being prone to 
speak irresponsibly, are still 
trustworthy as that word is 
commonly understood. 

SPEED, n., haste, swiftness; v.i., 
to move swiftly. 

(Steed)—Expert jockey knows 
how to control this to the best 
advantage. 54-22D 

(Spend)—Desire to show off 
causes many youths do this 
recklessly. 125-7D 

(Steed)—On slippery road this 
is - apt to be dangerous. 

230-6D 

(Spend)—Apparently progress 
in this world is measured 
largely by our ability to do 
this. 2 52-3 6A 

(Spend)—It is likely to prove 
painfully costly if you this 
reckessly. 299-21D 

Whether or not spending reck¬ 
lessly is likely to prove pain¬ 
fully costly to you depends 
entirely on your financial 
circumstances. The man 
with plenty of money to burn 
may SPEND recklessly with¬ 
out reaping any painfully 
costly consequences. But 
, if you SPEED recklessly. 


then indeed, we thought, it 
is likely to prove painfully 
costly, in terms of the inju¬ 
ries you are likely to sus¬ 
tain. 

(Spend)—Men arc by nature 
more inclined than women to 
this excessively. 379-7D 

(Spend)—As a rule, hardjwork 
is probably the best way to 
-time. 437-20A 

**A11 work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.^’ The Com¬ 
mittee thought that while it 
is a good thing to spend much 
of our lime in hard work, a 
reasonable proportion of our 
time should be spent in 
health-giving recreation and 
other diversions. They wero 
satisfied that it would be 
going too far to say that as a 
rule hard work is probably the 
best way (mark you, not sim¬ 
ply a good way) to SPEND 
or use, time. They preferred 
SPEED. Have you yourself 
not found when you are 
working hard that the time 
does as a rule seem to pass 
very quickly? Admittedly not 
always, because though you 
may be working hard you 
might be looking forward 
eagerly to something pleasant 
when your work is ended. 
Borne competitors might have 
jibbed at the word probably 
with this Solution. But who 
shall say whether in certain 
circumstances one might not 
best speed time by profitable 
relaxation — perhaps solving 
Commonsense Crosswords? 

SPEEDING, pr., p. speed. 

(Spending)—Human zest for 
this usually decreases with 
age. 169-13D 

SPELL, n., a charm, incanta¬ 
tion a turn of labour, a pe-» 
riod of working. 
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(Smell, Swell)—We are natur¬ 
ally upset when we encounter 
a bad one. 91-5A 

Spell was my selection because 
I felt it was required that 
the adjective bad should 
apply to something- necessa- 
rilly bad for the persons 
mei:«l:ioned. If one is said 
to have encountered a bad 
spell the inference is that it 
was really adverse to one. 
Neither of the other alter-, 
natives would to my mind! 
have carried such a definite ' 
implication. Either what is ' 
described as a bad swell or 
a bad smell may not upset a ; 
particular person encounter- ^ 
ing it. ! 

(Swell)—Bad one at sea is apt j 
to make poor sailors feel j 
seriously ill. 128-21A j 

Having due regard to the con- | 
text it wasNonly reasonable i 
to interpret ‘‘poor sailors” as | 
^‘persons very liable to sea- i 
sickness.” Now an ordinary j 
Swell might well be apt to i 
make the average person feel I 
(but not necessarily be) ill; 
and the* poor sailors feel se- ! 
riously ill. Thus, a bad j 
swell would be more than | 
merely apt to make a poor j 
sailor feel seriously ill. Sure- ^ 
ly therefore at least the posi¬ 
tive assertion, i.e., the omis¬ 
sion of “apt to,” woud have 
been required with Swell as 
the solution. On the other 
hand, without the adjective 
^‘bad”. Spell as it would 
occur in the clue, would have 
meant merely a period of 
time. In other words, with 
spell, “bad” did not, as with 
Swell, emphasize an already 
adverse state of affairs at 
sea. Therefore the emphatic 
nature of “bad spell”. I sug¬ 
gest, permitted of the ex¬ 


ceptions allowed for by the 
modifying phrase “apt to.” 

SPEND, v.i., to use up or waste 
money; v.t., to pass, to use. 

(Speed)—To do this recklessly 
is to invite a crash. 

25-35A 

In the air and on the land Na¬ 
tions aie constantly com¬ 
peting to demonstrate the 
superior speed of their ma¬ 
chines. Seldom do we hear 
of crashes due to this speed. 
This Clue is positive and cate¬ 
gorical and it may safely be 
asserted that however rich 
one may be, to sptmd reckless¬ 
ly does invite the financial 
crash which nearly always 
follows such indiscriminate 
extravagance. 

(Speed)—With advancing years 
our urge to do this usually 
diminishes. 87-13D 

A point soon discernible in fa¬ 
vour of the former, I sub¬ 
mit was that the urge to 
spend is more widely inherent 
than the urge to speed and 
the Clue generalizes. The 
phrase “advancing years,” 
however, was to my mind 
the most important factor. 
The urge to speed has usually 
diminished by the time a man 
reaches middle age. It is in 
the “advancing years” which 
follow that he acquires the 
greater wisdom of frugality. 

(Speed)—Now-a-days youngs¬ 
ters of both sexes seem to 
this far more than is neces¬ 
sary or beneficial. 155-30A 

Apart from the question whe¬ 
ther speed is at all benefi¬ 
cial where youngsters are 
concerned, only some young¬ 
sters have the means of 
speeding and the Clue gene¬ 
ralised. Nowadays, most 
youngsters have moneiP^how^ 
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ever, and generally speaking, 
the Committee felt, they do 
seem to spend far more than 
is necessary or. beneficial. 

(Speed)—Solving these puzzles 
is a good way to this tedious 
hours. 192-1 ID 

(Whichever the solution, the 
phrase tedious hours in this 
context was clearly an abbre¬ 
viated form of saying hours 
that would otherwise be te¬ 
dious. But having due re- 
igard to the testimonies of 
countless competitors, the ob¬ 
servation that solving these 
puzzles is merely a good way 
to speed tedious hours would 
in our opinion have misrepre¬ 
sented the function or utility 
of CoRimonsense Crosswords. 
Not only do they pleasantly 
while away the time, they 
are also educative in the 
full sense of the word and 
generally beneficial for the 
mind. Whereas SPEED 
would thus have emphasized 
to a misleading degree only 
one aspect of India’s'^ost 
Popular Pastime, all its me¬ 
rits could be read into the 
statement completed by 
SPEND. 

(Speed)—Because of delayed 
rearmament United Nations 
must this much more than 
would have been necessary. 

2 50-7A 

Surely if the United Nations 
had not delayed rearmament, 
when war came they would 
still have speeded up that 
rearmament as much as pos¬ 
sible, because victory at the 
earliest posisible moment 
would still have been a vital 
necessity. And the sooner 
' we had overwhelming superio¬ 
rity in arms the sooner that 
sictory would have been won, 
case notv. (The 


Committee felt it unreason¬ 
able to suppose that, if such 
rearmament had not been de¬ 
layed, the Axis powers would 
have collapsed almost imme¬ 
diately and thus made it un¬ 
necessary to continue rearma¬ 
ment). On the other hand, 
because of our weakness due 
to the delay in rearmament, 
we have been denied resoui-' 
ces that if we had been strong 
might well have been retained 
by us. Resources like 
rubber, oil, tin, which 
have been denied as by 
the Japanese conquests. 
In many instances, we have 
to find substitutes for these 
materials, which makes rear¬ 
mament much more costly. 
For example, rubber from 
the rubber tree as grown in 
Malaya, is many times chea¬ 
per than when it is produced 
in other ways, or than the 
substitutes for rubber, Con¬ 
sider also the German con¬ 
quests, which might well have 
been prevented if we had 
been stronger. Then Britain 
would still have been able to 
obtain in Europe many of hei 
requirements that must now 
be obtained at much greatei 
cost from across thousands 

of miles of ocean. 


(Speed)—^Few people car 
truthfully declare that the> 
never this needlessly. 

325-28.4 

(Speed)—Probably most of u' 
at times feel a desire to thi^ 
recklessly. 333-3f 

(Speed)—The level headed sol 
dom feel strong desire to thiJ 
excessivly. 359-71 

(Speed)—How irritating ar( 
people who this foolishly aiK 
scoff at those who don^t! 

876-2)^ 
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SPICE, n., dash, flavour. 

(Spite)—^Amon^ worldly peo¬ 
ple a little this often makes 
a story go down better. 

319-8D 

.Worldliness does not necessarily 
connote maliciousness, and 
to have a liking or preference 
for stories flavoured with 
SPITE one must have a streak 
of malice in one's character. 
But wordliness does connote 
sophistication and sophistica¬ 
ted people often do enjoy a 
story the more if it is slightly 
improper, i. e., spicy. H<mce 
our preference for SPICE 
here. 

5PICY, adj., piqif.nt pungent. 

(Spick, Epics)—Stones thus 
describable seem to appeal 
more to men than to women. 

267-20D 

PIKE, n., sharp point or end. 

(Spite)—Unless one handles 
this with discretion one is 
liable to be hurt by it. 

158-8A 

SPILL, n., a fall. 

(Skill)—Usually seen at motor¬ 
cycle speed tests. 33-33A 

(Spell)—We usually feel sym¬ 
pathy for the person who suf¬ 
fers a bad one. 105-28A 

Admittedly this Clue was not 
an easy one, but competitors 
who pondered it well must 
have realized the significance 
of that word ‘^person.” Be¬ 
cause of its allembracing and 
impersonal nature, this word, 

[ in my opinion, clearly favour¬ 
ed the solution Spill. Had 
‘‘friend” or “intimate^ ac¬ 
quaintance” been substituted 
for “person,” the balance of 
argument between Spill and 
3p«il would have been fairly 
equal or perhaps slightly in 
favour of the latter. But my 
contention is that it would be 
exaggerating to say that 


what we usually feel “sym¬ 
pathy” for the person who 
suffers a bad Spell. For 
unless the person in question 
has some claim on our affec¬ 
tions or interest we are 
either indifferent to or mere¬ 
ly superficially concerned 
about4U.ny period of adversity 
which he or she may expe¬ 
rience. I do not feel that 
the same argument holda 
good in the case of a bad 
spill; for a serious accident 
is something which has a 
direct and immediate influ¬ 
ence on our sensibility imagi¬ 
nation and emotions. Our 
sensibility is schocked by the 
unexpectedness of the occur¬ 
rence, our imagination recon¬ 
structs its painful details, 
and because we are all poten¬ 
tial victims of a bad accident 
we often subconsciously visua¬ 
lize ourselves in the same dis¬ 
tressing circumstances. Hence 
I cantend that as a rule 
we do instinctively feel, at 
least some degree of “sym¬ 
pathy” for a person who suf¬ 
fers a bad spill. 

(Skill)—Oustanding this is 
usually featured in the news¬ 
papers. 159-24D 


One scarcely required an in¬ 
timate knowledge of news 
editing or of the psychologry 
of the newspaper reading 
public to solve this Clue cor¬ 
rectly ! It was a question of 
comparing the news values 
of meritorious achievement 
with those of sensation, tra¬ 
gic or otherwise- Pew will 
deny that an outstanding^ »P>lli 
such as a motor car accident, 
is usually featured in the 
news papers. On the other * 
hand whereas skill in the field 
of sport is often fea tuxed in 
the newspapers Skill inRuded 
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all manner of skilful achieve¬ 
ments, such as those of the 
surgeon, the artist, the crafts¬ 
man. And how sedom, rela¬ 
tively speaking, are they fea¬ 
tured in the newspapers? 
(Spell)—^Fear of bad one tends 
to bring it about. 183-3D 
(Spell)—Probably most of us 
have suffered a bad one at 
some time or other. 297-25D 
The exceptions must be so rare 
that we felt it could safely 
be asserted that virtually all 
of us have certainly at some 
time or other suffered a bad 
SPELL, for even a go of 
measles or a like affliction 
during- early childhood can be 
called a bad spell. It is less 
certain, we thought that 
most of us have sufTcred a 
bad fall at some time or 
other, but we thought it could 
reasonably be declared that 
probably most of US have 
experienced such a SPILL. 
(Smell, Spell)—We usually 
vividly remember a place 
where we have experienced a 
bad this. 301-27D 

(Spell)—When we experienced 
bad this we are apt to be 
irritated with friends who 
treat it lightly. 3 65-1D 

; SPITE, n., feeling of envy or 
hatred, a grudge; v.r., to in¬ 
jure maliciously and in 
revenge. 

(Spine, Spice)—lOften respon¬ 
sible for acute distress. 

26-6D 

( Smite) —J ealousy sometimes 
makes us keenly desire to 
*-* the person who pro¬ 
vokes it. 147-18D 

(Smite) — Even good-natured 
people sometimes feel keen 
desire to this some one they 
detest. 193-31A 

There is a distinction between 
! ^Ipiod-tempered and good- 


natured people and in our 
opinion it was upon this dis¬ 
tinction that the solution of^ 
this Clue turned. The ad¬ 
verb «ven implied that the 
feeling with which good-na¬ 
tured people are sometimes 
inspired towards some-one 
they detest was one not 
usually associated with such 
amiable natures. In the 
light of this reflection SMITE 
seemed an unsatisfactorv 
solution, because we felt 
that it is far from unusual 
even for the most saintly na- 
tured persons to feel a strong- 
urge to smile someone whom 
they abhor. But the desire 
to SPITE connotes a certain 
measure of malice or vindic¬ 
tiveness, and good-natured 
people are not commonly 
susceptible to such extreme 
feelings of ill-will. That 
they are thus susceptible oc¬ 
casionally, however, particu¬ 
larly in the circumstances 
stated in the Clue, seemed to 
us a reasonable assertion and 
on balance, therefore we con¬ 
sidered SPITE to be the more 
apt solution of this Clue. 

(Smite)—>It usually calls for 
great deal of self-control to 
ignore this. 295-33A 

Although there are occasions 
when it calls for little or no 
self-control to ignore SPITE, 
we thought that such occa¬ 
sions are comparatively rare, ^ 
having regard to the word 
ignore i.e., disregard alto¬ 
gether. A SMITE is a phy¬ 
sical blow, and unless quali¬ 
fied it cannot be interpreted 
as anything in the nature of 
a playful or accidental hit, 
for which reason we consi¬ 
dered that it virtually always 
calls for a great deal of self-<-^ 
control to ignore a smite. 
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(Smite)—We seldom feel we 
want to this someone we love. 

306-31D 

Our very love for someone may 
make us want to smite him 
as when he does something j 
that may have harmful eon- i 
sequences to himself. When { 
a mother sees her child en- j 
danger his life by a rash ■. 
act, what are her feelings?: 
As a rule she wants to slap 
him and slap him hard. The , 
Committee therefore took ; 
the view that more frequently 
than seldom do we feel—only I 
feel, remember—that we ; 
want to smite someone we . 
love. SMITE merely means . 
strike, hit. SPITE, on the - 
other hand connotes malice, ! 
which js very hard to recon-; 
cile with true love. And' 
whereas the Committee' 
thouhgt we may possibly feel j 
we want to spite someone we j 
love—for instance, perhaps i 
when we are enraged by jeo- j 
lousy—^they agreed that it 
must be seldom.^ 

( Smite) —ArroganT persons 
often inspire us with a keen 
desire to this them. 349-i4D 

( Smite) —The warm-hearted 
seldom feel an urge to this 
anyone. 397-9D 

(Smite)—Few of us have not 

felt desire to-someone 

who has done us ill-turn. 

442-22.4 

Note that the desire to do vhat 
was indicated in the Clue was 
not confirmed to any parti¬ 
cular time. And that the Clue 
referred to only a desire. 
The Committee thought it 
would be going too far to say 
that few of us have not—- 
that is not even once in our 
lifetime—felt a desire to 
SMITE someone who has 
done us an ill-turn. Moreover, 


to SMITE someone is not ne¬ 
cessarily a very serious mat¬ 
ter. The Committee, taking 
a realistic view of human na¬ 
ture thought it would be truer 
to say that very few of U 9 
have not at least once felt a 
desire to SMITE someone 
who has done us ill-turn. And 
in saying oven this they won¬ 
dered whether they were not 
crediting humanity with c\en 
more fellow-feeling and good¬ 
nature than is really the 
case! On the other hand, ter 
SPITE someone is clearly more 
serious. And because of this 
the Committee thought that 
SPITE accorded better with 
the phrase few of us. Perhaps 
some of you thought that this 
view was cruel. But remem¬ 
ber, again that the desire may 
be felt only once in a life¬ 
time. 

SPOOF, n., hoaxing, jocular de¬ 
ception. 

(Spoon)—Lovers occasionally 
indulge in. 9-4.4 

Observant Competitors noted 
the significance of the word 
‘‘Occasionally” in the Clue. 
The only solutions w^orth con- 
.sidering were “Spoon” and 
“Spoof.” Surely they are poor 
lovers who “Spoon” only oc¬ 
casionally. For myself I am 
all against such unnatural ab¬ 
stention and for that reason 
“Spoof” was my firm choice! 

(Spook)—Unless it be well 
staged this usually fails in 
its intended effect. 119-24A 

(Spook, Spoon)—^M o d e r n 
youngst'=‘r is seldom taken in 
very easily by this. 308-24A 

(.Spook, Spoon)—Young men 

who have no tendency to- 

are apt to ibe considered ia*< 
ther dull by the girls. 

. 417-20D 
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Is a young man who has no ten¬ 
dency to. SPOiON only apt to 
be considered rather dull by 
the igirls? In the light of the 
. • italicised words, we thought 

there was more to be said 
for the Solution SPOOF. In 
other words, we thought that 
in the eyes of the girls the 
total lack* of any tendency to 
spoof would be less of a 
drawback in a young man 
than the total lack of any 
tendency to spoon. 

SPOOK, n., a ghost. 

(Shock)—Even a brave man 
may be completely unnerved 
by. 45-23A 

SPOON, v.i., to play the lover. 
(Swoon)—.Modem gill is not so 
openly inclined to this as 
were her Victorian feminine 
ancestors. 119-19D 

I submit that the adverb 
**openly” pointed to the se¬ 
lected solution. In Victo¬ 
rian days a girl had perforce 
to do most of her spooning 
openly because she was sel¬ 
dom indeed left alone with an 
admirer. The modern girl 
however, is able as a rule to 
conduct a good deal of her 
courting in private. Swoon I 
though weak because the mo¬ 
dern girl generally has; no in¬ 
clination at all to faint and 
the assertion, completed by 
this aternative would thus 
have been an understatement. 
(Spoof)—Sensible girls are 
seldom deceived by the at¬ 
tentions /of young men who 
are inclined to this. 134-t9D 
Spoof means *'to hoax” and 
would thus imply deliberate 
intention to deceive. Surely, 
therefore, it would be going 
too far to say that girls, Ben- 
aible or otherwise, are sel¬ 
dom deceived by the attention 
ocf young men who are in¬ 
clined to spoof. On the 


other hand, no intention to 
deceive can be inferred from 
an inclination to spoon, and 
this alternative was according¬ 
ly, I thought, much more 
fitting particularly in view 
of the adverb ‘‘seldom.” 

(Swoon)—Some young women 
do this when they feel a lit¬ 
tle giddy. 187-241) 

SPORT, n., a game, jest, 
mockeiy, athletics; v.i. to in¬ 
dulge in frolics. 

(Spurt)—A good one some¬ 
times helps weaker contest¬ 
ant to win. 67-36A 

The wording of the Clue in¬ 
vited a very broad interpre¬ 
tation—no particular game 
being specified. A spurt is 
possible only in outdoor 
sports—^there cannot be a 
true spurt in an indoor game. 
Therefore, to choose Spurt 
as the solution eliminated the 
idea of indoor and all other 
games in which there can be 
no spurt—^which was incon¬ 
sistent with the wording of 
the Clue. Moreover, it is true 
that when a weaker contest¬ 
ant wins, he more often owes 
his success to the generosity 
of a good Sport than to a 
sudden effort on his own part. 

(Short)—lOne is apt to become 
impatient with the man who 
is always harping on his 
being. 91-17A 

The phrase “apt to” in my opi¬ 
nion decided the issue in 
favour of Sport. The man 
who is always harping on his 
being short or hard up, would 
inevitably, I submit, make 
the average person impatient. 
Few things could be more 
embrassing among mere ac¬ 
quaintance than one repeat¬ 
edly proclaiming his shortage 
of each, and even the for¬ 
bearance bom of friendship 
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would surely wear thin. A 
znan always harping on the 
fact he is a sport would to 
my mind not be nearly so 
trying because this would 
have no such significant 
implications. 

(Short) —Alas! being this 
causes many a gambler to 
plunge more reckessly. 92-lOD 

The determining factor in this 
iClue was to my mind the 
interjection “Alas!”. which 
called for circumstances 
calcuated to provoke grief. 

I do not think the gambler 
pure and simple who plunges 
recklessy inspires us with 
feelings of pity. We are 
inclined to say “Serve him 
right!” On the other hand, 
we may well feel sorry for 
the gambler who possesses the 
likeable qualities of a sport. 
That such a nature may 
cause him to plunge more 
recklessly where another 
might turn away disgruntled 
is beyond question. 

(Shout, Spout)—Man with a 
marked tendency to this is 
apt to be nuisance in busS^ 
oflSce. 119-20D 

I feel sure that many solvers 
who selected one or other of 
the rejected alternatives did 
so thinking they must rest¬ 
rict their choice to these two 
because Sport would be un¬ 
grammatical as the solution. 
Yet this verb is clearly 
defined in the dictionaries 
as both transitive and intran¬ 
sitive. It is quite good 
^glish, therefore, to say a 
man sports or has a tendency 
to sport. This fact settled. 

I submit that Sport obviou.sly 
fitted to perfection. Both 
Shout and Spout were in my 
opinion open to adverse [ 
criticism because they would 
have required, the positive^ 


statement, namely, that a 
man with marked tendency 
to do so is a nuisance in a 
busy office, 

(Short)—Gambler often is. 

260-36A 

((Short)—Person who regards 
life as this is apt to get 
more out of it than one who 
doesn’t. 377-8D 

“A short life but a gay one”; 
so goes the saying. But how 
frequently does a person who 
regards life as SHORT really 
get more out of it than one 
who doesn’t? He might take 
an ^ unduly serious and 
pessimistic view of life. 
Depressed b y constant 
apprehension of approaching 
death and bemoaning the 
brevity of what he feels to bo 
his allotted span, he might 
make life a misery for 
himself and for his ‘‘om- 
panions—if any! Moreover, 
pursuing as short-term policy 
in life, taking a short-term 
view of things, might in itself 
make for much unhappiness 
—not least of all if one’s 
life actually proved a long 
one! Somerset Maugham 
tells a tale of a man who, 
having a little money, retired 
at a comparatively early age 
and budgetted for a life of 
shorter duration than proved 
to be his lot—and who, while 
still hale and hearty, there¬ 
fore found himself destitute! 
We felt we' were on safer 
ground in saying that a 
person who regards life as 
SPORT is apt to get more 
out of it than one who 
doesn’t. Such a person 
need by no means take an 
irresponsible view of life. 
Some of the finest characters 
in history have looked upon 
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life as a g^reat g’ame, and 
, have personified the spirit of 
true sportmanship. 

(Score)—Good this in cricket 
match usually arouses 
enthusiasm of spectators. 

392-21D i 

What if the good SCORE were i 
« made by a visiting team un- , 
popular with the local crowd? i 
Moreover, a good score does 1 
not necessarily by skilful , 
batting. We preft‘rred to i 
say that good SPOR'l' in a | 
cricket match usually arouse*?' 
the enthusiasm of spectators. . 
Good s])ort implied that it. 
was a good game and might 
include high scoring. Bui 
one would scarcely say there 
was good sport if the game 
was very one-sided. 

SPOUT, V. t., utter in declama- ’ 
tory manner, speechify. 

(Shout)—Truly modest people; 
seldom this in giving their • 
opinions. 335-14A j 

A serious objection to SHOUT j 
here was that shouting; 
does not necessarily lack of i 
modesty. Often it is an i 
indication of bad manners or I 
lack of brejeding, but both! 
bad mannered and ill-bred! 
:* people can be modest. More- j 
over, many people have loud ! 

' voices and it is well known j 

that persons who are deaf j 
or partially deaf often speak ■ 

' in a shouting voice. We found j 
nothing to tjuarrel with in the j 
assertion completed b y 
SPOUT, for it is true that 
' modest people except in 

( justifiable circumstances, are 

not given to airing their 
' opinions in a declamatory or 

speechifying manner, 

(Shout)^—We are apt to find 
opinionated persons who this 
^. their views very tiresome 

i companions. 371-23.D 


SPRAWLS, v. i., stretches onesel 
loosely or awkwardly. 

(Scrawls)—Clerk who habil 
ually does this when at woi 
invites censure. • 48-34. 

SPREE, n., a frolic. 

(Sprue)—It sometimes takes 
man a long time to recove 
from the effects of this. 

214-31. 

SPRING, n., a leap bound. 

(Sprint)—Through a well-time 
one athlete aften wins shor 
race. 41-35. 

SPRINT, v.i., to run at top spec 
for a short spurt. 

(Spring)—What nervousnes 
in dangerous locality, somr 
times makes person do. 

234-13. 

SPUR, v. i., to prick (a horse) 
to stimulate; n., that whid 
goads or instigates. 

(Slur)—His being jilted oftt’ 
has the effect of a this upm 
a man. 227-J4I 

If the Clue had referred to i 
w'oman instead of to a mai 
we might have come to 
diff erent conclusion hen 
Her being jilted may w: 
often have the effect of 
SLUR upon a woman, bu 
we very much questione 
whether it so frequently ha 
that effect upon a mai 
That it often has the effe: 
of a SPUR upon him v 
held to be much more pr< 
bable. He may be moved 1 
wounded pride, if by no othi 
feelings, to strive in man 
ways to make his fonne 

lover rue rejecting hin 
To this end he may mak 

greater efforts in his jol 

with a view to gettin 

promotion. 

(Sour)—How often are th 
things that this us figmen 
of our imagination! 246-28 

The committee soon four 
themselves agreed t h a 
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figrments of our imagination, 
beliefs or fears for which 
there is little or no founda¬ 
tion in fact, both SOUR 
people and SPUR them. Nor 
did they think the excla¬ 
matory nature of the Clue 
necessarily implied regret. 
Their preference of one 
alternative to another was 
based on the relatively high 1 
frequency o f occurrence j 
denoted by the words how ’ 
often. SOUR was taken to 
imply an extreme condition.' 
One talks about people being i 
soured when they arc deeply 
embittered rather than wh.ni I 
they arc suffering mor'dy ■ 
from a pas.sing phase of 
disgruntlement. The com¬ 
mittee reasoned that wo are 
more susceptible to being 
spurred on than to being sour¬ 
ed. Being soured savours 
of despair, and “h ope 
springs eternal.”. 

(Slur, Sour)—How often do 
obstacles and setbacks this a 
reformer. 289-2OP 

SPURRED, p. p., spur. 

(Spumed)—Being this b y 
woman he loves sometime.^ 
greatly strengthens irrespon- 
ble young man's character. 

ir>2-2lD 

SPURT, n., a sudden and fresh i 
effort. ! 

(Sport)—Race is sometime? 
won by a good one. 1(>-4A | 

(Spurs)—^Many a race is won | 
by the judicious use of. | 

4U-26A ! 

SPY, n., one who informs against 
anyone; v. i., discern by 
scrutiny. 

(Spa)—Reliable one helps 
country. 8-4A 

(Sly)—Man who is this is 
usuolly cunning. 15-34D 


(Sky)—Sometimes greatly helps 
to make air attack successful. 

221-23D 

(Say)—Jealous wife is prone 
to this more than is discreet 
on her husband's movements. 

253-3SA 

STAB, n., an injury given 
secretly. 

(Swab)— A sensitive person's 
feelings are easily wounded 
by a curt one. J16-1D 

STABIiE, adj., firm steady. 

(Suable)—Man who is this 
usually tries to avoid sensa¬ 
tional action. 68-2 3D 

STAFF, n., a similar body of per¬ 
sons in any undertaking, act¬ 
ing under a manager or 
chief. 

(Stuff)—A.< a rule, we have to 
pay more in a .''tore that ha.'s 

<>ood- 408-1OD 

! The Committee preferred 
STAFF here because it went 
further than STUFF. Where-- 
U'? a .'^tore that has good 
.stuff, may not employ a good 
staff, the Committee thought' 
that a store having* a good 
staff w’ill probably (though 
not ncco.ssarily) also have 
good stuff—and that conse¬ 
quently W’e have as a rule to 
pay more in a store that haa 
good STAFF. 

STAG, n., p(*rson who applies for 
allotments in new?^ concerns 
wdtli a view to selling at 
once at profit. 

(Star)—A person needs luck 
and unusual ability to be a 
consistently successful one. 

126-38A 

In the absence of any indication 
to the contrary, it was reason- 
tible to suppose that Star 
meant a leading figure on the 
stage or screen. Now both 
luck and ability may perhaps 
be required for a person to 
get an opportunity of bocom- 
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ing a star in the first instance. 
But surely luck is not neces¬ 
sary for consistent success 
once stardom has been 
achieved. It seemed, there¬ 
fore, that in view of the posi¬ 
tive and sweeping: nature of 
the Clue Star was susceptible 
to weighty adverse criticism. 
On the other hand. Stag read 
as th j Stock Exchange expres¬ 
sion, meaning a person who 
applies for allotments in jiew 
concerns with a view to sell¬ 
ing at once at a profit was 
clearly an ideal solution. To 
be a consistenty succes.sful 
stag one umiuestionably re¬ 
quires both luck and unusual 
ability. 

.STAGE, n., the theatrical profes¬ 
sion. 

(Stall')—Its leaders are 

out of the lime light. ‘<17-ID 

(Stale)—We are apt to become 
boreo by many such iok' s, I 
r.s-‘jr>A ! 

T rejected the alternative stale i 
because to my mind all iok.'s i 
that can be so described are ; 
defimtey boring. With many ' 
.sta.e,e jokes, howiwt'r, v.a are i 
ant to become bored. Either 
tl. eomedian himself or his j 
natti j’ may be to blame. I 

(Sale, State)—In such a job I 
one is often target of public ! 
cnalicisni. 400-2ID j 

Derhap^. those competitors v'/ho i 
rejected STA(JE did so be- 
cause they thought that a 
pt'rson in a stag>? job is neces¬ 
sarily an actor or actress and 
is thus more frequently than 
often a target for public cri¬ 
ticism. But what about the 1 
workers b 'hind the scenes— 
th."' prompters, the scene- 
shifters, the ^'ofTects'^ men, 
the understudies, etc.,—^^\"ho 
may outnumber the cast? Arc 
they the target of public cri¬ 
ticism? Remember, to be the 


target of public criticism in 

the generally accepted sens^ 
of the phrase is not to be 
simply open to public criti 
cism at some time or another; 
—it is to have public criti 
cism actually levelled at you 
And while this reasonin^^ 
clinched the arguments foi 
STAGE it weakened the argii 
rnent for STATE. Just thint 
of the number and variety oi 
State jo.bs there are—parti¬ 
cularly in those days of ra¬ 
tioning and nationalisation’ 
They range from bigh-rankin<: 
<'xecutivos to hu»n}>ln sweep 
ers and include tbc Services, 
Wo therefore hesitated to 
say that in a STATE job onr 
is so frcffucntly as often th( 
target of public criticism. 
(State)- -]*erson.s lacking strong' 
personality seldom achiev' 

much success in-career. 

41<)-8P 

A STAGE career may be lhai 
of a scene shiftf'i' or a 
prompter. But we thought it 
I'-'asonable to suirpose that a^ 
a rule to achi('ve much snc- 
cecs (as thoH<^' words arc com¬ 
monly understood) in such a 
career, one must bo edther an 
actor or an actress. We thorn- 
fore did not think it going too 
far to say that persons lack¬ 
ing strong personality stddom 
acliieve nnich success in a 
stage car'*e)*. Afti-r all, com¬ 
paratively few actors or ac¬ 
tresses may be said to have 
achieved much success. Ad¬ 
mittedly. perhaps an acrobat 
need not have a strong per- 
.sonality to achieve much suc¬ 
cess, but the word seldom m 
the Clue allowed for excep- j 
tions. On the other hand, 
surely there are not a few 
important STATE jobs lor 
which a strong personality is - 
scarcely essential—jobs in 
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hich one may have little di- 
jctly to do with the public? 
ER, n., person of experi- 
ice. 

ayer)—In athletic contests 
ictory often goes to the 
lan who is this. 82-23D 
iS, n., pi. stag, 
ars)—hYequently find it 
ifficult to escape from fol- 
jwers. 03-25D 

ars)—They sometimes make 
lot of money for very little 

ffort. 218-3(;A 

■gs elt'arly had to be under- 
tood in its figurative sense,: 
hat is, people who apply fori 
lilotments in now concerns, 
vith a vi(?w to selling at once 
it a profit, or irregular deal-- 
^rs in stocks. Since they 
nerely back their fancier, 
vith their capital (for credit!) , 
?uch })eople we readily agieed.i 
sometimes make a lot of 
money for very little effort. 
We felt it would have been 
truer to say that STARS.' 
namely leading actors or: 
actresses, seldom do so. Most! 
that is written about them 
empha.sises, and they them-; 
selves are never tired of de- 
:!laring ,that they work a- 
liard as, if not harder than, ' 
l>eopIe in offices or in more , 
prosaic occupations 
IRS, n., series of ascending' 
step.*?. 

Itains)—Too many of these 
put off prospective tenants. i 
1-1 7D^ 

A moment/s reflection shov.’s | 
that “Stairs'* is incomparably 1 
the better answer to “stains.” 
After all “Stains’* may be an 
eyesore but they can be re¬ 
moved by a coat of paint, 
whereas inconvenience can¬ 
not be so easily remedied. 


STAKE, v.t., wager, risk. 

( Sfiate) —Levell-headed people 
seldom exceed bounds of dis¬ 
cretion in what they this. 

339-12A 

Level-headed persons, though 
disposed to be prudent, are 
not necessarily endowed with 
great tact or discernment. 
We thought it would be an 
exaggeration to assert that 
such people seldxsm exceed 
the bounds of discretion in 
what they STATE, For, alas! 
at times the most tactful of 
us are guilty of indiscreet 
utterances, often quite inad¬ 
vertently, through not being 
familiar with all the aspects 
of a situation. We felt it 
could justifiably be a.sserted 
that level beach’d peoyjle sel¬ 
dom exceed the bound.s of dis¬ 
cretion in such commitments 
as are embracc’d by the; word 
STAKE, They could 
scarcely be called level¬ 
headed if they did so more 
frecjuently. 

STALK, adj., vapid through age; 
woi*n outtrito. 

( Style) —Keen cricket lover 
can (‘asily toll when a plaver’s 
this. 104-6D 

(Stage)—Such .scenes call for 
uncommon skill to capture 
an audiences’s intoi’e^t. 

213-14A 

That STAGE scenes call for 
slvill to capture an audience’s 
interest is undor.standablo. 
They call for histrionic .^kill, 
which is the normal ciualifica- 
tion of an actor or actress. 
But why .should they call for 
uncommon skill? That 
STALE scenes should call for 
uncommon skill to capture an 
audience’s interest is surely 
much more understandable. 
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STAR, n., the principle actor in a 
company; v.i., to play a lead¬ 
ing part. 

(Soar, Spar)—Famous boxers 
frequently do in American 
films. 59-3DD 

(Soar)—^One needs exceptional 
talent to do this in one’s pro¬ 
fession. 76-i3D 

(Stay)—Of the actors and an- 
tress('3 who this in the lilin 
profession few win lasting po- ' 
pularity. 305-24D ! 

(Stay)—Self-confidence is es- j 
sential for those who want to 
-in film profession. 

419-i;>A I 

(Stay)—Probably most of ' 

those who-in the enter- : 

tainment w'orld would be un- ' 
happy in any other. 436-22A i 
We thought there was more to 
be said for STAR because 
people who star in the enter¬ 
tainment world have work¬ 
ed and struggled to reach 
stardom. They are reaping 
the rcw'ard. They have attain¬ 
ed their ambitions. And their 
work is probably peculiar to 
the entertainment world. 
While ag-reoing that some 
stars might wish to c.scapc 
from the publicity of star¬ 
dom, we thought that prob¬ 
ably most of those who STAR 
in the entertainment world 
would be unhappy in any 
other. STAY ;n this context 
was vague. But even taking 
stay to mean work, ive 
thought it more open to ques¬ 
tion whether the statement 
thus completed would be 
true. Remember, people who 
i work in the entertainment 

world include electricians, 

3. carpenters, and so on. And 

. who shall say whether most 
' of them would probably be 

^, unhappy working elsewhere. , 


__STARK 

Where they might do more < 
of woti 

STARE, n., a fixed look; v.i, | 
look with a stare; v.t., to pi 
out of contenance. 

(Sn^are)—Makes you awai 
that you’ve put your foot 

, , 17-10 

lo put one’s foot in it, 
colloquial expiession meanu 
to commit ii clumsy or o 
banmcsiiig blundc^r, was 1 
interpretation I had in mi 
wh m setting this* Clue. T 
solution selected, therefo 
was “Stare.” Most of u.- 
fancy, have withered uik 
that cold stare w^hich folio 
a thoughtless act or remai 
1 discarded the literal int- 
pri‘tation of the Clue and 
solution “Snare” on t 
grounds that there are mai 
snares which, though stro, 
enough to trap a small aniir 
or bird, could safely be tro 
den upon by man without 1 
being made aware of its ex 
tence. 


(Smart, Start)—Severe rebii. 

sometimes makes a dull a 
, iWs- . 126-17 

(Scare)—Foolish one sometini 
makes one angry. 192 - 2.1 
Any scare due to thoughtics 
ness or otherwise avoidalj 
is likely to make the averac 
person angry. How muc 
more likely, therefore, 
scare that can be forthrighll 
described as foolish? A fooli^ 
scare suggests anything froi 
an utterly false alarm fc 
which there is no excuse l 
the deliberate work of a ver 
misguided practical joke; 
We consequently felt ths 
with SCARE as the solutio 
sometimes would have grossl 
understated the case. A foe 
lish STARE, we reasoned, i 
much likely to make on 
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angry. Rather would a sense 
of irritation be one's reaction 
of it as a rule. Hence our 
selection of STARE in view 
of the infrequency implied 
by sometimes. 

Start)—Guilty persons fre¬ 
quently give themselves away 
by one. 199-6D 

Scare)—^Careless pedestrians 
often get nasty this from j 
motorists. 219-17A i 

Start)—We are apt to be irri- ! 
tated by persons who this on ! 
the slightest provocation. ! 

261-iOA j 

tolerance, admittedly, is not a ! 
conspicuous virtue of human ' 
nature, but we felt the latter { 
is not quite so intolerant as | 
thi.s Clue would suggest if ! 
completed by the possible 
Solution START, People who 
are of so nervous a disposition 
that they start on the slight¬ 
est provocation more oft-^n 
evoke pity or friendly derision 
than irritation, we thought, 
our view' being that it is only 
when wo are in an edgy mood 
that such jumpiness makes us 
'irritable. On the other hand, 
we did not think that our re¬ 
actions to people who STARE 
on the slightest provocation 
are the same. This habit 
springs from a remediable 
mental vagrancy rather than 
an involuntary nervmus defect 
and is thus, we considered, 
more evocative of irritation. 
Whether they be those who 
stare at us without good rea¬ 
son, or whether they be per¬ 
sons, who, when with us, stare 
vacantly about them disre¬ 
garding the ineffable delight 
of our company, such people, 
we felt, are apt to irritate us. 
(Smart, Start)—If one wishes 
to make a person this it is 
usually fairly easy to do so. 

361-22D 


SMART was open to several 
interpretations. It could 
mean: clever or quick-witted; 
stylish, well-groomed, or fa¬ 
shionably dressed; bright in 
appre arance; or feel sharp 
pain, mental or physical. We 
f^dt that it was best under- 
.stood here as meaning feel 
sharp mental pain, because 
surely it is not usually fairly 
easy to make a person smart 
in Ihe other senses of the 
word. But after careful 
consideration we question!?! 
whether it is usually fairly 
e.;sy to make a person smart 
in the sens« of his feeling 
shajp mental pain. A com¬ 
mon way of thus making a 
person smart is by a sting¬ 
ing remark, but how easy it 
is necessarily depends on 
such circumstances as how 
.scnsiiiv(‘ the person is. what 
you know of him, and how 
much importance he attaches 
to what you say. It obvi¬ 
ously may not be easy to 
make a person smart who i.? 
thick-skinned and holds you 
in light esteem. You may 
abuse him and cause him to 
be furious with you, but that 
would scarcely be to make 
him smart in the sense under 
consideration. On the other 
hand, we felt that the sen¬ 
tence completed by START 
would have been something in 
th? nature of an understate¬ 
ment; because is it not vir¬ 
tually always fairly easy to 
make a person start or make a 
sudden movement of surprise? 
That is if you wish to do so 
and are ready to .accept ihe 
consequences! One way 
would be to make a startling 
movement or take his un¬ 
awares with a sudden jharp 
cry, or both. If you creep 
quietly up behind a person 
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and let out a murderous 
shriek, he is almost bound to 
start, however, steady his 
nerves. That he may, if 
he is a powerful man, soon 
give you real cause to shriek 
'^murder!” is another matter. 
We thought it might well be I 
less easy to make a person ■ 
STARE thiin to make lum • 
.start. Hut tiuit it would 
usually be fairly easy to do 
so we did not bouht i)ro- 
\id'‘d oji»' \\(>re })i’epar>Ml to 
make a hie; enough exhibilion 
ol ones(‘lf. 


(Scars)—New ones generalll 
■become less prominent as tinj 
goes on. r04-22i 

The words ‘*new’^ and “gene 
rally”* provided the key t 
the solution of this little pre 
blem. It is reasonable t 
state **new scars” always an 
not merely generally becoji^ 
loss prominent as time 
on. But stars (persons o 
brilliant (lualities) newly i*i.s'' 
to fame find it hard to mail 
tain that position against Ih 
march of time and the clai’i 
of rivahs. 


(Store)—Feminine one is often START, n., a beginning, a settin 
apt to embari-as.s s-en«ifiv.. out: v.t., to make a beginrvn 


Whether a feminine STORE ‘ 
would bo aj)t to embarrass a 
.sensitive male would denend 
lare;ely on the kind of good.s 
it stocked and whether tho.se 
good.s were of an intimate . 
personal nature, such as un¬ 
derwear, j)rominently dis- i 
played. Ev^en then, in these ' 
day.s, we felt that a man ; 
would have to be very sen- ' 
sitive, and sensitive in pc- ! 
culiar way, to be thi.s affected ! 
in such circumstances. But | 
the store may specialise in .su¬ 
ch articles as coats, hats, cos¬ 
metics, and why should they 
be apt to embarrass him? 
We felt that STARE was 
more definite, more to llie 
point. 

STARES, n., pi. stare; third per¬ 
son sing., stare 

(Starts)^—Person who does this 
for no apparent reason Is 
often of highly nervous ^tem- 


of; v.i;, spring up in ala’ii 
surprise. 

(Smart)—ElToct of severe on 
on sen.sitivo young.^t'^r oft^ 
takes years to eradicate. 

78-PO 

Many may argue that the ban 
alleged to be done by hull 
ing physically a sensitiv 
youngster is, if not entir l 
the figment of mawki.sh minds 
often ridiculously exaggerat<i' 
'i'hey have a case and in in 
opinion are entitled to thei 
point of view. So much fo 
Smart. It would, I SUbniH 
be hard to gainsay that a s<^ 
vere start or fright on ib 
other hand often has a d( 
vastating and prolonged effec 
on the disposition and gencrJ 
character of a sensitiv 
youngster. The evil tin 
may result has .surely bet 
driven hom ^ too forcefully t 
be poohpoohed any longer b 
even the most frostbitten t 
the old school. 


parament. 148-14D 

STARS, n., pi. star. 

(Scars)—-It is .surely a soulle«=-.s 
person in whom no deep feel¬ 
ings are ever roused by, . . . 

* 81-15D 


(Smart)—Practical joke tin 
makes a person this is fooli.^l 
189-21, 

(Stare)—Clothes that mal< 

people this are seldom i 
good taste. 191-11 



STATE 


STEADY 


Good taste is so debatable a people, however, may well 

subject that at first t^lance try to cheat the State and not 

this problean seemed a trifle come a cropper, in the fign-^ 

formidable. But cofining rative sense, 
our reflections to the conven- (Stake)—Cautious rac^-goers 

tional interpretation of g'ood s^ddom allows his judgment to 

taste in relation to the be swayed by v/hat reckless 

particular instance cited in gamblers- 426-10.^ 

the Clue, we felt it could l STAY, v.t., to stop, arrest: v.i.. 


reasonably pje argued that, i 
special circumstances ex- 
cepted, clothes which ar.; so ' 
singular that they startle 
people are seldom in good 
tuste. Delib''icitely to Avear 
startling clothes is to ob¬ 
trude oneself upon tin* con¬ 
sciousness of others to th ■ 
point of exhibitionism, which 
is certainly in exc(‘edin<'lv had 
taste. Wt‘ felt, therefore, 
that START had strong claim-? 
for stdection. We did not 
think that as good a case 
could b(‘ made out for 
Sd'ARE, because many fa¬ 
shionable clothes are oft<*n 
stared at by certain types of! 
persons. In fact it might; 
be said that as often as not 
it is the behaviour of such . 
stares rather than the gar-. 
mont.s at which they stare 1 
which offend against the ca- i 
nons of good taste. | 

(Stare)—ICs apt to flatter wo-' 
man when her appearance | 
makes admirers- ! 

443-28A j 

STATE, n., a community with an j 
organised government. j 

(Skate)—Most people come a I 
cropper when they try to do ' 
this. ISO-bA . 

It was to be inferred from th^ i 
word '‘try” that the people' 
mentioned were beginners or 
inexperienced. Now all such 
come a cropper—indeed, 
many a cropper—^whon they 
try to fikate. To say “most 
people” do so would lher.''foro 
be an understatement. Some 
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to remain. ..*i 

(Stai-)—Numerous B>'itish ac¬ 
tors go to America to. 

4 2-34 A 

(Sway)—It is seldom possible 
to this woman bent on mar¬ 
riage. 2 3 5-2 S A 

STEADV^ afij., firm, temperate^ 
regular. 

(Speedy)— Bu.sy car owner 
usually prefers his d’dv.-r id 
be this. 254-20I> 

Perhaps the re ason some i-olv- 
ers went wrong here, vas not 
so much that SPEEDY 
seemed obviously to link up^ 
Avith busy as that STEADY 
seemed to imply sloAvness. 
But it by no moans folloAvs 
that a steady driver is a slow 
one; and many slow drivers 
are far from being steady! 
Moreover, docs it follow that 
because a car owner is a busy 
man he is not alive to th^ 
hazards of speed driAung? A 
busv man is probably neither 
unintelligent nor altogether 
lacking in imagination. He 
is thus not unlikely to asso¬ 
ciate speed with accidents and 
think of them in terms of 
broken limbs, suffering and" 
perha])s death—to innocent 
parties as well as to himself 
and driA^er. All this, besides 
the car being laid up for re¬ 
pairs. Which train of 
thought brought us to tho 
more direct question of the 
busy man’s business. We 
formed the opinion that as a 
rule a dri\"er who answers to* 




STEAMY 


STEED 


the description steady (as 
that term is commonly un¬ 
derstood) serves the purpose 
of a busy car owner better 
than the driver who answers 
to the description speedy (as 
that term is commonly under¬ 
stood) In the loni^- run the ■ 
speedy driv^er may well cause 
much more time to be wasted 
in accident and trouble gene¬ 
rally than he gains with his 
bursts of speed. Expert 
motor mechanics testify that 
frequent bursts of speed and 
the exc^^ssive braking- which 
invariably goes with it are 
extremely harmful to a car. 
And it is generally agreed by 
acknowledged authorities that 
the best car driver iKS the one 
who keeps up a good average 
speed. This, the .steady 
driver is more likely to do 
than the speedy ope in our 
judgment. 

STEAMY, adj., full of steam or 
vapour. 

(Steady)—Mo.st of us find this 
kind of heat extremely un¬ 
comfortable to work in. 

Ibi-UA 

(Steady)—This kind of heat is 
apt to make one listless. 

227-:ir>A 

STEED, n., horse. 

(Speed)—This should not be 
allowed in busy city through- 
fares. 152-17 A 

The aptness of Steed, meaning 
' a horse, was obvious. The 
movement for the exclusion 
of horsedrawn traffic from 
busy city thoroughfares is 
gaining force throughout the 
word. It is based not only on 
humanitarian grounds but on 
those of expediency. Speed 
was considered to be less apt 
because of its vagueness. 
Moreover high speed is some¬ 
times essential in busy city 
throughfares. 


(Steep, Steer)—Such a mount 
is often difficult for a novice 
to manage. 160-3D 

STEER would have resluted in 
an obvious understatement. 
It must virtually always be 
difficult, and as a rule ex¬ 
tremely so, for a novice to 
ride a steer. Of the remain¬ 
ing two alternatives, the Com¬ 
mittee decided that STEEP 
-w as the less apt. It required 
Mount to be read as either 
^'mountain*' or “hill” and the 
resultant statement would 
have bi'on rather vague. A 
mere hill, although steep, 
should scarcely be difficult 
for a novice to climb. And, 
for that matter, steepness 
alone should not make a 
mountain difficult for him to 
climb; crags, loose rocks, or 
an otherwise treacherous sur¬ 
faces present the chief diffi- 
cultios in mountaineering. 
If the side of the mountain 
is cliff-like or approaching ihe 
perpendicular, then one would 
not call it merely steep! More¬ 
over, manage would have read 
rather oddly for “climb” in 
this context STEED meaning 
a horse, was considered to be 
clearly a well-fitting solution. 

(Steer)—Ranchers are usually 
expert at handling this ani¬ 
mal. 337-14D 

It cannot be said that all ran¬ 
chers, as the generalization 
here implied, are usually ex¬ 
pert at handling a STEER, 
i.e., a young bullock, be¬ 
cause quite a number of ran¬ 
chers are employed on sheep 
ranches and never have oc¬ 
casion to handle a steer. But 
whatever the type of ranch, 
horses are commonly in uso 
and we felt it could reason¬ 
ably be asserted that as a 
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rule ranchers arc expert at 
handling a STEED. 

STEEL, n., a malleable alloy cf 
iron; v.t., to harden. 

(Steer)—Its temper is 
erned by man’s treatment. 

5 5-4 A 

Ste«r was greatly weakened by | 
the untiiialified assertion of j 
the clue. It is indeed <iues- i 
tionable whether the tenipoi' i 
of a steer is governed to jiny ! 
appreciable extent by the I 
treatment of man. It would I 
be far easier to substantiiite ! 
the argument that this ani- j 
mal’s temper is usually gover- . 
ned by its hereditary impulses | 
and its general condition of i 
health. On the other hand it is | 
a simple statement of fact that 
the temper of steel is entirely 
governed by the men who 
manufacture this metal. The 
Solution Steel was further 
supported by the interiok- 
ing clue; “Lonely paces 
appeal to them most,” to 
w’hich the alternative answers 
w’ere rovers and lovers. A 
rover is a wanderer and we 
have no justification for 
declaring* that lonely places 
hold any particular attraction 
for wanderers. Their funda¬ 
mental characteristic is rest¬ 
lessness, which implies them 
to be ever on the move, and 
whether the places through 
which they rove be remote 
islands or thickly populated 
cities is merely incidental. 
But the statement that lovers 
prefer lonely places is one of 
those generalizations with 
which few of us can disagree. 

(Steal)—How often is it the 
seemingly soft and gentle 
women who this men, 

246-31A 


STEEL in the sense in which 
it was suggested here means 
harden, make obrlurate- 
So to steel a weak willed 
man can scarcely but do 
him good, pi’oviding he has 
the commnsense to see when 
to be obdurate. Thus, wo 
reasoned, he must usually be 
better able to face life’s 
trials. Having a woman to 
STEER or guide him, 
however, is clearly a very 
different matter. Whether 
he is better able to face life’s 
trials in this case surely 
depends on the nalure of the 
guidence. Moreover He may 
well become weaker still if 
he constantly relies on such 
guidance. 

(Steer)—Weak willed man is 
usally better able to face 
life’s trials with woman to 
this him. 268-34A 

(Steed. Steep, Steer)—It’s 

usually difficult to-those 

w’^ho lack sclf-confidence! 

424-7D 

STEEP, adj., greatly inclining, 
precipitous. 

(Sheer) — Climbers sometimes 
find this kind of ascent 
impossible to negotiate 

r>4-17A 

The limited degree of fre¬ 
quency denoted by the word 
“sometimes” was a clear 
pointer to the solution Steep. 
It is not merely “sometimes”, 
but very often that climbers 
find a sheer, ascent impossible 
to negotiate, for such an 
ascent can, as a rule, only be 
successfully climbed with the 
assistance of somebody who 
is already at the top. On 
the other hand, a steep 
ascent is only “impossible” to 
negotiate” when its steepness 
is made more formidable by 
the substance of w'hich it is 
formed, in other words, when 
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it is of such a character as 
to render the implements of 
climbers ineffective. For 
these reasons, “sometimes^* j 
seemed to me to apply much i 
more aptly to the solution • 
Steep than to its alternative 
Sheer. 

STEER, n., youn.e* male ox. 

(Steed)—Genei*ally dilficult to 
break. ' ir>-4J,) 

(Sneer)—When eoadc'd it is 
somelime.s difficult to restrain 
an anyry one. TI-l.oA 

STEP, n., a movenn-nt of the 
foot in tJie walkinir. 

(Stop)—Pautious motorist is 
usually I'eady for unexp 'x't*d 
this by pedestrian. U0-18A 

The ino.^t favourable li<jht in 
which tlie latter coidd hr* 
considered was a pede.strian 
unoxpectc'dly halting in the 
act of crossing a road before 
an orieominji’ motor car. Now 
in my opinion it would be an 
understatement to say that a 
cantious motorists is usually 
ready for such a conting^ency. 
Invariably, I submit, he would j 
automatically pull up steer 
clear without even the con- 
scious thought implied by the 1 
term ‘‘ready.” Certainly the 
motorist going so fast that 
he had to break hard or take 
some other emergency course 
of action could not truthfully 
be called cautious. On the 
other hand whether the fore- 
Igoing remarks concern ! 
something to be s^^en ahead, j 
with the solution step we h.'ul ! 
to consider someone unex- ! 
pectedly stepping from a i 
sido-walk into the immediate , 
path of a car—a v'ery j 
different matter. Thi.s may ; 
not ordinarily be allowed for i 
by the average motorist and 1 
I thought the driver who is i 
usually ready for such an 1 
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eventuality has every claim 
to bo called “cautious” 
STEW, n., an artificial oyster- 
bed; a vivarium. 

(Step)—As a rule, tough drill 
sergeant soon has recruit in 

-! 4 04-221) 

STILLED, p.p. still; calmed, 
made still. 

(StilUal) — Convei-sation i- apt 
to Ix'come tins wlnm mi- 
j>(>pnla)* person j o i !i > 
cone. nial group. 127-.‘'.()A 

Still 'd means pompous, hom- 
!i;<''tic, ami onlv a certai i 
tyj).‘ or class of per. i)ii-> j, 
canahle of .such conversation. 
Theiv* was nothing in .h*.- 
(’lue to show that the un- 
]iopular person convers-d 
.stiltt'dly; the adjcctiv'; 
“congenial” pointed to the 
contrai’y in the case of the 
grouT). It is easily conceiva- 
ide that in the circumstance.s 
described conversation might 
become restrained, platitud¬ 
inous, or aitificial, but 
hardly stilted. However, tin* 
probability, I suggest, is that 
the conv(*rsation would bo 
stilled at least temporarily, 
on the arrival of the unpopu¬ 
lar person. 

STILLS,n., distilling appliances. 

(Stilts)—Too many drops from 
these might well prove 
injurious. ,30-37 A 

STING, n., wounding quality, 
pungency; v. t., to provoke. 

(Swing)—-Conpicuous in the 
verses of many great poets 

50-4 D 

(Stint)—Tt seldom pays holed 

projirietor to“-”his gU(*sds. 

^ ' t)5-32A 

T decided that »eldom wa.-? the 
key word. It seemed palpably 
cTroneous to assume that it 
sometimes pays an hotel 
proprietor to stint his guests. 
A satisfied clientele is always 
his best advertisement, and 
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virtually no one stinted 
would fall into his categ:ory. 
An hotel proprietor, may, 
however, sting, that is, over¬ 
charge his guests and some¬ 
times not alinate them. A 
type of person exists who 
would rather be stung than 
expose himself to the I'isk of 
being thought parsimonious. 

(Stint)—How maddeTiing It is j 
when^ rf'staurant keepers this j 
us using war as excuse! ! 

28G-1ID I 

The Committee quickly saw a 
serious objection to STINT 
in the fact that a restaurant- 
keeper may wc*ll have to 
stint u^ i’-* rntlum d l> vcl (.j , 
food in shoi’t supply, and 
similarly in drink. To lio 
madd<med by being thip" 
stinted would be not onlv 
unreasinable but unpatrioiic : 
and extrenudy selfish havinc , 
regard to what our fighting ! 
forces must (mdurc. In view ■ 
of the emjihatic and uno(iui- i 
vocal nature of the CIii-*, j 
therefore, the Committee felt I 
that STINT offered a decided- j 
ly w’eak Solution. Restaa- I 
rantkeepers using the war as ! 
an excuse to STING or 
swindler us is a very different 
matter and the Committee 
heartily agreed that to bo 
stung in this manner is indeed, 
very maddening. 

STINGY,adj. meanly parsimoniou.s 
niggardly. i 

(Stodgy)—Such a person is sel* i 
dom popular. 3 58-iPA j 

STINKS, n., foul smells. j 

(Stings)—Delicate people are | 
sometimes seriously upset by 
bad ones. G5-3G.4 

STINTED, p.p. stint; kept on ni¬ 
ggardly sui>ply. 

(Stunted) —Poverty, alas! cau¬ 
ses people to be this. 246-13D 


STIR, n., public interest bustle, 
disturbance. 

(Star)—Play wrighPs work of¬ 
ten makes. 17-10 A 

(Star)—Actress usually gets 
more engagements when she’s 
created this. 62-22A 

My reasons for rejecting star 
when an actress is crea¬ 
ted a star she will assuredly 
obtain, “regular”, but not 
necessarily more engagements. 
There are numerous actresses 
who, though extremely compe-» 
tent, are neither brilliant nor 
glamorous enough to achieve 
stardom. Such actresses are 
always in dennand for minor 
rol(‘s and many of them actu¬ 
ally have more engagements 
than the stars, though, of 
course, their I’omuneration 
for twenty roles is probobly 
consid(‘i-ab]y less than what a 
star receives for a single en- 
gag,einerit. I submit there¬ 
fore, that the words “Usually'' 
and “monf'were definite poin¬ 
ters to the solution. Stir. The 
phrasing of the Clue clearly 
implied that the stir in ques¬ 
tion was in connection wdth 
the art of acting, and when an 
actress previously obscure or 
but little known creates a »tir 
in a certain part, her perform¬ 
ance and name are naturally 
given prominence by the cri¬ 
tics and the result is that she 
“usually” does obtain “more"^ 
engagements from that time 
(Star)—Accident is often in-* 

strumental in creating a great 
one. 119-22D 

(Star)—^In these eventful days 
ho-w (luickly forgotten is many 
a this. 217-30D 

The Clue implied that the f3vent- 
fulness of these days is res¬ 
ponsible, or partly responsible 
for the fact that whatever the 
solution denoted is so quickly 
forgotten: otherwise there 
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would have been little point 
in the reminder that the days 
are eventful. STIR i. defined 
as commotion, bustle, distur¬ 
bance, excitement or sensa¬ 
tion. It may well be the result 
of a bi^‘ event, and itself an 
event. We readily aoknowled- 
g’ed that the memoiy of a .stir 
is apt (juickly to be erased by 
a succession of others that fo¬ 
llow/ closely in its train. Think 
of the countless stirs durin^i' 
the last decade. How many 
are now forgotten, simply be¬ 
cause they were eclipsed by 
the many others that follow¬ 
ed! In our opinion such an 
argument did not apply to 
STAR, which we felt, it was 
reasonable to read as leading 
actor or actress. Stars scarce¬ 
ly fall into the same category 
as events or stirs being in a 
world apart, as it were—a 
word of make-believe. More¬ 
over the duration of a stir and 
of stardom are scarcely to be 
compared. Admittedly i n 
England the theatres and 
playhouses may have been 
diminished by the air raids but 
there seems still to be plenty 
of limelight for the stars, if 
only on the screen and in con¬ 
cert parties. Indeed, surely 
the fame of many a star may 
well be enhanced by eventful 
times if his services are uti¬ 
lised in appropriate produc¬ 
tions or otherwise adapted to 
such times. 

<Star)—^Many a theatrical this 
is made by clever publicity. 

237-26A 

That many a theatrical STAR 
owes much to clever publicity 
few will deny. But surely it 
would be going too far to say 
that many such a star is made 
by clever publicity. The word 
made in this context would 
imply that the stars referred 


to owe virtually everything to 
clever publicity and little or 
nothing to themselves. With 
this we could not for a mom- 
ment agree. STAR being thus 
eliminated, our selection 
STIR, I feel, scarcely calls for 
comment. 

STIRS, v.t., to arouse, .stimulate. 

(Stars)—What brilliant actor 
does. 11-21A 

No matter what part he is play¬ 
ing a brilliant actor always 
‘'Stirs” his audience, but alas I 
many actors of out-standing 
ability are not "Stars”. Wise 
competitors, therefore, se¬ 
lected the Solution "Stirs,” 
in answer to this Clue. 

STOLE, n.. a long narrow outer 
garment. 

(Stove)—Provides a certahi 
warmth. 6-1D 

(Style)—A fashionable and 
becoming one worn by a wo¬ 
man rouses the envy and ad¬ 
miration of many of her fe¬ 
minine friends. 128-18A 

Style is not matenal. It is an 
abstract noun of quality and 
as such could not be used in 
the context provided by the 
Clue. In other words, to say 
that a person wears a style is 
not English. No such objection 
attached to the solution Stole, 
and there was clearly nothing 
unreasonable about the resul¬ 
tant observation. 

STONE, n., a gem. 

(Stole)—Valuable one makes 
acceptable present for lady 
53-16A 

STOOP, v.i., to abase oneself, to 
make submission. 

(Snoop)—No person could do 
this and remain upright. 

27-25A 

Else where on this* page a suc¬ 
cessful competitor advises you 
to "rely more on common 
usage than on literal dictiona- 
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ry definition.” The wisdom of 
that advice is aptly illustrted 
by the recent Clue. The alter- 
native solutions were Snoop 
and Stoop. Now the dictionary 
definition of Snoop is “to ftO 
about sneakin^^ly” and on this 
it might be argued that no I 
person could go about in .such , 
fashion and remain morally ^ 
“upright”. But in common l 
colloquial usage, Snoop has - 
acquired a factitious charac¬ 
ter. Ry P.G. Wodehousc and 
other eminent humorists the 
word is employed to doscril»e 
purely innocuous malfeasan¬ 
ces, such as a greedy school- ! 
boy surreptitiously pocketing 
an extra bun! Intc'rpreted in 
the light of common usag", : 
therefore, it is quite possible 
for a per.son to snoop and re- | 
main morally upright. But it i.s : 
clearly impos.sible for a per- ' 
son to stoop and remain lite- ; 
rally upright. This fact com- j 
bined with the above argu- ; 
ments against Snoop and tak- i 
ing into consideration the : 
positive statement of the 
Clue, gave Stoop an over- , 
M'helmirig claim for selection. } 
STOP, v.i., to come to a standstill. ! 

(Shop)—An attractively dres.s- j 
ed shop window often induces 
passers by to “—29-12A j 

(Shop)—It is not easy lo this | 
black market operators. ; 

314-24D j 

(Shop)—Good way to make | 
road safer would be to this ; 
people driving dangerously, j 
380-204 } 

Can one say sweepingly that a 
good way to make road safer 
would be to SHOP, or impri¬ 
son, people driving dangerous¬ 
ly? Recently 1 wrote; “We 
felt that if most people were 
reflective and judicially mind¬ 
ed they would like to see all 
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black market profiteers nailed 
that is caught and brought to 
justice, the manner of their 
punishment (if any) being left 
to the judgement of a court 
of law”. Now, driving dange¬ 
rously might be no worse an 
ofTence than operating in the 
black market. To be driving 
dangerously one need not be 
e?<ceeding the speed limit or 
driving furiously; one may do 
absent-mindedly, or on the 
wrong side of the road, or one 
may be reversing carelcs.sly. 
We could find nothing to qua¬ 
rrel with in the .‘=^tatement 
that a good way to make 
road.s safei* would be to STOP 
people driving dangerously 
(whvHber by stricter tests, 
more propaganda, more warn 
ings, or sterner sentences— 
or by all of those measures). 

STORE, n., a board or quantity 
gathered; abundance. 

(Stoi*y)—Profits made by this 
are often largely due to cle¬ 
ver advertising. 34-22A 

There was a similar tendency 
to .shy away from the obvious 
with the Clue. Store and 
Story were the possible solu¬ 
tions, but the latter had little 
to recommend it. No amount 
of clever advertising will 
make or swell the profits of 
a book which has been gen¬ 
erally condemned or but 
faintly praised by the review¬ 
ers. Literature, like all forms 
of art, is so much a question 
of individual taste that in this 
field the great god Boast may 
roar his heart out and remain 
unheeded! But it is undeni¬ 
able that whether or not that 
commercial emiporium, a store 
flourishes or founders often 
largely depends on the effi¬ 
ciency of its advertising. 
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(Score)—Good team work of¬ 
ten helps to effect an improve¬ 
ment in. 44-4A 

(Stone, Stole)—Extravagant 
woman enjoys hieing able to 
indulge in an expensive one. { 
.121-33AI 

The Clue generalised and it was ■ 

, therefore necessary that the 
exceptions, if any, to the posi- I 
tive assertion made concem-1 
ing an extravagant woman j 
should be few. Store which; 
provided innumerable fonns' 
of extravag'ance, was thus in | 
my opinion clearly the better ; 
solution. Exceptional indeed | 
must be the extravagant! 
woman who does not enjoy j 
being able to indulge in an i 
expensive shop, where both j 
stoics and precious stones J 
may well be obtainable. On; 
the other hand a woman vrho' 
quite desicrves to be called] 
extravagant need not neces-; 
sarily have a particular weak -1 
ness either for wraps or for! 
jewellery. I 

(Story)—The better this is the’ 
more popular it becomes. I 
154-17D 

(Score)—Big one is often fca-; 
tured prominently in the news ■ 
papers. 157-2011 

(Story)—As a rule, feminine I 

-^hasn’t much interest foi 

rm n. i20-:>Jl 

STORES, n., pi. store. 

(Storms) —Big ones usually, 
take a lot of space in now.,- 
papers. oo-JlD 

(Steres)--Country-dweller oft-. 

en gets-when he comes to; 

town. 414• 25A ! 

Often gets STARES when he I 
comes to town? Well,—that | 
v/as something surely iantas- ' 
tic in our view,because we j 
wondered whether a country -1 
dweller is such an odd or 
unusual specimen of human¬ 
ity, as to, so frequently as 
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often evoke STARES from 
towns people, when he hap¬ 
pens to visit their town. On 
the contrary. we thought, 
that it would be much nearer 
the truth to say, that tho 
country-dweller himself often 
S'I’ARES at the sophisticated 
manners and customs of the 
townfolk which arc peculiar 
to him, rather than get 
STARES from them. More¬ 
over, whether the inhabitants 
of a town, w^ho are supposed 
to be more worldly-svise, 
would ever he so foolish as 
not to realise that they would 
be making themselves look 
ridiculous if they .started gaz¬ 
ing at a man fiom the coun¬ 
tryside, was another moot 
point. Thf‘se arguments apart 
wc questioned, what if the 
rural-dweller mingles with 
the crow’d and passes olT un¬ 
noticed? So much for tho in- 
aptness of STARES. Now, 
STORES means articles of 
particular kind, or supply of 
things n(ede(l. Hence, tho 
Committee If, that it was 
no more or no lc.ss than bare 
truth to say, that a country- 
dw('ll(*r ofi#'‘n gets STORES 
wTien he comes to tow’n. Per¬ 
haps some of you thought 
that often imdersiated the 
Clue statement. But remenrt- 
hor, that it might not always 
be, or even usually be, pos¬ 
sible to secure all one's need¬ 
ments even in a towm. 
STORM n., a.violent outburst of 
wind, rain,thunder. 

(Story)—Children are easily 
terrified by one. 208-18A 

The g'oneral refeience without 
reservation, to whatever the 
solution denoted and the word 
easily were taken to be the 
guiding factors here. In the 
context completed by STORY 
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easily implied something like 
often. But we thought that 
only sometimes or even seldom 
rather than often, does a 
story,(least of all a children’s 
story, one hopes!) terrify a 
child. On the other hand a 
storm is necessarily violent 
and therefore the frequency 
with which a child is terrified i 
by it must he much greater. I 
Henc(i our choice of SORM as I 
being* in closer accord with the ! 
implications of the adverb 1 
easily and the g’eneral nature j 
of the reference made in the ; 
Clue. 

(Stoi->*)—Some gi fted authors 
arc able to make this seem 
frighteningly real. 

The Clue specified gif tod au- , 
thoiv and we thought that of 
the writers thus endowed ' 
many or mo.^^t rather than i 
soni« of thcj(m are abb* to 
make a story intended to be 
horrific seem frighteningly 
real. STORY, therefore, did 
not commend itself to us a 
satisfactory Solution. We h'ft 
that STORM had stronger 
claims for sidcclion. Firstly 
because only sonn* rather than 
many gifted authors attomp 
to de])icL a torm as more than 
an incidental occurrence in a 
tale and, secondly, because of 
those who do endeavour to 
describe a stonn in full detail 
only a few—such as Conrad 
and Tomlinson, for instance' 
—seek to make the verbal 
pictur(* frighteningly real, j 
(Story)—Pi ople with lively 
imagination are often strongly , 
affected by one 2t>l-oD 
STORY, n., narrative, a talc the | 
plot of a book,pIay etc.; a lie. ' 
(Storm)—Timid person is some¬ 
times unnerved by. 16-15D 
I (Storm)—^Thib North-Wc-st 
I Frontier is the scene of many 
! a tragic one. 121-20A 
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( SItorm) —fHjow uncomfortable 
it is to be caught out in one! 

149-3D 

Some competitors commenting 
on this Clue observed that 
'out’ would have been super¬ 
fluous in the sentence com¬ 
pleted by storm. But in the 
opinion of the Adjudication 
Committee there was a 
stronger reason for rejecting 
this alternative —the swx*ep- 
ing nature of the words how 
uncomfortable it is and tha 
comparative vaguenc.ss of the 
phrase caught (out) in a stoiTn. 
A person might be W(‘ll pro¬ 
tected against the storm in 
which case it need not be so 
uncomfortable. On the otheu' 
hand one may indeed exclaim 
w'ithout any modification how 
uncomfoi'table it is to be dis¬ 
covered in a lie! 

(Store)—One that caters for 
the g(‘neral public u>ually 
attracts many purc}la^ 2 rs. 

105-21D 

(Storm)—Krrant husband oft¬ 
en counters siuv>icious wife's 

accusations with a- 

441-18D 

STOVK, n., a closed fire-box used 
for heating. 

(Stole)—^Most of us ap])rociate 
the comfort of a w*arjn one in 
wintry we:ither. 

STRAW, n., the dry stalk of cut- 
wheat ;he.r]ey etc. 

(Strap)—Often needed for 
packine*. 58-6D 

STRKAKS, n. lines or stripes. 

(Streams)—From an aeroplane 
at high altitude even the 
biggest rivers appear to be. . 

58-38A 

It is proba.ble that ninety per¬ 
cent, of the competitors who 
selected Streams were under 
the impression that the word 
"stream” can only be applied 
to a small river or brook. This 
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is a very common misconcep- 
ion. Actually all rivers, no 
matter how larg:e or small 
their volume, may correctly 
be termed streams the strict 
definition of the word 
“stream”, in the water sense, 
being “A body of water runn¬ 
ing in a bed.” The term for a 
little stream is “streamlet.” 
It will be clear, therefore that 
having regard to the phrasing 
of the Clue the word streams j 
was a most unsatisfactory j 
solution. The aptness of the I 
allernative solution. 'Streaks! 
was stlf-ovid(‘nt. The defini-1 
lion of a streak is “A strip ! 
or a long mark different in 
colour from the .ground”. 
This, from “an aeroplane at 
high altitude” is just what a 
large river looks like. 

STREAM, n., running water; any¬ 
thing forcible and continuous. 

(Streak)—.Beauty of wood is 
usually enhanced when this 
runs through it . 99-8D 

Here the word “wood” was open 
to the two interpretation of 
timber and a collection of 
trees Read in the sense of tim¬ 
ber the Clue demanded the 
solution streak, but it is ques¬ 
tionable, I suggest whether a 
streak in timber ‘usually' en¬ 
hances’ its beauty it might jus¬ 
tly be asserted that a streak 
mars appearance of many 
kinds of wood. Interpreting 
the (Clue in the i*ural sen¬ 
se of a collection of tree.^^ 
called for the selected 
solution, stream, and here T 
felt wc were on less debatable 
ground. For it will be general¬ 
ly agreed that a stream runn¬ 
ing through it does usually 
enhance the beauty of a 
woodland scene. 

(Scream)—Henpecked husband 
i often gerts this of aibuse from 
i! flhreiwish wife, 278-2ID 


STRIDES, n. long steps. 

(Strikes)— .Machinery has 
directly caused great ones in 
industry. 57-36A 

The word “directly” was a clear 
pointer in favour of strides. 
It might be argued that the 
introduction of new machi¬ 
nery some times results in a 
number of manual workers be¬ 
ing dismissed, which occasion¬ 
ally causes a a strike amongst 
the remaining employees, but 
in all such cases machinery is 
the indirect not the direct cau¬ 
se of the strike. Strikes are di¬ 
rectly the outcome of some 
vital incompatibility between 
the employers and employees 
of firms. As regards Strides, 
i.e., rapid progress, none can 
deny that machinery has 
caused, and ‘directly’ caused 
great advances in industry 
during the last few decades, 
for the principal effect of in¬ 
dustrial machinery has been 
to increase the output of 
goods by drastically cutting 
down the time formerly tak¬ 
en for their production. 

STRIFE, n., dissension, quarrel 
between opponents. 

(Strike)—This amongst its 
employees often results in 
loss to a firm. 88-4D 

The adverb “often” was in my 
opinion an unerring guide to 
the correct solution Strife. 
When a strike occurs among 
its employees a firm must vir¬ 
tually always suffer loss. Or 
the other hand, ill-feeling 
which is not neceissarily di¬ 
rected at the employer may 
have no adverse effect. As a 
rule, however, such discord 
in the ranks results in de¬ 
creased efficiency and conse¬ 
quent loss. 
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(Strike)—Tactless boss some¬ 
times causes this in a firm. 

258-18A 

(Sti'ike)—As a rule, astute em¬ 
ployer is very anxious to 
avoid this in his firm. 392-5D 
'RIKE, n., a blow, a refusal to 
work by the employees. 
(Stroke)—Often has paralys¬ 
ing effect. 36-22D 

(Strive)—We seldom sympa¬ 
thise with well-paid workers 
who-for higher pay. 

431-1»3D 

TRIKES, n., pi. strike. Refusal 
to work. 

(Strides, Strifes)—Big indus¬ 
trial-usually make big 

news. 405-60 

(Strides, Strifes) — Post-war 
period is often marked by big 
industrial —.— 438-41) 

PRUT, v.i., to march about in 
a proud way. 

(Strum)—Persons who con-; 
stantly do this are apt to get I 
on people’s nerves. 67-22D j 
Discerning solvers soon noticed I 
that the words “are apt to” i 
did not link up very happily 
with the solution Strum. The 
person who strums obtrudes' 
himself upon our conscious- j 
ness, while one who struts is I 
noticed only by the will and j 
not against the wish of the 
Oibserver. If the person who j 
struts is a stranger he is of j 
no interest to us whatever,! 
but one who constantly strums ; 
affects all in his vicinity alike, I 
whether they be friends, ac-i 
quaintances or absolute stran- j 
gers. Thus persons who con-; 
stantly strum are not merely 
“apt to” but definitely do get i 
on people's nerves. This ob-i 
jection does not apply in the I 
case of Strut, as the airs and j 
bearing of such persons are 
only “apt to” get on the t 
nerves of certain of their ac¬ 
quaintances. 


STUFF, n., fabric or material. 
(Staff)—A business has little 
chances o-f succeeding unless 
this is good. 28-9A 

(Staff)—Shrewd manager of 
department store is usually 
quick to redress customer’s 
complaint about store’s this. 

398-14D 

STUMPY, adj., thickset, stocky. 
(Sturdy)—Her being this is 
liable to make a woman the 
object of catty remark. 

398-24A 

STUN, v.i, to overwhelm with 
surprise grief etc. 

(Shun)—How often one wishes 
one could this a bore! 234-24A 
Clearly the statement complet¬ 
ed by STUN was not to be 
taken altogether literally; a 
vein of flippancy was to be 
inferred. At the same time 
this Alternative was much 
more forceful than SHUN. 
For these reasons w^ felt 
that STUN was more in keep¬ 
ing with the exclamatory na¬ 
ture of the Clue, which sug¬ 
gested a cry from the heart. 
There seemed little thus to ex¬ 
claim over in the fact that one 
often wishes one could shun a 
bore. The wish was too mild. 
Moreover, is it not usually 
possible to shun a bore? This 
reflaction was in itself an argu 
ment against SHUN, since 
one scarcely wishes so fer¬ 
vently and so frequently that 
one could do what can, in 
fact, usually be done. 

(Shun) — Experienced politi¬ 
cians seldom deliberately try 

to-^their opponents for 

gaining popularity. 450-24D 
(Shun)—Most people know at 
least one person they would 
this if they could 344-16D 

TY, n., filthy room or dwelling. 

(Shy, Spy)—^Associated with 
dirty work. 61-21D 
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STYLE, n., lashion mode. 

(Stole)—One which well be¬ 
comes tall women seldom 
suits short women equally 
well. 164-19D 

There is no reason why a stole, 
ibe it fashionable enough, 
should not suit tall and short 
women equally well, there 
being nothing in the shape or 
design of this garment that 
is enhanced or graced by a 
tall wearer. On the other 
hand, just as there are col¬ 
ours which suit blondes bet¬ 
ter than brunettes, so are 
there styles of clothing and 
hairdressing which are de¬ 
signed for and become taller 
women better than their 
smaller sisters. For instance, 
it will be admitted that as a 
rule tall women look much 
better than short ones do in 
slacks. Ag*ain, a number of 
frocks and coats are cut on 
lines which serve to set off 
or grace the height of a tall 
woman, but garments cut on 
similar lines when worn by a 
short woman usually have 
the effect of making* the wear¬ 
er look dumpy. 

SUAVE, adj. gentle bland sooth¬ 
ing. 

(Slave)—Many a husband is 
this to his wife for the sake 
of domestic peace. 79-27D 
The aptness of Suave, meaning 
pleasant, agreeable, seemed 
to me self-evident. On the 
other hand. Slave as the so¬ 
lution would, I submit, have 
given us a sweeping state¬ 
ment rash in the extreme. The 
Clue makes it clear that the 
bondage would be through 
fear rather than affeKition. 
How could such a slur on 
husbands be justified? Not 
only would many a married 
man be branded spineless, 
but stupid as well. Above all 
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the average woman wants 
manliness in a husband. It 
would be sheer folly, no 
less, to expect the negation of 
this quality to bring about 
domestic peace. 

SUE, v.i., prosecute (person) in 
court. 

(See, She)—^You should be pre¬ 
pared for possible expensive 
consequences if you propose 
to. 83-26A 

(Rue)—V/hen cheated by prac¬ 
tised swindler it is usually 
better to forget, rather than 
to. 114-321) 

(Rue)—We usually feel bittci 
towards person who causes 
us to this. 229-33D 

(Sup)—The older we are the 
less likely we are to do this 
unwisely. 250-lD 

(See)—Good-natured fellow 
seldom likes to this honest 
person in difficulties. 344-26D 
(Rue)—Prudent people usually 
try to avoid situations that 
might cause them to this. 

357-19D 

Even imprudent people—^who 
are not purposely rash or in¬ 
discreet—normally attempt to 
avoid any action or speech 
which they may have reason 
to regret and we felt that 
prudent people virtually al¬ 
ways ti’y to avoid situations 
which might cause them to 
RUE. Otherwise they could 
hardly be called prudent! We 
selected SUE as being more 
apt on the ground that while 
litigation is normally unplea¬ 
sant and costly and is usual¬ 
ly avoided by sensible people 
there are occasion when it 
would be folly not to take 
legal action. Not infrequent¬ 
ly a successful prosecution 
means a financial loss and we 
agreed, therefore, that pru¬ 
dent people, recognising this 
fact, usually, try to avoid 
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sitimtions possibly leading 

them to SUE. 

(See)—Wait till youVc cooled 
down before deciding whe¬ 
ther to-man who’s done 

you grievous injury! 415-27A 

The Clue was emphatic and un¬ 
qualified. It made no provi¬ 
sion for occasions when, in 
the circumstances described, 
you should not follow the ad¬ 
vice given. Now, should you 
always wait till you have 
cooled down before seeing (or 
deciding whether to SEE) a 
man who has done you a 
grievous injury? Might it not 
possibly—though perhaps sel¬ 
dom—-be better to see him 
while you are hot? It could 
be argued that then a deeper 
impression would be made on 
hint. On the other hand, 
surely it is much more diffi¬ 
cult to conceive of any occa¬ 
sion when it would not be 
better to reflect coolly before 
deciding to SUE a man who’s 
done you a grievous injury. 
*‘He that goes to law holds a 
wolf by the ear.” With these 
reflections we preferred the 
Solution SUE—which, more¬ 
over, linked up well with the 
words before deciding whe¬ 
ther to -and gave them 

particular point. 

SUET, n., a solid fatty tissue. 

(Duet)—Amateurs often make 
a sad mess of this. 72-36A 

SUIT, n., a set of garments, an 
action at law to recover 
something. 

(Skit)—The brighter it is the 
more amusement it evokes. 

95-27D 

(Skit)—Legal one sometimes 
affords us great amusement. 

184-26D 

SUITS, n., pi. suit. 

(Slits, Skits)—^The dhoby’s zeal 
for destruction is plainly 
shown in new ones! 91-6D 
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A few minutes’ consideration 
of this libel on a hard-work¬ 
ing section of the communi¬ 
ty should, I submit, have re¬ 
vealed that it was not to be 
taken literally. Apart from 
the exclamation mark, the 
dhoby being accused of a 
zeal for destruction was to 
my mind clearly flippant. The 
alternative Suits was, I sug¬ 
gest, quite in keeping wifii 
this interpretation. On the 
other hand, the adjective 
“new” in the Clue would have 
been superfluous with either 
Skits or Slits as the correct 
solution. 

SULKS, n., sullen, morose fits. 

(Silks)—Hard-working woman 
doesn’t often indulge much in 
these. 274-3 6A 

A hard-working woman may be 
very highly paid or even 
have her own business. It 
may be desirable, in her own 
interests, that she be fash¬ 
ionably dressed—if she is an 
actress for instance, or is an- 
gaged in selling women’s 
clothes. With these reflec¬ 
tions, we sharply questioned 
whether it would be true to 
say that a hard-working 
woman doesn’t often indulge 
much in SILKS. That a wo¬ 
man who is hard-working 
does’nt often indulge much in 
SULKS, we felt on the other 
hand to be a reasonable as¬ 
sertion. Charles Kingsley 
wrote, “Thank God every 
morning when you get up 
that you have something to 
do that day which must be 
done whether you like it or 
not. Being forced to work 
and forced to do your best, 
will breed in you temperance 
and self-control, diligence 
and strength of will, cheer¬ 
fulness and content, and a 
hundred virtues which the 
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idle will never know.” True, 
a hard-working woman may 
not be forced to work, but in 
our opinion the fact that she 
is hardworking of her own 
free will would scarcely pre¬ 
vent her from benefiting like¬ 
wise* 

SULKY, adj., sullen and silent. 

(Bulky)—lit is generally diffi¬ 
cult to move a person who is 
this. 86-3D 

Bulky as the solution would, I 
submit, have resulted in a 
statement the sweeping na¬ 
ture of which could not have 
been justified. Presuming that 
a person were offering resis¬ 
tance, his bulk would not ne¬ 
cessarily make it more diffi¬ 
cult to move him. Weight by 
no means signifies strength, 
and supposing that he were 
unconscious or otherwise 
helpless half-a-dozen willing 
hands might well make light 
work of removal. Inducing a 
siUky person to change his 
mind would however clearly 
be a different matter. Such 
a person is usually stubborn 
and persuasive argument 
would be called for which 
might or might not be effec¬ 
tive. Hence the solution 
Sulky. 

(Bulky)—Women with tenden¬ 
cy to become this seldom at¬ 
tract many male admirers. 

227-33A 

(Silky, Silly)—Spiteful wo¬ 
man's remarks are often this. 

244-19A 

(Silky, Silly)—^As a rule, the 
older a man the less likely he 
is to be this. 282-28D 

(Silly, Silky)—When suspect’s 
replies to questions are this 
it is apt to increase one’s 
suspicion. 299-24D 

( Silky, Silly) —Jealousy often 
makes woman- 495-2ID 
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SUiM, n*, a total amount, an ag¬ 
gregate of money. 

(Sub, Sun, Sup)—We are not 
infrequently made hot and 
bothered by this. 99-34A 
SUN, n., the sunshine. 

(Sin)—Cautious people sel¬ 
dom expose themselves to its 
dangers. 66-34D 

(Fun, Gun, Run)—^Its risks are 
often ignored by foolhardy' 
people. 220-301) 

(Fun)—How much a little this 
will usually do to make 
gloomy surroundings cheer¬ 
ful! 316-36A 

SUNNY, adj., bright cheerful. 
(Funny)—We usually feel 
brighter when we are in com¬ 
pany of a person describable 
as this. 84-35A 

A person describable as funny 
may frequently fail to brigh¬ 
ten those with whom he is in 
company. It all depends on 
the nature of the fun and of 
the audience. A person des¬ 
cribable as tunny, however, 
would usually, I submit, have 
a brightening influence, be¬ 
cause such a disposition could 
not be other than pleasant ex¬ 
cept to absolute kill-joys. 
(Sulky, Surly)—When one is 
feeling peevish this kind of 
companion is sometimes very 
exasperating. 147-32A 

I thought the adverb “some¬ 
times” would have made an 
understatement of the sen¬ 
tence completed by either 
sulky or Surly. Instead of ^ 
“sometimes” surely at least 
“often” would have been 
called for with either of these 
alternatives as the solution- 
Even when one is not feeling 
peevish, either a sulky or a 
surly companion might well 
prove very exasperating 
sometimes. A Sunny compa- ^ 
nion is clearly much less 
likely to exasperate. 
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(Funny)—Such a person usual¬ 
ly helps to cheer one up 
when one is feeling blue. 

170-8D 

FUNNY, in the sense in which 
it was clearly suggested here, 
means full of fun, comical. 
As a rule, a funny person is 
not distinguished for res¬ 
traint or tact. The Commit¬ 
tee were emphatically agreed 
that one of the last persons 
they wish to meet when feel¬ 
ing blue is a funny person. 
From this reflection they 
formed the opinion that few 
people when feeling blue are 
in the mood for fun of the 
type usually perpetrated by 
such a person. SUNNY means i 
cheery, bright in disposition, j 
diffusing cheerfulness. As a I 
rule a sunny person is tactful i 
and, as occasion demands it, 
restrained. Thus does he diff¬ 
use cheerfulness. 

(Funny)—Persons describable 
as such are usually extreme¬ 
ly goodnatured. 200-3 6A 

Concerning the word funny, I 
think it is one of Ian Hay’s 
characters who says to an in¬ 
terlocutor. “Do you mean 
funny peculiar or funny Ha- 
ha?” Clearly it was funny ha- 
ha with which we had to deal 
in this Clue since the word 
in its other sense had no ap¬ 
plication to the assertion 
made. In our ofpinion there 
is little, if any, justification 
for the contention that amus¬ 
ing or humorous persons are 
usually extremely good-na¬ 
tured. It could indeed more 
easily be argued and substan¬ 
tiated that such persons are 
frequently illnatured, since 
so many forms of fun and hu¬ 
mour are based on the petty 
misfortunes, and mishaps by 
which human beings are be¬ 
set# We considered, therefore 
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that with the possible solu¬ 
tion FUNNY, the completed 
statement made by the Clue 
would have been an unwar¬ 
rantable exaggeration. A sun¬ 
ny person, as the adjective in¬ 
dicates, is one who by tem¬ 
perament is bright and cheery 
and disposed to see the hap¬ 
pier side of things. Such per¬ 
sons diffuse cheerfulness and 
their very disposition is in¬ 
compatible with unkind or 
ill-natured behaviour. How¬ 
ever, even sunny natured per¬ 
sons have their serious wor¬ 
ries and troubles and when 
they are feeling out of sorts 
or upset are, not unnaturally, 
so good-tempered. We 
thought, therefore, that the 
broad generalisation com¬ 
pleted by the solution SUN¬ 
NY was sufficiently true to 
justify the latter’s selection. 
(Funny)—^Few of us are able 
to be this when worried. 

287-15D 

(Funny)—Optimistic outlook 
on life is usually characteris¬ 
tic of such a person. St)3-32A 
(Funny)—We’re usually quick¬ 
er to see the-side of 

things when we’re young. 

426-13A 

SURE, adj., certain, reliable, safe. 
(Sore )—Many a boxer loses 
through being too this in 
early stages of bout. 66-7D 
(Sore)—It is usually inadvis¬ 
able to argue with one’s em¬ 
ployer over something he 
feels this about. 141-3D 
Surely, the occasions when it is 
not inadvisable to argue with 
one’s employer over some¬ 
thing he feels sore about must 
be rare enough to justify the 
unqualified assertion that **It 
is inadvisable—” If argue one 
must, obviously it is advis¬ 
able to wait until he has 
cooled down. I therefore sug- 
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irest that the adverb “usual¬ 
ly^’ would have made an un¬ 
derstatement of the sen¬ 
tence completed by Sore. On 
the other hand, clearly it 
may sometimes be advisable 
to arg*ue with one’s employer 
over something: he feels ture 
about. The employer may 
have overlooked some vital 
fact in connection with an 
important business deal or 
the employee may feel he is 
justified in pressing- for a 
hig-her salary! 

(Cure)—Many a remedy for aj 
common ailment claimed to be I 
this does more harm than > 
good. 196~27Dj 

(Sore)—Jealousy on part of aj 
lover usually makes young I 
woman fee) this about him. ! 

211-6DI 

We were quite ready to agree I 
that jealousy on the part of j 
a lover may in certain cir-1 
cumstances make a young I 
woman feel SORE about 1 
him. But in our opinion the I 
occurrence is, to say the I 
least, unusual. So far from i 
making her feel sore, wo i 
concluded such jealousy 
usually elates her. For surely 
it provides proof that the 
lover is apprehensive of being 
displaced in her affection and 
incidentally good grounds for 
feeling SURE about him. 
Which she usually does feel in 
such circumstances, we had 
no doubt. 

(Sore)—When we feel this we 
sometimes make our biggest 
mistakes. 2S2-18D 

“Anger and folly walk cheek 
by jowl”. Admittedly sore¬ 
ness is a shade milder than 
anger, nevertheless'fhe Com¬ 
mittee took the view that 
sometimes was unduly res¬ 
trained with SORE as the 
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Solution. They formed th( 
opinion that as a rule W( 
do not feel sure without gooc 
reason, and that therefor* 
the likelihood of our biggest 
mistakes being made in these 
circumstances is considerably 
less than when we feel sore. 
But that we do sometimes 
make our biggest mistake^ 
when we feel SURE they had 
no doubt. 

(Sore)—We sometimes tend 
to be unreasonable in argu¬ 
ment over something we aiv 
this about. 310-36D 

Only tametim«s tend to be un¬ 
reasonable Jn argument over 
something we are SORE 
about? The Committee 
thought that with this Alte}*- 
native the italicized word.^ 
would have understated the 
case. They held that the Al¬ 
ternative SURE was the apt- 
er Solution, since mere sure¬ 
ness is less likely to make us 
unreasonable. But that we do 
sometimes tend to be unrea¬ 
sonable in argument over 
something we are sure about 
they were convinced. Our at¬ 
titude on such occasions is 
that because something is 
quite clear to us it should bo 
equally clear to others. “But, 
you fathead, can’t you see 
'—?’’! we might say, in a ris- I 
ing crescendo, unmindful of 
the fact that the other man I 
may have an entirely differ- ^ 
ent point of view, and that 
in any case our epithet makes 
no useful contribution to the 
argument. 

(Sore)—We are apt to be ir¬ 
ritated by persons who are 
habitually unduly this. 

353-29D 

Only those of us who are of 
unusually phlegmatic or an¬ 
gelic disposition, the Com- 
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mittee thought, are able ( 
good naturedly to tolerate the 
**Know air* that type of per¬ 
son who thinks he knows 
everything and is always quite 
certain he is right* We there¬ 
fore, considered SURE and 
apt Solution here. Fortun¬ 
ately one does not often come 
across persons who are habi- | 
tually unduly dissatisfied or , 
angry i.e. SORE but when ! 
one does one usually either j 
becomes so used to the grous- i 
ing of such a person that one i 
takes no notice of it, or one ! 
becomes intolerably exasper- i 
ated by it rather than mere- ' 
Jy irritated. I 

(Sore)—How hard it some- ! 
times is to explain why wo ; 
are this about somebody’s ; 
attitude towai'ds us! 382-22A : 

Attitude means settled behavi¬ 
our indicating openion. 
thought or feeling. The Co?n- 
mittee felt it is often hard 
and sometimes very hard to 
explain—perhaps even to 
ourselves!—why we are 
SURE about somebody’s atti¬ 
tude towards us. Very was 
signified by the exclamatory 
how. Considering man’s— 
and woman’s! ability to di.s- 
semble, just think how hard 
it can ibe to be sure (quite j 
apart from explaining why ' 
we are sure) about some- ! 
body’s attitude. The Commit | 
teo felt that we should have j 
less difficulty in explaining j 
why wo are SORE about 
somebody’s attitude towards 
ns. Here we do not necessa¬ 
rily have to go into details 
about the attitude, to investi¬ 
gate its origin or cause, or to 
analyse it. To explain why 
we are sure about somebody’s 
attitude towards us we may 
well have to plumb that per- 
son ’3 mind, whereas to ex- 
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plain why we are sore about 
his attitude towards us we 
need do little more than des¬ 
cribe our own impressions. 
(Sore)—Jealous woman often 
regrets pretending to be— 
about lover’s fickleness. 

411-27A 

(Bare, Bore, Sore)—Person 
who seldom seems—about 
anything seldom has strong 
personality. 421-19T> 

(Sore)—It’s sometimes hard to 

be-about personal remark 

made by someone you know 
to be waggish. 432-i7A 

SURF, n., broken water on a 
shore. 

( Turf) —fits fascination ha.s 
caused many reckless people 
to encompass their own end. 

113-15D 

I SURLY, adj., churlish, uncivil. 

(Burly)—Man who is this is 
! quite often mistakenly be- 

: lieved to be 97-33A 

I It is inconceivable that many 
people can be so utterly lack¬ 
ing in the discernment as to 
believe that the man big of 
stature is aggressive. One 
does not require to be a psy- 
chologrist to realise the falla¬ 
ciousness of such an inferen¬ 
ce. Casual observation mu‘?t 
reveal that in the majority of 
cases it is on the contrary, 
the diminutive man who is 
most given to aggressiveness. 
On the other hand a surly 
man may wel] be aggressive, 
erhaps by reason of ill 
ea]th or because he is em¬ 
bittered. However, that he is 
often disgruntled rather than 
aggressive will I feel, be 
readily accepted. 

(Bully, Burly ),^Timid man 
usually tries to keep in with 
such a person. 260-27A 
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(Burly, Sully)—Women some¬ 
times have surprising weak¬ 
ness for this type of men. 

334-22D 

(Bully, Burly)—This person 
often seems to be more awk¬ 
ward than he really is. 

378-22D 

Awkward was open to differ¬ 
ent interpretations. We felt 
that with BURLY it was in¬ 
tended in its commonly ac¬ 
cepted sense of clumsy or un¬ 
gainly and with the other two 
Alternatives in its more ab¬ 
stract sense of difficult or ' 
dangerous to deal with. Now ' 
to say that a person seems [ 
more awkward than he really I 
is is to say that he is really ' 
awkward hut not so awkward i 
as he seems. And we won- i 
dered whether it was fair to 
BURLY people to say that ; 
they are often awkward. Re- ■ 
member burly does not ne- . 
cessarily mean fat, it is com- ' 
monly taken to mean bulky, ; 
sturdy, of big build. And a ! 
heavily-built may well j 
be a light dancer—v.’hich is i 
no mean test! Our criticism | 
of BULLY was that often i 
did not go far enough. Is it j 
not characteristic of a bully, \ 
as the term is commonly i 
understood that he collapses j 
like a pricked bladder when | 
seriously challenged? We, for { 
our part felt it truer to say j 
that a bully usually seems I 
more awkward in the sense ! 
implied here, than he really \ 
is. We did not think the same 
could be said of a SURLY 
person, who may be stubborn 
or dour, and we therefore 
considered that SURLY was 
most apt having regard to the 
word often in the Ulue. 

(Silly)—How difficult It usually 
is to be tolerant with this 
kind of person. 881-26D 
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The Committee preferred SUR- I 
LY because it agreed better I 
with the emphatic how diffi- I 

cult it usually is-! They I 

felt there was a greater like- I 
lihood of our finding it very I 
difficult to be tolerant with a I 
surly person than with a per- I 
son who is merely SILLY. I 
Surly is defined as uncivil, W 
showing unfriendly temper. | 
churlish. And as surliness is 
nonnally more subject to 
personal control than silliness, 
the Committee considered J 
surliness to be more open to I 
censure. i 

(Burly)—It’s not often that I 

-young women have I 

strong attraction for young I 
men. 421-19A I 

SWAG, n., a sagging movement, I 
a thief’s booty. I 

(Snag)—Experienced burglar ■ 
knows how to deal with. I 


airs. 

(Stagger)—Some boxei*s do 
this in the ring. 24-4 D 

A definite pointer to the correct 
solution was the word 
"*Somc”. Most boxers, even 
the best, are occasionally 
made to stagger during a 
bout, but only a limited num¬ 
ber of pugilists strut and 
swing themselves about with 
blustering self-confidence in 
the ring, 

(Stagger)—He^dy liquor some¬ 
times causes even self-con- 
trolled persons to do this. 

141-13A 

A self-con trolled person sel¬ 
dom consumes heady liquor in 
such quantities that it causes 
him to stagger, otherwise he 
could scarcely be described 
as a self-controlled person. 
That he may sometimes con¬ 
sume enough to make him 


82-29D 

j SWAGGER, v.i., to gi\e oneself 





SWAIN 

swagger which may only be 
to brag noisily is clearly a 
much more acceptable state¬ 
ment. In view of the adverb 
“sometimes**, 1 therefore, 
chose Swagger. 

(Stagger)—When we see a per¬ 
son this our first impressions 
are often wrong. 211-15A 

The -Committee, while admitting 
that when we see a person 
STAGGER our first impres¬ 
sions are sometimes wrong, 
could not agree that they are 
so frequently as often wrong. 
The possible causes of a per¬ 
son staggering are restricted 
and the true one is usually 
self-evident. Only in the case 
of a person staggering be- j 
cause of an illness unknown ] 
to observers our first impres- i 
sions are likely to be wrong. ' 
On the other hand, SWAG- I 
GER can be much more de- 1 
ceptive and its true cause I 
may lie deep in the mental | 
workings of the person con¬ 
cerned. At first sight we 
usually associate a ^swagger 
with extreme conceit, whereas 
it may well arise from an in¬ 
feriority complex and be a 
pathetic attempt to appear 
self-confident. 

SWAIN, n., a rustic, a lover, 
suitor. 

(Stain)—'Getting rid of an off¬ 
ensive one sometimes causes 
injury. 45-26D 

SWANK, v.i., show off, swagger; 
n., showing off. 

(Slack)—^Young man who is in¬ 
clined to do this is seldom 
popular with either his col¬ 
leagues or employer. 61-16A 

No matter what his age, the 
man who is popular with his 
colleagues is so not because 
of his Intellectual attain¬ 
ments or capacity for work, 
but for his personal qualities 
i.e., his presence, personality 
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and general behaviour. Hence, 
if he be likeable, a young 
man who is inclined to slack 
will be none the less popu¬ 
lar with his colleagues. But 
if a young man swanks, i.e., 
if he be conceited or unduly 
proud of himself, his vanity 
becomes odious to^ his col¬ 
leagues and he is indeed un¬ 
likely to be popular with 
them. As regards his em¬ 
ployers, if a man slacks he is 
soon likely to incur their deep 
displeasure and be dismissed. 
The word “popular.** there¬ 
fore, is inapt and illfitting in 
such circumstances as these. 
On the other hand, if he is 
inclined to swank, that is not 
sufficient ^ound for taking 
action against him, providing 
his work is satisfactory. 
Nevertheless, his exalted opi¬ 
nion of himself will assured¬ 
ly prevent his being any more 
“popular** with his employ¬ 
ers than he is with his col¬ 
leagues. Hence, Swank fitted 
this Clue much more closely 
than Slack. 

( Spank)—^Average youngster 
Is inclined to resent this from 
one of hi^ own age. 122-29D 

The normal youngster, I sug¬ 
gest, would surely resent a 
spank from one of his own 
age, because dignity would be 
outraged. Therefore, with the 
two-fold modification impos¬ 
ed on the Clue by “average** 
and “inclined** spank would 
have resulted in an under¬ 
statement. The subject being 
confined to the average 
youngster, at least the posi¬ 
tive assertion was called for, 
that he “resents a spank**. On 
the other hand, swanking by 
one youngster would not ne¬ 
cessarily humiliate another. 
Moreover, most youngsters 
are by nature vain and gen- 
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erally much given to show- i 
ing oflF. The resentment in 
this case would accordingly | 
be by no means so emphatic I 
or invariable. '• 

(Spank)—Healthy you^ster is \ 
seldom awed by this from 
grown-up 179-15A , 

The problem presented here 
occasioned an interesting re- i 
flection on human nature. It : 
ia fear of the blow itself that 
is apt to inspire one with ‘ 
awe. The Committee there- ! 
fore could not agree that a ; 
youngster least of all a heal- I 
thy youngster is ever awed by 
a SPANK from a grownup. , 
He may well be subdued by it 
but that is not the same 
thing. We accordingly held i 
that the word »eldoin in the 
Clue detracted from the apt- ' 
ness of this alternative. Turn¬ 
ing to SWANK we remarked ^ 
that just as one may be awed , 
by fear of a blow so may one \ 
be awed by people who are j 
possessed of greater influence i 
or powers than oneself or who 
are otherwise superior to I 
one. However, in this case j 
solvers were not concerned 1 
with any real superiority but j 
with mere swank, which a ' 
youngster is usually quick to i 
assess at its true value. Hence | 
our conclusion, that .swank 
from a grown-up seldom 
awes a healthy youngster. 
(Swack, Slack)—^Average man 
can little a afloed to-nowa¬ 
days! 428-20D 

SWAY, n., rule, domination; v.t., 
to rule, to influence. 

(Stay) —Mother-in-law’s some-' 
times causes quarrels between 
married couple. 27-19A 

(Stay)—^when bibulous guests 
do this at social functions 
they are apt to prove embar¬ 
rassing. 109-23A 
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(Slay)—Human nature may 
change, but the strong will al¬ 
ways this the weak. 271^24A 
(Stay) —When self-willed per¬ 
son is bent on some course, 
hov.^ difficult it usually is to 
this him. 341-40A 

Whether it is very hard to 
STAY" a self-willed person 
when he i.s bent on some 
course, depends on whether 
one has authority over that 
person and, if so, to what 
extent. It may be a very 
simple matter—perhaps mere¬ 
ly a question of issuing an 
order—to stay him, however 
self-willed ho is. Having due 
regard to the context, we 
felt it was reasonable to 
understand SWAY here in the 
figurative sense, as influeTic- 
ing the mind. Now to sway 
a self-willed person in this 
sense a very different mat¬ 
ter. “He that 'complies 
against his will is of his own 
opinion still, which he may 
adhere to, yet disown for 
rea.sons to himself best 
known.” 

(Slay, Stay)—Comparatively 
few people seem to realize 
how great is man’s power to 
this his fellows. 372-38A 

(Slay, Stay)—How often does 
an ill-chosen wife this a 
man’s career! 373-28A 

Let mo remind you here of my 
repeated warning not to 
overlook the obvious, or avoid 
it because it is obvious, in 
deciding on your Solution. 
That an ill-chosen wife does 
very often sway a man’s 
career, may, alas! be all too 
obvious: but that did not 
make SWAY inapt. We pre¬ 
ferred it to SLAY (meaning 
kill or destroy) and to STAY 
(meaning check) because a 
man’s career is continuous. 
His occupation may be chang- 
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ed, his ambitions modified,] 
but his career p:oes on until 
it terminates in his death (or, j 
perhaps, in retirement). i 

SWAYS, third person sing:, sway.} 
(Slays)—-Woman often this a! 
susceptible man’s ambitions, i 
185-22Aj 

The slaying of a man’s ambi-; 
tions denotes their utter des- ‘ 
truction. It is to be presum- j 
ed that a man has attained ' 
to a state of mental maturity ( 
and that he has spent some! 
years in his calling-. Is it tme, ■ 
even though he be susceptible, 
that a woman often causes 
him to throw it all up for that; 
matter, would if be, in her i 
own interests to do so. We 
(luestioned whether woman! 
could often achieve such a' 
complete change in a man j 
even if she desired and he i 
were susceptible. SWAYS, 
which did not go nearly so! 
far as SLAYS, need only 
mean influences. To influ- | 
ence a man’s ambitions may' 
well be to divert them along, 
a particular channel that pro¬ 
mises g'reater reward. 

SWEAR, v.i., to take oath, to u.se i 
bad language. 

(Sweat)—Rage often causes 
us to— 137-10A 

A little reflection should have 
satisfied the solver that it is 
unusual for mere rage in it¬ 
self to make us sweat. No, 
doubt, if a person is enrag- , 
ed while engaged in some i 
physical activity he is apt to 
put forth unnecessary excr- - 
tion and so may make him¬ 
self sweat, but this was to 
visualise special circumstan-: 
cos of which the Clue made ; 
no mention. EJven then, 
much would depend on the; 
climatic heat. C)n the other' 
hand, although the genteel 
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may refuse to face cold hard 
facts, realistic folk will 
scarcely deny that the aver¬ 
age person does often swear 
(if only to utter a harmless 
‘damn’)when he is in a rage 
(Sweat) — Pear sometimes 
causes people who are habi¬ 
tually cool to this. 193-lOD 
(Sweat)—When one is grumpy 
a little this sometimes helps 
to make one feel better. 

280-25D 

(Sweat)—The more tedious a 
task the more is it apt to 
make one this. 331-17D 

(Sweat)—People’s dignity oft¬ 
en tends to suffer when they 
do this. 354-15A 

Our preference was for 
SWEAR because we were re¬ 
luctant to say that people’s 
dignity even tends to suffer 
so frequently as often when 
they SWEAT, whether 
through mere heat or physi¬ 
cal exertion, or both. It may 
seem to do so in the opinion 
of some shallow-minded ob¬ 
servers, but wo thought such 
people ill-qualified to Judge 
true dignity. As for the .sweat 
of honest toil, one may per¬ 
haps be excused for quoting 
since it is here so apposite, 
that hackneyed phrase “the 
dignity of labour.” Possibly 
some of you felt that with 
SWEAR the Clue was in the 
nature of an understatement. 
If that were so, we certainly 
thought that with SWEAT it 
was more of an overstate¬ 
ment. For good or ill, swear¬ 
ing nowadays is not regarded 
as th(* voice or vulgar prac¬ 
tice it once was, and the mild¬ 
er swear-words are much 
more freely used in general 
conversation. In fact, it may 
be dignified to use those mild¬ 
er ones when vulgar people 
would be less restrained- 
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(Sweat)—Enviable are they 
who never have occasion to 
this at their work. 383-22D 
We were firmly of the opinion 
t^t people need not be en¬ 
viable who never have occa¬ 
sion to SWEAT at their 
work, even in hot climates! 
On the contrary, sweating is 
necessary for good health. 
Moreover, think of the sweat 
of honest toil, the satisfac¬ 
tion of getting a job well 
done by dint of sheer hard 
work. The Committee had 
little difficulty in selecting 
SWEAR as the Solution. 
(Sweat) — Boss who makes 
warkers——is seldom very 
popular with them 444-23 A 

SWEARING, pr. p. swear. 
(Sweating)—Sign of heat. 

30-7D 

SWEAT, v.i., to perspire, to la¬ 
bour. 

(Swear)—Clever counsel often 
causes a lying witness to. 

42-15D 

(Swear)—It is but natural that 
his work often makes ship’s 
stoker do this. 67-13D | 

At first sight it looked as ifj 
the solution of thii Clue could ! 
only be obtained by permu¬ 
tation of the two words, 
(Swear and Sweat. But pon¬ 
dering over it for sometime I 
realised the significance of 
the word natural. Thought it 
may be understandable, it 
cannot be said to be natural 
for a ship’s stoker to swear 
as a result of his work. He 
can. if he likes, easily get 
through his work without 
swearing. On the other hand, 
the very nature of his work 
is such that he cannot very 
well do it without sweating. 

I therefore preferred the solu¬ 
tion sweat to swear. 


SWEATS, third pers. sing. Sweat. 

(Swears)—One is seldom cool 
when one does this. 312-12D 

One is seldom cool when one 
SWEARS? That would be as 
much as to say one seldom 
swears when one is cool, and 
we were not prepared to say 
any such thing. The word 
one here clearly referred to 
the average person, , and 
alas! with all too many 
people swearing is a habit of 
speech. That they usually 
mean little or nothing by 
such swearing may be true, 
but that is beside the point 
so as as this Clue is 
concerned. The question that 
arose with the other Alterna¬ 
tive was, is one ever cool 
when one SWEATS? In our 
opinion the well-known 
phrase cold sweat provided 
an adequate answer. 

SWEEP, n., gamible on horse 
race etc. 

(Sleep)—Periodically brings 
many of us pleasant dreams 
of wealth. 49-8D 

The word ‘periodically,’ which 
means “at regular intervals’’ 
was a clear pointer to the 
correct solution, Sweep. 
Sleep no doubt occasionally 
brings us pleasant dreams of 
wealth, but not “periodical¬ 
ly.” There are, however, 
many Sweeps which are held 
at regular intervals and many 
of us who go in for these, if 
not all, indulge in pleasant 
dreams of prospective wealt;h. 

SWEEPS, n., pi. sweep. 

(Sweets)—Many women seem 
to have a Weakness for these. 

. .37-19D 

When studying the Clue, dis¬ 
cerning solvers spotted the 
significance of the words 
“seem to,’’ which pointed un¬ 
mistakably to the selected 
solution Sweeps. Had Sweet# 
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been intended* the Clue 
would have been worded as a 
definite statement, women's 
inherent weakness for sugary 
combustibles being indisput¬ 
able! That the fair sex takes 
a keen delight in sporting 
speculation is a more legend¬ 
ary assertion, but it is suffi¬ 
ciently well established to 
have given rise to such fami¬ 
liar 3a3dngs as “Most women 
are bom gamblers”. etc. 
Hence Sweeps, the colloquial 
contraction of “Sweepstakes,” 
seemed incomparably the 
more apt solution of this 
Clue. 

SWEETS, n., confectionery. 

(Sheets)—Careful people turn 
these down just before bed¬ 
time. 29-23A 

When considering the Clue, 
solvers who noticed the sig¬ 
nificance of those qualifying 
words, 'careful' and 'just' 
had no hesitation in reject¬ 
ing the possible Solution 
sweets. To begin with, sheets 
are turned .back and not 
'down', and in any case this 
turning takes place when a 
bed is made up, which is 
often long before bedtime. 
Again, it is not only 'careful' j 
people who turn the sheets ' 
back or down 'just before bed- { 
time', this being a necessary j 
operation which anyone about 
to retire to bed must perform. 
Because of these and other 
obvious,objections to Sheets 
the solution Sweets seemed 
incomparably the better selec¬ 
tion. For as we know, 'care¬ 
ful people*, i.e., people who 
take good care of themselves 
do decline or to put it collo¬ 
quially. turn down, offers of 
Sweets just before going to 
bed. 

SWELTER, v.i., to sweat exces¬ 
sively. 


(Shelter)—What we do during 
•Monsoon. 7-13D 

SWIM, v.i., to float and move 
through water. 

(Slim)—To help to preserve 
their figure many girls do 
this. 23-34A 

It is true that to improve their 
figure many fat girls do try 
to »lim. But a close scrutiny 
of the Clue directs one's at¬ 
tention to the word “pre¬ 
serve,' which seems over¬ 
whelmingly to favour the cor¬ 
rect solution. Swim. And 
swimming certainly does help 
to correct any tendency to¬ 
wards adiposity by exercising 
all the muscles of the body, 
thus helping to maintain 
those gnraceful feminine con¬ 
tours which inspired so many 
artists and sculptors. 

(Slim)—Unless one has strong 
constitution it is apt to be 
dapgerous to do this immoder¬ 
ately. 209-3 6 A 

Surely even if one has a strong 
constitution it is definitely 
dangerous to SLIM, that is 
reduce one's figure by diet 
or exercises, immoderately, 
because the tendency must be 
to undermine such a consti¬ 
tution. SWIM was in our 
judgTnent the better solution 
because it did not envisage a 
prolonged and enervating 
course of action like slimming 
but only a temporary strain 
on one's physical strength or 
muscles. We formed the opi¬ 
nion that, providing one does 
not have a weak constitution, 
one might take an immoder¬ 
ately long swim or indulge in 
immoderately strenuous 

swimming over a limited pe¬ 
riod without necessarily ex¬ 
posing oneself to any 
actual danger. On the other 
hand that such immoderate- 
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ness, as in most things, is apt 
to he dangerous we were ag¬ 
reed. Hence our choice of 
SWIM as according best with 
the moderateness of the state¬ 
ment propounded in the Clue. 

SWINE, n., person of greedy or 
beastial habits. 

(Shine, Whine)—Dissatisfac¬ 
tion with his lot sometimes 
tends to make a man this. 

306-36A 

Sometimes implying infrequen¬ 
cy rather than frequency, 
would by itself have much 
modified the proposed state¬ 
ment here. But the Clue did 
not go even so far as to say 
sometimes makes; it said that 
sometimes dissatisfaction only 

tends to make a man . 

We reasoned that dissatisfac¬ 
tion with his lot is more likely 
than would have been implied 
by these words to make man 
SHINE since ambition largely 
springs from such a source. 
‘*To be discontented with the 
divine discontent, and to be 
ashamed with the noble shame 
is the very germ of the first 
upgrowth of all virtue” wrote 
Charles Kingsley. Nor did we 
think that dissatisfaction with 
his lot no more than merely 
sometimes tends to make a 
man WHINE. Indeed it might 
be argued that all whining 
arises from dissatisfaction 
with one’s lot; and it cannot 
be denied that much whining 
does, even when we concede 
that dissatisfaction would be 
too mild a term to describe a 
man’s feelings under great 
hardships. We felt that the 
drastically modifying words 
sometimes tends made 
SWINE the best Solution, 
since clearly there is less 
likelihood of mere dissatisfac¬ 
tion with his lot making or 
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even tendihg to make a person 
a SWINE. 

SWING, n., a hanging seat that 
can be swung to and fro. 
(Sling)—Timid child is apt to 
be rather frightened by 
196-28A 

SWWON, n., to faint. 

(Spoon)—When inexprieiiced 

players-on the stage they 

are apt to look ridiculous. 

443-15A 

SWOPS, n., exchanges, barters. 
(Slops, Shops)—Children in 
particular delight to indulge 
in 70-27D 

SWOT, n., hard study, person who 
works hard esp: at learning 
(Scot)—iPertinacity is a marked 
characteristic of the average 
one. 204-28D 

(Scot, Shot)—A keen this sel¬ 
dom has much time for fri¬ 
volity. 3D9-39A 

SWOTS, pi. swot. 

(Scots)—Through their patience 
and industry they usually get 
on in the world. 

TACK, n., small sharp broadhead¬ 
ed nail of iron or copper; food 
(Talk)—Not much good if it 
lacks point. 16-16D 

(Talk, Task)—Great grief often 
makes people 4isinclined for 
any this. 279-27D 

We were doubtful whether 
great grief often makes peo¬ 
ple disinclined for any TALK 
or TASK. Any was rather 
sweeping in relation to these 
alternatives and, in our view, 
would here accorded more apt¬ 
ly with sometimes. TALK, 
with a near and dear friend or 
relative often helps to alle¬ 
viate great grief and frequent¬ 
ly proves a welcome outlet to 
pent-up unhappiness. Again, 
great grief often causes 
people deliberately to seek dis¬ 
traction in some TASK. Wit¬ 
ness the many women who 
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have been bereaved by the 
war. It is a matter of common 
knowledge and experience 
that intense unhappiness often 
makes people disinclined for 
any food, i-c., TACK, and 
that often a person in the 
throes of grief has to be coax¬ 
ed and wheedled into taking 
sustenance. 

TACKS, n., pi. tack. 

(Talks) —Those whi ch have 
good points seldom need much 
hammering in. 263-3ID 

That TACKS which have good 
I points are usually easy to 

I hammer in is a self-evident 

fact that needs no elucidation. 
If the substance into which 
the tacks in question are 
hammered is very tough or 
resistive then much hammer¬ 
ing may he needed, but such 
exceptions were allowed 
fur by phrasing of the 
Clue. We rejected TALKS 
on two counts. In the 
first place it is not talks, but 
their essential or good points 
which need to be hammered 
in, which is not what the Clue 
said when read in cunjunction 
with this possible Solution. 
Secondly, waiving this objec¬ 
tion and reading talks in the 
sense of good points contained 
in them we questioned the 
truth of the resultant state¬ 
ment. In our view the good 
points of talks frequently 
need a great deal of hammer¬ 
ing- in, an instance in point 
being numerous official talks 
on A. R. P., the essential fea¬ 
tures of which were long ig¬ 
nored or treated perfunctorily 
by those to whom they were 
addressed. 

tact, n., skilfulness in handling 
a difficult position without 
giving offence. 

(I^ct)—^Helps to avoid strife 
16-24A 
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(Tart) —Restaurant waiters 
are often called upon to dis¬ 
play. 62-3 6A 

(Fact) —^Arguments lacking 
this often do a cause more 
harm than good. 206-18D 
TAG, n., Children's game of chas¬ 
ing and touching. 

(Taw)—^A simple game with 
which more children are 
familiar. 73-33A 

Tag is a children’s game in 
which a child chases the 
remainder of a party trying 
to touch one of them. When 
this is achieved the child 
touched runs after all the 
others for a similar purpose. 
Taw is a game of marbles 
which requires some skill. I 
had little hesitation therefore 
in selecting Tag, to which the 
words “simple” and “most 
children” were pointers. Be¬ 
sides being a simple game Tag 
is played by most children 
both boys and girls. Whereas 
Taw is more popular among 
boys 

(Nag, Rag)—Jealousy some¬ 
times causes wife to this 
faithful husband. 290-8D 

Sometimes denotes infrequen¬ 
cy rather than frequency. And 
we felt that jealousy is much 
more likely to make a wife 
Nag a husband, he be faithful 
or otherwise, than would have 
been implied here by the word 
sometimes. For similar rea¬ 
sons, we regarded RAG as still 
less apt even when read as 
meaning scold or reprove 
severely. In our judgement 
TAG accorded best with the 
word sometimes in the Clue 
because jealousy is less likely 
to cause a wife to follow close¬ 
ly or persistently or to dog a 
faithful husband. For one 
thing it may well be a more 
difficult and would surely be 
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a more troxiiblesome thing- to 
do! 

Ta^gs, n., trite quotations of a 
familiar passage. 

(Toge) —iShallow-minded young 
persons are often greatly im¬ 
pressed by mere these. 

162-33A 

(Togs)—How ridiculous in¬ 
appropriate these are apt to 
make one seem! 235-22D 
That man (to say nothing of | 
woman) still sets too much 1 
store by clothes we acknow | 
ledged. But we felt that i 
solvers who chose TOGS i 
here greatly exaggerated | 
the effect of clothes that { 
are merely inappropriate > 
especially nowadays, when ' 
there are too many grimly im-1 
portant matters demanding > 
consideration for people to i 
concern themselves with such' 
trivialities moreover in ouri 
view the phrasing of the Clue j 
implied that one seemed ridi- ; 
culous to others rather than 
to oneself, because otherwise! 
the word ifee'l would surely : 
have been better than seem.! 
And the wearer of inappro-: 
priate clothes is usually i 
much less the object of! 
attention than he anxiously; 
imagines. TAGS impressed us | 
as being an ideal solution, i 
by way of illustration, 1 will 
mention but one of the many j 
persons who themselves seem j 
ridiculous by using inappro -1 
priate tags. He is the writer j 
to the public press who signs 
himself pro bono publico when 
widely embracing and elastic 
as the tag is, he cannot by the 
widest stretch of imagination 
reconcile it with his outpour¬ 
ings. But alas! how often does 
man when seeking to array 
himself in the robes of learn-1 
ing succeed only in donning I 
the fool’s cap. 


( Togs) —^Seldom have much 
appeal to academic minds. 

433-21A 

TAILOR, n., maker of garments 
(Bailor)—Is usually able to tell 
a good yarn 297-1OD 

i TAINT, n., infection. 

(Tount)—^We usually try to 
avoid the company of people 
we think may-us. 427-23 A 

TAJ, n., term applied as express¬ 
ing preeminence. 

(Raj)— Frequently coupled 
with “Mahal”. 27-36A 

TAKE, V. t., lay hands on, seize, ; 
adopt, obtain, apprehand. 
(Tome, Tape)—^Monkeys are 
particularly difficult animals 
to. 86-3D 

(Make)—persons lacking sense 
of humour are seldom able to 
this a joke. 192-15A 

In the course of our debate on 
this problem we remarked on 
the defference between wit 
and humour. The dictionary 
defines humour as less intelle¬ 
ctual and more sympathetic 
than wit, but the point with 
which we are concerned was 
the whereas to originate a 
good joke usually requires a 
sense of wit, to take joke 
usually requires a sense of hu¬ 
mour. Now although such a 
reflaction was scarcely irrele¬ 
vant I do not think it was 
essential for the correct solu¬ 
tion of this Clue. Much simple- 
er reasoning should have been 
adequate for the purpose of 
the solver. It surely needs no 
great powers of observation 
or understanding of human 
nature to be aware that al¬ 
most anybody can make a jo¬ 
ke which does not necessarily 
mean originate a joke. On thn 
other hand. the jocoso 
imagination, sympathy and 
tolerance that are implicit in a 
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sense of humour are usually 
required to take a joke again- ; 
St oneself. 

Make)—People who this a lot 
of trouble over a simple task 
are apt to be exasperating. 

1&9-32A 

Surely people who make a lot of 
trouble, especially those who 
do so over a simple task, are . 
definitely and invariably exas- ' 
perating-. Thus reasoning, 
we felt that MAKE called for 
a categorical assertion, or, 
in other words, the omission 
of apt to be from the Clue. ' 
People who only TAKE a lot 
of trouble over a simple task 
however are scarcely more 
than apt to be exasperating, 
because the degree to which 
others are affected depend.? 
on circumstances. 

APE, (Tame)—Most men th-nk 
themselves much harder to 
this than they really are. 

252-.30D 

We very much questioned 
whether even the contingency 
or possibility of their being- 
tamed is seriously considered 
by most men. And clearly it 
would have to be, in order for 
them to think themselves 
much harder to TAME than 
they really are. A cynic might 
of course, argue that most 
men are ultimately tamed, 
whether sooner or later being* 
dependant on how soon or late 
they get married. But the 
actual taming of men or the , 
difficulty of taming them was 
beside the point. The point 
was how hard men think they 
are to tame; and we could not 
agree that most of them (the , 
proportion specified in the j 
Clue) even think about it! 
TAPE means size up or figura¬ 
tively get the measure of,and 
one meaning of TAKE is 
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understand in a similar sense. 
The Adjudication Committee, 
males all, felt it only fair to 
admit that as a rule man while 
quick enough to brand woman 
a dissembler, is slow to realise 
how much he dissembles him¬ 
self! And as a rule still slower 
is he to realise how trans- 
parent his dissembling often 

is. Musing thus we decided 
that TAPE and TAKE were 
equally apt Solution. 

(Rake. Wake. Make. Fake) — 
Women are more inclined 
than men to this up scandal 
about a rival. 277-32A 

We considered that whether or 
not women are more inclined 
than men to RAKE or WAKE 
up .scandal about a rival was 
too open a question to genera¬ 
lize on, only comparatively 
few malicious types of either 
.sex being open to the charge 
and supporting evidence being 
difficult to adduce. The .same 
objection applied, in our view, 
to the Alternatives MAKE and 
FAKE. In view of the general¬ 
ly accepted notion that women 
as a sex lend a readier ear 
than men to scandal and are 
less scrupulous in repeating 

it, we thought it could truly 
be asserted that they are more 
inclined than men to TAKE 
up, i.e., to absorb and make 
the most of any current scan¬ 
dal about a rival. 

(Make)—People who seldonr 
this trouble seldom achieve 
very much. 288-5D 

Perhaps some of you argued to 
yourselves that people who 
seldom TAKE trouble never 
achieve very much. Genius 
has been described as an infi¬ 
nite capacity for taking pains, 
as one per cent, inspiration 
and 99 per cent, perspiration. 
And so it may well be as a 
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rule; but there are exceptions 
to the rule. Although he sel¬ 
dom takes trouble, a man may 
achieve much because his in¬ 
tellectual powers are great, 
or because he has a fair or 1 
natural bent for doing a 
particular thing, or because he 
is very rich. Thus we felt it 
would be wrong to say that 
people who seldom take trou-l 
ble never achieve very much. 
Nevertheless we agreed that 
they seldom do so, because the 
exceptions to the rule are very 
few. On the other hand, we 
seriously questioned whether 
it is so infrequently as seldom 
that people achieve much who 
seldom MAKE trouble. Such 
a theory would imply that, 
with very few exceptions, to 
achieve very much one must 
make trouble more frccjuently 
than seldom. Now we agreed 
that people who go to almost 
any lengths to avoid trouble 
often defeat^ their purpose, 
and that it may be good busi¬ 
ness and even right to make 
trouble. But we were not pre¬ 
pared to go so far as to say 
that people who seldom make 
trouble seldom achieve very 
much. A great deal would 
depend on circumstances, such 
as what they sought to achi¬ 
eve and their power of persua¬ 
sion. 

(Make)—^when one has had vio¬ 
lent disagreement with friend, 
it is usually best to this it with 
him afterwards. 300-20A 

(Make)—^when one is seriously 
worried how difficult it usually 
is to this a joke cheerfully! 

347-26A 

(Make)—Snobbish people are 
prone to this a lot of trouble 
over social trivialities. 

349-26A 

(Fake, Make, Rake)—.Most peo¬ 
ple seem only too ready to 
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this up lapses of persons thej 
dislike. 355-1 

Here the significant words wen 
most people seem and dislike 
MAKE up in this conteX 
means to invent, and it s 
closely resembles FAKI 
that we considered and re 
jected these Alternative 
jointly. The varieties oi 
individual temperamen 

may allow some people 
to invent lapses of person 
they dislike, but the statemen 
that most people, !• e., practi 
cally all of us seem onlj 
too ready to stoop to sue! 
practices would be, we agrccc 
too sweeping a condeni 
nation of human nature. 
RAKE implies digging deeply 
into somebody’s past, an ac 
tion taken, we felt, only h 
exceptional cases. If we loathe 
or hate a person bitterly we 
may go to such vindictive 
lengths to bring to light dis¬ 
creditable features of his pasi 
but the Committee considere( 
that most people woud certain 
ly not spend the requisite time 
and labour to show up persons 
they merey dislike . TAKE, 
however, suggest present ac* 
tion, and in this Clue meaais 
to seize hold of or stress. 
Generaly speaking, when we 
dislikt' people we are inclined 
to seek failings or short¬ 
comings in them and alas! 
most of us appear almost 
eager to seize hold of or to 
stress any lapses hy such 
persons. Reasoning on these 
lines, therefore, the Commit¬ 
tee agreed that TAKE was 
the most suitable -Solution to 
this Clue. 

TAKES, third pers. sing. take. 

(Makes)—Man sometimes gets 
reputation for genius simply 
because he—a lot of trouble 
over his work. 378-19A 
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We hesitated to say that a 
man even •ometimes gets a 
reputation for genius simply 
because he MAKES a lot of 
trouble over his work. Sure¬ 
ly some more substantial in¬ 
dication of genius would be 
necessary! On the other hand 
while conceding that a man 
is to say the least, unlikely 
to get a reputation for ge¬ 
nius simply because he 
TAKES a lot of trouble over 
his work, we did not think it 
was far from the truth to 
say that he sometimes does. 
Has not genius been describ¬ 
ed as 1 p.o. inspiration and 
99 p.c. perspiration? And, re¬ 
member, a man without a re¬ 
putation for genius is not ne¬ 
cessarily a genius. 

TAKING, p.p. take. 

(Making)-a lot of trouble 

over domestic affairs is often 
a habit with proud house¬ 
wives. 396-5D 

TAKINGS, n,, amount of money 
received. 

(Makings)—^Proceeds of the 
gaming table. 9-9D 

TALE, n., a story, anecdote, a 
reckoning number. 

(Talk)—Often stirs the ima¬ 
gination. 15-3 5 A 

(Sale)—Author's reputation is 
enhanced by a good one. 

19-26D 

(Talk)—If seriously defama¬ 
tory can easily ruin public 
man's career. 90-18D 

Talk is a vague term and may 
mean conversation among 
but a few people—even be¬ 
tween only two—^whereas 
Tale implies that a story pass¬ 
es from lip to lip, receiving 
widespread circulation. There¬ 
fore, having regard to the ad¬ 
verb *‘easily" in the Clue, 
which required that the de¬ 
famation should be extreme- 
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ly damaging, I chose Tale. 
The seriousness of a defama¬ 
tory statement lies in its re¬ 
petition. 

(Face, Fake, Race, Rake)— 
Shrewd judges are seldom de¬ 
ceived by one. 98-3 6A 

(Vale)—^A poet finds beauty in 
even the most melancholy 
one. 101-12A 

(Tall, Talk)—What one is told 
by a practised beggar is often 
pretty this. 104-14A 

(Talk)—Disjointed this is apt 
to be irritating. 175-14A 
The committee remarked that 
only TALK, or conversation, 
of a particular and by no 
means common nature is apt 
to (be irritating when it is dis¬ 
jointed. As a rule, talk com¬ 
monly heard—or overheard! 
—is of such a banal and pla¬ 
titudinous nature that its 
being disjointed is a matter 
of indifference to one. On the 
other hand, usually one's 
whole attention is devoted to 
a TALE and one expects to 
be entertained by it. Its being 
disjointed is, therefore, dis¬ 
appointing. Hence our deci¬ 
sion, based on the marked 
tendency, denoted by apt to 
for a disjointed TALE to be 
irritating. 

(Tile)—^As a rule, the brighter 
this is the more interest it 
evokes. 180-28D 

(Male, Gale)—'Impressionable 
women are prone to become 
overexcited by a fierce one. 

182-18A 

(Gale, Male)—'Injury caused 
by one is often irreparable. 

196-23A 

MALE was summarily dismiss¬ 
ed as being altogether too 
vague, at least compared 
with the other alternatives. It 
was chiefly because of the 
word injury in the Clue that 
we preferred TALE to GALE. 
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One speaks of injury in re¬ 
gard to living creatures or 
animate things. Damage, is 
the term used in regard to 
inanimate things. We felt it 
would be rash to assert that 
a gale causes irreparable in¬ 
jury to living creatures so 
frequently as often, although ’ 
it might often cause such i 
damage to inanimate things, ‘ 
like buildings or windows. . 
Most of you will readily . 
agree, however, that a tale 
or malicious report, often 
causes irreparable injury to a 
person, particularly in so far 
as his reputation is concern¬ 
ed. 

(Male, Sale)—Worldly women ' 
are usually adept at discern¬ 
ing true value of one. 

197-llA 

The dictionary defines worldly 
as exclusively or preponder¬ 
antly concerned with, or de¬ 
voted to, the affairs of this , 
life, especially to the pursuit 
of wealth or pleasure. So 
much for a worldly woman's 
aims. What of her powers as 
a judge of masculine charac¬ 
ter? She may well be able 
usualy to form shrewd opi- , 
nions of men, particularly of ' 
certain types, but that is by 
no means to say she is usual¬ 
ly adept at discerning the ; 
true value of a man. Dis¬ 
cerning the true value of the ' 
highly complex creature that 
is man must surely call for ; 
great powers of observation, I 
analysis and judgment. SALE , 
we rejected as being far¬ 
fetched and vague. It was ap¬ 
plicable here, if at all, only in | 
the popular sense of an occa- 
lion during the period of ; 
which a shop reduces its pri- ■ 
ees to effect a rapid disposal | 
ftf stock. But whereas the I 
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average woman is usually 
adept at discerning the true 
value of clothing or goods for 
the home, the word sale did 
not apply to particular arti¬ 
cles. Indeed, the whole 
phrase value of a sale seem¬ 
ed strained in this context. 
TALE we considered peculi¬ 
arly apt in its common inter¬ 
pretation of malicious report 
or piece of gossip. At di^ 
cerning the true value of 
such a tale we felt that world¬ 
ly women are usually adept, 
or thoroughly proficient. 

(Talk)—When this lacks conti¬ 
nuity it is apt to be rather te¬ 
dious. 223-34A 

(Male)—-Most women seem to 
prefer a romantic this to a 
realistic one. 349-26D 

We did not think the word 
seem played a very import¬ 
ant part in the Clue. Its 
chief justification was per¬ 
haps the masculine view that 
one seldom realty knows the 
mind of a woman and must 
perforce judge by appearan¬ 
ces! Proceeding, we reflected 
that women generally may 
like a man to have a certain 
amount of romance in his 
make-up; but whether, with 
their own strong streak of 
practicality and realism, they 
prefer a romantic MALE to 
a realistic one, was another 
matter. Be it noted, that ro¬ 
mantic male means one in 
whom romanticism is an out¬ 
standing feature, and it is 
very important from a 
woman's viewpoint that a 
male shall be a good bread¬ 
winner. More reasonable did 
we feel it to say that most 
women prefer a romantic 
TALE, which can be picked 
up and put down at will! 
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(Talk)—Charmer is usually 
able to engage one with inter¬ 
esting - 449-13D 

The word charmer as it occur¬ 
red in this Clue was primarily 
meant to be taken in the sense 
of a beautiful woman, as de¬ 
fined in the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary. Solver who ini¬ 
tially failed to attach this 
meaning fo this leading point¬ 
er word had, probably some 
difficulty in deciding upon 
the more appropriate Solu¬ 
tion. The Adjudicators found 
no valid reasons to suggest 
that merely because a woman 
was beautiful, she must be 
usually able to engage one 
with interesting talk^ unless, 
over and above her personal 
attractiveness she had some | 
additional qualifications. Fur- j 
ther, one who is inclined to | 
spend some time with a ; 
charmer, seldom thinks of her j 
capacity for engaging talk. \ 
In certain contexts, the word 
talk may mean the theme of ; 
gossip, but this sense is more j 
fully covered by TALE. For I 
the average person a tale reel- ! 
ed off by a beautiful woman i 
has always a peculiar attrac- j 
tion, and if the tale has some 
spicy or even some malicious ; 
gossip in it, as most tales i 
have, if becomes doubly at- ' 
tractive. Thus the assertion 1 
that a charmer is usually able j 
to engage one with interest¬ 
ing TALE was found most 
suitable in the circumstances. 

PALES, n., pi. tale. 

(Takes)—Those of angler are 
sometimes surprising. 7 6-27A 

(Males, Sales)—Shrewd women 
are able to assess these at 
their true worth. 92-27A 

(Taxes)—Heavy ones are hard 
to bear with patience. 93-1 ID 
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(Males)—Modern young wo¬ 
man has little liking for sen¬ 
timental ones. 12 5-19 A 

The average man is by nature 
:;entimental—a fact of which 
practical woman, modem or 
otherwise is well aware and 
seldom slow to exploit. The 
statement completed with 
Males would thus declare in 
effect that the modern young 
women has little liking for 
most men. Such a declaration 
is surely unacceptable. On 
the other hand, clearly the 
modern young woman has 
little liking for the sentimen¬ 
tal story which satisfied young 
woman even so recently as 
before the War. The marked 
trend in literature towards 
materialism is a plain indi¬ 
cation of this change in 
taste. 

(Dales, Dates, Sages, Sales) — 
Interesting and valuable 
knowledge can sometimes be 
learned from these. 126-26A 

(Tiles)—Women's these often 
evoke scornful laughter from 
men. 164-22D 

The committee thought that to 
say women's hats, i.e., tiles, 
often provoke men to scorn¬ 
ful laughter would be an 
exaggeration. Scornful they 
felt, was too strong a word 
to describe the humorous 
ironical and teasing male cri¬ 
ticism which the absurd, fan¬ 
tastic, and impractical fash¬ 
ionable head-gear of women 
is apt to evoke. On the other 
hand they considered scorn¬ 
ful an apt adjective in rela¬ 
tion to women's tales, since 
the latter are alas! prover- 
bialljr so often based on hear¬ 
say, idle gossip, fancy and 
personal emotionalism. 

(Taxes)—^Most of us strongly 
resent being made the sub¬ 
ject of unfair ones. 166-22A 
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(iMales)—Young: women are 
prone to believe any which 
flatter them- 189-22D 

(Taxes)—War naturally bring:s 
an abundance of new these. ' 
200-17A 

Our chief objection to the pos¬ 
sible solution TAXES was the 
word naturally in the Clue, 
which rendered the latter a 
sweeping* and unqualifled as¬ 
sertion. Whether or not a war 
bring’S an abundance of new 
taxes surely depends entirely 
on the nature of the war, i.c., 
whether it is a civil war, a war 
of aggression or defence, the 
extent of its scope and its 
probable duration, in relation 
to the existing finances of 
the country involved. In 
some cases not an abundance 
of new taxes, but one com¬ 
prehensive extra levy may ; 
well prove sufficient. On the I 
other hand, no matter what be 
the nature and scope of a 
war, it can safely be asserted 
that it will be the source of 
many stories. Stories of vic¬ 
tories and defeats, of indi¬ 
vidual heroism, treachery 
and suffering, stories of brut¬ 
ality and grim humour—in 
fact an abundance of new 
TALES. 

(Talks, Tasks, Taxes)—When 
these are too heavy they often 
defeat their purpose. 231-29A 
(Talks) —Children are seldom 
much impressed by these 
which lack imagination. 

369-32A 

TALK, v.t., to utter, converse 
about; v.i., to speak; n., con¬ 
versation. 

(Walk)—^Heat often robs one 
of all benefit. 80-14A 

With walk as the solution It 
would have to be sujpposed 
from the wording of the Clue, 

T submit, that the object of 
the Walk was physical or 
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mental benefit, not merely 
getting from one place to 
another. Now. in hot climates 
most people who take exer¬ 
cise on 'Shank's Mare’ choose 
the morning or evening, when 
heat can but rarely rob their 
promenades of all benefit. 
Talk was in my opinion the 
apter alternative. How often 
does figurative heat—^which 
may well be induced by heat 
In the literal sense (!) defeat 
the purpose of a talk, and 
even make matters worse! In¬ 
stance the many times this 
has occurred in conferences 
held to settle industrial dis¬ 
putes. 

(Walk)—That a person is con¬ 
ceited or vain is often reveal¬ 
ed in his or her. 84-8A 

With a man's Walk there is only 
the manner of it which can 
throw any light on his charac¬ 
ter. With his talk, that is fa¬ 
miliar conversation, there are 
both the manner and—fai* 
more important—^the matter- 
That a man is conceited or 
vain may •omotimes be re¬ 
vealed in his gait, but it is 
often revealed in his talk. 
This argument applies with 
equal force in the case of a 
woman. 

(Task)—Vulgar this is usually 
repugnant to persons of edu¬ 
cation. 99-1D 

What is a vulgar Task? I must 
confess that I aih unable to 
find a convincing example of 
one. It is questionable whe¬ 
ther the most menial or the 
most undignified form of oc¬ 
cupation can be called **yul- 
gar”. The vulgamess, suerly, 
can only be in the mind or 
outlook of the performer; for 
a refined person will see 
nothing low in disagreeable 
work, however repellant it 
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might be. But vulgar talk is in 
a different category. It is de¬ 
grading, coarse, low and un¬ 
necessary and it may truly be 
said that most persons of re¬ 
finement and education find 
it repugnant. ! 

(Walk)—Quiet one with a close i 
friend sometimes helps to I 
soothe jangled nerves. t 

12t)-23A 

The studied moderation in the [ 
words ‘sometimes helps* would ' 
to my mind have made the as¬ 
sertion completed by walk an • 
understatement. There can be . 
no doubt of the beneficial 
effect a walk has on the 
nerves, moreover, a quiet one . 
with a close friend may 'well 
include a helpful chat, and 
the implication is that the oc- ' 
casion and circumstances are 
altogether propitious. Clearly 
tnere would be no immediate 
pressure of (business or other 
jarring infiuences. Therefoi'c, 
to my mind, the probability 
of such a walk helping to 
soothe (if not, indeed, di¬ 
rectly soothing) jangled 
nerves would be much greater 
than is implied by the adverb 
“sometimes”. “Quiet talk** 
does not necessarily envisage 
the quiet surroundings nor 
necessarily the appropriate 
hour be inferred from the , 
phrase “quiet walk ** The time I 
may be untoward perhaps 1 
when the person whose nerves I 
are jangled has pressing busi- | 
ness in hand. Hence the mod- : 
erating phrase, “sometimes ! 
helps** was more in accord 
with the solution Talk. 

(Task)—Sometimes a pleasant 
one succeeds in diverting a 
lad *3 interest from question 
able pursuits. 130-31A 

(Walk)—How unfortunate is 
fhe errant husband who has a 
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tendency to do this in his 
sleep. 130-4D 

I wonder whether competitors 
who failed to solve this Clufe 
correctly were not persuaded 
to choose Walk because Talk 
was so manifestly apt. The 
folly of thus departing from 
commonsense has been pro¬ 
ved over and over again. 
True, Walk was not altogeth¬ 
er inapt, but it was clearly 
less apt than Talk, particu 
larly having regard to the 
adjective “errant** and the 
positive nature of the Clue- 
It must be unfortunate for 
any person to walk in his 
sleep. With Walk as the so¬ 
lution, in order to justify the 
specific reference to an er¬ 
rant husband one has to con¬ 
jure up circumstances which, 
to say the least would be un¬ 
usual. On the other hand, 
the link between a man being 
an errant husband snd also 
having a tendency to talk in 
his sleep is obvious. No fac¬ 
titious situation need be visu¬ 
alised to justify the observa¬ 
tion completed by this alter¬ 
native. 

(Task)—A trying one usually 
imposes a severe strain on 
one’s patience. 148-18A 

How many a human task proves 
trying! The Adjudication 
committee thought that if 
such a task usually imposes a 
severe strain on one*s pa¬ 
tience, then the average per¬ 
son must be more of a mar- 
tvr than is generally realised. 
The fact is however, that as 
a rule a trying task does not 
Impose such a strain on one’s 
patience* because it involves 
action with a definite pur¬ 
pose. A trying talk is surely 
much more calculated to im¬ 
pose a severe strain on one’s 
patience. Hence Talk as the 
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solution in view of the ad¬ 
verb^ “usually” in the Clue. 
<Tack)—Sometimes great care 
and patience are required to 
hammer a vital one home. 

161-CD j 

With TACK the words hammer , 

--one home would have had | 

to be read literally. The Com- I 
mittee o-bseiwed that even if 
great care and patience were j 
.sometimes required to decide 
where a particular task .should 
go and to make the prelimin¬ 
ary insertion, such tjuaiitie.'* ^ 
would certainly not be re¬ 
quired to hammer the tack 

home. Hammer - one home 

apumed its broader, m#‘tiipho- 
rical meaning with TALK. 
(Task)-—Man, the lordly crea¬ 
ture, is seldom deeply im- i 
pressed by any female’s 
this! l()5-r.D 

(Task)—Active minded people 
are apt to find commonplace 
this rather boring. 183-31A 
(Walk)—The average person 
has to this (juite a lot every 
day. 204-17A 

(Task)-—How ofttm is simple 
this absorbingly interesting! 

2'00-6D 

(Tale)—When one is feeling 
depressed lively this often : 
helps to cheer one up. 215-3D I 
(Walk)—-Many people have had i 
occasion to do this more .since , 
the war. 235-29D I 

(Tale)—^Usually more apprecL 1 
ated when expressed as con- ; 
cisely as possible. 263-30A | 
As Anatole France has pointed | 
out in one of his literary anec 
dotes the w’hole story of man¬ 
kind can be expressed in the 
sentence. They were bom, 
they suffered and they died”. 
But most of us being endo\^ 
ed with the mixed blessing of 
inquisitiveness we like the 
historians, biographers and 
fictionwriters to tell us in 
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what circumstances were thei 
characters born, how the 
suffered and in what manne 
they died. Particularly is th 
so in the field of fiction an 
we did not think, therefore 
that conciseness of expressio 
is a virtue which the averag 
reader of tales either appr< 
ciates or desires. Were sue 
conciseness sought and ^ppr< 
ciated by the general readin 
public a discursive tale sut 
as Gone With .The Win 
would nev^or be a best-sclle 
One has only to think of tt 
number of jokes, tradition; 
and contempoiary, made i 
connection with public speal 
ors to realise that the averac 
person ij predisposed to coi 
sidor long speeches borin 
Whether in lectures, oral bi 
sinc's.s reports or ofhei 
speeches we tend to find lonj 
windedness tedious. It is tl 
essential matter rather thj 
the manner of its cxprossi( 
In which w'c are chiefly into 
c.rtcd. In the case of a fe 
gifted orators, of course, v 
do enjoy skilful decor; 
tion of the subject matte 
but we thought it could righ 
ly be said that usually 
TAT.K is more appreciate 
when expre.ssod as concise 
as pos.sible. 

(Walk)—^Women are usuall 
more mincing in their th 
than men. 286-21 

(Walk)—One can often te 
that a person is agitated I 
his this. 291-29 

(Sulk, Walk)—Habitually a 
tive minded persons usual 
rather this quickly. 311-36 

(Task)—How often is the rei 
son an employee is favouril 
with boss simply that he ca 
do this well! 316-39 
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Since as a rule the main reason 
why a boss continues to em^ i 
ploy a man is because the lat- ’ 
ter does his work satisfacto¬ 
rily, there seemed no point ‘ 
either in the word simply or 
in the exclamation mark read , 
in conjunction with the pos¬ 
sible Solution TASK. After , 
all, if an employee is a g-ood ' 
worker and for that reason 
is in his employer’s good 
looks, surely that is a very 
natural and understandable 
consequence. TALK, in our 
view, was clearly the better 
answer here, because read in 
conjunction with this Solu¬ 
tion both the word simply and 
the exclamation mark had 
point; and also because it can 
reasonably be asserted that 
many an employee with a gift 
of the gab does succeed in 
ingratiating himself with his 
boss by means of a fluent and 
flattering tongue, 

(Walk)—If drink shows itself . 
clearly in a man’s this, he’s 
probably had too much 

32(>-43A 

We found it hard to conceive of 
a situation in which a man 
would not have had too much 
to drink if drink shov/ed itself 
clearly in his WALK. If > 
drink shows itself clearly in 
a man’s walk he must to some 
extent have lost control of 
himself which, in normal cir¬ 
cumstances, is obviously un¬ 
desirable. We therefore felt 
that this Alternative would 
have made an understatement 
of the Clue in view of the , 
word probably. On the hand 
hand, the very purpose of a | 
drink may well be to buck one I 
up, and surely a man need not 
have had too much if it mere- | 
ly makes his conversation 
more cheerful. But we I 
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thought the word clearly 
pointed to something more 
than mere cheerfulness and 
agreed that if drink shows it¬ 
self clearly in a man’s TALK 
he has probably had too 
much. 

(Tale, Walk)—There is seldom 
much pleasure to be derived 
from rambling this. 34 7-28D 

Seldom much pleasure to be de¬ 
rived from a rambling 
WALK? We certainly could 
not accept that suggestion. 
Surely, with many of us a 
rambling walk in the country¬ 
side is one of the most plea¬ 
sant diversions. Nor could we 
agree that there is so infre¬ 
quently as seldom much plea¬ 
sure to be derived from a 
rambling TALE. Some of the 
world’s best sellers fall with¬ 
in this category. And under¬ 
stood as address or lecture, 
we questioned whether TALK 
applied very aptly. It was 
TALK in the sense of ordina¬ 
ry conversation that in our 
view provided the best Solu¬ 
tion here, and we felt that 
most of you who have had 
much experience of people 
who ramble in their conversa¬ 
tion would agree, 

(Walk)—Apparently people to¬ 
day are inclined to this less 
than a generation ago! 

370-18A 

Only apparently inclined to 
WALK less ? Surely, with 
road, rail and air transport 
operating on a scale incom¬ 
parably greater than a gener¬ 
ation ago, people obviously 
do walk less today, and the 
categorical statement was 
called for with this Alterna¬ 
tive. We thought TALK ac¬ 
corded better with the guard¬ 
ed and rather indefinite 
phrasing in the due. Where¬ 
as we were not prepared to 
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be as emphatic on the point 
as in our discussion of 
WALK, we were of the opi¬ 
nion that today people are 
apparently less inclined to 
talk than they were a g’enera^ 
tion ago. Certainly the occa¬ 
sions for conversation seem 
fewer what with the radio, 
the cinema and other such di¬ 
versions. 

(Walk)—Probably most of us 
tend to this more slowly as we 
become middle aged. 375-17A 

Only probably, only most of us, 
only tend to WALK more 
slowly as we ibecome middle- 
aged? The Committee felt 
that the triple qualification 
unduly modified the state¬ 
ment completed by this Al¬ 
ternative, and that it would 
be truer to say more definite¬ 
ly that we do at least lend to 
walk more slowly as we be¬ 
come middle-aged. Probably 
introduced an element of 
doubt into the assertion, 
whereas surely there can be ! 
little doubt that nomally our ! 
muscles begin to soften and \ 
our joints to stiffen as we be- | 
come middle-aged! But do our \ 
tongues? The Committee felt | 
that TALK rather than I 
WALK called for the triple | 
qualification here. When we ! 
reach middle-age our minds \ 
should be more mature and j 
we should choose—and utter j 
—our words more carefully I 
and with a greater sense of i 
responsibility. But mindful of 
some middle-aged people who 
gabble like geese, the Com¬ 
mittee approved of the mark¬ 
ed restraint and allowance for 
exception in the statement 
that probably .most of us 
tend to talk more slowly as 
we become middle-aged. 


TAME 


(Task)—Boys often revel in— 

I from which girls recoil! 

378-23A 

(Tale)—When mature we are 
often revolted by kind of this 
which amused us when 
young. 386-6D 

(Walk)—Old people are apt to 
find-^with children speedi¬ 
ly exhausting. 421-16D 

(Walk)—Whether or not a wo¬ 
man has designs on a man is 

often revealed in her- 

450-17D 

TALKER, n., one who talks, esp. 
one who talks overmuch. 
(Walker)—On holiday excur¬ 
sions the companionship of a 
good one is nearly always en¬ 
joyable. 149-14D 

TALKS, n., pi. talk. 

(Tales)—Telling ones are a re¬ 
gular feature of wireless pro¬ 
grammes. 70-9 D 

(Tales, Tasks)—The most inter¬ 
esting these are inspired by 
personal experience. 187-23A 
It is indisputable that many of 
the most interesting TALES 
are purely imaginary or bas¬ 
ed on recorded facts or his¬ 
tory, and are in no way in¬ 
spired by personal experience, 
in our judgement TALKS was 
■more consistent with the 
sweeping and unequivocal 
words, *‘the most interesing.'' 
surely the most interesting 
conversationalists are those 
who speak from wide and rich 
personal experience. TASKS 
was felt to be too far-fetched, 
at least compared with the 
other alternatives. 

TAME, adj., subdued, rendered 
TOntle. 

(Game, Lame)—^As a rule crea¬ 
ture that is this has little 
chance of surviving in jungle. 

93-35A 

At one time or another in their 
lives, I submit, many if not 
most jungle creatures receive 
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some at least temporarily 
crippling hurt. In my opinion, 
therefore, the alternative 
Lame was too sweeping. On 
the basis of this reasoning. 
Game interpreted as Lame 
was incidentally ruled out. 
Game was susceptible of two 
other interpretations, hunted 
and spirited. The latter was 
oibviously inapt. And if as a 
rule creatures hunted either 
for game or food had little 
chance of surviving they 
would soon be extinct, a con¬ 
tingency that is clearly out of 
the question. There remained 
the solution Tame. That the 
jungle must be fraught with 
peril for a tame creature is 
indi^utable. What had to be 
considered was whether such 
a creature would not inevit¬ 
ably be doomed. A little co¬ 
gitation, however, should, I 
suggest have satisfied the 
thoughtful solver that the cor¬ 
rect solution was consistent 
with the phrase “as a rule” 
and the word “little” in the 
Clue. Instances are by no 
means wanting of tame crea¬ 
tures taking to a wild life and 
surviving. Many a cat has 
done so. 

(Take, Tape)—Man easy to 
——seldom goes very far in 
life. 43t)-21D 

TAN, n., the bronze of sun-burnt 
skin. 

(Tin)—'Some people deliberate¬ 
ly suffer acute discomfort in 
order to acquire this. 347-39A 

TIN in this context clearly 
meant money, and we thought 
the pertinent question here 
was; would one say that only 
some peotple deliberately suff¬ 
er acute discomfort in order 
to acquire money? In our 
opinion, the word tome was 
weak in the statement com¬ 
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pleted by TIN and the word 
most would have been more 
to the point. The number of 
people who deliberately suffer 
acute discomfort in order to 
acquire a sunburnt appear¬ 
ance is Oibviously smaller, and 
we therefore selected TAN as 
agreeing better with the word 
tome in the Clue. 

TANK, n., a reservoir or large 
cistern. 

(Tack)—^Uncomfortable thing 
to sit on. 25-19D 

Obviously neither a water nor 
an oil tank makes a comfort¬ 
able seat. And on account of 
its restricted space and pecu¬ 
liar motion a military tank is 
also clearly an 'uncomfort¬ 
able thing to sit on.' My 
choice of tank was further 
strengthened by the rejection 
of tack on the grounds that, 
to justify its selection, the 
latter called for a much more 
pointed word than 'uncom¬ 
fortable'. 

iTANS, v.t., beats, thrashes. 

, (Taps)—Even when child is 
I very naughty fond parent 

seldom-him. 312-23A 

To call a parent merely fond 
who, even when his child is 
very naughty, seldom so much 
as TAPS him, would surely 
: be putting a great strain on 

j the word fond in this context, 

j Such a person may well be 

! suffering from softness of 

head rather than of heart! 
On the other hand to tan is 
to beat, to thrash; and to say 
that even when a child is 
very naughty a fond parent 
seldom TANS him was in our 
opinion a much more accept¬ 
able statement. 

TAP, v.i., to draw information 
from; a light blow. 

(Tip)—What detectives often 
do when seeking evidence 




TAP 


TAPE 


about a suspect's movements. borrow money from someone 
81-32A or to try and elicit certain in- 

(Tag)—Detectives have to be formation from a person by 

exceedingly cautious how direct or indirect questions, 

they "-" a possibly inno- In both these senses we con¬ 
cent suspect. JU-19D ! sidered it could truly be said 

(Rap, Jap, Sap)—China is that attempts to tap us do 

liable to be shattered by this. ' sometimes anger us. 

150-23A I (Tip)—Youngsters seldom take 

The last two named alternatives j much notice of one from 

were considered to be far- ' their mothers. 239-35A 

fetched—at least as compar- | (Tip)—Sensitive people are 
ed with Tap and Rap. Of | seldom able to this a person 

these. Tap was adjudged to I without feeling'embarrassed, 

be the apter because it means j 373-34D 

a gentle blow and the Clue i TAPE, n., a strip of linen or cot¬ 
read ^^liable to bo shattered”. 1 ton cloth. 


Earthenware or porcelain 
known as china is extremely 
delicate and it would surely 
(be understating the case to 
say that it is only liable to be 
shattered by a rap or sharp 
blow. 

(Tax)—Attempts to this us 
sometimes make us angry. , 
202-24D i 

Debating this Clue we were i 
agreed that the word at- * 
tepts was awkward and ill- j 
fitting .in relation to one 
meaning of the possible solu- j 
tion TAX, i.e., in the latter's 
sense of a levy. Governments 
and kindred legislative bodies 
do not attempt to tax the pub¬ 
lic. They either decide defi¬ 
nitely for or against certain 
forms of taxation. And it is 
the implementing of taxes 
which we consider to be un¬ 
justified or unfeir that makes 
us angry. In its other sense, 
to tax means to make de¬ 
mands on a person's ability, 
powers, memory, resources, 
etc., and we felt that in the 
given context the word tax in 
this sense was much too in¬ 
definite and loose. The ex¬ 
pression TAP, in its two col 
loquial meanings which were 
applicable here, means to 
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I (Type)—Red this is conspicu- 
t ous in many official docu 
; ments. 53-36 A 

1 (Tame, Take) —It's usually 
easier for boss who's ris(»M 

from the ranks to-trouble- 

making employee, 426-28A 

Perhaps some competitors 
thought that TAME meant 
handle or deal with. But this 
interpretation is not justified 
even by com men usage TAME 
is defined as subdue, curb, re¬ 
duce to submission, humble. 
And in our view TAME seem¬ 
ed foiced in this context. 
After all, there need not ne¬ 
cessarily be anything wild or 
untamed about a trouble¬ 
making employee. He mignt 
be spineless, and yet be a 
trouble maker. There are 
many ways in which an em¬ 
ployee can make trouble-^ 
perhaps by reason of his 
being too tame! On the other 
hand TAPE which means size 
up or sum up seemed to as 
an ideal Solution. After all, a 
boss Who has risen from the 
ranks has himself been 
through the mill, and his ex¬ 
perience as an emplogee in 
all probability enables him 
better to appreciate the hopes 
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and frustrations of his own j 
employees — trouble-making | 
or otherwise I | 

’APED, p.p. tape; sized up. | 

(Tamed, Taxed)—As a rule i 
shrewish type of woman is | 
soon this by man of the | 
world. 315-16D , 

TAPES, third pers. sing. tape. I 
(Takes, Tames)—Man often ■ 
thinks he—a wife when the | 
reverse is the case! 376-28A | 
TAPES was clearly intended in | 
the sensei of sums up, and we j 
considered that in this sense ; 
it was an apt Solution. Lord- i 
ly man, we felt, does often la- | 
hour under the pathetic delu- ' 
si on that he has a wife taped 
when in fact it is she who has , 
him taped—and probably ! 
knows him better than he ' 
knows himself! and it may 
well suit her book to keep 
him in ignorance of the fact, 
the better to exploit her 
knowledge. Just as “man's 
love is of man’s life a thing 
apart”, so also is his interest 
in woman generally speaking! 
whereas man is apt to be 
“womfxn’s whole existence”— 
or a large part of it. While 
woman studies Her man, is 
not he, the bread-winner, 
often more occupied in pro¬ 
viding for her and their fami¬ 
ly? Not to mention his other 
masculine pre-occupations! So 
much for TAPES, TAKES 
was deemed less apt because 
of the words when the .re¬ 
verse is the case. We felt it 
less likely that the man would 
think himself the prime mov¬ 
er or the more active agent 
in the promotion of a mar¬ 
riage when in fact that role 
was played by the woman. In 
our view TAMES was least 
apt here. The word has far- 
reaching implications and we 
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could not for a moment be¬ 
lieve that men who are tamed 
by their wives often think 
they really “wear the trous¬ 
ers” and in fact tame their 
wives. With rare exceptions, 
hen-pecked husbands are alas! 
only too conscious of their 
position. 

(Gapes)—It’s not often that 

strictly brought up child- 

434-12D 

TAR, n., a thick, black oily sub¬ 
stance distilled from coal. 

(Car, Jar)—Often the indirect 
cause of damage to motor 
tyres. 43-lOD 

Solvers who spotted the si^ifi- 
cance of the words “indirect 
cause” had no hesitation in 
rejecting Car and Jar, .since 
it would be difficult to deny 
convincingly that both are di¬ 
rect, rather than indirect 
causes of damage to tyres. On 
the other hand, Tar is often 
indirectly the cause of such 
damage inasmuch as when it 
is in a melting condition, this 
substance sticks to motor 
tyres, and thus attracts flints 
and any other sharp metals 
which may be on the road 
surface, the result being that 
tyres are often punctured or 
cut through the agency of 
that contact. 

(Tan)—It ts sometimes difficult 
to remove this from one’s 
skin without injuring the lat¬ 
ter. 67-18D 

(Jar)—Keeps many things in 
good condition. 258-21A 

Doe.s a JAR as such keep 
many things in good condi¬ 
tion? Surely not. When it 
is sealed down and rendered 
airtight, and perhaps a va¬ 
cuum has been created inside, 
then the contents of the jar 
may be kept in good condi- 
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tion. But then it is not jar 
as such that keeps the thing 
in good condition. The same 
effect could be achieved with 
any other vessel, such as a tin 
or can, providing the same 
measures were taken. In 
other words, it is the airtight 
condition, or the vacuum, 
that keeps the things in good 
condition. If the jar were 
merely covered with paper 
tied on ox were otherwise 
loosely covered, then some 
preservative would normally 
be required to keep the con¬ 
tents in good condition. On 
the other hand, TAR is a 
well-known and widely used 
preservative, particularly for 
wood and iron; and merely by 
.being applied in the normal j 
way it keeps many things in 
good condition. 

(Car, War)—-But for this we 
should probably have far 
fewer good roads. 360-30D 

War was rather easily rejected. 
From a narrow viewpoint 
cases could be quoted of new 
roads being blazed and exist¬ 
ing roads improved to facili¬ 
tate the transijort of war ma¬ 
terials and men, but a wider 
outlook would reveal the large 
number of roads severely 
damaged, some even beyond 
repair, by modern warfare, 
which could out-tbalance those 
built during the war. Further¬ 
more, speaking in a general 
sense, war-time roads were 
not erected with a view to 
permanency but simply for 
strategy and expediency, and 
therefore they could not al¬ 
ways be called good roads. 
We felt that CAR had more 
claims to selection, for un¬ 
doubtedly the advent of me¬ 
chanical transport has neces¬ 
sitated the provision of 
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■mooth, wide and enduring 
thorou^fares. But in this 
'Clue we agreed that probably ' 
did not go far enough, for 
few reflective people will 
deny that the popularity bl 
motor transport has made the 
provision of good roads es¬ 
sential and possible. TAR 
was, we considered, the most 
apt Solution to this Clue, for 
in various ways this forms i 
the basis of many good roads 
all over the world. We also 
agreed that probably was jus¬ 
tified in this connection, for 
while the need for a tar sub 
stitute is not clamant at tht 
present time, had it been so 
we cannot say for certain that 
the scientific brains of the 
world would have produced 
one. 

I TARDY, adj., slow, late, slug- 
! gish, out of season, 

j (Hardy)—Persons who are by 

I nature-often exasperate 

those who are not! 419-22A 
I TARNISH, n., a dull lustre or dis- 
i colour by oxidation, 

j (Varnish)—This is often diffi' 

I cult to remove from wood- 

; work without injuring the 

latter. 150-18 A 

TARRY, v.h, to wait, linger. 
(iMarry)—Lover who fears his 
fiance may change her mind 
about marrying him should 
not do this. 129-10A 

(Marry)—Ambitious younpf 
man in poorly paid job is 
seldom keen to this. 192-15D 

(Tardy, Harry, Hurry)—Busy 
shop-keepers are apt to be¬ 
come impatient witb custom¬ 
ers who tend to-unrea¬ 
sonably. 419-22D 

TART, adj., sharp, acid, cutting; 
n., fruit pie. 

(Dart)—This is sharp. 24-5A 
“This is sharp” was a definite 
statement and noting this all 
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sharp solvers put their shirts i 
on tart as the correct solu- i 
tion, a literal dehnition of 
this word being: *sharp/ Those 
who selected dart overlook¬ 
ed that the wording of the 
Clue implied a permanent 
condition of sharpness. Had 
the wording been “This is i 
usually sharp” I, too. should | 
have darted for “dart”. I 

(Taut) — Repressed worry | 
makes many a man this in his ! 
manner. 129-5D ; 

Surely there must be few in- ! 
stances in which repressed 1 
worry does not make a man 
taut in his manner. I there¬ 
fore thought that ‘many a 
man* would have understated 
the case with Taut as the 
solution. .On the other hand, 
Tartness, I suggest, is by no 
means such a common reac¬ 
tion to repressed worry. It 
presupposes a limit to self- 
control which, one may con¬ 
fidently hope, is far from 
being general among mankind. 
Hence my choice of Tart as 
belnig more consonant with 
the adjective “many** in the 
Clue. 

(Taut) — Self-consciousness 
sometimes makes highly- 
strung person this. 250-31A 

Some might argue that a high¬ 
ly-strung person is virtually 
always TAUT; that highly- 
strung and taut mean almost 
the same thing. But surely 
this would be going too far. 
Highly-strung people must 
have their relaxed moments 
However, we were sure that 
selfconsciousness usually, ra¬ 
ther than only sometimes, 
makes a highly-strung person 
taut, TART means acid, cut¬ 
ting. biting. It may well seem 
parsidoxical that self-con¬ 
sciousness, which springs 
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from shyness or lack of confi¬ 
dence in oneself, should make 
a highly-strung person tart. 
But that it sometimes does 
we were convinced by our 
own experiences. Probably 
such tartness is meant to dis¬ 
tract attention from the self- 
consciousness and is a form 
of self-defence. 

TASK, n., an imposed piece of 
work, something to be learnt. 

(Talk)—Slacker always wastes 
time on this. 3-26D 

(Talk, Tack)—Man is usually 
the happier if his daily this 
is well varied. 167-13D 

(Talk)—Severe one is often 

I given as a corrective to er¬ 
rant youngster. 219-2 5 A 

One says a talk is given (as to 
an audience) when it is a 
lecture in the strictly literal 
sense and not in the sense of 
scolding. One does not say a 
severe talk, as the term was 
clearly suggested in this con¬ 
text, is given to an errant 
youngster, but that he is giv¬ 
en a severe “talking to.** The 
words in quotation marks 
must not be separated. How¬ 
ever that was not our only 
objection to TALK; we felt 
then an errant youngster is 
usually, rather than merely 
often, given a severe talking 
to. On the ground that he is 
less likely to be given a se¬ 
vere TASK, we held that this 
alternative was more in keep¬ 
ing with the degree of fre¬ 
quency denoted by the adverb 

often. 

(Talk)—-Congenial this often 
helps us to forget our little 
worries. 359-19A 

The Committee considered that 
TALK in this context would 
amount to an understate¬ 
ment, for the spirit motivat¬ 
ing. such a discussion would. 
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it was felt, more frequently 
than often at least help us to 
forg’et our more trivial anxie¬ 
ties. TASK was agreed to be 
more apt here, for the dis¬ 
traction afforded by its con¬ 
geniality would be less sus¬ 
tained than that exercised by 
a chat. In the latter our 
minds would be functioning 
almost unceasingly on the 
subject of discussion whereas 
in the former there might 
well be scope for reflection 
on other matters than the 
task in hand, when our 
thoughts might automatically 
return to our little worries. 

(Talk)-that flatters a wo¬ 

man often makes strong ap¬ 
peal to her.- 405-15D 

TASKS, n., pi. task. 

( Talks) —Schoolmasters who 
make these interesting gets 
the best results. 39-27A 

(Tasks)—^Usually far le.ss ar¬ 
duous when undertaken sys¬ 
tematically. 230-161) 

TASTE, n., sensation by means of 
the tongue and palate, relish, 
flavour, fine discrimination 
and a .sense of the good and 
beautiful v.i., to make trial 
of, to experience the sensa¬ 
tion of tasting. 

(Waste, Haste, Baste)—What 
a chef is obliged to do fre- : 
quently when preparing a big i 
banquet. 82-171) : 

Baste I rejected because usual- : 
ly a chef would not have to | 
perform such a menial task. | 
There is no hint of banquet j 
being givea at short notice 
or of any other reason of 
hurry, so Haste seemed simi¬ 
larly unsuitable. Whether a 
chef is “obliged to waste 
frequently*^ when preparing 
a big banquef is debatable. 
Unquestionably, however, one 
of his most important occu¬ 
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pations vrould be frequently 
to taste the various dishes in 
course of preparation. 

(Caste)—East and West, admis¬ 
sion into cultured society is 
largely governed by a per¬ 
son’s this 128-15A 

As used in regard to the people 
of the West, the term Caste 
applies in a modified sense to 
social distinctions of an here¬ 
ditary and more or less ex¬ 
clusive nature. Few solvers, 
I feel, could have hesitated 
very long before deciding 
that either in the East or in 
the West caste distinction.^ 
alone no longer largely gov¬ 
ern a person’s admission into 
cultured society. Indeed, it 
may well be that cultured so¬ 
ciety is universally le.s.? 
bound by purely caste distinc¬ 
tion than are other classes. 
In truly cultured society to¬ 
day it is the man himself 
and his ideas rather than hi.s 
background that counts. 
There can be a wealth of 
meaning in the term Ta»te. 
Among its dictionary defini¬ 
tions is: “Faculty of discern¬ 
ing and enjoying beauty or 
other excellence especially in 
art and literature; choice of 
language, conduct, etc. dic¬ 
tated by or seen in the light 
of this faculty.” Surely it is 
taste as here broadly defined 
which both in the East and 
West largely governs a per¬ 
son’s admission into cultur¬ 
ed society. 

(Haste, Waste)—Evidence of 
this in artist’s work is often 
only discernible to experts. 

295-15D 

In considering this Clue it had 
to be borne in mind that the 
term artist is applicable to a 
person who practises any of 
the fine arts and not solely to 
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)ne who paints or sketches, i 
Mindful of this, we did not ’ 
hink either HASTE or | 
tVASTE were very apt Alter- i 
latives here. HASTE in the 
jxecution of any of the fine 
irts, certainly in poetry, ; 
painting and sculpture, we ■ 
Felt, is often discernible to 
others besides experts. There ■ 
are many intelligent and 
knowledgeable people inter¬ 
ested in these subjects who 
yet cannot be termed ex¬ 
perts. With regard to 
WASTE, we thought that 
read in conjunction with this 
^.Itemative the Clue under¬ 
stated the case. In our view 
evidence of waste in an art- 
it’s work is usually, rather 
than merely often, discernible 
only to experts, because 
wraste in this connection in¬ 
volves technicalities of artis¬ 
tic form and technique which , 
few but experts are sufficient¬ 
ly instructed in. TASTE is 
the faculty of discerning or 
executing beauty and intellec- i 
tual excellence, and we 
thought it could reasonably 
be contended that the execu¬ 
tion of this faculty in an art¬ 
ist's work is often only dis¬ 
cernible to experts. It is par¬ 
ticularly true of music and 
sculpture and, in many cases, 
of the other fine arts. For 
instance, it was only the ex¬ 
perts who discerned taste in 
the first paintings of the . 
French Impressionists and it 
was many years before their 
/crdict was endorsed by art , 
patrons and the general pub- j 
lie. I 

TED, p.p. taste. 

’ested)—How new dish is 
usually tried by chef. 3-3D 
TY, adj., pleasant to the 
taste. 


TATTLE 


(Nasty)—^Providing it be 
effective we do not greatly 
mind if medicine is this 
or not. 90-13A 

(Nasty)—Observant hostess 

can usually tell from guest's 
manner when he finds his 
food this. 300-22D 

Our reaction here was that a 
guest would be sadly lacking 
not only in manners but in 
natural grace if he did not do 
his best to conceal the fact 
that he found his food NAS¬ 
TY. That is, of course, unless 
the guest were a very close 
friend of the hostess and 
could be absolutely candid 
without giving offence, or 
the circumstances were ex¬ 
ceptional. As a rule, it is 
perhaps above all else requir¬ 
ed of a guest that he shall be 
polite and courteous; and 
even if he found his food 
utterly uneatable then ho 
might well make such an 
excuse as cast no aspersion 
on it. With these reflections, 
we very much ciuestioned whe¬ 
ther it could truthfully be 
said that even an observant 
hostess is usually able to tell 
from a guest's manner when 
he finds his food nasty. 

(Nasty, Pasty)—Children often 
eat-food slowly. 

414-21D 

(Na.sty, Pasty)—How hard it 
often is to persuade little 

child that food is-when he 

thinks it isn't! 435-9A 

TATTLE,n., prating talk, gossip, 
trivial talk v.i.,' talk small 
scandal, utter it by 
(Rattle)—When one is feeling 
liverish incessant this is ex¬ 
acerbating. 80-29A 

(Battle, Rattle)—How danger.* 
ous women can be when they 
do this! 248-22D 
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. CBattle)->^Most men prefer not 
. to figure in women’s this. 

%• 368-29A 

BATTLE could be interpreted 
AS one fought by women in 
A common cause—for in- 
fl -Stance, for the betterment of 
^ their lot. We hesitated to 
\ say that most men prefer not 
to figure in such a baltle, and 
r, :5felt it might be an unjusti- 
\ lied reflection on a man’s 
sense of justice. We thought 
that an interpretation more 
suitable for this context was 
at battle between women but 
«ven this interpretation of j 
. Ibattle was open to objection 
^on the ground that the words 
.prefer not were unduly mild. 
They merely mean do not 
choose or do not wish (to do 
something) and we consider- 
t cd that a stronger phraso 
was called for. Surely most 
men have a deep aversion to 
figuring in a battle between 
■women and would go to great 
lengths to avoid doing so! In i 
our view women’s tattle is j 
less formidable than a battle j 
between women, and there- j 
' fore the word prefer accord- i 
cd better with the Solution I 
TAITLE. j 

TAUNT, n., a bitter spiteful re- ' 
}M*oach; v.t., to level, reproach ! 
at. j 

<Vaunt)—They arc u.sually un- : 
likeable people whose nature ; 
'v prompts them to do this. 

81.23D 

, C^aunt)—‘Often helps to liven 
up lethargic person. 141-15D 

/ "Often” would surely have 

made an understatement of 
* the sentence completed by 

Jaunt, which means an excur¬ 
sion or ramble. The Adjudi¬ 
cation (Committee thought a 
«' Jaunt at least usually helps 
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to liven up a lethargic pe 
son, if only for a brief whil 
On the other hand, a letha 
gic person may sometimes I 
too dull to notice the signi] 
cance of a taunt. But th 
when he does so which ma 
well be “often,” it helps 1 
liven him up, can scarcely \ 
denied. 

(Vaunt)—We are apt to be i 
ritated by people who do thi 
150-i8 

(Vaunt)—It is a foolish fe, 
ture of Nazi propaganda 1 
do this incessantly- 184-32 

It is open to question whotln 
the Nazi practice of plasie 
ing their propaganda with i 
cessant repetitions of the 
vaunted supremacy can 
described as foolish. Besid 
bolstering up the spirits 
their own people there is ey 
dence to show that the pra 
tice has proved effective 
helping to intimidate corta 
neuti*al nations. On the oth( 
hand the Nazi habit of ini'u 
ing their propaganda wii 
cheap taunts against the Ik 
tish is unquestionably stupi 
since it betrays a complei 
lack of understanding c 
British psycholojgy. To be toj 
by Nazi murderers that hr J 
a victim of Mr. Churchill 
insatiable bloodlust mak( 
the average Briton laugh Iot] 
and long. Hence our sole 
tion of TAUNT. 

(Jaunt)—^Usually women a 
more .prone than men to 
excited by one. 376-22 

(Taint)—As a rule, the ni» 
pampered a youngster 
more likely mischievo 
school-mates are to— 

422-30 


1 
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UNTED. p.p. taunt. 

Daunted)—When young we 
are seldom able patiently to 
bear being. 4t)7-26A 

AUNTED mean.? reproaclied 
or upbraided contemptuous¬ 
ly, censured sarcastically. 
And the Committee prefzjr- 
red TAUNTED as the Solu¬ 
tion because of the phrase 
seldom able patiently to bear. 

They thought that when 
young we are more frequent¬ 
ly than seldom able patient¬ 
ly to bear being DAUNTED 
(that is. discouraged, fright¬ 
ened, subdued). After all, it j 
may be in our own interests : 
that we should be daunted— 
and though young, we may 
have the sense to appreciate 
the fact. Moreover, if it 
were true that young people 
are seldom able patiently to 
bear being daunted, the 
peace of the world today j 
might well be even more dis- i 
turbed than it is! I 

UNTS, third pers. sing, taunt. ! 
Taints)—Wicked indeed is j 
swindler who—honest people. 

398-15D I 

UT, adj., stretched, tight, j 
secure. j 

Tout)—Behaviour of person i 
who is this is apt to make one ; 
feel uncomfortable. 182-36A j 

AUT in the sense suggested ■ 
here means pent up emotion- j 
ally, as Txighly strung people ! 
often are. A taut person 
usually conveys to the people 
about him his own feelings to 
tension or stress and such 
people are apt to become as ■ 
ill-at<ease as himself. Thus 
reasoning, we decided that 
TAUT made a good solution. 
We held TOUT to be less 
fitting on the grounds that it 
would have resulted in an 
understatement. The beha- 
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viour of a tout is apt to make 
one feel extremely irritated 
we thought, rather than 
merely uncomfortable. 

TAX, v.t., to put a strain on. 
(Tap)—^Shrwed business man 
sometimes affects ignorance 
to this the brains of emplo¬ 
yee. 246-lOD 

In our view the phrasing here 
indicated that the business 
man’s purpose is to Test the 
employee. We referred TAX 
j as coinciding best with this 
I theory since to tax the brain 
I is to strain them and inciden- 
1 tally subject them to a de- 

; finite test, whereas to TAP 

them need be to do no more 
than extract information easi¬ 
ly furnished. Moreover, mere¬ 
ly to tap the brains of an 
employee, need the business 
man affect ignorance? To tax 
him however, he may, affect¬ 
ing ignorance, suggest a 
wrong line of reasoning and 
see whether the employee 
falls into the trap. Admitted- 
j ly a shrewd employer may 
tap the brains of an em¬ 
ployee in case where the 
latter has information of 
w’^hich the employer is ignor¬ 
ant. But then the employer’s 
ignorance would not be mere¬ 
ly affected, it would be real. 

(Tag, Tab, Tan)—There’s little 
likelihood that modern tea¬ 
chers wdll this child too much. 

350-20A 

(Tag, Tap)—Teachers who this 
their pupils unduly only show 
their own incompetence. 

374-33D 

TAXES, n., legally levied contri¬ 
bution to State revenue. 

(Tales)—"Even the most cheer¬ 
ful persons find so>me these 
depressing'** 257-21A 

Unless they be nnusually de¬ 
ficient in natural human 'sym-f 
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pathy even the most cheerful 
persons find more than some 
TALES depressing we 
thought. In our view the 
degree of quantity denoted ac¬ 
corded more aptly with the 
Solution TAXES, about which 
painful subject perhaps the 
less said the better! 

(Takes, Tapes, Tames)—Lazy 
workers are apt to be indig¬ 
nant when boss-them. 

431-20D 

^’EA, n., a drink made* by the in- [ 
fusion of the leaves. 1 

(Sea, Lea)—Widely believed to j 
soothe agitated nerves and j 
refresh jaded ones. 83-25D | 
The words “widely believed'^ j 
clearly implied that the ' 
powers attributed to the tin- i 
known quantity were a mat- I 
ter of opinion. Now the sea j 
doe# definitely soothe agitated I 
nerves and refresh jaded ones. 
There is no room for doubt on 
the subject. The same asser¬ 
tion may be made about a 
lea, which would, moreover, 
have been rather far-fetched 
in my opinion. Tea seemed 
most apt because whereas it ' 
is widely beleived to pos.sess | 
the virtues mentioned in the i 
Clue, contrary opinions are ■ 
held. I 

r (Sea, Lea)—How refreshing this ' 
is when one is feeling' men- I 
tally fatigued. 185-26D ; 

1 Fatigue means a weariness after j 
exertion and, whethei* mental j 
or physical, can be regarded ! 
as a purely temporary condi- j 
tion in the absence of any in- : 
k dication to the contrary. Now 
all people may not agree about 
/ the restorative powers'of TEA 
and the extent to which it 
ultimately benefits the human 
system. Some avow that it is 
^ a mere palliative. But even 
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they must concede that it is 
refreshing when one is feel- 
ing mentally fatigued. Such at 
any rate, was the considered 
opinion of the adjudication 
Committee. The SEA can un 
<luestionabIy confer mucli 
greater honefits on the whole 
human system, but it scarcely 
fulfils the same immediate 
function as a cup of tea. Its 
off eel is a necessarily slower 
process. LEA was rejected on 
similar grounds- 
(Sea)—Average Britisher hai' 
great fondness for this. 

226-34A 

(Lea, Sea)—Fondness for thi.s is 
largely governed by a per¬ 
son’s age. 235-321J 

(Sea)—<lenerally speaking, wo* 
men seem to get more enjoy¬ 
ment than men from this. 

265-29D 
TEAM, n., players in a game. 
(Seam)—One sees many a rag¬ 
ged one on the football field. 

52-3t)A 

(Tram)—It requires experience 
to be able to control one. 

78-31A 

TEAMS, n., pi. team. 

(Tears)—Frequently seen 5n 
football jerseys. 22-21D 

(Tears)—Some women's are un¬ 
expectedly effective. 63-19 A 
The words “unexpectedly” and 
“effective” were clear point¬ 
ers to the solution, Teams. 
For what woman does not 
know the value of tears, and 
what man does not dread or 
is not intimidated by the re¬ 
quest or remonstrance that is 
accompanied by a tender de¬ 
luge? Though it might truly 
be said that a woman's tears 
do sometimes prove unexpe¬ 
ctedly unavailing, such occa¬ 
sions are rare and rarer still. 

I suggest, are the occasioTT^j 
when the effectiveness of 
such tears is “unexpected”! 
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On the other hand, taken in ' 
conjunction with the word l 
^‘sorne''. both “unexpectedly** 
and “etfective** apply aptly to 
women's teams. For whilst 
the majority of such teams, ' 
l^ood in themselves, cannot be 
compared with male teams, 
the ladies are surprisingly ac¬ 
complished exponents of some 
g^mes. For instance, some 
teams of women grolfers are 
piartioularly formidable. 

Fears, Tears)—When these ' 
threaten to get out of hand it 
sometimes calls for great 
moral strength to control 
them. 181-20D 

n., a drop of the fluid se¬ 
creted by the lachrymal 
gland appearing in the eyes. 

Wear, Year)—Usually detracts 
considerably from the original 
appearance of a frock. 

221-13D 

Fear, Year)—It*s usually hai*d | 
to conceal- 412-2ID | 

Jommenting on a previous Clue, ! 
I wrote: “Virtually every- ^ 
body's outlook on life is ' 
largely governed by fear (or i 
fears) from earliest child¬ 
hood, when one learns to be 1 

afraid of falling-. The ! 

instinct of self-preserv'ation ; 

based on fear.** Surely, j 
therefore, since fear h so i 
common one can hardly say j 
that it*s so frequently as | 
usually hard to conceal { 
PEAR. We thought there was , 
more to be said for TEAR | 
as the Solution because clear- j 
ly a tear is harder to con- i 
ceal than a fear. 
lARS, n., drops let fall from the 
eyes usually in sorrow or pain. [ 
(Tsars)—There have been I 
many over Russia in past cen¬ 
turies. 18-20D 
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(Fears)—Nervous child is dis¬ 
tressingly prone to. 24-21A 

(Fears)—Wise mother knows 
how to drive aw^ay a child's. 

46-26A 

Let me say at once that in my 
opinion Tears was the only 
possible answer! In these en¬ 
lightened days of scientific 
child-welfare there are, happi-? 
ly, many wise mothers in the 
world. But it is doubtful whe¬ 
ther their combined wisdom 
would shed much light upon 
the dark mystery of a child's 
fears. Physical remedies are 
now generally acknowledged 
to be either futile or defi¬ 
nitely harmful. Neurologists, 
psychiatrists and psycho¬ 
pathologists have related that 
in cases of hypersensitive, ner¬ 
vous or highly strung child¬ 
ren it often takes months of 
patient observation and treat¬ 
ment to trace certain fears to 
certain definite causes. And 
that is only the first step— 
the process* of allaying and 
completely eradicating those 
fears may take many years. It 
will indeed be a happy day 
for humanity when every wise 
mother knows how to drive 
away a child’s fears. In the 
meantime we must be grate¬ 
ful that intelligent mothers do 
know how to transform a 
stoiTn of tears into a sunny 
smile! 

(Traps)—A man must be either 
strong or callous to resist a 
woman's. 81-22 A 

(Fears)—lA mother is usually 
quickly able to alleviate her 
child's these. 209-21A 

(Fears)—Foolish these often 
cause us to feel more irrita¬ 
ted than sympathetic. 

289-16A 
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Reading the Clue in conjunction 
with FEARS we thought that^ 
the assertion made overstated 
the case. A person often does 
not realize that his or her 
* fears are foolish until some 
one is able to prove them so. 
This is particularly true of 
children. Since comparative¬ 
ly few of us are by nature 
callous we did not think that 
we are so frequently as often 
more irritated than sympathe¬ 
tic towards foolish fears, and 
^ felt that it is only 
when foolish fears are 
persisted in after they have 
been proved groundless that j 
our sympathy tends to turn to ; 
irritation. Foolish TEARS are [ 
in a rather different category, I 
5uch tears being manifestly [ 
out of proportion to or un- . 
warranted by the circums- | 
tances giving rise to them, j 
Spoilt children, and some wo- j 
men, for instance, often cry 
through petulance or because 
they are not allowed their 
own way, or because they are 
temperamental. Such tears 
certainly do often cause us to 
feel more irritated than sym¬ 
pathetic, because they are an 
expression of ill-humour, j 
wounded conceit or moodi- i 
ness. Hence we considered I 
TEARS the more apt Solution j 
here. j 

(Fears)—iWe are apt to be ex- , 
asperated by people's these j 
which are inspired by self- ! 
pity. 327-14D 

(Fears)—As a rule a child’s | 
these are fairly easily allayed. 

337-9D 

We were not prepared to subs- | 
cribe to the assertion that as 
a rule a child's FEARS are 
fairly easily allayed. It all 
^ depends on the nature of the 
. ehild. The fears of sensitive 
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and imaginative children, foi 
instance are often extreme!}! 
difficult to allay. We could 
not quarrel with the statement 
completed by TEARS, be> 
cause as a rule one can fairlj 
easily, at least temporarily, al 
leviate a child's tears by dis 
trading his or her attentior 
from the immediate cause ol 
the distress. Such distraction 
is often much more difficult tc 
achieve in the case of fears. 

(Pears)—It is usually a weak 
character who gives way to 
these unreasonably. 370-22D 

Surely it is not usually but vir¬ 
tually always a weak charac¬ 
ter who gives way to PEARS 
unreasonably? We preferred 
TEARS here as being less in¬ 
dicative of weakness than the 
rejected Alternative. Remem¬ 
ber, the Clue applied to men 
as well as women. And we 
thought that while women of 
strong character may occa¬ 
sionally cry without good rea¬ 
son, the degree of frequency 
denoted by usually accorded 
well with this Solution taking 
peope as a whole. 

( Fears) —Sensible parents sel¬ 
dom make much fuss about 
their children's these. 

386-22D 

TEASE, V. t., to annoy by fre¬ 
quent provocation, to irritate; 
n., one given to teasing. 

(Terse, Tense)—Remonstrances 
of an admirer are apt to make 
a flirtatious woman this. 

114-27D 

‘^Flirtatious" was the keyword; 
flirt is variously defined as a 
womau who invites or accepts 
attentions merely for amuse¬ 
ment who trifles with love or 
plays at courtship; a pert, 
giddy girl who coquets for 
amusement. An admirer has 
not necessarily even tho 
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authority of one to whom a 
woman is engaged. His feel¬ 
ings may or may not be reci¬ 
procated. Due weight being 
g^ven to all these considera¬ 
tions. I submit, clearly 

fitted the Clue most aptly. 
There was nothing to indicate 
that the flirtatious woman 
would be other than of the 
usual flippant type and there¬ 
fore no grounds for suppos¬ 
ing that the remonstrances 
described in the Clue would 
make her terse, still less 
tense. 

(Tense, Terse, Dense)—When a 
woman is this her conversa¬ 
tion clearly reveals it as a 
rule. 106-15D 

(Tense, Terse)—Such a person 
is often unable to take a joke. 

382-20A 

A tease is a person given to 
teasing. To tease is to vex 
with jests, etc; to torment, to 
irritate; to assail playfully or 
maliciously. Does not a 
TEASE often provide one of 
those many examples in life 
of a person unable to take 
what he gives ? We were satis¬ 
fied from our experience of 
human nature that a tease, 
when paid in his own coin, is 
often indignant and resentful. 
We felt there was less justi¬ 
fication for assuming that a 
^TONSE person is so frequent¬ 
ly unable to take a joke. 
Many people who have a fine 
sense of humour, and the ima¬ 
gination that goes with it, are 
tense, TERSE is often confus¬ 
ed with, or taken to mean the 
same as, curt. But it actual- 

* ly means compact or concise, 
with smoothness or elegance, 
free from cumbrousness and 
auperfluity. And in our view 
terse was least apt. 


TEE, n., the starting place fo4^ 
each hole in a golf-course. 

(Tie)—Playing off this in {hm 
sence of many spectators itt 
usually rather a strain on ner* 
vous golfer. 114-3fiA. 

A nervous golfer is seldom » 
very good one and it is thesre-* 
fore difficult to imagine hina 
playing off a tie in the 
of a match game. Moreover^ 
a nervous golfer would most; 
certainly find playing off ai 
match of 18 holes espcciallj^ 
in the presence of many spec-s¬ 
tators, a great strain, whereas 
the Clue says ^'usually ratheir 
a strain”. These arguments;, ini*' 
my opinion, ruled out the al-*- 
ternative Tie. On the otheK* 
hand, a golfer driving off & 
tee, particularly the first one^ 
often has a number of specta*** 
tors. It is an experience vir-4- 
tually all golfers must faca^ 
sooner or later, and the ner-^ 
vous ones have to endure the- 
ordeal as best they can. They' 
get more or less hardened ua 
time; nevertheless it is usiial«- 
ly rather a strain. 

TEES, n., pi. tee. 

(Bees)—Are usually easy to 
drive off. 64-36A 

TELE, V. t., to convey in words, 
relate count; to be effective* 
(.Sell, Yell)—To be compelleii 
by circumstances to this some-*' 
thing is sometimes very 
barrassing. 201-35^ 

(Sell)—Person who would thto 
military secret to the enemy 
may well be regarded aa: 
traitor. 292-30AI 

The restrained wording—an«y 
well be regarded as —settlecS 
the is.sue for us here. A per^ 
son who would SELL a 
tary secret to the enemy is a: 
traitor. Since he sells tlier 
secret, he must be aware oC 
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what he is doing. As well say 
that a garment saturated in 
water may well he regarded 
as wet, as say that a person 
who would soli a military 
secret to the enemy may well 
be regarded as a traitor. On 
the other hand, whether a 
person who would TELL a 
military secret to the enemy 
is as certainly a traitor may 
be open to question. He may 
tell the secret without realiz¬ 
ing his revealing it to the 
enemy. Nevertheless, we quite 
agreed that such a person 
may well be regarded aft 
traitor, especially in these 
days when everybody should 
know that to keep a guarded 
tongue and constantly beware 
of revealing secret informa¬ 
tion to the enemy is one of 
our first duties Surely; a per¬ 
son who does not faithfully 
observe that duty may well be 
treated with the utmost rigour 
if only to ensure that his 
powers for doing harm to his 
fellows are curtailed. 

(Sell)—Dealer who knows his 
job can usually this good arti¬ 
cles if it"s in his line. 

312-19A 

(Sell)—Generally speaking, the 
more experienced an author 
becomes the easier he finds 
it to this his stories. 

363-25D 

SELL was rather easily rejected 
in this context. As an illus¬ 
tration of the inaptness of 
this Alternative an exaggerat¬ 
ed example was put forward 
of a youth of, say, fourteen 
years who writes stories. Ac¬ 
cording to the statement com¬ 
pleted by SELL if he continu¬ 
ed writing for the next ten or 
lifteth yei^s, thus gaining ex- 
t perienee, he would find it 
to dispose of his work. 
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If this assertion were true 
there would proibably be more 
authors than readers! Further¬ 
more a very important factor 
contributing to the appeal oi 
an author’s work is his choice 
of subject, and mere experi¬ 
ence in writing is not in itself 
sufficient to sell his work. 
TELL was agreed to be an' 
ideal Solution to this Clue, 
for however unskilful or awk¬ 
ward a budding author may be 
it is generally correct to say 
that the more he writes and 
the more experience he gains 
the easier he finds it to des¬ 
cribe graphically his situa¬ 
tions, plots or dialogue. 

TELLS, third person sing, tell. 
(Sells)—In advertising it is an 
accepted axiom that quality 
always does, 88-23A 

TEN, n., the number next above 
nine. 

(Tin, Ton)—Figures in most of 
our calculations. 74-29A 

TEND, V. t., look after, care for. 
(Mend)—Person suffering from 
acute mental stress is often 
difficult to this. 351-25A 

TENDER, adj., soft, kindhearted. 
(Lender)—Person who is this 
generally has plenty of 
friends. 186-30A 

Said Shakespeare:—:-.Neither a 
borrower nor a lender be” 
and added “For loan oft 
loseth both itself and friend.” 
But apart from the Bard’s 
sagacious dicta, we rejected 
LENDER because we consi¬ 
dered this possible solution 
was open to too wide an in¬ 
terpretation to merit selec¬ 
tion.. A grasping professional 
lender of money, for instance 
may have many clients but no 
friends. In our opinion the 
term LENDER needed some 
specific qualification denoting 
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what type of person the Clue 
referred to, without which it 
was difficult to find an ade¬ 
quate basis for argument. 
The alternative solution pre¬ 
sented no such obstacle. A 
TENDER person is one who 
is loving or affectionate, 
kind-hearted and considerate, 
and it canot be denied that 
such a person, however hum¬ 
ble his or her circumstaces, 
usually has plenty of friends. 

(Rend, Mend. Bend, Send) — 
When neighbours have a 
spoilt child that’s continually 
screaming, we sometimes wish 
we could-it! 430-8D 

The Committee felt that TEND 
was an ideal Solution, im¬ 
parting to the Clue and iron¬ 
ical twist in keeping with the 
exclamation mark TEND, as 
it was suggested here, is com¬ 
monly understood to mean 
take care of, look after, to be 

attentive to, in a gentle- 

or, at any rate, protective 

-^sense. Contrast this sense 

with what we should natural- 
l y w ish to do with the child. 
’Ine Committee thought there 
was less merit in the Solution 
REND because there was less 
subtlety an'd humour attach¬ 
ed to it. And clearly the 
statement completed by 
REND could not be under¬ 
stood literally, because we 
can seldom, if ever, really 
wish to rend a child, how¬ 
ever spoilt he may be or 
however great the^ provoca¬ 
tion. REND means tear to 
pieces. As for MEND, even 
assuming that in this context 
it could be taken to mean cor¬ 
rect or improve, do we only 
sometimes wish we could 
thus mend a spoilt child in 
the circumstances described ? 
Surely, we must wish to do 
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so more often than sonrie-» 
times. And did the exclama-» 
tion mark have much point 
with such a common-place, 
matter-of-fact observation ? 

TENDS, V. t., looks after, cares 
for. 

(Mends)—What doctor does la 
broken limb. 9-9D 

TENSE, n., one of the verb inflec¬ 
tions; adj., stretched to tight¬ 
ness strained or highly strung. 

(Sense)—Foreign students find 
that of many Engli.sh verbs 
difficult to grasp in their first 
lessons. 122-3 7A 

It was reasonable to suppose, I 
submit, that “sense” denoted 
the primary meaning of a 
verb as in the infinitive—“to 
walk” for example. Now this 
would be no more difficult to 
grasp or comprehend than the 
interpretation of nouns or 
other parts of speech. Grasp¬ 
ing the tense of a verb, how¬ 
ever, may well offer particular 
difficulty. For instance, the 
Frenchman has to learn that 
there are two ways of express¬ 
ing the past or preterite in 
English (i.e., “I walked; I did 
walk”),, whereas there is only 
one way in his own language. 
Above all the irregular nature 
of most English verbs is a 
terror to the foreign student. 
Whereas in other great lan¬ 
guages the verbal inflexions 
conform largely to rule, ho 
might well say of English con¬ 
jugations that they lack^both 
rhyme and reason. Here are 
just a few in point:—^Fly, 
flew, flown; lie, lay, lain; 
speak, spoke, spoken; sew, 
sewed, sewm; eat, ate, eaten; 
swim, swam, swum; take, 
took, taken; buy, bought, 
(have) bought; tell, told 
(have) told; read, read, 
(have) read. 
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(Tease, Terse)—^Employees are , 
apt to dislike being supervised 
by man ’who is always this. 

180-llA 

TEASE was the weakest of the 
three possible solutions of this 
due; "because the word was 
altogether inapt in relation to 
the circumstances postulated. 

• But apart from this objection 
it could reasonably be argued 
that whether or not a tease is 
apt to be disliked by his sub¬ 
ordinates depends largely on 
> whether his teasing is amiable 
or ill-natured. With regard to 
TERSE we rejected this alter¬ 
native on the grounds that 
mere terseness is not neces- 
sarily objectionable. In select¬ 
ing TENSE as the best solu¬ 
tion of this Clue we were 
chiefly guided by the reflec- 
- tion that one cannot feel real- 
Iv comfortable or at ease in 
the company of a man who is 
always in a pent-up condition 
; • i.e., tense. One does not know 

how to take him and one is 
apt consequently to dislike 
' him. Not being at peace with 
^ himself it is impossible for 
other^s to be at peace with 
him. And this, we thought, is 
^ particularly the case when the 
parties concerned are a super¬ 
visor and his subordinates. 

(Tease)—When youngsters are 
“ this it is usually better to 
treat them gently rather than 
harshly. 190-20D 

(Dense)—Such an atmosphere 
^ usually puts a strain on one’s 
nerves. 238-9A 

(Tease, Terse)—^One is some¬ 
times at a loss to know how to 
^ take person who is this. 

J 238-31A 

Since to speak tersely means to 
4 express oneself concisely with- 
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out any superfluous words, we 
did not consider TERSE aptly 
fitted the Clue. Terseness is 
sometimes confused with curt¬ 
ness but whereas to be curt 
means to be terse in a dis¬ 
courteous manner, a person 
can well be terse without be¬ 
ing curt. We felt, therefore, 
that some such qualification 
as unnecessarily was needed' 
to justify the selection of 
TERSE. With regard to 
TEASE we were of the opi¬ 
nion that one is more often 
than sometimes at a loss to 
know how to take such a per¬ 
son. In our view TENSE was 
the best of the three possible 
Solutions, because when a 
person is thus mentally or 
emotionally strained he will 
sometimes say or do some¬ 
thing which normally he 
would be incapable of saying 
or doing. 

(Terse)—His being this when 
questioned often makes a 
man seem g:uilty. 24 6-10A 

(Terse)—Highly strung person 
is often this. 332-14A 

TERSE is often confused with, 
or taken to mean the same as 
curt. But it actually means: 
compact or concise with 
smoothness or elegance; free 
from cumbrousnesB and sup 
erfluity. In our view, there¬ 
fore, this Alternative did noi 
link up very well with thi 
context. A highly-strung per 
son may often be curt, bu1 
why terse particularly? Thai 
he is often TENSE car 
scarcely be gainsaid. Perhapf 
some of you argued that h< 
is usually or always tense 
but we thought that would b( 
going too far. Tense meam 
strained to stiffness, rigid, aiK 
surely continual tensenes; 
would soon result in a nerv 
OU3 breakdown. 



TENSELY 


TERSE 


(Tease, Terse)—Person who in 
conversation with one is this 
is apt to make one feel un^ 
comfortable. 337-27D 

(Tease. Terse)—.Children are 
apt to be tong:ue-tied with 
adult who is this. 391-36A 

(Terse)—One*s apt to be- 

with person one heartily dis¬ 
likes. 429-5D 

(Dense)—Anxiety over exams 
often has effect of making- 

students- 440-9D 

We could find nothing- to quar¬ 
rel with it in the statement 
that anxiety over exams often 
has the effect of making cstu- 
dents TENSE. And we felt 
that most of you who have 
suffered such anxiety would 
agree with less favour on 
DENSE because of the word 
often in the Clue. Would it 
not be going too far to say 
that anxiety over exams so 
frequently as often has the 
effect of making students 
dense? DENSE means crass, 
stupid, and even impenetrably 
stupid. 

TENSELY, adv., in a tense way. 
(Tersely)—When furious we 
are apt to express ourselves 
thus. 152-22D 

TENT, n., a moveable habitation 
or shelter. 

(Test)—Beware of tripping up 
when passing this. 72-30D 
Test would have introduced a 
contradiction in terms. One 
may trip up while going 
through a test, but not when 
passing it. The word 'pass¬ 
ing' pointed clearly to Tent, 
the peg ropes of which are 
always liable to trip the un¬ 
wary. 

TENTS, n., pi. tent. 

(Tests)—Are often washed out 
by heavy rain. 60-3D 

TERM, n., that time when resi¬ 
dence or attendance counts* 
at a school. 


(Team)—In his first one 
schoolboy is apt to be unduly 
nervous of his seniors. 

114-7I>' 

TERSE, adj., neat, concise. 
(Verse)—^Such literary work isr 
not often of first-rate quali-* 
ty. 81-23A 

The word 'literary' in the Clue 
would, I submit, have been 
unnecessary with Verse as 
the solution because all poe¬ 
try is literary work. The ad-i 
jective, in my opinion, point¬ 
ed clearly to Terse. Such- 
writing may be effective 
journalism, but is seldom of 
firstrate literary quality. 
(Tense)—Under the stress of 
grave anxiety a man is in¬ 
clined to be. 87-32A 

( Tense) —Bashfulness causes • 
many a youth to be this in 
his manner with young 
women. 140-11A 

(Verse)—Dramatic story often^ 
seems much more telling 
when expressed in this form. 

166-lOD 

(Tense)—^Person who is this in 
conversation is often mistak¬ 
enly thought to be ill-temper-, 
ed. 379-32A 

Is a person who is TENSE iii' 
conversation even ofteji mis« 
takenly thought to be ill-tem¬ 
pered? Tenseness may welT 
be caused by nervousness, 
embarrassment or excitement 
—and its cause readily re-t 
cognised. We preferred* 
TERSE as the Solution be* 
cause we felt that a person 
who is brief or concise in his 
conversation is more likely to 
be mistakenly thought ill-tem-f 
ipered. By no means always, 
because much would depend' 
on how well he is known ta 
his audience. Moreover, ho- 
may actually be ill-tempered,^- 
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TEST 


(Tea^e, Tense)—Witty person 
is often this. 386-19D 

TEST, n., a trial, proof, experi¬ 
ment. 

(Text)—'A good one often im¬ 
proves the mind. 2-17D 

(Rest)—Keen students wel¬ 
come this after their studies. 

40-llA 

(Rest)—.Brilliant applicant for 
post usually has no difficulty 
in passing. 73-22D 

In considering Rest one had to 
presuppose there were other 
candidates and then carry 
hypothetical reasoning fur¬ 
ther with the assumption 
that such rivals were less 
fV'rilliant than the applicants 
in the Clue. The word pass¬ 
ing too clearly indicated Test 
which I adjudged to be al¬ 
together more apt as the so¬ 
lution. 

<Jest)—Sense of humour often 
helps one to bear with forti¬ 
tude a cruel of fate. 

94-33A 

(Best, Jest, Rest, Zest)—With 
this a teacher can do much 
to stimulate interest of li.st- 
less pupils. 114-29D 

^(Rest)—Most active young 
minds benefit from being 
given one from time to time. 

123-lgA 

The assertion completed by 
Rest would have been an 
understatement because of 
• the adjective ‘*musV’ in the 
Clue. Surely with this alter- j 
^ ^ native at least the positive j 
' statement was called for i.e., | 
'' the omission of '‘most.’' What I 
■ mind, active or otherwise, is j 
^ not benefited by a rest from 
time to time? It is more diffi- 1 
' cult to form an opinion about 
' a test, but a little reflection ' 
will, I think, satisfy readers 1 
that one from time to time 
usually benefits an active 
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mind. An examination may of 
course not only serve no use¬ 
ful purpose but actually be 
harmful to somebody who is 
nervous or highly strung. As a 
rule, however, it enables the 
person tested to form an ap-i 
praisal of himself and his pro« 
gress, besides helping to im¬ 
press, more deeply on his 
memory knowledge acquired. 

(Jest)—Most of us resent being 
made the subject of a stupid 
one. 141-15A 

Test was adjudged to be the 
more fitting solution because 
of the verb “resent,” which 
the Adjudication Committee 
thought was a little too 
strong for Jest. As a rule, 
the sense of irritation most 
of us feel at being the sub¬ 
ject of a stupid jest scarcely 
amounts to resentment, but 
is mingled with a certain pity 
for the author of the jest. 
Pew of us, however, would 
feel so tolerant towards the 
perpetrator of a stupid test. 

(Jest)—^We are apt to be annoy¬ 
ed by one that appears to bo 
pointless. 319-26D 

(Rest)—'It’s apt to embitter 
aging employees when boss 
says he wants to-them. 

431-24D 

We thought that aging employ¬ 
ers are more likely to be em¬ 
bittered when their boss says 
he wants to TEST them than 
when he says he wants mere¬ 
ly to REST them. When he 
says he wants to test them 
they might reasonably regard 
it as a reflection on their 
work. On the other hand, 
when he says he wants to lest 
them there need be no such 
reflection. The rest may be 
merely a holiday in apprecia¬ 
tion of good word. Altema- 
tively, it may be retirement 
on a good pension! 



TESTED 


THIN 


3STED» p.p. teit; made trial of, 
experimented with, put to the 
proof. 

(Tasted)—To put it another 
way, tried. 72-31A 

(Bested)—^Man with couraj^e of 
his convictions never minds 
■being this in argument. 

234-12A 

In our view it was reasonable 
to inf(ir that the argument re- ! 
ferred to in the Clue con- | 
cemed the subject on which 
the man had the courage of 
his convictions. The truth of 
the statement completed by 
TESTED was therefore self 
evident, we felt, because if a 
man minds being tested in an 
argument he can scarcely 
have the courage of his con¬ 
victions. Whether man minds 
being BESTED in an argu¬ 
ment surely depends on his 
nature rather than on whe¬ 
ther he has the courage of 
his convictions. Some men 
with the courage of their con¬ 
victions may well be mortified 
at losing an argument—the 
more so, perhaps, because of 
their convictions! 

ESTILY, adv., in an irritable 
way, in a peevish way. 

(Pettily)—Conceited people are 
prone to behave thus when 
their vanity is wounded. 

151-17D 

ESTY, adj., illitable, touchy. 

(Nasty, Resty, Hasty)—Wife’s 
suspicions are usually increas¬ 
ed when errant hubby’s reac¬ 
tion to her voicing them is 
- 430-20D 

(Nasty, Hasty, Resty)—Receiv¬ 
ing-response to courteous 

enquiry is apt to make one 
feel aggrieved. 440-16D 

HANK, v.t., to profess gratitude 
to. 


(Think)—Thoughtful person- 

will always do when neces¬ 
sary. rO-iSD 

THE, adj., the definite article. 

(Tie)—One can truly say that 
every reader of the “Illus¬ 
trated Weekly” will be fami-^ 
liar with this article. 73-24A 

(Tie)—In one respect elegance 
of style is impossible to 
achieve without this article. 

261-37A 

THIEVE, v.i., steal secretly and 
without violence. 

(Thrive)—How often is it due 
to their lack of scruples that 
people this! 360-29A 

The exclamatory how often 
means “very often”, and the 
selection of THRIVE in thia 
context would imply that the 
majority of people who pros¬ 
per or flourish do so on ac¬ 
count of their lack of scru¬ 
ples! We may envy the suc¬ 
cess of such people, but even 
the most bigoted among ua 
must disagree with such a 
s w e e p iyn g condemnation. 
THIEVE, however, presented 
a different aspect, for a thief 
is normally an unscrupulous 
person, seldom given to 
qualms of conscience and 
plying his nefarious occupa¬ 
tion with the sole purpose of 
getting rich quickly and easi-^ 
ly. The Committee agreed 
that this was not always the 
case, for exceptional instan-* 
ces may be quoted of persons 
stealing through sheer neces¬ 
sity, destitution and hunger, 
when scruples or the lack of 
scruples would play no active 
part. Reasoning on these lines, 
it was decided that THIEVE 
was the more apt Solution to 
this Clue. 

THIN, adj., spare, narrow, deaf 

i but not strong, meagre. 
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THINK 


THRONE 


(Twin)—Health of baby who is 
this often causes parents 
grave concern during early in* 
fancy. 128-12D 

A twin baby may often be small¬ 
er than one which is not a 
twin. But it must at least be 
questionable whether this oft¬ 
en causes grave concern, be¬ 
cause the weight of the baby 
may well be in healthy pro¬ 
portion to its size. On the 
other hand, a baby—^which is 
normally plump—ibeing thin 
would be much more calcu¬ 
lated to cause grave concern 
Therefore with Thin as the 
solution, I suggest the *‘often*' 
in the 'Clue was plainly no ex* 
aggeration. It was the more 
justified by the fact that 
where a twin is the subject of ' 
grave concern the cause may 
quite possibly be thinness. 
THINK, v.i., to conceive in tho 
mind, to purpose; v.i., to ima¬ 
gine, to ponder. 

(Thank) —When peopl e this 
too much they often defeat 
their object. 257-23A 

(Thank)—Few parents bother 
sufficiently about teaching 
their children to this gracious¬ 
ly. 311-29D 

THRiyE, v.i., prosper, flourish. 
(Thieve)—We usually feel in¬ 
dignant towards immoral 
people who do this. 353-37A 
Read in conjunction with 
THIEVE the use of the word 
immoral in this Clue ruled 
out those unfortunate people 
who are sometimes driven by 
desperate circumstances to 
' resort to thieving, and to¬ 
wards whom we often feel 
more pity than indignation. 
Hence the Committee were 
strongly of the opinion that 
we virtually always feel in¬ 
dignant towards immoral 
people who THIEVE. When 
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considering THRIVE some 
competitors may have over¬ 
looked the fact that whereas 
we ought always to feel in¬ 
dignant towards immoral 
people who prosper, occa¬ 
sionally we are disposed to 
tolerate an immoral person’s 
bad qualities or outstanding 
personality and fascination. 
It was our view that when 
these qualities or attributes 
are lacking in immoral people 
who thrive, we do commonly 
feel indignant towards them. 

THROAT, n., the front part of 
the animal’s neck through 
which food is taken. 

(Threat)—^Disregarding this 
sometimes leads to serious 
trouble. 52-15D 

THRONE, n., a seat of authority, 
as a king’s. 

(Throng)—Actively to oppose 
this is sometimes extremely 
dangerous. 52-23 !> 

Passively to oppose a 
trong is dangerous enough, 
but to oppose one "actively’' 
is merely always "extremely 
dangerous.” Thus the word 

; "sometimes” was too great 
an understatement to justify 
a selection of throng. .On the 
other hand , though it is 
always injudicious and often 
dangerous to oppose the 
throne it is seldom that such 
opposition proves to be extre¬ 
mely dangerous. Quite a num¬ 
ber of people oppose the 
throne actively in ^ fiery 
speeches, but the majority of 
these people are ignored by 
the authorities. Truly, many 
such agitatora are arrested, 
but more often than not they 
are given a short term of im¬ 
prisonment or if they apolo¬ 
gise, are let off with a cau¬ 
tion. It is only when acting 
opposition to the throne w 




THUMP 


TIDY 


accompanied by violence that 
it becomes extremely dangrer- 
ous. Hence the words “some¬ 
times” and “extremely” clear¬ 
ly indicated that throne was 
the correct solution. 
lUMP, n., a heavy blow. 
(Chump)—Apt to make irrit¬ 
able man quickly lose his 
temper. 104-23D 

DY, adj., neat, trim. 

(Tiny)—Most mothers wish 
their children would always 
be. 29-34A 

In the Clue the word “would” 
was a direct pointer to the i 
correct solution. Tidy. 
^*Would” implies a voluntary 
or controllable action on the 
part of the children referred 
to and clearly no child can 
defeat the course of nature 
and at will remain tiny. Had 
Tiny been the intended solu¬ 
tion I should have used the 
verb could instead of ‘would'. 
(Tiny)—More than a few world 
famous businesses of today 
were begun with such a aum 
of money. 98-3ID 

(Tiny)—It is much easier to 
get through the routine work 
of a house which is this. 

113-20D 

(Tiny)—Children are much 
less trouble to look after 
when they are this. 143-12D 
Many children are more trouble 
to look after when they are 
big than when they are tiny. 
The Clue referred to children 
generally, and generally 
speaking, a tidy child must be 
much less trouble to look 
after than an untidy one. 
(Tiny)—We are sometimes in¬ 
clined to sympathise with per¬ 
son having such an income. 

370-35A 

Perhaps some of you when con¬ 
sidering this Clue overlooked 
the modifying words siome- 
times inclined and promptly 
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decided on TINY. But we 
thought that the phrase some- 
times inclined to sympathise 
was much too restrained for 
this Alternative. Some of you 
may have lifted your eye- 
brows at our selection of 
TIDY. But consideration of 
the expenses a man with such 
an income has to to bear, the 
dependents he may have to 
support the contributions he 
is expected to make towards 
various objects, and the way 
in which his gross income is re¬ 
duced by taxation justified in 
our view the statement that 
we are sometimes inclined to 
sympathise with a person 
Imving a TIDY income. 

(Tiny)—It's usually hard to 
conceal from friends that 
your income is this. 398-28D 

If we were not be prone 
through self-indulgence to 
live in a maner that largely 
reflects our income (even sup¬ 
posing we do not reflect it in 
convers«ation) TIDY would 
have been less apt as the 
Solution. Since then it would 
be easier to canceal from 
friends that our income is 
tidy. But human nature 
being what it is, the Com¬ 
mittee thought that it usually 
is hard to conceal from 
friends that our income is 
TIDY—^that is, considerable.. 
Note that the Clue referred 
to friends (not merely 
acquaintances) and it said 
usually hard (not impossible). 
The Committee thought that 
the moderation in the words 
usually hard weakened the 
case for TINY. Is it not 
usually impassible and vir¬ 
tually always hard to conceal 
from frieuds that one's* 
income is tiny? 



TIE 


TIE 


(Tiny)—Bo.ss who pays—sala¬ 
ries is usually exacting. 

410-20A 

, (Tiny)—It is now far less eas/ 
than it was fifty years ago 

to be independent on a- 

income. 419-1()D 

Far less easy than it was fifty 
years ago to bo independent 
on a TINY income? Suroly j 
those words less easy were I 
something in the nature of an 1 
understatement! And thf»re 1 
was no exclamation mark j 
from which one might have I 
inferred that the Clue was ! 
not to be read literally. With! 
these reflections we thought i 
there was a much stronger l 
case for the Solution TIDY. 
(Tiny)—It often causes bitter -1 
ness when rich man dies and i 

leaves-sum to be divided j 

among relatives. 430-21 A! 

TIE, n., close connection, obliga* j 
tion, a knot, a neck tie; v.t., I 
to join; v.i., to be equal in a | 
contest. j 

(Vie)—What many competitors' 
do in Commonsense Cross-1 
words! 56-31A'j 

(Lie, Pie)—Most of us find this 
serves a useful purpo.se at 
times. 94-28D 

Even restricting the range of 
the Clue to India and places 
where the coin is in common 
currency Pl^ would scarcely 
have been adequate, due sig-ni- 
ficance being accorded to the 
phrase *‘at times”. Surely [ 
among the vast majority of 
India’s masses the pie always 
serves a useful x>urpose. Tak¬ 
en to mean a cooked dish, pie 
would in my opinion have 
; been but little more apt, be¬ 
cause to say that food serves 
f a useful purpose would be a 

f pointless understatement. Lie 

i was to my mind the weakest 
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alternative. A white lie is in-« 
nocuous but it is a lie never^ 
theloss, and is there one of us 
who docs not find such an 
expedient useful at times? 
Common courtesies are large¬ 
ly composed of such misre- 
pre.sentation.s. There remained 
the solution Tie, which, inter¬ 
preted as a bond was, to my 
way of thinking, particularly 
apt. An unwelcome invitation 
is often declined on the plea 
of some ties. And, to regard 
this solution from another 
angle which made it perhaps 
still more apt, a bond of 
friendship unquestionably 
serves a useful purpose at 
times for most of us. 

(Toe)—Severance of one often 
causes a person considerable 
pain. 121-18D 

At least by common usage Tie 
was more consistent with 
‘^severance” than was Toe, 
providing that with the latter 
a surgical operation was en¬ 
visaged. In this case ‘ampu¬ 
tation’ would have been the 
apter term. The adverb 
“often” however, provided 
much stronger reason for tho 
rejection of Toe in my opi¬ 
nion whether done while a 
person is under an anaesthe¬ 
tic or suffered in an accident 
the cutting off of a toe must 
virtually always cause consid¬ 
erable pain ultimately. On 
the other hand, whereas the 
breaking of human ties 
“often” does cause consider¬ 
able pain the end of an asso¬ 
ciation which has become irk¬ 
some is welcomed as a rule. 

(Lie)—It is usually obvious 
when this has been careless¬ 
ly made up. 136-37A 

“Usually obvious” went a tri¬ 
fle too far for the alternative 
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lAm especially in view of the 

words **has been-made 

up.” How frequently is it 
not so much the way in which 
a lie has been “made up,” oi 
thought out, as the way in 
which it is spoken that counts. 
And the vast majority of lies 
are, of course, spoken ones.J 
On the other Hand, nothing in 
the Clue seemed inconsistent 
with Tie as the solution. The 
making up of a tie is a deli¬ 
cate and exacting procedure, 
and few men (or even wo¬ 
men) will dispute that it is 
usually obvious from the re¬ 
sult when the task has been 
carelessly performed. 

(Lie)—We often fail to consid¬ 
er the consequences suffi¬ 
ciently when we commit our¬ 
selves to one. 177-33D 

The Clue scarcely applied to 
purely white lies in the form 
of conventional remarks, such 
as thanking our hostess for “a 
most enjoyable evening” that 
has in fact been very dull. As 
for the serious type of LIE, 
we felt that people .usually 
rather than merely often fail 
to consider the consequences 
sufficiently when they commit 
themselves to one, otherwise 
so many foolish lies w’ould not 
be told. Indeed, we reflected 
that if the consequences were 
always sufficiently considered, 
such lies would seldom be told 
by people of intelligence. TIE 
embraces all ties from those 
of business to those of friend¬ 
ship and matrimony. A TIE is 
not inherently evil as is a lie. 
Many ties are so clearly bene¬ 
ficial that their consequences 
do not require much consider¬ 
ation. We, therefore, decided 
that this alternative accorded 
better with the moderate de- 
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gree of frequency denoted by 

often. 

(Lie, Pie)—It is usually fairly 
easy to tell when one has been 
made up hastily. 315-33A 

In many instances, perhaps it i» 
fairly easy to tell when a LIE 
has been made up hastily, but 
to say that it is usually thus 
easy to detect a hastily con¬ 
cocted falsehood would, in 
our opinion, have been an 
exaggeration. It often de¬ 
pends on how well one knows 
the liar or how familiar one 
is with the circumstances in 
question and, again, whether 
the lie is a written or a spok¬ 
en one. Moreover, many ha¬ 
bitual liars are quite adept 
at making up a plausible lie 
comparatively quickly. As 
for a PIE clearly those of us 
whose culinary knowledge is 
sketchy would not easily de¬ 
tect when one has been made 
up hastily. Also, one hastily 
made up by an expert might 
well reveal no evidence of 
having' been prepared with un¬ 
due speed. With regard to 
TIE, be it noted that the ex¬ 
pression made up is only used 
in connection with a bow tie; 
the ordinary long tie form of 
neckwear is to be “tied” or 
“knotted^* when it is finally 
arranged as worn. Now some 
men are able to make up a 
bow tie tidily with commend¬ 
able speed, but they are in a 
very small minority. It is a 
somewhat exacting task, call¬ 
ing for nimble fingers and 
delicate hadling, and it may 
truly be said that unless per¬ 
formed with meticulous care 
and patience the rest is usual¬ 
ly visibly unsatisfactory. 

(Tin. Tip)—We often do not 
appreciate the value of this 
until too late. 319-17A 
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. We are often unable to take 
advantage of a TIP and we 
i sometimes have cause later to 

; regret that inability. But we 

J did not think it would be true 

*f tc say that we often fail to 

appreciate the value of “a tip 
/ until too late, which would 

be tantamount to saying that 
;* we often receive tips which 

■ later prove to have been of 

^ considerable value. Some- 

f times, in our view, would 

I have accorded better with this 

V ‘ Alternative. Sometimes, too 
; : we thought, would have ac- 
4 corxled better with the alter- 

t native TIN, for we consider- 

ed it would be an overstate¬ 
ment to declare that we, i.e. 
all or most of us often do 
' not appreciate the value of 
r money until too late. TIE, in 

our opinion, was the most apt 
Solution here, having regard 
to the degree of frequency 
^ denoted' It can scarcely be 

denied, we thought, that we 
are apt to treat many a tie 
lightly until it has been se- 
\ vered by death or some other 

circumstance. Many a tie 
/ between one human being 

' and another is taken for 

gi’anted and its value is often 
^ not truly appreciated until 

its severance brings home to 
the heart a full realization 
of how much has been lost. 

(Lie)—Xjevel-headed persons 

seldom commit themselves to 
/ one impulsively. 375-26D 

) (Toe)—man's poise is somo- 
\ times apt to be affected when 

? he lacks one. 429-23D 

\ We thought it reasonable to 
f understand poise with the 

l‘ Alternative TOE as being in- 

! tended in its literal sense of 

mental balance. Now the clue 
said sometimes and then only 
apt to be affected. These were 
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very restrained words and we 
thought they linked up better 
with TIE. Nowadays the oc. 
casions when the lack of a 
tie is likely to embarrass a 
man are relatively infrequent 
Nevertheless we felt it to lx 
indisputable that there an 
occasions when the lack ol 
one may be source of embar 
rassment and be apt to affec 
his mental poise or self-assur 
ance. We thought there was 
less to be said for TOE be 
cause the lack of a toe ij 
much more likely to affect i.i 
some degree a man's physi 
cal balance. 

(Tip, Tin)—We're apt to b( 
embarrassed when somebody 
gives us—we don't like. 

437-19i! 

The Committee thought it rea 
sonable to understand Til 
in this context as mean in] 
neck-tie and that in this sens 
it fitted aptly as the Solution 
When somebody gives us 
tie, he (or she) expects u 
to wear it. If we do not, i 
may well be assumed that ou 
expressions of appreciatio 
were false. For this reasor 
the presentation tie is so ol 
target of humour. The Con 
mittee thought there was les 
to be said for TIP, in ih 
sense of private informatio 
(such as about betting) b( 
cause it would be easier 1 
conceal our feelings aboi 
such a tip. The person wb 
gave us one would not be s 
likely to know that we ha 
not availed ourselves of i 
This quite apart from tb 
question whether somebod 
would not be so likely to tab 
offence at our not liking 
tip he gives us as he woul 
be at our not liking a tie b 
gives us. TIP, in the oth< 



TIED 


TIES 


-sense of gratuity or gift of 
money, seemed tO' us to be 
even less apt because of the 
manner in which the state¬ 
ment would have phrased. It 
would scarcely be the tip it¬ 
self we didn't like but our 
being given it. 

{The. Tee)—When this article 
is necessary, Jack of it is 
usually conspicuous. 445-18D 

The Adjudicators' knowledge 
of the idiom and usage of the 
English language tended to 
the conclusion that one 
ought to be more often at a 
loss to say where the article 
THE is necessary than where 
the article TIE is necessary! 

In their opinion the frequency 
term usually overated the 
elaims of 'THE in the context 
for the Clue, particularly in 
the light of the vagaries 
often found in the use of the 
article THE. Nevertheless, 
the hudges were also mindful 
of the contexts where the 
article THE is universally 
recognised as necessary. 

But the lack of it in such 
contexts they felt is not 
merely usually conspecious, 
but it would count as a bad 
blunder. On the other hand, 
certain conventional style in 
dress have made the use of 
the article TIE a necessary 
item and the lack of it is con¬ 
spicuous though not invariab¬ 
ly at least usually. Perhaps 
some solvers might have 
argued within themselves 
that millions in this country 
are without knowlege of 
what a necktie is, but that 
would be a different question 
altogether, not envisaged by 
tie Clue. 

TIED, p.p. lie. . ^ 

(Ties)—^When a man's married, 
he’s ‘34-7D 
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TIES, n., pi. tie. 

(Lies)—Glaring ones are often 
spotted.. 13-30 A 

It was a recent Clue against 
which all solvers should have 
spotted the glaring flaw in 
the solution, ‘Lies'. Reading 
the Clue carefully, alert en¬ 
trants realized that to warrant 
the adjective ‘glaring' i.e., 
palpable such lies must al¬ 
ways be noticed. But glaring 
also means ‘tawdry' brilliance 
and coupling this reading of 
the word with the literal 
interpretation of apotted, 
‘Ties' provided a perfect an¬ 
swer to the riddle. 

(Lies)—Unforeseen circum¬ 

stances sometimes result in 
these proving embarrassing. 

82-lOA 

(Lies)—Of little consequence 
to the practised philanderer. 

66-2 6A 

The phrasing of the Clue clear¬ 
ly invited comparison on a 
point of behaviour between 
I the practised and unpractis¬ 
ed philanderer. My own opi¬ 
nion was that whilst the lat¬ 
ter might well make use of 
a few untruths to further a 
questionable flirtation, he 
would hesitate to jeopardise 
seriously any Lies which 
bound either himself or tho 
object of his attention to an¬ 
other person. Thus Lies, in 
my view, could not be held 
to be “of little consequence" 
to the inexperienced philan¬ 
derer. On the other hand 1 
felt that to the practised Lo¬ 
thario ties do not constitute 
a very serious obstacle. In¬ 
deed, I think it could be argu¬ 
ed that the experienced philan 
derer prefers to amuse him¬ 
self where such obstacles ex¬ 
ist, since they serve to add 
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a pleasant spice of danger to 
^ his game and also provide an 
excuse for his retreat when 
' the association is growing te¬ 
dious! Much more could be 
said on this subject, but 
briefly, these were my rea¬ 
sons for selecting ties. 

(Lies)—Sooner or later most 
(philanderers find themselves 
in difficulties through these. 

140-16A 

Surely it would not be going, 
too far to say without quali¬ 
fication that sooner or later 
philanderers find themselves 
in difficulties through lies, for 
those who don't must be very 
rare. The adjective ‘‘most" 
would, therefore, I suggest, 
have made the sentence com¬ 
pleted by Lie* an under¬ 
statement. It is by no means 
so rare for philanderers to 
avoid getting themselves in¬ 
volved in lies, and due allow¬ 
ance made for these excep¬ 
tions by “most". 

(Lies)—Motherhood usually en¬ 
tails more these than young 
bride realizes. 388-111) 

(Lies)—We usually feel little 
confidence in persons ^ho 
commit themselves lightly I 

to- 419-30 A 

IFF, n., a quarrel; wordy dis¬ 
pute 

(Toff)—Compared with in real 
life there is usually something 
rather comical about one on 
the stage. 174-15A 

(Biff)—One between old friend 
seldom leads to serious dis¬ 
ruption. 184-3D 

The Committee regarded the ad¬ 
jective old in this Clue as 
having particular signifi¬ 
cance. It emphasised the 
length of friendship, which it 
was reasonable to presume 
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had endured for many years. 
A TIFF is merely a disagree¬ 
ment of a comparatively mild 
character, a slight quarrel. 
However, between people who 
though genuine friends, had 
not been very long acquaint¬ 
ed, it might well lead to a 
serious disruption more fre¬ 
quently than seldom, because 
of their failure • thoroughly 
to understand each other's 
idiosyncrasies or peculiarities 
of character. On the other 
hand, we felt that people who 
can be described as old 
friends are so familiar with 
the peculiaritie's, the finest 
shades and degrees, of each 
other's character that a tiff 
would seldom lead to a serious 
disruption. BIFF was held 
be less apt because, meaning 
blow, it could be regarded 
as itself indicating a serious 
disruption even between old 
friends. At any rate, we 
formed the opinion that the 
adverb seldom would have 
rather overstated the infre¬ 
quency of the occasions when 
a blow would lead to a seri- 
rious disruption. 

( Toff) —-Probably the harder 
you work the less time you 
have for one. 326-22A 

Whether you have less time for 
a TOFF surely depends to a 
very large extent on circum¬ 
stances, such as the nature 
of your work and your dis¬ 
position. A toff is a distin¬ 
guished person, a swell. It 
may be necessary in the 
course of business to devote 
much time to one. as for in¬ 
stance, if you want to sell 
him something. Moreover, he 
may be a good friend. We 
thought it much more likely 
that the harder you work the 
less time you have for a 
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TIFF, and that this Alterna¬ 
tive was the better in view of 
the word probably in the 
Clue. Generally speaking, the 
harder a man works the less 
time he has for quarrelling. 

(Toff)—Sometimes does more 
good than we realize. 

408-2r.A 

(Toff)—Men are more apt than 
women to be embarrassed by 

-in their presence. 

415-16A 

TIGHT, adj., constricted, close 
fitting, difficult, drunk. 

(Right)—Man who is always 
this usually has few friends. 

25-18A 

(Fight, Light)—A few drinks 
sometime.s tend to make man 
unused to them this. 350-1 ID 

(Right)—^It’s mean-spirited to 
jeer at somebody you know 
to be this. 358-7D 1 

TILE, n., a thin flat slab used 
for roofing, flooring etc., a 
hat. 

(Tale)—Most building contrac¬ 
tors can tell a good one 

24-34A 

(Tale)—Many a woman's is 
describable as fantastic 

217-33 A 

We felt that, besides being 
vague, TALE called for 
some modification of either 
the term fantastic or the 
broad reference to many a 
woman. Alternatively, the 
stipulation of particular 
circumstances, such as when 
a woman is trying to intrigue 
a man by romanticizing her 
life story, may have made 
this alternative apter. On 
the other hand, in our 
opinion, so often is the 
fantastic affected in feminine 
headgear, even for normal 
occasions, that it can truly be 
said that many a woman's 
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TILE, or hat, is describable as 
l!antastic. 

(Tale, Talk)—It is surprising 
what importance even sen¬ 
sible women sometimes at¬ 
tach to absurd this. 285-15D 
(Tale)—Frivolous kind of this 
appeals more to women than 
to men. 319-31A 

There seemed little evidence to 
support the statement that a 
TALE of the frivolous kind 
appeals more to women than 
to men. Generally speaking, 
frivolous fiction seems to ap¬ 
peal just as much to men as 
to women, and none can deny 
that light and humorous anec¬ 
dotes are exchanged between 
men quite as often, if not 
more so, than they are bet¬ 
ween women. TILE is a slang 
term for a hat and we felt 
that comparing the often ab¬ 
surdly ornamental and un¬ 
practical headgear that 
women affect in obeying the 
dictates of fashion, with the 
sober and rather drab hata 
that men habitually wear, 
there were good grounds for 
contending that frivolous tiles 
appeal more to the female 
than to the male. It might 
be arg*ued that men like to see 
women in frivolous hats just 
as much as women like to 
wear them, ibut that is debat¬ 
able, and our own view was 
that while a man may good- 
humouredly tolerate and 
praise a woman's fashionably 
ridiculous hat, it is the woman 
and not the hat which appeaU 
to him. 

TILES, n., pi. tile. 

(Wiles)—Those which some 
women affect seem to defy 
all reason! 144-26A 

Seem to defy clearly means 
seem to us to defy. In other 
words, the statement contem- 
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plated in the Clue was to be 
regarded as expressing the 
view of the average person. 
Moreover, in so far as the 
wiles or tiles of some women 
were concerned the Clue fur¬ 
ther generalised. The Adjudi¬ 
cation Committee thought that 
this constituted a serious ob¬ 
jection to wiles because the 
wiles of a woman are legion, 
and surely, therefore> it is 
doubtful whether one can 
sweepingly declare that those 
(not merely some) of some 
women seem to defy all rea¬ 
son. But whereas the wiles of 
a woman are legion, her tiles 
(which colloquially means 
hats) are few enough to per¬ 
mit of generalisation in some 
cases. 

TILLER, n., one who cultivates. 

(Teller, Toller)—His work is 
often deadly monotonous and 
poorly paid. 62-230 

TILT, n.> an incline upwards. 

(Tint)—New -fashion in wo¬ 
men’s hats is often marked 
by a distinctive one. 62-lD 

I banked on Tilt because it 
seemed to me a questionable 
assertion that fashions in 
millinery are ‘‘often” marked 
by a distinctive colour. Fa¬ 
shion cannot be autocratic 
about colours, since women 
will only wear the particular 
shades which suit them. But, 
as we have seen during the 
past few years, each change 
of fashion has produced a 
more grotesque shape of 
hat, worn in a more 
eccentric manner. For some 
time fashion has decreed that 
a lady shall wear her hat now 

' over this ear and now over 
that, but, never squarely on 
the head. Nowadays Eve 
spends an hour or so before 
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her mirror, not to see if her 
hat is straight but to ensure 
that it has the correct tilt. 
TIME, n., a date, period, dura-* 
tion of opportunity. 

(Tome)—You may find wisdom 
in this. 9-26D 

(Tide)—^Now clearly against 
the Axis powers. 199-lOA 

A discerning student of the 
situation should have seen 
that the TIDE was against the 
Axis powers. But the Clue 
said clearly, and mindful of 
people known to us who ob¬ 
viously thought the tide had 
yet to turn in favour of the 
Allies, we questioned whether 
what we saw was clear. On 
the other hand even those 
who were unconvinced that 
the tide had turned did not 
doubt but that if only the Al¬ 
lies held firm until the arma¬ 
ment outputs of Britain and 
the United States were in full 
flood and the blockade of Ger^ 
many began seriously to tell, 
then the tide would surely 
turn. Hence Time is apt. 
(Tile)—^To their men friends 
many women seem completely 
irresponsible in regard to 
this. 237-13A 

(Tide)—^Important factor to be 
considered in planning inva¬ 
sion of enemy shores. 302-26A 
We based our decision here on 
the fact that the statement 
proposed in the Clue was un¬ 
qualified by any such word as 
often or usually. Important 
factor to be considered clear¬ 
ly meant that whatever the 
Solution denoted is an import 
tant factor to be considered. 
No allowance was made for 
any instances when it is not. 
Now, TIDE, may or may not 
be an important factor to be 
considered, since the invasion 
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may he airborne, as was the 
German invasion of Crete; 
or, ag:ain, the shores may be 
those of a lake or a tidelesa 
sea. On the other hand, we 
felt it to be indisputable that 
TIME must invariably be an 
important factor to be con¬ 
sidered in planning; an inva¬ 
sion of enemy shores. 

(Tome)—^Kind of this we often 
enjoy when older would have 
seemed very dull to us when 
young. 319-35A 

[Whether or not the kind of 
TOME we enjoy when older 
would have seemed very dull 
to us when young depends 
on our literary taste. The 
word tome is used to des¬ 
cribe a large and weighty 
volume, usually a volume 
heavv in content as well as 
weight, and while many 
people enjoy such books as 
they grow older, probably 
just as many serious minded 
youngsters enjoy them no 
less. In our opinion the word 
some of US instead of us 
would have made this Alter¬ 
native more acceptable. But 
when we are older most of 
us do derive enjoyment from 
ai quite or restful TIME, the 
kind of time that might well 
have seemed very dull and 
stodgy to us when we were 
young. 

TIMID, adj., easily alarmed, shy. 

(Tumid)—We are apt quickly 
to become impatient with 
writer whose style is this. 

317-19A 

We thought it would be too 
sweeping to say that we arc 
apt quickly to become impa¬ 
tient with a writer whose 
style is TUMID i.e. inflated, 
bombastic. It largely depends 
» ^ whether the style in qucsOon 
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is redeemed or relieved by 
profundity or wit. For in-* 
stance, to name but two of the 
accepted ‘^classics” both Wal¬ 
ter Pater and Carlyle may be 
said to have a tumid style, 
and they are by no means the 
only giants wno come within 
this category. Among the “po-t 
pulaF' authors, both of the 
past and the present, are 
many who have expressed 
themselves in turgid prose, a 
modern best seller of this 
kind being the tub-thumping 
Douglas Reed. To our way 
of thinking TIMID was th® 
better Solution here, because 
most of us are apt cjuickly to 
become impatient with a writ¬ 
er who hasn’t the courage (of 
his convictions. 

TIN, n., money. 

(Tie, Tip)— I'hrough mar-» 
riage many benefit by this. 

10-18A 

Some competitors used the 
word ^Tip,” but this solution 
would only have been worthy 
of consideration had it been 
in the plural number. De¬ 
bating the merits of *‘Tie’^ 
and ‘"Tin” it seemed to me 
that the former was both re-* 
dundant and pointless com¬ 
pared with the solution “Tin,’” 
which is d(iscriibed by Cham¬ 
ber’s Twentieth Century and 
the Indisperisable Competi¬ 
tion Dictionaries as a slang 
word, meaning “Money.” 

(Win)—Getting this unexpect¬ 
edly has turned many a mod-» 
erate punter into an inveter¬ 
ate gambler. 88-29A 

It may well be questioned whe¬ 
ther a punter ever gets a wii» 
that is really unexpected, 
otherwise why would he have 
laid the bet? This considera¬ 
tion apart, however, any one 
success by a punter, who is 
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moderate would harlly yield 
a sum calculated to turn him 
into an inveterate gambler. 
On the other hand, with the 
alternative Tin, the Clue 
could be taken to envisage 
the acquirement of a fortune. 
With this at his disposal, 
many a moderate punter has 
become an inveterate gamb¬ 
ler. 

(Sin)—^metimes the glamour 
of this tempts us to behave 
recklessly. 88-23D 

Tie)—This kind of pre¬ 
sent is usually most accept¬ 
able to schoolboy. 301-32A 

(Din)—If you make a lot of I 
this you’ll almost certainly 
attract some unwelcome at¬ 
tention to yourself. 267-26A 

We rejected DIN because we 
didn’t think the statement 
made was true read in con¬ 
junction with this Alterna¬ 
tive. If you are in a remote 
place you may make a lot of 
noise without attracting any 
attention at all to yourself. 
Again, you may be engaged 
in routine work which in¬ 
volves making a lot of din, 
such as rivetthig“ without at¬ 
tracting any unwelcome at¬ 
tention. It is commonly 
known that people who make 
a lot of money are generally 
pestered by spongers, would- 
be borrowers and senders of 
begging letters. Hence our 
selection of TIN. 

(Sin, Win)—Rich person’s this 
is often subject of much ex¬ 
aggeration. 280-1 ID 

In the first place what exactly 
is SIN? Take the dictionary 
definitions. Transgression 
against divine law or prin¬ 
ciples of morality; offence 
against good taste, propriety, 
etc.; wilful violation of law; 
neglect of duty; neglect of 
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the laws of morality and r 
ligion; any want of confon 
ity unto, or transgression 
the law of God; wickednei 
iniquity. In relation to t. 
number of times a person, 'i 
he rich or poor, thus sins 
one way or another, can it 
said that his sin is often t 
subject of much exaggei 
tiop? Sometimes., perha] 
but often? We question 
it. WIN, in the sense 
money won, was embraced 
TIN, a slang term for mon< 
And if no money is involv 
in the win, what is exagger: 
ed? That a rich perso] 
wealth is usually the subj( 
of exaggeration and oft 
the subject of much exagg< 
ation who can deny? Co 
pare for yourself the differc 
opinions you have heard < 
pressed about the exi 
wealth of people whom y 
know to be rich. 

(Din. Gin, Sin, Win)—The 
seems to be much more t] 
in the world as a result 
the war. 286-11 

(Win, Wit)—^Youngster w 
has this usually has plenty 
friends. 291-21 

(Gin)—iMoralists are apt 
exaggerate the evils of this! 

293-2^ 

(Gin, Kin)—(People seldc 
need be lonely who have pie 
ty of- 312-2'i 

In our view, GIN was much t 
weakest Alternative her 
and so far as it ^id apply w 
embraced by TIN, since 
man with plenty of mon 
can buy plenty of liquor. O 
objections to KIN were th 
relatives may not want one 
company and, what is mo 
important, a person may 1 
far removed from all rel 
tives. We felt that TIN pr 
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vided quite the aptest Solu¬ 
tion. Wealth may not, and 
perhaps seldom does, bring 
true friend, but unless the 
circumstances are very ex¬ 
ceptional surely no one need 
lack company who is rich. 

WIN (Kin, Sin)—We are usual¬ 
ly unfavourably impressed by 
person who boasts of his this. 

335-6D 

We thought it would be exag¬ 
gerating to say that we are 
usually unfavourably im¬ 
pressed by a person who 
boasts of his KIN. Many pa¬ 
rents boast of their children 
and most of us view this in¬ 
dulgently, considering it to be 
natural and quite inoffensive. 
On the other hand we felt 
that we are always at least 
unfavourably impressed by a 
person who boasts of his SIN. 
Both the Solution of TIN and 
WIN seemed to us acceptable 
answers here, since the ex¬ 
ceptions implied by the word 
usually accorded with the 
context completed by either 
of these Solutions. For in¬ 
stance a person naively or 
ingeniously boasting about his 
money sometimes amuses us 
rather than impressing us un¬ 
favourably as does a person 
boasting in the same manner 
of his having won something, 
A child who boasts proudly 
of winning in some game or 
other does not as a rule im¬ 
press us unfavourably. 

<Kin, Win)—A man’s this oft¬ 
en makes us more deferential 
towards him than we should 
otherwise be. 34'0-17D 

(Win)—Usually the harder we 
strive for this the more we 
value it. 371-13A 
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(Win)—We usually feel some 
disgust for persons who 
gams this by unfair means- 
375-17D 

(Kin)—^There are probably 
times when most wealthy per¬ 
sons feel they’d be happier 

if they had no- 385-19D 

TINTS, n., colours, hues. 

(Hints)—Those supplied by 
Beauty Specialists often prove 
costly. 64-18D 

TINY, adj., very small. 

(Tidy)—His being unduly this 
often causes schoolboys to be 
teased by his mates. 

258-34A 

(Tidy)—How embarrassing it is 
not to be able to meet bill 
for this sum! 279-23A 

(Tidy)—‘Both men and women 
who are this often prove more 
exacting than those who are 
not. 298-16D 

(Tidy)—Be satisfied with this 
return on safe investment! 

312-23D 

(Tidy)—Few keen business 
men are entirely satisfied 
with a this profit. 330-37A 
In the sense in which it was 
clearly intended here, TIDY 
means pretty large, consider¬ 
able, and we took the view 
that many, if not most, keen 
business men are entirely sat¬ 
isfied with such a profit. That 
few keen business men are 
entirely satisfied with a TINY 
profit, we felt, scarcely call-» 
ed for supporting argument. 
(Tidyl—‘Many people would 
scorn to be dishonest except, 
perhaps, where a this sum is 
involved. 332-17D 

(Tidy)—We are apt to be irri¬ 
tated by people who keep pes>^ 
tering us for a this loan. 

348-34A; 
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(Tidy)—It is surprising how 
many men seem willing to be 
bribed for a this sum. 

393-30D 

TIP, n., a gift, a private hint. 

(Tin)—It is usually easier to 
make money if you are sup¬ 
plied with this. 31-3D 

(Tie, Tin)—Its value often de¬ 
pends on how wisely it is em¬ 
ployed. 89-24D 

(Pip, Nip)—What inveterate 
punters are often given to 
their sorrow. 107-32D 

(Pip)—"Waiter’s politeness is 
sometimes strained when boor- 
. ish diner gives him this. 

li6-30A 

(Nip, Pip)—Sometimes produ¬ 
ces marked change in a per¬ 
son’s behaviour. 133-29D 
For Pip have made a fit solu¬ 
tion the word ‘^Sometimes*’ 
would clearly have had to be 
omitted from the Clue. On 
i the other hand, it seemed too 
much to say that even as 
sometimes a mere nip (small 
quantity of spirits) produces 
a marked change in a per¬ 
son’s behaviour. This process 
of elimination left Tip, mean¬ 
ing gratuity, which was alto¬ 
gether apt. Who has not ob¬ 
served the marked change , 
sometimes effected in a ser¬ 
vant’s beh.aviour by a tip. 

(Tin, Tie)—Alas! we often fail ! 
to appreciate the value of this 
when we are young and head¬ 
strong. 136-lD 

The Committee thought the 
interjection *‘alas”! and the { 
generalisation implied by 'we’ 
made Tip the apter solution. 
Truly can one say sweepingly 
of the young and headstrong 
i that they often fail to appre- 
' ciate the value of advice— 

^' with lamentable consequences. 
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Tin was considered less apt 
because many who are young 
and headstrong have not so 
much money that failure to 
appreciate its value is lament¬ 
able. But in any case it would 
not perhaps be unduly cynical 
to wonder whether there is the 
same likelihood of a head¬ 
strong youth failing to appre¬ 
ciate the value of money as 
he is of good advice! Com¬ 
pared with the other two al¬ 
ternatives Tie seemed very 
vague. 

(Lip, Pip, Nip)—We sometimes 
get annoyed when young pup¬ 
py, gives us this. 173-29D 

In this Clue we felt that the 
literal interpretation of young 
puppy was clearly not intend¬ 
ed, since were that not the 
case the solution NIP was the 
only one which would apply 
and this, we considered, in 
view of the word annoyed was 
much too weak to merit seri¬ 
ous consideration. In its figu¬ 
rative sense the term young 
puppy means a vain, empty 
headed or cocksure young 
man and the interpretation 
necessitated the consideration 
of the possible solutions LIP, 
PIP and TIP. We had no 
hesitation in dismissing the 
first mentioned, because we 
felt that it is often rather 
than sometimes that we get 
annoyed when a young puppy 
gives us insolence. To get the 
PIP means to be depressed, 
miserable or low spirited and 
this did not fit in happily or 
aptly with the statement) get 
annoyed. Elimination left tne 
solution TIP and this, we 
considered best accorded 
with the declaration made by 
the Clue. It is, we agreed 
often very difficult and some¬ 
times impossible not to get 
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annoyed when a young pup¬ 
py has the impertinence to 
offer us unsought and 
wanted advice on some mat¬ 
ter which we feel is one for 
our own concern entirely. 
Tin)—Sometimes causes us to 
act imprudently. 175-14D 
Fin, Win)—In the long run 
this usually proves more 
harmful than helpful to 
gambler. 191-23D 


j meanings and it was felt that 

I Lips or Nips would cause only 

' certain types of people often 

I to behave recklessly. 

I (Laps, Nips)—Great many of U3 
1 find these extremely difficult 

I to resist at times, 182-21D 

TIPSY, adj., partially intoxicated^ 
I fuddled. 

j (Gipsy)—This person is some-* 

times apt to break the law. 

' 254-15A 


Lip, Pip)—Children often give 
one this without realising it! 

204-18D 

Fin)—If we proffer this to 
friend we are apt to be off¬ 
ended if it is received off¬ 
handedly. 323-5D 

Tit)—Giving sensitive person 
this often calls for careful 
consideration. 398-23A 

'PLE, v.i., to drink as a habit. 

Topple)—To do this is a sign 
of unsteadiness. 157-3D 

'S» n., pi. tip. 

Ties)—The Compiler gives 
some useful ones on the oppo¬ 
site page. 11-2 5 A 

Ties)—Always consider these 
carefully before risking any 
big and hazardous specula¬ 
tions. 31-21D 

.Lips, Nips)—Tempting ones 
often cause us to behave 
recklessly. 14 9-24A 

The generalisation implied by 
*us’ and to a lesser extent the 
degree of frequency denoted 
by ‘often’ made Tips the apt- 
est in the opinion of the Ad¬ 
judication Committee. The 
term Tip has a very wide ap¬ 
plication and few of us in¬ 
deed are not susceptible to a 
lip of some kind. The re¬ 
maining alternatives were 
much more restricted in their 


TIRE, v.t., to weary, to attire. 
(Fire)—Ambitious young wo¬ 
man is apt to this easy-going 
lover. 209-21D 

I suspect that many solvers here 
gave FIRE the quite false in¬ 
terpretation of abuse in the 
verbal sense which is not even 
good idiomatic English. To 
fire a person cannot be to 
abuse him, if we are to res¬ 
pect current English usage. 
The nearest correct interpre¬ 
tation of fire is to irritate, in¬ 
flame or set on fire. But could 
a lover be called easygoing 
who was apt to be so moved? 
We questioned it perhaps tho 
most applicable sense in which 
FIRE could be understood 
here was fill with enthusiasm. 
But the ambitious is the 
reverse of easy-going and 
and again we questioned the 
truth of the*statement so com¬ 
pleted The only other sense 
in which FIRE could be read 
here was reject, which I am 
sure you will agree would 
have been rather farfetched in 
this context. Can a woman be 
apt to reject a lover? TIRE 
on the other hand completed 
a statement that was, perfectly 
good English and moreover 
had point. 

(Fire)—Excitable speaker often 
tends to this an audience. 

32G-33A 
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(Fire)—The more efficient 
a boss the more likely he is to 
this employees. 386-22A 

'TIRED, p. p. tire; adj., weary. 

(Fired)—Even the keenest 
, worker is sometimes 2 5-11A 
(Timed)—Winners of organised 
marathon-races are usually, 
i 54-lD 

(Fined, Fired)—A man is apt 
to feel glum when he is this. 

181-20 A 

It would surely be understating 
the case to say that a man is 
merely apt to feel glum when 
!. he is FIRED, that is given the 
; sack. As a rule he feels it; 
,j much more acutely. His being • 
Fiend too may well throw a I 
man into the depth of depres- I 
'< ! sion. On the other hand, the ! 
amount may be so small and < 
the man so well-to-do that he 
gives it scarcely a moment's 
thought. TIRED seemed to us 
to be the aptest alternative be¬ 
cause it was most consistent 
with the general nature of 
- the statement contemplated. 
Some men bear tiredness with 
more fortitude than others. 
But it may well be said of man 1 
generally that he is apt to feel i 
i,‘ glum when tired. [ 

<Lined)—tComing of old age Is 1 
apt to give human face this 1 
appearance. 276-35A I 

Surely, rare indeed must be the 
occasions if any, when the 
coming of old age does not 
1.^ give the human face a lined 
I ^ appearance—so rare, we felt, 

' J that the Alternative LINED 
^ called for the unqualified as- 
_ sertion that the coming of 
old age gives the human face 
^ a lined appearance, rather 
than the qualified wording— 

> MM apt to give—. Whether 
the coming of old age gives 
the human face a TIRED ap* 
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pearance, however, is by no 
means so sure, in our opi^' 
nion. But we were satisfied 
that it does so frequently 
enough to justify the state¬ 
ment made with this Solution, 
having due regard to the 
words is apt to give. 

(Fired)—Work-mates are usu¬ 
ally sympathetic towards peH 
son who gets this through olA' 
age. 304-23.9 

Our chief objection to FIREdI 
was that though one some-| 
times, rightly or wrongly, ac-l 
sociates ignominy, with the! 
word, it need not mean any¬ 
thing more than dismissed 
or discharged. And though 
when an employee* has been 
given a pension he is usually 
said to have been pensioned 
off or retired rather than to 
have been fired, we could 
think of no conclusive argu¬ 
ment against its being said 
that he has been fired. More-i 
over he may be given a gen-| 
erous gratuity instead of 
pension. We refiected there^ 
fore that whether work-mates 
are sympathetic towards a 
person who gets fired through: 
old age must largely depend 
on the manner in which he 
is fired and his general cir-j 
cumstances. They might have! 
occasion to congratulate hinJ 
on a comfortable retiremenU 
TIRED seemed to link up 
much better with the word 
sympathetic in the Clue, and 
we felt it reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that work-mates ar< 
usually sympathetic toward.' 
a person who gets tirec 
through old age. 

(Fired)—Children's minds arj 
apt to be easily this bj 
grown-ups' conversation. 
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iS, v.t., third person sing., 
ire wearies, attires. 

imes)—When boss — him, 
worker is more likely to make 
nistakes. 422-14A | 

PER, v.i., giggle, laugh in a 
restrained manner. I 

'otter)—What persons unac- j 
customed to drink are apt to | 
do when slightly inebriated. ! 

285-36A ; 

) say that persons unaccus¬ 
tomed to drink are apt to ' 
TOTTER when slightly in- ! 
ebriated would, we thought, ‘ 
be a gross exaggeration, be- i 
cause a person is unaccus- \ 
tomed to alcohol it does not ; 
necessarily follow that be¬ 
coming merely slightly intox¬ 
icated causes him to lose such 
control over his mental and { 
physical faculties that he | 
sways and wobbles on his 
feet. Persons in this elevat- j 
ed condition often stand or 
walk with excessive caution, i 
but that is not to totter. We j 
felt that it is usually the type ! 
of person whom the smallest j 
quantity of alcohol affects 1 
strongly who is apt to be- 1 
come unstea"dy on his feet j 
when slightly inebriated. To , 
TITER is to giggle or ' 
laugh in a restrained man¬ 
ner and we thought this a * 
much more common charac¬ 
teristic of person in a mildly 
alcoholic condition. Because 
people in that state so often 
have an exaggerated sense 
of decorum that restrains 
them from giving full vent to 
the hilarious good-humour 
they feel, which, in a more 
advanced condition of intoxi- i 
cation would be expressed j 
without any constraint. ! 

^DY, n., sycophant, obsequious 
parasite. 


(Moody, Goody)—Such a person, 
is usually heartily disliked by 
most of his fellows, 17D-21A 

A TOADY is a person who faw¬ 
ns servilely upon his supe¬ 
riors, a mean hanger-on and 
flatterer. A toady's fellows 
may not all know him for 
what he is, but most of them 
do and in consequence usually 
heartily dislike him. Reflecting 
thus the Committee came to 
the conclusion that TOADY 
was a good solution. It remain¬ 
ed to be seen whether either 
of the other alternatives was 
better. A GOODY or goody- 
goody person is one who is 
primly, pretentiously, inoppor¬ 
tunely, obtrusively, weakly, or 
sentimentally virtuous. We 
questioned whether such a 
pertion's actions are directly 
prejudicial to the interest of“ 
his fellows in the same degree 
as a toady, and incidentally 
whether he is usually so 
disliked MOODY was least 
apt, we felt because mere 
moodyness would be scarcely 
be sufficient to arouse such 
dislike. 

(Shady)—Company of such a 
person is apt to make one feel 
acutely uncomfortable. 

219-31A. 

A TOADY is a sycophant, an 
obsequious parasite. A SHA¬ 
DY person is disreputable or 
of dubious honesty. In our 
opinion the character, or na¬ 
ture, of the former is more 
obtrusive than that of the 
latter. The fact that a person 
is shady need not be apparent. 
Indeed a shady person has all 
too frequenetly alas! charm of 
manner. Not so a toady. With 
his servile fawning he is apt 
not only to make one feel un- 
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comfortable but, we agreed, 
acutely uncomfortable. 

(Toddy)—.Strong character is 
seldom swayed by this. 254-5D 
TOASTS, n., drinkings of health i 
or the sentiments etc. so ex- j 
' pressed. ‘ 

; (Boasts)—Extravagant things | 
\ are usually said in. 30-2ID 

Can the vain,glorious statements 
and irritating utterances of 
self-glorification made by 
boasters justly be termed ex- 
. ‘ travagant? The point is a de¬ 
batable one and I contend 
^ ! that if it be employed to des- 

* i cribe the declaration made in 
, boaaU, the aptness of the ad- 

jective 'extrava^nt' is ques- 

* tionable. For this reason I se- 
'' ? lected ToacU as the better 
^ ■ solution of the clue. All Toasts 

are eulogies and even the 
most restrained judiciously | 

, flatters its subject in some 
degree—and is not flattering 
statement an “extravagant” 
one? 

TOE, n., one of the separate ends 
of the forepart of a foot. 

(Tee)—Even slight movement 
of this may affect accuracy of 
golfer's drive 35-8A 

(Toy)—When he gets hold of it 
baby's chief desire seems to 
be to transfer this to his 
mouth! 44-20A j 

The phrase ‘chief desire seems 1 
to be' clearly implies that \ 
there is effort and often in- ! 
ability on the part of the baby ■ 
to transfer a certain some- \ 
; thing to his mouth, Obviously 
J a baby can easily transfer a 
' I toy to his mouth. But not so 
' his toe! Again the exclamation 
mark at the end of this Clue 

* pointedly suggested the fami- 
f 1 liar and more humorous pic- 
' I ture of a baby trying to suck 

( ! its own too. 


(Toy, Top)—When her guest 
treads on child's this mother’s 
smile is apt to be straine44 
258-19D 

Oddly enough, perhaps it was 
one of the Alternatives here-- 
read with the Clue, of course 
—that provided the best point¬ 
er to the correct Solution. I 
allude to TOP (in our \iew 
clearly the most unsatisfact¬ 
ory Solution), which msM 
have served to put solvers oH 
TOY, by which it was embral 
ced In short, TOT brought tol 
mind the tact that many toyil 
would take little harm fronn 
being trodden on, particularly! 
if they were not trodden on| 
very heavily. Indeed the smile 
of the guest rather than that 
of the mother, might well tend 
to be strained if he accidently 
trod on any one or several 
toys we thought of—toys sucli 
as a fairly strong rubber ball 
or a substantial wooden top, 
either of which might prove 
as tracherous as the most in¬ 
geniously placed banana skin. 
Perhaps some solvers feared 
an understatement with TO£ 
Well, in any case a vein of Hip 
pancy was clearly imparted by 
the exclamation mark, whicl) 
allowed of either understate¬ 
ment or exaggeration: With 
TOY, on the other hand, it 
was a question of misstate¬ 
ment quite unfounded on fact, 
because there would be no 
occasion for the mother to be 
annoyed if the guest did absc 
lutely no harm to the to 
Dwelling further on TOE, w 
reflected that since only on 
toe was referred to the imlici 
tion was that the foot of th 
guest would only slightly in 
pinge on that of the child an 
the resultant pinch need nc 
be a very severe one. Morj 
over, a child, in the commo 
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conception of the term may be 
anything upto ten years of 
age. And to say the least, it 
would be unlikely for a tiny 
baby on the floor where a 
guest might accidently tread 
on its toe. 

rOES, n., pi. toe. 

(Togs, Tots)—^Nowadays wo 
men are more concerned 
about the appearance of 
their these than they were a 
few years ago. 161-32A 

It is only a few years since wo¬ 
men began to discard stock¬ 
ings and wear openworked 
shoes which reveal their feet 
and toes. Reflecting on this 
fact, the Commitee held TOES j 
to (be an altogether apt solu- | 
tion. They felt that evidence : 
was lacking that within the ! 
last few years women have 
become more concerned than 
hitherto about the appearance 
of their ciothes or their 
children. 

(Ties)—^Persons who have no i 
these are extremely rare. 

307-17A 

Ties, in the sense that applied 
here, are figurative bonds or 
attachments, formed by blood 
relationship, friendship, obli¬ 
gations and responsibilities, 
necessity and dependance etc. 
There are people, compara¬ 
tively few in number who may 
be said to have hardly any 
ties, but people who have none 
at all are virtually non-exis- 

I tent. Everyone alive has at 
least one tie, the tie to life. 
Moreover even the person 
who by choice or circumstan¬ 
ces lives a solitary existance 
has ties of some kind, upon 
which he is dependent for the 
bare necessities of life. Hence 
our rejection of TIES. Even 
allowing for the injuries of 
war we thought that it could 
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reasonably be contended tha? 
persons who have no T.OES 
are extremely rare. 

TOFF, n., gentleman or one who 
passes or dresses as such, per¬ 
son in smarter clothes than 
usual. 

(Tiff)—The simple-minded of¬ 
ten magnify the importance 
of this 232-13A 

(Tiff)—Often lacks substance! 

244-27A 

A TIFF is a slight quarrel, and 
we felt that usually, rather 
than merely often lacks subs¬ 
tance, as the term applied 
here. Whether a TOFF or 
swell, lacks substance, in the 
form of property or wealth is 
surely a more open question, 
but that he often does we had 
no doubt. Moreover in our 
view there is little to exclaim 
about in the fact that a tiff 
lacks substance. On the other 
hand, that a toff lacks substan¬ 
ce may well justify a note of 
exclamation, since in this ca.se 
there is a sharp contrast bet- 
weeai appearance and fact. 

(Tiff)—Shy person is apt to feel 
uncomfortable in presence of 
this. 284-24A 

(Tiff)—There's often much 

fuss over-at party. 

422-17A 

Perhape some of you argued 
that there is more frequent¬ 
ly than often much fuss over 
a distinguished person or a 
swell at a party, because so 
many parties are simple 
affairs at which most, if not 
all, of the guests are relative¬ 
ly undistinguished. But in 
considering this Clue one had 
to be mindful of the parties 
where many of the gue.sts 
(perhaps all of them) may 
qualify for the description 
TiOFF. One also had to h<s 
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mindful of the socialistic 
trend which has so modified 
what was an attitude of ex¬ 
aggerated deference towards, 
and roppf'ct for. distinction— 
particularly social distinction. 
We thought TIFF was less 
apt because it would have 
•heen going rather far to say 
that a mere tiff—a slight | 
-quarrel or fit of peevishness 
—often causes much fuss al 
a party. Most of the guests 
might be unaware that the 
tiff had occurred and those 
who were would surely try to 
minimise it rather than 
make much fuss over it, if 
they were sensible. Certain¬ 
ly in normal circumstances 
the hostess would, unless sho 
were half-witted. j 

TOFFEE, n., a sweetmeat. 

(Coffee)—-Few children refuse 
this when offered to them. 

184-12A 

TOGS, n., clothes. 

(Tots)—How ridiculous seems a I 
man who is inordinately vain 
of his these. 181-17A ; 

The Committee were fully sensi- | 
ble of the fact that a man ■ 
who is inordinately vain about i 
his TOTS make himself seem i 
rather absurd. But parental i 
pride is one of the most _ 
natural things in the world 
for a man as well as for a wo- i 
man. And mindful of the ma- ■ 
ny fathers known to us who 
are excessively vain about ' 
their offspring, we felt that , 
the Clue emphasized to the : 
point of exaggeration the ex- j 
tent to which .such men make j 
themselves ridiculous. ,On the j 
other hand, a man’s attitude | 
toward his attire is essentially 1 
different from a woman’s to¬ 
ward hens. While he may take 
{ a proper pride in it he cannot 
\ . be vain about it without seem¬ 
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ing foppish. We therefore held 
that the emphatic phrasing as 
to the ridiculous appearance 
of a man who is inordinately 
vain about his TOGS was qu¬ 
ite justified. 

(Dogs)—The appearance of 
these often indicates their 
owner’s character. 190-20A 

How many times has the appea¬ 
rance of a dog with whose 
owner you were unacquainted 
given you an indication of that 
person’s character? Few in¬ 
deed, if your experience, has 
been like that of the Adjudi¬ 
cation Committee. Perhaps if 
you made a deliberate and 
through study of a dog for 
this purpose you might learn 
a little but the Clue scarecely 
permitted of such an inferen¬ 
ce. And even then there 
are many contingencies to 
be reckoned with such a.-- 
the extent to which the 
owner personally attends 
to or supervises the attention 
of the animal. Clearly, there 
is much greater likelihoo<i 
that a person is directly res¬ 
ponsible in a very large mea¬ 
sure for the appearance of 
his clothes, particularly in the 
matter of their choice which ' 
obviously offers greater scope 
for di.scrimination than docs 
the choice of a dog. And it caTi 
.scarcely be disputed that when 
wo try to sum up a stranger 
we seek, and often obtain, 
guidence from his general 
appearance, particularly his 
attire. Did not the Bard write: 
‘‘Apparel oft proclaims th(^ 
man”? 

(Toys)—Little girls usual]3' 
take more care than little boys 
of their these. 281-37^^ 

(Tops, Toys)—Wise parents dc 
not buy extravagant these foi 
their children. 319-61 
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POPS could be instantly dis¬ 
missed here as it was embrac¬ 
ed by TOYS. So far as the lat¬ 
ter Alternative was concerned 
we thought it would be untrue 
to say sweepingly that wise pa 
rents do not buy extravagant 
toys for their children. Many 
parents who cannot fairly be 
called unwise do sometimes ! 
buy toys for their children ; 
which are extravagrant, but j 
which have an educational | 
value and which, therefore, in ! 
the view of such parents, jus- | 
tify their extravagance. It | 
was less easy to reconcile wis¬ 
dom with the buying of extra- I 
vagant clothes, i. e. TOGS for • 
children. For no wise or ^ 
useful purpose is served by . 
purchasing extravagant gar- 
ments for children, who sel- j 
dom take any care of them j 
and usually quickly outgrow i 
them. Parents who are troly i 
wise realize this and equip I 
their children with serviceable 
and reasonably priced clothes. 
Tots, Toyg)—Being unhappily 
married often causes wife ! 
to neglect her 427-20D j 

L, n., labour^ | 

5il)—Many a farmer has to | 
rely on his own this for a ! 
living. 4 7-22D ; 

5oil)—-People used to this sel- j 
dom like to be away from it j 
for long. 262-31A ! 

'most as the call of the sea to 
the sailor, so that of the soil 
to a son of the soil or the 
country-side to a country I 
man. It was doubtless along 
this line of reasoning that 
many solvers arrived at the 
conclusion SOIL here. While 
being full3r mindful of the 
aiigument in favour of this 
Alternative, however, we felt 
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that the assertion completed 
by it went too far, particular¬ 
ly in view of the word seldom 
in the Clue. We remembered 
the trek to the towns that has 
taken place during the present 
century and the many people 
who have been content to 
turn their back on the land, 
having got what they believed 
to be better deal in the city. 
As we saw it, TOIL was in 
closer accord with the rather 
sweeping- statement contem¬ 
plated in the Clue, particularly 
the word seldom, because this 
Alternative allowed far fewer 
exceptions than SOIL. In 
other words, we thought it 
much more unlikely that a 
person used to toil would like 
to be away from it long than 
a person used to the soil would 
like to be away from that for 
long. 

There is no misery like the 
misei’y of idleness, espe¬ 
cially when a person is used 
to toil. The problem of the re¬ 
tired man is to occupy himself. 
It is toil more than anything 
else which gives flavour to 
life. ITie sages have in chorus 
extolled its virtues. “Work*' 
wrote Carlyle “is a grand cure 
for all the maladies and mise¬ 
ries that ever beset man 
kindThe city may be a 
substitute for the soil, but 
there is no substitute for hard 
work. To wihch you may re¬ 
ply by saying; “Then surely 
people used to toil never like 
to be away from it for long—> 
there can be no exceptions”. 
But we reasoned that, even 
among the formerly hard¬ 
working there are people 
blind to the blessing of labour. 

(Boil)—^We are prone to envy 
those who never have occa¬ 
sion to- 417-22D 
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Prone in this context mcitna 
dispiosed to, liable to. TOIL 
means to work lon^]: or labo- 
• ^ riously—perhaps both. Now, 
admittedly there is no miseiy 
like the misery of idleness 
and it is toil more than any* 
thing- else that g'ives flavour 
to life. But the Commitbio 
were of the opinion that, so 
blind are many of us to the 
blessing- of labour, we are 
prone to envy those who 
never have occasion to toil. 
And believing that we are no 
less blind to other bloDi-inus, 
the Committee wondered 
whether there is even the 
tendency implied by prone to j 
envy those who never li n <* ! 
occasion to BOIL. Such I 
people may well be humble | 
and Ihoir lives simple, which ‘ 
circumstances may loom much 
larger in the eyes of the 
world than the blessing oi 
tranciuillity. 

TOITjKT, n., the business of dress¬ 
ing attire. 

(Toiled)—Usually done after 
the days work. 25-10 

TOLD, p. t. and p. tell. 

(Sold)—^Sceptical person i.s in¬ 
clined to be dubious about 
anything* he is this by plausi¬ 
ble salesman. 111-17 A 

One of the shrowed solver’s 
first conclusions should have 
been that obviously there is 
much more likelihood of a pf*r- 
son being- dubious about what 
' he is told than about what he 
is sold because he must agTee 
to accept what he buys. I’lau- 
sible means specious or 
apparently right and usually 
implies deceit. It must be in¬ 
ferred, moreover, that a scep¬ 
tical. person has a suspicious 
I mind. Now it is usually taken 
; for granted by the average 

; customer the average sales- 
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man exaggerates in appraisin; 
his goods. One may reasonabl; 
supose therefore, I submit 
that a sceptical person wool 
be inclined to doubt anythin 
he was Told by a plausibl 
salesman. On the other han( 
however with Sold as the sidi 
tion the Clue would have irr 
plied that a sceptical p(n^o 
is never quite satified in h 
mind about anything he bin 
from a plausible salesmu 
This would, in my opimo 
have been altogether tf 
sweeping- an assertion. Sui t' 
sometimes the sceptic is .-ati 
fled, if only bccaue plau^ih 
salesman, in common wi 
others, sometimes offer o-i- 
ous bargains. 

TOLL, n., duty demanded, t 
slow sound of a bell at iiit( 
vals. 

(Toil)—Monotonous this a 
, to have a depressing efftj 

1 on the spirits. 125 "ii 

i (Toil)—War has exact 
j heavy this from all this cku 

1 es in Great Britain. 302-2^ 

I That the war has exacted 
! heavy TOLL from all clafv 

in Great Britain we felt to 
I irrefutable, giving toll 

i widest meaning according 

common usage. In one way 
another—in blood, toil, ha 
ship, or money—all clasJ 
have had to pay. We que.sti( 
ed whether one could say v 
such certainty that the v 
has exacted heavy TOIL fr 
all classes in Great Brit? 
Some of the so-called hii^ 
classes may contribute m 
in money than in heavy t 
For that matter heavy toil r 
not be the best use to wl 
some people can be put in 
national cause. 

TOMB, n., a grave, a scpulc) 
monument. 
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(Boom, Boob)—Rutblossly ex¬ 
ploited in Nazi campaip'*n of 
terror. 183-16D 

Whereas admittedly all three 
alltematives were apt wc de- 
decided that TOMI3, which 
embraced BOMB, was the ! 
aptest. The tomb is a well- ' 
known fi^*ure of speech for ^ 
death. Use of the world ' 
tomb in the sinj^ular in this i 
context was, therefore, pecii- j 
liarly appropriate and indeed, i 
had a deep sigTiificahce. Kx- ! 
ploitation of the tomb epito- | 
miscs the Nazi campaign of j 
terror. On the other hand ! 
BOMB and BOOB being- in , 
the singular detracted from ; 
rather than contributed to, j 
their aptness, the plural would | 
have been preferable in each \ 
case. Compare the phrase | 
fear of the tomb with battle j 
of the bombs. Besides, ex- j 
ploitation of bombs does not i 
really convey a comprehensive j 
picture of the Nazi campaign. [ 
of terror even as prosecuted | 
from the air only. What about I 
machine gunning from‘planes ! 
and the use of aerial torpe- j 
does? Moreover aerial barba- i 
rism is only one phase of the { 
Nazi campaign of terror. i 
Other phases include the | 
submarine and the concentra- j 
tion camp. BOOB we regard¬ 
ed as the least apt because it 
was so far-fetched. 

TOMES, n., large books or 
volumes. 

(Tones) —Admonitions express¬ 
ed in solemn ones seldom 
deeply impress young minds. 

r02-19D 

Admonitions arc generally ex¬ 
pressed in solemn tones but 
the effect of the admonitions 
depends not so much on the 
tone ibut on the person who 
admonishes. If he commands 
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the respect and admiration of 
a young person then certainly 
his words would impress. 
“Deeply^’ in the Clue was also 
an indication. A heart to 
heart talk with a young man 
would certainly impress 
him more deeply than dry and 
arid counsels of a book. This 
presence of a personality is 
missing in the case of tomes 
and hence a young mind is 
seldom deeply impressed by 
admonitions in serious books. 

TONE, n., note, style, a healthy 
condition, sound and its quali-t 
ty. 

(Bone) — Unexpectedly biting 
one often makes a person 
wince. 125-28D 

Biting wh(*n applied to “tone’' 
means “stinging, sarcastic'' 
and 1 therefore thought the 
scdected solution resulted in 
what was clearly a common- 
sense statement. Bone seemed 
open to serious adverse criti¬ 
cism on the grounds of 
grammar. One speaks of bit-, 
ing on a bone and the omis¬ 
sion of the preposition would 
have made the sentence com¬ 
pleted by this alternative 
(luestionable English. 

(Pose, Nose)—Unspoken annoy¬ 
ance can often be plainly 
read in a woman's— 13t3-29A 

Nose was so far-fetched that it 
could be summarily dismissed. 
The only way in which an¬ 
noyance can be expressed in 
the nose itself is by dilation 
of the nostrils—which is 
clearly not so frequent with 
the average woman as to 
justify the adverb *‘often" in 
the Clue! When the nose is 
moved backwards and it is in 
tilted, the entire head is 
moved backwards and it is in 
the resultant pose that annoy¬ 
ance can be read rather than 
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in the nose itself. The deci¬ 
sion seemed therefore to lie 
J between Pose and Tone. I 

£ suggest that the words “un¬ 

spoken “plainly“ and “often” 
particularly the first named, 
^ made Tone the apter. It was 
to be inferred from the ad- 
, verb “unspoken”, that the wo- 

* man desired to hide her an¬ 

noyance. Now surely women 
who are such adepts in the 
" art of dissembling, do not of¬ 
ten plainly reveal in their 
/ pose something they wish to 

^ conceal. But control of the 

voice is a much more difficult 
matter. Despite a woman’s 
utmost efforts at control, an 
edge will creep into tones that 
may be voicing the gentlest of 
sentiments. 

jjTune)—Cheerful this is more 
than ever apprecited now-^- 
days. 218-20 A 

.We felt it was important to note 
that in the case of TONE one 
had to consider not what was 
said but merely the tone in 
which it was spoken. A tune, 

■ however, may be set to words 
V that are inappropriate to cer- 
' tain situations, or it may have 
associations that render it in- 
• appropriate. The Clue impli¬ 
ed that, whereas whatever the 
solution denoted has hitherto 
been appreciated by people in 
general, it is appreciated by 
them still more nowadays. In 
\ our view TONE agreed best 
with this sweeping generaliza- 
tion, since normal people have 
always appreciated a cheerful 
" tone and may well do so still 
more nowadays, not least, 
^ f perhaps when suffering the 
ordeals of war. One can by 
no means be so sure, however, 
that a cheerful TUNE will be 
% appreciated. Much must de- 
pend on the circumstances. 
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TONES, n., pi. tone. 

(Lines)—^Accomplished actress 
makes hers seem the natural 
utterances of the characters 
she plays. 70-15A 

(Tunes)—Those of street musi¬ 
cians often offend sincere 
music-lovers. 129-26D 

The tunes rendered by street 
musicians are usually of well- 
known popularity and cal 
culated to appeal to the majo¬ 
rity of sincere music-lovers, I 
therefore thought that in the 
statement completed by 
Tunes the frequency with 
which sincere music-lovers are 
so offended would have been 
exaggerated by the adverb 
“often”. It is not the tunes, 
but the tones in which such 
tunes are rendered that often 
offend sincere music-lovers. 

TONIC, adj., invigorating; n., a 
tonic medicine or agency. 

(Topic)—iChange of weather 
after long and monotonous 
spell provides welcome this 
for many of us. 81-22D 

“Long and monotonous spell” to 
my mind made tonic specially 
apt. Cool weather after a 
prolonged period of heat does 
as a rule tone up the system. 
With topic as the solution, 
however, .the premise would 
be almost superfiuous, be¬ 
cause recurrent changes in 
weather conditions are just as 
likely to provide welcome sub¬ 
jects for conversations, I ac¬ 
cordingly made tonic my selec¬ 
tion. 

(Topic)—^A stimulating one of¬ 
ten helps to cheer up a person 
who is depressed. 140-10A 

I thought “sometimes” would 
have been nearer the mark 
than “often” in the Clue with 
Topic as the solution. How of- 
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ten is it that what mig^ht well 
be described as a stimulating 
topic only gets on the nerves 
of a person who is depressed, 
and aggravates his condition? 
Indeed, it is no easy matter to 
choose a topic that will help to 
cheer him. A stimulating 
Tonic, I suggest, is much more 
likely to do the trick. More¬ 
over, in the figurative sense, a 
stimulating tonic not only in¬ 
cludes alcoholic drink but a 
stimulating topic as well. 
(Topic)—^Most men seem to 
find a beautiful woman an 
agreeable this. 391-16A 
Do most men give the impres¬ 
sion that they find a beauti¬ 
ful woman an agreeable 
TOPIC? We thon.ght it would 
be hard to justify an affir¬ 
mative answer to this ques¬ 
tion, considering the relative¬ 
ly slight extent to which 
men’s conversation is devoted 
to beautiful women. In our 
experience many men might , 
regard a man who indulged 
much in such conversation as ' 
effeminate and the topic bor¬ 
ing or embarrassing rather 
than agreeable. TONIC posed 
a very different question the 
answer to which we felt you 
would speedilv find if you 
watched the effect of a beauti¬ 
ful woman upon the average 
man. **Without the smile from 
partial beauty won, oh! what 
were man?—a world without 
a sun”! 

TOOL, n., an implement, anyone 
of whom another makes use 
for his own purposes. 

(Pool) To work with a dull 
one makes task harder. 

25-llD 

(Fool)—nSometimes becomes en¬ 
tangled through being too 
; soft. 43-24D 
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(Fool)—Not uncommonly a 
learned man is made this by 
unscrupulous exploiter. 

206-18A 

In our view it is a definitely 
uncommon occurence for 
a learned man to be made a 
Fool even by an unscrupulous 
exploiter. That is to say, of 
course, unless the words 
learned and fool are unduly 
strained. Being made a tool 
by no means necessarily im¬ 
plies being made a fool. More¬ 
over, what would it benefit an 
unscrupulous exploiter to 
make a fool of a learned man? 
Surely rather would the for¬ 
mer try to make such use of 
the latter as would be profit- 
aibie. Thus reasoning, we held 
that TODL was more consist¬ 
ent with the adverb uncom¬ 
monly in the Clue. 

(Fool)—Woman is usually more 
prone than man to be made 
this by the opposite sex. 

370-22A 

(Fool)—We’re apt to feel 
sorry for honest person who 
is made a—of by a rogue. 

427-18A 

TOOLS, n., pi. tool. 

(Fools)—Shark company pro¬ 
moters usually have several 
on their directorates 101-26D 

In the main, shark company pro¬ 
moters are very sharp-witted 
men and it is extremely un¬ 
likely. 1 think, that many such 
men would appoint several 
Fdols on their directorates. 
To do so would be to imperil 
their own project by risking 
possible bungling by the fools 
in question. The man who is 
a tool is not necessarily also a 
fool—indeed, he is often a 
willing tool, who for his own 
good reasons prefers to re¬ 
main blind to his own exploi-^ 
tation. It will be agreed that 
most shark company promos 
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ters, seek to adorn their 
directorates with one or two 
persons whose title or rank 
will serve to inspire confi¬ 
dence. buch persons, whether 
they be aware of or deceived 
iby the reasons for their ap¬ 
pointment, are Tools. 
rOOTH, n., a bony out^^rowth 
from tlu' jaws. 

(Troth)—Wiien this is broken 
it usually caust's pain. 26-1OD 
TOP, n., the .^umr^lit, the hij;hest 
part, a revoivinjj,' toy. 

(1'oe)—^More sensitive extre¬ 
mity of the body. 4-35A 

I w'as som^-\v4iat surprised to 
find that in answer to this 
Clue many solvers chose 
“Toe” in ])roference to ‘Top\ 
At any rate, this would sei m 
to indicate that Crossword 
com]jetitors ai‘e exempt from 
the p(‘riodical h(‘adaches that 
afflict most of us! 

(Toy)—Most little boys like to 
have one to play with occa¬ 
sionally. 63-1 f)D 

In considering' the Clue one. re¬ 
flected that not only little 
boys, but also most little p^lrls 
like to have a toy to play with 
and not mi^rely occasionally 
but often, and not one but 
many. 4’hus Toy s(*enied iin 
unsatisfactoi-y solution. On 
the other hand, it is common 
knowh'dee that whilst little 
p:irls ar(‘ not keen on tops, 
most little boys like to have 
amonest theii- toy.', a toj) of 
some kind which they can 
occasionally play with. A top 
is (isscntialiy a toy for boys: 

'OPE, V. i., drink alcoholic li- ! 
((uors to excess, esp. habi' - 
tually. 1 

(Typo)—To-for hours on : 

end is ajit to imp»air on<‘\s j 
vision. 403-61) i 

It may be that some of you j 
took a quick glance at this 1 


Clue, connected typing? for 
hours on end with eye strain 
and promptly entered TYPE 
as your Solution. Put such 
competitors probably did not 
take into account the fact 
that most typists today use 
the “touch” method and that 
typi.sts all over the world tyf)e 
for hours on end every worK- 
ing* day without impairing 
their vision. Remember the 
clue made no mention of tyj)- 
ing from notes. To TOPE, 
on the other hand, means to 
drink alcoholic liciuors to ex- 
ce.ss. And vve thought it no 
more than the truth to j-ay 
that to topc‘ for hours on end 
is ai>t to imx^air one’.s vision. 
You may think that drinking 
alcoholic liquors for hours on 
end does definitely and al¬ 
ways (and is not merely apt 
to) impair one’s vision. Put 
.surely much would depend 
on th(‘ drinker’s constitution 
- and his capacity! 

T01T(J, n. a subj(‘ct of talk oi 
discourse*. 

(Tonic) - d'o bored peojile a 
lively story or play often 
]>roves a bracing this. 

IDT-IOD 

(Tonic) — Stiueami.sh prn’son 
usually shi‘'*s away from 
Tia.-ty one*. 228-2SA 

(Tonic) — Many idle wonuni 
seem to find scandal a stimu¬ 
lating' this. 21)7-21 A 

Pe it a medicine or any other 
ae-'-nt a tonic is something 
which s»‘rv('s to invigorate, 
stimulate oi' brace a person. 
To speak o*' a stimulating 
tonic, therefore, is the same 
as saying; a stimulating stimu¬ 
lant. Thus the word stimulat¬ 
ing in th(; given context was 
redundant in relation to 
TONIC, and rendered this Al¬ 
ternative weak. This left us 
with TOPIC, the aptness of 
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which v;'e considered to be 
selJ’-evident. 

(Tonic)—Children are oft-n 
openly critical of one they 
consider disagreeable. 

401-21) 

Are children only often openly 
critical of a TONIC they coii- 
sidcM* disaereeahle ?ReflfH*tine; 
on the J‘retjLi(‘ncy with whicij 
we 'hav(i heard children voic'/ 
their objections—to diaer e- 
able medicine;, we thought 
there wa^ undue restraint ae- 
coi*d(‘d better with TOPIC'. 
After all to be openly critical 
of a topic may be a discourl.e- 
.sy, a personal affront. And we 
thou.e’ht that children w’ould 
be more* likely to h(‘sitnt‘* be¬ 
fore they criticised openly a 
topic they considered dis- 
a^t^Te cable. 

TOPPLE, V. i. & t. (cause to) 
totter and fall. 

(Tipple) — Blow that makes 
stron.e: man — is usually 

heavy on<* 42.S-1JR) | 

TORN, p.p. tear; made holes by ■ 
teariny, drawn a.sunder. 

( Worn )—-Sonn‘ spoilt women 
w'on’t wear a fi’oek a.nain after ‘ 
it has once been tin's. 71-HA 

Even a spoilt woman would not 
necessarily discard a frock 
after wearinjr it once. If her 
first a})]ic'arance in it was at 
an important social function 
whm-e many peoph' must have 
seen her, she miyht never 
wear it ayaiii in similar ch- 
cum.slances. P»nt that is not 
to sav sh(‘ would discard it 
entirely. Th(' mniv impor¬ 
tant the occasion for which a 
frock is bouyht, the more ox- 
pensive* it is likidy to ho, and 
even a spoilt woman would at 
least make it do with such fine 
feathers aenin for a minor 
occasion Some spoilt women, 
however, mii^'ht think it 
infrading, to wear a frock 
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that has been torn, e.t)pecially; 
if the tear were a bad one. 

(Lorn, Worn) — Prolonj^cd 
(luarrel with person whom 
one loves is apt to make ono 
feel this. 15b-2f>A 

Torn was adjud.u,'ed to be the 
aptost alternative because the 
quari'el (‘nvisay,(‘d is with per¬ 
son whom oiif' loves. For the 
saiiK* reason Worn was felt 
to umlerstate the case. Lorn 
nvaniny; desolate, forelom, 
v:as regarded as scarcely jus- 
tifeKl by the circumstances 
d(*scrib“d in the Clue. One 
would be apt to feel lorn if 
one laclmd other friends and 
if one had kept very close 
company with the pei'son with 
whom on(* had {juarrelled nei¬ 
ther of which was indicated. 

(Lorn, Worn)—Alas! how this 
the world by war to-day! 

191-23 A 

TOSS, n., on u})wai’d throw, toss¬ 
ing* motion. 

(Tots)—Occasionally the cause 
of serious int(;rnal dama^A'e. 

7H-28D 

(Tosh)—OfP n corisiderably up¬ 
setting. 243-21A 

We Ihoiicht It would lx* exag- 
e:eralim; to contend that non 
sensical I'ubbish, I.o., TOSH 
is often considerably upset¬ 
ting. In our ox)inion some¬ 
times would ad»'({iiati4y have 
cozen'd the degr(‘e of fre- 
qiumcy compatible with tho 
conb ' t of tho Clue. To take 
■ a TOSS me.'ins to come a 
croppcM-, both in a literal and 
fiivin*ativo sense, and we 
thought that it could justifi¬ 
ably 1)0 claimed that in eilhtm 
sense "this unpleasant experi¬ 
ence is often considerably 
I upsetting. 

(Joss, Boss, Woes)—Many ai 
person is permanently crip¬ 
pled by severe this wdien 
young. 259 3 3D 
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TOT, n., a tiny thing, small child* 
(Sot)—iEven the hardest heart 
must feel some pity for a 
‘ helpless one. 81-8A 

(Toy )—^Clumsy handling some¬ 
times causes irreparable in¬ 
jury to one. 209 34A 

DOT (Sot)—How amusing usual 
ly are the efforts, of a this to 
walk! 253-27A 

The term sot is applied to a ha¬ 
bitual drunkard and, in our 
j opinion, there is little that is 
amusing about such a tragic 
wreck of a man. The efforts 
! of a sot to walk might con¬ 
i' ceivably sometimes raise a i 

smile, but pity, embarrass-' 
ment or disgust would, we i 
! felt, more commonly be evok- i 

ed. Usually, we thought, j 
greatly overstated the case in! 
I relation to SOT. .On the j 

] other hand, we considered | 

the frequency denoted ac¬ 
corded well with the possible 
' solutions TOT and Dot, both 
of which, in the sense which 
applied here, mean a small 
* child. We were agreed that 

' he or she is a preoccupied or 

insensitive person who is not 
tenderly amused by the er- 
^ ratio movements of a wee mite 

attempting to walk. 

(Sot)—Is usually incapable of 
looking after himself. 

; 301-20D 

I We rejected SOT because from 
^ our own separate observa¬ 

tion we thought it would be 
quite untrue to assert that a 
! sot is usually incapable of 

^ looking after himself though 

V we agreed that he doesn’t do 

it very well. Thel*e is an old j 
saying that Providence takes 
r'Y care of a drunken man, but 

; ' whether this be so or not, by 

j" some means or other most 

f ^ sots certainly do seem to bo 

l[r , able to look after themselves. 
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Perhaps it ia long experience 
of the hazards of alcoholic ex¬ 
cess which enable them to 
overcome them. That a TOT 
or a DOT, i.e., a small child, 
is seldom capable of looking 
after himself seemed to us a 
self-evident truism. 

TOTS, n. pi. tot. 

(Togs)—.Many a married man 
finds these expensive. 44-17D 
(Togs)—Women are inclined 
to be extravagant about their. 

156-23D 

"Women” in this context was 
taken to connote mothers. 
The Adjudication Committee 
held the view that Tots was 
in closer accord with the 
sweeping nature of the obser 
tion contemplated in the 
Clue, which referred to wo- 
men in general without any 
reservation and therefore al¬ 
lowed of but few exception?. 
It was felt that virtually all 
women are inlcined to "be ex¬ 
travagant about their tots, or 
offspring. Their affection, 
their protective feeling.s, 
their reactions to their child¬ 
ren’s sayings and exploits are 
all "inclined to be extrava¬ 
gant.” On the other hand, 
a by no means negligible 
number of women are econo¬ 
mical about their tog« or 
clothes. 

( Togs) —Generally speaking, 
more of a worry to women 
than to men. 218-20D 

We questioned whether it would 
be true to say so sweepingly 
that TOGS, or clothes, are a 
worry to men, because in our 
opinion many men give the 
matter little thought. But 
even conceding that men do 
worry about clothes, then 
surely it could be said with¬ 
out any such reservation as 
was effected in the Clue by 
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the phrase I^enerally speak¬ 
ing that togs are more of a 
worry to women than to men. 
We felt it was reasonable to 
read TOTS in this context as 
babies. It can scarcely be 
disputed, we held, that ba¬ 
bies are ^cenerally speaking 
a worry to their fathers, and 
they are( still more so to their 
mothers. 

4Togs, Toys)—Many a bril¬ 
liant man has weakness for 
these. 290-20D 

(Togs)—Women are more apt 
than men to be keenly re¬ 
sentful of slighting remarks 
about their these. 3 70-24A 

TOUCH, n., the sense of feeling, 
power of feeling, power of 
impression through the hand 
or fingers. 

(Torch)—.May help you to find 
your way in the dark. 12-2D 

The keyward in the Clue was 
that first word. May, and 
this should have led all slovers 
' to choose “Touch” as their 
'* solution. Surely, a Torch defi¬ 
nitely would help you to find 
your way in the dark. But 
whether you would get along 
satisfactorily by touching or 
feeling things is problemati¬ 
cal and therefore points to 
“Touch,” as the more logical 
solution to the Clue in ques¬ 
tion. 

(Torch)—Burglar works chiefly 
with the aid of. 40-10A 

TOUCHY, adj., over-sensitive. 

(Mouthy)—Such a person is 
often very tiresome. 388-23A 

MOUTHY is defined as railing, 
ranting, bombastic. Tiresome 
means tedious, annoying. 
Would it not be rather under¬ 
stating the case, therefore, to 
say that a mouthy person is 
merely often very tiresome? 
We felt on safer ground with 
< TOUCHY as the Solution be- 
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cause it linked well with the 
comparative mildness of very 
tireeome. After all, a touchy 
person is one who ivS over¬ 
sensitive—and he may keep 
to himself! 

; TOUGH, adj., hardly, able to en-t 
j dure hardship, 

i (Rough)—Recruits who are 
! this usually make good 

! soldiers. 2 66-37A 

I TOUR, n., a continued journey, 
travel; v.i. to go on a tour. 

I (Tout)—One cannot but feel 
I sorry sometimes for persons 

I w'ho have to this for a living, 

I 202-3D 

f Sympathy may not be an over- 
! conspicuous characteristic of 

; human nature, but we 

thought it would be exagge- 
! rating our callousness to say 

I that it is only sometimes 

I we feel sorry for persons 

I who have to TOUT for a liv¬ 

ing. We think we feel such 
sympathy more often than 
that, even though it may gen-< 
erally be only passively ex¬ 
pressed. Persons who have to 
TOUR for a living do not 
arouse the same kind or de¬ 
gree of commiseration, be¬ 
cause many of them, particu¬ 
larly single young men, 
clearly enjoy their peripate¬ 
tic occupation. On the other 
hand, such touring imposes 
cea*tain hardships,, including 
separation from families on a 
number of married men. Re¬ 
flecting on such persons we 
thought it would be true to 
say that we cannot help feel¬ 
ing sorry for them some-» 
times. 

TOURS, n., pi., tour. 

(Fours)—Accomplished profes-* 
sional cricketer makes many. 

42-7A 

One can certainly be an accom¬ 
plished professional cricket- 
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er without making? many 
fours. Take for example, 
bowlers like Karwood and 
Grimmott, and so also wicket 
keepers such as Strudwick, 
Duckworth and Oldfudd. 
These art' accomplished crick¬ 
eters, but their contributions 
to the score is usually ne<>li- 
.eible. They hav'c howovt-r, 
all niad(' many tours, which 
was cleaily the correct selec¬ 
tion here. 

(Hours)—One can rather com* 
pai-ativ^ely little about a 
foreir’n country from a few 
these s]H‘nt in it. 

‘^Comparatively little” (r>pecial- 
ly the ad\erb comparatively, 
which cautiously modified the 
force of th(* noun little, were 
significant words: Surely 

tIn-re was no call for uuarcl- 
edness. but rather the iiec'd 
for emphasis, if houi.s was to 
ho an apt .solution. Indeed 
very little or even extremely 
litth‘ would certainly not 
hav(* lieen e'oinr too far in 
tlii.s case foi- clearly one can 
h»arn next to nothing about 

. for(*irn country from a few 
hours spent in it. And what 
folk more irritating than 
those Avho pret'-nd otherwis* , 
posinr as a.uthorities on a 
country in wliich they have 
.spent the briefc'st sojourn? 

TOUT, n., a person who hane,:* 
about to eive in format i<in, 
eet tin.s etc. 

(Lout)- -Such a fellow oftrn 
eyas])erates us to the point of 
ane,-ec. 70-1 a L 

I 'rejectod T,out because, ah 
thou.uh an awkv/aid fellow 
may oft'^n be annoying^ h(‘ 
ran as a rule be either if?’nor- 
^d or avoided. Keeardintr Tout ; 
as the solution of the clue, it ' 
must be presumed one is the j 
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I immediate victim of .such a 

I pe.st, and here the case is 
1 entirely different. Usin^ all 

; manner of irritating- trick.s, a 
tout, by the very nature of 
his calling;-, must foice him¬ 
self on our attention. Refus¬ 
ing- to take no for an answei 
and imiieraaous to our re¬ 
bukes, he often exarjierates u- 
to tin* point of anger. 

(Rout, Gout, Lout. Pout. 
Ivout)—-Oflc'n jirovokfvs ovc-n 
a ‘mild’ pers in to display of 
ill-temper. 1 \ 

(Rout)—'Most of us seek, to 
avoid one w’hen jios.^ilde. 

18.S-](;A 

(Goat, Gout, Tort)—•Lik(‘ly to 
])rove troublesome if Ireaten' 
casually. 3 Li^-.301» 

(Tour)—^People can seldom 
afford to Ix' sensitiva* when 
th<*y this for a living;. HifC-lJA 
TOT’TS. n., r>l. tout. 

(Tour.s)—r^xporienct d tourists 
are usually equal to the most 
trying’ these. IBS-OA 

So wadi is the comfort of tour¬ 
ists catered for ]>y travel 
agrcmcies nowaidays that old 
and even sickly p(*oplo are 
able to und(‘rlak(‘ w’orld- 
wide tours fr(U‘ly, so that 
many a ])(*rson can be an f‘xp ‘- 
ri<*i»ced tourist who is not 
]K)s^<*s.sed of much [ibysical 
strength. Wc ther<‘for(‘ (|ue.->- 
tioned whether it can be .said 
that experic'nced tourists are 
usually (*(pial to the .most 
trying tours, w’hich may wadi 
describe tours involving 
much phy.sical hard.ship, and 
imfiosing’ a severe si rain on 
the strongest of constitutions. 
On the olhcu' hand, howawer 
comfortahh' his touring’ is 
made an cxperienaccal tourist 
must have had to deal wath 
many TOUTS and in conse 
quence is usually equal to 
the most trying’ ones. 
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(Bouts, Gouts, Louts, Pouts) — 
Tourists abroad are usually ' 

moro troubled by-in 

towns than in villa.c^os. 

ATS-1 1A 

)W, 11 ., coarse hcnnp or flax, 
the action of towing- i.o. dra^e;- 
y^'inK alonp: behind one. 

(Row)—Frecjiienlly a s{‘f|uel 
to motor collision. 12-2.')A 

3WERS, n., fortre.ss-Iikc tall 
buildin<i;s. 

(Top(‘rs) Even .<tron;i- built 
ones occasionally c‘o!lap.^f\ 
unless .supj) 0 ]*tod. 27-271 > 

0^". n.. a jjlaythirm, something 

woii.hb‘so, 

(Top, Tot) — riiildren lo'e 
beiny; ei\’en a m^w on*-. 

(:i-2t:A 

(Top) -Worn by comedian this 
kind of hat usually evoke... 
amusement. I>2-'U)A 

(Boy) —Rouvh handling ofU‘n 
rf'sults in inepaial;l(‘ damau.* 
to one. ln‘3-1 51) 

I felt that the advevb ‘often" 
allowf'd of th<‘ altei-nalive 
Boy b'dny eliniinated. Roueh 
liandliny may .sometinier- 
cau.s<‘ ii*reparabel damage to 
a yoLinyst<‘i*, but surely not 
with lli'‘ di\! 2 Tco of frer(uency 
iinlicab'd l)y ‘often’. 

(Top)—Alas, how eiuckly the 
avera.ye child manages to 
dainaee a new one. inS-221) 

Tho j)hrase “averaire child” 
ch'ariy yeinn'alized ami there-, 
foi- ‘ I reasoned that tho .uen- 
i'ralization 'I'oy was much ■ 
more fit tine; than Top. IMore- 
ov(‘i% a top i.-' less quickly 
<lnm.ae,ed than most toys witli 
which tJu' a\ eT‘ayv,‘ child play-.. 

(Try)—What tritlers do. 

2rd)-27A . 

(Coy, Joy)—Semsine’ that a ^ 
boy friend has falh'n deeply ' 
in love with her soimdiines , 
makes voun.i>’ woman thi.t j 
with him. 30G-40A t 
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(Joy)—It is difficult to provide 
children with one that they 
do not speedily tire of. 

341-.37D 

TOYS, n., pi. toy. 

(Joy.=^)-—It is the firm opinion 
of advanced modern parents 
that children should only bo 
pe)-milted educational ones, 
Ri-27D 

How many even advanced 
mod-mi parents would deny 
their children all Joys not of 
nil educational nature? In 
my opinion, few, if any. The 
ioy.s of healthy pames can 
hardly be called educational, 
and what of those films prim- 
ai'iiy for children which ofikm 
su'*h deli.ehtful relaxation to 
adults as well? Joys was to 
m> mind untenable as the 
solution. The alternative Toys 
I was able to reconcile with 
tb(‘ clue. Advanced mod<‘rn 
])ai-eiils who must lx; rcq’arded 
as a small minority, may well 
believe that all toys should 
be educational. Vvqth the wide 
ranee of instructive j)]ay- 
tnines for children offered to¬ 
day thi.v’ heli<d‘ need impose 
no rtuiliy cramping re.stricti .)n 
on an intelligent child’s 
choice, 

( Boys)—Most youne boys find 
it * difficult to understand tjie 
more advanced ones. 84-15A 

(Joys, Boys) -Links with uri- 
niitive ]>leasur(‘s and habits 
of mankind are often discer¬ 
nible in these. 05-2GA 

Joys a]'(* themselves pleasures 
in a boiehtenod form, so this 
aheiTiative was clearly inapt. 
The words “mankind’' and 
“oftmi” in the Clu<‘ led me 
to choose the correct solution. 
Surely links with the primi¬ 
tive pleasures and habits of 
mankind are not merely often 
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but always to be seen in 
boy# who are a part of man¬ 
kind. On the other hand, 
links with the primitive plea- 
I sures and habits of mankind 

I are not invariably discernible 

I in toy#, especially the ultra 

modern variety. 

i {Tops, Togs)—Most children i 
love being given new ones. | 
188-3D I 

, The possible solution TOPS did ! 
I not merit serious considera- . 

I tion, since these playthings j 

, appeal chiefly to little boys. 1 

whereas the Clue embraced i 

^ children of both sexes. We ! 

'i /ejected TOGS because we ; 

f considered it highly debatable 

whether most children can be 
^ said to love being given new 

. ones. There are, as w-e all 

know, large number of child- | 

ren particularly little boys ; 

( who openly manifest the j 

f greatest contempt for new j 

i clothes and who squirm with • 

1 discomfiture when they arc ! 

/ made to don them. Amongst j 

little girls, of course, thi.s I 

(. aversion is comparatively ! 

rare. Even being Eve from ! 

f the cradle, so to speak, and : 

/ the female child being the j 

mother of the woman. In our ’ 

" opinion TOYS provided the 

/ most apt solution, on the 

grounds that common experi- I 

ence endorses that it is a rare | 

/ ' thing to come across a child j 

J who does not love being giv- 

/ on a new toy. 

^ <Togs, Tots)-~Play very soon 
spoils appearance of these as 
^ a rule. 196-7D 

f "Whether or not the appea'»*ance 
' of TOGS soon becomes spoil- 

' ed by play depends entirely 

r in the nature of the recrca- 

/ tion in question. For instance 

/ there are many table games 

^ • which are played sitting down 


and which impose no strai 
or rough treatment on th 
clothes of the players. In U 
absence of any particuk 
kind of play being specific 
we did not, for similar re* 
sons, consider either TOG 
or TOTS apt solutions. I 
our opinion TOYS was th 
most applicable of the thrr 
possible answers to this Clu< 
since it is undeniable thr 
few toys retain their clean c 
bright appearance after the 
have been handled and pla; 
ed with for any length c 
time. 

(Joys)—'Child of rich par^mi 
usually has many more the.- 
than "child of poor parents 
302-3f> 

(Togs)—One can often leai 
much about little boy’s ni 
ture by the care he takes < 
his these. 308-33 

(Joys)—How many peop 
foolishly envy the rich the 
these. 319-26 

The adverb foolbhly wa.s tl 
key word here. We thought 
questionable w’hether it cou 
truly be said that the grei 
number of people who env 
the rich their JOYS env 
them foolishly. The rich ha\ 
many joys which it is but ni 
tural that the less fortunal 
should envy; comfortabl 
homes, freedom to trave 
freedom from financial wo] 
ries, and many other benefit* 
But it can justifiably be sai 
to be foolish to envy, as ver 
many people do, the ric 
their TOYS, i.e., their exper 
sive motor cars, their yacht 
their jewellery, etc.; fc 
these are but shallow an 
superficial instruments o 
pleasure and amusement, 

(Togs)—tMost grown-ups cleai 
ly remember favourite ones o 
their childhood. 346-201 
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traces, n., marks, trails. | 

(Tracks, Tracts)—One finds 
those of missionaries in many 
remote parts of the world. I 
51-36A j 

TRACK, v.t., to follow in the trail t 
of; n., a trail. 1 

(Trick)—-Sooner or later clever \ 
detective usually manages to j 
this a cunning criminal. * 

2X)7-15A 

Crime doesn’t-pay, and one of . 
the reasons is tliat with few j 
exceptions the criminal is 
caught sooner or later. This is ' 
no less true of the cunning i 
criminal, for whom the clever , 
detective with all the po’wers : 
tke law behind him is usually i 
more than a match. The as¬ 
sertion completed by the solu- ' 
tion TRACK therefore im- i 
pressed ua as being wholly j 
^ reasonable. But tricking the ; 

' J criminal is only one way of ! 
tracking him. Many a crimi- ; 
nal must be caught by meth- | 
ods purely orthodox from the ! 
C. I. D. point of view and in | 
which no TRICK is resorted , 
to. We accordingly felt that j 
' usually would have overstated j 
the frequency with which J 
even a clever detective usual- i 
ly manages, or, for that mat- I 
ter, even tries, to trick a cri- | 
minal, be he cunning or I 
otherwise. 

TRACKS, n., p.l. track. 

(Tricks)—Intelligent hounds 
pick these up quickly 4 0-13A 
The word ‘hounds,’ was a direct 
pointer to the compiler’s se¬ 
lection Tracks. Had .Tricks 
been the chosen solution the 
word dogs, not ‘hounds’ would 
have been used in the Clue. 
Only ‘hounds’ are wised in 
following the tracks of ani¬ 
mals or criminal fugitives. 
And whereas ordinary hounds 

' may be slow at the beginning 
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in finding tracks or may be¬ 
come confused when a break. 
occurs in the latter, ‘intellw 
gent hounds’ can be relied 
upon to pick the tracks up 
“quickly.” 

(Tricks)—Sharp-eyed sleuths 

soon discern these. 56-37A 
To be able to discern tricks calls 
more for a sharp brain than 
sharp eyes. It is well known 
that one of the first things 
that any sleuth does is to 
examine minutely the scene 
of offence for any tracks left 
by the culprit. At times they 
are so faint that whereas a 
sharp-eyed sleuth soon de^ 
tects them, one who is less 
observ’^ant may fail to discern 
them immediately or may 
overlook them altogether. 

TRADE, n., traffic, commerce. 
(Trace)—Usually found where 
Pioneer has been. 9-lD 

To the Clue, the word ‘Trace’ 
was a ‘possible’ but pointless 
solution. ‘Traces’ are usually 
found where anyone has 
been and this Clue specified 
‘Pioneer’. For this reason I 
regarded ‘Trade’ as a closer 
and more apt fit. Incidental¬ 
ly, it may be helpful to tell 
you that where two solutions 
apparently fit a Clue to some 
extent. I invariably favour 
that which has the more point. 

TRAIN, n., a locomotive. 

(Trail)—By wandering '.oo far 
from this a traveller some- 
itmes loses it. 26-lD 

The insertion of that word ‘too’ 
in the Clue made me decide 
against the first alternative, 
as it seemed reasonable to 
argrue that travellers who 
wander too far from the 
trail must nearly always, and 
not merely ‘sometimes’, lose 
it. Train, however, conjured 
up tile familiar picture of 
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the traveller who will .leave I 
his carriag-e to investigate 
bookstalls, etc., and who in 
conseciuence does ‘sometimes’ 
fail to regain his scat in time. 

(Frain)—One we call good is 
usually swift. 324-olA 

A good BRAIN is not necessa¬ 
rily a quick one, indeed some 
of the best brains arc slow, 
deliberate and sure, rather 
than speedy. As a rule we 
consider trains which trans¬ 
port us quickly from one 
place to another are infinite¬ 
ly preferable to those which 
take a long time over the 
journey. The statement com¬ 
pleted by TRAIN, therefore, 
seemed to us unexception- ' 
able. 

<Brain)—Its being overcrowd¬ 
ed often leads to inefficiency. 

417-22 A 

Overcrowded mcan.s to excess 
or over that which is dc.sira- 
ble. We should therefore 
have preferred a word that 
went further than often in 
the statement completed by 
BRAIN. We thought that 
often, with its moderateness, 
made TRAIN the better 
Solution, on the grounds that 
the overcrowding of a train 
‘ is less likely to lead to 
inefficiency than the over¬ 
crowding of a brain. But 
that the overcrowding of a 
train often does lead to 
inefficiency we did not doubt, 
because it puts an undue 
" strain on the whole railway 
system. 

^RAIT, n., a characteristic. 

(Trail)—^Inadvertently ^ even 

the cleverest criminal is apt 
to betray himself by revealing 
-f one. J 75-3 6A 
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wonder if many competitors 
failed to see that with either 
alternative as the solution tho 
Clue was best interpreted by 
the insertion of the indefiniU 
article before revealing, 
which was thus made into an 
adjective. The last words of 
the sentence so completed 
read; a revealing TRAIT (or 
TRAIL). This interpreta* 
tion of revealing clearly put 
TRAIL in a more favourable 
light than it would have been 
as a verb, because even if he 
left a trail the ch'vercst c)4- 
minal is scarcely likely to 
reveal it. However, we felt 
that if, indeed, such an ac¬ 
complished criminal were apt 
to leave a revealing trail it 
would be through inability to 
avoid doing so rather than 
through inadvertence. Much 
more probable is it that he 
would inadvertently betray 
himself by a revealing trait, 
that is a characteristic of 
manner or behaviour. Most 
people, criminals nof lea.st 
have their traits, and though, 
by concentration and will¬ 
power, such deep-rooted 
habits may be .suppressed for 
a time, a moment’s absent- 
mindedness can result in their 
being manifested. 

TRAM, n., car for pa.sscnger.s 
moved by horse, cable or elec¬ 
tric traction along tram-way. 
(ITam)—Most children are vis¬ 
ibly intrigued by their first 
ride in this. 77-17D 

(Trap)—Form of conveyance 
that’s repidly becoming 
obsolete 436-71) 

TRAP as used here means a 
kind of wheeled vechicle. 
And reflecting on transport 
particularly in rural areas, 
all over the world, we were 
agreed that it would be going 
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too far to say that TRAP as 
mode of conveyance i s 
rapidly becoming* obsolete. 
We preferred TRAM, 
which WHS more restrict¬ 
ed. Some time agro I 
wrote in these columns while i 
commenting' on RAILS' 

(puzzle No. 153):— -j 

the London Country Couiicd : 
pubiislied statistics showing i 
that the greatest number of , 
road accidents of all kinds , 
occur on tram lines. For this i 
reason the Council dicided to 
replace trains with trollt‘y 
buses.” But this appart, can i 
it be denied that the public 
today demands and is gett- ; 
ing speedier travel than is . 
provided by the tram car? 
The popularity of buses is ; 
ample proof. 

TRAMP, n., a vagrant, a long i 
walk. 

(Cramp)—Its efl’ect is frequent- i 
ly a painful muscular stiff¬ 
ness. 47-21D ; 

In view of the phrasing of this 
Clue, Cramp could have been , 
instantly rejected, becau c i 
the definition of the word j 
Cramp is *a painful muscular | 
fitiffness.* The phrase its j 
effect is freciucntly, therefore | 
ruled out Cramp as a fitting ; 
solution. As regards Tramp j 
i.e., a foot journey, none can : 
deny that this frequently 
does cause a painful muscu¬ 
lar stiffnc.‘^s in the legs and 
feet. 

TRAMS, n., pi. tram. 

(Traps)—Source of great rn- 
rioyance to many motorists. 

38-17A 

TRAP, v.t., to snare, to prevent 
the escape of. 

(Trip)—Clever counsel is often 
easily able to ‘' a lying 
witness: 134-32A 
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Clever counsel versus a lying 
witness—that was the un¬ 
equal contest envisaged in this 
Clue. Trap seemed slightly 
the aptim alternative because 
of the adverb often. Merely 
to trip an ordinary witness is 
no difficult feat, but, rather, 
one which any competent 
counsel could easily accom¬ 
plish, I thought that clever 
counsel would usually rather 
than often be easily able to 
Iri]) a living witness. Trap im¬ 
plies much more. One may in- 
fvr from this w'ord that the 
witness has been led to betray 
himself on a major issue and 
is ‘caught’. The select(.‘d solu¬ 
tion thus appeared to accord 
better with the moderation in 
the advo7*b often. 

(Trip)—When employer devises 
this for him, dishonest 
cashier is apt to be alarmed. 

402-22D 

I\‘rhaps some competitors 
rt‘jected TRAP with the 
thought that a dishonest 
cashier is definitely alarmed 
when his employer devises a 
trap for him. But we thought 
the unijualified statement that 
he is alarmed w'ould go too 
far. l^emember, the cashier 
may not know that the trap 
is devised for him. We 
thought there was le.ss to bo 
said for TRIP as the Solution 
because it w’as vague and 
less to the point. What kind 
of a trip? The Clue did not 
indicate whether the trip 
was a long one, or whether 
the cashier would be away 
for a week or for half-an- 
hour. And again the cashier 
may not know the journey is 
devised for him. 

TRAPPED, p. p., trap. 

(Tripped)—Hue and cry often 
causes street thief to be. 

51-4D 
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TRAY, n., a flat, portable shallow 
vessel for carrying things on, 

) a movable shelf in a trunk, 
t ( Tram, Trap) —O ver-loadin g 

■ one usually results in disaster. 

124-7D 

TREAD, v.i., set down, follow. 

(Dread)—The path that we 
this in life is often really the 
best one for us. 274-37A 
TREAT, n., something to give en¬ 
joyment. 

(Great)—People who live ra¬ 
ther monotonous fives usual¬ 
ly welcome such a distraction. 

201-17D 

TREATS, n., pi. treat. 

(Creams)—Children in particu¬ 
lar, enjoy these. 78-20A 

TRESSES, n., flowing of luxu¬ 
riant hair. 

(Dresses)—Some people hold 
that short ones are more be¬ 
coming to young than to eld¬ 
erly women. 25 5-13A 

If not the majority of people, 
certainly many more than 
aotnte consider that short 
dresses are more becoming to 
young than to elderly w’’o- 
men. Indeed most elderly 
women themselves are of this 
opinion. The same, w’^e 
thought, cannot be said of 
short tresses, because where- 

• as abbreviated frocks on cld- 
5 erly women tend by their 
youthful association to accen¬ 
tuate rather than disguise the 
age of the wearers, well- 
groomed short grey or white 
hair frequently achieves the 
converse effect—^without in 
any way impairing the digni¬ 
ty of those who follow this 
style of hair-dressing. We 
therefore, held that TRESSES 
was more compatible than 
DRESSES with the context 
of this Clue. 

(Dresses)—In their ideas of 
feminine attractions most i 
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men are considerably influ-^ 
enced by women's these. 

337-20A 

Are most men considerably in¬ 
fluenced by women's DRESS¬ 
ES in their ideas of feminine 
attractions? Reflecting on 
large number of men who do 
not even notice the more con¬ 
spicuous details of womeii';^ 
attire we thought not. We 
felt it could more justifiably 
be asserted that in assessing 
the attractions of a woman 
most men's impressions are 
chiefly influenced by her na¬ 
tural physical attributes fea¬ 
tures, figure, and hair, i.e., 
TRESSES. 

(Presses, Dresses)—How often 
are film actresiies’ these the 
envy of other women! 

44g-S8A 

TRICE, n., an instant of time. 

(Price)—Shares can change in. 

7-17A 

(Price)—In war-time, market 
lvalues of nfiany shares are 
liable to change in this. 

^ 191-33A 

In the first place we remarked 
that whereas shares may 
change in price, their values 
can scarcely be said to change 
in price. The price of a share 
is surely the value set upon it. 
We therefore felt that the 
statement completed by 
PRICE might well have been 
regard as tautological. But 
in our opinion there was a 
stronger reason for prefer¬ 
ring TRICE to PRICE. At 
virtually all times the mar¬ 
ket values of many shares are 
liable to change. It is pai*ti** 
cuarly in time of crisis, such 
as during war, that they are 
liable to change in a tricoi 
_or in a moment. 
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TRICK, n., deception, imposition. 
(Brick)—By means of this, 

jewel thief sometimes makes 
a big: haul. 3 7-24A 

(Wrick)—Nasty this apt to 
make one writhe. 204-17D 
rRICKS» n., pi. trick. 

(Trucks)—Often throw dust in 
your eyes. 6-8 A 

(Tracks)—Those of many habi¬ 
tual criminals indirectly lead 
to their speedy arrest. 

132-36A 

The words “habitual'* “indirect¬ 
ly**, and “speedy** led me to 
choose Tricks. Habitual crim¬ 
inals commonly have more or 
less individual modes of pro¬ 
cedure which can aptly be 
described as their tricks and 
by which they are known to 
the police. When the police 
thus recognise the work of a 
particular criminal they 
quickly try to g’et on his 
tracks. These, if discovered 
directly lead to his speedy ar¬ 
rest. i 


f tion comes in, we agreed, 

when the detective not 
I merely TRACKS him, but 

I tracks him down, which is 

j aptly expressed by word 

j TRICKS because in this case, 

, he has been able to foil his 

I long standing plans; and 

! incidentally catch him red-* 

j handed too.. 

TRIER, n., one who tries by 
experiment, one who tries, as 
a judge, one who brings to 
the test. 

(Tried)—When applicant for 
job is this, he often has 

boss’s sympathy. 402-15D 
TRIES, third person sing. iry. 
(Cries)—When an attractive 
woman is resolved to wheedle 
an obstinate man how mov¬ 
ingly she -! 106-16A 

Some solvers who erred here 
did so, perhaps, through 
overlooking the significance 
of “movingly**. Without this 
word the statement made 
with Tries as the correct solu- 


(Tracks)—To be successful 

shikari, it*s necessary to be ; 
familiar with—of the (luarry 
429-18A . 

(Tracks, Trucks)—How gratify¬ 
ing it usually is to detective , 
when he—criminal who has , 
fooled him for a long time! 

443-lD 

A detective who has been ; 
fooled by a criminal for a i 
long time, must already be ; 
on his track; otherwise, how ; 
could he get fooled for so ; 
long. Therefore, we thought | 
that if he further TRACKS ■ 
him, that is, further pursues 
in duty is bound to do,— 
there is nothing much to feel 
gratified over it, because, in 
spite of it, the culprit would 
still be fit large. On the 
contrary, the usual gratifica¬ 


tion might have seemed to la^ 
hour the obvious. In my opi¬ 
nion, the positive nature of 
the Clue made Tries the apt- 
er of the two alternatives. 
Surely it would be somewhat 
sweeping to assert that even 
thcj average woman usually 
cries when she is resolved to 
wheedle an obstinate man. An 
attractive woman, utilising^ 
her charms to the full, would 
have less reason for recourse 
to tears which are by no 
means always the most mov¬ 
ing of feminine wiles. 

( Trips) —Person who seldom 
does this seldom gets far. 

264-13D 

The man who makes no mis¬ 
takes does not usuallv make 
anything**. This and many 
other wise sa 3 dngs to the same 
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purpose must have been re¬ 
called here by the Alterna¬ 
tive TRIPS. But the Clue 
did not say “Person who | 

never does this-” It said • 

‘Person who seldom does 

this-” and to assert 

that merely because a person 
seldom trips he seldom s:ets ' 
far would in our opinion be 
foolish. There must be many 
instances in life of people 
j]rottinp: far who seldom made 
mistakes. Perhaps some of 
you arp:ued that a person who 
seldom TRIES m^ver (not 
merely seldom) gets far. But 
here again we w(n*e not ))re- 
pared to be so s wee ping. 
Surely it is possible for a 
person to be so endowed with 
genius that although he sel¬ 
dom tries (as the term is 
understood in this sense) ho 
nevertheless gets far. There ' 
was no doubt in our minds, , 
however, but that people are j 
seldom so richly endowed! | 
TRILL, n., a tremulous, (juaver- | 
ing .sound, a musical shake. 
(Trial)—‘Inexperienced singorts 
voice occasionally fails dur- , 
ing this. 32-21A I 

(Drill)—^Piercing sound of this ' 
sometimes jars one’s nerves, i 
44-ioA; 

TRIM, adj., tidy, spruce. j 

(Prim)—Warm interest in a 
particular man sometimes { 
makes a careless girl become ( 
this. 152-1RD 

(Prim)—Such young women 
are apt to provoke young 
men’s lively interest! 182-15A 
TRIO, n., a group of three, a mu¬ 
sical composition for three I 
voices* 

.(Trip)—Tourists find Delhi, 
Benares and Agra an inter¬ 
esting one. 11-7 A 

TRIOS, n., pi. trio. 

(Tries)—^Are difficult to score. 

24-27D 
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Whenever a word having more 
than one meaning fill.', a key 
position in a Clue you should 
carefully examine the latter 
in th<* light of each separaP* 
int(u*pretation of which th.* 
said key word is capable and 
tlien decide which interpreta¬ 
tion most aptly fits the word¬ 
ing of the complete Clin . 
Such an examination \va.s cfdJ- 
ed for in th(' case of the Clu *, 
“An' difiicult to score,” in 
which the word “Score” had 
s^*v('ial widelv divr-rse »nea!i 
ings. However, th*' latl .r 
vvei‘e >■ duced to a c]tj)ict' be¬ 
tween Rmvby Football and 
mu.'dcal oi-che.stration .'inc(' a 
«>;lanc(' at the sijuarc' .showed 
only ])Os.dbl(' solutions. In 
that Tries and Trios were th ‘ 
view of the positive statc'meni 
of the Cule, reflective' solveis 
had no (pialms in rejectin'^ 
Tries, since there are innum¬ 
erable Rugger matches in 
which the.se points are scored 
v.dth monotonous facility bv 
the superior t(*am. On the 
other hand it require.s on!} 
an tilemeutary knowledge or 
music to know that trios, i e.. 
composition for throe la r- 
formances are indeed difficult 
to orchestrate, i.e. “Score”. 

TRIP, n., a .short oxcur.sion; v.t., 
commit i\ blunder or inaccu¬ 
racy. 

(Cirip)—Helps to put new life 
into a man when he’s feeling 
depre.ssed. 93-25.4 

In my opinion, it was to b(‘ 
inferred that the effect of the 
experience denoted by the 
solution was general. Griv 
clearly meant a hand.shake, ol 
which one may receive seve¬ 
ral in the course of a normal 
day. There was nothing in 
the Clue to indicate that the 
grip would be anything more 
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than a conventional gesture. 
The change of environment 
implied in the term Trip to 
my mind made this word the 
aptcr alternative. 

(Grip)—Inexperienced tourists 
often try to pack too much 
into one* 1G1-24A 

(Trap)—It takes a clever wo¬ 
man to thid a practised phi¬ 
landerer. 239-33A 

Were it not precluded by lack 
of space an intriguing syn¬ 
thesis could be written on this 
Clue! The latter made an un¬ 
equivocal assertion and after 
long discussion we decided 
that it does not always call ! 
for a clever woman to trap a 
practised philanderer- In the 
given context TRAP could 
only mean securing by mar¬ 
riage or placing the Don Juan 
in a position from which he 
could not withdraw without 
material loss or disadvantage 
to himself. We reflected that 
many a practised philanderer 
ultimately marries a plain 
and unsophisticated young 
woman with no pretensions 
to cleverness whatever. How 
often do we say of some gay 
Lothario that no woman will 
ever lead him to the altar, 
only to find our prophesy 
confounded by some mouse¬ 
like creature whose know¬ 
ledge and experience of the 
world IS negligible. The rea¬ 
son, of course, is that it is 
often his very experience and 
the fullness thereof that caus¬ 
es a practised philanderer to 
turn to the modest primrose 
and the shy violet after the 
exciting brilliance of the more 
exotic blooms. So much for 
the trap in the sense of mar¬ 
riage. As for the alternative 
interpretation of the word 
referred to above, is it not 
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sometimes the innocent and 
ignorant girl, as well as the 
clever woman, with whom the 
practised philanderer over¬ 
reaches himself, to his own 
.subseejuent detriment? In its 
figurative sense which applied 
here, to TRIP a person means 
to catch him out in some in¬ 
accuracy or blunder. Since, 
th(‘refore, the average prac¬ 
tised philanderer is possessed 
of a silver tongue and a mark¬ 
ed aptitude for using it skil¬ 
fully we thought it could rea¬ 
sonably be contended that it 
calls for a clever woman to 
trip him. 

TRIPE, n., inferior stuff, non¬ 
sense. 

(Trite)—Describes some ama¬ 
teur authors^ work. 19-8D 

(Trite)—How difiRcult it is to 
Hsten patiently to utterances 
which are this. 144-5D 

(Trite)—Women seem to be 
less critical than men of 
fiction that’s. . 407-2D 

(Trite)—As a rule, the more 
rnature we arc the more 
likely we are to regard 
lovers’ declarations as—! 

434-24A 

TRIPS, third pers, sing, trip. 

(Traps)—Given much rope the 
cleverest liar usually—him¬ 
self. 433-17D 

TRITE, adj., commonplace, worn 
out. 

(Tripe)—^When politely making 
conversation how much that 
we say is this! 116-22D 

In my opinion this Clue offered 
only one sound reason for 
discrimination, the adverb 
'politely’. But for that signi¬ 
ficant pointer, I think either 
alternative might have been 
equally applicable. 'Politely 
making conversation’ to my 




TRITEI 


TRITE 


mind implied a situation of 
some delicacy, and it is above 
all in these circumstances that 
we are prone to rely on com¬ 
monplace, hackneyed observa¬ 
tions, particularly about the 
weather, because they aie 
safe. Clearly Trite is the 
aptest word with which to 
describe such remarks. The 
colloquialism Tripe is neces¬ 
sarily rather vagfue by rea¬ 
son of its wide application. 
But with the context it could 
only be taken to mean rub¬ 
bish or nonsense, which sure¬ 
ly constituted too condemna¬ 
tory an assertion. This alter¬ 
native was thus I submit, not 
so consonant with the parti¬ 
cular circumstances, envisag¬ 
ed by the phrase ‘politely mak¬ 
ing conversation.* 

(Tripe)—Even the best writ¬ 
ers sometimes produce work 
which is this. 182-9D 

TRIPE in this context would 
clearly have meant rubbish, 
nonsense. We thought it truer | 
to say that the best writers 
seldom produce work which 
is tripe, otherwise they would 
scarcely answer to the des¬ 
cription “best writers’*. 
TRITE means commonplace, 
hackneyed, worn out, used 
till its novelty and interest 
are lost—clearly milder con¬ 
demnation of a writer’s work 
than the epithet Even 

the best writers have their 
uninspired moments, and 
sometimes the subjects on 
which they write may almost 
defy originality. They are 
then apt to fall back on well 
worn literary devices and 
thus sometimes produce 
work that is trite. 

(Tripe)—During elections, the 
speeches of most political 
candidates contain much that 
is this. 34t-29A 
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(Tripe >—Most of us indulge at 
times in conversation des- 
cribable as this. 361-23D 
It was agreed, despite the mo¬ 
difying phrase at time*, that 
the statement completed by 
TRIPE would be too sweep¬ 
ing a condemnation and 
would be literally untrue. 
Conceding that some of us 
may occasionally converse in 
nonsensical terms, the Com- 
mittee felt it would be going 
too far to say that most of us, 
i.e., the vast majority of us 
indulge in such conversation 
This Alternative was accord¬ 
ingly rejected in favour of 
TRITE, which means com¬ 
monplace or hackneyed. Any 
reasonable person will admit 
that modern convention and 
ordinary everyday politeness 
call for, if not demand, con¬ 
versation describable as this. 
Consider, for example, tJje 
frequency with which most 
of us indulge in commonplace 
observations on the weather! 
The Committee concluded 
therefore that most of tis in¬ 
dulge at times in TRITE con¬ 
versation. 

(Tripe)—Rare, apparently, is 
the mother who regards her 
baby’s utterances as—! 

431-26A 

We thought TRITE was more 
in keeping with the subject 
of the Clue, was more to the 
point, more apt. The 
astonishing thing about 
mother (unless she be rarity) 
is that she seems to think 
her baby’s utterances are 
different, original, inspired, 
whereas to any detached 
observer they are as a 
rule obviously common¬ 
place, trite. Baby after 
baby, over and over again, 
has made the same utterances. 
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The question whether they 
are TRIPE, on the other j 
hand, seemed less to '^he } 
point, less apt. One scarcely ; 
thinks of a baby’s utterances 
in terms of whether they aie j 
tripe. The usage from which j 
this slang expression derives i 
its sanction made it seem i 
inappropriate to this context. ' 
One speaks of grown-ups 
talking* tripe who one might 
reasonably expect to talk 
sense. Besides, however 
doting a mother may be, is 
she so rare who does i,ot 
relize that her baby’s utter¬ 
ances are nonsense, .albeit, 
inspired nonsense! 

TRITON, n., a marine demigod, a 
newt. 

(Briton)—May be said to be 
at home at sea. 30-21A 
TROUSERS, n., a divided gar¬ 
ment from the waist to the 
feet. 

(Grousers)—They need pulling 
up occasionally. 74-14D 

TRUE, adj., veratious, correct, 
right 

(Trap)—'Clever counsel’s de¬ 
duction in cross-examination 
later often proves to have 
been. 28-2D 

TRUMP, n., a trumpet, a winning 
card; an excellent fellow. 

(Thump)—Unmistakable sound. 

28-19D 

Thump is* a heavy blow and un¬ 
less witnessed its sound could 
easily be mistaken for that of 
a fall or some other sound. 
But trump is the sound of a 
trumpet and when heard is 
therefore, unmistakable,— 
hence my choice of this solu¬ 
tion. 

(Crump, Prump)—How easy it 
is to be mistaken in thinking 
that person one meets is this 1 
356-9D 


(Tramp)—Pi*obably most men 
have envied one who is this. 

376-18A 

We considered that despite the 
modifying words probably 
and most, the statement com¬ 
pleted by TRAMP was too 
sweeping. Had *some’ or even 
'may’ been substituted for 
most this Alternative would 
have had a stronger claim. We 
for our part, thought it im¬ 
probable that such a large 
proportion of men as denoted 
by most have envied tramps- 
Othei*wise, surely there 
would be more tramps than 
there are! On the other hand, 
the words probably and most 
made TRUMP an ideal Solu¬ 
tion in our view. A trump is 
an excellent fellow. .4nd 
while we were not prepared 
to say that most men definite^ 
ly or that all men probably 
have envied a trump, we did 
feel ■♦'hat probably most men 
have done so at one time or 
another in their lives. 

i TRUNK, n.. box with hinged lid 
for carrying clothes etc. on 
journey. 

(Truck)—It is generally un¬ 
wise to fill this beyond its in¬ 
tended capacity. 357-2.5A 

We could not agree with the 
statement completed by 
TRUCK because too much 
would depend on the weight of 
the goods. The safety level on 
the walls of the truck may be 
surpassed when loading light¬ 
weight goods without impos¬ 
ing any strain on the engine 
or the truck, and, from a 
quantitative point of view, no 
risk is involved so long as the 
contents are made secure. No 
such argument obtained in 
respect of TRUNK, and many 
of us have learned by expe¬ 
rience that cramming a trunk 
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with more articles than it was j 
made to hold usually results ' 
in weakened or even broken i 
hinges, irrespective of the I 
weight of the contents. Ad- ' 
mittedly one may subject a 
very strongly made TRUNK , 
to a little extra strain with- i 
out damage, but w^^e agreed ; 
that it is generally unwise to , 
fill one bej’ond its intended = 
capacity. 

TRUSTY, adj., to be relied on 1 
loyal. 

(Crusty)—This kind of admi)*- 
er is apt to bore frivolous , 
young woman. 161-33A ' 

TRUTH, n., that which is true, 
loyalty. 

(Crush)—This often makes 
people feel hot and uncom- : 
fortable. 4 7-21A , 

(Troth)—Better to discard the 
lover wdio is inclined to trifle 
with this. 83-23A 

'i'o trifle is to talk or act light- ; 
ly, frivolously and the lover i 
inclined to do this with his , 
troth should at once be rc- i 
jected emphatically and irre¬ 
vocably. “Better to discard” , 
would in my opinion be an | 
unduly mild way of putting i 
it. If the injunction was to j 
be qualified, the superlative j 
best instead of better w’ould i 
have been more appropriate, j 
Apter still would have been ! 
simply discard in the impera- i 
tive mood. T chose the altt*r- ' 
native Truth. A major issue ' 
need not be at stake when i 
the truth i.s trifled with and | 
there are white lies. However, i 
it might well be better to dis¬ 
card a lover who has an in¬ 
clination towards mendacity. 

TRY, v.t., to attempt, judge, vex, 
n., an attempt. 

(Cry)—^You feel more satisfied 
after a good one. 26-5A 


If the Clue had specified th(‘ 
fair sex, I would have had 
little hesitation in selecting 
Cry, but taking humanity in 
general I do not think that 
tears provide much relief or 
satisfaction to my benighted 
sex! Generally speaking how^- 
ever the fact that one has put 
forth one’s best effort, irre.s- 
pective of the result, doe- 
give one certain satisfaction! 

(Cry. Pry)—What a naughty 
child does much too fre¬ 
quently. 84-3 ID 

(Cry)—If you feel positive you 
can’t get something you badly 
want it is probably of littb* 
use to— 103-34D 

Here the w’ord ‘probably’ was, 
1 maintain, a clear pointer to 
the solution. Try. Surely in 
the circumstance's po.stulated 
it would obviously bo (juite 
useless to cry and in any case 
crying must be accompanied 
by trying if one is seeking 
something apparently unob¬ 
tainable. My argument for 
the solution Fry is that If you 
feel positive you cannot ob¬ 
tain your desire it is ‘probab¬ 
ly’ of little use to try because 
you start off on the wrong 
foot, GO to speak. You are al¬ 
ready confident of failure. 
But in spite of that sever*' 
handicap there is still a re¬ 
mote chance that you may 
not fail—hence the signifi¬ 
cance of the word ‘probably’. 

(Cry)—Young wife will raicly 
abandon attempt to coa.\ 
fond husband without a good 
this. 142-37A 

Those competitors who cho.se 
cry .sweeping'ly declared in 
effect that young wives 'with 
fond husbands were cry-ba 
bios. Surely a gi’oss libel! Tho 
solution Try .st'ems hardly to 
call for any justification. 
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TRY 

(CrjO —When pretty women 
this they seldom fail to weak¬ 
en an obdurate man\s resist- 
ancf'. 171'o.3D 

Once Ui)on a time there wa,; a 
reasonable, just and ivsolut-:* 
man who had a pretty wife. | 
And one evening*, whem they j 
were alone together, his pret- i 
ty wife, havinj;* ensured his | 
amialality with an excellem \ 
dinner expressed a wistful ! 
desire fo]- a ravishing- new ; 
frock sli(j liad seen that day, | 
and which, sh(' assured him, : 
would make Inn- (ecstatically ! 
happy to weai’ at a party to i 
which they w; re both iroiiii; ' 
th'‘ next day. (hmtly he re- ■ 
.c.rett(‘d that he was unable to ; 
assist her to obtain her heart’s ' 
desire. She.* endeavoured to ■ 
wh(*edle him. Still .eently, but j 
firmly, he repeated his rcsi^rct. i 
Shf‘ pl<,;a-ded and coaxed, ex- ' 
ertin”- all her formidable ; 
charm. A liltli' h-ss eently, 
h(‘ nnninded lun* that he had , 
not bet n un.e.'f*nerous with hei, ' 
that he was not a millionaire, ' 
and that she already had a ' 
not unplentiful .sui>ply of at- • 
tractive frocks. She grew j 
pensiv(‘ for :i moment and 1 
then with a smile of inetfable 1 
.sw’^eetness she kissed him and i 
told him he was quite right. 1 
She asked him to forgive her 
for v7orrying him aftm- * 
he had been such a u(merous 1 
darling to h w. kissed him J 
again and went upstairs to ! 
bod. Ten minutes latc’r she i 
was thanking him with suspi- i 
ciou^^ly bright eyes for the ; 
cheijue which h(‘ had just ! 
.som«n\hat shame-facodly giv- ; 
en her. 

This little story illustrates the | 
appalling inadecjuacy of an ' 
obdurate man’s defences in j 
circumstances such as those i 


TRY 

broadly postulated in the 
Clue. The Committee, all men 
were unanimously of the opi¬ 
nion that when pretty women 
really TRY they very often 
succeed in breaking down the 
most obdurate man’s resist¬ 
ance and most certainly sel¬ 
dom fail to weaken it! The 
Committee further held that 
TRY embraced the less apt 
alternative CRY. 

(Pry)—What busy bodies fre- 
(juently do. 20^3-7D 

(Cry)—We arc apt to find it 
more difficult to do this as we 
grow older. 2if>-18D 

With CRY as the solution it 
was to b(‘ inferred from the 
phrasing of the Clu^ that we 
ti*y to cry not onlj' when we 
are young (which is conceiv¬ 
ably as when a youngstei’ 
wants to invoke sympathy) 
but when we are older. The 
Committee felt that this as¬ 
sumption was untenable. Do 
it noted that we clearly meant 
p('‘ople in general. On the 
other hand, when, by reason 
of advancing years, the en¬ 
thusiasm of youth becomes 
tempered, we are, the Com¬ 
mittee agreed, naturally apt 
to find it more difficult to 
TRY. 

(Cry)—Few women fail to get 
their man without having a 
good this! 237-23D 

(Cry, Pry)—How much a good 
this can sometimes do to 
make problem less formid¬ 
able! 252-34A 

(Pry)—If you this hard enough 
you may well score top 
honours in this competition. 

315-8 A 

(Toy)—How” many men make 
fortunes who this with seem¬ 
ingly impossible schemes! 

328-34A 
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('Cry) —How many of us this 
for experiences we would be 
happier without! 383-11D 

(C^)—Women are often in¬ 
sincere when they this to per¬ 
suade man that they are in 
love with him. 398-17A 

Oh! too convincing—dangerous¬ 
ly dear—In woman’s eye the 
un-answerable tear! 

That weapon of her weakness 
she can wield. 

To save subdue—at once her 
spear and shield”. 

Many and varied—and fre¬ 
quently beyond male under¬ 
standing !—are the reasons ; 
for feminine tears. And 
had this Clue merely read | 
“Women art' often insincere 
when they this”, CRY would . 
have merited strong support 
as the Solution. But the , 
Clue referred specially to 
women when they cry not 
through unhapiness, not 
through genuine sorrow, but 
to persuade a man that they 
are in love with him. 
Surely, therefore, when they 
cry diliberately with such 
a definite object in view, they 
are more frequently than 
often insincere! We ques¬ 
tioned whether they corQd 
be other than insincere. On 
the other hand, when they 
TRY to persuade a man that 
they are in love with him, 
it may be that they do love 
him—and that they are by 
no means insincere! 

(Cry, Pry)—^Most children. . . . 
a lot to have their own way. 

410-12A 

Had the Clue said simply most 
children . .a lot, there WOUld 
have been a stronger case 
for CRY as the Solution. 
But the Clue went on: to 
have their own way. And 
we thought it would be going 
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too far to say that most 
children cry a lot with the 
special purpose of having 
their own way. Some com¬ 
petitors may have argued 
most was an understatement 
with TRY. But we prefered 
this Solution on the ground.s 
that 'although probably more 
than most children try to 
have their own way, most 
children try a lot to do so. 

(Cry, Pry)—Even fond parents 
are apt to be vexed when 
their children—to do things 
they shouldn’t 430-25D 

TRYING, pr.; p. try. 

(Plying, Crying)—How deserv¬ 
ing of pity i> the husband 
w’hose wife is constantly this. 

116-24A 

The last-named could be quickly 
discarded. A man who.se wife 
i.s constantly crying may well 
be a brute. Prying called for 
more consideration but w’as in 
my opinion open to weighty 
aaverse criticism. A husband 
with a clear conocience should 
have nothing to fear from a 
wife who pries into his affairs. 
Indeed, up to a point he might 
welcome such interest. As a 
rule, her pr^ng elsewhere 
would be unlikely to cause 
him much anxiety. However, 
exceptions, in which a man is 
.seriously embarrassed by his 
wife’s uncurbed curiosity, 
were included in the state¬ 
ment completed by Trying 
w’hich I thought made an ideal 
solution. This alteimative liad 
a very wide application and 
encompassed within modera¬ 
tion all manner of means 
whereby a wife might exas¬ 
perate a husband. 

TRYST, n., an appointed meeting. 

(Trust)—Girls, be cool with the 
lover who fails to keep this! 

78-28A 
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I formed the opinion that the 
word *‘coor' in the Clue Indi¬ 
cated Trust as the solution. 
It is not sound advice to tell 
prirls to be cool with a lover 
who fails to keep his Trust 
because this implies disloyalty 
in a major de^rree. I'he un¬ 
faithful one deserves uncon- | 
ditional rejection rather than 
more coolness. Failure to keen ' 
an appointment, on the other , 
hand, can hardly be called a ! 
-breach of trust and may not i 
always be due to indifference. - 
Circumstances beyond mere j 
man's control may be the 
cause. In this case a girl would 
be well advis^'d to be no more 
than cool with her lover. 

TUCK, n., food. i 

(Tack)—At boarding schools | 
most boys would like much j 
more this than they are gen- j 
orally allowed. 172-85A | 

TUMMY, n., stomach. 

(Mummy)—His this is baby's 
chief concern. 350-17A 

We decided that TUMMY was 
apter because of the sweeping- 
statement in the Clue and the 
fact that a baby's stomach is 
virtually always hi.‘j chief 
concern. Such concern may 
usually be closely identidod 
with his MUMMY, but by no 
means always. Many * ba¬ 
bies are fed from a bottle; 
and some, alas! know their 
mother leSu*? than they know 
their nurse. 

TUNiS, n., measure of 252 gal¬ 
lons. 

(Tons)—-Measures of capacity. 

119-33A 

TURN, v.i., to move round or in 
a diffeient direction; n., a 
good or evil deed, a fright. 
(Burn) — Oppression often 
makes people ** -" indig¬ 
nantly. 93-15A 
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(Bum)—A bad one tends to 
make us more careful. 

157-23D 

(Bum)—iSensitive person usu¬ 
ally feels a bad this intensely. 

189-26D 

Surely all peope virtually always 
feel a bad burn intensely un¬ 
less an anaesthetic has been 
previously applied and even 
then they may well do so later 
on. But in any case it could be 
taken for granted that such a 
contingency as an anaesthetic 
was excluded from the pur¬ 
view of the statement com¬ 
pleted by BURN. We there¬ 
fore thought this alternative 
called for an unqualified as¬ 
sertion, in other words, the 
omission of the adverb usual¬ 
ly in the Clue. Sensitive was 
regarded as a pointer to the 
solution TURN, since as used 
in this context, sensitive ia 
generally taken to describe a 
mental rather than the physi¬ 
cal condition. Persons answer¬ 
ing this description are notori¬ 
ously prone to brood on a bad 
turn. But the adjective had 
in bad turn is by no means 
so strong aa in bad burn, 
where it emphasises some¬ 
thing that is already bad. 
There are many degrees of 
bad turns and some are not 
so injurious or hurtful as to 
make even a sensitive person 
feel them intensely. In our 
opinion therefore, usually was 
justified in this case. 

(Burn)—Nasty one often caus¬ 
es a person to suffer from 
shock. 198-26D 

TURNS, a. pi. turn. 

(Tunes)-^-<Iood ones are best 
remembered. 49-20A 

The phrasing of the Clue seem¬ 
ed a little awkward when ap¬ 
plied to Tunes which would 
have fitted more aptly had the 
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sentence been “Good ones are 
•w«ll remembered’* or better 
remembered.” Another rea¬ 
son why Tunes would have 
been sufficiently apt without 
musical taste difTc'rs so wide¬ 
ly amongst individuals arid | 
what is a prood tune to one is i 
an offensive jinple to another. 
In music the popular is .«:el- 
dom also the good! The solu- i 
tion Turns had no such objec¬ 
tion. Paraphrased, the Clue 
with the solution Turns, couM 
be read as follows, “It is best 
to remember thf good turns 
and,” as a corollary “forget 
the bad ones.” 

TWO, (Too)—This word alwavv 
denotes mon^ than one. 

ir>2-25A 

TYPE, n., letter for prinline*. 

( Tyre)—-Leaves clear in'pres- 
sion when new. 73-1^0 

TYPES, n., patterns models. 

(Tykes)—Many are exhibited 
at the average Dog Show. 

XW.)A 

It is only curs and mongrds 
which are commonly describ¬ 
ed as tykes and it extreme¬ 
ly unlikely that many if any 
at all, .-.uch low bred animals 
are to be seen at the. average 
Dog Show. Kut there is no 
doubt that many differ, nt 
types of teniers, hound.s, spa¬ 
niels, (*tc., are exhibited at 
most Dog Shows. 

TYRES, n., rim cover> of rubb.n' 
etc., attached to when Is. 

(Type.s)—Examined when con¬ 
templating purchase of ca)-. 

ir,-J2D 

TYROS, n., novice s. 

(Tyres)—-Many seen on the 
road need a good blowing up. 

52-23A 

When considering the solution 
tyres the words “a good” in 
the clue seemed to be super¬ 
fluous for had this an^swer 


been intend<?<i the words 
“blowing up” would have 
been sufficiently apt without 
any emphasis. It was the 
complete phrase “a good 
blowing up,” which means a 
severe scolding that decided 
me in favour of tyros. For 
there are certainly many of 
the latter on the road who st¬ 
over-confidence and reckle^ 
di.sregard of caution deserve 
strong censure. 

UNFED, adj., not fed. 

(Unled, Unwed)—Most wonnii 
feel an in.-^tinctive pity foi 
the man who is this. 104-RA 

(Unwed) 'I'he longi*r she i- 
this th(‘ more vicious is i cal 
apt to become. 132-12A 

Apparently some competitoi* 
jibbed at the .solution Unfed 
because they argu(‘d to them 
selves that, bey^^^^d a ccutain 
limit, the longer any annoal 
is starved the more feeble n 
becomes. But there is a sbasp 
di.^tinction to be drawn be 
tween the words “starved ' 
and “unfed.” A cat unfed 
will forage for itself, and tb- 
more it ha.s to do this the 
more vicious is it apt to I)! - 
com('I Unwed required that 
“cat” .should be read figuri- 
tively to mean a spiteful wo¬ 
man. Now it is true that fail¬ 
ing to find a husband does in¬ 
deed tend to make .such a wo¬ 
man more vicious. But I sug¬ 
gest that this alUirnative wa.-> 
l«*ss a])t In cause as a rub? even 
a catty spinster ultimately 
becomes reconciled to ht r 
.<late. Tim obseuwation «*om- 
ploted by Unwed would tln ie- 
fore luivfi been of (luest ion- 
able truth. 

UNREAD, adj., not informed by 
reading, igmorant. 

(Unreal)—How many famous 
novebs of the last century are 
this today! 234-19A 
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In our opinion it was reason- i 
able to read UNREAL here ' 
as unconvincinj**, and we I 
sharply challcnjued the state- i 
men! completed by this Alter- ' 
natives ‘Litoi*ary fajiie’ assert- i 
ed Southey ‘is the only fame ! 
of which a wise man should 
be ambitious, because it is the i 
only lastintv living fame\ ' 
This assertion may wt.ll have ■ 
unfaii-ly belittled other ■ 
spheres of human endeavour, 
but with general sentiments 
express(*d on the literature ' 
W(i found ourselves larg(*iy in 
accord. Clearly UNREAD was 
not intended to be taken 
strictly in its lit -ral s<*nse. In 
other words, it did not mean 
never read at all, even by a 
sing^le person, but seldom or ' 
rarely read.. Wo had no hesi¬ 
tation in agreeing that many 
famous novel.s of the la.-t cen- i 
tury are virtually ignored by 
tlfe reading* public of today. , 
And wt* as readily aureed that | 
this reflection might well bo j 
exclaimed regretfully, since it ' 
sp(*aks poorly for the reading 
public that they should not 
appreciate literature of .rjeh ! 
a high standard. 

US. pL, cbj., of I. 

(Up)—Thoughtful people sel- 1 

dom give “-” hope with- : 

out good reason. 261-211A 

VAIN, adj., useless, without re¬ 
sult, ineffectual, conceited; n., . 
without success. 

(Pain)—It is in this that many ' 
gullible peo])le resort to quack . 
romedi(*s. 51-13A : 

(Rain) —Waiting a long time in 
this is a])t to exasperate even ; 
the fonde.st lover. 89-8A • 

I discarded Rain because of the 1 
adjective fondest. Such a lov- 1 
or would surely not mind the 
mere discomfort of a long ' 
wait in the rain. On the other 
11 . 


hand, the keen disappoint¬ 
ment occasioned by his belov¬ 
ed failing altogether to keep 
her tryst would be apt to ex¬ 
asperate even the fondest 
lover. 

(Pain, Rain)—Usually suffered 
with more fortitude by those 
with philosophic minds. 

94-24D 

The use of an adjective as a 
noun is common in both the 
spoken and the written lan¬ 
guage. A case parallel to ‘the 
Vain^ is ‘the meek.' Competi¬ 
tors are frequently reminded 
that for the purposes of con¬ 
traction ‘the’s’ and ‘a’s’ are 
often omitt(^ from our Clues. 
Hero was an instance where 
the solver had to be specially 
alive to this practice. Rain 
merited scarcely a moment's 
consideration for there was no 
hint of any excess. Vain was 
to my mind the apter of the 
two remaining alternatives 
because of the pointer ‘philo¬ 
sophic'. I felt that a philoso¬ 
pher would be more able to 
bear with fortitude conceited 
people whose frailties he 
could understand and perhaps 
forgive than he would actual 
pain, by no means so easily 
explained away or dismissed 
from the conscious mind. 

(Pain)—It is often in this that 
we rebel against fate. 

152-28A 

The Adjudication Committee re¬ 
garded ‘rebel' as the keyword 
in the Clue ‘Rebel’ implies 
more than protest’; it implies 
taking some active step or 
stops, in this case to minimise 
or nullify a stroke of ill-for¬ 
tune or adversity. For this 
reason Pain was felt to be 
less apt. Had ‘rebel’ meant 
m(‘rely ‘protest’ then it would 
have been much more difficult 
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to discard Pain. Whether it 
is always in vain to rebel 
aj^ainst fate was felt to be 
debatable. Even if we achieve 
nothing? more than the moral 
satisfaction of knowing- that 
we have fought courageously 
then the rebellion has not 
been in vain. 

(Rain, Pain)—It is indeed hard 
to go on working cheerfully in 
this. 163-31A 

Clearly there are numerous cir¬ 
cumstances in which it is by 
no means hard to go on work¬ 
ing- cheerfully in rain. On the 
other hand, it is not mere ly 
hard, but literally impossible 
for a human being- to conti- | 
nue to work cheerfully when i 
in pain. In such circumstan* | 
ces one can often go on work¬ 
ing with fortitude, with cheer¬ 
fulness. It was the Commit¬ 
tee’s opinion that VAIN pro 
vided both the obvious and 
the most apt solution for this 
Clue. Most of us, I fancy, 
arc acquainted with the per¬ 
son who continues to labour 
vainly at some task or pet 
project with undiminished 
optimism. And it cannot be 
denied that it does constitute 
a difficult achievement to go 
on working in vain and pre¬ 
serve a cheerful spirit. 

(Pain)—It is often pathetic to 
see person struggling in this 
against great odds. 281-26D 

VALE, n., valley. 

(Vase)—One expects to find 
water in this. 9-3D 

VAMP, v.t., improvise out of used 
material, to lure, to flirt. 

(Ramp)—'Cold-natured men are 
apt to be impatient of women 
who do this. 229-290 

To say that a woman does some¬ 
thing, as in this context, im¬ 
plies that she is given to doing 
it rather than that she has 
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merely been guilty of such 
action on one occasion. We 
reasoned that a man, and a 
cold-natured man in particu^ 
lar, must get extremely im¬ 
patient, if not incensed, with 
women who RAMP, that is 
storm or rage. To say that 
cold-natured men are merely 
apt to be impatient of such 
women would therefore, in 
our opinion, be to understate 
the case. To VAMP is to lure, 
to flirt, and we felt that men 
generally are more indulgent 
towards -women who do this. 
Indeed, some might well be 
more than merely indulgent f 
We agreed, however, that 
cold-natured men. while by 
no means necessarily unres¬ 
ponsive to feminine charms, 
are apt to be impatient of 
women who vamp. Perhap.s 
such men see too clearly 
through the wiles of vamps. 

(Lamp)—Handle this cautious¬ 
ly, brothers, or you are likely 
to bum your fingers! 

319-16A 

This Clue was addressed specifi¬ 
cally to the male sex, which 
clearly weakened the Alter¬ 
native LAMP. Moreover one 
may handle a lamp incau¬ 
tiously without any danger of 
burning one’s fingers if it is 
not lighted, and the Clue di*! 
not differentiate between a 
lighted and an unlighted 
lamp. A VAMP is an adven¬ 
turess of an alluring type and 
both the word brothers in'the 
Clue and the exclamation 
mark pointed clearly to this 
Solution here. 

VANITY, n., emptiness, foolish 
conceit. 

(Sanity)—lAverage man’s is 
seldom proof against attrac¬ 
tive woman’s wiles. 140-24A 
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Appai^ntly some solvers failed 
at this Clue because they j 
thought it w&s going too far j 
to say that the average man j 
has vanity. But he must be j 
an exceptional man who is j 
free from vanity. The Adju¬ 
dication Committee, for their i 
part, thought it would bo I 
going too far to say that the 
average man’s sanity is sel¬ 
dom proof against an atti’uc- 
tive woman’s wiles. Surely 
the sanity of mankind would 
be gravely impaired if .this 
were the case! On the other 
hand, who will deny that a j 
man’s vanity is his hill of! 
Achille.s to the wiles of an i 
attractive women. j 

(Sanity)—Horrors of war havo i 
caused many a man to lose 
his this. 282-9D 

(Sanity)—Comparisons between 
man’s and woman’s this are 
generally unfavourable to 
w’Dinan. 297-31A 

VAPID, adj., tasteless, dull. 

(Rapid, Sapid)—Men are apt 
to find talkative young wo¬ 
men’s chatter tryingly this. | 
179-14D 

(Sapid)—This kind of speech 
is apt to put rather a strain 
on one’s patience. 335-23D 
VARNISH, v.t., to gloss, to give 
a fair appearance to. 

(Garnish, Tarnish)—How skil¬ 
fully can a designing woman 
this a man’s reputation! 

240-15A 

VARY, v.i., change, make differ¬ 
ent. 

(Wary)—Nervousness often 

makes witness this in his re¬ 
plies under cross examination. 

307-18D 

VASE, n., a vessel, usually orna¬ 
mental. 

(Vale)—^Flowers in it generally 
add to its charm. 73-lD 

Guided by the word generally I 
made Vase my choice. Plow- 
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ers in a vale must without ex¬ 
ception add to its charm, be¬ 
cause nature’s colours in their 
natural setting are always in 
tone and are ever pleasing to 
the eye. The charm of a vase 
may, however, be unenhanc¬ 
ed, if not detracted from, by 
flowers altogether unsuitable 
or inartistically arranged. 

VAST, adj., wide, huge. 

(Past)—iSuch differences be¬ 
tween Nations are clearly a 
peril to world peace. 138-2CA 

Surely here was a ‘banker.’ It 
can scarcely have been ne¬ 
cessary for the average solv¬ 
er to consult his history book 
to assure himself that there 
are many past differences be- 
tw’een nations which are far 
from clearly being a peril to 
world peace. And there could 
be no question as to the man¬ 
ner in which the Clue gener¬ 
alized. 

VEAL, n., calf’s flesh. 

(Deal)—Is generall considered 
better w’hen seasoned. 29-13A 

VENT, (fig) outlet, free play. 

(Bent, Rent)—>Good education 

1 often assures ambitious 
youngster of profitable— 

433-16A 

VERSE, n., metrical composition. 

(Terse)—Stories written in this 
form seldom have a wide ap¬ 
peal nowadays. 

VERVE, 11 ., spirit enthusiasm. 

(Nerve)—To become success¬ 
ful an actress must have 
plenty of this. 186-27A 

Whether or not an actress must 
have plenty of NERVE in 
order to become successful is 
a debatable question. In her 
memoirs many a famous ac¬ 
tress has coniessed that even 
after years of experience and 
success she was afflicted with 
extreme nervousness and lack 
of confidence which she often 
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found extremely difficult to 
conceal, especially during- the 
first performance of a new 
play. It would seem, there¬ 
fore, that it would bo more 
true to say that an actress, to 
be successful must be capable 
of concealing: her nervousness 
rather than that she must 
have plenty of nerve. VERVE 
means enthusiasm, energy 
and vigour and, in our opi¬ 
nion, it cannot be denied that 
an actress must possess these 
qualities if she wishes to be- . 
come successful in the i*ull ■ 
sense of that adjective. 

(Verse)—That of a gifted liter¬ 
ary craftsman is sometimes 
highly stimulating. 24o-23A 
VESTS, n., a waist-coat, knit or 
woven undergarments. 

(Jests)—The coarser these are 
the more irritating are they 
apt to be. 349-15A , 

The statement completed by , 
JESTS would clearly have 
implied that coarse jests are 
apt to be irritating. But is 
that true? Many, if not most, 
smoking-room stories can be 
described as coar.se. Whether 
such jests are apt to be irri¬ 
tating (itself scarcely the 
ideal word, we thought) suiv- , 
ly depends on the company 
in which they are told. On 
the other hand, it seemed to 
us indi.sputable that coarse 
VESTS are apt to be irritat¬ 
ing—and, no less, that the 
coarser they are the more ir¬ 
ritating they are apt to be. 
VET, n., a veterinary doctor. 

(Bet)—Good racehorse trainer 
is usually quick to appreciate | 
good this! 338-20A f 

We took our decision on the 
grounds that it is easier for a 
good racehorse trainer to re¬ 
cognize a good veterinary 
surgeon, than it is for him to 
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recognize a good BET, and 
therefore that VET was in 
closer accord with the word 
usually in the Clue. We rea¬ 
soned that there is more to 
go on in weighing up a vet 
than then* is in weighing up 
a bet. A good vet proves 
himself in his w^ork. Whether 
a bet is good may depend on 
so many hazards, such as the 
condition of the horse on the 
day of the race the nature of 
the going, the jockey, the luck 
of tin* draw, and by no means 
least the opposition. A good 
bet is never proved until it 
is no longer a bet in the 
sense in which the term 
was clearly suggested in this 
context. Indeed, a race-course 
bet is^ almost a symbol of un¬ 
certainty. Moreover, surely if 
good racehorse train(*rs were 
so fre<|uently (]uick to appre¬ 
ciate a good bet there might 
well be few of them working. 
For would they not speedily 
make their fortunes? 

VICE, n., evil habit. 

(Dice)—(Many a w^ealthy man 
has been reduced to compara¬ 
tive povei’ty by. 43-4D 

(Vine")—Its fruit has wrecked 
many a man of promise. 

82-15D 

(Vile)--Blood sport is regard¬ 
ed as this by many who are 
opposed to it. 9 8-33 A 

(Nice)—When we are imma¬ 
ture we foolishly tend to re** 
gard many a worldly pleasure 
as this. 213-2GD 

(Mice)—Woinen^s horror of 

-” is sometime.s merely 

pretended for effect. 254-28D 
(Vih*)—Bigoted teetotallers are 
apt to regard even moderate 
liking for alcohol as this. 

337-16D 

(Nice, Vile)—People denied 

the opportunity of living ex- 
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travagantly are often apt to 
regard it as this. 343-23D 

Vice impressed us being an ideal 
Solution completing* a com¬ 
mentary on that aspect of hu¬ 
man nature summed up in the 
phrase “sour grapes”. VILE 
we thought went a little too 
far, even modified as it was 
by the words often apt to 
NICE was in our view least 
apt because it was such a mild 
term and bceimed to fall very 
flat in this context. 
iCTIM, n., a living being offered 
as a sacrifice, a person suffer¬ 
ing injury, dupe. 

(Victor)—Often less vindictive 
when a man than when a 
woman I 

[iCTOR, n., conqueror in contest. 
(Victim)—Proud woman is apt 
to resent suitor implying that 
he’s her this. 394-24 A 

VICTIM here was open to two 
interpretations. It could mean 
that the suitor ha.s been en¬ 
tirely captivated by the 
woman’s charms, that he has 
fallen in love with her so . 
completely that he is like wax 
in her hands. Now, would a 
proud woman be even apt to ' 
resent such a flattering impli- ' 
cation? Rather would it make j 
her even prouder! On the 
other hand, VICTIM could j 
mean that the suitor is the \ 

. woman’s prey, that she has ! 
hunted him down. And we 1 
thought a proud woman 
would resent and not merely 
be apt to resent—such an in¬ 
sult! We preferred VICTOR 
as the Solution here because 
we reasoned that whereas a 
woman may accept or even 
welcome a suitor’s suggestion 
that he is her conqueror, a 
proud woman would be apt to 
recent such a suggestion. But 
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we thought, no more than apt 
to resent it. Though proud, 
she is still a woman! 

(Victim) —When.... of fight 
harps on the fact, we’re apt 
to be irritated. 415-25A 

VIGOUR, n., active strength, phy¬ 
sical force, strength of mind, 
energy. 

(Valour)—Usuallv required in 
a leader. ‘ 413-27A 

VIGOROUS, adj., full of energy. 
(Rigorous) — Given normal 
health this kind of life helps 
to keep one fit. 202-19A 

(Rigorous) — Many pampered 
people might well be happier 
if they lived more—lives. 

394-4D 

(Rigorous)—Probably most of 
us would dislike having to 

live.lives 41T)-3D 

It is only probable that only 
most of us would dislike 
hping to live RIGOROUS 
lives? Remember, rigorous 
in this context means allowing 
no abatement; marked by 
severity. The Committee 
thought there was more to be 
said for VIGOROUS because 
of the restraint in probably 
most of vs. After all much 
would depend on the way in 
which the life is vigorous. It 
may be an active, healthy, 
outdoor life—or it may be a 
continuous whirl of social 
gaiety I 

VILE, ad]., worthless, mean, 
morally impure, wicked. 

(^Vice, 'Nice')--\3nsopb\sUcated 
people sometimes foolishly 
regard philandering as this. 

172-L7D 

(Vice)—They are often hypo¬ 
crites who profess to regard 
gambling as this. 208-7D 
(Vice)—.Many a man would 
find it hard to admit even to 
himself that he is guilty of 
^ch conduct. 292-16D 
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We based our decision here on 
the fact that a VICE, as the 
word is commonly understood 
today, may well be nothing 
like so bad as vile conduct. 
For instance, smoking, parti¬ 
cularly heavy smoking, is call¬ 
ed a vice. We felt it could 
safely be assumed that most 
people are guilty of one vice 
or another, at least in the 
milder sense of the word. 
Surely, therefore, it would be 
grossly eocaggerating man's 
powers of self-delusion per¬ 
haps I should say his hypocri¬ 
sy to assert that many a man 
would find it hard to admit 
even to himself that he is 
guilty of a vice. VILE, as 
the word is commonly under¬ 
stood today at any rate, was 
susceptible of no such mild 
interpretation and necessarily 
went further than VICE. The 
worst crimes against humani¬ 
ty are described as vile. 

(Vice)—Conscientious people 
usually regard scandal-mon- 
gering as. .... . 416-14A 

Conscientious people usually 
take a very grave view of 
scandal-mongering and we 
choseVILE here as being the 
sronger term. Discussing a 
previous Clue, I wrote of 
these Alternatives. —‘^Vice, 
as the word is commonly i 
understood, may well be noth¬ 
ing like so bad as vile. For 
instance, smoking, particular¬ 
ly heavy smoking is called 
a vice. We felt it could safely 
be asumed that most people 
are guilty of one vice or an¬ 
other, at least in the milder 
sense of the word. On the 
other hand Vile, as the word 
is commonly understood. . was 
susceptible of no such mild 
interpretation and necessarily 
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I went further than vice, TI 

j worst crimes against human 

I ty are described as vile*'. 

VIM, n., force, energy. 

(Aim)—Placid people are a{ 
to lack this in business. 

148-30J 

The Adjudication Committe 
were very doubtful whetho 
it could be said with iustifi 
cation that placid people er 
apt to lack aim in busiaes: 
They thought the stalemer 
too sweeping and wondcre 
whether on the contrary i 
might not rather be said th;\ 
having a definite aim terd 
to make people placid. Cir 
tainly many believed the re 
verse of placid seem to lad 
aim. Vim means energy; 
force and the aptness of thi 
alternative was felt to be si ll 
evident. 

(Aim)—Every lively youii 
man has this. 155-211 

^‘Lively” means “full of lite 
vigorous energetic". Vim i 
vigour. Clearly, therefore 
every lively young man ha 
vim. On the other hand, it hi 
no moans necessarily follow! 
that because a young man ii 
lively he has an aim. Man; 
such young men have one ii< 
doubt, but even a few excep 
tions are quite sufficient U 
justify this alternative being 
rejected. 

(Aim)—A person is usually the 
happier for having this. ' 
242-37A 

(Aim)—To have no this is oft¬ 
en a serious handicap in life. 

805-28A 

Our view here was that to have 
no AIM in life is usually, if; 
not always, a serious handi¬ 
cap, if only from the stand¬ 
point of one's mental well- 
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being. For what is worse than 
to have nothing to strive for 
no material ambition or ideal¬ 
istic goal to seek to realize? 
Such an existence is surely | 
the very negation of living. ' 
To be devoid of energy may : 
not, in some circumstances, 
be a serious handicap in life, 
but that it is at least often 
so is scarcely deniable we | 
thought. Hence our selection ' 
of VIM here. 

(Aim)—Person who lacks this 
is often more to be pitied ; 
than blamed. 354-17A 

(Aim)—Lack of this in a boss 
usually has effect on cm- ' 
ployees. 386-f*D 

(Aim)—Long spell of luxui’i- 
ous idleness is apt to deprive ' 

. . of young man of... . 407-16A 

(Aim)—Young women are sel¬ 
dom much interested in 

young man who has no. 

421-9D , 

IVID, adj., exceedingly bright, 
realistic. 

(Livid.)—Sudden excitement is • 
apt to make an unhealthy 
person’s face thi.s. 145-19D 

Livid is defined as, black and : 
blue, of a lead colour; dis¬ 
coloured. Now, I suggest that 
only in the ca.se of ceitain 
illnesses, such as heart 
trouble, is sudden excitement 
apte to make the sufferer’s i 
face livid. But unhealthy j 
person applied to all manner | 
of unhealthy persons. Vivid 
means lively, brilliant or ; 
striking, and in thi.s context j 
implied a sudden rush of 
blood to the face, causing a j 
flushed appearance. This is 
clearly much more likely to 
happen in the majority of in¬ 
stances envisaged in the Clue. 
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VOTKS, n., written or spoken 
assents. 

(Notes)—Many political candi¬ 
dates resort to extravagant 
and insincere promises in 
order to obtain these. 

133-25D 

Surely here was a ‘banker’. The 
only reasonable construction 
to be placed upon notes was 
money.” The inference to be 
drawn from the sentence com¬ 
pleted by this alternative was 
therefore that many political 
candidates try to obtain bribes 
on the .strength of insincere 
promises—an altogether un¬ 
tenable statement. 

VOW, n., a solemn pledge. 

(Row)-Youthful bravado is 
the cause of many a foolish 
one. 181-21D 

(Row)—If you forget it soon 
afterwards it probably wasn’t 
worth your making. 312-30D 

Surely the very fact that you 
wore justified in making a 
ROW and achieved your pur¬ 
pose (if only that of “clear¬ 
ing- the ail” or getting griev¬ 
ances off your chest) may en¬ 
able you to forgot it soon 
aftel'^vards. In short, the speed 
with wliicli you forgot a vow 
may be the measure of your 
ju.stification for making it! Is 
it not rather the memory of 
the row that wasn’t justified 
that often lingers in the 
memory of the maker, per¬ 
haps to be bitterly regretted? 
Some of you may have argued 
that if you forgot it soon 
afterwards a VOW was cer¬ 
tainly (rather than probably) 
not worth your making. But 
we could think of instances, 
in which it might be. For ex¬ 
ample, by way of emphasizing 
advice to a son that he beware 
the perils of strong drink, a 
father may say ,‘I shall never 
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be a drinker as long as I live.” 
And convinced that he never 
will be—perhaps because alco¬ 
hol disagrees with him!—the 
father may well forget bis 
v'ow, if only because he feels 
there is no need to remember 
it. But if it .served to influ¬ 
ence his son in the right direc¬ 
tion it was clearly worth his 
making. Be it noted, to forg*et 
a vow is by no means neces¬ 
sarily to break it. 

(Row’)—Most of us have made 
more than one w’e shall prob¬ 
ably not forget. 352-9D 

( Row^) —'Level-headed person 
seldom makes one wdthout 
careful thought. 364-22A 
\"OVVS, n., pi. Vow. 

(Row’s)—As we grow older w^e 
tend to regard these more 
seriously. 202-19D 

(Rows)—People who have ten¬ 
dency to take these lightly 
are seldom very reflective. 

335-23A 

We could not agree with the 
assertion that people who 
have a tendency to take 
ROWS lightly are seldom 
very reflective, because often 
the best and most reflective 
attitude to adopt towards a 
row’’ is to take it lightly. It is 
often the people who are in¬ 
clined to take certain kinds of 
row’^s seriously who lack re¬ 
flectiveness. VOWS are sel¬ 
dom promises or engagements 
and the assertion completed 
by this Solution was in our 
view justifiable, allowing as it 
did for a few obvious excep¬ 
tions. 

(Rows, Bows)—We tend to be 
shocked by people who treat 
serious—flippantly. 436-17D 

WABBLE, v.i., to vacillate. 

(Gabble, Babble)—Person who 
has a tendency to do this is 
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WAG 

seldom sound and reliable. 

170-20D 

WABBLE means vacillate, wav¬ 
er, act inconsistently, be in¬ 
constant. Some conscientious, 
reflective and intelligent peo¬ 
ple have a tendency to wab¬ 
ble. Perhaps that is because 
they see too clearly both sides 
of the question, which a sage 
once said is to see nothing at 
all! However, the committee 
felt it is nevertheless true 
that a person who has a ten¬ 
dency to wabble is seldom 
sound and reliable. We felt 
that a tendency merely to j 
GABBLE, that is, talk volubly | 
or inarticulately, did not indi- : 
cate such a strong probability 
that a person is not sound and 
reliable. An unusually quick 
mind may cause a person to 
gabble. On the other hand, 
we thought it would be more 
accurate to say without re¬ 
servation that a person who j 
has a tendency to BABBLE, j 
in the sense of letting out i 
secrets, is not sound and re- ' 
liable 

WAG, n., a funny fellow; v.i., to 
move from side to side to 
shake to and fro. 

(Gag, Rag)—.One on the stage 
usually makes us laugh. 

11-23D 

(Fag, Gag, Rag)—Can usually 
be depended on to brighten 
up a party. 87-17A 

A party would be ^n exception¬ 
ally poor one that depended 
on a fag to brighten it, or on 
smoking at all for that mat¬ 
ter. A Rag is a boisterous 
practical joke, a noisy frolic. 
Such informality may or may 
not be generally welcome; j 
.presuming it is, surely the 
verb “brighten” would not | 
adequately describe the effect 
on a party. Wag was to my 
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mind moot apt because it ac¬ 
corded so well with “bright¬ 
en’^ and, moreover, I thought 
that a wag’s witticisms would 
probably include gags. 

(Wan)—Travelling often has 
the effect of making a man 
this. 99-27D 

Travelling may have the effect 
of making a man wan i.e., 
pale and sickly, and it de¬ 
pends on the length and cir¬ 
cumstance of the journey, of 
which the Clue made no men¬ 
tion. But a common effect 
that travelling has on a man 
is the expansion of his mind. 
A widely travelled man is 
often a veritable wag i.e. 
witty conversationalist. He 
has many stories of his expe¬ 
riences in foreign lands to tell 
and he often relates them 
with humour and embellish- 
ment. Hence WAG was more 
apt. 

(Gag, Fag, Rag)—^Is often the 
means of easing the atmo¬ 
sphere at formal dinner par¬ 
ty. 119-3 5 A 

I suggest that the last-named 
was too far-fetched, the 
party being a formal one. 
Fag seemed but little more 
apt. Smoking normally follows 
the conclusion of the meal at 
a dinner party and in itself 
could hardly often be the 
means of casing the atmo¬ 
sphere, I thought Gag (mean¬ 
ing a joke) was embraced by 
Wag, which was in my opi¬ 
nion altogether fitting. When 
there is possibility of a dinner 
party being unduly stiff a 
thoughtful hostess usually in¬ 
cludes among her ^ests a 
witty conversationalist whom 
she can count on to ease the 
atmosphi're. 

(War)—Apt to become ex¬ 
tremely trying to those who 
are close to this. 165-3D 
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In addition to its meaning of 
adjacency the expression 
“close to” means “familiar 
with” and it was in this sense 
that it had to be considered 
in relation to the solution 
WAG. Probably in no way is 
the tag “Familiarity breeds 
contempt” more strikingly il¬ 
lustrated than in the case of 
the humorist at home. Alas! 
how often is the wisecracking 
'life of the party’ the crashing 
bore of the family breakfast 
table. Yet this is but natural 
since few of us can live to¬ 
gether for long without get¬ 
ting to know one another’s 
little tricks of mind and be¬ 
haviour appallingly well. 
Moreover, one’s appreciation 
of wit and humour is, after 
all, largely governed by one’s 
mood and in certain moods 
such sallies serve to irritate 
or annoy rather than to 
amuse. The Committee felt, 
therefore, that read in con¬ 
junction vith the Clue the 
Solution WAG completed an 
apt and true comment. With 
regard to the alternative so¬ 
lution they considered that 
both “apt to become” and 
extremely trying” would be 
somewhat ludicrous under¬ 
statement in relS,tion to such 
a grim and g*hastly business 
as WAR 

(Wax, War)—Sometimes causes 
man to lose control of him¬ 
self. 190-37A 

This was one of those compara¬ 
tively simple problems in whi¬ 
ch the degree of frequency in¬ 
dicated in the Clue provided 
the chief pointer. We thought 
it would be palpably absured 
to say that in a fit of anger, 
i,e. WAX, a man only some¬ 
times loses control of himself; 
and we considered the same 
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criticism applied eciually to 
the possible solution WAR. | 
With rejrard to the re- ! 
maining: solution WAG, we 
considered this to be the most 
apt in relation to the word 
sometimes. We reflected that 
although many a wag- often | 
causes us to laugh heartily 
and forget our troubles it is 
comparatively seldom that one 
of these humorists is so diver- 
tingly funny that he causes a 
man to lose control of himself. 

(Nag, Rag)—Women’s tongues ; 
do this far more commonly 
than men’s. 223-20A 

The comparison drawn in the , 
Clue implied that men’s ton¬ 
gues commonly do whatever 
the solution denoted. We . 
could not agree that it is com¬ 
mon for men’s tong'ues to • 
NAG. We questioned whether . 
it is common for the tongues ; 
of either men or women to ' 
RAG and moreover, felt that 
men may well be more given • 
to actual ragging than women, i 
There remained WAG, which ' 
we reluctantly agreed the ton- ! 
gues of both men and women ' 
do comonly. But, males to a ' 
man, we affirmed it to be no 
mere popular fiction that wo- , 
men’s tongues wag far more 
commonly than men’s! 

(War)— Conversation domi- ' 
nated by this is apt to be tire¬ 
some. 235-36A I 

Admittedly, conversation in ! 
which the war figures as a sub- ; 
ject is not necessarily domina¬ 
ted by it. Nevertheless, we 
came to the conclusion that if 
the statement completed by 
WAR were true then conver¬ 
sations that are apt to be tire¬ 
some would almost be the rule 
to-day! In short, we felt that 
the statement completed by 
WAR was not sufficiently 
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modified by apt to. Few will 
deny that it is sometimes a 
relief to get away from the 
subject of war; but we were 
satisfied that, far from tend¬ 
ing to be tiresome many a 
conversation dominated by the 
war is most absorbing. Per¬ 
haps this is largely because 
the war so vitally affects us 
all and is therefore of para¬ 
mount interest. On the other 
hand, like many a thing that 
is good in moderation, wag¬ 
gishness palls when persisted 
into excess, and we agreed 
that a conversation dominated 
by a WAG is apt to be tire¬ 
some. 

(Hag, Bag, Fag, Rag)—Some- 
times provokes ill-natured 
criticism. 279-2 4A 

(Wig, Wit) — Simple-minded 
people are apt to be easily 
amused by this. 312-35D 

Simple-minded people may well 
be easily amused by a grotes- 
(}uc WIG such as stage come¬ 
dians wear. But what about 
ordinary wigs, which are de¬ 
signed to be, unobtrusive and 
natural in appearance? And 
what about those worn on 
ceremonial occasions, as by 
judges? We felt that the term 
“sirapleminded” would scarce¬ 
ly be adequate to describe 
people who are apt to be 
easily amused by a wig that 
is not designed to amuse. 
WIT, in the sense suggested 
here, is defined as the unex¬ 
pected combining or contrast¬ 
ing of previously unconnected 
ideas or expressions; or the 
power of giving sudden intel¬ 
lectual pleasure thereby; cr 
(a) witty person. All of which 
amounted to much the same 
thing so far as the Clue was 
concerned. Taking the first 
definition, our objection to 
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this. Alternative was that wit 
must conform to a certain 
hig:h standard before it can be 
properly so described, and 
may therefore well be over 
the heads of simple-minded 
people by reason of its subtle¬ 
ty. Similar arg'ument applied ■ 
to the two other definitions. A ; 
WAG, on the other hand, is | 
merely one ^^ivon to jesting or ; 
practical jokes appreciation of | 
which need not call for much 
intelligence. Whereas a wag | 
may possibly be a wit, he ne'‘d j 
not be so; and very often - ; 
pei:haps usually—his jesting | 
falls far short of the high j 
standard that would qualify it i 
or him for the exalted descrip- | 
tion of wit, being much too ! 
obvious. Consequently, we ! 
j)ref^n’red to say that simple- I 
mindful people are apt to be | 
easily amused by a wag. 

W^AGEIS, n., pay of a sc'rv'^ant. ! 

(Waves, Wales)—Often cause | 
of anxiety to sailors. 57-20D ' 

(Wares)—Efficient business ad- i 
ministrator ensures that those ; 
of his firm give no cause for 
dissatisfaction. 74-lD ! 

Wages as compared with Wares 
had two features in its 
favour of which the strongest 
was its all embracing nature, 
no firm being excluded. With 
Wares the latitude of the Clue 
would have been restricted to j 
manufacturing concerns. | 
Moreover, could any ‘busi¬ 
ness administrator,’ however | 
efficient, ensure that none ef 
the wares of his firm could 
over cause the slightest dis¬ 
satisfaction? The second 
point in support of Wages was 
that the virtue of ensuring 
good work, which .should be 
possessed by the efficient busi¬ 
ness administrator, might well 
go with one who sees that the 
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pay gives no cause for dissa- 
tifaction. What greater in¬ 
ducement to good workman¬ 
ship than to make sure that 
employees are content with 
the reward of their labours? 

(Rages)—A man’s these are apt 
to give false impression of 
his worth. 180-24A 

In our judgment RAGES, that 
is, furious tempers, would 
have been rather far-fetched 
as the sol a tion. There was an 
implied reference in the Clue 
to the average man, and we 
reflected with statisfaction 
that he is rarely in a rage. 
Moreover, those he does get 
into usually convey little if 
anything of his worth. Much 
more likely are they to signify 
that either he has been the 
victim of a grave injustice or 
his stomach is out of order! 
But even if it were inferred 
that in framing this Clue I 
had in mind a man who is 
particularly susceptible to 
rages it was nevertheless sure¬ 
ly questionable whether they 
give a false impression of his 
worth since rich men and 
poor, brilliant men and dul¬ 
lards may alike be prone to 
fly into fretiuent rages. 

(Wager)—Often lost by reck¬ 
less gambler. 263-33A 

(Wager)—Person who makes 
big—usually afford to risk los¬ 
ing, money. 286-24D 

If the people who make big 
wagers can usually afford to 
risk losing money, then sure¬ 
ly gambling would be the 
cause of fewer tragedies! 
Alas! is it not all too frequent¬ 
ly the very person who cannot 
afford to risk losing money 
who makes a big WAGER? 
And, by the same token, are 
not the people who can afford 
to risk losing money generally 
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slow to make one ? Which may 
well be regarded as a gfood 
reason for their being- so well 
off! Those were the lines along- 
which we reasoned any way. 
We could find nothing to qua¬ 
rrel v/ith the statement that 
a man who makes big WAGES 
can usually afford to risk los¬ 
ing money—nor do I think 
you can either. 

(Wager)—Most of us are inclin¬ 
ed to envy person we know is 
in a position to make big—. 

318-24A 

When comparatively so few of 
us are in a position to make a 
big income it is but natural, j 
we thought, that we are j 
inclined to envy someone we i 
know who enjoys this advan- j 
tage.WAGES, therefore seem- 1 
ed to us an apt Solution hero. ! 
Though many of us may simi- • 
larly be inclined to envy a [ 
person who is in a position to j 
make a big WAGER, we ! 
did not think it could truly be | 
said that most of us do. For 
many of us have no disposi¬ 
tion to gamble or interest in 
such speculation. The fact that 
a person is in a position to 
make a big- wager does not 
necessarily mean that he is 
comfortably off. 

WAGS, third person sin., wag. 

(Nags)—How irritating is the 
wife whose tounge constantly 
does this. 34-3D 

Considering the two alternatives 
Nags, and Wags, I reflected 
that it is the woman who nags 
whereas it is the tounge which 
wags. Also, na 4 gging is a sign 
of shrewishness and may be 
said to be more than merely 
‘irritating. Hence wags seem¬ 
ed by far the more apt solu¬ 
tion. 

(Lags)—Incorrigible these seem 
incapable of taking life 
seriously. 223-11A 
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LAGS are convicts, and incorri 
gible means incurably bad oi 
beyond reform. We couU 
think of no reason why a per 
son serving a term of imprisoi 
ment, whether he is an incorri 
gible lag or otherwise shouh 
seem—or for that matter ac 
tually be—incapable of takinj 
life seriously. Imprisonment 
we reasoned would surely con 
duce to his taking life serious 
ly in the extreme! And evei 
putting a loose construefcioi 
on LAGS and taking it to eni 
brace criminals when they an 
out of prison and engaged oi 
their nafarious pursuits, w 
still questioned whether thi 
Alternative was quite applj 
cable. A criminal, be he black 
mailer, cracksman, countei 
feiter, or petty pickpockt! 
may well take his occupatio; 
and indeed his way of living 
very seriously. Many a crimi 
nal regards his work as an art 
It has been .said that the sadd 
est people are those who weai 
the jester's motely garb aiu 
that humour is gravity con 
cealed behind the jest. XlJertaii 
ly there can be no questioning 
but that many incorrigibl' 
WAGS realy take life very .sc 
riously. But that they seen 
incapable of taking it serious 
ly follows from the very fac 
that they can be described a 
incorrigriible wags. 

WAIL, V. t, and .i, to lament; n. 
a cry in lament. 

(Rail, Fail)—Person who con 
stantly do this seldom get far 
70-3 

The clue hinged on the word- 
constantly and seldom. Sa( 
though the reflection be per 
sons who are constantly rni 
ling not infrequently do ue 
far in sphere of human acti 
vity where bullying tactic 
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still servive and must be 1 
accepted by those whose Jot I 
it is to be the underlin.i^s i 
I accordingly ruled out Rail. , 
On the other hand, to say that , 
persons who constantly fail 
seldom get far; thus implying 
that sametimes they do, would 
be to postulate an unaccepta* 
able paradox. How can they 
get far if they are constantly 
failing? This process of elimi¬ 
nation left Wail, which I sub¬ 
mit, was the most apt solution 
of this clue. Persons who con¬ 
stantly wail sometime.s. 
though seldom do get far. 
Such bemoaning is sometimes 
a blind to deceive rivals and 
not always an expression of 
defeatism. 

(Hail)—Beggars often resort to 
loud one to attract attention 
of passers by. 128-36A 

7'he words ‘^often^' and ^'attract 
attention’^ were particularly 
significant in this Clue. Hail 
means, among other things, 
'call to attract attention\ Now 
I suggest that a beggar usuaL 
ly (rather than merely of¬ 
ten) calls to a prospective 
almsgiver. What cry more 
than any other rings in oui 
cars when we pass along a 
street frequented by beggars? , 
It is '*Sahib! Sahib! or Mem- | 
sahib! Memsahib.” Wail seem¬ 
ed much more consonant with ‘ 
the adverb ‘often,’ having re¬ 
gard to the comparatively 
fewer occasions on which it is 
resorted to for the purpose of 
attracting attention. 

(Rail)—Spoiled youngsters are j 
apt to at least sign of oppo- i 
sition. 22 7-22A [ 

(Pail, Rail)—All too many peo¬ 
ple who this have least excuse 
for doing so. 254-17D 

(Pail)—When children this, 
mothers are more indulgent 
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than fathers, as a rule. 

2 67-2 ID 

(Jail, Waif)—^Usually rouses 
feelings of pity, particularly 
in a woman. 296-25D 

The Committee reasoned that a 
WAIF might not be recogniz¬ 
ed as such, particularly in a 
big city where the destitute 
or nearly destitute are, alasJ 
.so common a sight as to HiOke 
even a softhearted woman 
almost indifferent to their 
existence. Much would 
necessarily depend on whether 
she was in a reflective frame 
of mind. JAIL might have 
impressed the Committee 
more favourably if the Clue 
had made it clear that a visit 
to one was what I had in mind. 
As it was, the question seem¬ 
ed to be whether the mere 
.sight of a jail building usual¬ 
ly rouses feelings of pity in 
a person, particularly in a 
woman. Surely that again 
would largely depend on whe¬ 
ther she was in a reflective 
frame of mind, and also upon 
her views on the punishment 
of crime. Women are often 
more practical than men on 
the subject, perhaps by reason 
of their internal protective in- 
sticts towards the young and 
innocent. The Committee pre¬ 
ferred WAIL because they 
felt that R denoted something 
more arresting, that the im¬ 
pact of it on the mind of the 
bearer would be sharper and 
thus more likely to arouse in¬ 
terest and pity, particularly 
in a woman, with her woman’s 
instincts. 

(Rail)—Whatever the provoca-* 
tion, it seldom pays to do this. 

334-39A 

(Wait)—^People prone to this 
for aid rather than help them¬ 
selves are often exasperating. 

352-23D 
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(Fail, Rail)—People are usually 
unequal to situation that 
makes them this. 354-13D 

Surely people are always un¬ 
equal to a situation that 
makes them FAIL! To say 
they are not would be a con¬ 
tradiction in terms. On the 
other hand we thought it 
would be going: a little too far 
to say that people arc so fre- j 
quently as usually unequal to | 
a situation that makes them j 
RAIL, reprehensible thougfh , 
such behaviour may be. Much 
would depend on circums¬ 
tances, including the person’s 
disposition. His railing does : 
not necessarily mean that a 
man has lost his t<mipcr. In¬ 
deed, a little railing may 
sometimes bo necessary to ; 
meet a situation. Far more ! 
indicative that people are un- | 
equal to a situation, in our ‘ 
opinion, would be the fact that 1 
they WAIL, which would im- j 
ply lack of courage. Wo | 
therefore L*lt that this Alter- j 
native aevreed best with the 
word usually in he Clue. | 

(Wait)—Hubby seldom fails to ■ 
regret causing shrewish wife 1 
to—! 4 32-2 7A ! 

We looked with less favour cn ; 
WAIT because it seemed ; 
vague. Wait for what and , 
for how long? It might le ; 
the briefest wait, and seldom j 
fails to regret goes far. 1 
We thought that this phrase ; 
accorded better with WAIL. 1 
Remember, the wife i s 
shrewi.sh. 

^AIST, n., the part of the body 
immediately above the hips. 

(Wrist)—Average man prefers 
a woman^s to be slender. 

190-13D 

The prevailing preferences of 
man dictate the standards of 
feminine beauty, and accord- 
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ing to these in our opinion, a 
slender WAIST is incompar¬ 
ably more important than 
slender wrist. Proof of this, 
if needed, is provided by the 
great importance attached to 
small waist measurtments in 
beauty contests, in the selec¬ 
tion of actresses for the 
screen or the stage, and, not 
least, in pictorial art and li¬ 
terature. How often does a 
writer dc.scr'be his heroine as 
having slender wndsts? And, 
for that ma'tter, in ('voryday 
life how often do you hear 
|)i‘ople speak of a brauti/ul 
woman’s slender wrist. On the 
other hand, both in the writ- 
t n and tli(‘ spokt'ii description 
of a beautiful woman, refer¬ 
ence is usually made to her 
wai.st, if not specifically, at 
least by implication. 

(Wrist)—Supple this greatly 
enhances a woman dancer's 
grace. 2 38-3 ID 

WAIT, V. i., to be in a state of ex¬ 
pectancy; to attend on some¬ 
one; n., state of being on the 
watch. 

(Want)—Women are generally 
able to endure prolonged 
this more patiently than men. 

238-21A 

(Wail)—Woman's ability to do 
this is sometim(‘s on(‘ of hc'r 
strongest weapons against 
man. 27(>-28D 

(Wail)—It's foolish young wo¬ 
men who this for men who 
don't want them. 282-3SA 

Suridy it would be unfair to 
say sweepingly that young 
women who WAIL, or cry, for 
men who don't want them are 
foolish! Kmotion.s arc some¬ 
times very difficult to control; 
one cannot dictate to the 
heart. And the wailing may 
be in strict privacy. With 
these reflections we passed on 
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to consideration of WAIT. In 
its shallow sense, as of wait¬ 
ing: for someone who is late 
for an appointment, it had 
little point, but in its deeper 
sense, of waitin^i- for marriagre 
we felt that this Alternative 
was particularly apt. When 
a man doesn’t want her for a 
wife, it is clearly foolish for 
a young: woman to wait for 
him, perhaps discouraging* 
other suitors. 

(Gait)--As a rule absurd tins 
on stage is very noticeable. 

284-1.5D 

GAIT—means manner of walk¬ 
ing, bearing* or carriage as 
oii#^ walk.s. And whether an 
awkward g^iit on the stage is 
very noticeable surely de¬ 
pends on whether it is out of 
chai*acter. It would be (juite 
in character for a bentbacked 
gafTer whose knee joints were 
in the grip of rheumatism to 
have an awkward gait, and 
therefore the gait itself would 
not be very noticiable as such. 
Rathx*r would a jaunty, lithe, 
or buoyant step be very 
noticeable. On the other hand, 
whereas an awkward gait is 
an awkward gait however 
much in character it may be, 
a WAIT would scarcely bo 
described as awkward if it 
were deliberate and designed 
for dramatic elTect. Only if 
it were due to dilatoriness or 
incompetence would it be rea¬ 
sonable to describe it as an 
awkward wait. And we un¬ 
hesitatingly agreed that as a 
rule such a wait on the stage 
is very noticeable. 

WAITER, n., one who serves at 
a table. 

(Writer)—^In fashionable res¬ 
taurant some useful tips may j 
be picked up by. 20-1D i 

My reasons for rejecting writer . 
’were that a writer may and ' 
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indeed does find useful mate¬ 
rial for his work in any res¬ 
taurant. If he specializes of 
the rich and fashionable, 
then no doubt a fashionable 
restaurant would provide him 
with some useful copy, but 
the Clue neither mentioned 
nor implied any such speciali¬ 
zation. But in the ordinary 
course of his duties in an ex¬ 
clusive restaurant, some use¬ 
ful tips, i.e., advantageous 
gratuities may well be picked 
up by a popular “Waiter”. 

(Writer)—It pays him to study 
human nature. 110-0A 

Many solvers apparently chose 
Waiter because of the pro¬ 
noun ^him’, -with which it ac¬ 
corded so aptly, whereas the 
term Writer was equally ap¬ 
plicable to a *woman. In my 
opinion, however the positive 
nature of the Clue was the 
deciding factor. With rare 
exceptions, it always pays a 
waiter to study human nature. 
No such sweeping assertion 
can be truthfully made of a 
writer, whose work may have 
nothing to do with human 
nature. What of the innumer¬ 
able books entirely devoted to 
technical subjects? 

WAITS, n. pi., wait. 

(Wants) —Impatient people are 
seldom able to suffer these 
calmly. 183-12D 

Impatient and seldom were re¬ 
garded as the pointers in this 
Clue. WANTS are often ine¬ 
vitable, irremediable, or ap- 
parantly so and as such are 
often suffered with resigna¬ 
tion by even impatient people. 
Through poverty, countless 
impatient people have daily to 
suffer want they never think 
of getting excited about, be¬ 
cause they donT expect such 
wants to be remedied. On the 
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other hand WAITS implied 
expectation and delay, the 
very circumstances most cal¬ 
culated to rouse impatient ' 
people, rich and poor alike. 

(Wants)—Person who appa¬ 
rently—for nothing is often 
unduly self-centred. 377-22A 

We thought it was reasonable ' 
to understand WAITS for ’ 
nothing in its colloquial sense, i 
as implying that the person 
referred to shows undue im- ; 
patience at having to wait for ' 
anything. And from experi- ’ 
ence we felt that such a per¬ 
son, showing as he does, a 
lack of consideration for 
others, is often unduly self- : 
centred. In our view, WANTS 
was less apt because of the 
word often. Surely, when 
there is so much want in the 
world, a person is more than , 
merely often unduly self- 
centred with all that he pre- , 
sumably possesses if he ap¬ 
parently wants for nothing. 

(Want.s)—Rare indeed is the , 
man who seldom—for any¬ 
thing nowadays. 382-i6A 

We felt it reasonable to read I 
WANTS as meaning does ' 
without something entirely i 
rather than merely waits toj | 
it, and that therefore one 
might well have to wait for i 
many things that one could | 
scarcely be said to want for, ; 
We therefore preferred to j 
say that rare indeed is the i 
man who seldom WAITS for ! 
anything nowadays. Be it , 
noted that rare itself means j 
few and far between, excep- j 
tional, and that rare indeed j 
indicates the extreme of ex- I 
tremes, so to speak. And we 1 
questioned whether the person | 
is so extremely exceptional j 
who merely seldom wants for ! 
anything nowadays. i 
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WAKE, n., the track of a veu33l 

I (Wave)—Left astern by liner. 

I 29-241) 

WAKING, pr. p. wake; rousliL^ 
out of sleep, inactivity or in¬ 
attention. 

(Waxing, Waning)—It ia 
usually plain to the womaii 
concerned when a man^s lova 
is this. 38-7A 

WALK, v. i., to move at a pace 
slower than running, to take 
walking exercise; n., an act 
of walking. 

(Talk)—Infant makes many 
slips before being able to do 
this properly. 39-20D 

(Talk)—That of an intoxicated 
person is usually somewhat 
faltering. 141-14D 

The Adjudication Committee in¬ 
clined to the view that it is 
questionable whether one can 
so generalise on the talk of 
an intoxicated man, even to 
the extent of the adverb 
‘usually’ by saying that it is 
usually somewhat faltering. 
Many a man is voluble w’heu 
intoxicated. Much more likely 
is it, they thought, that his 
walk would be affected and bo 
somewhat faltering. 

(Talk)—We usually have cause 
for keen regret when we this 
too much. 186-29 A 

We thought that whether or 
not we have cause for keen 
regret when we TALK too 
much depends entirely on the 
nature and significance of our 
garrulousness. For instance, 
if we talk at too great length 
on some inconsequential sub* 
ject we probably tire our vo¬ 
cal cords and lungs, but such 
tiredness seldom occasions 
keen regret. .On the Other 
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hand if we WALK too much, 
the physical consequences are 
apt to be somewhat painful. 
Our feet, our joints and our 
muscles re^rister a protest 
which sometimes lasts for 
several days, and while we 
are suffering: that soreness 
and stiffness we naturally arc 
inclined keenly to regret hav¬ 
ing: invited it. 

(Talk, Task)—Children are apt 
to become speedily bore«l 
by this. 192-22D 

(Talk)—very g:ood way to 
work off steam. 232-?. lA 

Steam, as it occured in this ! 
context, clearly meant human 
energy, and applied particu¬ 
larly to pent up feelinys. We 
based our decision on the 
sweeping* and emphatic asser¬ 
tion in the Clue. In normal 
circumstances a WALK can 
scarcely be other than a very 
grood way to work off steam. 
A walk does no harm to any¬ 
body; and may well do much 
grood, physical as well as men¬ 
tal, to the person who takes it. 
Admittedly TALK implied re¬ 
asonable discussion rather 
than a violent outburst or 
tirade of abuse. But even so, 
whether a talk i.s such a g’oo l 
way to work off steam is a 
very open question, we felt, 
depending* larg:ely on the na¬ 
ture of the person concerned, 
the person or persons to whom 
he talks and what he says. 

(Talk)—Alas! how much do 
many of us miss throug*h re¬ 
luctance to this. 250-27D 

(Talk)—^Men are usually quick 
to admire women who this 
gracefully. 270-34D 

(Talk)—You can often quickly 
tell a sailor by his this. 

342-20A 

Our choice of WALK here was 
largely based on the word 
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quickly in the Clue. We felt 
that you can often recognise 
a sailor at a glance by his 
sailor’s ‘'roll” a mode of 
walking he has acquired at sea 
in adapting himself to the 
motion of the ship. On the 
other hand, telling a sailor by 
his talk is likely to be a slower 
process, we thought, and 
might indeed take a longer 
time. For when a sailor is 
away from the sea he may 
well like to think and talk 
about other things. 

(Talk)—How often do we think 
more clearly when we this! 

377-25A 

WALL, n., a defence round, an 
enclosure. 

(Will)—Age tends to weaken 
even the strongest. 34-9I> 
A little while ago I recommend¬ 
ed solvers not to be chary of 
choosing an obvious solution 
of a Clue if it appears to be 
more apt than the alternative 
answer. I am minded to re¬ 
peat that advice in view of 
the numb#»r of solvers who 
chose Will in preference to 
Wall as their Solution of the 
Clue. The statement that age 
tends to weaken the most 
strongly built wall is so ob¬ 
vious and indisputable that 
numerous competitors un¬ 
wisely mistrusted its trans¬ 
parent veracity. Yet reflection 
should have shown them that 
Will had few, if any, claims 
for selection for cannot it be 
argued with equal truth that 
age tends to make many 
strong-willed persons still 
more inflexible, tyrannical or 
obstinate? 

(Walk)—^Unsteadiness in this is 
nearly always a sign of im¬ 
pending collapse. 74-5D 

Solvers who were put off the 
track by 'unstediness' would 
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have done well to refre?h 
their knowledge of the word’s 
interpretation. Steady means 
firmly fixed or standing-—not 
tottering—and the proverbial 
symbol of steadiness is roek. 
To my way of thinking wall 
thus aptly fitted the Clue. 
“Nearly always” clearly pro- j 
eluded any argument being j 
sustained or even reasonably ! 
raised for walk. How many ! 
are the exceptions to whiHi i 
unsteadiness in gait is a sign ; 
of impending collapse I The , 
life of th*' occasional toper ! 
would be hard indeed—or - 
short—if such weri' the case! 
And what about a person re- , 
covering from a grave illness? 
Wall was therefore in my ’ 
opinion, manifestly the better 
solution. I 

(Will)—Determined youngsters 
usually find a way of over¬ 
coming an obstructive one. 

144-21A , 

Notwithstanding the stipulation - 
that the youngster was deter¬ 
mined, the Committee thought ■ 
that with Will as the solution 
'usually’ would have implied 
too great a freciuency. ‘Often’ 
instead of ‘usually’ would ! 
have made this alternative; ap- 
ter. Will involves human na¬ 
ture with all its complexities. 
Moreover as a rule th<‘ will 
which obstructs a youngstv-r is 
that of an adult, and in this , 
case there is an unequal con¬ 
test between experience and 
inexperience. On the other ; 
hand, a wall is an inanimate 
object. As a rule, a youngs- , 
ter—particularly a determin- . 
ed one—confronted with the . 
problem of overcoming an ; 
obstructive wall is in his ele¬ 
ment. Here a performance is ; 
required of him to which he 
is naturally adapted. The 
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Committee were of the opi¬ 
nion, therefore, that ‘usually’ 1 
by no means overstated the 
frequency with which a deter¬ 
mined youngster will over¬ 
come an obstioictive wall. 

WAN, adj., pale, sickly. 

(Tan)—Strenuous outdoor life 
is apt to make a fair person’ws 
complexion— 119-lOD - 

(Man)—The average woman 
shows an instinctive sympathy 
towards youth who looks this. 

128-19A 

Here was another Clue in which 
the selected solution was 
obviou.^ly apt. The compas- 
.sion fell and .shown by the 
average woman towards a de¬ 
licate youth is well known, 
and springs from the maternal 
instinct. Bui the .solver had 
to satisfy himself that the al¬ 
ternative Man was loss apt 
than Wan. Among the many 
shade.s of meaning that can 
be conveyed by the noun 
“Sympathy” is “an agreem'mt 
of affections or inclinations” 
or “a conformity of natural 
temperament.s.” And perhap.s 
competitors who chose Man 
lead something of this nature 
into “.sym])athy”. In other 
words, tli(*y may have* taken 
“sympathy towards” to imply 
“a liking foi*.” Having due re¬ 
gard to the gvnifral context, 
such an inference was not 
ju.stified, I suggest. It w.‘is 
particularly difficult to recon¬ 
cile with the positive and 
sweeping nature of the state¬ 
ment contemplated by the 
Clue. Merely that he looks 
manly is not in itself sufficient 
to ensure that the average 
woman will show such feel¬ 
ings towards a youth. Which 
prompts yet another criticism 
adverse to Man. The phrase 
“looks a man*” would surely 
have made odd reading. 
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(Win)—Sheer desperation of- ( 
ten makes person this. 

3t)4-lSD 

We felt that often went too far ; 
with WIN in its general and ' 
widest sense. Desperation may j 
often make a man win where 
physical strength, endurance, 
and perhaps a certain reck- ; 
lessness are called for, as in 
a fight with someone he 
knows is cut to kill him. In¬ 
deed, does not Voltaire assure 
us that despair has often 
gained battles? But winning 
a fight or a battle in the li¬ 
teral sense is only one form 
of winning. What about 
games or the many other 
spheres of human endeavour 
in which a cool nerv^e or a 
steady hand or both, are re¬ 
quired? We much question¬ 
ed whether in those circums¬ 
tances desperation often 
makes a person win. On the 
other hand, we could find no¬ 
thing to (juarrel with in the ^ 
assertion that sheer despera- ; 
tion often makes a person 
WAN, that is, pale, colour- , 
Ics.s, worn-looking, or exhaust- ; 
ed. True, there are degrees ; 
of desperation, as the cernx is 
commonly understood; and 
so-called desperation over a , 
mere game may or may not : 
make a person wan. But, re¬ 
member, the Clue only said 
‘often.’ 

WANES, v.i., d-clines, grows less. 
(Wares, Wax»>.s)—More often 
than not desire for fame— ' 
when we are past youth. 

379-8D . 

(Wakes, Waxes)—It often 
tends to make woman keener 
men suitor’s love for her. ... ! 

412-28A [ 

WANING, pr. p. wane; growing ' 
less declining. 

(Wading, Waking. 

Waxing)—It is 


to believe that the desire 
for peace is this among 
the masses to-day. 112-15A 
WANT n. lack, need, poverty, de¬ 
sire; V. t., to be without, to 
desire; v.i., to be lacking, to 
fail. 

(W’art)—Beautiful features are 
often marred by 40-25A 

(Wait)—Man who has known 
what is it to'—’is the better 
able to enjoy fruits of his 
labour. 114-304 

Th(‘ ‘better’ clearly implied that 
the man’s enjoyment was en¬ 
hanced through whatever ex¬ 
perience was indicated by the 
solution. I submit that Want 
was tht* apter alternative, 
having due regard to the posi¬ 
tive and general nature of the 
Clue, because human appre¬ 
ciation is larg’oly governed by 
comparison, and there was 
little room for doubt as to the 
significance of the word 
‘want’. No such sharp con¬ 
trast was provided by Wait. 
Moreover, alas! is it not 
too often the case that Hope 
deferred maketh the heart 
sick? 

(Cant, Rant)—It is indeed diffi¬ 
cult to sutfer this with pati¬ 
ence. 175-25D 

The Committee very much 
questioned whether in the 
case of either CANT or 
RANT such a sweeping and 
unqualified assertion could 
be made. We felt that one’s 
reactions to cant or rant must 
largely depend on whom one 
has to suffer if from, how di¬ 
rectly one is affected by it, 
and one’s own temperament. 
In the case of WANT only 
the last question arose. And 
where is the person whose 
temperament is such that he 
does not find it difficult in- 


Waring, 

difficult 
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deed to suffer want with pa¬ 
tience ? 

(Wart)—.Obvious this is apt to 
impair the most pleasing ap¬ 
pearance. 237-i7D 

(Wait)—Having to this for 
something sometimes helps to 
brighten one’s world. 

250-24D 

Suppose you never had to wait 
for anything, that everything 
you needed or desired was 
immediately yours. What i 
would life be like then? The j 
Adjudication Committee could 
scarcely think of a duller | 
prospect. What would there | 
be to look forward to? They j 
went so far as to say that the | 
greater part of the happiness | 
enjoyed in this world is in | 
looking forward to things, j 
Truly they felt, has it been 
said that anticipation, in the • 
sense of expectation, gives i 
more pleasure than realisa* I 
tion. In their view, therefore, ! 
to say that having to Wait for j 
something only sometimes | 
helps to brighten one’s world ! 
would be grossly understating 
the case. Having regard to 
the comparison suggested, 
they felt it reasonable to read ! 
WANT as meaning do with- j 
out something entirely rather | 
than merely wait for it. And ! 
they formed the opinion that j 
one’s having to want tor j 
something in this sense does j 
sometimes help to brighten 
one's world, if only by help¬ 
ing to strengthen one’s char¬ 
acter. 

(Cant)—We can reasonably 
hope that there will be a gi-eat 
deal less this in the post-war 
world. 307-34A 

Social security plans figure very 
prominently in British and 
American politics today and 
even in tardy India there are 
signs of a growing interest in 
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the general welfare of the 
people. We thought, therefore, 
that it could truly be said 
that we can reasonably hope 
there will be a great deal less 
WANT in the post-war world. 
Judging from the speeches 
and declarations of rival poli¬ 
tical factions in both Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic countries, to 
say nothing of the sickening 
hypocrisy among the purvey¬ 
ors of moral uplift, we did 
not feel that there are very 
good grounds for hoping that 
the post-war world will see a 
diminishment of CANT. 

(Cant, Pant, Rant)—It’s usual¬ 
ly pathetic when ill health 
causes person to this. 314*28A 

To CANT is to use in an un¬ 
real way words implying 
piety, to talk in an affected¬ 
ly solemn or a hypocritical 
way. To RANT is to use bom¬ 
bastically extravagant lan¬ 
guage, to declaim, to preach 
noisily. We decided that each 
of these words was farfetched 
in this context. Of the two 
remaining Alternatives we 
preferred WANT as being 
more likely to excite pity or 
sadness, especially when due 
to illness. Mere panting seem¬ 
ed to us much less likely to 
make such a deep impression. 
Comparatively minor ail¬ 
ments may cause a person to 
pant, as with a fit of cough¬ 
ing, and excite pity or sad¬ 
ness. We therefore thought it 
would be going too far to say 
that it is usually pathetic 
when ill health causes a per¬ 
son to PANT. As for those 
competitors who may have ar¬ 
gued to themselves that it is 
always pathetic when ill 
health causes a person to 
want, we could not agree. 
Suppose the ill health were 
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caused by excessive drinking 
or by some other form of self- 
indulgence and it was clear 
that the person concerned had 
led a really bad life. Suppjse, 
for instance, he were a parent 
who had callously neglected 
his wife and famiiy. His want¬ 
ing might well be regarded as 
retributive and poetic justice. 

(Cant)—Often induces honest 
fellow lo do things he would 
not otherwise do 364-34A 

We selected WANT as the 
Solution here because it signi¬ 
fied a more powerful induce¬ 
ment than either of the other 
Alternatives. Surely an honest 
fellow is unlikely—so fre¬ 
quently as often—to be induc¬ 
ed by CANT, or hypocrisy, to 
do things he would not other¬ 
wise do! And in our view even 
more unlikely is he thus to 
be swayed by RANT or bom¬ 
bastic talk. But WANT might 
well prove to be a terrible 
driving force, particularly if 
it affects a man’.s family. 

(Wait)—He’s usually good 

friend who would this rather 
than press you for money you 
owe him. 378-1 ID 

We could find nothing to quar- 
rel with in the statement com¬ 
pleted by WANT. Perhaps 
some of you reasoned that he 
must always be a good friend 
who would rather want than 
press you for money you owe 
him. But we thought of 
people who might be too shy 
or who might have too great 
a sense of delicacy to a.sk for 
the money. So far from being 
your good friends, they might 
possibly be inwardly seething 
^vith indignation! We felt 
WAIT to be less apt because 
it would be going too far to 
say that he is usually a good 
friend who would rather wait 
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than press you for money you 
owe him. When the security 
is good, it may well be sound 
business for financiers ^nd the 
like to wait rather than press 
clients for money . 

(Cant Rant)—The evils of. . .. 
seem to be more widely 
appreciated now than ever 
before. 419-13D 

Whether or not the evils 
of WANT are indeed 
more widely appreciate- 
ed now than ever before, 
we have no doubt that 
they certainly seem to be— 
just as it now seems to be 
appreciated more widely than 
ever before that communism 
thrives on want. Witness the 
great interest now being ta¬ 
ken in the food resources of 
the world and the measures 
contemplated to provide 
against food shortages of 
which the poor would be the 
chief victims. We thought 
there was less to be said 
for either CANT meaning 
hypocrisy or RANT, meaning 
bombastic or extravagant 
language. 

WANTED, p.p. want. 

(Wasted)—In the bringing up 
of lively children a great deal 
of forbearance is usually 
this. 387-35A 

In our opinion, to say that jn 
the bringing up of lively 
children a great deal of for¬ 
bearance is usually WAST¬ 
ED would be virtually to say 
that a great deal of forbear¬ 
ance is usually not wanted, 
Surely, therefore, the state¬ 
ment completed by this Altei- 
native would be untrue! Some 
of you may have reasoned 
: that usually did not go far 

i enough with WANTED. But 
I note that the Clue said a great 
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deal of forbearance. We 
thougrht that in the brin.^ing 
up of lively children forbear¬ 
ance is always wanted—and 
usually a great deal of it. 

(Wasted)—Parents are usually 
anxious when son gets job 
with firm w'^here exceptional 
ability is- 439-1-3D 

WAR, n., conflict between nations, 
any state of enmity; v.i., to be i 
engaged in conflict. i 

(Car)—Responsible for whole- | 
sale slaughter. 41-34 4 ' 

(Bar)—How little the people j 
behind this seem to realise , 
the evil they do! 82-34A ' 

(Way)—It is becoming increas- i 
ingly diflicult to make tliLs . 
honourably. 82-3A - 

There may be many e5cceptions ! 
to the rule, but on the whole 
I believe, it is becoming easi- ; 
er to make one’s way in the , 
world honourably. The com- i 
mon Goccuse for, if not the I 
incentive to, dishonoui’able 
conduct, is that of the other 
man, particularly in business 
circles. “He did it; why 
shouldn’t I?” Tightening up , 
of the law has done* much to , 
break this vicious circle. An , 
for conduct unaiTccted by the ' 
law, I personally am jponvinc- ■ 
ed that the code of human de- i 
cency is at least as high as ; 
ever prevailed. But the fact \ 
that any assertion to the con- j 
trary could reasonably be ; 
called rash is sufficient for the j 
purpose of this argument. A i 
fair field for all and no favour | 
is still a far distant ideal, no 
doubt, but is not worthy en¬ 
deavour more richly rewarded 
than ever? Think how many 
honest opportunities there are 
today beckoning ambitious 
young men of humble origin 
who would but a generation 
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or so ago have been condemn¬ 
ed to a life of a stagnation 
unless they had recourse to 
questionable practices. Mas.s 
production may be killing the 
craftsman, chain stores the 
small shop-keeper; but these 
developments have brought 
their compensations,. The 
working man’s prospects have 
vastly improved and if things 
made won’t last a life time, 
well, for the most part, who 
wants them to? Now let us 
consider the other alternative 
War. In my opinion one of 
th(5 main grounds for hope 
that international peace will 
be preserved is* the increasing 
difficulty of making war hon¬ 
ourably as the adverb com¬ 
monly applies in this regard. 
Among the conventions to be 
observ^ed in honourable war¬ 
fare are immunity of non- 
combatants and Red Cross 
organisations. Violation of 
these sacred principles is fresh 
in our memorif s. Little iu 
they may be desired or con- 
tc'mplated by the higher com¬ 
mands, such barbarities must 
be almost unavoidable in 
aerial and long-range artillery 
attacks not to dwell on poison 
gas. Hence the solution War. 
(W^)—A family one causes 
bitterness and bloodshed be¬ 
tween relatives. 122-2 ID 

(Wan)—Prolonged heat is apt 
to make people this. 155-22A 
(Rag, Wag)—^Mature people 
are less able than the young 
to derive much entertainment 
from this. 227-22D 

RAG could be read as a noisy, 
disorderly scene, a noisy fro¬ 
lic. But in our view many ma¬ 
ture people find such an occa¬ 
sion extremely irritating. 
Surely, therefore, to say of 
mature people in general that 
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they are merely less able than 
the young: to derive much 
entertainment from it would 
be an understatement. RAG 
could also be read as a worth¬ 
less newspaper or as a contem¬ 
ptuous description of a news¬ 
paper. We felt that in this , 
case the resultant statement S 
was too sweeping’. Whereas | 
many of the young* bother ! 
little with newspapers of any | 
description, many mature [ 
people seem to derive much i 
entertainment from such pub- ■ 
lications, though not neces- I 
.sarily taking* them seriously, j 
Nor did we believe there was > 
much evidence to sho^v that a ‘ 
WAG aj)peals more to the ' 
young than to thi* mature. 
Much necessarily depends on ' 
the ag.‘ of the wag; and in . 
our ojdnion the term is ajj- 1 
plied to a gi*own-up person i 
more often than it is to a ■ 
youngster or a mere youth. 
There remained WAR, which [ 
adjudged to be the apiest i 
solution. It is in the very j 
nature of youth—as witness : 
the fearle.ss youngsters of the 
R. A. F.—to dwell on the 
excitement and what may 
appear to be the glory, of 
war rather than on its 
miseries. The blood jams 
warmly in the veins of youth 
and they derive pleasure and 
thrills from hazards and 
feats of daring* -which hold 
little appeal or glamour for 
the mature, who see the 
suffering and stark tragedy 
underlying these things. 

(Car, Jar)—Badly shattered 
nerves caused by this are 
not uncommon. 253-S3D 

(Car)—Few people are not 
interested in this of the 
future. 342-14 A 

Surely there must be a large 
proportion of the world’s 
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population who are not 
interested in the CAR of the 
future—perhaps not interest¬ 
ed in the car of the present! 
There may well be millions 
who have never seen a car. 

Far less numerous, we felt 

must be the people who have 
not been affected by w^ar 

and arc therefore not inter¬ 

ested in the war of the future. 
We therefore decided that 
the Solution WAR was more 
in keeping* with the word few 
in the Clue. 

(Car)—This of the future may 
well be much .s'wifter. 

345- 39A 

(Car)—Few people seem to 
realise the benefits it has 
conferred on mankind. 

346- 18A 

Clearly there can be no disput¬ 
ing the benefits conferred on 
mankind by the motor car^ 
but can it be said that feW' 
people seem to realize those 
benefits? Many people may 
fail to reaize them fully, but 
that is beside the point. We 
preferred to .3ay that few 
people seem to realize the 
benefits that WAR has con¬ 
ferred on mankind because it 
is hard to associate warfare 
with any thing good. Never¬ 
theless there is no greater 
stimulus to the inventive 
mind of man than war. And* 
just as swords are beaten 
into plough shares, so do 
war-time inventions benefit 
mankind in peace. Outstand¬ 
ing among those benefits are 
the tremendous advances 
made in medicine. 

(Car)—-Making this is a much 
more highly complicated busi¬ 
ness than it was. 352-6D 
WARBUQ, v.t., and i., to sing in 
a birdlike way. 
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(Wabble)—Too much alcohol 
is apt to make a man do this. 

131-34A 

^^Too much'' implied “moie 
than one can stand*\ Tlioie- 
fore to say that too much al¬ 
cohol is apt to make a man 
wabble i.e., walk unsteadily, 
would surely be an under¬ 
statement. Rather would the 
positive assertion be called 
for that it makes man 'wab¬ 
ble. Sense of balance and 
control of one's le^rs are al¬ 
most inevitably affected ]>y 
too much alcohol. On the 
Other hand, whether a man 
warbles when he is drunk de¬ 
pends on his particular dis¬ 
position. Drunkenness mak^H 
some men morose. However, 
many a drunken man does 
undoubtedly to ji^ive expres¬ 
sion to an exuberance of 
spirits in .song-. ‘Apt to' war, 
thus well justified wi.h 
Warble as the solution. 

WARES, n., ffoods, mercliandis *. j 
(WaR’es)—Made by skilled ■ 
hands. 4-2-D [ 

If conditions in this sad world , 
were better, I should huvo | 
worded the ‘Clue differently, j 
You will remember that tho 
two possible an.swers were 
‘Wales' and ‘Wares’. It was 
because there are so many 1 
‘skilled hands' unemployed i 
these day.s that I regarded 
‘Wares’ as the better .solu¬ 
tion. 

(Water, Wages, Waves)—Tuin 
of the tide often has a mark¬ 
ed effect on. 32-32A 

, (Wages)—No firm can afford 
to disregard complaints about 
these for long. 212-13A 

In our view it was reasonable 
to presume in the case of 

J WARES that the business of 

the finn mentioned was to 

; manufacture or dispose of 
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tliem. We therefore approv¬ 
ed the statement completed 
by this alternative, reasoning 
that if complaints about such 
wai’cs were disregarded for 
long the prosperity of tho 
firm would inevitiibly ho 
affected. On the other ban 1 
we felt that complaints about 
wages—even justifiable one.-, 
alas!—are sometimes in<lcfi- 
nitely disregarded by firms 
whose business does not ‘ieem 
in consequence to be visibly 
impaired. Be it noted, how¬ 
ever, we only .=;ay sometimes, 
for often retribution on oUch 
firms is swift. But sometimes 
provided quite sufficicnot ob¬ 
jection to WAGES, having 
due ivgard to the sweeping 
and emphatic asseilion pro¬ 
pounded in the Clue. 

(Fares)—Mo.st of us have 
good cause to grouse at the 
increased cost of these. 

365-18D 

The Committee considered that 
thr‘ phrase most of us linked 
hotter with WARbkS than witli 
FA RES, and that it would bo 
going loo far to say that most 
of us have good cause to 
grouse at the increa.sed cost 
of FARES. We questioned 
\yhethf r such a largo propor¬ 
tion of ])oople are concerned 
with travel sufficiently to ju.^- 
tify such a statement. But a 
much v/i<ler field was embrac¬ 
ed by WARES, which is a ge¬ 
neral term for goods a.sj5ociat- 
cd with our every day lives. 
That the increased cost of 
wares has given the majority 
of us good cause to grouse 
was, in the opinion of the 
Committee, undeniably true. 

WARILY, adv., in a cautious way. 

(Warmly)—Young people are 
apt to respond thus to direct 
flattery. 158-3 6 A 
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It was felt that to select Warm¬ 
ly would have been to cast an 
unjustifiable slight upon the 
intelligence and even the cha¬ 
racter of young people in gen¬ 
eral. On the other hand, there j 
was no question of the state¬ 
ment completed by .Warily 
underrating young people's 
vanity since* it did not deny 
that they are apt to res¬ 
pond—though warily!—to di¬ 
rect flattery. 

(Warmly)—Man of the world is 
apt to receive flattering at¬ 
tentions from attractive wo¬ 
man thus. 3G7-14A 

WARM, adj., moderately hot, ex¬ 
cited, passionate; v.t., to 
make warm. 

(Wai-p)—Being frequently im¬ 
posed on is apt to ** -" 

good natured person's feel- j 
ing.s. 89-JOD j 

(Wary)—Man who is excessive¬ 
ly this is apt to arouse dislike. 

95-1 CD 

It is que.stionablc whether ex- 
ces&ive wariness is alone apt 
to arouse dislike. Too much 
caution is hardly calculated 
to encourage friendliness but 
can scarcely, I suggest, be 
regarded as really objv*ction- 
able. Warm is susceptible of 
.several interpretations, one 
of which is comfortably or 
well off, but to my mind the 
meaning most appropriate to 
the Clue was “intimate”. 
There are some folk with 
affectionate natures whose ex¬ 
cessive warmth is sincere. 
However except in ca.se.s 
where love or a close tie 
prompts it I suggest that all 
such demonstrativeness usual¬ 
ly arouses feelings of mistrust 
or dislike. Human nature 
being what it is we are apt to 
suspect either insincerity or 
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an ulterior motive in expres¬ 
sions of untempered cordiali-* 
ty. This is apparent, I .submit, 
not only in our everyday life 
as individuals, but also in the 
existing rclation.s between na¬ 
tion and nation with which re¬ 
flection I must conclude, for 
it opens the door to a sub¬ 
ject upon w'hich innumerable 
words have already been writ¬ 
ten, and all alas! in vain. 

(Worm)—One can usually soon 
tell whether a person is Ihis 
or not. 249-38A 

Whether or not one can soon 
detect that a person is con¬ 
temptible, i.e. a WORM, de¬ 
pends largely on how hypo¬ 
critical or subtle tlie person 
in question is. We were firm¬ 
ly of the opinion that it would 
be an exaggeration to say 
tlrnt usually one is soon able 
to discern that a person is a 
worm. One can associate 
with a person for a long¬ 
time, even be friends with 
him, without circumstances 
arising to reveal his nature 
in his true colours. Who is 
more despicable worm than 
he who, actuated by jealousy 
and envy, or to benefit him- 
.self, seeks to betray a 
friend? Yet such Judas some¬ 
times manages to conceal his 
inherent despicableness for 
years. A WARM person, in 
the figurative sense of that 
word which applied here, 
means one who is in an ex¬ 
cited condition or who is of 
a sympathetic and affection¬ 
ate disposition. Both such a 
condition and such a disposi¬ 
tion are, in our view, usually 
soon discernible and we con¬ 
sidered, therefore that 
WARM was the apter of tho 
two possible solutions mea^ 
tioned. 
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(Wary)—^Nervousness often 

makes a person appear to be 
this with newly made ac¬ 
quaintances. 27 8-29A 

(Wary)—When travelling, men 
are apt to be more this than 
women towards friendly 
strangers. 3 21-33A 

Competitors who neglected our 
frequently published warning 
that these puzzles are based 
on current colloquial Eng¬ 
lish lather than on strict 
grammatical use of the lan¬ 
guage, probably came a crop¬ 
per over this Clue. Gramma¬ 
tically the comparative of 
WARM is warmer, but collo¬ 
quially we commonly speak of 
a person being more warm 
than another, or of becom¬ 
ing more warm in his manner. i 
Solvers who, on gi'ammatioal | 
grounds, rejected WARM in 
favour of WARY here did so 
at the expense of aptness. 
For, in our viev/, it would 
have been patently untrue to I 
a-ssert that men, when travel¬ 
ling, are apt to be more wary 
than women towards friendly 
strangers. Women in such 
circumstances have much 
more to fear from fraternis¬ 
ing with chance acquaintances 
and are in consequence oblig¬ 
ed to be more wary and less 
warm than men. 

(Wary)—Children are often 
apt to be embarrassingly 
this with strangers. 327-19A 

When children are unduly 
WARY with their parents' 
friends or acquaintances it is 
certainly sometimes embar¬ 
rassing, but since most 
parents prefer their children 
to be reticent with strangers 
we could not agree that when 
they are they are often em¬ 
barrassingly so. In other 
words embarrassingly seem' 
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I ed to us an unsuitable word 
here read in conjunction with 
WARY, 'fhere are friendly 
and impulsive children, who 

I feel no shyness with strang¬ 
ers and who talk to them 
without any reserve, particu¬ 
larly on trains and buses, 
and since their uninhibited 
conveisalion on such occo- 
siont? ofloii causes their ])ar- ^ 
ents embarrassment we readi¬ 
ly a:-e.'q)ted the Ltatement 
compl ‘ted by WARM. 

(Wary)—Having (‘xcessivedy 
this (b>:po-ilion is apt to make 
a per.-on many enclni^'S. 

370-19H 

(Worm)—.Man this by nature 
is apt to be easily led. 

3S0-34A 

WARMING, pr. p. warm; a beat¬ 
ing. 

(Warning)—What very naugh¬ 
ty hoy often receives from 
irate father. 91-27A 

ir'ARMLY, adv., with warmth. 
(Warily) -Self-conscious per* 
sons are apt to be embarras.s- 
ed when they are greeted 
thus. 188-17D 

We were of the opinion that the 
v/ords apt to be in this Clue 
constituted an obvious under¬ 
statement in relation to Ih'^ 
possible solution WARILY 
and we felt that more often 
than not self-conscious per¬ 
sons are quite definitely em¬ 
barrassed when greeted in a 
wary manner. The phrase apt^ 
to be, we thought, fitted much 
more closely the solution 
WARMLY. Most self-con¬ 
scious people are by reason of 
their self-consciousness in¬ 
capable of any demonstrative¬ 
ness themselves and in con¬ 
sequence they are prone to 
be embarrassed by it on the 
part of others towards then?' 
not only because they are un- 
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able to respond to it natur¬ 
ally, but, because it serves to 
emphasize their own uncom¬ 
fortable aflflction to them¬ 
selves. 

WARN, n., to coution, to 
admonish. 

(Dam, Yarn)—Intuition helps 
many a woman to-ele¬ 
gantly. 449-270 

WARNING, pr. p. a caution, 
admonition. 

( Yarning, Yawning) —Elderly 

people are often given to do¬ 
ing this rather tediously. 

163-ir>A 

WARS, n., pi. war. 

(Work)—Some people make 
huge fortunes Ihrousvh. j 

WARY, adj., discreet, cautious. i 

(Warm)—It behove.s a ha.he- j 
lor to be this when making : 
love! 10.a-33A ! 

Warm as tho solution would | 
have been pointh ^s, since is 
behoves every lover to be 
warm in such circumstances. 
The word ‘bachelor’* was to 
my mind the pointer in tho j 
Clue. A bachelor cannot I)e 
too wary when making love 
as othcrwi.se tho consequeTV 
CCS may well be disastrou.s. 
He may realise when too 
late, that he has been caught 
in a trap, or I hat he has lied 
himself to a woman for whom 
he can have no abiding alTec- 
tion or respect. The mark 
of exclamation at the end of 
the Clue also supported this 
solution. 

(Waxy) — When blustering 
tactic.'^ prove inelTectivo a 
guilty person is apt to becv)me 
this. 123-HlA 

A sound reason for rejecting. 
Waxy, I submit, was that at 
any rate the guilty person 
would hardly become irate in 
actual fact. Rather, he would 
merely pretend to be so. It 
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is very unikely, however, ta 
my way of thinking that ha 
would even do this. He has 
tried blustering tactics and 
they have failed. Moreover, 
he is guilty. With Waxy, it 
only remained to justify the 
moaifying phrase “apt to be¬ 
come, which implied excep¬ 
tions. The frequent instances 
of a guilty person’s collapse 
and full confession when 
blustering fails surely afford 
such justification. 

(Waxy)— When generous per¬ 
son rt'aiisoo he has been im- 
po.sed on ho usunllv becomes 
this. ^ 169-34A 

(Vary)—Ups and dovrns 
tend to ‘make reflective per¬ 
son’s attitude tovrards life 
this. 238-20A 

(Waxy)—Discietion is usually 
essential in d('aling wnth ad¬ 
versary who is thi.y. 243-38A 

It would, we thought, bb an 
overstatement to declare that 
discretion is u&ually .ess^ential 
in dealing Vv ith an adversary 
who is angry, i.o. WAXY. Oft¬ 
en in such circumstances dis¬ 
cretion is usele.'^s and one’s 
best recourse is plain speak¬ 
ing. Again, surely much 
depends on the status of the 
adversary in question. A 
WARY adversary is a differ- 
oTit proposition altogether, 
since wariness connotes dis¬ 
cernment. We were agreed 
that in dealing with such an 
opponent it is always advis¬ 
able and usually essential to 
employ discretion. 

(Warm)—^Flattery from new 
acquaintance is apt to make 
one feel this towards him. 

311-llD 

Of course how one reacts to 
flattery from a new acquaint¬ 
ance largely depends on one's 
share of human vanity. If on€| 
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is more than ordinarily vain it 
is possible that flattery from a 
new acquaintance would 
make one WARM towards 
him. But we felt that the re¬ 
action of the average person 
to ilattery Ijom a new ac¬ 
quaintance is apt to be rather 
a ^ruarded attitude, a faint 
suspicion that the llatterer in 
<|uestion may want something: 
from one. It is not until we 
have discovered that there is 
no ulterior rnotivt' behind his ! 
compliment:’, we thought that . 
we aj'e a]n. to warm towards a ' 
new aciiuaintance who /latt^^rs j 
us. For the.^e reasons wc fav- ; 
cured WARY hero. 

(Wann)—Whmi a .ctrai\gvr’s i 
manner is this with us, ours is . 
usually the same with him. i 
3()2-28D ■ 

The Committee f(*U it wa.s goin.':; j 
too far to say that wo are so 1 
often as usually enthusiastic ! 
or hearty towaids a stranger * 
who.':..' manner with u.s is 
WAKi\I. We are more inclin¬ 
ed to reg-ard his attitude with ! 
a degree of suspicion, and ■ 
wonder wliat he"s trying to ! 
get out of us! We may be ; 
entirely unjustified in our s 
scepticism but it must be . 
generally admitted that :uch ' 
feeding's often exist under ; 
these circum.‘''tances. This Al- 
ternative was tlierefore re- ' 
jeeted in favour of WARY. ' 
C3n meeting- a person for the i 
first time and observing that | 
he is cautious and circumspect ; 
in his speech or actions, few ( 
reasonable people will deny j 
that it awakes in us a scm.se ; 
of mi.sgiving and apprehen- j 
sion, confidence and trust j 
being rarely inspired by such j 
an individual. It was con.sid- \ 
erod that usually in this con- | 
nection would be justified by ‘ 
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the admittedly small number 
of people who see good in 
everyone and who credit 
such a person with good in¬ 
tentions until they had been 
proved to be otherwise. 
(Wily, Wiry)—Young women of 
today appear to be more thi^ 
than those of a generation 
ago. 379-28T) 

WAS, past, tense is, 

(Has)—The higher a man 
climbs up the social ladder ih*. 
less ho usually talks about 
what he this. 302-3 lb 

. .^‘Lowliness is young ambition’ 
ladder whereto the climber- 
upward .s turns his face, but 
when he once attains the up- 
inost round, he then unto tin- 
ladder turns his back, looks in 
the clouds, scorning the has*’ 
degrees by which he did a.-- 
cond.’' Wi‘ felt that those sen 
timents which Shakespeare 
l)ut into the mouth of Brutu 
an.swered the <iuestion posed 
here. Admittedly there ai*' 
self-made men, ospeciall\ 
nowadays who take a pride in 
recalling Ih^dr liumble past. 
But wc agreed that u&ually 
the higher a man climb.s u]) 
the .social ladder the less in' 
talks about what he W.\S. 
And as to the other Altern.i- 
tive, we inclined to the view 
that the very vanity that 
make.s a self made man reluc 
taut to talk about what he* 
was prevents him from being 
modc.st about what he HAS. 

(Ha.s)—Man who exaggerate.: 
about what he this of bn 
deeply r(‘grets it. 318-311) 

(Has)—Knowing what a rich 
man this often helps us to 
understand his nature. 

332-7l> 

(Has)—Self-made man who 
seems always to be reminding 
people of what he this tends 
to be tiresome. 350-351) 
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Surely self-made man v/ho 
seems always to be I’emind- 
in^ people of what he HAS 
more than merely tends to be 
tiresome. He definitely is 
tiresome. At any rate, that 
was our emphatic view. We 
felt the term WAS to be 
more suited to the inodera- 
tion in the Clue, since his 
seemino’ always to be remind¬ 
ing- people of what he was 
mijcht point to a becoming- 
modesty in a man and need 
not necessarily be tiresome. 
But that it tends to be so, 
wo quite aj^reed. 

(Has)—As he approaches old 
a.ee a man usually tends to 
think more about what ho 
this. ,3G2-30D 

(Has)—Without realizing- it, 
man often reveals in his jon- 
versation what he— 

3,S8-24D 

(Has)—We aro usually tolerant 
with elderly woman who 
dw('.lls unduly on what her 
husband - - 301-20A 

WASH, 11 ., the act of cleansing; 
-i\dth water. 

(Rash, Lash)—Avcra^'e do^ 
suffcirs this with mute resi 2 ,-na- 
tion. 30-5D 

(Cash, Dash)—F(‘w of us would 
voluntarily do -without this 
for Ion?:. 205-17D 

( Wasp) —Man y ch i 1 d r en ; -e cm 
to have an instinctive di.slike 
of this. 221-20A 

Instinct i.s the natural impulse 
by which animals arc .euided 
apparently independent of 
reason or experience. Never- 
thele.ss, within its limitations 
such ivuidance is often, if not 
usiialiy, superior to judiv- 
ment based on reason and 
experience. Instinct is some¬ 
times attributed to human 
beings. Taking particular note 
of the word instinctive, we 


formed the opinion that many 
children do not merely seem 
to have, but undoubtedly 
have in fact, an instinctiirs 
dislike, and even fear, of a 
WASP. On the other hand 
whereas many children do 
admittedly often make a fuss 
about being- washed, we very 
much (]uestionc d whether they 
can be said definitely to have 
I an instinctive dislike of it. 

There is nothin?; harmful 
I about a wash. On the con- 

' trary. And many of the low- 

, er forms of life practise wash-i 

i ing- in some form or other, 

j We therefore felt that hav- 

I ing- due regard to the word 

I instinctively th-* modifving 

I Avord seem was fully justified 

' Avith the solution WASH. 

, WASHED, p.p. -wash; clean^^ed 
Avith Avater. 

(Wastcd)-Tn the awrage 
hotel a lot of vegetables have 
to be this. 36-7D 

’WASP, n., a stinging- Avinged in¬ 
sect. 

(Ramp>- Soim time-' accounts 
for a number g^ettinc; strong, 
28-28A 

WAS'l'E, n, f xtraA-ag'ance. 

tHa.ste) — Children should be 
taught to avoid undue this as 
I early as possible. 214-17A 

j (Haste)—How many people 
i s('em to forget that undue this 

I can prolong- the Avar! 266-40A 

; Had you been reciuired to solve 
I this Clue la.St year, when the 

■ clamour for a so-called 

! second-front was loud and 

! Avidospread, then the Altema-f 

I tiA'e HASTE could not ha\"e 

been so easily dismissed. In 
the present circumstiinces, 
hoAvever, the Committee’s 
AueAv AA’’as that the scales Avere 
heavily Aveighted in favour 
of WASTE. One hears of 
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few people nowadays who 
seem to think they know bet¬ 
ter than the high commands 
just when 'we should open a 
second front—or embark on 
any major expedition, for that 
matter. But alas! no one with 
his eyes open can fail to see 
that in spite of all one is told 
about the vital need for eco¬ 
nomy; very many people seem 
to forget that undue waste 
can prolong the war. 

(Haste)—Women are less given 
to undue this than are men. 

284-6D 

(Haste)—How often are we 
guilty of this with our words! 

302-34A 

(Haste, Taste)—(Reflective peo¬ 
ple are usually careful to 
avoid undue this at their 
meals. 355-lOD 

(Haste)—There’s seldom much 
this in eflicient business. 

382-3 2D 

(Haste)—Most normal youths 
are guilty of needless this. 

391-26D 

Impatience thy name is youth! 
We felt that youths who are 
not guilty of needless HASTE 
cun scarcely be normal, and 
that to say only most normal 
youths are guilty of it would 
be to understate the case. 
This in our opinion, was a 
simple matter of human 
nature. We did not think it 
so natural for youths to be 
oioedleasly wasteful. More^ 
over, force of circumstances 
alone, such as direful pov¬ 
erty, might make it well nigh 
impossible for some poor 
youths to be wasteful. 

(Taste) — Reflective people 
usually think twice before 
they. . . .food that seems bad. 

404-14D 

(Haste)—The stricter a boss the 
less likely he is to condone 
undue—in a worker. 447-16D 
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WASTED 

The selected Solution to this 
rather open problem was 
primarily based on the rele¬ 
vant interpretations home by 
the comparative adjective, 
stricter describing the sort of 
boss whose reaction to a par¬ 
ticular trait in the work:jr 
formed the topic of the Clue. 
The term strict as applied to 
a bo.ss implies that he is 
exact, rigorous, severe, etc. 
both in his economics and in 
his dealings with his workers. 
In so far as undue HASTE is 
concerned, unless we are as¬ 
sured that the worker’s un¬ 
due haste has caused some 
tangible material loss to the 
boss, the question whether or 
not the boss would condone 
the worker does not arise di¬ 
rectly. But with regard to 
undue WASTE, we felt we 
need nothing more to be told 
to suggest that such a boss is 
less likely to condone a 
worker who causes undue 
WASTE. 

WASTED, p. p. waste; expended 
extravagantly, dissipated. 

(Wanted)—Money is invariably 
by ne’er do-well. 14-17D 

(Wanted)—Good housewife en¬ 
sures that no essential provi¬ 
sions are ever this through 
lack of forethought. 113-17D 

(Wanted)—When dealing with 
bigoted person forbearance is 
usually this. 166-3t)A 

It would not be true, the Com¬ 
mittee considered, to say that 
forbearance is usually requir¬ 
ed when dealing with a bigot¬ 
ed person. Whether or not 
forbearance is called for de¬ 
pends on such circumstances 
as the requirements of discre¬ 
tion, the nature of the dis¬ 
cussion or argument and the 
relation of the bigoted person 
to the other party. In many 
cases forthright disagreement 
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migfht be much more effica¬ 
cious than forbearance. 
WANTED, therefore did not 
commend itself to the Com¬ 
mittee as a Kood solution. 
Since to be bigoted is to bo 
blindly obstinate, the Com¬ 
mittee agreed that with ‘uch 
a person forbearance, more 
often than not, is only of 
value in ratio to the degree 
of tact required, and that 
when there is no need for tact 
such forbearance may truly 
be said to be WASTED. 

(Wanted)—Clearly the talents 
of many able men are this in 
Tvartime. 24 3-3 7 A 

(Wanted)—A number of in¬ 
telligent men seem to be this 
in Government departments! 

293-6D 

This was a somewhat controver¬ 
sial Clue and in debating it 
we relied on common observa¬ 
tion and experience of Gov¬ 
ernment departments. Since 
a number and a large number, 
of intelligent people clearly 
are essential in Government 
<iepartments, the \vords seem 
to be were in our view in¬ 
apposite in relation to the 
possible Solution WANTED. 
We agreed that a greater 
number of intelligent people 
than are at present employed 
ill Government departments 
seem to be required, but that 
is not what the Clue stated. 
Are a number of intelligent 
men who are in Government 
departments WASTED? We 
thought that if they are not 
they certainly seem to be, 
there being so many instances 
in such departments of square 
pegs in round holes, and of 
intelligent men whose intelli¬ 
gence is frustrated or ham¬ 
pered by futile formalities 
and outworn traditions of 
procedure. 


(Wanted) — Hubby’s explana-* 
lions are often this when jea¬ 
lous wife’s suspicions are 
aroused! 388-8D 

Only often WANTED when 
jealous wife’s suspicions are 
aroused? We felt at least 
usually was called for by this 
Alternative. In our opinion, 
often linked better with 
WASTED. Whether or not the 
explanations are wasted de¬ 
pends on how well-grounded 
arc the wife’s suspicions—and 
on the husband’s plausibi-« 
lity! 

WASTERS, n., people who waste, 
.spend-thrifts. 

(Masters) — At large boys’ 
schools there are generally 
one or two these who are 
widely detested. 226-18A 

WASTING, n., df^vastation. 

(Washi ng) —Husbands grumble 
seeing this about the house. 

3-i4D 

WATERS, n., waves. 

(Waders)—What anglers fish in. 

10-2D 

The wording of the Clue, by 
implication embraced all 
anglers. For that reason I re¬ 
jected ‘Waders’ in favour of 
'Waters^ as the more reason¬ 
able solution to this Clue. 

WAVER, v.i., falter, hesitate bc- 
twoon aternativo choices, flicker. 

(Wager)—People with a ten¬ 
dency to do this are often un¬ 
reliable. 205-2D 

It would be rash to assert that 
people who have merely a 
tendency to WAGER are so 
frequently as often unreli¬ 
able. A mere tendency to 
wager need denote little if 
anything mord than the spirit 
of initiative and enterprise so 
necessary in the world today. 
A certain hazard or element 
of chance enters inevitably 
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into virtually all forms of hu¬ 
man endeavour, just as hu¬ 
man fallibillity does. A ten¬ 
dency to WAVER may in 
many cases be only sympto¬ 
matic of an ability to see both 
sides of a question and jf a 
desire to be right according to 
one’s lights rather than be 
pigheadediy consistent. Never¬ 
theless, we agreed, it does in 
may other cases spring from 
a lack of confidence in on'*'s 
own judgment and an inabili¬ 
ty to make up one’s mind. 
Hence our decision that peo¬ 
ple with such a tendency are 
often unreliable. 

(Wager)—Men are less fre¬ 
quently jjrone to do this than 
are women. 250-21A 

Wo could think of no good 
grounds for saying that men 
are less fj’equenlly prone to 
wager than are women. Ra¬ 
ther does the evidv‘nce avail- 
abl<>, such as in the case of 
hor^e race betting point to the 
contrary. Tt may bo argued, i 
of course, that men have move j 
money to spare but are not ' 
women, generally .s|jeaking, j 
more inclined to stick to the j 
money they have? That men f 
are less given to v/avering ! 
than women, however, is | 
generally accepted—in mascu- ; 
line circles, at any rate! But I 
surely it is in feminine cir- i 
cles, too, that are honest "with ! 
themsc'lves! Indeed, a wo- ; 
man’s inability to make up i 
her mind is proverbial. (Or j 
should one call it her prone- j 
ness to change her mind?) ! 
'A fickle and changeful thing | 
is woman ever,” wrote Virgil. 
Perhaps it is from this very 
fact that woman derives so 
much of her power over man. 
In the first place, it discour¬ 
ages him from being too sure 
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of her. In the second place, it 
serves to emphasize by con¬ 
trast the virtue of a woman 
whose love is constant and 
true. 

WAVERER, n., one who wavers, 
j (Wagerer)—This kind of person 

I is unsteady and unreliable. 

72-22D 

j WAX, n., a rage, fit of anger, 
j (War)—Most of us are apt to 

‘ make extravagagant state¬ 

ments during this. ir>3-l’3D 

The Committee were of the opi¬ 
nion that in relation'-to WAR 
this statement was both too 
swi'-eping and too loose. It is 
indeed que.stionable whether 
the majority of us become so 
unbalanced by the incidence 
of w’ar as to be prone to im¬ 
moderate comments. I’atriot- 
ism naturally causes us to 
hold circumscribed opinions 
on certain aspects of war, -but 
can th(3 expre.ssion of such 
opinions justly be deemed ^ex¬ 
travagant’? We did not think 
it could. Recall the last occa- 
.sion when you r-'^ally lost your 
temper and I feel sure yo^i 
wnll agree with us that read 
in conjunction with WAX the 
Clue merely expressed an un¬ 
deniable contention. 

(War, Way)—Sensible person 
is seldom in this without good 
reason. 252-13D 

WAXES, n., thick clinging subs¬ 
tances. 

(Wares, Waves 1—There is al¬ 
ways a big demand for those 
of leading beauty specialists. 

61-4 D 

Hear waves of the Eugene, Mar¬ 
cel and other similar fashions 
are popular and it would be 
accurate to say that there is 
always a demand for such 
waves at all reputable hair 
dressers, but the latter nee.1 
not necessarily be ‘‘beauty 
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specialists." Ware« is a com¬ 
prehensive term and at first 
friance seemed the most suit¬ 
able, answer. But it cannot 
be said that there is always a 
bi^ demand for all the com¬ 
modities which even leading ! 
"beauty specialists" stock. ! 
There are, however, certain i 
aids to beauty which enjoy a ’ 
consistent sale, w’hatever be i 
the prevailin^t;- fashion, and I 
these arc waxes. Mercolised i 
waxes, niL>:ht creams, nail 
polishes etc., are always in 
heavy demand and specially ; 
those of the leading beauty . 
specialists. 

(Wakes, Wanes) — Friendship 
.seldom does this quickly be¬ 
tween cautious people. 

254-1 GD 

WAXY, adj., angry, irate. 

(Wary)—Ib'ing .swindled usual¬ 
ly makes a per.son thi.s. 18-9D ■ 

(Wary)—People who are this 
are ofLc’!i mi.stakenly believed 
to be mean. 250-lD 

WAY, n., di rcction, moans, man¬ 
ner. 

(War)—Woman often has this 
wath a man! 30-10A ; 

(War, Wax)—Throuah their 
unnecessary interference peo¬ 
ple often find themselves in 
thi.s. 85-15A ! 

Wax meanine; fit of anger, | 
seemed weakest particularly ; 
having regard to *ofton' in 
the Clue. Passing on to con- ; 
sidoration of War, I remarked , 
how v/idely the noun ‘inter- j 
forence" applied, there being i 
no indication as to any cir- j 
cumstances. The proportion ; 
of ca.^es in which unnecos- j 
sary interference is in a ! 
quarrel must be comparative- : 
ly small. Consequently 1 | 
found this alternative, al.-o, j 
hard to reconcile with tho J 
word "often". The aptness of 
Way was soon apparent, the I 
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phrase “in the way" applying 
as widely as the word “inter¬ 
ference." 

(Say)—It is sometimes easier 
to confound an obstinate 
youngster by letting him have 
his— 143-34A 

Surely it is often, if not usually^ 
easier to confound an obsti¬ 
nate youngster by letting 
him have hi.s Say than by not 
letting him have his say, or in 
other words, by repeatedly 
checking him. On the other 
hand, it is as a rule by no 
means so easy to let him have 
his way because of the conse¬ 
quences that may result. The 
‘som^'times’ in the Clue seem¬ 
ed therefore to favour the so¬ 
lution Way. 

(Pay)—After working hard for 
it how satisfying it i.s to get 
one’s this. 169-33A 

When we say that a person.has 
got his way wo imply that his 
getting it could not have been 
taken "for granted. Further¬ 
more, a.'? a rule he can please 
himself entirely whether ho 
seeks to get his own vray; and 
normally, he will not work 
any harder to get it than he 
feels it really warrants. On the 
other hand, an employee t.akes 
it for granted that he will re¬ 
ceive his pay. Moreover, he 
may believe such pay to be in¬ 
adequate. 

(Pay)—It is generally upsett¬ 
ing to lose one’s this. 

212-15A 

Generally upsetting were cau¬ 
tious and moderate words, 
altogether too cautious and 
moderate in our opinion to 
describe the effect of losing 
one’s PAY. To lose one’s 
WAY cannot as a rule he any¬ 
thing like so calamitous an 
occurrence. Hence our choice 
of WAY as being more in ac-r 
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cord with the restraint in the 
statement propounded. 

(Day) — We shall probably 
long: remember the—the Allies 
invaded Normandy. 303-25A 

(Pay)—Beware of being in this 
of unscrupulous person! 

352-38A i 

Surely there is no need to be¬ 
ware of being in the PAY of 
an unscrupulous person so 
long as one is reasonably safe¬ 
guarded against his unscrupu¬ 
lousness and one is not involv¬ 
ed in questionable a<:tivitics. 
Many big employers of labour | 
in the world might well be ! 
described as unscrupulous-, . 
and would you say to all in ' 
their service “Beware!”? ' 
Nowadays employees are to a i 
large extent protected by law i 
against undue exploitation. ; 
We felt that being in the way ; 
of an unscrupulous person ' 
provides a more definite rea- \ 
son for one to beware, and ! 
that therefore the sweeping ' 
and categorical statement in ; 
the Clue was more justified I 
by the Alternative WAY, | 

WAYS, n., pi., way. 

(Rays)—to discover new ones ; 
w'hereby man may be killed i 
seems to be the sole aim of { 
some scientists. 68-24A j 

When I looked at the Clue for ; 
the .first time, I was of the i 
opinion that Rays was the 
correct w-ord, because of the 
noun “scientists” being quali¬ 
fied with “some.” But on ic- 
flection, the word “new” in 
the Clue seemed to me to 
give the show away. Rays dis* 
covered by scientists are 
never new; they have been in 
existence since the world be¬ 
gan. If anything is new it is 
not the ray but its discovery. 

■<Days, Lays) — Memories of 
those of our youth are usually 
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revived at reunion of old com¬ 
rades. 98-9A 

The word ‘usually' in the Clue 
helped me to reject Days and 
Lays. Reunion with old com¬ 
rades always revives the 
memories of our youth. More¬ 
over the selection of Days 
would have been superfluous, 
for youth itself denotes a 
period of life. Life's cares 
and duties are so many that it 
is not usual for us to be able 
to recall the lays and songs of 
our youth after a lapse of 
years. But the meeting of 
old associates commonly help.g 
us to recall the ways or the 
manner of life of our youth. 

(Days, Lays!—How much more 
romantic than they were seem 
those oi our vouth to manv of 
us. * 115-20D 

(Days)—The more unselfish a 
person the more pleasant are 
his these, as a rule. 267-oD 

The more unselfish a person is 
the more pleasant, mentally 
and spiritually, may be his 
DAYS, but the Clue did not 
restrict this possible Solution 
to these interpretations, in 
the material sense which was 
clearlv implied the days of an 
unselfish person are frequent¬ 
ly, if not usually, far from 
pleasant, as the life of many 
a Saint testifies. Persecution, 
ingratitude, scorn, indifier- 
ence and discomfort are but 
a few of the all too common 
bitter fruits of unselfishness. 
That as a rule the more un¬ 
selfish a person the more plea¬ 
sant are his WAYS i.e., man¬ 
ner and behaviour to his fel¬ 
low beings, is a self-evident 
truism. The exceptions of 
course are those people, com¬ 
paratively few who mar their 
unselfishness by parading it. 
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(Days)—If we were more re- ] 
flective, most of us could j 
make our these more agTce- ' 
able. 350-2SD ; 

WEAK, adj., not strong, feeble, i 
yielding, easily astray. ' 

(Meek)—Henpecked husbands 
are, as u rule, describable as ; 
this. 183-25D 

A chain is as strong (or a.s 
Vv'eak) as its weakest link, and 
no matter how strong a man : 
may show himself to be in 
otln>r circumstances, he is 
WEAK as a rule if he allows . 
himsjtU’ to bo henpecked. Rare 
exceptions to the rule are con¬ 
ceivable, such as when the 
man is of the professorial or 
scholarly type, who lives for 
eV(‘V in the world of learning 
and have no mind for mun¬ 
dane mattercs. On the other 
liand, whereas a hmipeckod 
husband may be MEEK to- 
w^ards his tvife he may not be 
so tow'ards others or general¬ 
ly. The mouse of the home 
may be the terror of the office 
or the barrack square! 

WEALTH, n., well-being, pros- 


for instance, the nian who in¬ 
dulges in violent exercise and 
strains his heart. But while 
acknowledging the case for 
HE ALT] I, we nevertheless 
thought it was a weak one in 
view of the phrase many a 
man, which would have con¬ 
veyed an exaggerated impres¬ 
sion of the number of men 
who have thus lost their 
health. On. the other hand, we 
felt it was no exaggeration to 
say that many a man has lost 
his WEALTH by seeking to 
improve upon it. since it was 
reasonable to read the phrase 
many a man as being in rela¬ 
tion to the number who have 
or had wealth. 

(Health)—It seems that happi¬ 
ness in life is seldom propor¬ 
tionate to one’s this. 3Cl-r>D 
(Health)—He’s usually a true 
friend who’s ready to risk his 
this for you. 362-30A 

(Health)—How often do those 
wdio have abundant this seem 
least to deserve it! 395-3T)A 
WEALTHIER, n., very rich. 


perity riches. 

(Health) — How many peoole 
seem to think that given per¬ 
manent this they would 
happy. 251-5D 

(Health) — We seldom feel 
much pity for persons who 
lose this through living extr^ 
vagantly. 281-4D 

(Health)—Many a man ha.=? lost 
this by seeking to hnprove 
upon it. 296-oD 

‘Striving to better, oft we inar 
what’s weir wrote Shakes¬ 
peare, and an old epitaph runs 
‘I was well; I wanted to be 
better; and here I 
haps most of us know of peo¬ 
ple who in seeking to improve 
Sieir health have lost it. Take 
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(Healthier)—When we are- 

than our acquaintances we’re 
apt to be condescending to¬ 
wards them. 443-13D 

Note the comparative words 
HEALTHIER. In this case, 
no question of condescension 
would arise at all. Moreover, 
as they are only our acquaint¬ 
ances and not friends, we 
might not know their real 
state of health, exce]^ what 
we gather from their outward 
appearances^ which might 
not be correct in many in¬ 
stances. But, when we are 
WEALTHIER than our ac- 
quaintances, it would mean 
that we are better off than 
them, which fact could be- 
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easily substantiated. And, it 
is instinctive human tendency 
to show affability to others 
who are less well bles.scd | 
than ourselves. Therefore, we j 
agreed that when wc are i 
WEALTPIIER than our ac- i 
fjuaintanees, we^re apt to be , 
condescending: towards them. : 
WEALTHY, adj., rich, pros- j 
perous. I 

(Healthy)—Alas! how often are 
the very this foolishly envied. 

307-r»D j 

(Healthy)—It is usually easier 
to be cheerful when one is 
this. 349-3D 

We thought it reasonable 
to read easier in this context 
as meaning easier than it 
would otherwise be. Now, 
surely, it is virtually always 
easier to be cheerful when 
one is HEALTHY than one 
is not. We certainly found it 
very hard to think of any ex¬ 
ception. In our opinion, there¬ 
fore, the word usually made 
WEALTHY the better Solu¬ 
tion, because it is by no 
means so hard to think of 1 
.situations in which the poss.*s- ! 
sion of wealth does not niakc , 
it easier for one to be cheer- I 
ful. Nevertheless, that it i.s | 
usually easier to be cheerful 
when one is wealthy, we \ 
felt it would be hypocritical | 
to deny. \ 

Wear, v.t., to destroy by gradual i 
iriction, long use etc., to be ! 
clothed with; v.i., to become } 
worn; n., state of being woni. 
(Tear)—After dhobi’s handling, 
poor material soon begins to. 

39-20A 

(Year, Gear, Tear) — Before 
purchasing second-hand car 
' wise buyer considers its this 
carefully. 81-26D 

J rejected gear because the term 
as applied to a car should be 
in the plural. Moreover, the 
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suitability or otherwise of the 
gears would be decided in the 
mind of a wise buyer with 
comparative ease. Similarly 
the year of a car would be a 
relatively simple problem to 
dispose of. Careful considera¬ 
tion would above all have to 
be given to tlie wear of a •'*ar, 
and this alternative might 
well be regarded as including 
Tear. 

(Tear)—Given the chance most 
young children seem to be 
keen to *—’ new clothes. 

107-21D 

Although it might, not have been 
an overslatement to say that 
most young children seem to 
succ(‘ed in damaging their 
new clothes surprisingly 
quickly I thought it would 
have been a gross exaggera¬ 
tion to suggest that they, wil¬ 
fully sock to tear them. The 
phrase *‘.seom to bo keen to” 
implied a tbdiberateness af in¬ 
tention which could not, I 
felt, be reconciled with the 
generalization “most young 
children.” On the other hand, 
though they subseriuently be¬ 
come careless of new attire 
mo.st young children certainly 
seem to display it to one an¬ 
other as proudly as they ex¬ 
hibit a new toy. 

(Fear)---Men are often exas¬ 
perated by the foolish things 
which women— 122-12D 

In recent years feminine dross 
ha.s become much more utili*» 
tarian and generaly sensible, 
while man sartorially has lag¬ 
ged behind, particuarly with 
his absurd collar and tie. 
Nevertheless, men still find 
ample cause for exasperation 
in many articles of woman’s 
Wear —^hats, for instance, 
which afford quite insufficient 
protection from the sun and 
shoes no less ineffectual when 
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it is wet. However, men are 
also exasperated by women’s 
fears, and I submit that the 
solution of this Clue largely 
depends upon a point of 
grammar. Jt is not the things 
women fear (which if they 
materialised, might well Le 
tragic events) but women's 
fear of sufth things that is 
often foolish. 'J'hercfore, with 
Fear as the solution the com¬ 
pleted statement should have 
read ^‘things v/hich women 
foolishly fear.” On the other 
hand, a ridiculously impracti¬ 
cal item of apparel may well 
be described as foolish in it 
self. Application of the ad¬ 
jective “foolish” here is justi¬ 
fied -by common usage. 

(Tear, Fear)—That of a beauti¬ 
ful woman often weakens a 
man’s resistance of her. 

157-22D 

The Adjudication Committee 
thought fear of a beautiful 
woman strengthens rather 
'than weakens a man’s resist¬ 
ance of her in the sense in 
which ‘resistance’ was clearly 
meant to be read here. At any : 
rate, they were sati.sfied that ( 
the occasions when fear of a 
beautiful woman weakens a 
man’s resistance of her are 
not so frequent as to justify 
the adverb ‘often’ in the Clue. 
On the other hand, they felt 
that the tear of a beautiful 
woman, when she finds it 
necessary to shed one in the 
circumstances here implied, 
usually weakens a man’s re¬ 
sistance of her. Wear was 
held to bo more in keeping 
with ‘often,’ since a beautiful 
woman may or may not be 
beautifully attired. 

(Tear)—^Often has devastating 
effect on woman’s appearance. 

192-22A 
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TEAR was susceptible of two 
interpretations—a rent as in 
cloth, or a tear-drop as in 
the eye. Now, while fully 
mindful that a flood of tears 
may often have a devastacing 
effect on a woman’s make-up, 
we felt that a single tear-drop 
can relatively oeldoih have 
such far-reaching consequen¬ 
ces. A rent in a woman’s 
dress would, we agreed be 
more likely to have a devasta¬ 
ting effect on her appearance, 
but we questioned whether it 
does so with the frequency 
implied by often. Much de¬ 
pends on the nature of the 
rent, and, be it remembered, 
the undesirability of an 
obvious rent in her dress 
should be appearent even to 
the woman who shows little 
or no discrimination in her 
choice of attire. Moreover, 
WEAR in our opinion em¬ 
braced I'EAR in the sense of 
a rent. And at the same time 
it covered a much wider field 
—the whole field of woman’s 
attire. Hence our choice of 
WEAR having particular re¬ 
gard to the adverb often. 

(Fear, Hoar)—We are often 
more influenced than wc lea- 
lize by things which we this. 

208-27A 

(Hear)—You are likely to feel 
uncomfortable if you this 
more than you should. 

279-24D 

Whether or not you feel uncom¬ 
fortable if you HEAR more 
than you should depends en¬ 
tirely on the nature of the le- 
velation in question. Far 
from feeling uncomfortable at 
hearing something not meant 
for your ears, you might'well 
have reason to feel elated or 
relieved. We felt, therefore, 
that you are likely to render- 
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ed the statement completed 
bv HEAR a highly question¬ 
able assertion. If you WEAR 
more clothes than is called for 
by the prevailing weather and 
temperature it does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that you will be 
rendered uncomfortable, but 
that there is a strong likeli¬ 
hood of your being- so can 
scarcely be denied. 

(Fear)—Many of the things 
that women this seem quite 
absurd to men. 313-22D 

(Bear, Fear)—We usually re¬ 
sent people ridiculing what we 
this. 334-7D 

Surely we might be as likely to 
w'olcome a.s to resent people 
ridiculing what we FEAR, 
since they may thus reassure 
U.S and dispel our fear. Much 
w^oulcl depend on the manner 
of the ridicule and the nature 
of our fear. To some extent a 
similar argument applied to 
BEAR, to which the Com¬ 
mittee read in the sense of 
endure. Much would depend 
on what we were bearing. 
Moreover, ridicule of what 
■sve bear is by no mean.s neces¬ 
sarily ridicule of ourselves. 
Suppose, for instance, we are 
abused by somebody. We are 
not likely to resent people ri¬ 
diculing such abuse, which 
ridicule might well reflect on 
our abuser. All things consi¬ 
dered, the Committee thought 
that this Alternative was 
rather strained. In their opi¬ 
nion, WEAR provided an 
ideal Solution. As a rule peo¬ 
ple are keenly sensitive to ri¬ 
dicule of what they wear. “I 
am sure’' wrote Thoreau 
''that there is a greater an¬ 
xiety, commonly, to have 
fashionable, or at least clean 
and unpatched clothes, than 
to have a sound conaelence”. 
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WEAVE, v.t., to intertwine, cons¬ 
truct or arrange. 

(Leave)—Really exciting mys¬ 
tery stories are most difficult 
to this. 1G7-10D 

The fact that really exciting 
I niystci*y stories are so rela- 
j lively rare, and indeed, that 

; 'woll-knowm writers of them 

might almost be counted on 
i the fingers of two hands gave ^ 
us to regard WEAVE a.s an 
outstandingly apt solution. 
Whether a mystery story can 
be called really exciting i.s 
decided hy the reading pulilic 
concerned and the critie.s. 

Its grip upon a particular 
rea<ier depends upon that 
reader. LEAVE wa.^ looked 
vipon w'ilh lo.ss favour becau.^e 
for some readers even a i-eal- 
ly exciting mystery .story ne ^d 
not be difficult to leave; .«uch 
fiction may not appeal to 
them. 

WP}D. v.t., and i., marry; p.p. wed. 
(Web, Wet) — Getting thi.s 
makes many a poor man 
shiver. 44-11I> 

(Wet)—Infatuation sometimea 
makes even a sensible man 
this. 173-34A 

(Wee, Wet) — Probably the 
I happiest time of many peo- 

i pie's lives is when they are 

j this. 211-ID 

I (Wet)—Man often feels at n 
great disadvantage when he ift 
this. 237-34D 

(Wee, Wet)—Men who are this <8 
often have to put up with dis¬ 
paraging criticism! 327-19D 

(Fed, Led)—Pride often makes 
man pretend he is satisfac¬ 
torily this. 384-7D 

WEE, adj., tiny. 

(Pee)—No solver can deny that 
this is very small. 104-66A 

In this Clue the word 'solver’ 
was a red herring discerning 
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entrants assessed at the true | 
value! Without affecting the; 
solution the Clue could just i 
as aptly have stated 'nobody ! 
can deny’ etc. The word j 
‘solver* in fact was deliberate- ! 
ly used to tempt as many com¬ 
petitors as possible to select ' 
Fee. But clearly there must ' 
bo some solvers who could ! 
quite logically dispute that the ! 
fee for these cimpetitions is ! 
very small. Velues of this ■ 
kind are entirely relative to 
one’s personal circumstances ; 
and a fee that may seem vei y . 
small to the man who earns i 
Rs. 500 a month does not 
seem so insignificant to the 1 
person who eatms only Rs. 
100 a month. Thus, while the . 
majority of the solvers will 
probably agree that the fee in 
(luestion is moderate or even 
small, there must be a number 
who cannot regard it as being 
very small. That the defini¬ 
tion of the word Wee is ‘vei-y 
small’ is a simple statement of 
fact which, as the Clue said, 
is undeniable. 

(Fee) - Many people seem not 
to both(M' about paying debt 
that is this. 38fi-34D 

How often in your life have you 
lent somebody a few annas or 
a few rupees and never got it 
back? We were satisfied that 
there had been many such 
occasions in our lives and 
though it must be a faiify 
common experience. For that ' 
matter, we were ready to be¬ 
lieve that we ourselves may ' 
have been guilty from time to ; 
time? of failing to repay small I 
debts incurred wdien we want- ; 
ed a little ready cash in a 
hurry. The reason is obvious. 
The debt is so trivial that it 
sometimes fails to register 
deeply enough in our memory, 
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and then we forget. Hence 
our decision that WEE pro¬ 
vided an ideal Solution for 
this Clue. We failed to see 
any particular reason why 
many people should seem not 
to bother much about paying 
a FEE, as distinct from any 
other debt. Indeed, they might 
well be more anxious to pay 
some fees than a tradesman’s 
bill. Has not the time a tailor 
must wait for his money be-^ 
come a byword? 

WEED, n., a cigar; lanky, w^eakly 
person. 

(Weep)—Prolonged high fever 
often has the effect of mak¬ 
ing an invalid this. 117-34A 

(Feed)—Only a connoisseur 
can fully appreciate the 
merits of an excellent one. 

122-12A 

Weed clearly meant cigar, and 
inasmuch as the taste for a 
good one must be acquired 
and cultivated, this alterna¬ 
tive \vas in my opinion alto¬ 
gether apt. Particularly was 
it in keeping \vith the ternn 
“connoisseur.” Feed seemed 
weaker by comparison be¬ 
cause it might be argued that 
the statement so completed 
w'as too sweeping. The taste 
for food is inherent Moreover, 
an excellent meal may be a 
veryi simple affair the merits 
of wdiich people far from be¬ 
ing expert judges of food 
can fully appreciate. 

(Weep, Ween, Week)—In con¬ 
demning him, other men aro 
apt to be all too unmindful 

of what makes a man- 

446-24D 

WEEDS, n., pi. weed. 

(Seeds)—Only well-to-do men 
can afford to purchase choice 
ones regularly. 68-37A 
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' The words “choice” and “re- 
< g:ularly” in the Clue 
caused me to discard 
Seeds. Rejectinjr the 
, jheoiy that “reg:ularly” miftht 
I be a “red herring-.” I decided 
f that its presence in the Clue 
pointed to Weeds (cigars) be- 
' ing correct, because seeds are 
not as a rule purchased re¬ 
gularly but occasionally. Thus 
all except the poorest can 
, afford to purchase seeds. A 
person of ordinary means 
may be able to buy choice 
V cigars occasionally, but only 
the well-to-do can afford them 
regularly. 

WEEDY, adj., overgrown and 
weakly. 

(Seedy, Needy)—^Lack of suffi- 
cient nourishment makes 
many a person look this. 

80-3D 

WEEK, n., the space of seven 
days. 

* (Weed)—Enjoyable-^is apt 

to seem all too short. 429-24A 
WEEP, V. i., to shed tears, cry. 
(Peep)—^We are apt to feel em¬ 
barrassed if stranger sees us 
? do this. 214-37A 

(Peep)—What a child is apt to 
do all the more when ordered 
‘ sternly not to. 216-33A 

Within the reservation laid 
down by apt to the Clue 
generalised on children with 
the words a child.. We ques- 
' doned whether children in 

general are apt to be so dis- 
^ obedient and even fearless as 

^ to justify the selection of 

i PEEP. For be it noted, the 

child has not only been told 
not to peep but sternly order- 
( ed not to do so, which may 
well be taken to imply the 
k, threat of punishment in the 

i. event of disobedience. More¬ 

over, he not only does what 
? he has been forbidden to do, 
but does it all the more. <On 
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the other hand where as pro* 
perly brought up children rea¬ 
lize that peeing is usually 
wrong, they can scarcely re¬ 
gard weeping in the same 
light, since it is a natural 
function especially in child¬ 
ren. Moreover, a stem order 
to children is itself often 
something in the nature of re¬ 
proval, a®d if a child is al¬ 
ready weeping and therefore 
in an emotional state such an 
order may well make him 
WEEP all the more. 

(Peep)—Women are by nature 
more given than men to this. 

275-26D 

WEIGHT, n., the amount that a 
thing weighs, influence, im¬ 
port. 

(Height)—Women tend to be 
more sensitive than men about 
their this. 21-14A 

We decided unhesitatingly that 
men tend to be more sensi¬ 
tive than women about their 
HEIGHT. Indeed has it not 
been declared by psycholo- 

I gists that shortness of stature^ 

I like other physical deficien¬ 

cies, often gives rise to com¬ 
plexes in men's nature? The 
exaggerated aggressiveness of 
some men of diminutive sta¬ 
ture is an example. The ex¬ 
planation of this is said to be 
man's primitive desire to be 
physically the equal or supe¬ 
rior of his fellows the aggres¬ 
sive attitude of the short man 
being a form of self compen¬ 
sation. Certainly it can be 
averred with confidence that 
height is greatly valued by 
men as a physical attribute. 
On the other hand, short wo¬ 
men seldom seem to be con¬ 
scious of any deficiency, pro¬ 
viding they are not dispro¬ 
portionately plump or dumpy. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact 
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that women are still for the 
most part content to occupy 
the role of the weaker sex 
and to depend for protection 
upon big^ strong man! Similar¬ 
ly men seem to worry little 
about their WEIGHT as 
such, provided it does not ex¬ 
press itself in corpulence or 
rotundity of figure. Indeed, 
many a tall slim man would 
give much to increase his 
weight and thus enhance his 
physique. But that women 
tend to be more sensitive 
about their weight than men 
can scarcely be the subject of 
dispute, Indeed, the ingenuity 
with which women of substan¬ 
tial proportions keep their offi¬ 
cial weight down is approach¬ 
ed only by the ingenuity with 
which those of advancing 
years keep their official age 
down! With few exceptions 
women like to be as light as 
they possibly can without be¬ 
ing freakishly skinny. The 
slender palm tree figure is as 
much desired and sought after 
as ever among womankind. 

WEIR, n., a dam to raise the 
level of the water. 

(Heir, Keir)—'Cracked- sel¬ 

dom holds water. 448-24D 

WELL, adv., in good manner or 
style. 

(Fell, Hell)—It is often this 
for a proud man to be sham¬ 
ed. 266-31A 

(Will)—Good political leader 
knows public this. 272-17D 

The term public will in this 
context clearly; meant public 
desire or what the public wish 
to be done; and the statement 
made was a sweeping one, un¬ 
qualified by any such word 
as usually. But does the pub¬ 
lic always know its own will? 
Has it always a definite will? 
History, at least as recorded 
by the historians, clearly 
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answers ^No' to these ques¬ 
tions. And surely even the 
best of political leaders can 
scarcely know the public 
will if it does not know its 
own will or has none. But 
quite apart from the occa¬ 
sions when the public may be 
apathetic or indifferent and 
have no clearly defined de¬ 
sires, what about those occa¬ 
sions when public opinion is 
equally divided ? What then 
can be called the public will? 
With these reflections we 
came to_ the conclusion that 
the statement made by WILL 
should have been more cau¬ 
tiously phrased, adequate pro-* 
vision being made for the 
many occasions on which a 
good political leader could not 
be said to know the public 
will. On the other hand, a 
more limited meaning could 
be read into WELL, and we 
felt it might reasonably be 
said that a political leader 
could scarcely be described 
as good if he did not know 
the public well. By thus 
knowing the public, many a 
good political leader has been 
able to mould its will! 

(Hell)—As a rule, reflective 
person is wary of one who 
seems continually to be 
wishing people this. 

388-24A 

Surely a reflective person is not 
merely as a rule but virtually 
always wary of one who 
seems to be continually 
wishing people HELL! We 
felt that the frequency de¬ 
noted by as a rule accorded 
better with WELL, because, 
while such wishes may or may 
not be sincere a reflective per-' 
son may justifiably regard 
them with suspicion as pers 
haps being too good V 
true! 
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(Hell)—What’s this for one per- | 
son is often just the reverse 
for another. 394-7D 

< (Tell, Sell)—Badly written no- [ 

< vels sometimes do this. j 

418-21D ! 

(Hell)—It’s often-for spoilt ' 

infant to be separated from 
indulgent mother for a lonj;- 
time. 430-5D ; 

WENCH, n., a fiirl, lass. 

(Tench)—The man who thinks • 
he’s cautrht one often finds \ 
he’s been caught himself! 

4r>-22A 

My chief reason for rejecting , 
Tench was that this fresh- , 
"water fish is not distinguished ■ 
for any exceptional qualitii^s i 
of elusiveness. If tencJi had 
been the intended solution I 
the wording of the Clue ■ 
would imply that this fish a’us ; 
particularly difficult to catch j 
' and that an angler, on haul- ; 

ing in his line, often finds 
' that what he has believed to | 
be a tench proves to be some 
other fish. Such an implication 
would be entirely false, as 
many experienced anglers 
would hasten to point <mt. ' 
The tench is sturdy and out of 
W'ater clings to life long-T , 
than many other fish, but it , 
is not notably difficult to catch. 

At this stage of civilization it 
seems almost trite to state ; 
that the man who think.s he’.'^ 
caught a Wench oft(‘n finds 
he’s been caught him.self! For ! 
mep, I imagine, would <iues- ^ 
tion the .statement and the 
wenches themselves, at least 
the shamelessly hone.st one.?, 
would not deny the .soft ini- 
peachmenet. Of all living crea¬ 
tures, woman is the only one 
who is able successfully to ! 
accompli.sh the ruthless ]>ur- j 
pose of a pursuer in the role I 
of the pursued. Alas! how - 
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often does the timorous maid 
whom man w^ooes with tender 
ardour proves later to be a 
veritable termagant! With 
sympathetic thoughts for the 
less fortunate of our married 
friends let us leave this 
mournful subject. 

WET, adj., humid, damp; given to 
drinking, tipsy; n., one* who is 
a trifle mentally d(‘ficient. 
(Wed)—If you can do so it is 
usually advisable to change 
when you are this. 87-1SD 
(Wed, Wee)—The general out¬ 
look of the person who is thi.s 
is naturally limited. 

90-10A 

Wed wa? the weakest because 
with thi> alternative the Clue 
would have implied that mar¬ 
riage is commonly the cause 
of a limited outlook. It might 
well be argued that, on ihe 
contrary, “single ble.s.sedness”' 
ultimately has such an effect. 
There were no grounds for 
confining the phra.se ‘general 
outlook’ to the physical 
powers of the person concern¬ 
ed w’hich would have been 
necessary to ju.stify the selec¬ 
tion of Wee. The term Wet 
w'hich was the correct solu¬ 
tion, is a common coIIo(|uia- 
lism apphVd to one who is a 
trifle mentally deficient or ha-? 
a particular bee in his bonnet. 
Naturally, one who is wet 
(mark the positive nature of 
the statement) has a narrow¬ 
er outlook than the average 
person. 

(Wit)- One can usually soon 
tell from his conversation if a 
man is thi.s. f)4-32A 

The cK)]loquiali.sm Wet, as has 
already been pointed out in 
the.se columns, applied to one 
who is a trifle mentally de¬ 
ficient or has a particular bee 
in his bonnet. Now such a 
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man does, I submit, usually 
soon reveal the limitations of 
his mind in conversation. On 
the other hand, it frequenly 
takes time to discover from a 
person's conversation that he i 
is a wit. Wit is a subtle j 
<]uality which manifests itself | 
in many guises, according 'to 
the temperament of the per¬ 
son who possesses it. Instant 
recognition of it fretiuently 
calls for a discernment which 
the average man, alas! is not 
g’ifted with. 

i Met)- Overwhelming joy or 
relief fre(|uently causes a 
smile to be this with tears. 

liy-34A 

With Met as the diosen alterna¬ 
tive two people each in a 
particular state of emotion, 
would have been involved. 
The statement completed by 
Wet referred to only one per¬ 
son. Th(} incident described 
was thus calculated to occur 
more often in as much aa 
fewer attendant circumstan- 
ce.s were stipulated. I there¬ 
fore thought Wet the better 
solution because it accorded 
more aptly with the adverb 
‘frequently' in the Clue. 

(Wit)—Man of few words is j 
often mistakenly regarded as 
being this. 180-27A 

The average man is u.sually so 
fond of airing his views that 
the only reason he can as- 
cril)e for another man’s reti¬ 
cence is that the latter either 
has no views or is so lacking 
in self-confidence as to be 
afraid to speak for fear of 
making a fool of himself. In 
either case the average man 
usually adjudges the one of 
few words to be WET. It 
would offend the former's 
vanity to think that the inan 
of few words is silent simply 
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because he believes the aver¬ 
age conversation is largely 
unnecessary and banal. How¬ 
ever, it can scarcely be denied 
that oft(*n the judgment of 
the average man in this case 
is wrong and that often if the 
man of few words is not a 
genius he is at least not wet. 
Considering WIT the com¬ 
mittee remarked that some¬ 
times when a man of few 
words does say something his 
li.steners attach to it a signi¬ 
ficance quite unintended by 
him. Possibly with this reflec¬ 
tion in the mind some compe¬ 
titors chose WIT as the solu¬ 
tion. Put T suggest that they 
themselves were guilty of ex¬ 
aggerating the significance of 
their own reflection, for what 
they had in mind can scarcely 
happen often. It cannot hap¬ 
pen unless the rinnark is sus¬ 
ceptible to being given parti** 
cular significance. And even 
when it is, the significance at¬ 
tached to the remark made 1 y 
the man of few words may or 
may not invest it with wit. 
Moreover, the man of few 
words may indeed bo a wit in 
which case he cannot be mis- 
tak«nly regarded as such. 
(Wee)—Raindrop is undeni¬ 
ably this. 226-37A 

WHINE, v.i., to cry in a self- 
pitying way. 

(Shine)—After many failures a 
trier may do this. 18-4A 

Two distinct pointers in the 
Clue were the words “many'' 
and “may”, and those who 
chose the solution ‘Shine' pro¬ 
bably overlooked the signifi¬ 
cance of those pointers. The 
more discerning solvers realiz¬ 
ed that had the solution 
“Shine” been the intended 
answer the Clue would have 
been worded as follows;— 
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After many failures a trier 
will probably do this.” 

(White)—Abject fear has the 
effect of making manj*^ a co¬ 
ward this. 121-15 A 

In the grip of fear, some co¬ 
wards may possibly fluster 
and turn red rather than 
white. A few may even con¬ 
trol their appearance and pre¬ 
serve a normal colour. But I 
submit that “abject fear” has 
the effect of making most co¬ 
wards blanch. Accordingly 
the moderation imposed by 
the words ‘many a’ in the 
'Clue would to my mind have 
made an understatement of 
the assertion completed by 
White. Whining, as a mani¬ 
festation of fear, goes a stage 
further than blanching, and I 
suggest it is not too much to 
hope that even a coward in 
the throes of abject fear 
would often stop short of such 
craven conduct. It thus seem¬ 
ed to me that a coward would 
be less likely to whine than go 
white, and therefore, in view 
of the clue’s guarded wording, 
that the selected solution was 
the apter. ' 

(Shine)—Adversity sometimes ; 
has the effect of making a 
man this. 182-27D i 

(Shine)—Youngsters who slack 
at school are often apt to this ' 
in later years. 284-«5D j 

WHINES, v.i., third pers, sing. : 
whines; utters a plantive, I 
shrill cry, complains in an 
unmanly way. 

(Shines) —How uncharitable 
women often are towards a 
rival who. ..... 419-19A 

(Shines)—Worker who . 

often gets undue attention 
from boss. 422-5D 

.Whip, n., a lash. 

(Whim)—This not uncommonly 
causes spirited horse to throw 
its rider. 153-lD 


The Adjudication Committee 
felt that it would have been 
rather fanciful to ascribe to a 
horse a whim as suggested in 
the Clue. They agreed that it 
is not uncommon for a spirit¬ 
ed horse to throw its rider; 

• but of the possible causes 
(among which friskiness and 

I fright are perhaps the most 
common) a whim seemed to 
them to be the most improb¬ 
able. On the other hand,, a 
spirited horse is highly sensi¬ 
tive and may well throw the 
rider who uses the whip un¬ 
duly. 

WHISPER, V. i., to speak in alow, 
subdued voice. 

(Whimper)—Extreme weakness 
often causes a suffering per¬ 
son to— 119-9D 

“Extreme weakness” in my opi¬ 
nion pointed clearly to the 
correct solution. It is pain, 
nervousness, or fear I submit, 
which causes a suffering per¬ 
son to whimper. 

WHY, n., reason, explanation. 

(Way)—It’s this people tell lies 
that is often so surprising. 

28()-4D 

If the Clue with the Alternative 
WAY had read The way peo¬ 
ple tell lies is often surpris¬ 
ing, then it might have been 
understood to mean that the 
extent to which, or the fre¬ 
quency with which, people tell 
lies is often surprising. But 
phrased as the Clue was, with 
It's throwing emphasis on the 
word way, we read way 
as denoting the manner in 
which people tell lies, such as 
the terms in which those lies 
are couched. And we did not 
think it is this that often occa¬ 
sions so much surprise, since 
there is seldom much origina¬ 
lity or ingenuity shown in the 
mere wording of lies—the 
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vast majority of them are 
couched in stereotyped terms. 
OX course, way could have 
been read as denoting 
bare-faced and brazen manne.' 
dn wh'ch lies are told, but, 
again we felt that lies are 
comparatively seldom so sur¬ 
prising for this reason. We 
finally agreed that rather is 
it WHY people tell lies name¬ 
ly the cause of their lying, 
that is so often so surpnsing 
How often is the reason not 
an understandable desire to j 
profit oneself or escape blame | 
or even to avoid hurting 
somebody else, but the mere 
desire to seem smart or to 
attract attention. Take, for 
instance to punter who al¬ 
ways tells you he. is winn’ng 
at the races, who has had . 
and backed all th3 winners j 
that have rompsd home but 
is curiously vague about 
those that hav^e yet to do so! 
Take, in general. the idle 
boasters whose lying is so 
stupid because it deceives 
so few and is transparent to 
so many. 

(Who)—When somebody has 
upset you it often pays to 
consider. 316-23D 

The phrasing of this Clue im¬ 
plied that when somebody has 
upset you it is possible to 
neglect considering WHO has 
upset you or WHY he has. 
In our view it is not possible 
to fail to consider at least 
in some degree, the persoi 
WHO has upset you. Consi¬ 
deration of the person who 
has upset and you of the 
experience kself are automa¬ 
tically combned features of 
one’s mental reaction to the 
occureuce Perhaps some sol¬ 
vers interpreted the state¬ 
ment completed by WHO as- 
meaning that in the circums- 
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tances mentioned it often 
pays to consider the position 
or status of the person who 
has upset you, but that inter¬ 
pretation hivested the Clue 
with an ’implication that its 
phrasing did not sufficiently 
justify. We foond nothing to 
quarrel with in the statement 
that in the circumstances 
denoted it often pays to con¬ 
sider both WHY somebody 
has upset you and WHY you 
are upset because such re¬ 
flection often reveals factors 
wliich explain or mitigate 
tile incident. 

WICKED, adj.. depraved, mischie¬ 
vous. 

(Licked. Kicked)—He is an un¬ 
usual school boy who is not 
occasinnally this. 135-4D 

Kicked could be summarily dis¬ 
missed. School boys who play 
cer.ain field game3 sometimes 
receive accdental kicks, but 
such a reflection falls very 
far short of justifying this 
alternative. And surely it is 
seldom that a school ’ooy is 
kicked deliberately. Lickcct 
called for more considera¬ 
tion, but I suggest that where¬ 
as the statement completed 
by this allernative might have 
been true a generation or so 
ago, it was not applicable to 
present-day schools in which 
much less recourse is had to 
corporal punishment. How¬ 
ever, although the edacational 
system has changed, school 
boys remain fundamentally 
the same, and he is an unusu¬ 
al one who is not occasional¬ 
ly wicked in the commonly 
accepted sense of that term 
as applied to youngsters, i.e. 
mischievous. 

(Kicked, Licked)—If often callsr 
for great courage to admit 
one has been th’s. 254-34A 

OJten and preat courape were 
clearly the most important 
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words in this Clue. As we 
saw it, KICKED was least apt 
of the three Alternatives sug- 
jgested. Considering all the 
different circumstances in 
which a person may be kick¬ 
ed. we reasoned that seldom, 
rather than often, does that 
person need great courage to 
admit the occurrence. Probab¬ 
ly most kicks one receives are 
accidentally inflicted, as an a 
jostling crowd, perhaps strug¬ 
gling to get on a crowded 
bus. In other cases it is the 
kicker rather than the person 
kicked who should be asha¬ 
med as when a la l breaks 
•‘Queensberry Rule^” in a 
fight and kicks when he 
finould use only his fists. 
LrICKED seemed to us per¬ 
haps more justified than 
KICKED, but again we felt 
ihat the word often, if not 
the words great courage, 
went too far. Licked covered 
a wide variety of occasions 
when a person is beaten, par¬ 
ticularly defeated at games, 
to admit the occurreuco of 
which a peison relativelv sel¬ 
dom needs gi’eat courage. On¬ 
ly vyheri a person is licked 
througli some sh^imeful short- 
cominij of his own should 
he requii’o great courage to 
admit it WICKED, especially 
in its sterner sense, necessa¬ 
rily implied something that 
neither nf the other Alterna¬ 
tives neces'sarily implied— 
that IS, a sense of shame. We 
felt it was reasonable to rear! 
WICKED as bjing intended 
In this sterner sense: and 
doing so, we found ourselves 
Jn firm ac’cord with the sen¬ 
timents expressed. 

^Licked)—Sometime.s', apparen- 
tly. it pays in business not to 
know when vou are th»s! 

356-4D 

Only sometimes and, even *nt , 
that, only ap’ 0 £trently, does it 
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pay in business not to know 
when you are LICKED? In 
our opinion, such pertinacity 
obviously pays more frequen¬ 
tly than that. In business n.s 
in sport and love, a person 
who refuses to acknowledg(' 
defeat and who i^Iuckilv ly.M- 
Bists m his efforts is of’en. 
if not usually, rewarded, in 
life let men Jearn not to know 
defeat’ courn-elled the sage 
We felt that scjynctirnes c, va- 
reryttij and the txclamatioi 
maiK were significant po.m>- 
ers to the Solution WICKED 
An unscruoulous busines- 
man mav pretend to be igno¬ 
rant of the law or its bedng 
infringed b\’ a subordinate 
acting for him. And a mis¬ 
statement in hi.s incom? tax 
return or Uie infringerQent o‘ 
a price control legulation 
may profit him. or appear 
to do ^o. fur a while: but we 
felt such P'^ople were usually 
overtaken bv retributive jus¬ 
tice. Sometimes was in our 
view^ quite juslitied with 
WICKED. for had this ad¬ 
verb been stninger the result 
would have b:'cn a rather 
Bweepnig indictment of busi¬ 
ness men and their methods. 

WIDE, a ij , hr ad, \ ast . 

(Wise)—Average woman seems 
incaieabU* ot taking this view 
of any problem which involves 
her personal interests. 

100-HD 

fWise)—Alas’ the outlook of 
many legi.slatr.rs seems to be 
insufficiently this. 226-32A 

Reflecting on JegLlators in the 
broadest sense the world 
over, we felt that to say the 
outlook of many legislators 
evim seems WISE—though in- 
•ufficientl.v so—would be pav¬ 
ing them ton great a compli¬ 
ment. In other words, we 
nue.stioned whether the out¬ 
look of many legislators 
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«eems wise at all—even in- 
•uffiiciently so—or the human 
race might well be happier. , 
We preferred WIDE as the ! 
solution because (paradoxi- , 
cally enough!) of its more 
limited meaning; for whereas ' 
to be wise an outlook must , 
almost necessarilv be wide, ii 
can often be wide, witnuut 
being wise. Clearly the press, 
radio, cinema and highlv de¬ 
veloped communications o<“ 
the present day make it fairlv 
easy to have wide oudo^.R 
wherefore tho insufTiciently 
wide outlook of many legisla¬ 
tors is the more inexcusable. 

(Wise)—Comparatively few of 
us acquire a this ouUook on 
life till we are past youth 

.323-23A 

What fs a wise outlook on life? 
(lather together a philosopher 
a poet, a priest, a politician, 
a business man, a scientist, 
and the “man in the street”, 
would any of them give the 
same answer? Highly doubt- 
fid. we thought We thought, 
also that it might well be as¬ 
serted that comparatively few 
of us acquire a wise outlook 
on life even when we are pas!- 
youth! We favoured WIDE 
here because it was less con¬ 
troversial since for obvious i 
reasons comparatively few: 
young men can acquire sufTi-1 
cient knowledge and experi i 
ence of the world and human , 
nature to give them a wide , 
outlook on lif?. ; 

(Wise)—By reading Shakespea- ; 
re many have acquired a this I 
knowledge of human nature, j 
331-lOD I 

(Wise)—Generally speaking men j 
are more nr me than wom'^n j 
to have a this outlook on life. | 
,371-28D! 

'(Wis?)—Historian’s views on | 
currerit political events are | 
usually more it is than those I 
of others. 385-16D' 
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j More WISE than those of 

I others? In our op'.nion the 
sentence/ completed by this 
Alternative \si^uld have im¬ 
plied that wisdom is more 
widespread than is really the 
case. We preferred WIDE as 
the Solution because we 
thought that wide views on 
curi'ent political eyerits are 
rnore common than wise 
views. Whereas to be wise 
one’s views may be wide 
without being wise. 

(Wise)—Man seldom have as 
this an understanding of wo¬ 
men as they often imagine. 

393-4D 

WIDELY, adv., far; to a distan¬ 
ce. in a wide way. 

(Wisely)—By reading thus one 
can scarcely fail to acquire 
a deeper understanding of 
human nature. 125-33A 

I suggest that the words “can¬ 
not fail” or even “can never 
fail” would have been requi¬ 
red in the T^ue to iustify 
the alternative W^isnhf being 
the solution. “Reading wise¬ 
ly” in my opinion implied 
wise selection of reading 
that matter as well as 
actually reading selection 
wisely. In this case, 
how could one fail to acquire 
a deeper understanding of 
human nature? It was, of 
course, possible to put a 
narrower construction upon 
the phrase reading wisely” 
and exclude “wise selection” 
(which might well be ‘wide 
selection*) from its meaning. 
But then, I submit can scar¬ 
cely fair would have gone 
too far instead of not far 
enough. The most intelligent 
reading of technical book, 
such as on engineering or 
mathematics wouH hardly 
be calculated to give one a 
deeper un'^erst^nd ng of hu¬ 
man nature. ‘Reading wide* 
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ly*, on the other hand, clear¬ 
ly meant reading a compre¬ 
hensively varied range of 
works. Only the most limi¬ 
ted mind could fail to acqui¬ 
re thereby a deeper unders¬ 
tanding of human nature. 

WIDER, comp. wide. 

(Wiser)—Philostpher’s outlook 
on life is usually this than a 
politician’s. 309-17Di 

(Wiser)—Radio helps consider- 1 
ably to give us a this appre-j 
elation of the world. 359-lD j 

WIDES. wide balls in cricket. { 
(Wires)—Even though one be 1 
unsuccessful there is little 
risk in trying to pull them. 

70-6D 

WIELD., V. t., move with the 
hands. 

(Field)—Cricketers who can 
‘-* the ball adroitly usu¬ 

ally save their side man 5 ^ 
runs. 137-5D 

Wield is variously defined a.s 
‘use, use with full command, 
manage control, sway, ma¬ 
nage with hands or other¬ 
wise.*. Clearly, therefore, cri- 
keters who can wield the 
ball adroitly may well be 
good bowlers, good fielders, 
and even good batsmen 
Now surely cricketers so ac¬ 
complished are much more 
capable usually of saving 
their side many njns than 
those w'ho are merely goo 1 
fielders. Hence my choice of 
of Wield in view of the verv 
significant words ‘usually’ 
and many in the Clue. 

WIFE, n., a married woman. I 
(Wine)—Comforts one when 
life seems dreary. 9-31A 
(Wile, Winel^Sometimes pre¬ 
cludes a gifted man from 
becoming em pent. 26-16A 
(Life)—One devoted to luxurv 
has ruined the character of 
many a man. 54-5D 

KWine)—Even a sparkling one 
is apt to become dull if kept 
bottled up too long. 59-11A 
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The first three words of the 
Clue were a siifllcient indica¬ 
tion to discerning solvers that 
Wuie could not be the cor¬ 
rect answer. It Is common 
knowledge that sparkling 
wines, such as champagne 
and the like deteriorau* 
much more raoidly than still 
wines. In fact few, if anv. 
sparkling wines cau be kep’ 
bottled up for longer than 
1,5 years without suffering 
considerable depreciation in 
flavour and quality. On thi? 
other hand a still wine, such 
as a vintage claret, improves 
in flavour and quality Ih^ 
longer it is kept and wiU 
often suffer no depieciation 
for a period of 30 years or 
more. Thus, if Wine had 
been the intended solution, 
the phrase *‘even a spark¬ 
ling one” would have Ixje.i 
not only unfairly misleading 
but pointless Ijecause it is 
sparkling wines which are 
the most prone to suffer siicii 
an effect as that specified in 
the Clue. Now let us exami¬ 
ne the Clue in relation to 
the alternative solution Wi/ » 
The phrase ” to bottle up” is 
a common colloquial expres¬ 
sion which, applied to a pi'i- 
son. means to hide, or res¬ 
train the activities of that 
person, I sugge.st, therefore, 
that it is merely a simple 
truism to say that even » 
sparkling wife i.e. a wife wh > 
is naturally vivacious ati i 
high-spirited is apt to beco¬ 
me dull and spiritless if sh.- 
is kept under restraint for a 
long time. 

(Life)—Blessed indeed is the 
man who is completelv r*»n- 
tented with his. 6l-i'7D 

At the risk of appearing to he 
merely conventionally ryrur¬ 
al mav I suggest that life 
too vast an experience, to(" 
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lull and too complex for any 
one adult person ever to be 
^‘completely contented” with 
it. True, there are some peo¬ 
ple who find relief and cont¬ 
entment of a sort by with¬ 
drawing themselves from the 
society and activities of their 
fellow-creatures, but I do I 
not think one such recluse 1 
would claim to have found i 
comple>i,e contentment. Born 
with the seed of discontent 
within us we are forever 
pursuing a phantom, forever 
aspinng to a men.al and 
physical state of happ* ness 
that is utterly impossilDle of 
attainment. Utterly impos¬ 
sible because as the poet has 
lamented, “the world is too 

much with us .” Uife. i 

then, in my opinion was i 
much too wide and imperso-1 
nal in scope and application i 
to be an apt solution of this j 
Clue. On the other hand, the j 
solution Wife was reasonab- j 
ly restricted in scops and 
much more personal in its 
application to the phrasing 
of the Clue. It is not only 
possible for a man to bj 
“completely contended” with 
his wife; but he may enjov 
this happiness without the 
latter being dependent upon 
or affected by a single per¬ 
son other than his wife. But 
alas’ many wives fall short 
of the ideal anticipated and 
the man who wins his heart's 
desire and is completely con- 
ten *el with her provides an 
enviable contrast to so many 
of his fellows that he may 
Indeed be called “blessed”! 

(Life)—Poetic Justice often 
overtakes the man who ta¬ 
kes another man’s. 80-21A 

The interpretation of ‘poetic 
justice* was the deciding 
factor in the clue. Chambers' 
definition is ideal admin s- 
tration of reward or punish¬ 


ment presumably as distinct 
Irorn purely legal retribution. 
“Hoist with one’s own pet¬ 
ard” has a like meaning. A 
good illustration of poetic 
justice would be for a man 
who has taken another’s 
wife to have his own taken 
In similar circumstances, or 
simply for the seeming prize 
he stole to prove a thorn in 
his side. Thus I submit Wife 
was a most apt solution, be¬ 
cause whereas in many coun¬ 
tries a wife stealer’s offence 
is not criminaL a reckoning 
often follows that is pecali- 
arly appropriate. Life I tho¬ 
ught a comparatively weak 
alternative. There are to be 
considered the lives taken in 
war and in self-defence, to 
which the clue can hardly 
aoply. Usually justice pure 
and simple as provided for 
by the law is visited upon 
the ordinary murderer. To 
call that “poetic” would be 
an abuse of the adjective. 

(Life)—Placid one is more 
conducive to happiness than 
one filled with high ambi¬ 
tions. 10.3-10A 

What is more difficult to define 
than happiness? For condi¬ 
tions which give happiness 
to one would bring misery to 
another. Somewhat sweep¬ 
ing, therefore, to state that 
a placid Life is more con¬ 
ducive to happiness than one 
filled with high ambitions. 
To many restless, eager and 
striving souls the fulfilment 
of great ambitions, the at¬ 
tainment of glittering world¬ 
ly prizes, represents the 
acme of happiness. To calm¬ 
er and more reflective beings 
such things seem dross. In 
view of the definite nature 
of the Clue Life. I felt had 
little to support it. The solu¬ 
tion Wife, 1 suggest, is 
far less open to dispute. For 
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surely, no matter what the ; 
temperament of the husband, 
a peaceful, contented wife is ' 
more conducive to his happi¬ 
ness than one filled with the 
unrest and discontent of high 
ambitions. In a wife high 
ambitions commonly mean 
a desire for high social posi¬ 
tion and wealth enough to 
indulge those empty extrav¬ 
agances which provt'ke the 
envy of her sycophantic sis¬ 
ters. 

(Life)—More often than not a 
man has chiefly himself to 
blame if he has a miserable 
one. 108-1,':{A 

‘‘More often than not” is a 
guarded phrase and in my 
Opinion shrewd solvers 
sifiould quickly have remark- 
e<3 that its use is iustifl?d 
when frequency of occurr¬ 
ence exceeds even in the 
slightest degree that of non- 
occurrence. I thought such 
moderation would have cons¬ 
tituted an understatement 
with Life as the c irrcct so¬ 
lution. Where as** there may 
be many adverse influences 
over which a man has no 
control, in the large maif>rity 
of cases, I submit, he has 
himself more than anything 
else to blame if unhappiness 
so prevails in his life as to 
make it a miserable one. Be¬ 
tween this and what is call- , 
e-d an unsuccessful career 
there is often a deal of dif- , 
ference. be it rioted. How¬ 
ever, while being c'^mfort- 
ablv off may well conduce , 
happiness in many respects 
poverty does not make mise¬ 
ry inevitable. Far from it 
The alternative Wife seemed ; 
to me the ap*er solution be- ’ 
cause, although in most ca- i 
ses a man has chiefly him- ] 
self to blame if he has a j 
miserable wife, I believe 
" iiro 
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such cases do not represent 
a big majority. The cautious 
wording “more often than 
not” was thus to my mind 
more appropriate. I would 
emphasize here that because 
his wife is miserable a man 
need not necessarily be so 
Moreover, apart from the 
fact that choosing a mate 
(or being chosen by one) is 
among the most formidable 
of man’s problems, it is usu¬ 
ally less difTicult to be happy 
oneself than to prevent an¬ 
other being miserable. 

(Life)—Man wh .se this is su¬ 
premely selfish .seldom enjoys 
real contentmcrlt. 135-9A 

Surely i: is safe to say with¬ 
out qualification that a man 
whose life is supremely sel¬ 
fish docs not enjoy real con¬ 
tentment. On the other hand 
having a supremely selfish 
wife need not necessarily 
preclud.e real contentment, 
though it must do so in the 
vast majority c'>ses. There¬ 
fore in view of the adverb 
seldom Wife seemed to be 
the apter solution. 

(Wise)—Often it is not until a 
man gets this that he begins 
to realise how serious a thing 
is life! 136-36A 

'Often’ had only to be omitted 
from the Clue and the state¬ 
ment completed by wise 
would have truly put the 
carl: before the horse, I sug- 
ge.st. Surely a man must al¬ 
ready have realised to the 
full how serious a thing Is 
life before he can begin to 
be wise. And the exclamation 
mark should have had spe¬ 
cial significance for the 
shrewd solver, for if under¬ 
lined the semi-flippant natu¬ 
re of the observation made 
with Wife as the solution. 

(Wine)—Men ar-e apt to find 
too sweet a one cloying. 

178-32A 
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(Gift. Lift)—It is often extre 
mely difficult to reiuse one 
tactfully. 185-4D 

In the first place, strictly j 
speaking a gift is something ' 
not merely oflered but ac¬ 
cepted; that which is refused 
can scarcely be called a gift. 
The sentence completed by 
GIFT would therefore, have 
contained tomething in the 
nature of a contradiction in ' 
terms. However, ihere was | 
in our opinion a stronger' 
reason for rejecting this ; 
alternative. Gijt is an ex- ■ 
tremely wide term embrac-' 
ing all manner of things ' 
given. The vast majority 
of gifts are trivial, like a , 
cigarette or a sweet. In [ 
normal circumstances, refus- i 
ing them tactfully cannot; 
be difficult. On the other | 
hand, there are many < 
grounds on which a bigger | 
gift may be tactfully refused | 
and the refusal regarded as j 
a gracious gesture of self- j 
denial. The occasions being,' 
therefore, relatively so in- i 
frequent when it is extreme¬ 
ly difficult to refuse a gift , 
tactfully, we felt that often 
would hav'e exaggerated with i 
This alternative as the solu- j 
tion. On somewhat similar i 
and perhaps more obvious i 
grounds we decided that; 
LIFT was still less apt. With j 
WIFE, the solution called to ' 
mind was much more sped- ; 
fic. One of the two parties \ 
concerned was named and ! 
the other was clearly im¬ 
plied. Moreover. there i 
was here little question of 
graciousness or self-denial. 
Rather the reverse. It may 
be presumed that before she 
asks for something, a wife 
(who should be in a good 
position to know!) assures 
herself that what she desires 
Is within the bounds of pos- 
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sibility and can, indeed, be 
granted. Hence our choice 
of WIFE as being more con¬ 
sistent with the frequency 
denoted by often in the clue. 

(Life)—How olien does a man 
make his ihis miserable 
thr'*ugh Jolaousy. 185-23D 

(Wine. D:ce) —Sometimes has 
a deleterious effect on cha¬ 
racter of immature young 
man. 212-15D 

(Wise)—Woman who is not this 
seldom has much understand¬ 
ing of men. 219-33A 

(Wise)—Young woman who is 
this is usualb" older in out¬ 
look than other girls of same 
age. 230-18A 

(Wine)—Age often helps to 
mellow a sharp one. 253-9D 

In greater or lesser degree age 
invariably helps to mellow a 
WINE hence this Alternative 
was inappropriate here. 
Would that the passage of 
time helped to mellow a sharp 
WIFE .with similar inevit¬ 
ability. but alas! it doesn’t. 
But we thought it could rea¬ 
sonably be held that it of.en 
does. After all. it has to be 
a deep-rooted sourness of dis¬ 
position which can remain 
unleavened b.v the mellowing 
influence of accumulated 
knowledge and experience, 
which are the concomitants 
of age. 

(Wise)—When a woman becomes 
this her regard for man is apt 
to become less romantic. 

2(55-25A 

WISE in what respect? One of 
our objections to this Alter¬ 
native was that it was too de¬ 
finite and left one to choose 
from halt a dozen possible 
interpretations. To be wise 
in the broadest sense of the 
word means to possess saga¬ 
city, prudence, experience and 
knowledge together with the 
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power of applying them cri¬ 
tically or practically. Head 
in this broad sense in the 
statement made we consider¬ 
ed that apt to understated the 
case, our opinion being that 
the acquisition of such gene¬ 
ral wisdom ipso facto dimi¬ 
nishes any romantic tenden¬ 
cies, since the very word 
romantic means imaginative, 
remote from experience, 
visionary, unpractical. Does 
a woman become less roman¬ 
tic iti h^r outlook on man 
when she becomes a wife"? 
Not invariably perhaps, but 
we thought that she is cer- 
tanly apt so to become. Be¬ 
cause in the first place one’s 
impressions of a person whom 
one sees only periodically are 
in consequence restricted and 
are usually considerably less 
complete and substantial than 
one’s impressions of a person 
wath whom one lives in close 
proximity. This is particular 
ly true in the case of lovers, 
who naturally desire to ap¬ 
pear to each other in the 
most flattering aspect. Mar¬ 
riage inevitably exposes seve¬ 
ral little blemishes of appear¬ 
ance and character in most 
human couples. For instance, 
until marriage a young woman 
very often has not seen her 
husband unshaven, she has 
not heard him snore, she has 
not experienced his early 
morning liverishness, she has 
not been aware of his darker 
moods, she has not understood 
his masculine capacity for 
stubbornness, she has not 
realised that his sense of 
humour is deficient, that he 
is childishly impatJcnt, and 
that his ‘strong mindedness* 
is merely male arrogance. 
We will not touch on the 
parallel enlightenment ex- 
^rlenced by a newly-wed 
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husband! Suffice it to say 
that we considered WIFE a ^ 
most apt Solution of this 
Clue. 

(Dife, Line)—It would seem 
that many a noble this Is 
sadly unappreciated. 271-25D 

(Life)—man’s this is not 
always best known to himself 
275-25D 

(Life)—Few men long marxled.^ 
have not at sometime or other 
felt tired of this! 312-26D 

(Wine)—The more worldly he 
Is the more discerning Is a 
man apt to be in choosing 
this. 315-23D 

(Wife. Wine)—Under the inufl- 
ence of this a man’s outlook 
on life is often changed. 

318-16A 

fLife)—^Probably It’s less easy 
to order one’s this than It was 
before the world wars! 

362-12D 

LIFE was eliminated on the 
grounds that the exclamation 
mark would be pointless with 
this Alternative and that 
probably was not defitilie 
enough to support the state¬ 
ment thus completed. It is 
generally accepted that the 
•good old days’ at the begin¬ 
ning of this century permit¬ 
ted more freedom ip the man¬ 
ner In which one lived than 
do our modem times, replete 
with controls, rationing and 
regulations. With WIFE as 
the Solution, however, the 
exclamation mark brought ao^ 
air of flipp«ancy to the Clue. 
Probably was felt to strike 
the exact note of cautious 
understatement, for few mar¬ 
ried men would authoritative¬ 
ly declare—particularly with¬ 
in the hearing of their wives! 

—such an opinion in more 
definite terms although tlig^ 
more recent emancipation of 
women, their admission to 
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professions hitherto closed 
to them and the granting 
of suffrage to them 
all suggest that it I's 
more than likely less easy to 
order one’s WIFE today than 
it was before the world wars. 
The Committee agreed in 
this presumption and accord¬ 
ingly selected this Alternative 
as being the more apt. 

<Life)—Many a bright fellow’s 
this is dull! 374-17D 

To say that many a bright fel¬ 
low’s LIFE is dull would in 
our view be virtually a 
contradiction in terms. It 
is possible that a fellow 
who appears to be bright 
may in reality live 
a dull life, but we could 
not support the argument that 
many a fellow who is bright 
really lives a dull life. As 
for our Solution WIFE reflect 
on your own experience. Has 
not many a bright fellow 
whom you have met had a 
dull wife? The attraction of 
opposites may be respionsible. 
or the wife may hide her own 
light under a bushel so that 
her husband’s shall shine the 
brighter! But that question 
—^perhaps fortunately! — 
was beside the point. 

Life)—You can often learn 
a lot about a man’s character 
bv getting closely acquainted 
with his. 378-26A 

iurely you can usually, if 
not always, learn a lot about 
a man’s character by get¬ 
ting closely acquainted 
with his LIFE! Remember, 
his life may well include his 
wife. We for our part, were 
of the opinion that often did 
not go far enough with this 
Alternative. Perhaps some of 
you felt that often did not go 
iar enough with WIFE. But 
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if you did you may have • 
overlooked the fact that his 
wife may be secretive or 
ignorant. Furthermore, a 
great deal must necessarily 
depend on the man and his 
wiefl Certainly, we thought 
one would be less likely to 
learn a lot about a man’s cha¬ 
racter by getting closely ac¬ 
quainted with his wife than 
with his life. 

XLife)—He’s usually an arrant 
coward who runs away when 
his — is threatened 428-23A 

Can it truthfully be said that a 
man is usually an arrant 
coward who runs away 
when his LIFE is threaten¬ 
ed? What if he is escaping 
from a blazing house, fronl a 
savage beast, from a rioting 
mob of hooligans? We could 
think of many occasions on 
which it is merely common- 
sense for a man to run away 
when his life is threatened. 
But we thought that the ex¬ 
tenuating circumstances are 
far fewer when his LIFE is 
threatened. But surely ex¬ 
ceptions are conceivable. 
Not that in this cause it was 
merely a threat—any threat 
—and there was no implica¬ 
tion that the wife’s iifci was 
threatened. The threat might 
be from another woman 
whom she would be well able 
to handle. And many a man 
will turn tail when strife 
between women is imminent!! 

(Life)—We’re apt to be dis¬ 
gusted with man who’s con¬ 
tinually moaning about his— 
436-8D 

WIG, n., a false head of hair. 

(Wit)—^When too obvious this 
often fails to achieve its 
intended effect. 99-6D 

WIGGLE, v.i., to move from side 
to side. 
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(Giggle )—When they’re tickled 
children are naturally in¬ 
clined to. 100-14A 

WILD, adj., tierce, violent, blus¬ 
tering, dissipated. 

(Wily)—Being denied some¬ 
thing they want makes many 
women, and children this! 

57-26A I 

(Wily, Mild)—This type of boy i 
is usually a sore trial to ! 
schoolmaster. 128-19D 

The last-named was clearly the ' 
least apt. Of the remaining ; 
alternatives. Wild seemed to \ 
be the more consonant with i 
the adverb ‘usually’ in the • 
Clue. Wildness implies un- ' 
ruliness and it is reasonable j 
to support that a wild 
youth would indeed usual- . 
iy be a sore trial to a school¬ 
master. Wiliness on the other ^ 
hand by no means neccssari- , 
ly implies a tendency to flout. 
authority. A wily youth may, ! 
of course, often transgress. ; 
but his cunning would make ‘ 
discovery less likely than in 
the case of a wild youth. 
And a transgres.sor is urdik- ' 
ely to prove a sore trial to a 
schoolmaster who is unaware i 
that his authority is being ; 
flouted. 

(Wily)—Being frequently im- ; 
posed on by someone is apt • 
to make the most generous ’ 
person this, 1.3fi-3D : 

Wily means crafty or cunning ; 
and describes n disposiUon 
which would seem to be in¬ 
compatible with true gene¬ 
rosity. It is surely, therefore, 
at least questionable whether ; 
being frequently imposed , 
upon by even a number of 
people would make the “most 
generous person^’ wily. On 
the other hand, it is eas.y to 
tmderstand such a person be¬ 
ing made wild in the collo¬ 
quial sense of that word 
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when his good nature ll 
obvously being abused b1 
someone. 1 

(Mild; — Such remonstrancej 
seldom have res .raining effed 
on wilful youngster. 140-22fl 

The Adjudication Committe 
t/iought the assertion tha 
“such remonstrances do no 
have . ” would have l:)ee' 
called for with Mdd as th 
solution. On the other hand 
it is not difficult to conceue 
of instances in which will 
remonstrances may have 
some restraining effect on a 
wilful youngster, though suet 
Instances may well occur but 
seldom. 

(Mild)—This disposition is like 
ly to prove handicap in a 
leader. 255-141] 

Mildness does not necessarily 
connote irresolution or weak 
ness of character. Often 
indeed it goes hand in hanl 
with an inflexible will ani 
unshakable determination, as 
is summarised in the fami¬ 
liar tag; '"Snariter In mode 
fortiter in re "—“Gentle in 
deed.’’ Wrote Byron, describ 
ing the fearsome pirate chief, 
Lombro: 

“ .He was the mildest man 
nered man. That ever scin- 
tied ship or cut a throat’’ 
and both the annals of histo¬ 
ry and fiction a bound with 
examples of leaders in vari¬ 
ous vocations, who have bee i 
gentle by dispositon but un 
swerving in following the dic¬ 
tates of ambition, duty or con¬ 
science. While we were pre¬ 
pared to agree, therefore, that 
a MILD disposition niigh: 
prove a handicap in a lead¬ 
er, we thought it would be 
going too far to contend thatJ 
It Is likely so to prove. Wei 
thought, however, that this] 
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degree of probability aptly 
applied in the ease of a lead¬ 
er of WILD disposition, since 
such a disp )s,tic.n, unless ri¬ 
gidly contiolled, is likely to 
find expression in wayward, 
rash or illconsidcred venture 
Vily) Such conduct is seldom 
very dignified. 318-36A 

learly one r an be WILY and 
dignified at the same tune. 
Admirals. Generals and Diplo¬ 
mats ha\e o ten to he wilv 
in the pursuit of their calling, 
and thev usuallv excrc se 
Ihcir wiliness without in anv 
sense impairing their digni y. 
But it is cerlainlv extremely 
difTieult to indulge in WII^D 
conduct and still retain d g- 
nitv since wildness of conduct 
and dignity are a contradic¬ 
tion in terms. It is conceiv¬ 
ably possible for a person to 
manifest wild r onduct in n 
restrained manner that it 
could be called verv diQii'ficcf 
lild)—You can usuallv tel! 
by his appearance that a man 
is this 326-300 

liid)—Arguments (‘xpressed ii 
such tcims are apt to be uii- 
■onvdncmg 353-21A 

' have all encountered the 
. erballv aggressue type, wh > 
ess by reasoned argument 
ban by spontaneous and ran- 
lom exhortation, endeavours 
\v sheer force of words to si- 
ence opposition. But how of- 
en are we cofiivuced by such 
icople'^ Wo mav be bowed 
[own liy over-emphas»s or 
emper, neither of which is 
onduciv(‘ to lucid reasomng 
Hit our minds remain un- 
waved An argument put for¬ 
ward ill MILD terms, how- 
ver. is not usuallv a hasty 
ne. but is more a logical con- 
lusion reached after cool 
hinking Reasonable people i 
/ill adimt when thev are ' 
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wrong and when confronted 
with a clear-cui common sen¬ 
se idea, which may not hcive 
occurred to them earlier, they 
are often convinced by the 
new angle presented. Hence 
our decision that MILD was 
unsuitable and WILD, nYore 
apt. 

(Wily)—Restrictions we consi¬ 
der unreasonable are ap to 
make us this. 387-3D 

Anger iieing such a natural hu¬ 
man reaction to unreasonable 
restriction, the Committee 
thought it true to soy ihat 
restrictions we consider un¬ 
reasonable are apt to make us 
WILD. They were tles.s happy 
about WILY as the Svdutiori 
because oi the implication 
that there is such a general 
susceptibditv to wiliness. Mo¬ 
reover. wibripss may b? of one 
avail—it may not be possible 
to get round the restrictions’. 

(Mild)—Few of us find such 
scoundrels a.', entertaining in 
real ble as thev of ten are in 
fiction. 389-23D 

(Oily)—How difficult it usually 
IS to bv'' when we are not 
that wav inclined! 414-lOD 

Odiy in this context means fawn¬ 
ing insitiiating, unctuous 
Wilif means full of wiles, 
crafty, cunning. And the Com¬ 
mittee preierred WILY as the 
Solution because they thou¬ 
ght it was more in keeping 
with tbo phrase how difficult 
it 'iisuaUy is ....! Is it usual¬ 
ly so oitlicult to be oily when 
we are not that way inclined? 
The Commit toe for their part 
were satisfied that it is more 
difiicult to l3e wily when we 
are not that way inclined. 

(Wil.v Wilt)—His proposal of 
marriage being received with 
disdain tends to make proud 
suitor — 443-17A 
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WILE, n., a trick, cunning. 

(Vile)—trick may be descri¬ 
bed as. 21-lOA 

V trick is often called a vile 
trick but never a wile trick. 
So argued my two cross.-word 
xrends. But I contended a 
trick is a wile and may be des¬ 
cribed as such and moreover, 
for Vile to fit the Clue perfec¬ 
tly the latter would have to j 
be worded something like} 
this: A trick may sometimes! 
te described, as. The qualifl-| 
'.ation sometimes would thenj 
iave ruled out wile which as 
the Clue was worded seemed 
to be the only possible solu¬ 
tion. 

Wife, Wine)—Causes many a 
man unwisely to disclose his 
■ecrets. 69-39A 

Rejecting Wine and Wife. I 
came to the conclusion that; 
the weight of evidence wasj 
\ favour of Wile as bsing thei 
.ost widely embracing solu-' 
ton and the cne which most' 
ptly covered the situat.ons j 
-envisaged in the Clue. For! 
‘nslance, if a wife loosens; 
ner spouse’s tongue with the; 
aid of wine she has recourse; 
V) a wile. Even regarding; 
rinf> as a li'erary fl?;jre of 
speech so that it includes all 
a toxica ting iiquors, I feel 
a at fewer men of their own 
olition have unwisely dis^ 
closed secrets through such 
an influence than through a 
wile, with all the subtleties i 
that the term may embrace. 
And be it noted hs!re that 
the experienced toper is often 
shrewd in his cups, I say "of 
their own volition” advisely, 
\>ecause if a man were led by 
•unning to make himself 
drunk then that situation 
vould be included by w'l^. 
The adverb "unwisely” too. 
weakened the case for WineA 
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Ra.ther. I submit, should one 
say “foolishly” in such cir¬ 
cumstances, because for a 
man who cannot carry his li¬ 
quor to drink deeply is sheer 
and deliberate folly. Finally, 
the world would be a much 
sorrier place than I believe 
It to be if “many a man” had 
constantly to be on the qui 
vive in order that his wife 
should not share his secrets. 

(Wine)—Level-headed person 

is seldom overcome by this. 

154-9D 

(Pile)—Many a woman not in 
love is persuaded by an admi¬ 
rer’s this to marry him. 

165-36A 

Wile was preferred because of 
the frequency indicated by 
many a woman. It was felt 
that more women not in love 
are persuaded by an admirer’s 
wWe to marry him than are 
persuaded by his pile to do so 
Wile envisaged an infinite 
range of persuasive fac ors. 
On the other hand, there are 
relatively few admirers pos¬ 
sessing such wealth as may 
be called a pile. 

(WilB—Susceptible man are 
seldom proof against a clever 
woman’s this. 166-1 ID 

(Will)—A clever woman’s is sel¬ 
dom easy to frustrate. 

183-12 A 

Unless it is clearly ind cated 
that one’s will (or desire) me¬ 
rely regarding a particular 
matter is referred to the word 
will as it would have occurr¬ 
ed in this context is read in 
its broadest and genreal sense 
That is the faculty by which 
a person decides or conceives 
himself as deciding upon and 
initiating action, the power of 
choosing or determining. To 
frustrate a woman’s will 
this sense is therefore tol 
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frustrate all her intentions, 
desires and purpose 1 We d€S 
cided that it is to say the 
least, never easy so complete¬ 
ly to frustrate a clever w^man 
and hence the word seldom 
in the Clue would have made 
an understatement of the sen¬ 
tence completed by WILL. A 
woman’s wile, on the other 
hand is only one move in a 
lifelong struggle to accomp¬ 
lish or impose her will. Oc¬ 
casions are conceivable in 
which it may be easy to fru¬ 
strate a clever woman’s wile, 
but we agree that this is sel¬ 
dom easy and accordingly 
held WILE to be an apt solu¬ 
tion. 

.<Wife)—^How often does a cle¬ 
ver this prove too clever! 

228-26A 

<Wife)—Unscrupulous one sel¬ 
dom ultimately profits a man. 

233-23A 

•'I am afraid we must make the 
world honest before we can 
honestly say to our children 
“that honesty is the best poli¬ 
cy,” says Bernard Shaw. And 
Dean Inge: “Let none of us 
delude himself by supposing 
that honesty is always the 
best policy, it is not”. We for 
our part were agreed that 
even if honesty may not al¬ 
ways be the best policy, it 
certainly is as a rule. Nor did 
we think there are many ex¬ 
ceptions to this rule, but very 
few. In making our final se¬ 
lection we remarked that if. 
as we believe, an unscrupulo¬ 
us WILE seldom ultimately 
profits a man, an unscrupulo¬ 
us WIFE virtually never does, 
because at the end of the per¬ 
iod represented by normal 
Tnarried life there would su¬ 
rely be a debit balance! In 
other words, we reasoned that 
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whereas one isolated unscru* 
pulous wife may profit a man, 
unscrupulous wiles (whether 
his own or Iris wife’s) over a 
period do not. 

(Wine)—Person full of this is 
usually hard to deal with. 

268-22A 

[(Will)—^How often is it not un¬ 
til she has achieved her pur¬ 
pose that women’s this is ap¬ 
parent to a man! 369-24D 
WILES, n., pi. Wile. 

(Files)—^Detective employs when 
tracing criminal. 17-9D 

The Clue, being a positive sta¬ 
tement clearly indicated that 
“Wiles” was a be ter solution 
than “Files”. For if the crimi¬ 
nal concerned were a new off¬ 
ender there would be no in¬ 
formation about him on the 
official “Files” and in bring¬ 
ing him to justice a detective 
would thus have to rely lar¬ 
gely upon his own resource¬ 
fulness, or “Wiles.” 

(Wides)—In cricket match dull 
period is often caused by 
bowler’s persistent ones. 

47-lD 

Wiles was far superior to Wides 
as solution of this Clue. In a 
cricket match it is the period 
when the scoi^e increases rap¬ 
idly that is described as a 
bright period. To keep the 
score down a good bowler re¬ 
sorts to wiles, by varying the 
pitch swinging and breaking 
etc.. In this manner he forces 
the batsman to exercise ex¬ 
treme caution and the result 
is a “dull period” of play. But 
if he were to bowl wides “per¬ 
sistently,” he would so soon 
prove too expensive to his 
side that he would be taken 
off after his first or second 
over of such bowling. 

(Wives)—Credulous men are 
repeatedly victimized by un¬ 
scrupulous ones. X21-34A1 
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The Clue adumbrated a sweep- j 
ing assertion which was made ' 
readily acceptable by Wiles ! 
The remark resulting from 
this solution was merely tha‘ 
credulous men were repeated¬ 
ly victimized by unscrupulous 
people—it migh;: he by a dill- 
erent one, cither man or wo¬ 
man, every ume. On ihe otl.e • 
hand, when it is sa d that 
men are victimized by lejic.j 
the reasonable inference 
be drawn is that such men 
arc victimized by their own 
spouses. Now there seemed 
no adequate reason for res¬ 
tricting credulous men to the 
ranks of the married. More¬ 
over. the observation made 
wi h Wtres envisaged a cre¬ 
dulous man being i-epeatedly 
duped by the same pers >n. 1 
ther?roi'e thought this was the 
weaker alternative. 

\V/ines)—Sometimes causes the 
most sensible men to behave 
foolishly. 194-21D 

The Clue referred to not mei-ely 
sensible men but the inoS' 
sensible inen. These very em¬ 
phatic words clcar-ly describ¬ 
ed a small and .select minori¬ 
ty of men who were marked¬ 
ly above the average. Sui’ely 
it w<iuld )>e truer to say that 
WINES seldom causes such 
men to behave foolishly, 
otherwi.se-iJiey would scarcely 
be qualified for the de crin- 
tion app'lied to them. We feb 
however, that even they are 
not so invulnerable to WILES, 
which might, incidentally, in¬ 
clude wines indirectly. Histo¬ 
ry, provides us w’.h many 
instances of the most sensible 
men behaving foolishly thro¬ 
ugh wiles, particularly femi¬ 
nine ones. Hence our seleTi¬ 
tian, in view of the adverb ; 
sometimes. 
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.(Wives)—How often are deceit¬ 
ful husbands tripped up by 
their own these! 236-13A 

In this Clue the pointers in fa¬ 
vour of the officially selected 
Solution were so obvious that 
probably because oi this ma¬ 
ny competitors considered 
them suspect. Clearly the 
word oirii accoi'ficd j11 wdh 
the rcicctc ! So^u'ion a ;d the 
possibility of ih's word hav¬ 
ing been inserted as a mere 
red herrmg was ruled o.it by 
the exclamatjoi mark. The 
latter would have bi''^n poin¬ 
tless With WIVES. As for the 
painful ij-uth of the statement 
common instance of the er¬ 
rant hmb.md who on return¬ 
ing home late pleads pressure 
of v't>rk at tlie o'fi -e. < nily to 
find an unfor-ieen mes'^age 
from his '')lTic' awa‘.ng him 
or thrd his betier half has 
d.scoNC'-ed exactly whai time 
he left! 

(Wine.s. Wives',—We are inclin¬ 
ed to pitv men who ai*c too 
easily influenced bv these 

351-29D 

We felt that with WINES as 
the Solution and with eithcn* 
of the other AJicrnativcs as 
the Solution, the words t ')0 
easiJif ni flue need (by no mea¬ 
ns the same to ) unicU in- 
flueuoed) had diil'ercnl impli¬ 
cation^.. With WINES they 
did not necessarily mean that 
the men mcniioned drank too 
mc^h. Such men may realize 
thCaV suscepiib l'tv to wiiv's 
^id Imait their drinks acc*ord- 
inglv. Then, surc^Iy, there 
would be no occasion for pit¬ 
ying thc?m. This, quite apart 
fn»m the question whether we 
are inclined to pitv men who 
are too much influenced bv 
wines. On the other hand 
men can scarcely thus avoid 
being influenced by their WI¬ 
VES or by WILES in general. 
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Of these two Alternatives, we 
prelerred WILES because the 
influence of a wife may well 
be a good one. 

WILL, n., person’s directions writ¬ 
ten in legal form. 

{Bill)—Common cause of liti¬ 
gation. 37-21D 

(Bill, PiU)—Mistak? in this is 
often Impossible to re.-tify. 

193-28D 

It would be palpably absurd to 
contend that a mistake in a 
BILL is imposs-ble to 

rectilv? In the case of PILL, 
too, we could find n ) c.nvin- 
cing argument to substantia¬ 
te such a cintonlioi. It mav 
often be difficult to rectify the 
mistake of takmg a wrong 
kind of pdil, bat such coitin- 
gencies have nothing to do 
with th.' original ingredients 
or manuafeture of a pill. Mis¬ 
takes in the making of pills 
must in the first place, be 
comparatively i are and when 
they do occur they can surelv 
only frequently be impossible 
to rectify. After all to destroy 
such defective pills would be 
to rectify the mistake in thc-ir 
composition. As for WILL, 
one has only to remember the 
number of disputes over wills 
which are h^^ard in the Law 
Courts to realize the aptness 
of this Solution, the argu¬ 
ments for which are too self- 
evident to need eilaboration. 

(Well, Wall)—Carelessly cons¬ 
tructed one usually leads to 
trouble. 197-28D 

(Wile)—Sometimes enab-'es nu¬ 
merically weaker side to frus¬ 
trate attacking forces. 

259-13A 

(Wile)—Women are generally 
quicker than men at detect¬ 
ing a designing woman’s th s, 

283-18D 

(Well)—Bachelor is not quite so 
liable to be caught by desiign- 
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ing woman if ho knows her 
this. 396-24A 

In our view, the words not quite 
were very significant liere. 
tney mean not completely, 
not entirely. And we questio¬ 
ned whether such guarded 
phrasing was called for with 
WELL as the Sol u Jo a. Sure¬ 
ly it would he an understate¬ 
ment to say that if a bache- 
Icw knoA's a designing woman 
WELL, he is merely n^>l Quite 
so liable to be caught by her! 
We thought that the Solution 
WILL—best u".derstool here 
as dasire, purpose, or fix ?d in¬ 
tention—was more jiisf.fied.. 
Af'(*r all if you know a de- 
signinc w irnan well you most 
pr-ibablv know much more 
about her than it you know 
her well. For that matter, 
knowit'ig her well may include 
knowing her will. 

WILLS, n., p»l. IV111. 

(Bills, Tills)—Some large fortu¬ 
nes have been inherited thro¬ 
ugh. 34-18D 

WILT, V, 1., wither, droop. 

(Wild. Wily)—Envy and lealou- 
s.y sometimes tend to make 
even attractive women this. 

260-14I> 

As wc saw It the words even 
attractire apehed with any 
1 of the three Alternatives, 

though not oerhaps in quite 
! the same degree. In each case 

' the implication was in suite 

her attracUreness. With 
WILT however, the words 
even attractive served to pro¬ 
vide a contrast that underli¬ 
ned the moral. We chose 
WILT as being in closer ac- 
i cord with the word sometL 

I Tries, denoting infrequency ra- 

I ther khan frequency, especi- 

I ally having regard to the fur- 

' ther modification effected by 

I the words tend to. In our 

i view the words sometimes 
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in an understatement with | 
WILD, read in its popular 
sense of excited or angry. Si¬ 
milarly, we thought that en¬ 
vy, and .ieaiousy would do a 
good deal more than merely 
sometimes tend to make a wo¬ 
man, attractive or otherwise 
WILY. 

WILY, adi., crafty, cunning. 

(Lily)—The damsel who merits 
this description may be said 
to be slim. 64-4A 

(Oily)—Suave person usually 
seems this to one who is outs¬ 
poken. 94-16D 

The adverb usually was a point- 
ter. To one who is outspoken 
a suave person would, I sug¬ 
gest, always seem oily. Such 
a person need not necessarily 
seem wily however. He mi¬ 
ght be suave and yet clearly 
lack cunning. 

(Wild)—Being constantly hen¬ 
pecked naturally makes a 
husband this. 87-5D 

I suggest that a clear pointer 
to the right solution of this 
Clue was provided by the 
word “constantly”. A husband 
who is constantly henpecked 
has so long suffered the do¬ 
mineering characteristics of 
his wife that it may reason¬ 
ably be inferred he is either 
diplomatically submissive or 
indifferent to her continuous 
fault-finding. In such circum- 
aitances a husband is, as a 
ruile, long past the stage of 
feeling or displaying anger. 
But it is only natural, I sub¬ 
mit, that long familiarity 
with unpleasant domestic 
scenes breeds a ^certain cun¬ 
ning in avoiding them. By 
concealment and subterfuge 
>iost constantly henpecked 
husbands succeed in encoun¬ 
tering much that their more 
aggressive fellows resist by 
forceful mehods. 


(Wary. Wiry)—Successful big 

game hunters are usually this. 

177-27A 

Thinking of the many success¬ 
ful big game hunters who are 
or were of such physique that 
they could not by the wildest 
stretch of the imagmation be 
described as WIRY, we doubt¬ 
ed whether good grounds ex¬ 
isted for saying that success¬ 
ful big game hunters are 
usually wiry. Of.en instead of 
usually might have made this 
alternative more acceptable. 
On the other hand, we deci¬ 
ded that it would be under¬ 
stating the care to say that 
successful big game hunters 
are only usually WARY, this 
implying that sometimes they 
I are not so. Would a big game 
hunter ever live -^ong enough 
to be famous if he were not 
wary? It is conceivable, how¬ 
ever. we felt, that big game 
hunter may prove successful 
who does not merit being 
called WILY—in other words, 
who is no more wily than the 
average person. There are 
clearly defined methods of 
procedure if big game hunt¬ 
ing, which, if followed with 
care, may see one through 
safely and successfully, pro¬ 
vided one has other necess¬ 
ary qualification. 

(Wild)—Fifth Columnists tend 
to make the public this. 

196-17D 

(Wild)—Coolness is usually es¬ 
sential in combating opponent 
who is this. 215-13A 

Essential means indispensable, 
or important in the highest 
degree. Whereas cooHness 
may usually be desirable in 
combating a wild opp»Dnent, 
we questioned whether the 
cases in whi':'h it is essential 
are so very frequent as is de- 
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noted by the adverb usually. 
After all WILD, as the t^rm 
is suggested here, means un¬ 
restrained, excited, rash, reck¬ 
less. violent. SureJy a person 
who. altho :gh scarcely cool, 
is not wild may well be able 
to combat an opponent who is 
wild. For Ijiav matter, some¬ 
times a little heat or display 
of temper mav be helpful i i 
combating a wild opponent 
On the other hand, WILY 
means full Q.f wiles, crafty, 
cunning. In combating such 
an opponent a person may 
well need to have all his wi's 
about him and coolness, we 
agreed, is usually essential. 

(Wild)—Generally speaking, 
women are more inclined 
than men to be this. 227-8D 

Generally speaking women in 
their way may well be more 
inclined than men to be pri¬ 
mitive, but we felt it would 
have been putting rather a 
strain on WILD here to it 
read as meaning such primi- 
jtiveness. In our view the 
most reasonable interpreta¬ 
tion of the term was unres¬ 
trained. reckless, disorderly, 
violent, e^c.. We were not 
prepared to say that general¬ 
ly speaking women are more 
inclined than men to be wdd 
in this sen'^e. Women are too 
subtle to be so transparent, 
we reflected, or they would 
not be able to d’ssenble their 
feelings so effectively. Wh’ch 
reflection automatically bro i- 
ght us to our select'on of WI¬ 
LY. 

(Wary, Wiry)—In jungle war^'a- 
re it is a great advantage for 
soldiers to bs* this. 258-22A 

The word advantage as it was 
suggested here means some¬ 
thing more than what would 
normally be required of a 
man in a particular job. For 
instance, it would be silly to 
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say that in jungle warfare it 
is advantage for a soldier to 
be physicail.y fi:. Ra‘ h3r sho¬ 
uld one say it is a necassity. 
Therefore we took an unfa¬ 
vourable view of WIRY, sin¬ 
ce wiriness is so to speak a 
form of physical fitness. And 
surety it is but reasonable 
to expect a soldier to be WA¬ 
RY in jungle warfare. Indeed, 
in our opinion wariness, like 
physical fitness, is be ter des¬ 
cribed as a necessity than an 
advantage in a soldier in jun¬ 
gle warfare. This left us with 
WILY. Now, whereas we did 
not go so far as to say that a 
man cannot be taughc to be 
wily, we did feel that wily 
people are usually ‘‘born not 
made.” We further felt that 
Quality of wiliness may ba 
lacking in an oiherwise quite 
efTic'ent soldier, and that the 
number of would-bo recruits 
who are refected must be ve¬ 
ry much great if w.liness were 
regarded as essential in the. 
army. Thus did we cor elude 
that WILY ac lorded better 
with the word advantage in 
the Clue. That it is moreover, 
a qreal advantage for soldi¬ 
ers to bo widv in iungle war¬ 
fare, we beheved anyone with 
experience of the subject or 
who has read account of it 
would agree. 

(Wild)—As a rule, it pays for a 
man to be this sometimes with 
woman he loves. 276-28A 

(Wild)—In argument women 
are more apt than men to b3 
this. 285-19A 

(Wild)—We tend to become this 
with persons who persist in 
being unduly inqu'sitive. 

323-22A 

Whether or rot we tend to be¬ 
come WILD, i.e. ver.y angry, 
with a person who persists In 
being unduly inquistive dep« 
end very much on who tte 
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person is and oar relations 
with him or her. For instan¬ 
ce many a child or ycanister 
persists in being undaly in¬ 
quisitive without arousing our 
wrath. Bui wh( ever the per¬ 
sons may be, if they peiy-.ist 
in being unduly inquisitive 
with us we do, the Commit¬ 
tee thought, tend to adopt 
means of combating the in- 
Quis'i live ness by evasive and 
non-commijktal replies. Hence 
our .selection of WILY here, 

(Wary, Wiry)—Profcsi^ional bo¬ 
xers who are not this seldom 
en)Ov more than a passing 
success. 323-28D 

It could be stated forthrightly 
that professional boxers who 
are not WARY are lucky if 
they enjo>' even a vcissinq 
success, thev certa nlv could 
nerer enjov anV.hmg more 
than that. WIRY means lithe, 
flexible and si new v and there 
have been manv professional 
boxers of mas.-sivo build and 
strength but lacking flexlb li- , 
ty who have bv superior, 
strength and skill enioyed 
more than a passing success. 
But neither a p jwerful build 
nor superior strength can 
long avail a prof'.'■s onal box¬ 
er who lacks wil'ine-ss in the 
rinr. the ability to asse.ss his 
opponc’it accur,delv and to 
make openings to his own ad¬ 
vantage. WILY therefore, 
seemed to us the most apt 
Solution here. 

(Oily)—Such people often gain 
their ends by judicious flat¬ 
tery. 335-17D 

That WILY people often gain 
their ends bv Judic ous flat¬ 
tery seemed to us an incon¬ 
trovertible statement. Few 
of us are not susceptible to 
flattery, providing it is skil¬ 
fully administered. ‘You think. 
I love flattery, and so I do; | 
but a litHe too much of it al- ‘ 
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f ways disgusts mo”, wrote Sa- 

1 muel Johnson. Most of us, we 
thought, would echo this sen- 

I timent, for v\ hich reason wo 
did not consider OILY a good 
answer here. An oily person 
IS one who is fawning and 
unctuous and his kind of flat¬ 
tery, though 11 m'ght gain 
him his ends with exceeding¬ 
ly \ain people, can scarcely 
be described as judic'ous^ 

(Mild. Wild, Odv)—Schoolboy 
who is by nature this is apt 
to be unpopular wi h his fel¬ 
lows. 383-32D 

WIN. n.. achieved success, v. t., to 
gain, obtain; v. i.. to gain a 
victory or success. 

(Wit, Wig)—Often causes h la¬ 
ri ty. 42-2oD 

Studying this recent Clue, thou¬ 
ghtful solvers reflected that 
the dictionary t’efinition and 
commonly accepted moaning 
of “hilarity” is plea.ureable 
excitement. Of the alternati¬ 
ve soltions. Wit W <rand Win. 
which then could most justly 
be said to be a cause of 
pleasurable excitement? I sub¬ 
mit tha* neitner Wig nor 
Wit proves a satisfactory ans¬ 
wer to this question. A clown’s 
or comedians wig may make 
one smile, but it could scarce- 
be a cause of gaiety or happy 
excitement. Wit is sometime.'. 
a cause of laughter, but. as 
distinct from its le.ss subtle 
ally humour, it moix? nf en 
evokes a smile or a chukie 
neither of which can be said 
to constitute hilariiy. But It 
is not only bv a process of 
elimination that Win emerges 
as the most apt solution of 
this Clue. Wnat are average 
person’s reactions when he or 
she wins anything—are the.y 
not feelings ol 'pleasurable 
excitement’? 
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(Wan)—Arduous training for a 
contest makes many an a h- 
lete. 88-14D ! 

(Wit) — Most Commoni-ense 
Crossword solvers ai-e keenly 
appreciative of this. 1-40-71) 

Had the adverb “keenly" been 
omitted irom the Clue tnere 
would have been a stronger 
case for Wn, but as it was 
Wini seemed clearly to be apL- 
cr. A keen appreciaticm of wit 
i;] surely not common, even 
among soKeis of Coninu-n- 
sdnse Cros.sicords! 

(Gin)—Sometiine.s nas a pleas¬ 
antly intoxicating elfect. 

172-23A 

(Gm, Tin)—Usually has the ef¬ 
fect of making one feel good- 
humoured. 182-17D 

(Kjii, T'ln)—Well-b:ed person 
seldom b'>asts about his this. 

204-34A 

Well-bred moans having good 
breeding or manners, which 
a person who boasts about his 
money or hus relatives mast 
surely lack lor to do either is 
to olfend badlv against good 
taste. We therefore felt it 
would be truer to say catego¬ 
rical v that a well-bred person 
does not b 'ast about his TIN 
or his KIN. To boast 
about a Win parti¬ 
cularly one in the field of 
£p.'3rt. while usually b^ing in 
Questionable taste need not he 
anything like so object.onable 
especially in a young person, 
and we thought even a well- 
bred person might be guilty 
of doing this on rare occasi¬ 
ons. Hence our choice of WIN 
as the official solidion in view 
of the adverb seldom in the 
Clue. 

(Wit)—Person who has this of¬ 
ten attracts empty flattery. 

230-18D 

We did not think it would be 
true to say that a person who 
has WIT often attracts empty 
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flattery. Sometimes, yes, as for 
iiisiaiice wnexi ine iicuteiy is 
inspired by fear of a person’s 
wit or by a dcs-re lo gain 
tiomemirig from u. BaL more 
often than nut, wo felt, a 
person who hus w:l nut only 
quickly aisrerns empty flat- 
tciy Put is inclined lo mock 
at It tnereby (Usc<jaragmg ra- 
tnei tnan ailruC'ing would-be 
flatJerers Success m the form 
of a WIN, however, does .we 
thougni, frequently attract 
empty and ful-uine praise For 
ox.Ampie, a pre^on who wins 
a large sum oi money by 
sheer luck i:i a lottcr. 3 ' is faw¬ 
ned uptin by sycopnarit.:. wh > 
hope to benefit m some mea- 
suie Irom 'ihe wnn .er s suc¬ 
cess. Thei” praise him for all 
sorts oi remarkable qualities 
which cuiiouslv enough had 
escaped their attenuon prior 
to his good fortune. The an- 
als of chance provide nume¬ 
rous such instances and we 
accordingly adiudged WIN to 
be an appropriate solution to 
this C^lue. 

(Wit)—Unfair this is apt to evo¬ 
ke strong resentment. 

242-12A 

(Tin)—Usually appreciated all 
the more when unexpocled. 

251-36D 

(Sm)—The small minded are 
often harshly crit-cal of per¬ 
sons who this a great deal. 

311-24A 

(Wit)—Often the more en.1oy- 
able if unexpected. 343-22D 
(Sin)—Alas! Human nature is 
such that the mom people this 
the more popular they some¬ 
times are. 364-3 ID 

(Tin)- -Often belittled by those 
who have failed to secure it. 

419-28 A 
WIND, n., movement of air. 

(Mind)—^How refreshing is a 
i cool this when one is hot! 

249-21iV 
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Here we had to decide between 
the figurative and literal int- 
erpretar.ion of the word hot. 
the figurative in relation to 
the possible solution MIND, 
the literal in relation to the 
alternative WIND. We reject¬ 
ed MIND because we could 
think of many Instances in 
which a con*! mind Ts not only 
not refreshing, out positively 
irritat.ng when one is hot. i. e. 
angry or excited about some¬ 
thing. Any husband who has 
heard ;he unrutiled voice of 
his wife rationally aavising 
him to keep cairn when he 
has completely lost his tem¬ 
per knows how maadening 
this experience can be! L ke- 
w^se any wife in the converse 
situation. We could find no 
quarrel with the statement 
that a cool WIND is refresh¬ 
ing when one is literally hot. 

WINE, n., the juice of the grape. 

(Wins)—Gambler’s rashness is 
often Increased by. 5-23D 

M'*" prefrence for the solution 
Wine' was based on the well- 
known Psychol jgical fact that 
‘Wine’ always increases a 
gambler’s rashness. 

(Wind)—Strong, one may make 
your walk unsteady. 26-12A 

My reason for selecting wine in 
preference to wind was that 
in a strong wind your walk 
cannot but be unsteady. It de¬ 
pends on your constitution 
whether a strong toine affects 
your gait, it may or it may 
not. The word ‘may’ was, 
therefore, a clear pointer to 
wine. 

[(Wink)—S ometimes brings 
flush to a maiden’s cheek 
30-15D 

Plush, the key word in the 
Clue, was a direct pointer to 
Wine hence my selection of 
the latter. A rush of blood to 
the face caused by emotional 
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confusion such as shame, 
modesty and the like is com¬ 
monly termed a blush, and it 
is this term which would be 
used to describe the effect of 
a Wink on a young girl. The 
effect of an exhilarating drink, 
such as wine, on ihe cheek is 
commonly terined a ‘/lush’. 
Thus solvers who apprecia¬ 
ted the distinction between 
‘flush’ and ‘blush’ refused to 
be enticed by ‘a maiden’s 
cheek” admittedly alluring 
though the latJter was. 

(Life, Line, Wife)—Men of coar¬ 
se tastes seldom truly appre¬ 
ciate the excellent qualities 
of a refined one. 116-15D 

(Wind)—Ofton h. s a tonic effect 
on tired person’s spirits. 

125-32A 

Wine has always been regarded 
as a tonic for the spirits— 
when taken in moderation. 
Indeed, had the Clue not spe¬ 
cified a person wbo is tired 
‘often’ would surely have 
made the assertion completed 
by Wine an understa:ement. 
But in the circumstances I 
thought the selected solution 
quite apt because wine might 
well m.ake some tired folk 
sleepy. On the other hand. 
Wind seemed susceptible to 
adverse criticism because the 
statement completed by this 
alternative would have gene¬ 
ralised as in the case of wine. 
And much would depend on 
the type of wind as to whether 
it would have a bracing, an 
enervating or an exhausting 
effect on a tired person’s 
spirits. 

(Wife)—Sharp one often disag-j 
rees with a man. 188-lDl 

Our chief objection to the pos-| 
sible solution WIFE was thatl 
it was too loose fitting in re¬ 
lation to the context of the 
Clue. The word sharp has a 
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number of possible int^rpre-r 
tations applicable to a wife, 
but the aptness or otherwise 
of each of those several inter¬ 
pretations largely depended in 
this case on the type of husb¬ 
and or man deferred to by the 
Clue. No particular type of 
man was sc*ecified and this, 
we thought, would have ren¬ 
dered the selection of WIFE 
rather arbitrary. This object-1 
ion did not apply to ihe alter-1 
native solution WINE becau-j 
se in this connection the word [ 
sharp was restricted to one[ 
Interpretation and it is indis-i 
putable that a sharp wine of-} 
ten does disagree wdh a ma''ii 
a taste for such wines being [ 
an acquired taste and one that i 
is comparatively uncommon. ! 
(Wife, Wile)—Man who is slave} 
to this seldom has mucii; 
strength of character. ; 

274-24Aj 

iVINES, n.. pi. wine. 

(Wings)—Through these, man is 
sometumes transported to 
great heights. 35-18A 

(Wives. Wiles)—Judgment of 
ilevel-headed men is seldom,' 
influenced by these. 

151-7A 

If indeed the jud^ent ol 
levelheaded men is seldom 
influenced by wives, then le¬ 
vel-headedness must be a 
comparativeby rare quality 
among husbands! 
The Adjudication Commitf.ee 
felt rather that level-headei 
men usually have the good 
sense too see that their judg¬ 
ment can o'ten be beneficially 
influenced bv wiles. They for¬ 
med \he opinion that, where 
the wiles are masculine or 
feminine (how often are they 
feminine!) resisting, jmd even 
detecting them ma.v well call 
for more than mere level-hea¬ 
dedness. A level-headed man 
seldom allows his Judgment to 
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be influenced by intoxicating 
liquor, however, otherwise 
he could scarcely be called 
level-headed. 

WING, n., flight, means of flying, 
any side, piece, protection. 

(Wand)—Strong one often helps 
football team to win. 71-38A 

In football the teams change 
over at half-time, and each 
side piays in either direction 
for similar periods. Thus, the 
advantages of the wind are as 
a rule equally shared. I there¬ 
fore turned my attention, to 
wing, and had no difficulty in 
assuring myself that the wing 
of a football team is often the 
immediate cause of victory. 
Then a doubt occurred to me 
whether one could grammati¬ 
cally say a part helped the 
whole. Ifc is generaly accepted, 
however, that a person can 
help his family and so rea¬ 
soning I countered my own 
objection to wing, which I re¬ 
corded as my solution. 

(Wind)—Apparently in future 
warfare it wiU be difficult to 
protect civilian populations 
from destruction borne on 
the... 83-18A 

The qualification apparently 
was necessary whichever the 
solution. A number of solvers 
preferred Wind because they 
thought this alternative em¬ 
braced Wing. I do not subs¬ 
cribe to that opinion. It can¬ 
not to my mind be truly said 
that an aeroplane is borne 
on the wind, as is a balloon or 
glider, and it is unlikely that 
civilian populations will be 
attacked from either of the 
laiiter on any big scale. So 
far from Wind embracing 
Wing, the contrary was, I sub¬ 
mit the case. Destruction by 
poison gas would most pro¬ 
bably be borne on the wing 
and dropped in the shape of 
bombs. Now the effectiveness 
of such an attack would not- 
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normally depend on the exis¬ 
tence of a wind. When oppo- 
cinR armies lace each other 
the wind might be utilised to 
carry poison gas ovei- to ene¬ 
my trenches, bat in such cir¬ 
cumstances the civilian popu¬ 
lation would raiely be impe¬ 
rilled Apart from these con¬ 
siderations, however, Winq 
was, I submit the apter solu¬ 
tion because the.e is no gas 
known against the effects of 
which people cannot be ren¬ 
dered immune bv gas-masks 
ajid gas proof c hambers, whe- 
I'eas protection against explo¬ 
sive bombs is still lar from 
pecfected. 

.WINK, n.. a twitching movement 
with the evelids a suggest.ve 
Jook; V. t., to twitch (the eye) 
V. i., to pretend not to see, to 
connive. 

(Wine)—Married man who in¬ 
dulges indiscreetly in this in¬ 
vites trouble! 56-:i6A 

The words “married man” poin¬ 
ted unmistakably to the cor¬ 
rect solution. Wink. The alter¬ 
native solution was Wine. 
“Indiscreet indulgence” in 
wine is no doubt _a source of 
trouble but it applies equally 
both to the married and the 
unmarried. Had the Clue in¬ 
tended Wine to be the correct 
solution then the words “mar¬ 
ried man” would have been 
superfluous. The word Wink 
on the other hand savours of 
inconsistancy and infidelity 
on the part of the person who 
“indulges indicreetlv” in it 
and has such a special import 
with respect to the “married 
man”. The latter, by such an 
Indulgence invites a veri'able 
storm of domestic trouble! 

KLink)—Though it mav seem 
trifling this is often the or.gin 
of an intimate friendship. 

64-4D 

(Pink)—Bold or admiring glan¬ 
ce from an attrac»live woman 
11 o/: 


- makes many a callow youth. 

! 76-11A 

I There might have been more to 
I commenci the former had the 
word “atteations” been used 
instead of “glance” a mere 
darting of the eye or had the 
i youth been shy and noc iust 
callow (mexcerienced). Self 
assured as modern vouth ge¬ 
nerally IS, a girlish blush wo¬ 
uld in my opinion be unusual 
reaction to a bold or adm.mig 
glance from an attractiv'e wo¬ 
man. Rather would the object 
of such a flattering gesture be 
elated; and. anx ou.s tj impro¬ 
ve on a seemingiv shortlived 
occa'^ion. he would act qun k- 
Iv. One more nrociised in flir¬ 
tatious art might well adopt 
methods less ciude. but what 
moj’o na ural in the circurns- 
tanc'es than for a callow youth 
to Wink? 

WINNERS, n thns? who win. 
(Dinners. Sinners)—Dispai aging 
criticism of these is often ins¬ 
pired by envy. 214-lOA 

In our opinion DINNERS and 
SINNERS were vague here, at 
least in comparison with 
Winners. The reference be¬ 
ing general, one had to take 
irivo account all dinners. We 
therefore felt that disparaging 
criticism of them would more 
accurately be described as be¬ 
ing sonieinnes, or even seldom 
rather than ojten inspired by 
envy. With SINNERS there 
was no indication that the • 
sinning was attended with en¬ 
viable consequences. Thus, 
here too we leit that having 
due regard to the number 
who suffer for their sins 
often would have overs!a ed 
the frequency with which 
disparaging criticism of sin¬ 
ners is inspired by envy. 
WINNERS was a much more 
explicit term and we held 
that often by no means exag- 



gerated the case with thisi 
alternative as the solution. | 
WINS, n., pi. wm. I 

(Wits)—Some nave achieved in-. 

dependence Ihrougn. 2^-2iA] 
XPins, Gins)—A Jew ol theoc’ 
can scarcely fail to have ai 
bracing eilecl. G8-4D.- 

My reason lor lejeciing p-ns^ 
was .nal nt. appncaUun lu' 
iiie Ciuc! w Ob u.^sauiiaCLoruj. , 
iouse ana \agae. mere are' 
bO many KiixUo ui pins and if 
is uniy when a parucuiar kina' 
is used in paiucaiar circums-', 
tancco that ii acis as a sap-1 
purl in the “bracing" sense.- 
No hiiiii was given in the Clue| 
SDouL eitiier a p'artcular lypet 
Oi pin or any particular cir¬ 
cumstances. Gms ruled itselll 
oui because it is well-known' 
that ihiij particular aicohol' 
has a lowering rather thanj 
an exhilarating efle-’t uponj 
the spirits. I cannot, or shall I 
I say I won’t, speak,' 
from personal experience, bull 
I have it on the best authority! 
that a “h'w cin^” arc mor'’! 
likely to induce lethargy and, 
m a u d 1 In tears thanj 
bibulous joviality! Elimi-; 
n a t i o n left Wins andj 
this word I submit, was bv, 
far the most apt solution. Fvir) 
no matter what the enter-! 
prise, even one win is stimu-j 
lating, and a few such suc-j 
cesses there'’ore, as the Clue! 
says, “cm scarcely fail loj 
have a bracing effect.” i 

(Wine)—Sometimes verv unse^-| 
ling to a young man of excit i 
able temperament. 226-lDj 
iTIRE, n., metal drawn out into ai 
thread, a clever pickpocket. 
(Wife)—Generally ruined bv en¬ 
tanglement 20-17D 

In these enlightened days of 
broad-mindedness, easy div¬ 
orce and remarriage, a Wife is 


not often ‘ruined’ by an en¬ 
tanglement. But Wire, espe¬ 
cially. fine wire, is often ren¬ 
dered unfit ,'or use by beco¬ 
ming entangled. 

(WiJej—Live one is apt to be 
rather trying to live wi h! 

94-94 A 

WIRES, n, p.l. wire. 

(Wares)—Hardware shop stocks 
variety th'^re. 18-19D 

Copper Wire, steel wire, V^.irbed 
wire, fuse wire, insulated wl- 
le, wires ol varying thlckne.-^s 
—these are cjm.^^ionlv stocked 
by the aveiago hardware 
snop. The solution “Wires^ 
therefore. cojld have beeii 
I safely regar.lo 1 a-; a certam- 

I ty in ansvver to the Clue. T’ne 

[ alternatue solution “Wares” 
was far too loose a fit in view 
' of the fact that the Clue par- 
Ticiiiarlv spjcfied “Hardware 
shop.’’ 

WIRY, adj., strong, and flexible, 
able to stand strain, thin but 
strong. 

(Wily)—Many wrc=Jtlers wm 

their bouts because they are 
this. 35-18D 

The teiTn wily, in as much as it 
connotc.s. knowledge of the 
finec points of the game. Is 
applicable to practically all 
cxperiencv'd wrestlers. Mosf 
wrestlers are strong, biit at is 
those who are both strong and 
flexible,, i.e. iriru who more 
easily win their bouts. 

(W^ily)—Such an opponent is us¬ 
ually more than a match for 
mere brife strength. 166-24A 
(Wary, Wily)—In life’s battle, 
it IS no small advantage to be 
this by nature. 202-32D 

The Clue did not sav it is ofieu 
or usually no small advanta¬ 
ge It made no allowance 
for excapbinns othI saH ewe- 
epingly that in life’s battle it 
is no small advantage to be 
bv nature whatoA^er the Solu¬ 
tion denoted. Now WILY me¬ 
ans full of wiles, crafty, cun¬ 
ning, ar^ ful. sl.y. We therefore 
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felt it would be takinK a very 
cynical view to say that it 
is even usually an advantage 
to be wily by nature. Adm.t- 
tedly in some callings, as 
perhaps the law, a ceif.ain 
degree of wiliness may be 
necessary. But, remember the 
statement contained in the 
Clue was sweeping. We criti¬ 
cised WARY on similar gro¬ 
unds. To say that a man is 
wary by nature is to imply 
that he has a marked degree 
of wariness, and we reasoned 
that such wariness may be a 
handicap when risks have to 
be taken. Naught venture 
naught have runs the proverb. 
And doubtless many of you 
will recall those stirring lines 
quoted by Field Marshal 
Montgomery to his army on 
the eve of the invasion of 
Europe. ‘He either fears his 
fate too much, or his deserts 
are small that dares not put 
it to the touch, to gain or lose 
it all’. Our Solution seemed 
to us to fulfil the require¬ 
ments of the Clue perfectly 
since wiriness connotes a 
strong constitution, and surelv 
to have this is without excep¬ 
tion no small advantage In 
life’s battle. 

WISE, adj., sagacious, prudent, 
learned, experienced, 

(Wife)—Woman who is this can 
often improve a man’s cha¬ 
racter. 31-19D 

Xt is not only a wife who Is ca¬ 
pable of imptroving a man’s 
character. A woman . may be 
a wife, a mother, a s'ster or 
a friend and to whichever of 
these categories she may be¬ 
long, if she be tinse^she can 
exercise a beneftcal “influence 
on a man whose character is 
weak. 

<Wife)—Being this should not 
preclude a person from indul¬ 
ging in occasional frivolitv. 

79-4AI 
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To my mind “should” was the 
pointer. Nowadays the majo¬ 
rity of wives see to it that 
they 'definitely are not preclu¬ 
ded from indulging in occa¬ 
sional frivolity. The question 
of fact implied by “should” 
was therefore a serious objec¬ 
tion to wife being the solu¬ 
tion. There are, however, peo¬ 
ple accounted wise as this 
world goes who refrain from 
being frivolous even occasion¬ 
ally though one may well 

doubt the wisdom of such un¬ 
natural restraint. However, 

the wisest human cannot be- 
all-wise. 

(Rise)—It is studying the cause 
rather than the effect of his 
failures that best helps to ma¬ 
ke a man this. 168-15D 

(Wife)—Commonsense counsel 

of such a person is too often 
ignored by foolish men. 

193-25A 

(Wide) Such advertising usu¬ 
ally soon creates demand for 
good product. 193-32A 

Presumably solvers who chose 
WIDE as their solution here 
argued that wise advertising 
virtually always creates dem¬ 
and for a good product or, at 
any rate, that the except ons 
to the rule are rarer than 
those that would have been 
implied by the adverb usual¬ 
ly. But did these solvers take 
full note of the li tie word 
soon in the Clue? Even a good 
product wisely advertised 
may not soon be in demand if 
it is very revolutionary or 
novel in character. It was on 
those grounds that we adjud¬ 
ged WISE to be quite consis¬ 
tent with the adverb usually. 
WIDE We gave second place 
because to advertise widely 
may be of little avail if such 
advertising is not presented in 
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the right manner and through 
the right channels. 

(Wife, Wide)—Woman who is 
this usually knows how to 
deal with man’s common 
weaknesses. 202-38A 

What are man’s common weak¬ 
nesses? Alas! they are far 
too numerous to catalogue, 
but for our purposa pernaps 
jt would ba sufficient to sum¬ 
marise them under the three 
main headings of vanity,ego 
ism, and selfishness. Now, if 
it could truly be said that the 
the woman who is a wife us¬ 
ually knows how to deal with 
these deplorable defects of 
the stronger sox, lawyers 
would be deprived of two- 
thirds of their divorce briefs 
and large numbers of women 
would attain an alm?»: em- 
barassing divinity! In the li¬ 
ght of common experience 
and in the interests of truth 
and of those about to commit 
matrimony we had no option 
but to reject' the possible so¬ 
lution WIFE. Since wisdom 
-connotes sympathy, unders¬ 
tanding and tolerance of hu¬ 
man frailty, we felt, it could 
reasonably be contended that 
a wise woman usualTY^nows 
how to deal with man’s com¬ 
mon weaknesses That such a 
woman does not always suc¬ 
ceed in her noble endeavour 
is beside the point, she at 
least deals with the dlfflcult.y 
in an intelligent and unders¬ 
tanding m.anner. In selecting 
WISE as the more apt Solu¬ 
tion of this Clue we consider¬ 
ed that it embraced the collo¬ 
quial expression WIDE. 
XWide)—Most people think their 
views on life are this 

288-29A 

(Wide)—Alas! very few of us 
seem to have a sufficiently 
this outlook on in>ernationa’ 
affairs. 355-15A 
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Through the media of Press, ra¬ 
dio and travel the ordinary 
man today has a more exten¬ 
sive and more personal inte¬ 
rest in world events than ever 
before in history. News of in¬ 
ternational conferences treat¬ 
ies and disturbances is brou¬ 
ght into his home daily by 
newspaper and wireless—news 
which a decade ago would 
not have been available ta 
the man in th3 street. In fact* 
with the increase of modern 
propaganda one can hardly 
avoid assimilating news of 
foreign events! We agreed, 
therefore that it would be in¬ 
correct to state that very lew 
of us seem 'to have a suffici¬ 
ently WIDE outlook on inter¬ 
national affairs. The Cijmmit^ 
tee decided that WISE was 
more apt because with tern 
notable exceptions we seem 
to regain a national as oppo¬ 
sed to an international out¬ 
look on world events. Propo¬ 
sals for a United States of the 
world received meagre sup¬ 
port. Principally because of 
this limited view publication 
of world news is presented to 
readers and lister er’s, some¬ 
times quite innocently, in dif¬ 
ferent fashions by differ¬ 
ent nations, which 
certainly does not help any 
ordinary pereon to cultivate 
a WISE outlook on internati¬ 
onal affairs. The Committee 
accordingl.y conceded that 
'fwrv few of us seem to have 
'sufficiently WISE outlook on 
international affairs. 

WISELY, adv., in a w‘se way. 
(Widely)—Way charity should 
be bestowed. 20-34A 

^ (Widely)—Thus spread, adverti¬ 
sing campaign usually effects 
big increase in sales. 46-ID 
Advertisements placed indis¬ 
criminately, however widely 
spread they may be, will nott 
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afl’ect a bip increase in sales/ 
There may be a few s ray 
orders but certainly not a big 
demand. On the ocher hand, 
a careJuiiy p'i’anned adveit.- 
siri^ campaign, spreati wise¬ 
ly in papers which are read 
py prospeciive buyers Will 
usually ellect an appreciable 
iiicrease in tne sales of the: 
product advertised. ; 

WISER, adj., cjmp. wise, J 

.(Miser)—Spell of enforced ecO'| 
iiomy IS ap. to maKe many aj 
former spendthrift this. i 
i40-22Al 

A “spell" is but a limit .\i per-i 
iod and enforced economy*': 
by no means implies privat.on; 
or dc'Slitution Surely, there-! 
lore, iL would be gone too; 
far to sav that a spell of ei- 
forced economy is even apt toj 
make many former spend-' 
thrilt a M.ser. That svk h an 
experience is apt to make haul 
wiser seems indisputable. i 
(Mi.ser)—Rcsponsibihties ofRcn ; 
make a spendthrift this. j 
207-13 A; 

The spnedthrift and the miser! 
are poles apart. To chaogn 
from the one into the otner it! 
to go from one extreme to, 
another. We could no agree . 
therefore that responsibilities j 
so freciuontly as olteii makej 
a MISER of a spendthrifT j 
For a spendihr.ft merely tnl 
become WISER need be no-i 
thing like so orasric a chan-j 
jpe. and that resn^-nsib'litres| 
may well have such an aiTecI ■ 
we readily allowed. , 

(Mher)—Th? man wno foolish¬ 
ly squanders money in 
youth often becomes this 
laler. 303-4D 

(Miser)—Probably many a boss 
tends to give his emp'lovee'l 
impression that he is this 

445-22D 

.WISH, n., a desire, v. t.. to desire; 
to have a longing. ' 
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(Wise)—When we gel this we 
usually feel happier. 159-29A 

The Adiudication Committee 
attached particular significan¬ 
ce t<> the degree of frequency 
implied by the adverb ‘'usu¬ 
ally”. They questioned whe¬ 
ther it could be said that we 
usually feel happier vvnen we 
either “gel wise" in tne res¬ 
tricted colloquial sense. When 
we “get wise’ to the fact 
that someime whom we regar¬ 
ded as a true friend is a fal¬ 
se friend are we fne happier 
fo»" OLii* knowledge? Countless 
other instances could be aiio- 
ted in which we fail to feel 
happier when we ‘ get wise.” 
The Commiuce reasoned si¬ 
milarly about th3 pnrase in 
its broader sens5J. i.e. the ac- 
ouiiemenc ot wisdom general¬ 
ly. which they thought usual¬ 
ly brings philos )phv rather 
than happine.^s. Wish was 
held to be the apter solution 
bo'^ause it was felt that we 
usually wish for things that 
will make us hapipler. 

(Fish)—It is a common and 
transparent weakness in con¬ 
certed people to this cons 'an¬ 
ti v f‘>r compliments. 1G8-31A 

The Committee- leadilv agreed 
that a constant WISH for 
compliments is common in 
conceited p?ople. We likewise 
agreed tihal this weakness 
can be detected through coun¬ 
tless signs by thrse who take 
the trouble to study them. 
But tb wi-h for compliments 
and fish for them are two 
very different things. To fish 
is to take active s^eos to gra¬ 
tify tho wish—such as, in 
this case*, to ask somebody 
whether he doesn’t think you 
are a fine fellow! We sp3edi- 
ly rejected the sugges* io.i that; 
it is common for conceited 
people constantly to fish for 
complime its, and felt that 
the adjec i\e constantli/ 
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would have exaggerated with 
FISH as the solution. 

(Wise)—How long it takes one 
to get this often depends on 
one’s own ability. 193-6D 

On the one hand, if ability is 
interpreted as meaning ment¬ 
al faculty in the widest sense 
then the time it takes one to 
get WISE must virtually al¬ 
ways in the last resort depend 
on one’s ability. On the other 
hand, if ability is interpreted 
as cleverness or skill in the| 
narrower sense, then surely' 
it is, to say the least, debata-j 
ble whether the time it takes! 
one to get wise depends soi 
frequently as often on one’s' 
ability. We felt that WISH; 
made an apt solution with! 
ability interpreted in either j 
sense. The time it takes onej 
to get a wish may often bei 
dictated bv fortui'ous circum-i 
stances, but clearly it also - 
ofteri depends on one’s abiiit.v. 

(Fish)—Women this for compU-; 
ments even more than meni 
do! 270-26A i 

It was largely on the words | 
ei'en more than men do that, 
we based our decison here.; 
They clea^-ly implied that 
men generally are much given 
to doing whatever the Solu¬ 
tion denoted. We could not 
agree that men generally are 
much given to fishing for [ 
mpliments. Swift wro^e that i 
‘love of flattery, in most men! 
proceeds from the mean opi-j 
nion they have of themselve.'>. 
in women from the contrary;* 
But the man is vain—^perhaps 
little less so than woman!— 
onr manlv sense of fair play 
did not allow us to auestion. 
Whereas, however, femininel 
deed, did Disraeli call it that 
divine gift which makes wo-| 
man charming?, masculine 
vanity ia a thing man will' 
not tolerate in his own sex—? 


or, rather, in his fellows!! 
Wherefore he must conceal it. 
And what with this taboo and 
the fact that he lacks the 
guile of woman to fish for 
compliments subtl.y, with his 
purpose hidden, he is no great: 
fisher for compliments. That 
he wishes for them vei^y 
much, however, we blushing- 
l.y conceded, only consoling 
ourselves with the reflection 
that women wish lor thena. 
even more. 

(Dish)—Most of us can think 
of one which we would rather 
have than any other. ,303-25D 

(Dish)—Many a this is denied 


us b.y the war. 308-20A 

(Dish, Fish)—Good husband 

seldom ridicules .made by 

his wife. 408-27A 


We thought it reasonable to un¬ 
derstand WISH in this con¬ 
text as being an expressed 
desiie for something. And 
while we agree that a gooct 
husband is less likel.y to ri¬ 
dicule a wish made b.y his; 
wife, we thought that a hus¬ 
band who 7iever does so» 
would be not merely a goodi 
husband—he would be a pa¬ 
ragon! In our view, seldom 
linked better with this Solu¬ 
tion. After all, the wish may 
be a far-fetched one, such as, 
“I wish we had all the money 
in the world.” On the other 
other, we thought that a good 
husband more frequently than 
seldom makes fijm of a DISH 
made by his wife. Remember, 
the Clue did not say that he 
does it in the presence of 
strangers. And how often is 
“burnt offering” the family 
joke! 

[WISHES, n.. pi. wish. 

(Riches)—Many ambitious men 
•have gained theirs by sheer 
hard work. 46-23A 

(Dishes)-r-Eagerly anticipated 
ones often prove disappoint¬ 
ing when realised. 
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(Dishes)—Good ones are sel-] 
dom unwelcome. 257-18D, 
Clearly anybody who consider-! 
ed DISHES the best answei j 
here can never have been aj 
sea-sickpassenger; Apart; 
loom this obvious illustration! 
there ace many good dishes | 
wnich are unwelcome to oeo-i 
pie who have a delicate d ges-, 
tion. As for WISHES we thou-j 
ght it a simple truism that! 
good ones are seldom unw'el- 
<-ome. The only good wishes | 
that are likely to oe rec eveu! 
coldly are those from people; 
whoni one dislikes and which.; 
after* all, are comparatively 
seldom profierea. 

(Dishes)—Fathers often think 

mothers pa.y too much atten-| 
tlon to children’s these. 

401-18A 

WIT, n., knowle dge g?od se se.. 
talent the power of savmgi 
a pointed or clever thing wito 
a touch of the humorous, a 
person noted for his wit. 
♦(Wet)—Rotting sometimes re¬ 
veals traces of. 35-20D 

(Wet)—Company of such a par*; 
son is apt to be ex’remelv 
Irving at times! 105-32D 

In considering such phrasas, of- • 
ten so significant, as *‘apt to” 
and “at times” and weighing- 
them against the adiectivej 
••extremely” I wonder how 
many solvers overlooked the 
note of exclamation. To my; 
mind it was the deciding! 
factor in the Clue. The collo-j 
auialism Wet arplies to one; 
wbo is a triflle backward 1 
mentiallv or has a particular | 
bee in his bonnet. That thej 
company of such a person Isj 
apt to be extremely trying; 
at times has nothmg in thej 
nature of a sensation about i*. 
Such a comment about a loit 
on the other hand, may well 
occasson some surprise, which 
was Indicated by the exclam¬ 
ation mark. As to the truth 
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of the statement it will ] 
think, be conceded that unlesi 
one’s mood is properly att-u 
ned to it the company of i 
wit can be intensely .larring 
There are times when tht 
presence of a quiet and sod 
thing personality is Infiniteb. 
preferable to that of a lively 
and sparkling mind. 

(Wig)—That of many an elder 
ly man makes him seem ver’. 
much younger. lOO-ilO.'i 

(Win)—Dull indeed is the per 
son who derives no pleasuu 
from this. 166-1 

It would be ridiculous to co i 
tend that a pors »n who auri 
ves no pleasure from a uyv 
must consequently be dull 
The value of a win is gover 
ned by Its relative imporian 
ce to the winned and then 
are numerous trifling and co¬ 
mmonplace accomplishments 
which fall into the categor’. 
of wins, but w’hich are ol 
no importance whatever T'^ 
those who experience them 
Furthermore, man.v a win i': 
life proves to be what is ter¬ 
med a pyrrih’c victory, i. e 
a victory which proves mom 
costlv or brings more bitter¬ 
ness than defeat. Again there 
ai*e certain games and coni 
ests in w'hich booby prize 1 *= 
awarded tr) the person who.sG 
ineptitude excels the Inept tu 
de of all the other losers. The 
winners of such awards can¬ 
not be reckoned dull if ♦h'v 
derive no pleasure from theif 
accomplishment. With regar<l 
to WI’T. which could be inter¬ 
preted either as a lively in¬ 
telligence, the Committee ieV 
that at least it would be bro 
adly true to say that a persor 
who derive.s no pleasure from 
this agreeable attribute oi 
entertaining person must in¬ 
deed be insensitive, to the 
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point of dullness. Note that 
only the straighti-forward 
word and its meanings were 
implicit in the compleced Clue 
consequently no qualified 
definitions such as malicious, 
spiteful or vindictive wit had 
to be considered. 

(Wet)—Person whom many re¬ 
gard as merely this is some¬ 
times highly intellectual. 

232-llA 

Wit formerly meant wise man 
but by common usage it has 
come to mean witty person. 
And clearly this was the sen¬ 
se in which it was intended 
to be understood here, since 
one would not talk of a per¬ 
son being m^rel.y a wise man. 
By these reflections we came 
to the conclusion that merely 
was in itself a pointer, appl.v 
ing to WIT much more aotly 
than it did to WET, Continu¬ 
ing, we agreed that someti¬ 
mes a highly intellectual man 
is not wldety known as such. 
Perhaps the subjects in whi¬ 
ch he specializes are of imme¬ 
diate interest, or understand¬ 
able, to only a select c rcle. 
Even so, however, he can sel¬ 
dom cause many to regard 
him as being wet, or silly. 
But if they are unable to ap¬ 
preciate his highly intellect¬ 
ual qualities many people 
may well form an opinion on 
glimpses of him socially, par¬ 
ticularly through his conver¬ 
sation. And believing that 
highly intellectual people are 
often witty, we felt that WIT 
furnished an outstandingly 
apt Solution. 

<W'in)—At times many of us 
keenly env.y a person his this. 

247-13A 

(Hit) — Satirical this swms 
to appeal more to men than 
to women. 225-15D 

(Hit, Fit. Lit)—Man who is this 
usually reflects it in bis con¬ 
versation. 281-25D 
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Debating this Clue we were of 
the opdnion that whereas a 
man who is HIT, FIT. or LIT 
might well sometimes reflect 
it in his manner or demean¬ 
our there were no grounds 
for asserting that any of tho¬ 
se three in which he might 
be is usually reflected in his 
conversaltUm. Many a man 
who is HIT, i. e.. who has suf¬ 
fered some blow of misfortu¬ 
ne, reveals no trace of it in 
conversation; while many a 
man who is FIT often gives 
one the contrary Impression 
from what he says; As for 
the man who is LIT, i.e. 
slightly drunk, one might con¬ 
cede that he sometimes, or 
perhaps even often, reflects 
It in his conveisatlon, but 
cer.ainly not so often as usu¬ 
ally. A WIT is a man who is by 
nature gifted with ready hu¬ 
mour, and is defined in the 
dictionaries as a person "who 
calks wittily” and "who has 
keen perception of the ludi¬ 
crous and can express it neat¬ 
ly.'' We therefore, considered 
this Solution by far the most 
apt here. 

(Kit)—Most men consider that 
masculine this seldom beco¬ 
mes a woman. 291-32D 

Do niosft men consider that 
masculine attire seldom beco¬ 
mes a woman? In these days 
of uniforms and utility suits 
for women we strongly doub¬ 
ted it. Such kit indeed often 
enhances the essential femi- 
nlneness of a woman wearer, 
lending her an attraction whi¬ 
ch manv men find piquant. 
Has WIT any gender? We 
thought it has. since commor'.- 
ly one hears certain humor¬ 
ous commeqts and witticisms 
described as 'typically femi¬ 
nine* or ‘typically masculine*. 
It is generally conceded-that 
average man does not greatly 
care for the type of womaa 
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who has a masculine-mina i 
since he regaras her as a so- | 
mewhat unnatural phenomc- i 
non and is consequently apL j 
to teei at a disadvantage wltn | 
her. In other words, while ne j 
may admire her ability to j 
argue and view life’s prob- 
lems like a man, he does not | 
think such ability becomes I 
her as a woman. In fact ihe ' 
average man has much the i 
same distaste for a masculine 
type of woman as the avera- j 
ge woman has for an eifemi- j 
nate man. From which reflec- ! 
tions we thought it could j 
fairly be contended that most ' 
men do consider vjd >wYv\- \ 
ch is ot a typically mascul nc 
character seldom becomes 
a woman. 

(Fit, Hit;—To be this is some¬ 
thing to be proud of. 29iS-41A 

Te be FIT is something to 
happy about and grateful for, . 
but surely not proud oj. Wne- i 
tlier being a liiT is some¬ 
thing to be pioud of depends . 
oil what kind of a hit and 
with whom, For instance, a 
traitor from the Allies might 
be a hit with the Nazis, and 
a cold-blooded murderous ; 
gangster might be a hit with ' 
nis associaies. We recognized | 
that it seamed debatable whe- ' 
ther being a WIT is some- : 
thing to be proud of, sinc’e 
It might be argued mat to be | 
proud of being a wit would . 
amount to being conceited 
about it. But in such circum- 1 
stances pride does not neces¬ 
sarily connote inordinate self¬ 
esteem, we thought. To pos¬ 
sess an accomplishment or 
talent that is not common¬ 
place is something of which 
anyone may justly b? proud. 
a"d read in conjunction with 
WIT the Clue stated no mo-e 
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than that. We would agree | 
that to be a wit, or for that] 
matter to be unusually out-^ 
standingly accomplished la, 
any way, is certainly nothing!= 
to be immodestly proud of. / 

(Fit, Hit) —Being this usually;^ 

helps to give person measuref 
of self-confidence. .309-4D1 

Being FIT, we considered j 
alioays at least helps to givei 
a person a measure ol! 
confidence, for eve!i the pc -1 
son deficient in solf-conridciu e I 
feels more assurance when he | 
is hale than when he is un-| 
well. Being a HIT. loo, must J 
alv/ays help to give a perso^i } 

dei-.C' m Wte partVeuVav 
in which he is a hit. It do.' 
not necessarily follow, how 
ever, that bemg a hit in on* 
sphere always or even usu 
ally hellos to give a persr 
sel’’-confidence in all othe 
undertakings or situations 
We thought, therefoi'e. tha 
HIT was an unsali factoi 
Alternative here. To be 
WIT means to be gifted wit' 
a lively intelligence and w 
thought that such an altribut 
does more often than not hcl 
To give a person a measure c 
self-confidence. 

(Kit)—Pleasing fhis can d 
much to make a woman 
social success. 310-22. 

The issue here hung on th 
word much. That pleasin 
KIT, or dress can do a certai 
amount to make a woman 
social success we did nc 
doubt; but to say it can ct 
much was in our opinion gc 
Ing too far. A pleasing WI' 
is surely a more Importar 
factor, being a particular! 
valuable asset for both a hof 
tess and a guest. 

(Kit)—Generally sneaking me 
are more tolerant than wome 
of vulgar this. 323-39-^ 
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It is questionable, we thought, 
whetner men are more toler¬ 
ant than women of vulgar 
clothes, i.e. KIT. There is 
Intle, If any, evidence to 
support such a contention 
and our opinion was thaii 
men are no more tolerant of! 
vulgarly clad males than j 
are women of vulgarly dres-j 
sed females. In their views; 
of female attire m-ri are per-; 
haps more tolerant than! 
women, but the latter are! 
also often more tolerant than; 
men In their views on men’s; 
dress. WIT, in our view, was: 
Vcve beV.er Solution here, for 
\t can scarccAy he disputed 
that men exchange and cnloy 
vulgar lokes and anecdotes 
which find favour with com¬ 
paratively few women. 

(Win)—How often does this 
elude us when we try uiu 
hardest to achieve if, 

338-19A 


( (Hit)—Malicious th.s is difficult 
to endure with patience. 

397-28A 

WITLESS, adj., lacking wits, silly. 

(Witness)—Easily tripped up by 
counsel in cross-examination. 

I MOD 

As counsel for the defence of 
witless may I say that it 
seems to me to be beyond dis¬ 
pute that a witless i.e. a 
thoughtless person very soon 
finds himself tripped up in 
cross-examination. O.i the 
other hand witness is a broad 
term embracing anybody and 
everybody who may be put in 
a Witness Box. And it is well- 
known that there axe innume¬ 
rable cases in which a witness 
proves to be absolutely un¬ 
shakable in croos-examina- 
nation. 

WITS n. pi., uur. 

(Wins) — Inveterate gamblers 
frequently seem to lose 


The Committee were not pre-| 
pared to accept the discourag-. 
ing assumption suggested here! 
mat a WIN so frequently' 
eludes us when we try oui ' 
hardest to achieve it. If thai, 
were so. they reasoned, those, 
most deserving of victory' 
would be denied their reward | 
more frequently than "thev j 
are. Wit stood in a differem, 
category, the committee felt | 
because as a rule wit is inhe- j 
rent rather than acquired, j 
and must How with the ease; 
of that is natural to a person i 
As a rule, the more we strive j 
after it the more lik^v it Is! 


theirs! 103-22A 

The words “seem to” would 
have plainly revealed the 
weakness of wins. Invete¬ 
rate gamblers do not merely 
**seem to” lose their win¬ 
nings, they manifestly and 
frequentl.y d > lose them. If 
they did not they would 
scarcely merit the descrip¬ 
tion ‘gamblers’. On the 
other hand we cannot say 
that they do lose the r w.ts, 
although to those of us who 
are not af licted with the 
fever of betting on spBCula- 
tion, the recklessness of inve¬ 
terate gamblers does some- 


to elude us. because our 
words are laboured. Did not 
Moliere write that the Im- ■ 
promptii is truly the touch¬ 
stone of wit? 

(Sin, Win)—Few of us have not 
derived pleasure from this 
at sometime or other. 339-28D 


times seem to indicate a tem¬ 
porary loss of their in its. 

ITTY, adj., smartly funny, full 
of wit. 

(Pithy)—^This kind of after- 
dinner speech is usually 
warmly appreciated by audi¬ 
ence. 141-38A 
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Pithy means forcible, strong, 
energetic. Such a speech may 
be on a heavy, uninteresting, 
or controversial subject, with 
nothing to Lghten it. Surely, 
therefore, one is hardly justi¬ 
fied in going so far as to say 
that a pithy aiter-dinner 
speech is usually warmly ap¬ 
preciated. Unless it were in 
questionable taste (which 
contingency was adeouatelj^ 
provided for bv the adverb 
‘usually’) a witty speech how¬ 
ever, is well calculated to 
be highly entertaning for the 
majority of listeners, especi¬ 
ally when delivered after 
dinner. 

WIVES, n. pL. wife. 

fWires)—Clearly part men fron 
their money. 8-2D 

(Wines)—^Wise men choose 
these carefully. 40-25D 

(Wiles, Wites)—These are cons¬ 
picuous in many divorce 
suits. 82-2 9D 

Wites means blames, reproaches 
necessarily conspicuous, at 
least by implications, in all 
divorce suits. Wiles figure 
in not only divorce but in 
most forms of litigation. Com¬ 
paratively seldom, however, 
are they conspicuous, I sub¬ 
mit, being often apparent 
only to the discerning. The 
alternative Wives was suscep¬ 
tible to no such criticism and 
was my confident choice. 
(Wiles)—How difficult to cope 
with are truly feminine ones! 

127-34A 

Some solvers thought that 
Wires was automatically rul¬ 
ed out by the adjective 
'feminine’ (which they read 
‘female’) in the Clue. They 
reasoned that all wives must 
necessarily be feminine. 
These solvers overlooked the 
subtler meaning of the ad- 
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Jective when applied to a per- ^ 
son. Then it means that the^l 
person possesies in a marked 
degree characteristics popu- i 
larly regarded as peculiarly 
feminine. The adjective ’mas¬ 
culine* is similarly applied i 
to women. Now the Clue ' 
generalised in its observation | 
on whatever the correct solu- ^ 
tion denoted and the wordsii 
‘how difficult’. with the I 
necessary exclamation mark 1 
at the end of the sentence, ' 
were very emphatic. Wi? e$ 
seemed therefore the aptcr 
solution because it embrace:! , 
all the wiles of a truly femi¬ 
nine woman and that enigma 
herself into the bargain. On 
the other hand, many an 
obviously (yet trul.y) femi¬ 
nine wile may not be so very 
difficult to cope wiIH. if only 
by reason of its transparency 
Thus, with Wiles as the solu¬ 
tion the positive and emphati( 
statement would have been 
less justified. 

(Wines)—As a rule are all the 
better for being handled 
gently. 343-22A 

(Live*^)—Many men might b? 
much happier they studied 
their these a little more. 

394-17D 

(Wiles)—Men whose success Is 

largel.y due to their .are 

often slow to admit it. 

403-9D ^ 

WOE, n., sorrow, gr:ef, calamity. 

(Foe)—To overcome this often | 
calls for supreme courage. 

55-15A 

I rejected foe because whilst 
it sometimes calls for ‘sup¬ 
reme courage’ to attack or 
defend oneself against a foe 
it is ordinary conrage_ backed J 
bv sufficient strength and 
ability which is required to 
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*overco7nc** an enemy. But 
to overcome woe, which is a 
state of mental anguish and 
misery does often call for 
a supreme effort of will. 
Often the most courageous 
person finds it difficult not to 
abandon life itself when 
suffering intense anguish oi 
mind. 

(Foe)—Husband’s this is usual¬ 
ly a faithful wife’s also. 

256-23A 

(Foe)—How often does a man 
suffer his worst this in 
silence! 268-31A 

We felt that men like to talk 
about their woes and their 
foes (particularly the foes 
that cause them to suffer), 
either to gh’e vent to their 
feelings or to seek sympathy 
or both— 7inlesfi thrre is a 
stronger reason tor keeping 
silent, such as a sense of de¬ 
licacy or of shame, or the 
fact that the suffering entail¬ 
ed is too great. Now in the 
case of a FOE, we reasoned, 
there is much less likelv to 
be any such reason for keep¬ 
ing silent than in the case o' 
a WOE (as distinct from a 
foe). Instnnccs of a man 
suffering his worst woe in 
silenoe eosilv to ou^' 

minds. Grief in bereavement, 
retribution for dishonourable 
conduct, pride humbled . . 

(Foe)—We are apt to feel some 
contempt for person who 
makes no cfTort to overcome 
his this. 31.3-22A 

(Foe)—UsLiallv the keener one’s 
sense of humour the bette'* 
is one able to cope with o^e ' 
.341-35Dj 

(Foe)—Formidable this often [ 
exists only in one’s mind, so| 
to snenk. 352-36 A j 

In assessing the merits of thei 
two Alternatives here, we! 
remarked that, strictly speak-! 
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ing, a woe is abstract or in¬ 
tangible, whereas a foe is con¬ 
crete or tangible. We there¬ 
fore felt that a WOE is more 
likely to exist only in one’s 
mind so to speak: and. hence, 
that this Alternative made 
the better Solution. We 
thought it was underrating 
•human intelligence to say 
that a FOE. and a formidable 
one at that, so frequently as 
often exists only in one’s 
mind so to sneak. 

(Foe)—Many a man is apt to 
be foolishly contemptuous of 
a feminine this. 374-30D 

Of a feminine FOE? Rather 
would we say that, compared 
with a feminine foe. many a 
man might regard a mascu¬ 
line one as practically a 
friend! On the other hand 
consider, if you are a man, 
the usual masculine attitude 
towards a peculiarly feminine 
WOE. such as that of the 
woman who steps into a pud¬ 
dle while wearing new shoes 
or who has her prett’est dress 
soaked bv a sudden down¬ 
pour. I say if you are a man, 
hecauFC tlif* mascuhne atti¬ 
tude to which I allude may 
well be unexpressed! We 
♦hough* that m^ny a man is 
foolishly apt to be cont'^mptu- 
ous of such woes, and foolish¬ 
ly so. because they are very 
real to wonaen. And who 
among men shall sav that 
feminine values are false? 

(Poe)—As a rule women tend 
to regard one less seriously 
than do men. 377-31D 

‘When hunter meets with hus¬ 
band, each confirms the 
other’s tale—the female of 
the species is more deadly 
than the male.* Whether or 
not woman is really the pri¬ 
mitive creature her detractera 
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avow, it is widely accepted 
that as an enemy she Is 
usually more bitter and more 
ruthless than a man. Cer¬ 
tainly we could no: agree that 
as a rule women tend to re¬ 
gard a FOE less seriously 
than do men. Perhaps some 
of you recalled Clues of the 
past in comments on which 
1 stressed woman's proneness 
to exaggerate certain woes. 
But those Clues referred to 
peculiarly feminine woes, 
whereas this Clue referred 
by implication^ to woes in 
general. Reading WOE in 
this comprehensive sense, we 
felt it to be a good Solution. 
Can it be denied that usually 
women have more pa ience 
and greater powers of endu¬ 
rance, are more longsuffering 
and more practical, than 
men? Perhaps those qualities 
(and all the other qualities 
associated with the part 
woman plays in the world) 
spring from her mission in 
life as wife and mother, 
as helpmate and com- 
f o r t e r. Be that as 
it may. When man is in the 
slough of despond how often 
it woman who consoles him 
as she consoles the crarllod 
babe—and with intuition 
rather than with logic helps 
him to recognise disaster for 
the imposter that it is! 

KFoe)—^Their having the same 
this usually tends to draw 
people closer together 

378-15D 

Our criticism of FOE was that 
a common fo? van ably 
tends to draw people closer 
together — perhaps because 
such a nisjiace . obviously 
calls for united action, as in 
time of war and piarticularlv 
when a count»-v is invaded. 

' We felt that WOE agreed bet- 
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ter with the word usually in 
the Clue, because having the 
same woe might not even 
tend to draw people closer 
together. Think of bereave- 
meait, poverty, unemployment 
—woes shared by so many— 
which do not have such an 
effect. 

(Foe)—How often does it seem 
that woman is man’s natural 
this! 386-5D 

The exclamatory how often im¬ 
plied very often. And we felt 
it would be going too far to 
say that very often it seem> 
that woman is man’s natural 
FOE. We thought the state¬ 
ment completed by WOE 
more justified. And if you 
don’t think so, just listen to 
the average man—be he hus¬ 
band, lover or unattached on 
the subject of woman! 

(Foe, Joe)—Man in love with 
girl is usually anxious to rid 

her of any - she may 

have 428-13A 

(Foe, Joe)—The younger we 
are the less likely we are to 
have one 445-13 A 

WOES, n. pi. woe. 

(Foes)—Some are impossible to 
overcome. 5-lOD 

(Foes)—He is a poor-spirited 
person who puts up no fight 
against these. 113-21D 

I submit that the statement 
made with the rejected alter¬ 
native would have been op¬ 
posed to the teachings of 
some of the greatest philoso¬ 
phers the world has known. 
There are many foes against 
whom a person r^^^y refuse 
to fight without giving just 
grounds for being called 
poor-spirited. Some foes it is 
wiser to ignore: others, par¬ 
ticularly those weaker than 
oneself, can often be won 
over as loyal friends bv large- 
hearted gesture. Having re- 
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gard to the positive nature 
of the Clue, therefore. Foes 
seemed untenable as the 
solution. Woes, on the 
other hand, was in my opi- : 
riion proof against all possible | 
criticism. Poor-spirited means ' 
timid or cowardly and never i 
is this weakness more clearly | 
evidenced than when a man ' 
fails to put up any fight j 
against his woes, j 

(Noes. Foes)—Determined suitor i 
seldom allows these to dis- j 
courage him deeply. 128-29D : 

The latter seemed to be the 
least apt, for surely such I 
foes belong to the bygone i 
age of chivalry. In the state- : 
ment completed by Noes. I j 
suggest, ‘seldom ’would have - 
exaggerated the infreauency | 
of the occurrence. Admitted- i 
ly. when a woman savs ‘no’ ' 
she often means ‘perhaps’, if | 
not ‘yes’. But. on the other ! 
hand, repeated ‘noes’ spoken : 
in unmistakably frigid tones ; 
and accompanied by a mar- . 
ke.U.y cold demeanour must | 
as a rule deeply discourage . 
even the most determined « 
suitor. And it is far from 
rare ^hat such a suitor i.«s so ' 
disdained. On the other 
hand. Woes meaning troubles, 
adversities envisaged diffi¬ 
culties freauentiv excerenced 
by a suitor and which are ( 
seldom calculated to discou¬ 
rage him deepl.v if he is deter¬ 
mined in hig purpose. Lack 
of money, for instance, and 
what might be regarded as 
social or class disabilities. 

'(Foe.*!)—Often ♦he man who has 
manv these is his own worst 
enemv 136-14D 

Little argument i*? called to 
iustify the solution Woe«?. 
There is a tvpe of person, all 
too commonly met with, wh-* 
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is for ever full of trouble. It 
does not need very great 
powers of perception to see 
that oftentimes such a per¬ 
son’s mental attitude towards 
life is largely the cause of 
his woes. They may not be 
meiely imaginary; by dwel¬ 
ling on and so magnifying 
what was once a normal share 
of human trouble, he may 
•have cultivated a defeatist, 
pessimistic outlook on life 
which causes him to be 
obsessed with fatal fears 
of failure from the outset of 
einy undertaking. Thus. His 
life may provide an illustra¬ 
tion of the truth, so aptly ex¬ 
pressed by Shakesneare. that 
to mourn a mischief that 
■•^ast and gone is the next wav' 
to draw new mischief on.’ On 
the other hand having many 
foes by no means implies 
that a mnn is his own worst 
enemy. He may well be 
ambitious and have a forceful 
character. Some of the mos'^ 
successful m^n in the world 
have manv foes made in the 
achieving of sneoess, i<* not 
as the result of it. 

(Foes) — Given sufficient 
strength of character a man 
ran usually get the better of 
his. 148-36A 

The Adjudication Committee 
felt that more than strength 
of character is required to get 
the better of his foes. There 
are other considerations, such 
a.q brains, money and perso¬ 
nal influence. How often 
is it the case that strength 
of character is unaccompa¬ 
nied bv anv great intellectual 
powers? What therefore if 
the foes are clever? The 
greatbear^e'^ may well be 
simple-minded. their foe^ 
unscrupulous and cunningr 
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Reasoning along these lines 
the committee passed on to 
woes and found it markedly 
apter. A man’s woes are 
largely of his own making. 
He may not be able to get 
bet'ter of his enemies but by 
exerting sufficient will power 
he can refrain from grieving 
over the fact. 

(Foes)—Happy-go-luckv people 
never seem to have anv 
these. 188-26A 

(Foes, Noes)—When denressed. 
we are apt to exaggerat? 
their significance. 216-32A j 

(Foes)—;Those of his youth ! 
sometimes overshadow per- j 
son’s whole life. 235-13A i 

I 

Here again was a clear-cut ! 
problem of cause and eilect; ■ 
and it was the profoundness ; 
ot the effect, namely, in the ! 
overshadowing of a person’s 
whole life on which we bas- i 
ed our decision. As a rule t 
the foes of a youth are mere- ' 
ly youths themselves and con- I 
sequently have but limited ■ 
powers. Perhaps the chief , 
foe of many a person’s youth, 
was the school bully, but ui 
later years even he has had | 
far less scope than fonnerly. 
On the other hand WOES, 
which could be taken to ; 
embrace FOES envisaged all j 
the trials and tribulations ' 
that may be suffered by a | 
youth. Including sickness, i 
parental cruelty or neglect i 
and destitution. Admittedly 1 
time and experience are; 
great healers, particularly of | 
iniury suffered in a person’s j 
youth; even the worst 1 

ordeals of those early days I 
though they may greatly 
influence a person’s character 
do not often overshadow his 
whole life. 3\it iti our Judg¬ 
ment, sometimes they do. 


(Foes)—People given to moan¬ 
ing and self-pity seem t) 
have a lot of imaginary 
these. 283-1OA 

In this Clue seem to have and 
imaginary these, togelhf r 
with the absence of any qua¬ 
lifying adverb such as often, 
so?netimes. usually were iu 
our view clear pointers to the 
Solution WOES. It mav Iv 
that many people given i * 
moaning and self-pity d) 
actually have a lot of real 
troubles, but to persons more 
normally constituted such 
people give the impressioi 
of being unduly pessimist k' 
and a prey to exaggerated 
fears. They seem to imagine 
themselves dogged bv a pecu¬ 
liarly malignant ill-f irturie 
WOES, we considered, accord¬ 
ed aptly with the generali*na¬ 
tion made: whereas FOES, 
we thought, did not, since 
relatively few people given 
to moaning and self-pity give 
one the hnpression that thev 
have a lot of enemies, edher 
real or imaginary. More¬ 
over, leaving aside thi.<? 
objection. FOES could w.?ll b:r 
embraced by WOES 
(Foes)—Alas ! how often, does 
success bring a man new 

these. 287-14D 

(Foes)—Most of us are apt 
to underrate other people’s 
these. 

295-28P 

(Foes)—Wc are usually more 
interested in our own than in 
other people’s 370-30A 

(Foes)—We usually avoid 
peoole whose these arc 

their chief topic. 

387-16P 

(Foes)—Usually more harm¬ 
ful when hidden, 397-27.A 
**My grief lies all within; and 
these external manners of 
laments are merely shadows 
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to the unseen grief that 
swells with silence in the 
tortured soul”, Mote that 
phrase, swells silence! Thus 
nearly four centuries ago 
Shakespeare, througn Ham¬ 
let, anticipated moderii 
psychologists on the harm¬ 
ful elfects of bottling up one’s 
troubles. But who can doub- 
the beneficial ettect of dis¬ 
cussing one’s WOES with 
friends-provided, of course, 
that one does it within 
reason? A man who keeps 
his troubles to himself may 
brood over and magnify 
them to such an extent that 
he is imbued with a defeatist 
pessimistdc outlook. We 
thought FOES was less apt 
here because so much would 
depend on the nature of the 
foes and their powers. Pro¬ 
bably most successful men ! 
In the world have many 
foes—of whose existence 
thev may not even be aware! 
Such foes niay be more- 
harmful because they are ‘ 
hidden, but only if they ha?.^e 
the power to harnil 

WOMAN, n., fern of man, adult 
human female. 

(Roman)—Civilisation has bc- 
nefitted incalculably by the 
influence of many a noble 
one. « • 46-23D 

(Roftian)—Early history of 
Englan4 recorded the history 
of many a wise one. 

152-16D 

The Adiudication Committee 
took “England” as distinct 
from ‘Britain’ to be the key¬ 
board. It was Britain that the 
Romans, influenced so pro¬ 
foundly/ England as suc^i 
did not arise until after the 
Invasion of the country bv 
ttie Angles, from whom En¬ 
gland took its name. The 
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pnrase “early history of En» 
giand*^ was felt to emorace a 
aufllciently long period tO' 
justify the adjective •many’’ 
as applied to W o m a n. 
Rowena, Saxon wife of Vor- 
legern, was one wise womaa 
whose influence is recorded, 
ed, Alfred the Great’s Mo¬ 
ther, Osburga, was another. 
WONDER, v. i., to feel as- 
tonishment or surprise. 

(Fonder, Ponder)—^Unreasona¬ 
ble parental opposition is apt 
to make young lovers this. 

129-22A 

(Ponder)i—Capricious women 
often cause men to this. 

179-16D 

(Ponder)—The more we learn 
of human nature the more it 
makes us this. 183-17A 

PONDER means weigh mental¬ 
ly, think over. In the pro¬ 
nouns we and us there was 
an implied reference to peo¬ 
ple in general. The Commit¬ 
tee questioned whether it 
can be said in this sense that 
the more we learn of human 
nature the more we ponder. 
Muc^ depends on our intel¬ 
lectual standards, on whether 
we desire to increase our 
knowledge or understanding 
of human nature. On the 
other hand it was felt that 
one might confldentlv sav of 
people genera-llv (including 
those who. incidentally pon¬ 
der) that the more they learri 
of human nature the more it 
makes them wonder, this 
word meaning merely feel 
surprise. 

(Ponder)—Our capacity to ... 
seems to diminish as we* 
grow old. 407-21A 

WOO, v. i., ask in marriage. 

(Boo, Coo)—Even the most care¬ 
ful men tend to be extrava¬ 
gant when they do this. 

302-35A. 
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,WOO. V. i., ask in marriage. 

(Coo)—Sisters! Remember that 
men the savages, are usually 
gentle when they...! 408-14D 
WOODS, n., collections of trees, 
timber. 

(Words)—craftsman in these 
chooses them very carefully. 

197-28A 

WOOL, n.. fleece. 

i(Wood)—Exported in rough 
state. 3-6A 

(Wood)—Helps to keep some 
animals and many human be¬ 
ings warm. 43-27D 

WORD, n., a spoken utterance, a j 
message, command, tidings, I 
discussion. I 

(Ward)—Exaggerated attenti¬ 
on is often paid to that of a 
wealthy man. 48-14A 

(Work)—WastJer can seldom be 
trusted to stick to that which 
he’s given. H3-13D 

(Work)—Severe this sometimes 
helps to reform young slack¬ 
er. 134-lD 

In the first place, severe work 
Is an odd phrase. However, 
if it is accepted as English 
then it can only be taken to 
mean work that is a severe 
strain. Now the Clue gave n«> 
grounds for presuming that 
the young slacker was forced 
to do his best with, and stick 
at. such work. And failing 
any compulsioa, surely in the 
vast majority of cases he 
would strive no harder than 
was his wont. Indeed, he mi¬ 
ght well throw up his hands 
in dismay or shrug his shoul¬ 
ders with cynical indifferen¬ 
ce, and slack still more. Rea¬ 
soning along these lines the 
Committee thought that sel¬ 
dom rather than sometimes 
would thus have been called 
for in the Clue with Work a.s 
the solution. On the other 
hand. Word, besides making 
unQuestionably good English j 
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envisaged something much 
more definite and implied a 
salutary rebuke or reprimand. 
Accordingly, Word seemed the 
apter solution as being more 
consonant with the adverb 
“sometimes”. 

(Work)—As a rule man whose 
this is not valued has himself 
chiefly lo blame. 151-lD 

It was only reasonable 
to infer from the Clue 
that whatever the solu¬ 
tion denoted was not val¬ 
ued by people more or less m 
position of judge. For instan¬ 
ce, it would clearly be absurd 
to say that a man’s word is 
not valued because somebody 
to whom he is a perfect 
stranger refuses to believe 
something he says! The Ad¬ 
judication Committee decided 
that Word was an altogether 
apt solution because broken 
promises or assurances subse¬ 
quently disaproved are the re¬ 
ason a man’s word is not va¬ 
lued, and who will deny that 
as a rule he is himself chiefly 
to blame for these? On the 
other hand, whereas a man’s 
word not being valued is a 
definite stigma upon film, his 
Work not being valued may 
at worst but s gnify that he 
lacks talent. And can a man 
be justly held to blame for 
this? Moreover, his work mav 
be over the heads’ of his ivd- 
ges. Thus reaso-iing. the Com¬ 
mittee quest’oned whether It 
was warrantable to assert 
that with the frequency deno¬ 
ted by the phrase as a rule a 
man whose work i.s not val¬ 
ued is himself chiefly to bla¬ 
me. 

(Work)—As you yourself value 
yours so usually is ft valued 
by others. 178-22A 
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WORD 


Perhaps some competitors Im- j 
mediately chose WORD as j 
the solution here, because j 
they argued that this would , 
indeed be a golden age for j 
employees if their worK were ! 
paid for as they themselves ' 
value it. However, s^ich an ar- j 
gument was not quite appli -1 
cable because the verb used I 
in the Clue was value and ! 
one does not always pay for ’ 
a thing the price at which cne * 
values It! Nevertheless, re- i 
fleeting on the mariner in ' 
which most people overvalue 
their work, we were firmly 
convinced that it is by no 
means overvalued to the 
same extent by others. And 
so, despite the fact that many 
employers may actually value ‘ 
the work of employees at mo- • 
re than their salaries, we ne- . 
vertheless felt that the alter- , 
native WORK was open to , 
serious adverse criticism. On 
the other hand, whereas a , 
man’s work may well be fai 
below the value at which he j 
rates it. the same is by no i 
means so often true of his! 
word. Perhaps that is becau-! 
se if a man values his word 
he does not pledge it lightly, 
but only when he 
knows he can honour it. He 
thus sets his own limitations 
upon what he Is required to 
do which is seldom possible 
with hi.s work. 

(Work)—Boaster’s this is often 
unreliable. 258-15D 

(Work)—Usually the older we 
are the more importance we 
attach to our 268-14D 

Discretion is a quality usually 
acquired by exoerienefe in 
life (if it is acquired at all!) 
The older we are the more 
likely we are to possess it In 
some degree. And the Com 
mittee reasoned that inci den- 
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tally, the older we are the 
more importance do we usu-- 
ally attach to our WORD,, 
since valuing one’s word Is 
a large pare of discretion. 
Discussing the Alternative, 
WORK they compared the 

ambition of youth with the 
philosophy of old age—two- 
generalisations to which, par¬ 
ticularly the former, there 

are countless exceptions; but 
In each of which there is ne¬ 
vertheless a deal of truth. 
The Committee went on tf> 
think of the many young 

men who have resigned them- 
meri who take their work too 
seriously and of many other 
selves to their lot, being con¬ 
tent ti) jog along at the same 
easy pace uni 1 the end of 
the course. And with these 
reflections WORD was adjud¬ 
ged to be distinctly the better 
Solution. 

(Work)—Good this from boss 
often makes employee try to 
do better. 284-.35A 

(Work)—Painstaking craftsman 
usually appreciate good this. 

287-lD 

We could find nothing to quar¬ 
rel with in the statement that 
a painstaking craftsman usu¬ 
ally appreciates a good 
WORD. It is a somewhat trite 
observation, to be sure since 
It cannot be denied that most 
of us, whether painstaking 
craftsmen or f>therwise, usu¬ 
ally appreciate a word of 
that a painstaking craftsman, 
nraise or commendation. Tt 
might reasonably be artc^ed 
of occupation. But +he Clue 
did not limit the painstaking 
craftsman’*? appreciation, to 
his own field of occupation 
and thus, in relation to good 
WORK, invested him with a 
measure of application and 
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knowledge far beyond that 
of most crafsmen. The most 
skilled of painstaking crafts¬ 
men might well be quite in¬ 
capable of appreciating good 
work outside his own field. A 
painstaking writer, for instan¬ 
ce, might well be unable to 
distinguish between good and 
indifferent music. In other 
words, WORK was too loose- 
fitting and vague in its appli¬ 
cation to accord aptly with 
the statement made by the 
Clue. 

<Work)—^Probably most men 
still hold the view that wo¬ 
man’s this is less reliable 
than a man’s! 289-28A 

It is probable no doubt, that a 
large number of men hold the 
conviction that men’s WORK 
performed by women is less 
reliable than when perform¬ 
ed by men. But the. Clue was 
not restricted to this kind of 
work. What about the sphe¬ 
res of work which are essen¬ 
tially woman’s province, do¬ 
mestic occupations and the 
like? Moreover, what about 
some kinds of work outside 
that province, such as steno¬ 
graphy etc? We thought it 
very unlikely that most men 
hold the view that woman’s 
work in these fields is less 
reliable than a man’s. The 
probability denoted seemed 
to us much more applicable 
to woman’s WORD, in con¬ 
junction with which Alterna¬ 
tive the word still had much 
more point. For men have 
been prone to regard woman’s 
promises and pronounce¬ 
ments as fickle or at least lia¬ 
ble to capricious if not irra¬ 
tional amendment and alter¬ 
ation ! 

<Work)—Drunken person is sel¬ 
dom quite equal to difficult! 
this. 304-38A 


(Work)—We are usually ready, 
if necessary, to put in this to 
help a friend. 341-15D 

We may usually be ready, if un¬ 
necessary to put in work to 
help a friend if we have the 
time or it is otherwise rea¬ 
sonably posisble for us to do 
so. But the Clue contained no 
such stipulation as to our abi¬ 
lity to do the work, and it was 
for this reason that the Com¬ 
mittee preferred the Alterna¬ 
tive WORD. Whereas it may 
not be reasonably possible for 
us, to put in work to help a 
friend, it is much less unlikelv 
that we should be unable to 
put in a word to help him. 

(Work)—It’s usually hard to 
recover one’s faith in this of 
a person who has once badly 
abused that faith, 385-1 ID 

(Work)—A man’s children often 
suffer when his this is unreli¬ 
able. 402-29A 

Would it not be unduly restrai¬ 
ned to say that a man’s chil¬ 
dren only often suffer when 
his WORK is unreliable? Re¬ 
member, his income probably 
depends on his work—and his 
children on his income. We 
should have preferred usual- 
ly instead of often, with 
WORK as the Solution. We 
thought there was more to be 
said for WORD because of 
the wide allowance for cases 
to the contrary made bv 
often. Perhaps some competi¬ 
tors argued that when a 
man’s word is unreliable his 
children are as likely to suf¬ 
fer as when his work is unre¬ 
liable. But of how many men 
can it be truly said that their 
word is reliable in the fullest 
sense of the term? More¬ 
over. a man’s Income need 
not suffer if his word is unre¬ 
liable. 
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WORDED, p. p., word, expressed. 
(Worked)—Success of many big 
swindles depends largely on 
the manner in which they are 
this. 149-9D 

The success of virtually all big 
swindles depends largely o.:i 
the manner in which they are 
worked- The ‘many’ would 
thus have made an understa-! 
temerit of the sentence com-: 
pleted by worked. On the ^ 
o.her hand by no means allj 
swindles arc worded, like ai 
prospectus a business agree-j 
ment, or a written appeal.! 
Instance the sale by a swin-| 
dler in person of faked jewel-1 
lery or bogus shares. Suchi 
exceptions to a swindle being 
worded were properly allow¬ 
ed for by ‘many’. 

WORDS, n. pi., word. 

(Lords)—Many heard in Parlia¬ 
ment arc far from wise. 

44-35A 

(Works)—Some popular fiction 
writers produce prolific num¬ 
ber of these per year, 

49-25D 

(Woods)—Most poe‘s have a 
deep regard for beautiful ones. 

185-12D 


the greater Is one’s unfamilia- 
rity with the longer words of 
the language. From this we 
felt it could justly be claimed 
that people who read little 
are apt to become irritated 
by and impatient of long 
WORDS. 

(Works)—Kind these are usual¬ 
ly wasted on those who make 
no attempt to help themsel¬ 
ves. 339-33A 

Deeds usually being more effec¬ 
tive than words we were not 
parpared to contend that kind 
WORKS are so frequently as 
usually wasted on those who 
make no attempt to help 
themselves. Such good deeds 
may very frequently, perhaps 
usually, be washed in the mo¬ 
ral sense on such people but 
they cannot be altogether 
wasted in the material sense. 
We agreed that kind WORDS, 

• which implied sympathetic 
and good advice, are usually 
completely washed on per¬ 
sons who make no attempt to 
help themselves. 

(Lords)—Boastful.are usual¬ 

ly more derided than respect¬ 
ed. 409-3D 


(Works)—Average reader is apt 
to find obstruse ones irrita-| 
ting. 207-35A 

(Works)—People who read little 
are apt to be impatient of 
long ones. 239-6D 

From the phrasing of this Clue 
the inference was clear that 
the reading in question could 
only refer to general litera¬ 
ture and not to technical 
works on special subjects. 
That being so we feP that 
read in conjunction with the I 
Altemative WORKS the as-! 
sertion made was distinctly 
an understatement. It is un¬ 
deniable that as a rule the 
less one reads the more limi¬ 
ted is one’s vocabulary, and 
the smaller one’s vocabulary 


I WORDY, adj., verbose, given to 
many words. 

(Sorry. Worry)—Person so des- 
cribable is one we are usually 
keen to avoid. 311-24D 

A SORRY person is one who is 
in a condition of despondency 
or wretchedness and we thou¬ 
ght it would be attributing 
too much callousness to hu¬ 
man nature to say that we are 
usually keen to aroid such a 
person. A WORRY is a per¬ 
son who worries over-much 
about himself or who worries 
other people with his troub¬ 
les. and here again we thou¬ 
ght it would be an overstate¬ 
ment to say that we are itsu- 
ally keen to avoid a person ot 
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WORK 

this disposition. Often we 
thought, would have accorded 
more aptly with this Alterna¬ 
tive. because many a person 
near and dear to us is descri- 
bable as a ^^ORRY. Few peo¬ 
ple are more tedious and wea¬ 
ring to be with than those 
who are verbose and we felt 
therefore, it could reasonably 
be contended that we are usu¬ 
ally keen to avoid the compa¬ 
ny of a WORDY person. 

WORK. n.. labour toil, employ- | 
ment, v. i.. to labour, to do ! 
work. ! 

(Word, Wood)—You can’t rely I 
on Jerrv-builder’s. 21-2 4 A j 

(Word)—That of a reliable man i 
is always valued. 29-17D ; 
(Worm)—One can usuallv soon : 

find this in a garden. 60-29D ! 
Usuallv was a clear pointer to ; 
the solution work, for whe- i 
ther or not a worm mav son 1 
be found'In a garden depends | 
not only on the nature of the , 
soil but on the time of day : 
at which the worm is sought. 
But no matter what the soil . 
or the hour there can scare d v j 
be a garden in existence whe-1 
re work of some kind is not j 
usuallv to be found. Weeding, j 
trimming, pruning and depre- j 
dations of insects are but a j 
few of the worries that cons- < 
tantly challenge the conseten- | 
tious gardener. j 

(Pork. Fork)—^This on busy tho¬ 
roughfare usually has the ef¬ 
fect of slowing down traffic. 

81-13D 

I decided tha‘ Pigs would not 
impede traffic a^ter they had 
become Pork, and passed on to 
consideration of Work and 
Fork. The latter on a busy 
thoroughfare must virtually 
always have the effect of slo¬ 
wing down traffic. Work on 
the other hand usually has 
that effect, and this alternati¬ 
ve was. therefore, my solu¬ 
tion. 


WORK 


I (Worm)—When worried we so¬ 
metimes feel a keen aversion 
I towards. 188-17 A 1 

The Committee were soon a«- I 
re^d on the aptness of WORK. I 
When worried we often feel 
an aversion to work and so¬ 
metimes feel a keen aversion 
to it. The reason of this is 
fairly obvious. Unless a P3r- 
son is exceptionally strong 
minded a worry so obtrudes ’ 
Itself upon his mind that he 
finds concentrating on other 
things very difficult. WORM, 
which was cbvdously meant 
in its figurative sen.‘^e. was 
adiudged to be less apt on the 
ground that even when w** 
are not worried we sometimes 
feel a keen aversion towards 
a SDineless. debassed or con¬ 
temptible, being a grov'eller. 
(Word)—Man of weak cnaracier 
is often incapable of keeoi'ig 
this. 221-9D 

(Word)—We usually have cause 
to regret hasty this. 228-8A 
The Clue did not say we usual¬ 
ly regret, but merely that we 
usually have cause to do so. 
The Committee questioned 
however, whether we so Ire- 
quently as usually even have 
cause to regret a mere hasty 
WORD. WORK was in their 
cp'nion more consistent with 
usually. They took hasty 
work to mean work done with 
undue haste, as distinct from 
that normally done at high 
speed. 

* (Word)—Most men resent their 
this being regarded lightly. ^ 
246-18A 

We took WORD here to mean 
promise or solemn declaration 
as In the sentence “I give you 
my word.” Now. surely few 
men indeed would not resent 
(even keenly resent) their 
word in this sense being re¬ 
garded lightly. In our judg- 
ment therefore, the phras ng 
of the Clue, particularly the 
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mere word most, would have f 
been misleadingly lestrained. j 
There is not quite such a' 
strong probablity, wo felt, i 
that a man will resent his i 
WORK being icgarded I ghi-! 
ly. After all, v/hereas the va- ; 
lue aiiachcd to a man’s word , 
can scarcely be dissociated 
from the value attached to' 
his character, a man need not i 
necessarily be indentified in ■ 
character with h.s work. He 
may be forced by circumstan-; 
res 1o do work that he huns-lf ' 
regards lightly. i 

(Word)—How annoying it is not . 
to be able t<j find this one i 
wants! 249-7D' 

(Word)—It seldom pays to em- i 
plov a man if you have no • 
faith in his this. 264-170. 

Whether it pays to employ a i 
man if you have no faith in i 
his WORD surely depends on j 
the nature of his employment ! 
the degree of responsibility I 
attaching to it. In many cases 
wJiere unskilled labour is em¬ 
ployed it can scarcely matter 
very much to the emp'loyer a->' 
such whether ho has faith in 
the word of a woman. It is 
sufficient ihat the man’s work 
js done satisfac'or.ly. Perhap-> 
some solvei-s hes tated ma-, 
ke WORK their Solution be- : 
cause they argued to them-' 
selves that ir is not onlv sel¬ 
dom, but never, navs to em- 
plov a man if voii have nc 
faith in his work. We reason¬ 
ed. however, that even if you 
have no faith in a man’s work , 
it may possibly pay you to 
give liim a chance to prove ’ 
himself. i 

(Word)—Many a this freely pu- , 
blished today would have 
been considered too vulgar to ; 
print fifty rears ago. 295-34A j 

When one adds up the number j 
of words which were const-j 
dered to be too vulgar to' 
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print fifty years ago and whi¬ 
ch are freely pubUshed today, 
they are surpiisingly few. 
Try it and see. bearing in 
mind that important qualiii- 
calion jreeh/ published. Our 
View was that the Clue over¬ 
stated the case, read in con¬ 
junction with WORD. Any 
book fails within the catego¬ 
ry of a work, and reviewing 
the many books published to¬ 
day which are thinly disguis¬ 
ed pornography, or that are 
vulgar in conception, taste 
and execution, we felt that 
the statement compelled by 
this Solution was undeniable. 

(Word)—One seldom finds crude 
this in cultured author’s pub¬ 
lications. 299-23A 

Whether or not ci'ude words ap¬ 
pear in the publications of 
cultured author depends enti¬ 
rely on the nature of his pub¬ 
lication. It is the business of 
the novelist and playwright, 
for instance, cultured or 
otherwise, to represent their 
characters a.s true to life as 
possible; both as to b?haviour 
and speech. Consequently the 
exclusion of crude worcis is 
often impossible, since many 
a novelist’s and playwright’s 
charactei's are crude persons. 
WORD, thei-efore, was a most 
Inapt Altjrnativc here. Read 
in conjunction with the state¬ 
ment made, crude WORK 
meant crude writing or crude 
construc ion. We thought It 
would be ti*ue to say that one 
seldom finds these defects In 
culture ! authors’ publications 
since, when they do occur, it 
is usually only in the very 
early works of such writers. 
Conrad and Galsworthy are 
instances in point. 

(Word)—Man whose this is un¬ 
reliable rarely does very well 
in business world. 348-16D 
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Even at the risk of s semi ng sar¬ 
donic, we could not accept the 
contention that a man wnose 
WORD is unreliable rarely 
does very well in ths bus ness 
world. Our knowledge of suc¬ 
cessful business men satisfied 
us that the truth, alas! Is 
other»vise. That is not to say, 
be it noted, that a man whos 3 
word is unreliable does very 
well in the basiness w'orid 
because his word is unrelia¬ 
ble. It may be in spite of the 
fact. And to say that a man’s 
word is unreliable is by no 
means to call him an Invete¬ 
rate liar. Far from it. He may 
be merely liable to break pro- ^ 
mises. We felt i: more reason¬ 
able to say that a man whose 
WORK is uni'eliable rarely 
does very well m the busit.esj 
world, his work being of 
even more importonci than 
his word in the world of ba- 
6’.ness. 

1 

(Word)—Even shrewd bn.ts so | 
metimes takes long time to j 
tell whether emphr/ee’s thi- 
Is rel'able. 372-36A | 

I 

Surely even a shrewd boss more 
froouently than sowpftn/es 
takes a long time to tell whe¬ 
ther an employee’s WORD is 
reliable! Jud think for your¬ 
self how long it takes to de¬ 
cide whether you can rely > 
ihe word of an acqua'n^ance. 
Remember, to say vo i cnr» I 
rely on a person’s word is to 
say much. And, alas! we dou¬ 
bted whetl er people whose 
vrnrd is rel'able are very com¬ 
mon. Certainly we felt it sho 
u!d be less d.lTicuT for a boss 
to find out whn'her he could i 
rely on an employee’s WORK. 
There should be more to gn 
on, more to jud^e by. The 
buss could be continually wat¬ 
ching the employee’s work, 
which might be of a standar- 
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dised, automatic or stereotyp¬ 
ed nature. As a rule a boss 
would be unable to keep an 
employee’s promises, assuran¬ 
ces, or statements undar the 
same close observation, Thus 
reasoning, we came to the 
conclusion that the Solution 
WORK was more consistent 
with the moderate frequency 
denoted by sometimes in the 
Clue. V 

(Word)—Employee is apt to 
feel flattered when exacting 
buss relies on his. . .. 415-51) 

WORKS, n., pi. work, 

(Words)—IdJe ones occasion 
much sulFering. 63-13D 

I had no hesitation in rejecting 
Words because although it la 
true that thouqhdess gossip 
sometimes cau.ses unnec.sary 
pain It cannot be said that 
’idle’, i e. purposeless or use¬ 
less talk is the cause of ‘much 
suffering.’ Admittedly, such 
talk may sometimes recoil on 
one to one's own d scomfilure. 
On the other hand it cannot 
be gainsaid that closed facto¬ 
ries etc., 7.e. idle works do in¬ 
variably cause untold hard¬ 
ship lo all the purple v/ho are 
deprived of employment the¬ 
reby. 

(Words)—How easily and how 
often are charitable cues de¬ 
cried as hypocricy! 93-31A 

The comparison between easi¬ 
ness and diffirully is popular¬ 
ly exemplified in words and ^ 
d^:eds. “Easier sa d than done’ 

Is one of the co.mmonest ob- 
servadons. I coisider the 
phrase “How easily’’ would 
have had I'ttle point if the 
correct solution had been 
Words. Works, on the other 
hand, was in my opinion cle- 
arlv called fo” to provide 
contrast with the word ‘de¬ 
cried’ in the Clue, I 
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(Words)—^Alas! what scant at¬ 
tention is paid to those oC 
many w^se men. 187-32A 

Wisdom is not confined t<> 
words, and the Committee for¬ 
med the opinion that lamenta¬ 
bly scant attention is paid to 
not only the words but also 
the works of many wise men. 
With WORDS as the solution 
the Clue would, therefore, we 
held, have unwarrantably ex¬ 
cluded works from the obser¬ 
vation made, WORKS, on the 
other hand, clearly included 
the literature and speeches of 
wise men. 

(Books, Looks )—As a rule the 
more our worldly experience 
the less easily are we misled 
by these. 330-30A 

fORM. ii., a poor mean creature; 
V. i., insinuate oneself into fa¬ 
vour. ^ 

(Warm)—Severe rebuke is ap-t 
to make proud person feel 
this. 112-28D 

“Rebuke” means authoritative 
censure, reproof, reprimand, 
and as such is a muen strong¬ 
er word than reproach or 
even abuse, wh^ch, coming 
from an equal or an inferior, 
may be scorned. The adjec¬ 
tives ‘severe’ and ‘proud’ 
were other pointers in the 
Clue. I submit that a severe 
rebuke would be moi'e than 
apt to make a proud person 
feel wirni. formally, it 
would do so. Consequently, 
to rnv mind, the alternative 
warm called at least for the 
positive assertion that a 
severe rebuke makes ..... In 
the circumstances worm seem¬ 
ed to me the better solution. 
It is noteworthy that the 
Clue says ‘feel’ a worm, not 
appear to be one. While 
preserving his outward dig¬ 
nity a proud man may well 
be apt to feel utterly humi¬ 
liated by severe rebuke. 


WORN 


(Work)—Employees who this 
their way into boss’s confi¬ 
dence are often unpopxilar 
with their fellows. 288-34D 

(Warm)—Having to take orders 
from person one despises is 
apt to make one feel this. 

340-34A 

(Warm) — Level-headed man 
seldom lets insult make him 
feel this. 346-25D 

A level-headed man may seldom 
let an insult make him lose 
his temper. But we question¬ 
ed whether he so infrequently 
as seldom lets it make him 
feel even WARM. That, we 
felt, would be asking too 
much of a man who is merely 
level-headed. As a imle it is 
only natural to resent an 
insult, and resentment tends 
to make one feel warm, 
though one may not give ex¬ 
pression in deed or even word 
to such warmth of feelings. 
More reasonable in our opi¬ 
nion would it be to say that 
a level-headed man seldom 
lets an insult make him feel 
a WORM, which word went 
much farther than WARM. 
jWORN, p. p. wear; adj., weary 
looking. 

(Worm, Warm)—Abusively do¬ 
mineering wife often makes 
her husband feel this. 

59-37A 

Will the unfortunate man refer¬ 
red to—and alas I there are 
many such—feel a worm? As¬ 
suredly not! Why should he 
feel a despicable creature be¬ 
cause his wife has th§ ciarac- 
ter of a shrew? Will he feel 
warm? That depends to a 
large extent on his own tem¬ 
perament. It is possible that 
the first few attacks would 
engender a certain heat, ^but 
familiarity with his wife’s 
temper soon teaches the hus¬ 
band of a virago the futilty 
of anger and the wisdom of 
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patient resignation. But whe¬ 
ther they bejciuick tempered 
or long sutlenng ever.vone o, 
such miserable hubands Will 
feel 7vorn, for even resigtia- 
lion is wearing when one is 
called upon to exercise it fre¬ 
quently. 

(Warm, Wary, Worm) — Man 
who is this usually reveals it 
in his a pp e a 1 a n (‘e 2 31 -2 d D 

In relation to the context of this 
Clue, to ho WARM means to 
be angiy, or ailcclionale, or 
literalh raUiei hot. A ma i 
vv’ho is angry may or may not 
I'eveal ii in his appeal ance. 
it depends entirely on hn, 
temix.‘rameal. L kew-se a 
S3'mpathetic or alTectionale 
man; iucleed many sueb. a 
person has a most misleading 
appearance. It would lie an 
exaggeration, we thought, to 
maintain that a man wno is 
literally feeling warm usually 
shows this moderate clegrec 
of heat in his appearance. 
Feeling warm is a great deal 
different to feeling hot and, 
after ail, there are many men 
w'ho even when they led hot 
do not .show any signs of it. 
The quality of wariness is 
not one which commonly 
reveals itself \ isua!ly, and 
cleaily it would be a negatio-j 
of c'ircumsi.e tion for a wary 
man to d's *1 se his wanness 
in his appearance. A.s for 
the man who is a WORM, i.e.. 
a c*orite:np'ibie p tsou, it 
would lx? palpably untrue ttj 
contend that such a man usu¬ 
ally reveals his despicablo- 
ness in his appearance. 
Would that he did! To be 
WORN means to be weary, 
exhausted or very harassed 
and we were of the opinion 
that lead in conjunction with 
the Clue the apness of this 
Solution was both self-evident; 
and undeniable. 


WORRY 


(Lorn, Worm)—What a nagging 
wife often makes her husband 
feel. 275-23D 

(Born, Lorn)—When we are thi^ 
we ai'c* seldom much inte¬ 
rested in what goes on around 
us. 3;-;0-30A 

'^Who can say how much or h iw 
fi-equontly we are interested 
in what goes on aroutm u.s 
wTien we are BORN? It may-' 
be. .Since our m’.nd.s ate ih?n 
quu' unde v'L loped that \vi' 
iie\ci take aav real i. lercM 
in anything LORN mean ■ 
Xui'tala'U. des date*. forioU; 
The Cjinmilleo lelt that in 
the.sa CM cunislHiiccs we mig’at 
Well lu‘ much interested o 
what geos <'11 around us. an { 
year,! to»- Cvjmpany, Anybod. 
who has baen foi iorn in a b i\ 
cifv know.^ that. WORN 
whioh was cdearly intended U< 
mean worn out, impress mI 
the Ciimmitte? as Ixung au 
ideal Solution. It is o il;. 
natural they felt that when 
in an exhausted condit<>n 
we should seldom be much 
interested in what goes nn 
around us. 

(Lorn, Tom)—IMo.st of us make 
allownaces for irritability la 
one who is this. 353-2()I> 

WORRY, n , care, trouble, anx ot> , 
v.t , to harass t'crplex; v.i . t ^ 
be over-anxious, to fret. 

(L utv)—M any have died fia- 
gicallv through being l)o\vle i 
over l)y. .dl-ltU) 

The kev word ‘many’ (dcaih 
pciinted to Worn/ being fh' 
Ixdter an.swer. It is true 
that some people do die tra 
gieallv every year thnumli 
being run down by rommci- 
cial vehicles, but the maior tv 
of the fatali’ics amongst 
pedestrians are caused b'* 
cars rather than lorr es, 
cursory glance at the news 
papers is sufficient to revea' 



WORRY 

that the number of tragic 
deaths, i.e., &u c des, cic., 
caused by worry is gn^a er 
than the number attributable 
to lorry accident. 

(Sorry)—Unexpected set-backs 

arc apt to make most of us 
this. l>4-38/\ 

The exceptions imp'lio'! ijy ‘apt 
to’ and ’most’ seemed incoin- 
patible with th? lejectcl 
alternative. Ttu.‘ pos tivc 
statement that ‘unexpected 
sct-bac‘ks make us this' would 
.sirolv have been moi'c consis¬ 
tent witli Sony In such cir¬ 
cumstances, i egret, e eu if 
m;ld. is onlv human and 
rarelv incie.'d, 1 .suggest, do 
we tail to feci it. At the 
same time we m'w well strive 
o ir hardes: to r. coccr lost 
ground Worry gre.s a stag* 
further, impl.\ing a more 
activ'c and less i* \’ du dary 
state of mind. Tt deriiii'‘ely 
handicaps a person and th is 
nftc'ii se's up a vicio is cirede 
b ' increasing his troubles 
iMost people realise this and 
strive to i^frain from worry¬ 
ing, A few folk seem to be 
immune from it, at lea.st 
when a set-back is comnara- 
tivelv trivial Accordingly, • 
I thooght Worry ap'lv fitted 
the Clue with its modifica- , 
tions. 

(Sorrv)—To hear that a friend ^ 
is in trouble usually makes a , 
warm-hearted person this. | 
140-17D 

The unqualified assertion, ‘ 
the omission of “usually” 
would have been called for; I 
suggest, with Sorry as the so¬ 
lution. To hear that a friend 
jq in trouble could scarcely 
fail to make a warm-hearted 
person sorry. Instances are. 
however, easily conceivable 
in which it would not make 
him Worry. This aKernative 
seemed therefore to be more 
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in accord with the adverb 
“usually” in the Clue. 

(Wordy)—This kind of a person 
tends to become very tedious. 

156-5D 

A few competitors apparently 
rejected Worry on the ground 
that an adjective was requi¬ 
red us the solun'on to this 
Clue. ActAially, the clue could 
be solved equally well by ei¬ 
ther a noun or an adjective. 
V/ith Worry as the ."olution 
the obv’i'va'/on made is that 
th(} kind of perso.i who is a 
wony ends to liecmie v'ery 
ledi > ;s ‘‘Worry ' use i .n this 
sense to denote a person who 
worr>s us undsdy i-, a c ^m- 
mon coiloauiahsm The Adju- 
cal 3 on Committee ''decided 
that it Avas moro coiv.-istent 
wi’h the restra.nt in the words 
“fprulcj to b -come ” They 
thought Dint more than 

not a worrhi person definitely 
becomes ve^’v ted’ous. 

(S rry)—First sitrns of age in 
the face are ap* to make a 
vako woman this. tr8-33A 

The Committee felt that the 
pointer vain Vft little doubt 
about the '•olution to this 
Clue The fi-s' signs of age 
in the face are naturally ant 
to make th-^ rnoc:f modest wo¬ 
rn'••n SORBY They are apt 
ri<be>‘ to m'tke the vain wo¬ 
man WORRY, becaiwp vanit.v 
pvpf*-nm regarding them 
nhi I ocoph h'o ] IV 

(Sorry—Oth^^r neople’*: misfor¬ 
tunes are apt to make soft-he¬ 
arted persons this und’dv. 

220-26A 

(Sorry)—Inability to help friend 
in difficulties is apt make 
one this. 285-28D 

The ^vpressmn 7V diff’e^'Uies 
implies trouble of a ser'ous 
or a^' least fairly serious kind 
and that being so we felt tliat 
inab’litv to h'^lp a friend In 
such circumstances virtually 
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WOULD 


always makes one feel in so¬ 
me degree SORRY. It would 
not be true to say that an in¬ 
ability to help in the circum¬ 
stances denoted also vir.ually 
always makes o :e WORRY, 
because that largely depends 
on the natural and 1 kely cut- , 
come of the difficulties in 
question, but that it is apt to 
do so could, we tliought, be 
reasonably contended. 

(Sorry)—Being advised by doc¬ 
tor to have operation usually 
makes one this. 309-i4A 
Our view here was that being 
advised by a d‘>j.or to have 
an oiLcralio i always, in some 
measure, makes one SORRY. 
Admittedly one might feel 
glad or relieved at the pros¬ 
pect of being made well by 
an operation, but at the same 
time one could not help feel¬ 
ing some regret that this ex¬ 
pedient was necessary. Some 
solvers ma” have reasoned 
along similar lines in favour 
of WORRY, but we thought 
that the word usually in the 
Clue was justified in connec¬ 
tion with this Solution. Becau¬ 
se there are some very minor 
operations, whk-h. wh.le they 
make us in some measure 
sorry when we have to under¬ 
go one of them, do not cause 
us any anxiety. 

(Sorry)—Most people tend to 
let things make them this 
unduly. 350-28A 

j(Sorry)—Ii’s foolish to let things 
that can’t be cured make us 
this! 362-16D 

(Sorry)—It’s seldom worth 
while letting things make us 
this. 372-14D 

(Sorry) — Quarrel with his 
sweetheart is apt to make 
young lover this. 373-17D 
Only apt to make him SORRY? 
Love being what it is, we 
doubted whether he could 
really be called a lover if 
there were any question about 


a quarrel with his sweetheart 
making h m sorry. We fell 
that the modified phrase is 
apt to make unstead (d ma¬ 
kes) was more consistent with 
WORRY, which has a deeper 
implicat on. In our v*ew this 
Solution also accorded well 
wi:h the fact that the lover 
referred to was young. For 
while the experienced lover-j 
may not be so disturbed by j 
such a quairel, the young lo- ' 
ver may by reason of his in- I 
exper ence regard it as a cat- i 
astrophe. j 

(Wordy)—This kind of worker ' 
is seldom very popular with 
his colleagues. 375 5D 

(Sorry)—Even the best of news 
seems to make true pessimist 
. 419-19D 

(Wordy, Wormy)— Man of 
i strong character seldom lets 

trifling matter make him- 

432-19D 

WOULD, adj., expressing a quali¬ 
ty aspia'ed to. 

(Could)—How apt one is to de¬ 
lude oneself as to what raie 
this do in another pereon’s 
shoes! 276-1 ID 

’‘Where there’s a will there's a 
way.” We were largely influ¬ 
enced by this proverb in tak¬ 
ing our decision here. “Who 
shall say” we asked “what 
one can or cannot do (within 
reason, of course), if only one ■ 
tries? And, hencj, who shall 4 
say whether one is so apt to 
delude oneself as to what one 
COULD do in another per¬ 
son’s shoes? But as to what 
one WOULD do in those 
shoes—that, we felt, was an¬ 
other pair of shoss! In fact, 
there was no doubt in our 
minds but that one is very apt 
to exclude oneself as to what^: 
one would do in another oer- | 
son’s shoes. I 




WOUND 

WOUND. V. t, Ittiflitt pain on one's [ 
feelings. j 

(Pound, Hound. Sound)—Touch.y i 
person is apt keenly to resent j 
attempt to th s him. 28/-17 a 1 
Clearly a 'muchy person, or foi 
that matter a much less sen-; 
SI live person, would be more i 
than merely atKt kccnl/ to re-j 
sent an attemnt to POUND | 
or HOUND him! To SOUND! 
anyone means to discover by 
indirect q.csti ns a:.a com , 

ments a person’s sentime us, 
or inclinations icgarding i ] 
particular sub e?i, and ualesr : 
the person in auestioo, whe-' 
ther touchy or otherwise, b ' 
anxious to keep such senti- j 
ments or in^ 1 na io is secret j 
there is no reason why he j 
should keenly resent being j 
sounded. For instance, an app-1 
licant for a post is often soun-i 
ded in order that his suitabili-j 
tv for the position may be as j 
s'essed. We did not, therefore, 
consider SOUND sufhcentlyj 
apt to merit selccti in Obvi¬ 
ously WOUND had to be read 
in itc figur.'itivo ra her than 
Its literal sense. We felt that 
although pa-obablv most of us 
ai'e inclined to resent an a- 
tempt to hurt our feelings it 
is orlv 1h' toi chy pen on wh- 
is apt keeuly to resent such i 
an attempt. Quite often those 1 
pf us who arc more eventem- 
pered are quite unmoved b\ 
a spiteful or a malicious dig 
because we are aware of the 
motive that promp s it. But 
a touchy p-rsqn is one who 1 
oversensitive, irritable bv 
nature arid oulek to ‘^ake on- 
ence, and whose van tv Is 
consequently more vulnera¬ 
ble. A touchy person, there¬ 
fore even though he might 
be aware of the motive whi¬ 
ch prompts an attempt to 
wound him, is still, we 
jght apt keenly to resent the 

attempt. 


WOUND 

(Sound)—Intelligent person can 
usually tell whe.i an appa¬ 
rently trivial remark is 
meant to this him. 315-7D 

An intelligent person, in the 
sense implied here, is a per- 
sjn who ha^ a hi)gh degree 
of understanding, but we 
doub-cd whe.hsr it would 
be true to say that such a 
person can usually tell when 
a»i apparently tiivial remark 
js meant to SOUND him. Me¬ 
thods of sound.ng a person 
are sometimes so oblique 
that intuitions rather than 
intelligence is required to dis¬ 
cern them as such. It is by 
apparently remarks on s^m- 
ingly commonplace sub.iects 
that experienced diplomatists 
often ob'a-n a great deal of 
useful information; and 
shrewd employers often gau¬ 
ge an intelligent prospeclive 
employee's character by dis¬ 
cussing apparentl.y irrelevant 
matters with him in a conge¬ 
nial manner. The assertion 
completed by SOUND, there¬ 
fore, seemed to us an 9 ver- 
statement. Can an intelligent 
person usually tell when an 
apparently trivial remark is 
meant to WOUND him? Yes, 
he can we thought. Because, 
to an intelligent person the 
associated c'rcumslances and 
context of the remark would 
usually make the intention 
clear however uncalculated 
it might appear to be. Occa¬ 
sionally he might miss the in¬ 
tended significance of suen 
a remark o^’ imagilne it to be 
unintentional; such occasions 
were allowed ^oi* by the p*hia- 
sing of the Clue. 

(Sound)—Generally 

a woman is easier to this than 
a man. 329-19 j-f 

(Sound)— Cold-r a' ured persons 
are difficult to this 
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(Sound)—Men are usually more ' 
obvious than women when 
they try lo .someone. 

418-15A 

(Hound. Sound)—Alas! How of¬ 
ten do women demaRo their 
cause when thev . men tiit"' 
want to marry! 420-10D 

We questioned whether even 
the frequency implied by 
How often ! went far cnooRli 
with the Alternative HOUND 
Hound IS a v'ery stronq Urni. 
Surely a woman can scarcely 
fail to damage her cauh'C to 
some extent when she hou d- 
a man she wants t" marry. 
Certainly, we Ihoimht 5 he 
does so as a rule. As for 
SOUND, commentinq in these 
columns on a recent Chi'. I 
wrote: “Since it is ( nlv na¬ 
tural that a woman should at 
least try to probe a suitor’s 
intentions. we"th(juRh: it mi¬ 
ght well be RoiriR too far to 
sav that a woman often req~ 
rets trying to do so.“ 'Ihink- 
Ing along similar lines and 
comp:'trinR probe with .sound, 
we feared it was going a bit 
far to sav: How often do 

w'omen damage their cause 
when they .'^ound men thev 
wa?it to marry! There remai¬ 
ned WOUND which we thou- 
gnt it reasonable to under- 
FTand in its figuraUve scn'e. 
Now. a woman might not da¬ 
mage her cause v.hcn she 
hurts the feelings of* a man 
she wants to marrv He might 
regard her hurthil action or 
words as an ndmhablc show 
of snirit or indf viendence. It 
might even make him more 
anxious m nnn her. Neverthe¬ 
less we b^l'eved it broadly 
true to say that women do ve - 
rv often damage their cause ‘ 
when they wound men they 
want to marry. 

OW, n., a sensational success. , 

(Low)—It’s sometimes hard to 

1994 


find much that is clever in 
story that is this. 282-34D 

We thought n would be under¬ 
stating the Ctise to say tiiat 
it is onlv s imetimcs hard to 
lind mucli that is clever in a 
slorv that is HOW. In our 
view o'ien would iiave been 
a belter wm-d than sryyneti- 
rncs, lx?cause such a story 
u.^uallv depends largely on 
vulgarity for its app>*al. If 
a story is finer there is sel- 
do.ui am need for a vulgar 
situation of s„*tting. On the 
other hand, a stoj-v that is a 
WOW, f)r a sensational suc¬ 
cess. woulfi m ).st pia.bablv be 
clc\er to sf’mc ex ent. other¬ 
wise it wo iJd scarce!V b.* a 
sensat’o.ial sucec.'-s Neverthe¬ 
less. wc ag^'t'e 1 tha* it is so¬ 
metimes har i t) find much 
that is cl(*\er in such a story. 

WRENCH, n., paui caused bv par¬ 
ting. 

(Wi'elch)—Sacking a servant 
one ha.s ha ! for manv years 
is apt to make one feel this 
298-8D 

We felt that WRETCH was to > 
strong a term. If sacking a 
servant would bo apt to miike 
one feel a wretch, then sure¬ 
ly one would be imlikelv to 
sack him unless forc-'d to do 
so. The normal employer 
who has had a .‘^ervant for 
many year.s would not dism'ss 
him without good reason. If 
the servant wciv too old tor 
further work or were othi'r- 
wiise rendered unfit through 
no fault of h's own. then the 
emnlo.ver might give him a 
gralijity or even a penaoe. 
On the other hand, if the ser¬ 
vant proved dishonest or in¬ 
excusably failed i*n hi:> dut.v, 
then dismi-sal without any 
compensation would be .iusti- 
fied. In either instance. we 
ver.y much doubted whether 
the employer would i>e itpt 
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YAP 


to feel a wre rh. Of cjurje. : 
if he could hq lon^^tcr adord ' 
to pay lh(‘ st'Tv^ant’s salary 
and wore thus forced to dis¬ 
miss him. With little or no 
compensation, after loriR 
yeajs of faithful sercJce, then 
a c*onscient:ous emplover mi- 
Sht fc(*l a wretch But this 
w.is a specifir- instance and. 
Within th:‘ mo^hficatio- impo¬ 
sed by ‘apt to’, the Clue ge¬ 
neralised On the other hand 
We dal not thmk u to ^ much 
to sav tha' S' ckiiif^ a s rcant 
one has had lor many 3 ’-ears 
and bus thus cot use I to, i 
ant to mak ‘ one feel a 
WRENCH, whicli i‘. fict'.n-nti- \ 
vcl\’, pain r.inseri l)\ par int; 
''RETCF-l. n.. ont‘ m m serv, a 
worthless person 
(Wrencli)What Deii’i.st’.s vic¬ 
tim often fc'ols 10 loD 

WRITER, n., a ’thur. 

(Waiter) A b id momorv is apt 
to bo senous handicap to a 
this . :ta9-‘i0A 

’’R''-' arli , twisted, exp-rossN'c 
ol disgust, nausea etc 
(Drv>—Dos('rihes Ititterlv sar¬ 
castic humour. 46-30D 

I rejected Drv liecnuse would 
be an understatement thus to 
define the t.vpe of humour 
referred to. Tt -eemed to me 
that Wry, which means dis¬ 
torted fide 1 much more 
aptlv the pharse b t‘erl.v sar¬ 
castic. Surely humour which 
is infirsed with bitterness is 
always some what dis'orted. , 
<Dr.v>—Tactless observatio i 

often provokes this kind of: 
comment. 87-3 ID 

(Dry)—Such humour seldom ^ 
evokes keen amusement 

289-21 A: 

Distorted humour or humour 
that is out of pla^e is PP' 
to make most of us feel 
uncomfortable, though it may 
have a particular signi¬ 
ficance whilch amuses us 
in spite of ourselves. We 

1 


thought it could trul.y' 

be contended. therefore, 
that. WRY humour only 

seldom €‘Vf>kes keen amuse¬ 
ment. Clearlv' the converse 
Is true of DRY humour, that 
subtle torm of lesang which 
is so often the moi’e effective 
because of its oblique appli¬ 
cation. and of which Ber¬ 
nard Shaw, among other 
di^b'ngui-h-d wi.s and 

humourists is such an able 
exponent. 

(Drv)—This kind of jost ott:?ri 
causes us more discomfort 
than amuse men". 

337-33D 

AH V i b-ivk ('•<■ -mall dog) 
(r,ao Nan'' ■^'up > hav^'C 

a natu’ai tendenev to dn this 
a lob 116-16D 

(Nap. Rap. Tap)—We are apt 
to be annn.ve l bv people who 
this when we wish them 
to listen to us. 359-15D 

TAP and RAP were summarily 
rojec O'i as being untrue 
ui th’s context, for urdess 
t h e .V were c 1 e a r 1 .y 
deliberate indications of 
indifference to 'a hat we were 
saving, we should surely b? 
verv unreasonable to become 
annoyed bv r»cople who 
indulged in the e gestures. 
Moreover, simh g?sturos do 
not nece.ssar Iv denote 
inattention to the speaker- 
on the contrary, they may 
be an unconscious demons¬ 
tration of mental concentra¬ 
tion on the words spoken. 
NAP merited f'filer consi¬ 
deration, but here we 
agreed that if somebndy 
went to sleep while we 
wished them to Tsten we 
should be more than apt 
to be annoyed—we’d pro¬ 
bably be v^rv angry! YAP, 
defined in the Oxford Dic¬ 
tionary as meaning to chatter 
or talk idlv. was in our 
^pi«ion an Ideal Solution ia 
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YARNS 


this context for few can 
deny the justification for 
feeling? irrita.ed by paopl? 
chatterinti under such con¬ 
ditions as env-saged by the 
Clue. 

YARD, n„ a standard measure 
of length. 

(Yarn )—A true one n'ver 
varies. 9-5D 

There are many difTerent wavs 
of relating a story, even 
Though the essential facts 
In it may remain 
substantially unaltered But 
a measurement i.s something 
definite and that is why 
I rejected ‘‘Yarn” ici favour 
of “Yard” in answer to the 
Clue. 

YARN. n.. a story, usually an 
extravagant one as told by 
a sailor, aneci'o'e. 

(Yawn) Cor5st;nc repetition 
of this at social gatherings 
will not increase vour 
popularky. 39-lD 

(Yawn)—One is inclined to 
stretch a bit when indulging 
in one. 88-lD 

(Yawn)—After dinner speakers 
are responsible for many 
a good one. 105-32A 

;(Yawn)—People often un¬ 
wittingly reveal themselves 
by a this 208-38A 

Reveal themselves were in our 
opinion the deciding words 
in this Clue, We questioned 
whether people so frequently 
as often actually reveal 
themselves with a YAWN, 
since such an action is com¬ 
paratively narrow in Its 
implfcations. Rather do they 
thus reveal their attitude 
merely towards a particular 
subject or person. For 
instance, people of widely 
different make-up and 
character may well yawn 
in just the same manner in 
similar circumstances. A 
YARN on the other hand 
may well often reflect 


a person’s mind and 
character, and thus be said 
to reveal the person him¬ 
self. 

(Yawn)—One which hurts 
people’s feelings is often 
inexcusable. 221-36A 

YARNING, telling stories. 

(Yawning)—Even the most at¬ 
tractive women is apt to be. 


I tedious company if she i> 

I much given lo. 419-29A 

'YARNS, n.. pi. yarn 
I (Yards)—Sailors can usually 
i tell good ones. 3G-1D 


(Yawns)—Indiscreet ones in 
mixed company often create 
very embarrassing situation. 

444-27A 

I Surely, in mixed company it is 
enough bad manners to in¬ 
dulge mdisciee.ly ether in 
YAWNS or in YARNS, where 
it is all the more incumbent 
on the persons assembled to 
pay particular attention to 
what they do, and what they 
say. Nevertheless, we ques¬ 
tioned whether YAWN, even 
though they merit the des¬ 
cription of indiscreet in this 
context. could be placed 
along the category of the so- 
called social blunders, so as 
to adversely affect the com¬ 
posure of the assemblage and 
thereb.y often create a ver.y 
embarrassing situation? That 
was something like making 
mountains out of mole-hills, 
in our opinion. But, indis¬ 
creet YARNS in mixed com¬ 
pany we readily noted, stood 
In ouite a different category. 
Trul.y, ramblihg discourse, 
are seldom unwelcome even 
in mixed groups, but when 
they cross the limit of d's- 
cretion and become ind’s- 

creet_ well there it is. 

Their whole complexion im¬ 
mediately get a drastic 
change, which would natu- 




YAWN 


YEARN 


rally have a more deleterious ] 
elTect especially in the mind^ 
of the gentler s.'x. and ! 
hence, would prove to be 
the cause of often creating 
a very emabrrass ng situa¬ 
tion. Henc?, our decide:! ; 
preference for YARNS here. | 
YAWN, n., a gape, opening! 
the mouth w de e. p. in 1 
sleepiness or b jrcdoin j 

(Yarn)—Good one sometimes i 
leaves one almost b*-eath- i 
less. 75-17A 

I chose yawn b caise of the 
verb leaves. Wh le a goo.:i 
story mav somet.mos hoM 
one almost b.eathle^s it can 
scarcely b.' .said to leave 
one in that condition. A good 
yawn, h o w e v e r, is to 
my mi!id unqrc cionablv 
capable o: sucdi an elTecl. 
(Yam)—To have to li.ste i to 
one after another is weari¬ 
some indeed. 78-3 2 A 

The selecdon o" yarn would 
have lesulted in a false 
statement. The telling of 
stories. particularly jokes 
by men lemaining at the 
table after the ladies have 
left is c<immon at dinner 
par'ics. Such occasions 
would be de dared without 
exception wearisome indeed 
by the posi ive and sweep¬ 
ing assertion made with 
Yam as the solution. At 
clubs, too. and other par'iifes 
where men congregate, the 
practice of exchanging the 
latest tales is general and 
each member of a small 
group mav well hear one 
after another. A good ra¬ 
conteur can keep one enter- j 
tained with yarn after yam 
providing the latter have 
sufficient poitit or wit. So 
much for the weakness of 
Yam. Yawn, I submit, was 
much the apter alternative. 
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What might have seemect 
to some a minor flaw was 
that yawns are not neces¬ 
sarily audible. But who 
shall say it bad English 
to remark that one “heard 
a person yawn”? How else 
to describe the noise so 
emitted?—Wha". other way 
of expressing the thought? 
Doubts being removed to the 
suitability of Yawn on the 
grammatical; grounds, there 
was no quesdon as to the 
tmth of the sfateemnt made 
bv the Clue wi^h Ih'.s alter¬ 
native as the soludon. 

(Yam)- -When person starts 
this in company others 
usually follow suit. 280-14D 
(Yarns)—Even good raconteurs 
am seldom immune from in¬ 
dulging at times in -’ 

, 440-lD 

1 YEARN. V. i„ to have a strong 
! desire. 

(Learn)—Life must be some¬ 
what dull for those who 
never have occasion to do 
this. 177-36A 

: Surely life would be more thaa 
j merely somewhat dull—it 
would be extremely so—for 
anyone who never had 
occasi'on to. LEARN. But 
I we questioned whether it 
could, in fact, be said of 
anyone that he never has 
occasion to learn, in the full 
sense of the word. Is not 
our every conscious ex¬ 
perience from the cradle to 
the grave in some degree 
a process of learning? To 
YEARN is to be filled witht 
longing or compassion or 
tenderness, to feel an earnest 
desire for something, to feel 
uneasiness from longing or' 
desire. We agreed that there- 
may well be people who 
never have occasion to yearnt 



YEARS 


YEARS 


in the full sense of the 
word. l>ecausc ei her the\ 
are extremely cold and 
unemotional by nature oi 
all the so-called goo 1 things 
of the world arc available 
to them or both! Thai 
such p.'ople mus‘ find life 
somewhat dull was wc hold 
a reasonable comdusio i. 

(Learn)—Pe )ple wdi:) do thi- 
a lot often tend to be abs mt 
minded. 125‘b:;dA 

Y’EARS. n . age oi- old ago. 
penc'd of se\’ei\ 1 years. 

(Tears Fears)rue ph:l >- 
sopher is seldom deeply per¬ 
turbed b.\^ 37-.'it)A 

Bv virtue of his reflecti\e min 
anci ail embra-'ing I'lilo)!; 
the a^eraLje ihioscgher i^ 
a tole’*ant, svmpaihelH- anc* 
kindl\ man, and to doelarc 
that he remains undisturbo i 
by tht' rnanv m ivinr 
.spee'acles of human mi.ser\ 
would be falsely to ac'nise 
him of an in.scns bilitv 
amountuig to callou.^mess 
Feary. loo would be difTien]* 
t » defend convincingly 
since to cite merely 
instance, evem a philo.'-o >her 
must be a prey t) grave 
anxiet^' when hi.s wife ot 
anv other person near and 
dear to him becomes se»'ions 
Iv ill. Of the three alterna¬ 
tives. Years. s*o )d out hea ’ 
and shoulders above i^s 
rivals, baking fh^ wonl 
its dictionary definitions 
"age” and ‘V ld ag^”. F 
surely, it is onlv the *fru^ 
philosopher’ who is able to 
bear with unne’-turb'^d 
.«^erenity the e^'er ifKT'CJ'.sin^ 
burden of mau\ atlotte^b 
three score and. ten Years. ! 

(Tears)—Grief usuall.y dim: ; 
nishes af» ♦hese pass. j 

67 
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Teal's did n<b fit the Clue aptly 
enough The word pass sug* 
ges ed the solution Years. 
It is true that the intensity 
of grief grows le.-s and less 
as time loas.ses, but during 
this ixiriod it may suddenly 
revive, such as wiien the 
griefstrickcu pers-'U is 
poignautl.v remi ’di'rl of the 
caust' of hi^ gii'f S) wltii 
the p...ssing of yca:-s giief 
does not neces.^anly alway.s 
d:mini.''ii Tiius UiU.lb’ fUs 
Well wi h tliu bolutio'i Vt'aios 
Bui when t’l* )/’ g.te. of 
grief iti' lachrvmai loands. 
arc* opi'n and leai.^ fl ov . the 
lieav''MOSS o' the iicart is 
alwa\.s as ua^.^cd 'I'h i . th? 
solu'io" Year . sugges'e ! bv 
the Wo' i PCS', wrr-: a]<o sup- 
]v»rtt‘! b th ' w< r I iiuirdlv 

(Fears. Tears) — Fighting 
agiind tlu‘.o* is some'imes 
one of life’s haniest ba tie. 

254-1 ID 

We felt that o c o/ Ije's 
iHirdeyf Ixittfes went too far 
for TEARS and ti ai soine- 
tirnefi did not go fa?’ enough 
for FEARS Fghting again.st 
tears, we reasoned. mav 
often prove a bri'^k and 
Irving .‘'kirmish, so to .sjxiak 
bit s(‘ldom. it o\a‘r, one of 
life’s hard('st bat les. On th'-* 
other Irmrl. fcary in onr v ow 
covered most of the p ssible 
caose.s of ne'e’s hardest bat¬ 
tles Tnflecd it might al¬ 
most be said *n cover them 
ell. and the batMe of life 
might b*^ de crib'*'^ as a bat¬ 
tle agains! fear “Nothing i-; 
terrible except fear itself” 
wrote Bacon. In ovir judg¬ 
ment YEARS provided a me¬ 
dium b^'tween the other two 
Alternatives. We read years 
as referring to a battle 
fought by elderly people, 
'towers are declining 



YEAST 

through age, Vj keep working 
as lliougxi they were m 
llicir prune. Such a batuc 
may be lought unaci the 
urge of diieiul neressi y. 

YEASi’, II., barm, iioih. 

(Feast)—Tests the ability* of 
a r*ok 

YELL, n., a loud ciy of pain, 
anger etc 

(Bell) ~ Aboard shiji lands-man 
IS pu.>:/led hv one that 
inteihg.ble to sea-men. 

lil-18A 

tWellJ — Wn('n subjected lo 
stex'ii discipline wilful 
childivn often oo this. 

277-15D 

We mjected WELL lx?cause 
of it.s vagueness in relat-on 
.to the Clue Do well at what 
or in whicli way? There 
being no guiflance in the 
Clue to hell) o.ie answer this 
quesli' n we had to imagine 
lrequentl\ we are interested 
\ anous circumstances iti 
whi(‘h wilful childrcii might 
rlo well when subjected lo 
stern discipline. This was 
altogether too loose a pro¬ 
blem in our view. and 
moiX‘ovcr it implied that if 
liiey are siil)jc(’ted to stcr.i 
discqdini' wilful childmi are 
moie likc'lv to do well, a 
\*crv quest onabh^ opinion, we 
thought. That wilful chilcTiTen 
often YELL when stern 
disciplinary measures are 
taken to c >ntrnl them i.s a 
simple statement of fact, the 
truth of which c'inmon ob¬ 
servation has made famibar 
to Us all. 

(Hell Well)—How uimharitable 
one someTmes feels towards 
other tx'onle’s children when 
thev do this! 421-27A 

One often feds rncharitable to¬ 
wards othe’* neo’^'lo's children 
whe 1 thov Vi^LL particularlv 

when thev do so without good, 
reason, and sometimes one 
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: feels very uncharitable to¬ 

wards them, as was implied 
by tile exclamatory how ..I 
in Uie Clue. Ai any rate tnat 
was now we j'casoned. We 
did not think there was such 
gox>cl Case i-u' 
thai one eyen sometimes feei.s 
unenantahie lowaras oinur 
p^.n^ios (hildren wiieii tt^ey 
do well. Aiter ail, toull m this 

coiicext liicici.y 
laciortiy il cioes noi metai 
ordldaiitly, we oiiougiit mere 
would nave bean a oetler 
cai>e lor Vvi::.n.L, it n nad Oeeri 
qualified liv tiie wmid lery. 
YELLS, 11 ., pi. yea. 

(Bells, Heels)—Sound of these 
usually has the instant 
elfect of rousing our 
cunoMiy. 1/1-34 A 

YIELD, \’. t, to cjncede 

(Wield)—Sensitu^e poi’sons are 
apt to be leluctant to tnis 
authority. 271-29D 

YOKEL, n. a country bumpkin. 
(Yodel)—One is more Ikely to 
Came across . .iri the count¬ 
ry than in the town. 421-20D 
YOUR, adj., done by you 

(Dour, Sour)—^Thoughts are 
often not worthy ol you! 

281-12D 

If .vou are able lo feel that 
SOUR thoughts are ever 
worthy of anybody, includ¬ 
ing yourselt you are an un¬ 
usual person and we think 
.voti would have great diffi- 
culty in justifying the con¬ 
tention. For our part we felt 
that such thoughts, no mat¬ 
ter w^hat the provocation, are 
never worthy of you, our¬ 
selves or any one else! 
DOTTR, i. e. severe, stern or 
obstinate thoughts may or 
may not be worthy- of you, 
it all depends on the cir¬ 
cumstances which evoke such 
thoughts. This being so 
we considered that in view 
of the degree of frequency 



YOUTH 

denoted, the Clue completed 
by this Alternative was too 
debatable to warrant such 
a sweeping assertion. That 
Ihe thoughts which you find 
yourseir thinking at time-; 
are often unworthy of you 
Will not, we imagine, hi 
deiiied by anyone reading 
these notes. Were you to 
make such a denial we 
might envy you the pleasam 
illusion, but we should con-' 
sider it to be no more than 
that! Hence our choice of 
YOUR which incidentally 
was the onlv Solution which 
strictly merited the exclama¬ 
tion mark. ‘ 

VOUTH, n.. state of being young, 
early liie, a young person, 
young perso.is taken togeiner, 
(Mouth)—Value ot.in busi¬ 

ness today IS apt to be exag¬ 
gerated. 410-40 ‘ 

ZEAL, n. enthusiasm ardour. 
(Meal)—Without this few 
workers work efficiently for 
anv length of time. 

94-26A 

ZEALOUS, adj., full ol zeal,, 
ardent. 

(Jealous)—Employee who Is 
known to Ije this often oc¬ 
casions his immediate su¬ 
periors some anxiety. 

66-lOA 

Of the two relevant s lutio.is. 
Jealous and Zealous, I con¬ 
sider that only the latter 
aptly fitted the crcums-. 
tances postulated by the; 
Clue. The words *im-j 
mediate superiors” implie 1' 
a limited sphere of anxiety! 
in connection with the su¬ 
bordinate referred to in the [ 
Clue. The jealous man is. 
likely to be a source of i 
anxiety to all his s.iperior>.; 
because such a man’s be-j 
haviour and po*entiaIit«C' 1 
are likely to be detrimento’J 
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ZEALOUS 

to the business as a whole. 
The accomplistiments of the 
Zealous man, however, while 
of material b.metit to the 
firm, may well alfect the 
prospects of his “immediate 
superiors,” who, unless they 
ba equally zealous and efh- 
ciont. may find themselves 
superceded or replaced es¬ 
pecially when the subordi¬ 
nate in question is “known 
to be” a zealous servant of 
the firm. Ou balance there¬ 
fore. I sub nit that ze do is 
had far stronger claims for 
i-electJon than jealous. 

(Jealous)—Many a husband 
is made iniscrable at home 
through his wife being exce.s- 
sively this. 120-7D 

“At home” pnimed to Zeaious 
An excessively jealous wife 
is just as 1 kjly to make her 
hu:>band mi ^erable tJsewhere 
as in their own home. His 
receiving the at ention of 
an attrac.ivc and friendly 
young woman may well be 
sufficient fur any social oc- 
ca.sion to be marred. Exces¬ 
sive zeal in a wife, however, 
Is usually concentrated on 
the home. making a 
husband’s bfe miserable 
there rather than elsewhere 
It involves irksome restricti¬ 
on, insistenc.' on tidiness, and 
ridiculous extix'mes in the 
matter of cleanliness. 

(Jealou.s)—It is usually a sign 
that his afTecton is coding 
when suitor heco.ne.s less 
this. 177-8D 

Read in relaMon to the po.ssible 
solution JEALOUS, the 
phrasing of this Clue imp’i- 
e'1 that all suitors are afflict- 
od with iealousy, and wc 
felt th's to be a somewhat 
Questionable suggestion. 

Moreover it is open to grave 
doubt, we thought, whether 
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ZEST 


diminishing jealousy on th3 1 
part of a siutjr necessarily 
indicates that he is becoming! 
more trusting. On the other | 
hand il he becomes lessj 
ZEALOUS, i. e., less pains-j 
taking m his attentions, his 
alteied attitude is either at-: 
inbutablo to some presnng' 
outside worry or to the fact 
that he no longer feels as; 
crithusia.-itically iond as hej 
did. Tne iat'.er we felt, j 
judging fio.n (omni'^n ob-l 
se:vji^on. is more often than! 
not -he underlying reason for| 
such waning atlec-tion. I 

(.Icalnii-)—When they arc 
really th s women are apt toj 
go to extremes 211-9A 

In our view really had to be 
read here in its colloquial 
sense as meaning throughly] 
vr ]'} (I sub'^tanua^ d gree.\ 
From this assumption we| 
went 01 to r?osm that ill 
would haw* been truer toj 
say. without auy such re-i 
scrvalK'n as aut to, that! 
women go to extremes when j 
they an* renllv JEALOUS.; 
We feh Ihut women are Ics^j 
likelv to bo carried away bv! 
7 eal than bv jealousy and j 
for reason that apt to I 

w.'is mom just'fied with | 
ZE.\LOUS as the solution. | 

< Jealous) — Most women; 
prefer a welcome admirer' 
1o be this. 225-1(1 A I 

(.Iealous)~-An emrloyeo's get-| 
tmg a rise for goo'l work is; 
apt to make his colleague j 
this 382-5D; 

ZEST, n., keen relish, cntoy-| 
ment. j 

(Br‘'t)—Emphjyee who puts 
this inh) his work usaallv 
eebs on., 57-37A 

(Ted. Rest)—Not uncom¬ 
monly overworking cause" 
students to lose this. 

184-33A 
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A student can scarcely be said 
to overwork unless he loses 
REST, we reasoned, and 
therefore, with this alterna¬ 
tive as the solution the 
words not uncommonly would 
have contributed to an under¬ 
statement. For that matter, 
even if these words were 
omitted the result.ng state¬ 
ment would surely have been 
either tautological or banal 
to the point of absurdity. 
Be it no.ed lhat res: does 
not only mean .^^leep, but 
leisure and relaxation gene¬ 
rally. TEST we 1 ejected on 
grammatical groun Is, be¬ 
cause one is .^aid to fail in a 
test not lose it. We c riclud- 
ed that ZEST was by far the 
ap'est solution. Whereas 
students may well overlook 
and still reta'n their zes:, the 
strain of overwork not un¬ 
commonly causes them to 
lose it. 

(Jest, Rest)— G?nerally-sp.;ak- 
i!ng, children usually have 
plenty of ih s 206 2 )A 

(Re.si, Test)— Without adequate 
this ambitious person is not 
likely to succeed. 231-16D 

(Jest )—We usually feel some 
admiraUon for the man who 
tackles his troubles with this. 

291-35A 

Sometimes, perhaps even otfen, 
but surely not usually do we 
feel any admiratioi for the 
man who tackles his troubles 
with a JEST? Such an a ti- 
tude in the crcumstances 
de loted often gives the im¬ 
pression of misplaced flip- 
pancyand is often, loo, an 
indication of an irresponsible 
mind particularly if the 
troubles are serious. Since 
all kinds of tro ibles were 
embraced by the phrasing of 
the Clue we felt that ZEST 
ie keen interest and gusto, 
accorded much more aptly 
with the statement made. 
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(Best, —Laiy worker is of- t 

tea quick to sneer another 
worker s _ 422-231) I 

(Test, Besl)-“Lack of timely | 
eiu'ouragemeul often pre- | 
vents ernpKjyee showing his i 
—at his work. 449-29D ’ 

Our major obstacle in selecting ■ 
BEST was that the Clue 

was found to be phrase:! j 

more elaborately iliat it need . 
be, and unduly restrained in . 
p >int ol Ireijueucy for this 
Alternadve to be apt. ‘Time- , 
ly' and ‘often’ lor instanc*e. 
could have been dropped be¬ 
cause when encouragem jnt 
IS lacking, few employees | 

would be keen on showing ' 
^.hotr bev-^t. But an employee' 
jhowning his zest or keen in-j 
terest in his work indicates i 


a lot more than merely 
showing his best. An intel¬ 
ligent and well-informed 
boss generally knows the 
psychological reactions in his 
employees when the latter 
tend to feel that they aie not. 
receiving timely encourage¬ 
ment. No doubt, there are 
such enlightened employees 
as would not allow their re¬ 
putation to sutler or their 
efiicioncy to deteriorate by 
not being at their best irres¬ 
pective of the extern of 
encouragement they get. But 
even such employees are 
often bound to feel their zest 
damped through lack of 
timely encouragement from 
their boss. Accordingly, the 
Alternaitve ZEST seeme;! to 
us bv far the more apt 
Solution. 
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THREE CLUES IN EIGHT ENTRIES 
(ALL CORRECT). 


Now let us take that you are able to select Bankers for 2 
irlockers and 12 clues. That is you are doubtful of SONS, 
!TG; was, HAS; and 31 Across, CRUDE, PRUDE. will have 
Jouble the entries. Entry No. 1 to 4, with CRUDE, you have 
feady filled. Entry No. 5 to 8; you must fill with PRUDE instead 

:rude. 




1. 

Sons, 

Was, 

Crude, 

2. 

Song, 

,, 

,, 

3. 

Sons, 

Has, 

,, 

4. 

Song, 

,, 

,, 

5. 

Sons, 

Was, 

Prude 

6. 

Song, 

,, 


7. 

Sons, 

Has, 

,, 

8. 

Song, 

,, 

r> 




If you want to generalise, you get the following 8 entries; 


I. 

A,^ 

c, 

E, 

2. 

B, 

c. 

E. 

3. 

A, 

D, 

E. 

4. 

B, 

D, 

E, 

5. 

A, 

c. 

E, 

6. 

B, 

c. 

F, 

7. 

A, 

D, 

F, 

8. 

B, 

D, 

F, 


A, C and E represent SONS, WAS and CRUDE while B, D 
F denote SONG, HAS and PRUDE respectively. You can 
the two probables instead of A and B or E and F. Any of 
Bse pairs can be an interlocker. The key Solution cannot bring 
§iy other combination other than one of these eigat. Su yo i car 
sure of an all-correct scoring in these eight Entries, provided 
rest of your selections are correct. 

REDUCED PERMUTATION 


i You cannot be too sure of your all the selections and as 
ich you may not be inclined to send 8 entries costing Rs. 7 for 
lly 3 clues, when you are to take risks of two interlockers and 
t clues. So it is advisable to reduce errors to the minimum pos- 
ble provided you can reduce entries below eight. 

If you send 8 entries you can cover 3 clues with two pro- 
ables each, for all-correct. But in two entries, you can cover 
le same for 25% chances ail-correct and 75% chances one-error. 
Tou cannot get more than one-error. Send only two entries i. e. 
|fo. 1 and 8 and leave entries No. 2 to 7. 


1 non 




Your entry No. 1 was SONS, WAS, CRUDE and entry No. 
8. SONG, HAS, PRUDE i.e. reverse of entry No. 1. Shor" 
the Key Soulution bring out one of these combinations (Entry 
No. 1 or 8) you would be lucky to get an all-correct results. 
Should any of the remaining six entries be found in the Key Solu¬ 
tion, you will get only one error, for entry No. 2, 3, 5; differ from 
the first entry in only one point and entry No. 4, 6, 7 from the 
8th in one point. 


3 PAIRS IN 2 ENTRIES 
Result all-correct or one error 


CLUES:— 1st 2nd 3rd 

ENTRY No. i:—SONS (A), WAS (C), CRUDE(E), 

2 : —SONG (B), HAS (D), PRUDE(F). 

So you get one error or all-correct in 2 entries, when there 
are three clues with 2 answers each. 

Let us take you want to cover an interlocker as well. Along 
with the 3 above clues, you want to permute Dowdy/Dude and 
Rowdy/Rude. You will have to send 4 entries for all-correct or 
worst one-error. 


1. 

Rowdy-Rude, 

Sons, 

Was. 

Crude, 

2. 

»» »» 

Song, 

Has, 

Prude. 

3. 

Dowdy-Dude, 

Sons, 

Was, 

Crude. 

4. 

»» »* 

Song, 

Has, 

Prude. 


In other words, you have combined two tables. If you want 
to cover for allcorrect a pair, you must send 2 entries. (This I 
explained in detail in the beginning) and the other table is 3 pairs 
In 2 entries (one error). You have combined the both 2X2=4 
entries. That is to say take, SONS—^WAS—CRUDE as one whole 
lot, represented as “a’' and SONG—^HAS—PRUDE as “b” and your 
four entries are: 

1. A, a, 

2. B, a, 

3. A, b, 

4. B. b. 

In this A represents Rowdy Rude, and B as Dowdy Dude. i 

This implies that instead of A and B you can also have 
three words of clues i.e. 3 pairs in 2 entries, result one error. 

So you will have: — 


1. 


Sons, 

Was, 

Crude. 

2. 

b, 

»» 

»» 


3. 

a. 

Song, 

Has, 

Prude. 

4. 

b. 

»» 

M 

.. 


a would mean PROBE, LAW, TELL and b as PROVE, LAG. SELL ^ 
but this chart will give you maximum 2 errors as this is combina- 
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tion of charts 3 pairs, in 2 entries (X error) with 3 pairs in 2 
entries (1 error). 

When you combine one chart or table with another, you 
multiply the both as one pair in 2 entries (All correct with one 
pairs in 2 entries (All correct) and you get 2 pairs in 4 entries 
(All correct). In one case of the above 3 pairs in 2 entries with 
3 pairs in 2 entries, you get 6 pairs in 4 entries (2 errcjrs). 

6 PAIRS IN 4 ENTRIES 

Results all correct one error or at the worst two errors. 


1. 

A, 

C, 

E, 

G, 

I, 

K. 

2. 

B, 

D, 

F, 

G. 

I, 

K, 

3. 

A, 

C, 

E, 

H, 

•I, 

L, 

4. 

B, 

D, 

F, 

H, 

J. 

L. 


A/B, C/D, E/F, G/H, I/J, K/L, are 6 pairs or so to say 6 
clues with 2 ajllnters each. 


1. 

Sons,^ Was, 

Crude, 

Probe, 

Law, 

Tell. 

2. 

Song, 

Has, 

Prude, 

»» 

” 


3. 

Sons, 

Was, 

Crude, 

Prove, 

Lag, 

Sell. 

4. 

Song, 

Has, 

Prude, 


»» 



The above would give you an all-correct one error or at the 
worst 2 errors. Don't you find it profitable to cover your 6 clues 
with a maximum of 2 errors in only 4 entries? You have banked 
on 2 interlockers and 9 clues (pairs) only. For the time being I 
take you are able to arrive at 2 probables when there are 3 pos¬ 
sibilities. But I may add that it is advisable to bank on a clue 
when it has got 3 or 4 probables. But if you find it necessary to 
permute or cover such a clue, please follow charts with triples 
which I would deal with later on. 

TWO INTERL.OCKERS AND THREE PAIRS 
8 entrifes, result all correct or one error. 


1. 

A, 

c, 

a. 

c, 

e. 

2. 

B, 

c. 

a. 

c. 

e. 

3. 

A. 

D, 

a, 

c. 

e. 

4. 

B, 

D, 

a. 

c. 

e. 

9. 

A. 

c, 

b, 

d, 

f, 

6. 

B, 

c, 

b. 

d. 

f. 

7. 

A, 

D, 

b. 

d. 

f. 

8. 

B, 

D, 

b. 

d. 

f. 


A/B and C/D represent two interlockers and a/b, c/d and 
e/f three pairs. 

If you have followed the above, you can make without my 
help many such charts according to your requirements. 

I have explained to you that you must multiply by 2, if you want 
to cover <a pair. You arrived at the conclusion that to cover 3 clues 
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(Pair) for al-correct, you will have to send 8 entries. You covered 
SONS/SONG, WAS/HAS, CRUDE/PRUDE in 8 entries for all- 
correct. 

Let us take you are doubtful of PROBE also. That is you 
want to cover PROVEwith PROBE. So you wifll have to send an¬ 
other 8 entries with PROVE. Your 16 entries would be as follows; 




Cje^FOUR PAIRS 

in 16 entries. 


»• 

,, 


(Result all-correct) 


l>LJiL 



1. 

Sons, 

Was, 

Crude, 

Probe. 

I f 

• 1 

2. 

Song, 




' f 

3. 

Sons, 

Has, 


ff 

A Xi 



4. 

5. 

Song, 

Sons, 

Was, 

Prude, 

9$ 

.'si—C 

f ** 

•t 

6. 

Song, 

„ 

„ 


^■xjL " 

n 

7. 

8. 

Sons, 

Song, 

Has. 

- 

», 

1 


o 

9. 

Sons, 

Was. 

Crude, 

Prove. 




10. 

Song, 

„ 

„ 

»• 




11. 

Sons, 

Has. 

„ 





12. 

Song, 

,, 

„ 

>• 




13. 

Sons, 

Was, 

Prude, 

,, 




14. 

Song, 

,, 


»• 




15. 

Sons, 

Has, 

,, 

,, 




16. 

Song, 


,, 

»• 


I think you have followed the whole system. Let us take 
you are doubtful of another clue, LAW /LAG. You have already 
prepared 4 Pairs in 16 entries with LAW as your Banker. Now 
you must send, another set of the same with LAG instead of LAW. 
In other words, you will have to send 32 entries to cover 5 Pairs 
for all-cori^ct. This implies you will have to send 64 entries to 
cover 6 pairs for an all-correct and so on. 

FULL PERMUTATION 

1 Pair requires 2 Entries. 

2 Pairs require (2X2) 4 entries. 

3 ” (2X2X2) 8 entries. ♦ 

4 ” ” (2X2X2X2) 16 entries. 

5 C2X2X2X2X2) 32 entries. 

6 ” ” (2X2X2X2X2X2) 64 entries. 

7 ” ” (2X2X2X2X2X2X2) 128 entries. 

8 ” 256 Entries. 

9 ” ” 512 and so on. 







For trebles (Triples) multiply by 3 instead of 2. 

1 Triple requires 3 entries. 

2 Triples require (3X3) 9 entries. 

3 •• •’ (3X3X3) 27 entries. 

4 ” ” (3X3X3X3) 81 entries. 

COMBINATION OF TRIPLE AND PAIR. 

Full permutation. 

Result all-correct. 

1 Triple requires 3 entries. 

2 Triples require (3X3) 9 entries. 

2 ” and one pair require (3X3X2) 18 entries. 

2 ** and 2 pairs require (3X3X2X2) 36 entries. 

Now'^^ore I give you REDUCED PERMUTATION for 5 
pairs. I would like to give you FULL PERMUTATION for 5 pairs 
in 32 entries result all-correct. 

5 PAIRS IN 32 ENTRIES. 

(Result all correct) 


1. 

Sons. 

Was, 

Crude, 

Probe, Law. 

o 

Song, 

„ 

„ 

»• 


Sons, 

Has, 

»» 

»» •• 

4. 

Song, 

„ 


,. .. 

5. 

Sons, 

Was, 

Prude, 

»» *• 

6. 

Song, 

„ 

„ 

,. .. 

7. 

Sons, 

Has, 

„ 

,. •• 

8. 

Song, 

,, 


•• 

9. 

Sons, 

Was, 

Crude, 

Prove, „ 

10. 

Song, 


»» 

.. 

11. 

Sons, 

Has, 



12. 

Song, 


99 

.. 

13. 

Sons, 

Was, 

Prude, 

i» »• 

14. 

Song, 

„ 

»» 


l5. 

Sons, 

Has, 

„ 


16. 

Song, 

„ 

„ 

>• 

17. 

Sons. 

Was. 

Crude, 

Probe, Lag. 

18. 

Song, 


„ 

f • 

19. 

Sons. 

Has 


• ♦ •• 

20. 

Song, 

„ 

„ 

f •• 

21. 

Sons. 

Was, 

Prude, 

99 »• 

22. 

Song, 


„ 


23. 

Sons. 

Has, 

99 

»» 

24. 

Song, 

99 

99 

.. 
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25. 

Sons, 

Was, 

Crude, 

Prove, 

Lag. 

26. 

Song 

ss 


»> 

.. 

27. 

Sons. 

Has. 

,, 

1, 

.. 

28. 

Song, 

,, 




29. 

Sons. 

Was. 

Prjde, 


,* 

.30. 

Song, 

$9 

»> 


.. 

21. 

Sons, 

Has. 

,, 


»• 

32. 

Song, 

>• 

»» 




I need not now explain to you that the key Solution cannot 
bring any other combination other than one of these 32. How¬ 
ever I may explain that if the Key solution gives LAD instead of 
LAW and LAG, the chart would give you one wrong definitely. 
That is why I have adviced you to select one word when there are 
3 answers. Or you can cover all the three answers. You will 
have to send 48 and not 32 entries. You have fillg|^^try No. 1 
to 16 with LAW. 17 to 32 with LAG. So fill 33 tlpF with LAD. 
So you can fully cover for ALL-CORRECT 1 Triple and 4 Pairs 
in 48 entries. I need not give you a table. You can prepare the 
same yourself. 

REDUCED PERMUTATION. 

As I explained before, you may not be inclined to send 32 or 
48 entries, when you are still to bank on 2 interlockers and 7 pairs. 
Why not reduce the entries as you did for 3 pairs in 2 entries? 
(Result all-correct or one error). 

FIVE PAIRS IN TWO ENTRIES. 

(Result all-correct, one error or worst 2 errors). 

Entry No. 1.—SONS (A). WAS (C), CRUDE (E), 

PROBE (G), LAW (I). 

Entry No. 2.—SONG (B). HAS (D). PRUDE (F), 

PROVE (H), LAG (J). 

Compare this chart with FIVE PAIRS IN 32 ENTRIES (All-correct). 
There are only 32 entries possible and you send only 2 entries 
No. 1 and 32. Here you get risk of 2 errors by reducing the entries 
from 32 to 2. 

SEVEN PAIRS IN TWO ENTRIES 
(Result all-correct, one error, two error or worst three errors) 
Entry No. 1—^A, E, G, I, K, M. 

2 B, D, F, H, J, L, *N. 

A/B, C/D, E/F, G/H, I/J, K/L, and M/N are 

seven pairs. When you apply this chart to No. 363, you can write 
as follows: 

1. Sons, Was, Crude, Probe, Law, Tell, Dreads. 

2. Song, Has, Prude, Prove, Lag, Sell, Dreams. 




Similarly you can permute 9 pairs in 2 entries for wrost 
. errors. 

NINE PAIRS IN TWO ENTRIES 
(Result all-correct, one error, two errors, three errors 
or worst 4 errors) 

Entry No. 1—A, C, E, G. I, K, M, O, Q. 

2—B, D, F, H, J, U N, P. R. 
A/B, C/D, E/F, G/H, I/J, K, L, M/N. O/P. QIR, 
are nine pairs to be permuted. 

4 PAIRS IN 4 ENTRIES 
(R^^ult all-correct or worst one error.) 


PAIRS—A/B. 

C/D, E/F, 

G/H. 


Note—:The pair 

A/B 

can 

be an interlocker. It 

fully covefttym^ 






A, 

c. 

E, 

G, 


A, 

D, 

F, 

H. 

3. 

B. 

c. 

E. 

G. 

4. 

B, 

D, 

F, 

H, 

By this time I am sure 

you 

can use 

this for any puzzle. 

5 

PAIRS 

IN 8 ENTRIES 


(Result all-correct or worst one^ error.) 

PAIRS—A/B, C/D, E/F, G/H, I/J, 

Note—The pairs A/B, and C/D, can be interlockers. 
These are fully covered. 


1. 

A, 

C, 

E, 

G, 

I. 

2. 

»» 

„ 

F, 

H. 

J. 

3. 

»» 

D, 

E, 

G. 

I. 

4. 

,, 

»» 

F, 

H, 

J. 

5. 

B, 

c. 

E, 

G, 

I, 

6. 

»» 

fV 

F, 

H. 

J 

7. 

„ 

D, 

E, 

G. 

I. 

8. 


»» 

F, 

H. 

J. 


In the above chart you can permute 2 interlocfcers and 
3 pairs or all the 5 pairs for worst one error. 

But if you are to permute all the 5 pairs and not any 
Interlocker, you can get worst one error in 7 instead of 8 entries. 
5 PAIRS IN 7 ENTRIES 
(Result all-correct or worst orve- error.) 

PATR&-A/B, C/D, E/F, G/H, I/J. 


1. 

a. 

c. 

e. 

s. 

i. 

2. 


d, 

e, 

s. 

j* 

3. 

a, 

c. 

f, 

h. 

j. 

4. 

a, 

d. 

e. 

g. 
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it. 

b. 

d. 

f, 

h. 

•i. 

6. 

b, 

c. 

f. 

g, 

3* 

7. 

b, 

c, 

e, 

h, 

j, 

For all correct 

you 

need 

5 

pairs 

to be permuted 


2X2X2X2X2=32entries and here are 5 pairs in 7 entries (Res’ ii 
worst one error). Please check these charts yourself by writing 32 
entries and checking these 32 possibilities with above 7 entrk* 
Check all the charts. 

When applied the above chart to I.yW. X-word 363 you write as 
follows. 


1. 

Sons, 

Was, 

Crude, 

Probe, 

Lag, 

2. 

Sons, 

Has, 

Crude, 

Probe, 

Law 

3. 

Sons, 

Was, 

Prude, 

Prove,^ 

Law, 

4. 

Sons, 

Has, 

Crude, 

Proltt^ 

►Lag, 

5. 

Song, 

Has, 

Prude, 

vP 

f Lag, 

6. 

Song, 

Was, 

Prude, 


Law, 

7. 

Song, 

Was, 

Crude, 

Pro#*- 

Law, 


In the above one alternative is used 4 times and another 3 
times. The words having your preference must be inserted in 
places of A,C-E,G,J, 

In case you want to pemiute one or two interlockers double 
your entries with above charts. 

ONE INTERLOCKER AND 5 PAIRS IN 14 ENTRIES 
(Result all-correct or worst orb''* error.) 

You already know, 5 PAIRS IN 7 ENTRIES. Send Rowdy/ 
Rude with first 7 entries and Dowdy/Dude with entry No. 8to 14. 

Similarly you can fully cover the second interlocker by 
doubling the above 14 entries i.e. send first 14 entries as above 
with COLD/COWED and send entry No. 15 to 28 with BOLD/ 
BOWED instead of COLD/COWED. 

6 PAIRS IN 12 ENTRIES 


(Result all-correct or worst oui''^ error.) 


PAIRS—A/B, C/D, E/F, G/H, I/J, K/L. 

Note:- Any of the pairs can be an interlocker, but if the eiror 
happens to fall on that pai'r, the result would be 2 errors and not 
one error. 




1. 

a 

c 

e 

g 

i 

k 

2. 

a 

c 

e 

h 

j 

1 

3. 

b 

c 

f 

g 

i 

1 

4. 

a 

d 

e 

g 

j 

1 

5. 

b 

d 

f 

g 

i 

k 

6. 

a 

d 

e 

h 

3 

k 

7. 

a 

c 

f 

or 

3 

k 

8 . 

b 

d 

f 

h 

3 

1 
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